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The following tables and notes are intended to guide readers of The Catholic Encyclopedia in 
interpreting those abbreviations, signs, or technical phrases which, for economy of space, will be most fre- 
quently used in the work. For more general information see the article Abbreviations, Ecclbsiastigal. 


I* — General Abbreviations. 


a article. 
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b born. 

Bk Book. 

Bl Blessed. 

C., c about (Tiat. circa); canon; chap- 
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can canon. 

cap chapter (Lat. caput — used only 
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cf compare (Lat. confer) . 


cod codex. 

col column. 

concl conclusion. 

const., constit. . . .Lat. rontitifuHo. 

cuiA by tlie industry of. 

d died. 
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disp Bat. disputatio. 
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D. V Douay Version. 

ed., edit edited, edition, editor. 
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Fr French. 

gen genus. 

Gr Greek. 


H. E., Hist. Eccl. .Ecclesiastical History. 


Heb., Hebr. 
ib., ibid. . .. 
Id 


Hebrew. 

in the same place (Lat. dnd^m), 
the same person, or author (Lat. 


idem). 


inf. below (Lat. infra). 

It Italian. 

1. c., loc. cit at the place quoted (Lat. loco 

citato). 

Lat Latin. 

lat latitude. 

lib book (Lat. liher). 
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citato). 
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S. , SS Lat. Sanctus, SancH, “Saint”, 

“Saints” — ^used in this Ency- 
clopedia only in Latin context. 

Sept Septuagint. 

Sess Session. 

Skt Sanskrit. 

Sp Spanish. 

sq., sqq following page, or pages (Lat. 

sequ£ns). 

St., Sts Saint, Saints. 

sup Above (Lat. supra). 

s. Under the corresponding title 

(Lat. sub voce). 

tom volume (Lat. tomus). 
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tr trandation or translated. By it- 

self it means “English transla- 
tion”, or “tianidated into Eng- 
lish by”. Where a translation 
is into any other language, the 
language is stated. 

tr., tract tractate. 

V see (Lat. vide). 

Yen Venerable. 

Vol Volume. 

II. — ^Abbreviations op Titles. 

Acta SS Acta Sanctorum (BoUandists). 

Ann. pont. cath Battandier, A nnttaire pontifical 

catholique, 

Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath.Gillow, Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics. 
Diet. Christ. Antiq.. .Smith and Cheetham (ed.). 
Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities. 


Diet. Christ. Biog. . . Smith and Waoe (ed.), Dictioxr- 
aiy of Christian Biography. 

Diet, d^arch. chr4t.. .Cabrol (ed.), DicHannaire (Tar- 
ckiologie chr Etienne et de litur- 
gie. 

Diet, de th^l. cath. . Vacant and Mangenot (ed.), 


DUMcmnaire de th^ologie 
catholique. 

Diet. Nat. Biog Stephen (ed.), Dictionary of 

National Biography. 

Hast., Diet, of the 

Bible Hastings (ed.), A Dictionary of 

the Bible. 

Kirchenlex Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlexir^ 

con. 

P. G Migne (ed.), Patres Groeci. 

P. L Migne (ed.), Patres Latini. 


Vig., Diet, de la Bible. Vigouroux (ed.), Dictionnaire de 
la Bible. 


Noth I.*— -Large Homan numerals standing alone indicate volumes. Small Roman numerals standing alone indicate 
chapters. Arabic numerals standing alone indicate pages. In other cases the divisions are explicitly stated. Thus “ Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe, I, ix'^ refers the reader to the ninth chapter of the first volume of that work; “I, p. ix” would indicate the 
ninth page of the preface of the same volume. 

Note II. — ^Where St. Thomas (Aquinas) is cited without the name of any particular work the reference is always to 
**Summa Theologica*’ (not to “Summa Philosophise’’). The divisions of the “Summa Theol.” are indicated by a system which 
may best be understood by the following example: *‘I-II, Q. vi,a. 7, ad 2 uni” refers the reader to the aevenih article of the 
sixth question in the first part of the second part, in the response to the second objection. 

Note III. — ^The abbreviations employed for the various books of the Bible are obvious. Ecclesiasticus is indicated by 
Ecdus., to distinguish it from Ecclesiastes (Eccles.). It should also be noted that I and II Kings in D. V. correspond to I and II 
Samuel in A. V.; and I and II Par. to I and II CJhronicles. Where, in the spelling of a proper name, there is a marked difference 
between the D. V. and the A. V., the form found in the latter is added, in parentheses. 
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Diocese (Lat. dicpceais), the territory or churches 
subject to the jurisdiction of a bishop (q. v.). 

I. Origin of Term. — Originally the term diocese 
(Gr. signified management of a household, 

thence administration or government in general. This 
term was soon used in Roman law to designate the ter- 
ritory dependent for its administration upon a city 
(citntos). What in Latin was called agery or territorium, 
namely a district subject to a city, was habitually 
known in the Roman East as a diofcesis. But as the 
Christian bishop generally resided in a cimtaSy the ter- 
ritory administered by him, being usually contermi- 
nous with the juridical territory of the city, came to be 
known ecclesiastically by its usual civil term, diocese. 
This name was also given to the administrative sub- 
division of some provinces ruled by legates {legati) 
under the authority of the governor of the province. 
Finally, Diocletian designated by this name the twelve 
great divisions which he established in the empire, and 
over each of which he placed a vicar lus (Piiuly-Wis- 
sowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischcn Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1903, V, 1, 710 scjq.). The 
original term for local groups of the faithful subject to 
a bishop was iKK\ri<rla (church), and at a later date, 
wofioiKlaj i. e. the neighbourhood (Lat. paroscia, pa- 
rochia). The Apostolic ('anons (xiv, xv), and the 
Council of Nictca in 325 (can. xvi) applied this latter 
term to the territory subject to a bishop. This term 
was retained in the East, where the Council of Con- 
stantinople (381) reserved the word diocese for the ter- 
ritory subject to a patriarch (can. ii). In the West 
also parochia was long used to designate an episcopal 
see. About 850 Leo IV, and about 1095 ITrban II, 
still employed parochia to denote the territoiy subject 
to the jurisdiction of a bishop. Alexander III (1159- 
1181) designated under the name of parochiani the 
subjects of a bishop (c. 4, C. X, qu. 1; c. 10, C. IX, 
qu. 2; c. 9, X, De testibus, II, 20). On the other 
hand, the present meaning of the word diocese is met 
with in Africa at the end of the fourth century (cc. 50, 
51, C. XVI, qu. 1), and afterwards in Spain, where the 
term parochia^ occurring in the ninth canon of the 
Council of Antioch, held in 341, w’as translated bv 
*Miocese^' (c. 2, C. IX, qu. 3). See also the ninth 
canon of the Synod of Toledo, in 589 (Hefele, ad h. an. 
and c. 6, C. X, qu. 3). This usage finally became gen- 
eral in the West, though diocese was sometimes used 
to indicate parishes in the present sense of the word 
(see Parish). In Gaul, the words terminus, terriieri- 
urn, civitas, pagus, are also met with. 

II. Historical Origin. — It is impossible to deter- 
mine what rules were followed at the origin of the 
Church in limiting the territory over which each 
bishop exercised his authority. Universality of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was a personal prerogative of the ^ 
Apostles ; their successors, the bishops, enjoyed only a 
jimsdiction limited to a certain territory: thus Igna- 
tius was Bishop of Antioch, and Polycarp, of Smyrna. 
V.— 1 


The first Christian communities, quite like the Jewish, 
were established in towns. The converts who livea 
in the neighbourhood naturally joined with the com- 
munity of the town for the celebration of the Sacred 
Mysteries. Exact limitations of episcopal territory 
could not have engro^ed much attention at the begin- 
ning of Christianity ; it would have been quite impracti- 
cable. As a matter of fact, the extent of the diocese 
was determined by the domain itself over which 
the bishop exercised his influence. It seems certain, 
on the other hand, that, in the East at any rate, by the 
middle of the third century each Christian community 
of any importance had become the residence of a bishop 
and constituted a diocese. There were bishops in 
the country districts as well as in the towns. The 
chorepiscopi (iy iirlaKoiroi)^ or rural bishops, 

were bishops, it is generally thought, as well as those 
of the towns; though from about the second half of the 
third century their powers were little by little cur- 
tailed, and they were made dependent on the bishops 
of the towns. To this rule E^pt was an exertion ; 
Alexandria was for a long time the only see in Egypt. 
The number of Egyptian dioceses, however, multi- 
plied rapidly during the third century, so that in 320 
there were about a hundred bishops present at the 
Council of Alexandria. The number of dioceses was 
also quite large in some parts of the Western Church, 
i, e. in Southern Italy and in Africa. In other regions 
of Europe, either Christianity had as yet a small num- 
ber of adherents, or the bishops reserved to themselves 
supreme authority over extensive districts. Thus, in 
this early period but few dioceses existed in Northern 
Italy, Gaul, Germany, Britain, and Spain. In the 
last, however, their number increased rapidly dur- 
ing the third century. The increase of the faithful 
in small towns and country districts soon made it 
necessary to determine exactly the limits of the terri- 
tory of each church. The cities of the empire, with 
their clearly defined suburban districts, offered limits 
that were easily acceptable. From the fourth century 
on it was generally admitted that every city ought to 
have its bishop^ and that his territory was bounded by 
that of the neighbouring city. This rule was strin- 
^ntly applied in the East. Although Innocent I 
declared m 415 that the Church was not bound to con- 
form itself to all the civil divisions which the imperial 
government chose to introduce, the Council of Chalce- 
don ordered (451) that if a civitas were dismembered 
by imperial authority, the ecclesiastical organization 
ought also to be modified (can. xvii). In the West, the 
Council of Sardica (344) forbade in its sixth canon the 
establishment of diocesesin towns not populous enough 
to render desirable their elevation to the dignity of 
episcopal residences. At the same time many Western 
sees included the territories of several civitates. 

From the fourth century we have documentary evi- 
dence of the manner in which the dioceses were cre- 
ated. According to the Council of Sardica (can. vi). 

1 
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this belong to the provincial synod; the Council of 
Carth^e, in 407, demanded moreover the consent of 
the primate and of the bishop of the diocese to be di- 
vide (canons iv and v). The consent of the pope or 
the emperor was not called for. In 446, however, Pope 
Leo 1 ruled that dioceses should not be established ex- 
cept in large towns and populous centres ( c. 4, Dist. 
Ixxx). In the same period the Apostolic See was 
active in the creation of dioceses in the Burgundian 
kingdom and in Italy. In the latter country many of 
the sees had no other metropolitan than the pope, and 
were thus more closely related to him. Even clearer 
is his r61e in the fonnation of the diocesan ^stem in 
the northern countries newly converted to dhristian- 
ity. After the first successes of St. Augustine in Eng- 
land, Gregory the Great provided for the establish- 
ment of two metropolitan sees, each of which included 
two dioceses. In Ireland, the diocesan system was 
introduced by St. Patrick, though the diocesan terri- 
tory was usually coextensive with the tribal lands, 
and the system itself was soon peculiarly modified by 
the general extension of monasticism (see Ireland). 
In Scotland, however, the diocesan organization dates 
only from the twelfth century. To the Apostolic See 
also was due the establishment of dioceses in that part 
of Germany which had been evangelized by St. Boni- 
face. In the Frankish Empire the boundaries of the 
dioceses followed the earlier Gallo-Roman municipal 
system, though the Merovingian kings never hesitated 
to change them by royal authority and without pontif- 
ical intervention. In the creation of new dioceses no 
mention is made of papal authority. ' The Carlovin- 
gian kings and their successors, the Western emperors, 
notably the Ottos (936-1002), sought papal authority 
for the creation of new dioceses. Since the eleventh 
century it has been the rule that the establishment of 
new dioceses is peculiarly a right of the Apostolic See. 
St. Peter Damian proclaimed (1059-60) this as a gen- 
eral principle (c. 1, Dist. xxii), and the same is af- 
firmed in the well-known ‘‘Dictatus^* of Gregory VII 
(1073-1085). The papal decretals (see Decretals, 
Papal) consider the creation of a new diocese as one of 
the causcB maioreSf i. e. matters of special importance, 
reserved to the pope alone (c. 1, X, De translatione 
episcopi, 1, 7; c. 1, X, De officio legati, I, 30) and of 
which he is the sole judge (c. 5, Extrav. communes, 
De pra^bendis ct dignitatibus, III, 2). A word of men- 
tion is here due to the missionary or regionary bishops, 
ejnscojri gentium^ episcopi iarchiepiscopi) in gerUilms, 
still found in the eleventh century. They had no 
fixed territory or diocese, but were sent into a country 
or district for the purpose of evangelizing it. Such 
were St. Boniface in Germany, St. Augustine in Eng- 
land, and St. Willibrord in the Netherlands. They 
were themselves the organizers of the diocese, after 
their apostolic labours had produced happy results. 
The bisnops met with in some monasteries of Gaul in 
the earlier Middle Ages, probably in imitation of Irish 
conditions, had no administrative functions (see 
Bellesheim, Gcsch. d. kath. Kirche in Irland, I, 226- 
30, and Ldning, below). 

III. Creation and Modification of Dioceses. — 
We have noticed above that after the eleventh century 
the sovereign pontiff reserved to himself the creation 
of dioceses. In the actual discipline, as already 
stated, all that touches the diocese is a causa major, 
i. e. one of those important matters in which the bish- 
op possesses no authority whatever and which the 
pope reserves exclusively to himself. Since the epis- 
copate is of Divine institution, the pope is obliged to 
establish dioceses in the Catholic Church, but he re- 
mains sole judge of the time and manner, and alone 
determines what flock shall be entrusted to each 
bishop. Generally speaking, the diocese is a terri- 
torial circumscription, but sometimes the bishop pos- 
sesses authority only over certain classes of persons re- 
siding in the territory; this is principally the case in 


districts where both the Western and the Eastern 
Rite are followed. Whatever, therefore, pertains to 
the creation or suppression of dioceses, changes in 
their boundaries, and the like is within the pope's ex- 
clusive province. As a general rule, the preparatory 
work is done by the Congregation of the Consistory, 
by Propaganda when the question relates to terri- 
tories subject to this congregation, and by the Con- 
gregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs when 
the establishment of a diocese is governed by con- 
cordats (3. V.), or when the civil power of the country 
has the right to intervene in their creation. We shall 
take up successively (1) the creation of new dioceses; 
(2) the various modifications to which they are sub- 
ject, included by canonists under the term Innoratio, 

(1) Creation of Dioceses , — Strictly speaking, it is 
only in missionary countries that there can be question 
of the creation of a diocese, either because the country 
was never converted to Christianity or because its an- 
cient hierarchy was suppressed, owing to conquest by 
infidels or the progress of heresy. Kegularly, before 
becoming a diocese, the territory is successively a mis- 
sion, a prefecture Apostolic, and finally a vicariate 
Apostolic. The Congregation of Propaganda makes a 
preliminary study of the question and passes judg- 
ment on the opportuneness of the creation of the dio- 
cese in question. It considers principally whether the 
number of Catholics, priests, and religious establish- 
ments, i. e. churches, chapels, schools, is sufficiently 
large to justify the establishment of the proposed dio- 
cese. These matters form the subiect of a report to 
Propaganda, to which must be added the number of 
towns or settlements included in the terntory. If 
there is a city suitable for the episcopal see, the fact Is 
stated, also the financial resources at the disposal of 
the bishop for the works of religion. There is added, 
finally, a sketch, if possible accompanied by a map, in- 
dicating the territory of the future diocese. As a gen- 
eral rule, a diocese should not include districts whose 
inhabitants speak different languages or are subject 
to distinct civil powers (wie Instructions of Propa- 
ganda, 1798, in Collectanea S. C. de P. F., Koine, 
1907, no. 645). Moreover, the general conditions for 
the creation of a diocese are the same as those recpiired 
for dividing or ‘‘dismembering" a diocese. Of this 
we shall speak below. 

(2) Modification (Innovatio) of Dioceses . — Under 
this head come the division {dismemlivatio) of dioceses, 
their union, suppression, and changes of their respec- 
tive limits. 

(a) Division or Dismemberment of a Diocese. — 
This is reserved to the Holy See. Since the pope is the 
supreme jiower in the C’hurch, he is not bound to act 
in conformity with the canonical enactments which 
regulate the dismemberment of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. The following niles, however, are those which 
he generally observes, though he is free to deviate 
from them. — First, to divide a diocese, a sufficient rea- 
son must exist {causa justa). The necessity, or at 
least the utility, of the division must be demon- 
strated. There is sufficient reason for the subdivi- 
sion of a diocese if it be too extensive, or the number of 
the faithful too great, or the means of communication 
too difficult, to permit the bishop to administer the 
diocese properly. The benefit which would result 
to religion (incrementum cutties divini) may also be 
brought forward as a reason for the change. In the 
main, these reasons are summed up in the one: the 
hope of forwarding the interests of Catholicism. Dis- 
sensions between inhabitants of the same diocese, or 
the fact that they belong to different nations, may also 
be considered a sufficient reason. Formerly, the mere 
fact that the endowment of a diocese was verv large 
— a case somewhat rare at the present day — tormed 
a legitimate reason for its division. 

Tlie second condition is suitability of place (locuB 
congruus). There should exist in the diocese to be ere- 
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at6d a c^y or town suitable for the episcopal resi- 
u u ancient discipline which rules that sees 
should be established only in important localities is 
still observed. 

^ Thir^ a prop>er endowment {dos congrua) is requi- 
site. The bishop should have at his disposal the re- 
sources necessary for his own maintenance and that of 
the^cl^iastics enpgcd in the general administration 
of the diocese, and for the establishment of a cathedral 
church, the expenses of Divine worship, and the gen- 
eral administration of the diocese. Formerly it was 
necessc.^ that in part, at least, this endowment should 
ynsist in lands; at present this is not always possible. 
It suffices if there is a prospect that the new bishop 
will be able to meet the necessary expenses. In some 
cases, the civil govermnent grants a subsidy to the 
bishop ; in other cases, he must depend on the liberal- 
ity of the faithful and on a contribution from the par- 
ishes of the diocese, known as the cathedraticum (q. v.). 

Fourth, generally for the division of a diocese the 
consent of the actual incumbent of the benefice is 
requisite ; but the pope is not bound to obstTve this 
condition. John XXII ruled that the pope had the 
right to proceed to the division of a diocese in spite of 
the opposition of the bishop (c. .5, Extrav. commun., 
De prsebendis, III, 2). As a matter of fact, the pojie 
asks the ailvice of the archbishop and of all the bisnops 
of the ecclesiastical province in which the diocese to be 
divided is situated. Often, indeed, the division takes 
place at the reijuest of the bishop himself. 

Fifth, theoretically the consent of the civil power 
is not required ; this would be contrary to the princi- 
ples of the ilistinction and mutual independence of the 
ecclesiastical and civil authority. In many countries, 
however, the consent of the civil authority is indis- 
jiensable, either because the Oovernment has pledged 
itself to endow the occupjuits of the episcopal sees, or 
because concordats have regulated this matter, or be- 
cause a suspicious government would not permit a 
bishop to administer the new diocese if it were created 
without civil intervention (see Nussi, C'onventiones de 
rebus ecclesiasticis, Rome, 18(39, pp. 19 sqcp). At pres- 
ent, the creation or division of a diocese is done by a 
pontifical Brief, forwarded by the Secretary of Briefs. 
As an example, we may mention the Brief of 1 1 March, 
1904, which divided the Diocese of Providence and es- 
tablished the new Diocese of Fall River. The motive 
prompting this division was the incrcmenUim rehgwnis 
and tne nuijus bonum onimnrum; the Bishop of Provi- 
dence himself requested the division, and this nxpiest 
was approved by the Archbishop of Boston and by all 
the bishops of that ecclesiastical province. The ex- 
amination of the question was submitted to Propa- 
ganda and to the Apostolic Delegate at Washington. 
The pope then created, motu proprio, the new dmcese, 
indicated its official title in Latin and in English, a^nd 
determined its boundaries, which correspond to polit- 
ical divisions, and, finally, fixed the revenues of the 
bishop. In the case before us these consist in a mod- 
erate cathedraticum to be determined by the bishop 
(discreto arbilrio episcopi im/)om'ndum). According to 
the practice of Propaganda, all the priests who at the 
time of the division exercised the ministry 
membered territory belong to the clergy of the new 
diocese (Rescript of 13 April, 1891, in Collectanea S.C. 
de P. F,, new ed., no. 1751). 

(b) Union of Dioceses.— As in the case of the divi- 
sion of a diocese, the union 
be justified by motives of piiblio utility, 
nuiber of the faithful, the loss of resouroes As m 
the case of division, the pope |s mexienc^ 
vice of persons familiar with the situation , - 

he asks the advice of the 

oenerally recognized principle in the union of ben^ 
that such union takes effect 
of the actual occupant of the see which is to be unitea 
to mother riS when he has not given his consent 


to this imion. Though the piope is not bound by this 
rule, in practice it must be taken into account. The 
union of dioceses takes place in several ways. There 
is, first, the unio oeque principalis or cequalis when the 
two dioceses are entrusted for the purpose of adminis- 
tration to a single bishop, though they remain in all 
other respi‘cts distinct ; each of them has its own cathe- 
dral chapter, revenues, rights, and privile^s, but the 
bishop of one see becomes the bishop of the other by 
the mere fact of appointment to one of the two. He 
cannot resign one without ipso fa/^to resigning the 
other. This situation differs from that in which a 
bishop administers for a time, or even perpetually, 
another diocese ; in this case there is no union between 
the two sees. It is in reality a case of plurality of 
ecclesiastical benefices; the bishop holds two distinct 
sees, and his nomination must take place according to 
the rules established for each of the two dioceses. On 
the contrary, in the case of two or more united dio- 
ceses, the election or designation of the candidate must 
take place by the agreement of those persons in both 
dioceses who possess the right of election or of designa- 
tion. Mor^ver, in the case of united dioceses, the 
pof>e sometimes makes special rules for the residence 
of the bishop, e. g. that he shall reside in each diocese 
for a part of the year. If the pope makes no decision 
in this matter, the bishop may reside in the more im- 
portant diocese, or in that which seems more conven- 
ient for the purposes of administration, or even in the 
diocese which he prefers as a residence. If the bishop 
resides in one of his dioceses he is considered as j)resent 
in each of them for those juridical acts which uemaiid 
his presence. He may also convoke at his discretion 
two separate diocesan synods for each of the two dio- 
ceses or only one for both of them. In other respects 
the administration of each diocese remains distinct. 
There are two classes of unequal unions of dioceses 
(uniones inccqualeH): the unio subjectioa or access- 
oriurriy seldom put into practice, and the unio per con- 
ftisionem. In the former case, the one diocese retains 
all its rights and the other loses its rights, obtains 
those of the principal diocese, and thus becomes a de- 
pendency. When a diocese is thus united to another 
there can be no question of right of election or designa- 
tion, be(;ause such a dependent diocese is conferred by 
the very fact that the principal diocese possesses a 
titular. But the administration of the property of 
each diocese remains distinct and the titular of the 
principal diocese must assume all the obligations of 
the united diocese. The second kind of union (per 
confusioncm) suppresses the two pre-existing dioceses 
in order to create a new one ; the former dioceses simply 
cease to exist. To perpetuate the names of the 
former sees the new bishop sometimes assumes the 
titles of both, but in administration no account is 
taken of the fact that they were formerly separate sees. 
Such a union is equivalent to the suppression of the 
dioceses. 

(c) Suppression of Dioceses. — Suppression of dio- 
ceses, properly so called, in a manner other than by 
union, takes place only in countries where the faithful 
and the clergy have been dispersed by persecution, the 
ancient dioceses becoming missions, prefectures, or 
vicariates Apostolic. This has occurred in the Orient, 
in England , the Netherlands, etc. Changes of this na- 
ture are not regulated by canon law. 

(d) Change of Boundaries. — This last mode of inno- 
vatio is made by the Holy See, generally at the request 
of the bishops of the two neighbouring dioceses. 
Among the sufficient reasons for this measure are the 
difficulty of communication, the existence of a high 
mountain or of a large river, disputes between the in- 
habitants of one part of the diocese, also the fact that 
they belong to different countries. Sometimes a re- 
settlement of the boundaries of two dioceses is neces- 
sary because the limits of each are not clearly defined. 
Such a settlement is made by a Brief, sometimes also 
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by a simple dec^'ehim or decision of tbe Congregation of 
the Consistory approved by the pope, without the for- 
mality of a Bull or Brief. 

IV. Different Classes op Dioceses. — ^There are 
several kinds of dioceses. There are diocesDS prop- 
erly so called and archdioceses (q. v.). The diocese 
is the territorial circumscription administered by a 
bishop; the archdiocese is placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of an archbishop. Considered as a territorial cir- 
cumscription, no difference exists between them ; the 
power of their pastors alone is different. Generally, 
several dioceses are grouped in an ecclesiastical prov- 
ince and are subject to the authority of the metropoli- 
tan archbishop. Some, however, are said to be ex- 
empt, i. e. from any archiepiscopal jurisdiction, and 
are placed directly under the authority of the Holy 
See. Such are the dioceses of the ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of Rome, and several other dioceses or archdio- 
ceses, especially in Italy, also in other countries. The 
exempt archbishops are called titular archbishops, i. e. 
they possess only the title of archbishop, have no suf- 
fragan bishops, and administer a diocese. The term 
“titular archoishop**, it is to be noted, is also applied 
to bishops who do not administer a diocese, but who 
have received with the episcopal consecration a titular 
archbishopric. For the better understanding of this 
it must be remembered that archdioceses and dio- 
ceses are divided into titular and residential. The 
bishop of a residential see administers his diocese 
personally and is bound to reside in it, whereas the 
titular bishops have only an episcopal title ; they are 
not bound by any obligations to the faithful of the dio- 
ceses whose titles they bear. These were formerly called 
bishops or archbishops in partilms infidelium, i. e. of a 
diocese or archdiocese fallen into the power of infidels; 
but since 1882 they are called titular bishops or arch- 
bishops. Such are the vicars Apostolic, auxiliary 
bishops, administrators Apostolic, nuncios. Apostolic 
delegates, etc. (see Titular Bishop). Mention must 
also be made of the suburbicarian dioceses (diceceses 
8uhurbicariai)y i.e.the six dioceses situated in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rome and each of which is 
administered by one of the six cardinal-bishops. These 
form a special class of dioceses, the titulars or occupants 
of which possess certain special rights and obligations 
(see SuBUUHicAuiAN Dioceses). 

V. Nomination, Translation, Renunciation, 
AND Deposition of a Bishop. — The general rules rela- 
ting to the nomination of a residential bishop will be 
found in the article Bishop. They are applicable 
whatever may have been the cause of the vacancy of 
the diocese, except in the case of a contrary order of 
the Holy See. The Church admits the principle of the 
perpetuity of ecclesiastical benefices. Once invested 
witn a see the bishop continues to hold it until his 
death. There are, however, exceptions to this rule. 
The bishop may be allowed by the pope to resign his 
see when actuated by motives which do not spring 
from personal convenience, but from concern for the 
public good. Some of these reasons are expressed in 
the canon law; for instance, if a bishop has been guilty 
of a grave crime (conficientia rrimims)^ if he is in miling 
health (debilitas corpons), if he has not the requisite 
knowledge (defectus scientup), if he meets with serious 
opposition from the faithful (malitia vlebis), if he has 
been a cause of public scandal {acannalum populi), if 
he is irregular (irregiUaritds) — c. 10, X, De renuntia- 
tione, 1, 9 ; c. 18, X, De regularibus. III, 32. The pope 
alone can accept this renunciation and judge of tne 
sufficiency of the alleged reasons. Pontifical authori- 
zation is also necessary for an exchange of dioceses be- 
tween two bishops, which is not allowed except for 
grave reasons. The same principles apply to the 
transfer (translatio) of a bishop from one diocese to 
another. Canonical lemslation compares with the in- 
dissoluble marriage tie the bond which binds the bishop 
to his diocese . l^is comparison, however, must not be 


understood literally. The pope has the power to sevw 
the mystical bond which unites the bishop to his 
church, in order to grant him another diocese or to 
promote him to an archiepiscopal see. A bishop may 
also be deposed from his functions for a ^ave crime. 
In such a case the pope generally invites the bishop to 
resign of his own accord, and deposes him only upon 
refusal. As the Holy alone is competent to try 
the crime of a bishop, it follows that the pope alone, or 
the congregation to which he has committed the bish- 
op’s trial (Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, the 
Propaganda, sometimes the Inquisition), can inflict 
this penalty or pronounce the declaratory sentence re- 
quired when the law inflicts deposition as the sanction of 
a specified delinquency. Finally, the pope has always 
the right, strictly speaking, to deprive a bishop of his 
diocese, even if the latter is not guilty of crime ; but for 
this act them must be grave cause. After the conclu- 
sion of the Concordat of 1801 (q. v.) with France, Pius 
VII removed from their dioceses all the bishops of 
France. It was, of course, a very extraordinary meas- 
ure, but was justified by the gravity of the situation. 

VI. Administration of the Diocese. — The bishop 
is the general ruler of the diocese, but in his adminis- 
tration he must conform to the general laws of the 
Church (see Bishop). According to the Council of 
Trent he is bound to divide the territory of his diocese 
into parishes, with ordinary jurisdiction (q. v.) for 
their titulars (Sess. XXIV, c. xiii, De ref.), unless 
circumstances render impossible the creation of par- 
ishes or unless the Holy See has arranged the matter 
otherwise (Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, nos. 
31-33). The bishop needs also some auxiliary service 
in the administration of a diocese. It is customary for 
each diocese to possess a chapter (q. v.) of canons in 
the cathedral church ; they are the counsellors of the 
bishop. The cathedral itself is the church where the 
bishop has his seat (KadiSpa). The pope reserves to 
himself the right of authorizing its establishment as 
wtU as that of a chapter of canons. In many dioceses, 
princif)ally outside of Europe, the pope does not estab- 
lish canons, but gives as auxiliaries to the bishop other 
officials known as ronmltores cleri dioecemni, i. e. the 
most distinguished meml)ers of the diocesan clergy, 
chosen by the bishop, often in concert with his clergy 
or some members of it. The bishop is bound to aSk 
the advice of those counsellors, canons or consultors, 
in the most important matters. The canons possess, 
in some cases, tne right to nullify episcopal action taken 
without their consent. The consuUores clen dicBC€8am\ 
however, possess but a consultative voice (Third Plen. 
Council of Baltimore, nos. 17-22; Plen. Cone. Americas 
Latina?, no. 24G. — See Consultors, Diocesan). 
After the bishop, the principal authority in a diocese is 
the vicar-general (vicarius generalis in sjnritualibua); 
he is the bishop’s substitute in the administration of 
the diocese. Tlic office dates from the Ihirtecmth cen- 
tury. Originally the vicar-general was called the 
“official” (ofpnalis); even yet officialis and incariiia 
generalis in spiritualibus are synonymous. Strictly 
speaking, there should be in each diocese only one vicar- 
eneral. In some countries, however, local custom 
as authorized the appointment of several vicars-gen- 
eral. The one syiecially charged with the canonical 
lawsuits {jurifdictio contentiosa)^ e. g. with criminal 
actions against ecclesiastics or with matrimonial cases, 
is still known as the “official”; it must be noted that 
he is none the less free to exercise the functions of vicar- 
general in other departments of diocesan administra- 
tion. A contrary custom fire vails in certain dioccsses 
of Germany, where the “official” possesses only the 
jurisdictio cordentiosa, but this is a derof^ation from the 
common law. For the temporal administration of the 
church the bishop may appoint an ceconomWf i. e. an 
administrator. As such functions do not require 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, this administrator may be a 
layman. The choice of a layman fully acquainted 
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Malay Archipelago 
New Zealand 
Philippine Islands 
and Hawaii 
Polynesia 


* Though Bulls have been issued four of these dioceses 
have not been erected. 
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* The Diocese of Ceuta is not enumerated, as it belongs to Ca- 
diz, Spain 

t Delegation of Arabia and Egypt. See above, foot-note to 
Asia 


Armenian Rite:- 
Ausl na 
Russia 
Asia 
Africa 


Oriental Rites 

I £ I 


Coptic Rite: — 

Afnca 

Greek Bueoarian Rite.— 
Macedonia 
Thrace 

Greek Melchite Rite. — 
Asia 

Greek Rumanian Rite - 
Aust na 

♦Greek RimiENiAN Rite 
Aust na 
Russia 

Syrian Rite* — 

Asia 

SyRO-Ch ALWEAN RlTE 

Asia 

Syro-Malabar Rite: — 
A»m 

Syro-Maronite Rite: — 
Asia 


♦The Ruthenian bishop for the United States has neither a 
diocese, properly so called, nor ordinary junsdiction . 

t One of these dioceses has been suppressed bv the Russian 
Government. 
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with the civil law of the country may sometimes offer 
many advantages (Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, no. 75). In certain very extensive dioceses the 
pope appoints a vicariuB generalis in pontificalibiiSt or 
auxiliary bishop, whose duty is to supply the place of 
the diocesan bishop in the exercise of those functions 
of the sacred ministry which demand episcopal order. 
In the appointment of this bishop the pope is not bound 
to observe the special rules for the appointment of a 
residential bishop. These titular bisnops possess no 

i ’urisdiction by right of their office ; the diocesan bishop, 
lowever, can grant them, e. g., the powers of a vicar- 
general. 

The common ecclesiastical law contains no enact- 
ments relating to the rights and powers of the chancel- 
lor, an official met with m many aioceses (see Diocesan 
Chancery). The Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more (no. 71) advises the establishment of a chancery 
in every diocese of the United States. The chancellor 
is specially charged with the af&xing of the episcopal 
seal to all acts issued in the name of the bishop, in order 
to prove their authenticity. He appears also in the 
conduct of ecclesiastical lawsuits, e. g. in matrimonial 
cases, to prove the authenticity of uie alleged docu- 
ments, to vouch for the depositions of witnesses, etc. 
Because of the importance of his functions, the chan- 
cellor sometimes holds the office of vicar-general in 
spiritualihua. By episcopal chancery is sometimes 
understood the office where are written the documents 
issued in the name of the bishop and to which is ad- 
dressed the correspondence relating to the administra- 
tion of the diocese; sometimes also the term signifies 
the persons employed in the exercise of these functions. 
The taxes or dues which the episcopal chancery may 
claim for the issuing of documents were fixed by the 
Council of Trent (Seas. XXI, c. i, Dc ref.) ; afterwards 
by Innocent XI (hence their name Taxa Innocen- 
tiana)j 8 Oct., 1678; finally by Leo XIII, 10 June, 1896. 
The fiscal of the bishop, also known as promotor or pro- 
curator p^acalisy is the ecclesiastic charged with attend- 
ing to the interests of the diocese in all trials and espe- 
cially with endeavouring to secure the punishment 
of all offences cognizable in the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
An assistant, who is called fiscal advocate (advocatua 
fiacalis), may be appointed to aid this officer. 

Formerly the diocese was divided into a number of 
archdeaconries, each administered by an archdeacon, 
who possessed considerable authority in that part of 
the diocese placed under his jurisdiction. The Coun- 
cil of Trent restricted very much their authority, and 
since then the office of the archdeacon has gradually 
disappeared. It exists at the present day only as an 
honorary title, given to a canon of the cathedral chap- 
ter (see Archdeacon). On the other hand, the ancient 
office of mcarii foraneiy decani ruraleSy or archiprea - 
byteri still exists in the Church (see Archpriest; 
Dean).^ The division of the diocese into deaneries is 
not obligatory, but in large dioceses the bishop usually 
entrusts to certain priests known as deans or vicars 
forane the oversight of the clergy of a portion of his 
diocese, and generally delegates to them special juris- 
dictional powers (Third Plen. Council of Baltimore, nos. 
27-30). Finally, by means of the diocesan synod all 
the cler^ participates in the general administration 
of the diocese. According to the common law, the 
bishop is bound to assemble a synod every year, to 
which he must convoke the vicar-general, the deans, 
the canons of the cathedral, and at least a certain num- 
ber of parish priests. Here, however, custom and 
pontifical privileges have depaii^ in some points from 
the general legislation. At this meeting, all questions 
relating to the moral and the ecclesiastical discipline of 
the diocese are publicly discussed and settled. In the 
synod the bishop is the sole legislator; the members 
may, at the request of the bishop, give their advice, 
but they have only a deliberative voice in the choice of 
the examinatorea deri dicBceaaniy i. e. the ecclesiastics 


charged with the examination of candidates for the 
pariiuies (Third Plen. Council of Baltimore, nos. 23- 
26). It is becau^ the diocesan statutes are generally 
elaborated and promulgated in a synod that they are 
sometimes known as atatiUa aynodalia. In addition to 
the general laws of the Church and the enactments of 
national or plenary and provincial synods, the bishop 
may regulate by statutes, that are often real ecclesias- 
tic^ laws, the particular discipline of each diocese, or 
apply the general laws of the Church to the special 
neecis of the diocese. Since the bishop alone possesses 
all the legislative power, and is not bound to propose 
in a synod these diocesan statutes, he may modify 
them or add to them on his own authority. 

VII. Vacancy of the Diocese. — We have already 
explained how a diocese becomes vacant (see V above) ; 
here it will suffice to add a few words touching the ad- 
ministration of the diocese during such vacancy. In 
dioceses where there is a coadjutor bishop with nght of 
succession, the latter, by the fact of the decease of the 
diocesan bishop, becomes the residential bishop or or- 
dinary (q. V.) of the diocese. Otherwise the govern- 
ment of the diocese during the vacancy belongs r^u- 
larly to the chapter of the cathedral church. ’Die 
chapter must choose within eight days a vicar capitu- 
lar, whose powers, although less extensive, are in Kind 
like those of a bishop. If the chapter does not fulfil 
this obligation, the archbishop appoints ex officio a 
vicar capitular. In dioceses where a chapter does 
not exist, an administrator is appointed, designated 
either by the bishop himself before his death, or, in ci^e 
of his neglect, by the metropolitan or by the senior 
bishop of the province (see Administrator). 

VIII. Conspectus of the Diocesan System of 
THE Catholic Church. — The accompanying table of 
the diocesan system of the Church shows that there are 
at present throughout the world : 9 patriarchates of the 
Latin, 6 of the Oriental Rites; 6 suburbicarian dio- 
ceses; 163 (or 166 with the Patriarchates of Venice, 
Lisbon, and Goa, in reality archdioceses) archdioceses 
of the Latin, and 20 of the Oriental Rites ; 675 dioceses 
of the Latin, and 52 of the Oriental Rites; 137 vicari- 
ates Apostolic of the Latin, and 5 of the Oriental 
Rites; 58 prefectures Apostolic of the Latin Rite; 12 
Apostolic delegations ; 21 abbeys or prelatures nulliua 
diceceaisy i. e. exempt from the juriscliction of the dio- 
cesan bishop. There are also 89 titular archdioceses 
and 432 titular dioceses. 


Thomabbin, Vetus et nova diseiplina ecdeaiai, etc. (Pans, 
1091), Part. I, Bk. 1, nos. 64-69; Lonino, Oesch. dea deutseften 
Ktrchcnrrchta (t^trasbura, 1878), I, 410; II, 129 sqq.; Har- 
NACK, Die MisHion und Ausbreitung den Chrtntentums in den 
ernten drei Jahrhunderlen (I^ipsiR, 1M7), 319 sqq.; Du chebne, 
Ongxnca du cuUe chrftien (Pans, 1902), 11 sqq.; Idem, Hint, an- 
cienne de VEgltae (Pans, 1906), I, 624: Idem, Fasten 4macopaux 
de Vanciennc GaiUe (Paris, 1907); Savio, OH anttchi vencovt 
d* Italia (Turin, 1899), I: Webminohopf, Oench. der Kirchen- 
verfansung DeiUncfU. im M. A. (I/eipziR, 1M5); Hauck, JtirrA- 
engench. Ueutnchl. (Leipzig, 1896-1903); Linqard, Hint, and 
Antiq. of the Anglo-Saxon Church (reprint, London, 1899); 
Laniqan, Ecd. History of Ireland (Dublin, 1829); Bellesuezm, 
Gesch. der kathol. Kirche in Irland (Mainz, 1890--91); Idem. 
Oesch. der kathol. Kirche in Schottlund (Mainz, 1883); tr. Hunt- 
er-Blaxr, History of the Catholic Church in Scotland (London. 
1889); Hinschius, System des kathol. Kirchenrechta (Berlin. 
1878), II, 378 sqq.; Von Schereil Handbuch des Kirchen- 
rechts (Graz, 18W), I, 663 sqq.; Wernz, Jus Decretalium 
(Rome, 1899), II, 348 sqq.; SagmOllbr, Lehrbuch des kathol. 
Kirchenrechts (Freiburg, 1900-1904), 231, 346, and bibli- 
ography under Bischof; Battandzer, Ann. pent, cath, (Paris, 
1908); La Oerarchia CaUolica (Rome, 1908); Missiones Catholi- 
cs (Rome, 1907h Baumoartbn and Swoboda, Die kathol. 
Kirche auf dem Erdenrund (Munich, 1907). For a catalogue 
of all known Catholic dioceses to 1198, with names and regu- 
lar dates of occupants, see Gams, Senes episc. ecd. Caih. (Rat- 
isbon, 1873-86), and his continuator Eubel, Hterarchia 
Catholica Medii jEvi, im-im (Mtinster, 1899). Cf. also the 
edphabetioal list of all known dioceses, aiicient and modem, 
in Ma8-Latrze, Trisor de chronol. d'hist. et de giog. (Paris, 
1889), and the descriptive text of Werner, Or&ta terrar. 
Catholicus (Freiburg. 1890). For the dioceses, etc. in the mis- 
sionary territories of the Catholic Church see Strezt, Kathol- 
ischer Missionsadas (Steyl, 1906). For details of dioceses in 
English-speaking countries see Catholic Directories for United 
States, England, Ireland, Australia. Canada, India. 

A. Van Hove. 
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DIOOLKTIAirOPOLU 


Dioeleai a titular see of Phrygia in Asia Minor 
Diocleia is mentioned by Ptolemf (V, iC23) where 
the former editions read Dokela; this m probably 
native name, which must have been hellenized at a 
later time; m the same way Doclea in Dalmatia is 
more commonly called Dioclea. The autonomous 
rights of l^oclea are proved by its coins struck in the 
reign of Elagabalus (Head, Hist. Nimi., 662). It 



j. — XL — I lu-w tua fcuc twuirui or inir- 

^ntb century, as a bishopric in Phrygia Pacatiana, 
the metropolis of which was Laodicca. Only two 
bishops are known, in 431 and 451 (Lequien, Or. 
Chnst., I, 823). An inscrifition found near Doghia, 
or Dola, a village in the vilayet of Smyrna, shows that 
it must be the site of Dioclea, though there are no 
ruins. 

Ramsay, I/mL Gcogr of Asia Minor, 139; Idem, Citiea and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, 632, 652, 660, 663, 

S. P^:TllIDi3S. 


Diocletian (Valerius Diocletianus), Roman 
Emperor and persecutor of the Church, b. of parents 
who had been slaves, at Dioclea, near 8alona, in Dal- 
matia, A. D. 245; d. at Salona, a. n. 313. He entered 
the army and by his marked aliilitics attained the 
offices of Governor of Mcpsia, consul, and commander 
of the guards of the palace. In the Persian war, un- 
der Cams, he especially distinguished himself. When 
the son and successor of ("ams, Numerian, was mur- 
dered at Chaleedon, the choice of the army fell upon 
Diocletian, who immediately slew with his own hand 
the murderer Aper ( 17 Sept., 284). His career as em- 
peror belongs to secular history. Here only a sum- 
mary will be given. The reign of Diocletian (284- 
305) marked an era both in the military and political 
history of the empire. The triumph which he cele- 
brated together with his colleague Maximian (20 
Nov., 303) was the last triumph which Rome ever 
beheld. Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Nile 
furnished tniphies ; but the proudest boast of the con- 
queror was that Persia, the persistent enemy of Rome, 
had at last been subdued. Soon after his acces- 
sion to power Diocletian realized that the empire was 
too uijwi(4dy and too much exposed to attack to be 
safely ruled by a single head. Accordingly, he asso- 
ciated with himself Maximian, a bold but rude soldier, 
at first as Ciesar and afterwards as Augustus (280). 
Later on, he further distributed his power by granting 
the inferior title of Caesar to two ^nerals, (lalcrius and 
Constantins (292). He reserved for his own portion 
Thrace, Egypt, and Asia; Italy and Africa were Maxi- 
miaii^s provinces, while Galeriiis was stationed on the 
Danub(^ and Constantins had charge of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. But the supreme control remained in 
Diocletian’s hands. None of the rulers resided in 
Rome, and thus the way was prepared for the down- 
fall of the imperial city. Moreover, Diocletian under- 
mined the authority of the Senate, assumed the dia- 
dem, and introduced the servile ceremonial of the Per- 
sian court. After a prosperous nngn of nearly twenty- 
one years, he abdicated the thnme and retired to 
Salona, where he lived in magnificent seclusion until 


^\)iocletian’8 name is associated with the I^t and 
most terrible of all the ten persecutions of the early 
Church Nevertheless it is a fact that the Chnstians 
enjoyed peace and prosperity during the greater por- 
tion of hw reign. Euselnus, who lived at this time, 
describes in glowing terms ‘ the glory and the liberty 
with which the doctrine of piety was honoured , and 
he extols the clemency of the emperors towards the 
Christian governors whom they appomted, and 

Hrti^^thJSero^eroTt^^^^^^ 


multitudes that flocked to the religion of Christ, and 
of the spacious and splendid churches erected in the 
place of the humbler buildings of earlier days. At the 
same time he bewails the falling from ancient fervour 
‘by reason of excessive liberty’^ (Hist. Eccl., VIII, i). 
Had Diocletian remained sole empieror, he would 
probably have allowed this toleration to continue un- 
disturbed. It was his subordinate Galerius who first 
induced him to turn persecutor. These two rulers of 
the East, at a council held at Nicomedia in 302, re- 
solved to suppress Christianity throughout the em- 
pire. The cathedral of Nicomedia was demolished 
(24 Feb., 303). An edict was issued “to tear down 
the churches to the foundations, and to destroy the 
Sacred Scriptures by fire ; and commanding also that 
those who were in 
honourable sta- 
tions should be de- 
graded if they per- 
severed in their 
adherence to Chris- 
tianity” (Euseb., 
op. cit., VIII, ii). 

Tnree further edicts 
(303-304) marked 
successive stages in 
the severity of the 
persecution ; the 
first ordering that 
the bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons 
should be impris- 
oned ; the second 
that thev should be 
tortureti and com- 
pelled by every 
means to sacrifice; 
the third including 
the laity as well as 
the clergy. The 
atrocious cruelty with which these edicts were enforced, 
and the vast numbers of those who suffered for the Faith 
are attested by Eusebius and the Acts of the Martyrs, 
We read even of the massacre of the whole population 
of a town because they declared themselves ( nristians 
(Euseb., loc. cit., xi, xii; Lactant., “Div. Instit.”, V, 
xi). The abdication of Diocletian (1 May, 305) ana 
the subsequent partition of the empire brought relief 
to many provinces. In the East, however, where 
Galerius and Maximian held sway, the persecution 
continued to rage. Thus it will be seen tnat the so- 
called Diocletian persecution should bo attributed to 
the influence of Galerius; it continued for seven years 
after Diocletian’s abdication. (See Persecutions.) 

ETTHKBii.iH, IJiHt Eccl. Ill G., XX; De Mart. Palvcstince, P. 
G., XX, l‘l.'i7-1520; LACTANTiim, Diviwc Jnstitutionrs, V, 
in P Z..VI; Dc Morfibus Pvrsecutorum, P, L., VII; Gibbov, De- 
dine and Fall of the Rinnan Empire, xiu, xvi: Allard, La pfT- 
secution dc Dioclctien et le tnomphe de Vegliae (Pan«, 1890); 
Idem. Lc chnstianmme et Vempire romatn (Pans, 1898); Idem, 
Ten Lectures on the Martyrs, Xr. (I.onclon, 1907); Duchesne, 
Uistinre ancumne de V cglise (Paris, 1907), II. 

T. B. SCANNELL. 



Emperor Diocletia.n 
(Cupitolme Museum, Rome) 


Diode tianopolis, a titular see of Palmstina 
Prima. This ci^ is mentioned by Hiorocles (Syneo- 
demus, 719, 2), Georgius Gyprius (ed. Gelzer, 1012), 
and in some “ Notitiie Episcopatuum ”, as a suffragan 
of ( /flcsarea. Its native name is unknown, and its site 
has not been identified. One bishop is known, Eli- 
BJBUs, in 359 (Lequien, Oriens Christianus, III, 046). 
(2) Another Diocletianopolis was a suffragan see of 
Philippopolis in Thrace. Its site is unknown. Two 
bishops are mentioned, Cyriacus in 431, and Epicte- 
tus in 451 and 458. A third, Elias, in 553, is doubtful 
(Leiiuien, op. cit,, I, llGl). (3) Still another Di(> 
cletianopolis was a suffragan of Ptolemais in Thebais 
Secunda (Parthey, Notit. Episc., I). Tliis city is also 
mentioned by Hierocles (op. cit., 732, 3), and by 
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Georgius Cyprius, 772. Gelzer thinks that Diocle- 
tianopolis is a later name of Apollinopolis Minor, the 
Coptic Kds Berbir, and the Arabian IC(is, still existing 
near Koft (Coptus). (Am^lineau, GiSographie de 
TEgypte'', 490, 573, 576.) One bishop of Apollin- 
op(^ Minor is known, Pabiscus, mentioned m 431 
(Lequien, II, 603). 

S. PisTRinks. 

Diodorus of Tarsus, date of birth uncertain; d. 
about A. D. 392. He was of noble family, probably of 
Antioch. St. Basil calls him a nursling” of Sil- 
vanus, Bishop of Tarsus, but whether this discipleship 
was at Antioch or at Tarsus is not known. He studied 
at Athens, then embraced the monastic state. He 
became head of a monastery in or near Antioch, and 
St. Chrysostom was his disciple. When Antioch 
groaned under Arian bishops, ne did not join the 
small party of irreconcilables headed by PauUnus, 
yet when Bishop Leontius made Aetius a deacon, 
Diodorus and Flavian threatened to leave his com- 
munion and retire to the West, and the bishop 
yielded. These two holy men, though not priests, 
taught the people to sing the Psalms in alternate 
choirs (a practice which quickly spread throughout 
the Church), at first in the chapels of the martyrs, 
then, at Leontius’s invitation, in the churches. When 
at length, in 361, the Arian party appointed an ortho- 
dox bi^op in the person of St. Meletius, Diodorus was 
made priest. He seems to have written some of his 
works against the pagans as early os the reign of 
Julian, for that emperor declared that Diodorus had 
used the learning and eloq^uence of Athens against 
the immortal gods, who haa punished him with sick- 
ness of the throat, emaciation, wrinkles, and a hard 
and bitter life. In the persecution of Valens (364- 
78), Flavian and Diodorus, now priests, during the 
exile of Meletius kept the C’atholics together, assem- 
bling them on the northern bank of the Orontes, since 
the Arian emperor did not permit Catholic worship 
within the city. Many times banished, Diodorus, in 
372, made the acquaintance of St. Basil in Armenia, 
whither that saint had come to visit Meletius. On 
the return of the latter to his flock, he made Diodorus 
Bishop of Tarsus and Metropolitan of Cilicia. Theo- 
dosius soon after, in a decree, named Diodorus and 
St. Pelagius of Laodicea as norms of orthodoxy for 
the whole East. Diodorus was at the Councils of 
Antioch in 379 and of Constantinople in 381. Sozo- 
men makes him responsible at the latter council for 
the proposal of Nectarius as bishop of that city, and 
represents him as one of the chief movers in the ap- 
pointment of St. Flavian as successor to Meletius, by 
which the unhappy schism at Antioch was prolonged. 

Diodorus came to Antioch in 386 or later, when St. 
Chiysostom was already a priest. In a sermon he 
spoke of Chrysostom as a St. Jolm the Baptist, the Voice 
of the Church, the Rod of Moses. Next day Chrysos- 
tom ascended the pulpit and declared that when the 
people had applauded, he had groaned ; it was Diodo- 
rus, his father, who was John the Baptist; the 
Antiochenes could bear witness how he had lived 
without possessions, having his food from alms, and 
persevering in prayer and preaching; like the Baptist 
he had taught on the other side of the river, often he 
had been imprisoned — nay, he had been often be- 
headed, at least in will, for the Faith. In another 
sermon he likens Diodorus to the martyrs: ''See his 
mortifled limbs, his face, having the form of a man, 
but the expression of an Angel I ” 

St. Basil in 375 asked Diodorus to disown a ficti- 
tious letter circulated in his name, permitting mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. In the following 
year he criticizes the rhetorical style of the longer of two 
treatises sent him by Diodorus, but gives warm praise 
to the shorter. Diodorus’s style is praised by Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, and Photius, but of his very numer- 


ous writings only a few imimportant fragments have 
been preserved, chiefly in Caten© (q. v.). He wrote 
against some^of the heresies and still more against 
heathen philosophy. Photius gives a detailed sum- 
mary of his eight hooks "de Fato”; they were evi- 
dently very dull from a modem point of view. Ac- 
cording to Leontius he composed commentaries on 
the whole Bible. St. Jerome says that these were 
imitations of those of Eusebius of Emesa, but less 
distinguished by secular learning. Diodorus rejected 
the allegorical interpretation of the Alexandrians, and 
adhered to the literal sense. In this he was followed 
by his disciple Theodore of Mopsuestia, and by 
Chrysostom in his unequalled expositions. The 
Antiochene School of which he was the leader was 
discredited by the subsequent heresies of Nestorius, 
of whom his disciple Theodore of Mopsuestia was the 
precursor. Theodoret wrote to exculpate Diodorus, 
but St. Cyril declared him a heretic. The damning 
passages cited by Marius Mercator and Leontius seem, 
however, to belong to a work of Theodore, not of 
Diodorus ; nor was the latter condemned when Theo- 
dore and passages of Theodoret and Ibas (the Three 
Chapters) were condemned by the Fifth General 
Council (553). It seems certain that Diodorus went 
too far in his opposition to (the younger) Apollinarius 
of Laodicea, according to whom the rational soul in 
Christ was supplied hy the Logos. Diodorus, in 
emphasizing the completeness of tlic Sacred Human- 
ity, appears to have asserted two hypostases, not 
necessarily in a heretical sense. If the developments 
by Theodore throw a shade on the reputation of 
Diodorus, the praise of all his contemporaries and 
especially of his disciple Chrysostom tend yet more 
strongly to exculpate him. It will be best to look 
upon Diodorus as the innocent source of Nestorianism 
(q. V.) only in the sense that St. C3Til of Alexandria 
is admittedly the unwilling origin of Monophysitism 
through some incorrect expressions. Against this 
view are Julicher [in Tlieol. lit. Z. (1902), 82-86] and 
Funk [in “Rev. d’hist. eccl.”. Ill (1902), 947-71; 
reprinted with improvements in Kirchengesch. 
Abhandl.” (Paderbom, 1907), III, 323]. 

The fragments of his Commentaries on the Old 
Testament are collected in Migne, P. G., XXXIII, 
from the Catena of Nicephorus and that published by 
Corderius (Antwerp, 1643-6), also from Mai, “Nova 
Patrum Bibl.’’, VI. A few more are found in Pitra, 
"Spicilegium Solesmense” (Paris, 1852), I. A long 
list of the lost works is in Fabricius, “Bibl. Gr.”, V, 
24 (reprinted in Migne, loc. cit.). Some Syriac dog- 
matic fragments are in Lagarde, “Analecta Syriaca” 
(Leipzig and London, 1858). Four treatises of 
Pseudo^ustin Martyr have been attributed to Dio- 
dorus by Hamack (“Texte und Unters.”, N. F., VI, 
4, 1901). 

For his life, see Tillemont, M&nunreB,vo\. VIII, and Vena- 
bleb in Did. of Chrxat. Btogr.^ s. v. On Diodorus as an exegete* 
Turner in Hastings. Diet, of the Bible, V, 600; Kihn, Die 
Bedeutung der antiocheniechen Schule (Weissenburg, 1866, 
Ingolstaut, 1867): Ueber Thcoria und Allegona nach verlormen 
hermeneutischen Schrdtm der Antiochener in Th. Quartalsch. 
(1880), LXII, 663; Ermoni, Dzodore de Taree et son rdle doc- 
trinal in Muefion, nouv. s^rie (1001), II, 431; Idem, Ecole 
thM. (fAntioche in Diet, de thSol. catk., II, 1435 sqq ' see also 
ViGOUROUX, Ecole ex^gHique d’Antioche in Diet, de la Bible, 
1, 683 sqq. On the School of Antioch in general see bibli- 
ography of article Antioche by Leclbrcq in Diet. d'Arch. chret. 

John Chapman. 

Diognetus, Epistle to (Epistola ad Diognbtum). 
— ^This beautiful little apology for Christianity is cited 
by no ancient or medieval writer, and came down to 
us in a single MS. which perished in the siege of 
Strasburg (1870). The identification of Diognetus 
with the teacher of Marcus Aurelius, who bore the 
same name, is at most plausible. The author's name 
is unknown, and the date is anywhere between the 
Apostles and the age of Constantine. It was clearly 
composed during a severe persecution. 1116 manii^ 
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8^pt attributed it with other writines to Justin 
M^yr; but tlwt earnest philosopher and hasty 
jmter was quite in^pable of the restrained^ loquence, 
the smooth of thought, the limpid clearness of 
expression, which mark this epistle as one of the most 
I»rfect impositions of antiquity. The last two 
chapters (xi, xii) are florid and obscure, and bear no 
relation to the ^t of the letter. They seem to be a 
fragment of a hornily of later date. The writer of 
wis addition describes himself as a ^'disciple of the 

Apostles ; and through a misunderstanding of these 

words the epistle has, since the eighteenth century 
been clas^d with the writings of the Apostolic 
rathers. The letter breaks off at the end of chapter 
originally been much longer. 

The writer addresses the most excellent Diog- 
n^us^*, a well-disposed pagan, who desires to know 
what is the religion of Christians. Idol-worship is 
ridiculed, and it is shown that Jewish sacrifices and 
ceremonies cannot cause any pleasure to the only 
God and Creator of all. Christians are not a nation 
nor a sect, but are diffused throughout the world, 
though they are not of the world, but citizens^f 
heaven ; yet they are the scml of the world. God, fne 
invisible Creator, has sent llis C-hild, by whom He 
made all things, to save man, after lie has allowed 
man to find out his own weakness and proneness to 
sin and his incapacity to save himself. The last 
chapter is an exposition, “ first of the love of the 
Father, evidently to be followed secondly by another 
on the^ Son ; but this is lost. The style is harmonious 
and simple. The writer is a practised master of 
classical eloquence, and a fervent Christian. There 
is no resemblance to the public apologies of the second 
century. A closer affinity is with the Ad J )onatum 
of 8t. Cyprian, which is similarly addressed to an 
inquiring pagan. The writer does not refer to Holy 
Scripture, but he uses the Gospels, I Peter, and I John, 
and is saturated with the Epistles of St. Paul. Ilar- 
nack secims to be right in refusing to place the author 
earlier than Irenjeus. One might well look for him 
much later, in the persecutions of Valerian or of 
Diocletian. He cannot be an obscure person, but 
must be a writer otherwise illustrious; and yet he is 
certainly not one of those writers whose works have 
come down to us from the second or third centuries. 
The name of Lucian the Martyr would perhaps satisfy 
the conditions of the problem; and the loss of that 
part of the letter where it spoke more in detail of the 
Son of God would be explained, as it would have been 
suspected or convicted of the Arianism of which 
Lucian is the reputed father. The so-called letter 
may be in reality the apology presented to a judge. 

The editio prinreps is that of Stephanus (Paris, 
1592), and the epistle was included among the works 
of St. Justin by Sylburg (Heidelberg, 159;^) and sub- 
seouent editors; the best of such editions is in Otto, 
*‘(jorpu8 Apologetarum Christ.” (3d ed., Jena, 1879), 
HI, Tillemont followed a friend's suggestion in 
attributing it to an earlier date, and Gallandi included 
it in his “ Bibl. Vett. PP.”, I, as the work of an anony- 
mous Apostolic Father. It has been given since then 
in the editions of the Apostolic Fathers, especially 
those of Hefele, Funk (2d od., 1901), Gebhardt, liar- 
nack, and Zahn (1878), Lightfoot and Harmer (l^n- 
don, 1891, with English tr.). Many separate editions 
have appeared in Germany. There is an English trans- 
lation in the Ante-Nicene Library (London, low-), I. 
The dissertations on this treiitise are too numerous to 
catalogue: they are not as a ride of much value. 
Baraticr and Gallandi attributed the etter to Clement 
of Rome, Bhhl to an Apostolic Father, and he ^“8 
followed by the Catholic editors or critics, Mohler, 
Hefele, Permaneder, Alzog; whereaa Grpssheim, 
Tzschimer, Semisch, placed it in the time of • 

Domer referred it to ^ 

the second century, while Ceillier, Hoffmann, Otto, 


defended the MS. attribution to Justin; Fessler held 
for the first or second century. These definite views 
are now abandoned, likewise the suggestions of KrUwr 
that Aristides was the author, of Driiseke that it is by 
Apelles, of Overbeck tliat it is post-Constantinian, 
and of Donaldson that it is a fifteenth-century rhetor- 
ical exercise (the MS. was thirteenth- or fourteenth- 
century). Zahn has sensibly suggested 250-310. 
Harnack gives 170-300. 

References to all these writers will be found in Patres Apoa* 
iohci, ed. Funk. See also Bahdrnhbwkr, Geach. der altkirchl. 
Lit., I, and bibliography in Richardson, Biblxogr. SunopavSt 
and Chevalier, Bw ~bibl. On the MS. see Texle und Unter* 
autdiuno^'n, I (1882, Harnack), and II (1883, Gebhardt), and 
Hvhnack, (teach der alf~chr. Lit., I, 757. The concluding 
chapters are attributed to Ilippolytus by Di Pauli in Them, 
Quartalachrift, LXXXVIII (1900), i, 28. 

John Chapman. 

Dionysias, a titular see in Arabia. This city, 
which figures in the ''Syneedemos'* of Hierocles 
(723, 3) and Georgius Cyprius (1072), is mentioned 
only in Parthey's “Prima Notitia", about 840, as a 
suffragan of Bostra. Lequien (Or. christ., II, 855) 
gives the names of three Greek bishops, Severus, 
present at Nicaja in 325, Elpidius at Constantinople in 
381, and Maras at (^halcedon in 451. Another, Peter, 
is known by an inscription (Waddington, Inscriptions 
. . . de Syrie, no. 2327). Fifteen or sixteen titular Latin 
bishops are known throughout the fifteenth century 
(Lenuien, op. cit., HI, 1309; Eubcl, I, 232, ll, 160). 
Waadington (op. cit., 529 sqq.) identifies Dionysias 
with Soada, now es -Sfiw^da, the chief town of a caza 
in the vilayet of Damascus, where many inscriptions 
have been found. Soada, though an important city, 
is not alluded to in ancient authors under this name; 
inscriptions prove that it was built by a 'Gord builder 
Dionysos” and that it was an episcopal see. Nfildeke 
admits this view. Gesenius identifies Dionysias with 
Shohb& (Philippopolis), but this is too far from Da- 
mascus. 

Gblzeb, ed., Oeorgii Cypni deacriplio orbia Romani, 206. 

S. P^TRIDES. 

Dionysius, Saint, Pope, date of birth unknown: 
d. 26 or 27 December, 2G8. During the pontificate of 
Pope Stephen (254-57) Dionysius appears as a presby- 
ter of the Roman Church and as such took part in the 
controversy concerning the validity of heretical baj^ 
tism (see Baptism under sub-title Rehaptism), This 
caused Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria to write him a 
letter on baptism in which he is described as an excel- 
lent and learned man (Eusebius, Hist, eccl., VII, vii). 
Later, in the time of Pope Sixtus II (257-58), the 
same Bishop of Alexandria addressed Dionysius a 
letter concerning Lucianus (ibid., VII, ix); who this 
Lucianus was is not known. After the martyrdom of 
Sixtus II (6 August, 258) the Roman See remained 
vacant for nearly a year, as the violence of the perse- 
cution made it impossible to elect a new head. It 
was not until the persecution had begun to subside 
that Dionysius was raised (22 July, 259) to the office 
of Bishop of Rome. Some months later the Emperor 
Gallienus issued his edict of toleration, which brought 
the persecution to an end and gave a legal existence to 
the Church (Eusebius, Hist, eccl., VII, xiii). Thus 
the Roman Church came again into possession of its 
buildings for worship, its cemeteries, and other proper- 
ties, and Dionysius was able to bring its administra- 
tion once more into order. About 260 Bishop Diony- 
sius of Alexandria wrote his letter to Ammon i us and 
Euphranor against Sabellianism in which he expressed 
himself with inexactness as to the Logos and its re- 
lation to God the Father (see Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria). Upon this an accusation against him was laid 
before Po^ Dionysius who called a synod at Rome 
about 260 for the settlement of the matter. The pope 
issued, in his own name and that of the council, an im- 
portant doctrinal letter in which, first, the erroneous 
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doctrine of Sabellius wae again condemned and, then, 
the false opinions of those were rejected who, like the 
Marcionites, in a similar manner separate the Divine 
monarchy into three entirely distinct hypostases, or 
who represent the Son of God as a created being, while 
the Holy Scriptures declare Him to have been begotten; 
passages in tne Bible, such as Deut., jcxxii, 6, Prov., 
viii, 22, cannot be cited in support of false doctrines 
such as these. Along with this doctrinal epistle Pope 
Dionysius sent a separate letter to the Alexandrian 
Bishop in which the latter was called on to explain his 
views. This Dionysius of Alexandria did in his 
"Apologia'' (Athanasius, De sententid. Dionysii, V, 
xiii; De decretis Nicsenss synodi, xxvi). According 
to the ancient practice of the Roman Church Dionysius 
also extended nis care to the faithful of distant lands. 
When the Christians of Cappadocia were in great dis- 
tress from the marauding incursions of the Goths, the 
pope addressed a consolatory letter to the Church of 
Csesorea and sent a laige sum of money by messengers 
for the redemption of enslaved Christians (Basiuus, 
Epist. Ixx, ed. Gamier). The great synod of Antioch 
wnich deposed Paul of Samosata sent a circular letter 
to Pope Dionysius and Bishop Maximus of Alexandria 
concerning its proceedings (Eusebius, Hist, eccl., VII, 
xxx). After death the body of Dionysius was buried 
in the papal crypt in the catacomb of Callistus. 

L^her Pont.^ ed. Duchesne, I, ccxlviii, 167 : Lanoen, Git- 
schichte der romiachen Kirche (Bonn, 1881), I, 352 aqq.; 
Haqemann, Die romiache Kirche (Freiburg im Br., 1864), 344 
sqq., 432 sqq.; Hbfele. Konztlienaeachichte, 2nd ed., I, 255 sqq.; 
Bardenhewer, der aukirchlichen Literatur (Freiburg 

im Br., 1903), II. 681 sq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Dionysius, Saint, Bishop of Corinth about 170. 
The date is fixed by the fact that he wrote to Pope 
Soter (c. 168 to 176; Haraack gives 165-7 to 173-5). 
Eusebius in his Chronicle placed his "floruit" in the 
eleventh year of Marcus Aurelius (171). When Hege- 
sippus was at Corinth in the time of Pope Anicetus, 
Primus was bishop (about 150-5) , while Bacchyllus was 
Bishop of Corinth at the time of the Paschal contro- 
versy (about 190-8). Dionysius is only known to us 
through Eusebius, for St. Jerome (De viris ill., xxvii) 
has used no other authority. Eusebius knew a col- 
lection of seven of the “Catholic Letters to the 
Churches" of Dionysius, together with a letter to him 
from Pinytus, Bishop of (^nossus, and a private letter 
of spiritual advice to a lady named Chiysophora, who 
had written to him. 

Eusebius first mentions a letter to the Lacediemo- 
nians, teaching orthodoxy, and enjoining peace and 
union. A second was to the Athenians, stirring up 
their faith exhorting them to live according to the 
Gospel, since they were not far from apostasy. Diony- 
sius spoke of the recent martyrdom of their bishop. 
Publius (in the persecution of Marcus Aurelius), and 
says that Dio^sius the Areopa^ite was the first Bishop 
of Athens. To the Nicomedians he wrote against 
Marcionism. Writing to Gortyna and the other dio- 
ceses of Crete, he praised the bishop, Philip, for his 
aversion to heresy. To the Church of Amastris in 
Pontus he wrote at the instance of Bacchylides and 
Elpistus (otherwise unknown), mentioning the bishop's 
name as Palmas ; he spoke in this letter of marriage 
and continence, ancl recommended the charitable 
treatment of those who had fallen away into sin or 
heresy. Writing to the Cnossians, he recommended 
their bishop, Pinytus, not to lay the yoke of continence 
too heavily on the brethren, but to consider the weak- 
ness of most. Pinytus replied, after polite words, that 
he hoped Dionysius would send strong meat next time, 
that his people might not grow up on the milk of 
babes. This severe prelate is mentioned by Eusebius 
(IV, xxi) as an ecclesiastical writer, and the historian 
praises the tone of his letter. 

But the most important letter is that to the Romans, 
the only one from which extracts have been preserved. 


Pope Soter had sent alms and a letter to the Corinth- 
i^s: — " For this has been your custom from the begin- 
ning, to do good to all the brethren in many ways, and 
to send alms to many Churches in different cities, now 
relieving the poverty of those who asked aid, now as- 
sisting the brethren in the mines by the alms you send, 
Romans keeping up the traditional custom of Romans, 
which your blessed bishop, Soter, has not only main- 
tained, but has even increased, by affording to the 
brethren the abundance which he has supplied^ and by 
comforting with blessed words the brethren who came 
to him, as a father his children." Again: "You also 
by this instruction have mingled together the Romans 
and Corinthians who are the planting of Peter and 
Paul. For they both came to our Corinth and planted 
us, and taught alike; and alike going to Italy and 
teaching there, were martyred at the same time.” 
Again: "To-day we have kept the holy Lord's day, on 
which we have read your letter, which we shall ever 
possess to read and to be admonished, even as the 
former one written to us through Clement.” The tes- 
timony to the generosity of the Roman Church is car- 
ried on by the witness of Dionysius of Alexandria in 
the third century; and Eusebius in the fourth declares 
that it was still seen in his own day in the great perse- 
cution. The witness to the martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, Kard. t6p airrbv Kaipbp, is of first-rate im- 
portance, and so is the mention of the Epistle of Clem- 
ent and the public reading of it. The letter of the 
pope was written "as a father to his children". 

Dionysius's own letters were evidently much prized, 
for in the last extract he says that he wrote them by 
request, and that they have been falsified "by the 
apostles of the devil". No wonder, ho adds, that the 
Scriptures are falsified by such persons. 

The extracts are in Kubf.bidb, Hmt. Eccl^, IV, xxiii, also II, 
XXV (Routh, Reliqutce Sacrce, I). See Harnacr, (teach, der Altchr. 
LiU., I, 236 Ion p. 785 are mentioned two fraipments attnbuted 
to Ongen, which may be from Dionysius’s letter to tiie Cnos- 
sians; they will be found in Holl. Fragmenta vomtamischer 
Kirchcnvater aua den Sacra Parallela (Leipzig, 1899), 28J; 

II, i, 313. Bakdenukwer, Geach. der altkxrchl. Ltd , 1, 532. 

John Chapman. 

Dionysius Exiguus, the surname Exiguus, or 
"The Little", adopted probably in self-depreciation 
and not because he was small of stature, flourished in 
the earlier part of the sixth century, dying before the 
year 544. According to his friend and fellow-student, 
Cassiodorus (De divinis Lectionibus, c. xxiii), though 
by birth a Scythian, he was in character a true Roman 
and thorough Catholic, most learned in both tongues 
— i. e. Greek and Latin — and an accomplished Scrip- 
turist. Much of his life was spent in Rome, where he 
governed a monastery as abbot. His industry was 
very great and he did good service in translating 
standard works from Greek into Latin, principally the 
"Life of St. Pachomius", the "Instruction of St. Pro- 
clus of Constantinople" for the Armenians, the "De 
opificio hominifl" of St. Gre^ry of Nyssa, the history 
of the discovery of the head of St. John the Baptist. 
The translation of St. Cyril of Alexandria's synodal 
letter against Nestorius, and some other works long 
attributed to Dionysius, are now acknowledged to be 
earlier and are assigned to Marius Mercator. 

Of great importance were the contributions of Dio- 
nysius to the science of canon law, the first beginnings 
of which in Western Christendom were due to him. 
His "Collectio Dionysiana" embraces (1) a collection 
of synodal decrees, of which he has left two editions: — 
(a) "Codex canonum Eccleshe Universae". This 
contains canons of Oriental synods and councils only 
in Greek and Latin, including those of the four oecu- 
menical councils from Nicaea (325) to Chalcedon (451). 
— (h) "Codex canonum ecclesiasticarum". This is 
in Latin only; its contents agree generally with the 
other, but the Council of Ephesus (431) is omitted, 
while the so-called "Canons of the Apostles" and those 
of Sardica are included, as well as 138 canons of the 
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(419).-(c) Of another 
bilingual vereion of Greek canons, undertaken at the 
instance of Pom Honnisdaa, only the preface has been 
^ collection of papal Constitutions 
(Collectio decretorum Pontificum Romanorum) from 
Siricius to Anastasias II (384-498). 

In chronolo^ Dionysius has left his mark con- 
spicuously, for It was he who introduced the use of the 
Christian liira (see Chronology) according to which 
dates are reckoned from the Incarnation, which he 
^signed to 25 March, in the year 754 from the founda- 
tion of Rome (a. u. c.). By this method of computa- 
tion he intended to supersede the “Era of Diocletion"' 
previously employed, being unwilling, as he tells us, 
that the name of an impious persecutor should be thus 
kept m memory. The Era of the Incarnation, often 
called the Dionysian Era, was soon much used in Italy 
and, to some extent, a little later in Spain; during the 
eighth and ninth centuries it was adopted in England. 
Charlemagne is said to have been the first Christian 
ruler to employ it officially. It was not until the tenth 
century that it was employed in the papal chancery 
(Lersch, Chronologic, Freiburg, 1899, p. 233). Diony- 
sius also gave attention to the calculation of Easter, 
which so greatly occupied the early ("hurch. To this 
end he advocated the adoption of the Alexandrian 
Cycle of nineteen years, extending that of St. Cyril for 
a period of ninety-five years in advance. It was in 
this work that he adopted the Era of the Incarnation. 

Dionysius, works in F. L., LXVII, and the testimony of 
Cashiodohuh, ibid,, LXX. See also Maabkn, Quellen der LU. 
det*. mn Hrehts tm Abcndlande (Graz, 1870); Hardenulwek, 
Genck. dfr uHkirch. Lit. (Freiburg im Br., 1W2). 

John Gerard. 


Dionysius of Alexandria (bishop from 247-8 to 
2G4-5), called “ the Great*^ by Eusebius, St. Basil, and 
others, wtis undoubtedly, after St. ('yprian, the most 
eminent bishop of the third century. Like St. Cyp- 
rian ho was less a great theologian than a great ad- 
ministrator. Like St. Cyjirian his writings usually 
took the form of letti^rs. Both saints were converts 
from paganism ; both were engaged in the controver- 
sies as to the restoration of those who had lapsed in 
the Decian pi^rsecution, about Novatiaii, and with re- 
gard to the iteration of heretical baptism ; both corre- 
spoiuled w ith the popes of their day. Yet it is curi- 
ous that neither mentions the name of the other. A 


single letter of Dionysius hjis been preserved in Gr(»ek 
canon law. For the n^st we are dependent on the 
many citations by Eusebius, and, for one phase, to 
the works of his great successor St. Athanasius. 

Dionysius was an old man when he died, so that his 
birth w ill fall about 190, or earlier. He is said to have 
been of ilistinguished parentage. He became a Chris- 
tian when still young. At a later period, whim he was 
warned by a priest of the danger he ran in studying the 
books of neretics, a vision — so he informs us assured 
him that he was capable of proving all thinra, and that 
this faculty had in fact been the cause of his conver- 
sion. He studied under Origen. The latter was ban- 
ished by Demetrius about 231, and Heracl^ t^k his 
place at the head of the catechetical school. On the 
death of Demetrius very soon afterwards, Heraclas 
became bishop, and Dionysius took the headship of 
the famous school. It is thought that he retained 
this office even when he 

das as bishop. In the last year of Philip, 249, a;lthough 
the emperor himself was reported to be a Christian, a 
riot at Alexandria, roused by a popular prophet and 
poet, had all the effect of a severe perseeution. It u 
Sescrilied by Dionysius in a letter to Fabius of ./^ti- 
och. The mob first seized an 

beat him with clubs when ho would not deny hm faith, 
pierced his eyes and face with ^cds, dragged him out 
of the city aiid stoned him. Then a woman named 
Quinterwl’o would not sacrifice, was drawn along the 
S plvenient by the feet, dashed against mill- 


stones, scourged; and finally stoned in the same sub- 
urb. The houses of the faithful were plundered. 
Not one, so far as the bishop knew, apostatized. The 
aged virgin, Apollonia, after her teeth had been 
knocked out, sprang of her owm accord into the fire 
prepared for her rather than utter blasphemies. Sera- 
pion had all his limbs broken, and was dashed dowm 
from the upper story of his own house. It was impos- 
sible for any Christian to go into the streets, even at 
night, for the mob was shouting that all who would 
not blaspheme should be burnt. The riot was stopped 
by the civil war, but the new Emperor Decius insti- 
tuted a legal persecution in Januaiy , 250. St. CVprian 
describes how at Carthage the Christians rushed to 
sacrifice, or at least to obtain false certificates of hav- 
ing done so. Similarly Dionysius tells us that at 
Alexandria many conformed through fear, others on 
account of official position, or persuaded by friends; 
some pale and trembling at their act, others boldly as- 
serting that they had never been Christians. &me 
endured imprisonment for a time ; others abjured only 
at the sight of tortures ; others held out until the tortures 
conquered their resolution. But there were noble in- 
stances of constancy. Julian and Kronion were 
scourged through the city on camels, and then burnt 
to death. A soldier, Besas, who protected them from 
the insults of the people, was beheaded. Macar, a 
Libyan, w^ burnt alive. Epimachus and Alexander, 
after long imprisonment and many tortures, were also 
burnt, with four women. The virgin Ammonarion 
also was long tortured. The ^ed Alercuria and Dio- 
nysia, a mother of many children, suffered by the 
sword. Heron, Ater, and Isidore, Egyptians, after 
many tortures were given to the flames. A boy of 
fifteen, Diosconis, who stood firm under torture, was 
dismissed by the judge for very shame. Nemesion 
was tortured and scourged, and then burnt between 
two robbers. A number of soldiers, and with them an 
old man named Ingenuus, made indignant signs to one 
who was on his trial and about to apostatize. When 
called to order they cried out that they were Christians 
with such boldness that the governor and his assessors 
were taken aback; they suffered a glorious martyr- 
dom. Numbers were martyred in the cities and vil- 
lages. A steward named Ischyrion was pierced 
through the stomach by his master with a large stake 
because he refused to sacrifice. Many fleil, wandered 
in the deserts and the mountains, and were cut off by 
hunger, thirst, cold, sickness, robbers, or wild beasts. 
A bishop named (Jhieremon escaped with his 
(wife?) to the Arabian mountain, and was no more 
heard of. Many were carried off as slaves by the Sara- 
cens and some of these were later ransomed for large 
sums. 

Some of the lapsed had been readmitted to Christian 
fellowship by the martyrs. Dionysius urged upon 
Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, who was inclined to join 
Novatian, that it was right to respect this judgment 
delivered by blessed martyrs “ now seated with Christ, 
and sharers in His Jungdom and assessors in His 
judgment’*. He adds the story of an old man, Sera- 
pion, who after a long and blameless life had sacrificed, 
and could obtain absolution from no one. On his 
death-bed he sent his grandson to fetch a priest. The 
priest was ill, but he gave a particle of the Eucharist to 
the cliild, telling him to moisten it and place it in the 
old man’s mouth. Serapion received it with joy, and 
immediately expired. Sabinus, the prefect, sent a 
frumentarius (detective) to search for Dionysius di- 
rectly the decree was published; he looked everywhere 
but in Dionysius’s own house, where the saint had 
quietly remained. On the fourth day he was inspired 
to depart, and he left at night, with his domestics and 
certain brethren. But it seems that he was soon made 
prisoner, for soldiers escorted the whole party to Ta- 

E osiris in the Mareotis. A certain Tiinothcus, who 
ad not been taken with the others, informed a passing 
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countryman, who carried the news to a wedding-feast 
he was attending. All instantly rose up and ruiSied to 
release the bishop. The soldiers took to flight, leav- 
ing their prisoners on their uncushioned litters. Dio- 
nysius, believing his rescuers to be robbers, held out his 
clothes to them, retaining only his tunic. They urged 
him to rise and fly. He begged them to leave him, de- 
claring that they might as well cut off his head at once, 
as the soldiers would shortly do so. He let himself 
down on the ground on his back; but they seized him 
by the hands and feet and dragged him away, carrying 
him out of the little town, ana setting him on an ass 
without a saddle. With two companions, Gaius and 
Peter, he remained in a desert place in Libya until the 
persecution ceased in 251. The whole Christian world 
was then thrown into confusion by the news that No- 
vatian claimed the Bishopric of Rome in opposition to 
Pope Cornelius. Dionysius at once took the side of 
the latter, and it was largely by his influence that the 
whole East, after much disturbance, was brought in a 
few months into unity and harmony. Novatian 
wrote to him for support. His curt reply has been 
preserved entire: Novatian can easily prove the truth 
of his protestation that he was consecrated against his 
will by voluntarily retiring; he ought to have suffered 
martyrdom rather than divide the Church of God; 
indeed it would have been a particularly glorious mar- 
tyrdom on behalf of the whole (^hurch (such is the im- 
portance attached by Dionysius to a schism at Rome) ; 
if he can even now persuade his party to make peace, 
the past will be forgotten ; if not, let him save his own 
soul. St. Dionysius also wrote many letters on this 
question to Rome and to the East ; some of these were 
treatises on penance. He took a somewhat milder 
view than Cyprian, for he gave greater weight to the 
“indulgences"' granted by the martyrs, and refused 
forgiveness in the hour of death to none. 

After the persecution the pestilence. Dionysius 
describes it more graphically than does St. ^prian, and 
he reminds us of Thucydides and Defoe. The heathen 
thrust away their sick, fled from their own relatives, 
threw bodies half dead into the streets ; yet they suf- 
fered more than the Christians, whose heroic acts of 
mercy are recounted by their bishop. Many priests, 
deacons, and persons of merit died from succouring 
others, and this death, writes Dionysius, was in no 
way inferior to martyrdom. The baptismal contro- 
versy spread from Africa throughout the East. Dio- 
nysius was far from teaching, like Cyprian, that baptism 
by a heretic rather befouls than cleanses ; but he was 
impressed by the opinion of many bishops and some 
councils that repetition of such a baptism was neces- 
sary, and it appears that he besought Pope Stephen 
not to break ofit communion with the Churches of Asia 
on this account. He also wrote on the subject to 
Dionysius of Rome, who was not yet pope, and to a 
Roman named Philemon, both of whom had written 
to liim. We know seven letters from him on the sub- 
ject, two being addressed to Pope Sixtus II. In one of 
these he asks advice in the case of a man who had re- 
ceived baptism a long time before from heretics, and 
now declared that it had been improperly performed, 
Dionysius had refused to renew the sacrament after 
the man had so many years received the Holy Eucha- 
rist ; he asks the poi>e's opinion. In this case it is clear 
that the difficulty was in the nature of the ceremonies 
used, not in the mere fact of their having been per- 
formed by heretics. We gather that Dionysius him- 
self followed the Roman custom, either by the tradi- 
tion of his Church, or else out of obedience to the de- 
cree of Stephen. In 253 Origen died ; he had not been 
at Alexandria for many years. But Dionysius had 
not forgotten his old master, and wrote a letter in his 
praise to Hieotecnus of Csesarea. 

An Egyptian bishop, Nepos, taught the Chiliastic 
error that there would be a reign of Christ upon earth 
for a thousand years, a period of corporal delights; he 


founded this doctrine upon the Apocalypse in a book 
entitled “Refutation of the Allegorizers ". It was 
only after the death of Nepos that Dionysius found 
himself obliged to write two nooks “On the Promises" 
to counteract this error. He treats Nepos with great 
respect, but rejects his doctrine, as indeed the Church 
has since done, though it was taught by Papias, Justin, 
Irenseus, Victorious of Pettau, and others. The dio- 
cese proper to Alexandria was still very large (though 
Heraclas is said to have instituted new bishoprics), 
and the Arsinoite nome formed a part of it. Here the 
error was very prevalent, and St. Dionysius went in 
person to the villages, called together the priests and 
teachers, and for t&ee days instructed them, refuting 
the arguments they drew from the book of Nepos. He 
was much edified by the docile spirit and love of truth 
which he found. At length Korakion, who had intro- 
duced the book and the doctrine, declared himself con- 
vinced. The chief interest of the incident is not in the 
picture it gives of ancient Church life and of the wis- 
dom and gentleness of the bishop, but in the remark- 
able disquisition, which Dionysius appends, on the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse. It is a very striking 
piece of “ higher criticism ", and for clearness and mod- 
eration, keenness and insight, is hardly to be surpassed. 
Some of the brethren, he tells us, in their zeal against 
Chiliastic error, repudiated the Apocalypse alto- 
gether, and took it chapter by chapter to ridicule it, 
attributing the authorsnip of it to Cerinthus (as we 
know the Roman Gaius did some years earlier). Dio- 
nysius treats it with reverence, and declares it to be 
full of hidden mysteries, and doubtless really by a man 
called John. (In a passage now lost, he showed that 
the book must be understood allegorically.) But he 
found it hard to believe that the writer could be the 
son of Zebedofe, the author of the Gos])el and of the 
Catholic Epistle, on account of the great contrast of 
character, style, and “what is called working out". 
He shows that the one writer calls himself John, 
whereas the other only refers to himself by some peri- 
phrasis. lie adds the famous remark, that “ it is said 
that there are two tombs in Ephesus, both of which 
are called that of John". He demonstrates the close 
likeness between the Gospel and the Epistle, and 
points out the wholly different vocabulary of the Apoc- 
alypse; the latter is full of solecisms and barbarisms, 
while the former are in good Greek. This acute criti- 
cism was unfortunate, in that it was largely the cause 
of the frequent rejection of the Apocaly|:)se in the 
Greek-speaking Churches, even as late £is the Middle 
Ages. Dionysius's arguments appeared unanswer- 
able to the liberal critics of the nineteenth century. 
Lately the swing of the pendulum has brought many, 
guided by Bousset, Hamack, and others, to be im- 
pressed rather by the undeniable points of contact be- 
tween the Gospel and the Apocalypse, than by the 
differences of style (which can oe explained by a differ- 
ent scribe and interpreter, since the author of both 
books was certainly a Jew), so that even Loisy ad- 
mits that the opinion of the numerous and learned 
conservative scholars “no longer appears impossible". 
But it should be noted that the modern critics have 
added nothing to the judicious remarks of the third- 
century patriarch. 

The Emperor Valerian, whose accession was in 253, 
did not persecute until 257. In that year St. Cyprian 
was banished to Curubis, and St. Dionysius to Kephro 
in the Mareotis, after being tried, together with one 
priest and two deacons, before iEmilianus, the prefect 
of Egypt. He himself relates the firm answers he 
made to the prefect, writing to defend himself against 
a certain Germanus, who had accused him of a dis- 
graceful flight. Cyprian suffered in 258, but Dio- 
nysius was spared, and returned to Alexandria directly 
toleration was decreed by Gallienus in 200. But not 
to peace, for in 261-2 the city was in a state of tumult 
little less dangerous than a persecution. The great 
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thoro^fare which traversed the town was irapassa- 
l>ishop to communicate with his flock 
by letter, ^ though they were in different countries 
It WM easier, he wntos, to pass from East to West 
than from Alexandria^ Alexandria. F amino and pes- 
tdence raged anew The inhabitants of what was still 
the second city of the world had decreased so that the 
males between fourteen and eighty were now scarcolv 
30 numerous as those between forty and seventy had 
not many yeare before. A controversy arose in 
gie latter years of Dionvsius of which the half-Arian 
Eusebius has been careful to make no mention All 
we toow is from St. Athanasius. Some bishops of the 
Fentapota of Upper Libya fell into Sabellianism and 
denied the distinctness of the Tliree Fereons of the 
Blessed Trinity. Dionysius wrote some four letters to 
condemn their error, and sent copies to Pope Sixtus II 
(257-8). But he himself fell, so far as woks go, into 
the opposite error, for he said the Son is a vaLyuM (some- 
thing made) and distinct in substance, Kar^ oMau, 
fvotn the Father, even as is the husbandman from the 
vine, or a shipbuilder from a ship. These words were 
seized upon by the Arians of tiie fourth century as 

E lain Arianisni. But Athanasius defended Dionysius 
y telling the sequel of the history. Certain br(*thren 
of Alexandria, being offcindcHl at the words of their 
bishop, betook themselves to Rome to Pope 8t. Dio- 
nysius (259-2(18), who wrote a letter, in wnich he de- 
clared that to teach that the Son was made or was a 
creature was an impiety equal, though contrary, to that 
of Sabellius. lie also wrote to his namesake of Alex- 
andria informing him of the accusation brought against 
him. The latter immediately composed books enti- 
tled RefutatioiP' and ‘^Apology' ,* in these ho ex- 
plicitly declared that there never wiis a time when 
God was not Father, that Christ always was, being 
Word and Wisdom and Power, and orieternal, even as 
brightness is not posterior to the light from which it 
proceeds. He teaches the Trinity in Unity and the 
Unity in Trinity*'; he clearly implies the equality and 
eternal procession of the Holy Ghost. In these last 
points he is more explicit than St. Athanasius himself 
is elsewhere, while in the use of the word consvhatan- 
tuily 6fMoiJ<rios, he anticifiatcs Nicavi, for he bitterly com- 
plains of the ealuiimy that he had rejected the expres- 
sion. But however he himself and his advocate 
Athanasius may attempt to exjilain away his earlier 
expressions, it is clear that he liad been ineorrect in 
thought as well as in words, and that he did not at 
first grasp the true doctrine with the necessary tlis- 
tinctness. ITie letter of the jiope was evidently ex- 
plicit and must have been the cause of the Alexan- 
drian's clearer vision. Tlie pope, as Athanasius points 
out, gave a formal coudeinnaiion of Arianisin long be- 
fore that heresy emerged. When we consider the 
vagueness and incorrectness in the fourth century of 
even the supporters of orthodoxy in the Fast, the de- 
cision of the Apostolic St*e will seem a marvellous tes- 
timonjjr to the doctrine of the Fathers as to the unfail- 
ing faith of Rome. XU 1 * 

We find Dionysius issuing yearly, like the later 
bishops of Alexandria, fest/al letters announcing the 
date of Easter and dealing with various matters. 
When the heresy of Paul of Samosnta, Bishop of Anti- 
och, began to trouble the East, Dionysius wrote to the 
Church of Antioch on the subject, as he wtw obliged to 
decline the invitation t o attend a synod there, on the 
score of his age anil infirmities. He died soon after- 
wards. St. Dionysius is in the Roman Martyrology on 
17 Nov., but he is also intended, with the companions 
of his flight in the Deeian persecution, by the mistaken 
notice on 3 Oct.: Dionysius, haustus, Gaius, Peter, 
and Paul, Martyrs(!). The same error is found m 

Athanasius. De Smientid Dumysti, ett . Ac 


“l?/! other frai^mentB is in Qallandz, BM. Vett. Patrum, III, 
AIV, repnnted in P. (?., X. The fullest ed. is by Simon db 
Magistuis, S. Dton. Al. Opp. amnta (Rome, 1796); also 
iiouTHj Hehquia> Sacrcp, III-lV. Synso and Armenian frafp- 
ments in Pith a, Analecta Scura, iV. A complete list of all 
tliG fmgments is in Harnack, Gendi. der alfchr, LiU., I, 409-27, 
but his account of the paasaffes from the Catena on Luke 
(probably from a letter to Oriffen, On Martyrdom) needs oom- 
pletifig from SrcKENSKRaBR, Dte Lucaskatene des Nikvtaa von 
neradem (liCiiiaig, 1902). For the life of Dionysius see 
Tillemont, IV; Acta SS., 3 Oct.; Dittrich, Dionysiua der 
Grosse, cine Monoaranhe (Freiburg im Br., 1867): MoHZZE, 
(Paris, 1881). Dow Morin tried unsuc- 
ccssfiiUv to identify the Canons of HxppoiytuB with Dionysius* 
Eirio-roAi) SuutovLKri did 'IinroAwTov (FuSEB., H. B,, VI, 45-6) 
in Revue BMdichne (1900), XVII, 241. Also Mkrcati, Note 
di Mteratura bibl. et enst. ant.: Due supposte leUere di Dumigi 
Aless (lU>me, 1901). For chronology see Habnack, Chronol , 

-0-, II, 57. A very good account, with full bibliography, is 
^ B^Ruenhbwkr, UcHch. der altkirchl. LiU,, II. On the 
Chiliaslic Question see Gby, Le Mtlldnartsme (Paris, 1904), 101. 

John Chapman, 

Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite. — ^By" Diony- 
sius the Areopagite" is usually understood the judge 
of the Areopagus who, as related in Acts, xvii, 34, was 
converted to Christianity by the preaching of St. Paul, 
and accordingto Dionysius of Corinth (Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl., Ill, iv) was Bishop of Athens. In the course of 
time, however, two errors of far-reaching import arose 
in connexion with this name. In the first place, a 
series of famous writings of a rather peculiar nature was 
ascribed to the Areopagite and, secondly, he was popu- 
larly identified with the holy martyr of Gaul, Diony- 
sius, the first Bishop of Paris. It is not our purpose 
to take up directly the latter point; we shall concern 
ourselves here (1) with the person of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite; (2) with the classification, contents, and 
characteristics of his writinp??; (3) with their history 
and transmission; under this head the question as to 
the genuineness, origin, first acceptance, and gradual 
spread of these writings will be answered. 

Deep obscurity still hovers about tlie person of the 
pRciulo- Areopagite. External evidence as to the time 
and place of liis birth, his education, and later occuj^a- 
tion 1.S entirf'ly wanting. Our only source of informa- 
tion regarding this problematic personage is the writ- 
ings themselves. The clues furnished by the first ap- 
pearance and by the character of the writings enable us 
to conclude that the author belongs at the very earliest 
to the latter half of the fifth century, and that, in all 
probability, he was a native of Syria. Ilis thoughts, 
phrjises, and expressions show a great familiarity with 
the works of the neo-Piatonists, especially with Ploti- 
nus and ProcluB. He is also thoroughly vers(*d in the 
sacred books of the Old and the New Testament, and 
in the works of the Fathers as far as C'yril of Alox- 
aiidria. (Passages from the Arecmagitic writings arc 
indicated by title and chapter. In this article D. 1). 
N. stands for ‘‘De divinis nominibus"; C. H. for 
^‘(^adcstis hierarchia"; E. II.for^^Ecolesiastica hicrar- 
chia"; Th.M.for “Theologia mystica", which are all 
found in Migne, P. G., vol. HI.) In a letter to Poly- 


carp (Ep. vii; P, G., Ill, 1080 A) and in “Orel, hier." 
(ix, 3; P. G., TTI, 2G0 D) he intimates that he was 
formerly a pagan, and this .seems quite probable, con- 
sidi'nng the peculiar character of his literary work. 
But one should be more cautious in regard to certain 
other personal rcfc*renccs, for instance that he was 
chosen teacher of the ‘‘newly-baptized" (D. D. N., iii, 
2; P. G., Ill, 081 B); that his spiritual father and 
guide was a wise and saintly man, Hierotheus by n.ame; 
that he was advised by the latter and ordered by his 
own superiors to compose these works (ibid., 081 sq.). 
And it is plainly for the purpose of deceiving that he 
tells of having observed the solar eclip.se at Christ's 
Gnicifixion (Ep., vii, 2; P. G., Til, 1081 A) and of 
having, with Hienitheus, the Apostles (Peter and 
James), and other hierarchs, looked upon “the Life- 
Begetting, God-Receiving body, i. e. of the Blessed 
Virkn" (D. D. N., iii, 2; P. G., Ill, 681 C). The 
former of these accounts is based on Matt., xxvii, 45, 
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and Mark, xv, 33; the latter refers to apocryphal de- 
scriptions of the ^'Dormitio Mariae*', For the same 
pur^c, i. e. to create the impression that the author 
belonf!;e<l to the times of the Apostles and that he 
was identical with the Areopagite mentioned in the 
Acts, different peraons, such as John the Evangelist, 
Paul, Timothy, Titus, Justus, and Carpus, with whom 
he is supposed to be on intimate terms, figure in his 
writings. 

The doctrinal attitude of the Pseudo- Areopagite is 
not clearly defined. A certain vagueness, whicn was 
perhaps intended, is characteristic of his Christology, 
especially in the question concerning the two natures 
in Christ. We may well surmise that he was not a 
stranger to the later, and rather modified, form of 
Monophysitism and that he belonged to that con- 
ciliator group which sought, on the basis of the 
Henoticon issued in 482 by the Emperor Zeno (Eva- 
grius, Hist. EccL, HI, xiv), to reconcile the extremes 
of orthodoxy and heresy. This reserved, indefinite 
attitude of the author explains the remarkable fact 
that opposite factions claimed him as an adherent. 
As to his social rank, a cart'ful comparison of certain 
details scattered through his works shows that he be- 
longed to the class of scholars who were known at the 
time as (rxo\a<rTiKoi, 

The writings themselves form a collection of four 
treatises and ten letters. The first treatise, which is 
also the most important in scope and content, presents 
in thirteen chapters an explanation of the Divine 
names. Setting out from the principle that the names 
of God are to be learned from Scripture only, and that 
they afford us but an imperfect knowledge of God, 
Dionysius discusses, among other topics, God's good- 
ness, being, life, wisdom, power, and justice. The one 
underlying thought of the work, recurring again and 
again under different forms and phrases, is: God, the 
One Being (rb h), transcending all quality and predi- 
cation, all affirmation and negation, and all intellectual 
conception, by the very force of His love and good- 
ness gives to beinM outside Himself their countless 
padations, unites them in the closest bonds (7rpo65os), 
keeps each by His care and direction in its appointed 
sphere, and cfraws them again in an ascending order to 
Himself {im<rTpo4>^), While he illustrates the inner 
life of the Trinity by metaphors of blossom and light 
applied to the Second and Inird Persons (D. D- N., ii, 7 
in r . G., Ill, 645 B), Dionysius represents the procession 
of all created things from God by the exuberance of 
being in the Godhead (rb inrepirXrjpes)^ its outpouring 
and overflowing (D. D. N., ix, 9 in P. G., Ill, 909 C; 
cf. ii, 10 in P. G.. Ill, 648 C; xiii, 1 in P. G., Ill, 977 
B), and as a flashing forth from the sun of the Deity 
(D. D. N., iv, 6 in P. G., Ill, 701 A; iv, 1 in P. G., Ill, 
693 B). Exactly according to their physical nature 
created things absorb more or less of the radiated light, 
which, however, grows weaker the farther it descends 
(D. D. N., xi, 2 in P. G., Ill, 952 A; i, 2 in P, G., Ill, 
688 C). As the mighty root sends forth a multitude 
of plants which it sustains and controls, so created 
things owe their origin and conservation to the All- 
Ruling Deity (I). D. N., x, 1 in P. G., Ill, 936 D). 
Patterned upon the original of Divine love, righteous- 
ness, and ^ace, is the harmony that pervades the uni- 
verse (D. D. N., chapters iv, viii, xi). All things tend 
to God, and in Him all are merged and complete, just 
as the circle returns into itself (D. D. N., iv, 14 in 
P. G., Ill, 712 D), as the radii are joined in the centre, 
or as the numbers are contained in unity (D. D. N., v, 
6 in P. G., Ill, 820 sq.). These and many similar ex- 
pressions have given rise to frequent charges of Pan- 
theism against the author. He does not, however, 
assert a necessary emanation of things from God, but 
a^^its a free creative act on the part of God (D. D. N., 
iv, 10 in P. G., Ill, 708 B; cf. C. H., iv, 1 in P. G., Ill, 
177 C) ; still the echo of neo-Platonism is unmistakable. 

The same thoughts, or their applications to certain 


orders of being, recur in his other writings The sec- 
ond treatise develops in fifteen chapters tlie doctrine 
of the celestial hierarchy, comprising nine angelic 
choirs which are divided into closer grouping of three 
choirs each (triads). The names of the nine choirs 
are taken from the canonical books and are arranged 
in the following order. First triad: seraphim, cheru- 
bim, thrones; second triad: virtues, dominations, 
powers; third triad: principalities, archangels, angels 
(C. H., vi, 2 in P. G., Ill, 200 D). The grouping of 
the second triad exhibits some variations. From the 
etymology of each choir-name the author labours to 
evolve a wealth of description, and, as a result, lapses 
frequently into tautology. Quite characteristic is the 
dominant idea that the different choirs of angels are 
less intense in their love and knowledge of God the 
farther they are removed from Him, just as a ray of 
light or of heat grows weaker the farther it travels 
from its source. To this must be added another 
fundamental idea peculiar to the Pseudo- Areopagite, 
namely, that the highest choirs transmit the light re- 
ceived from the Divine Source only to the intermediate 
choirs, and these in turn transmit it to the lowest. 
The third treatise is but a continuation of the other 
two, inasmuch as it is based on the same leading 
ideas. It deals with the nature and grades of the 
"ecclesiastical hierarchy" in seven chapters, each of 
which is subdivided into three parts (irpbXoyos, /liuo-tiJ- 
pLOP, BeupLa). After an introduction which discusses 
God's purpose in establishing the hierarchy of 
the Church, and which pictures Christ as its Head, 
holy and supreme, Dionysius treats of three sacra- 
ments (baptism, the Eucharist, extreme unction), of 
the three grades of the Teaching Church (bishops, 
priests, deacons), of throe grades of the "Learning 
Church" (monks, people, and the class composed of 
catechumens, cnergumens, and penitents), and, lastly, 
of the burial of the dead [(^. H., iii, (3), 6 in P. G., Ill, 
432 sq. ; vi in P. G., Ill, 529 sq.]. The main purpose 
of the author is to disclose and turn to the uses of con- 
templation the deeper mystical meaning which under- 
lies the sacred rites, ceremonies, institutions, and sym- 
bols. The fourth treatise is entitled " Mystical Thool- 
ogy", and presents in five chapters guiding principles 
concerning the mystical union with God, which is en- 
tirely beyond the compass of sensuous or intellectual 
perception (iiroirTcla). The ten letters, four addressed 
to a monk, Caius, and one each to a deacon, Dorotheus, 
to a priest, Sopater, to the bishop Polycarp, to a monk, 
Demophilus, to the bishop Titus, and to the Apostle 
John, contain, in part, additional or supplementary 
remarks on the above-mentioned principal works, and 
in part-, practical hints for dealing with sinners and 
unbelievers. Since in all those writings the same 
salient thoughts on philosophy and theology recur 
with the same striking peculiarities of expression and 
with manifold references, in both form and matter, 
from one work to another, the assumption is iustified 
that they are all to be ascribed to one and the same 
author. In fact, at its first appearance in the literary 
world the entire corpus of these writings was combined 
as it is now. An eleventh letter to Apollophanes, 
given in Migne, P. G., Ill, 1119, is a medieval forgery 
based on the seventh letter. Apocryphal, also, are a 
letter to Timothy and a second letter to Titus. 

Dionysius would lead us to infer that he is the au- 
thor of still other learned treatises, namely: "Theo- 
logical Outlines" (D. D. N., ii, 3 in P. G., Ill, 640 
B); "Sacred Hymns" (C. H., vii, 4 in P. G,, III, 212 
B); "Symbolic Tlieology" (0. IL, xv, 6 in P. G., Ill, 
336 A), and treatises on "The Righteous Judgment of 
God" (D. D. N„ iv, 35 in P. G., Ill, 736 B), on "The 
Soul" fD. D. N., iv, 2 in P. G., Ill, 696 C), and on 
"The Objects of Intellect and Sense" (E. H., i, 2 in P. 
G., Ill, 373 B). No reliable trace, however, of any of 
these writings has ever been discoveied, and in' his 
references to them Dionysius is as uncontrollable as in 
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hifl citations from Hierothcus. It may be asked if 
these are not fiction pure and simple, designed to 
the behe^ the genuineness of the actually 
published works. This suspicion seems to be more 
warranted tecause of other discrepancies, e. g. when 
Dionvsius, the pnest, in his letter to Timothy, extols 
the latter as a 6toti8‘/js, ty0tos, 6eios lepipyrn aiid' 
neverthelew seeks to iastmct him in those sublime 
secret doctrine that are for bishoim only (E. II., i, S 
in P. G., Ill, 377 A), doctrines, moreover, which, since 
the cessation of the Disciplina Arcani, had already 
^,5 Dionysius points out h). 

'uV* w ® 2 in P. G., 

Ill, 476 B) that his wnt mgs are intended to serve as 
catechetical instruction for the newly-baptized. This 
is evidently another contradiction of his above-men- 
tioned statement. 


We may now turn to the history of the Pscudo- 
Dionysian writings. This embraces a perifid of almost 
fifteen hundred years, and three distinct turning 
points in^ its course liave divided it into as many dis- 
tinct periods: first, the period of the gradual rise and 
settlement of the writings in Christian literature, dat- 
ing from the latter part of the fifth ofuitury to the 
Lateran Council, 649; second, th(^ period of their 
highest and universally acknowledged authority, both 
in the Western and in the Ea.steni Church, lasting till the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; third, the period of 
sharp conflict waged about their authenticity, Ix'gun by 
Laurentius Valla, and closing only within recent years. 

The Areopagitica were fomuTly supposed to have 
made their nrst appearance, or rather to have been first 
noticed by Christian writers, in a f(‘W pscMido-epigraph- 
ical works which have now lieen proved to be the 
products of a much later period; as, for instance, in 
the following* Pseudo-Origenes, “ Horn ilia in di versos 
secunda*'; Pseudo- A tluinasius, ^Ujuiestioiuis ad An- 
tiochuin ducem’^, Q. viii; Pseudo-IIippolytus, against 
the heretic Beron; PsiMido-Cdirysostoin, ^CSormo de 
pseudo-prophcjtis''. Until (luite recently more credit 
was given to other lines of evidence on which Franz 
Hipler endeavoured to support his entirely new thesis, 
to the effect that the author of the writings lived about 


the year 375 in Egypt, as Abbot of Rhinokorura. 
Hipler's attempts, however, at removing the t(*xtual 
dimculties, d.d€\^ 6 B€ 0 Sj ffuffia, proved to be 

unsuccessful. In fact, those very passages in which 
Hipler thought that the Fathers had made* use of the 
Areopagite (e. g. in Gregfiry of Nazianzus and Jerome) 
do not tell in favour of his hypothesis ; on the contrary, 
they are much better explained if the converse be as- 
sumed, namely, that Pseudo-lhonysius drew’ from 
them. Hipler himself, convinced by the results of 
recent research, has abandoned this opinoii. Other 
events also, both historical and literary, evidently ex- 
erted a marked influence on the Areopagite: (1) the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), the (liristological termi- 
nology of which was studiously followed by Lhonysius; 
(2) the writings of the neo-Platonist Proclus (411- 
485), from whom Dionysius borrowed to a surnrismg 
extent; (3) the introduction (c. 476) of the ( redo into 
the liturgy of the Mass, which is alluded to 
^^Ecclesiastical Hierarchy" [iii, 2, in P. G., Ill, 425 C, 
and iii, (3), 7 in P. G., Ill, 436 C ; cf the exnlanation of 
Maximus in P. G., IV, 144 B]; (4) the llcnoticon of 
the Emperor Zeno (482), a formula of union designed 
for the bishops, clerics, monks, and faithful ^ the 
Orient, as a compromise between Monophysitism suid 
orthodoxy. Bom in spirit and teiulenoy the 
gitica ooirespond fully to the sense of the 
Ld one mi^t easily infer that they not 
in the same sphere, but that they were made 
the puipose of the Henoticon. . ^ . 

The remit of the foregoing data 
pearanoe of the PSPudo-epi^phical writing cannot 
De placed earlier than the latter half, 
close, of the fifth century. 


Having ascertained a terminus post quemf it is pjos- 
sible by means of evidence taken from Dionysius him- 
self to fix a terminus ante quem^ thus narrowing to 
about thirty years the period within which these 
writings must have originated. The earliest reliable 
citations from the writings of Dionysius are from the 
end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century. 
The first is by Severus, the head of a party of moderate 
Monophysites named after him, ana Patriarch of An- 
tioch (512-518). In a letter addressed to a certain 
abbot, John (Mai, Script, vett. nov. coll., VII, i, 71), 
he (j notes in proof of nis doctrine of the iilo> rBvOvros 
in (Tirist the Dionysian Ep. iv (P. G., Ill, 1072 
C), where a kulp^ Beardpix^ ipipyeia is mentioned. 
Again, in the treatise "Ad versus anathem. Juliani 
Halicam.^' (Cod. Syr. Vat. 140, fol. 100 b), Severus 
cites a passage from D. D. N., ii, 9, P. G., Ill, 648 A 
(dXXA KoX rb — OefffiQ JteirXdrrero), and returns 

once more to Ep. iy . In the Syrian " History of the 
Church ''of Zacharias (ed. Ahrens-Kril^r, 134-5) it is 
related that Severus, a man well- versed in the writings 
of Dionysius (Areop.), was present at the Synod in 
Tyro (513). Andreas, Bishop of (Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, wn)te (about 520) a commentary on the Apoc- 
alypse wherein he quotes the Areopagite four times 
and makes use of at least three of his works (Migne, 
P. O., CYl, 257, 305, 356, 780; cf. Diekamp in "Hist. 
Jahrb.", XVTII, 1897, pp. 1-30). Like Severus, 
Zacharias Rhetor and, in all probability, also Andreas 
of (Cappadocia, inclined to Monophysitism (Diekamp, 
ibid., pp. 33, iW). It must be mentioned here that 
a "Book of Hierotheus" — Hierothcus had come to 
he regarded as the U*acher of Dionysius — existed in 
the Syrian literature of that time and exerted consider- 
able influence in the spread of Dionysian doctrines. 
Fnithingham (Stephen Bar Sudaili, p. 03s(p) considers 
the pantheist Steplion Bar Sudaili as its author. Job- 
iusMonachus, a contemporary of the writers just men- 
tioned, published against Sevenis a polemical treatise 
which has since been lost, but claims the Areopagite as 
authority for the orthodox teaching (P. G., CITI, 765). 
So also Ephraan, Archbishop of Antioch (527-545), 
interprets in a right sense the well-known passage 
from D. D. N., i, 4, P. G., Ill, 529 A: 6 dirXoOs ’iTjo-oOt 
rvveriBvi} by distinguishing lietwecn (rMtros virbarafftf 
and rMeros obtrla. Between the years 532-548, if not 
earlier, John of Sc^ythopolis in Palestine wrote an in- 
terpretation of Dionysius (Pitra, " Analect. sacr.", IV, 
Prolog., p. xxiii; cf. Loofs, "Leontius of Byzantium", 
p. 270 sqq.) from an anti-Severian standpoint. In 
Leontius of Byzantium (485-543) we have another 
important witness. This eminent champion of Catho- 
lic doctrine in at least four passages of his works 
builds on the pAyas AioyOciot (P. G., LXXXVI, 1213 
A; 1288 C; 1304 D; Canisius-Basnaw, "Thesaur. 
moimm. eccles.”, Antwerp, 1725, I, 57i). Sergius of 
l^saina in Mesopotamia, archiater and presbyter (d. 
536), at an early date translated the works of Diony- 
sius into Syriac. He admitted their genuineness, and 
for their defence also translated into Syriac the already 
current "Apologies" (Brit. Mus. cod. add. 1251 and 
22370; cf. Zacharias Rhetor in Ahrens-KrOger, p. 
208). He himself was a Monophysite. 

By far the most important document in the case is 
the report given by Bishop Innocent of Maronia of the 
religious di‘bate held at Constantinople in 533 between 
seven ortliodox and seven Severian speakers (Har- 
douia, IT, 1159 sqq.). The former had as leader and 
spokesman Hypatius, Bishop of Epliesus, who was 
tnoroiighly versed in the literature or the subject. On 
the second day the "Orientals" (Severians) alleged 
against the Council of Chalcedon, that it had by a 
novel aiul erroneous expression decreed two natures 
in Christ. Besides Cyril of Alexandria, Athanasius, 
Gregory Thaumaturgiis, and Felix and Julius of Rome, 
they also quoted Dionysius the Areopagite as an ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of one nature. Hypatius re- 
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jected as spurious all these citations, and showed that 
Cyril never made the slightest use of them, though on 
various occasions they would have served his purpose 
admirably. He suspects that those falsifiers are Apol- 
linarists . When the Se verians rej oined that they could 
point out in the polemical writings of Cyril j^ainst Dio- 
dorus and Theodore the use made of such evidence, Hy- 
patius persisted in the stand he had taken: ^'sed nunc 
videtur quoniam et in illis libris [Cyrilli] hieretici fal- 
santes aadiderunt ea * The references to the archives 
at Alexandria had just as little weight with him, since 
Alexandria, with its libraries, had long been in the 
hands of the heretics. How could an interested party 
of the opposition be introduced as a witness? Hypa- 
tius refers again especially to Dionysius and success- 
fully puts down the opposition: Ilia enim testimonia 
quse VOS Dionysii Arcopagitse dicitis, unde potestis 
ostendere vera esse, sicut suspicamini? Si enim eius 
erant, non potuissent latere beatum Cyrillum. Quid 
autem de beato Cyrillo dico, cmando et beatus Athana- 
sius, si pro certo scisset eius fuisse, ante omnia in Ni- 
caeno concilio dc consubstantiali Trinitate eadem tes- 
timonia protulisset adversus Arii diversse substantiae 
blasphemias”. Indeed, as to the consubstantiality 
of the Father and the Son the Areopagite has state- 
ments that leave no room for misinterpretation ; and 
had these come from a disciple of the Apostles, they 
would have been all the more valuable. Hereupon the 
Severians dropped this objection and turned to an- 
other. 

The fact must, indeed, appear remarkable that these 
very writings, though rejected outright by such an 
authority as Hypatius, were within little more than a 
century looked upon as ^nuine by Catholics, so that 
they could be used against the heretics during the 
Lateran Council in 649 (Hardouin, III, 699 sqq.). How 
had this reversion been brought about? As the fol- 
lowing grouping will show, it was chiefly heterodox 
writers, Monopnysites, Nestorians, and Monothelites, 
who during several decades appealed to the Areopa- 
gite. But among Catholics also there were not a few 
who assumed the genuineness, and as some of these 
were persons of consecjuence, the way was gradually 
paved for the authorization of his writings in the 
above-mentioned council. To the group of Mono- 
physites belonged: Themistius, deacon in Alexandria 
about 537 (Hardouin, III, 784, 893 st^., 1240 sq.); 
Colluthus of Alexandria, about 540 (Hardouin, HI, 
786, 895, 898); John Philoponus, an Alexandrian 
grammarian, about 546-549 (W. Reichardt, Philo- 
ponus, de opificio mundi"); Petrus Callinicus, Mono- 
physite Patriarch of Antioch, in the latter half of the 
sixth century, cited Dionysius in his jwlemic against 
the Patriarch Damianus of Alexandria (II, xli and 
xlvii; cf. Frothingham, op. cit., after Cod. Syr. Vat., 
108, f. 282 sqq.). As examples of the Nestorian group 
may be mentioned Joseph Huzaia, a Syrian monk, 
teacher about 580 at the school of Nisibis (Assemani, 
Bibl. orient., vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 103); also Ischojeb, 
catholicos, from 580 or 581 to 594 or 595 (Braun, 
"Buch der Synhados'*, p. 229 sq.); and John of Apa- 
mea, a monk in one of the cloisters situated on the 
Orontes, belonging mos^robably to the sixth century 
(Cod. Syr. Vat., 93). The heads of the Monothelites, 
Sei^us, Patriarch of Constantinople (610-638), Cyrus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria (630-643), Pyrrhus, the suc- 
cessor of Sergius in Constantinople (639-641), took as 
the starting point in their heresy tne fourth letter of 
Dionysius to Caius, wherein they altered the oft- 
quoted formula, SeavdpiK^ ivipyeia into pda OeavSpiK^ 
Mpyeta, 

To ^ance briefly at the Catholic group we find in 
the "Historia Euthymiaca”, written about the middle 
of the sixth century, a passage taken, according to a 
citation of John Damascene (P. G., XCVI, 748), from 
D. D. N., iii, 2, P. G., Ill, 682 D: irapfiffav di — iiraKo6- 
cat. Another witness, who at the same time leads 


over to the Latin literature, is Liberatus of Carthage 
(Breyiarium causse Nestor, et Eutych., ch. v). Jo- 
annes Malalas, of Antioch, who died about 566, nar- 
rates, in his “Universal Chronicle'', the conversion of 
the judge of the Areopagus through St. Paul (Acts, 
xvii, 34). and praises our author as a powerful philos- 
opher and antagonist of the Greeks (P. G., XCVII, 
384; cf. Krumbacher, Gesch. d. byas. Lit.", 3rd ed., 
p. 112 sq.). Another champion was Theodore, pres- 
byter. Though it is difficult to locate him chrono- 
logically he was, accordii^ to Le Nouny (P. G., III. 
16), an “auctor antiquissimus" who flourished, at all 
events, before the Lateran Council in 649 and, as we 
learn from Photius (P. G., CHI, 44 sq.), undertook to 
defend the genuineness of the Areopagitic writings. 
The repute, moreover, of these writings was enhanced 
in a marked degree by the following eminent church- 
men: Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria (580-^7), 
knew and quot^, among others, the D. D. N., xiii, 2, 
verbatim (P. G., CIII, 1061 ; cf. Der Katholik, 1897, II, 
p. 95 sq.). From Eulogius we naturally pass to Pope 
Gregory the Great, with whom he enjoyed a close and 
honourable friendship. Gregoiy the Great (590-604), 
in his thirty-fourth Homily on Luke, xv, 1-10 (P. L., 
LXXVI, 1254), distinctly refers to the Areopagite's 


teaching regarding the Angels: “Fertur vero Diony- 
sius Areopagita, antiquus videlicet et venerabilis 
Pater, dicere" etc. (cf. C. H., vii, ix, xiii). As Gregory 
admits that he is not versed in Greek (Ewald, ^g., 
1, 28; III, 63; X, 10, 21), he uses fertur not to express 
his doubt of the genuineness, but to imply that he had 
to rely on the testimony of others, since at the time 
no Latin version existed. It is, indeed, most probable 
that Eulogius directed his attention to the work. 

About the year 620, Antiochus Monachus, a mem- 
ber of the Sabas monastery near Jenisalem, compiled 
a collection of moral “sentences" designed for the 
members of his order (P. G., LXXXIX, 1415 sqq.). 
In the “Homilia (capitulum) LH" we discover a 
number of similar expressions and Biblical examples 
which are borrowed from the eighth letter of Diony- 
sius “ad Demophilum" (P. G., Ill, 1085 sq.). In 
other passages frequent reference is made to the D. D. 
N. In the following years, two Patriarchs of Jerusa- 
lem, both from monasteries, defend Dionysius as a 
time-honoured witness of the true doctrines. The first 
is the Patriarch Modestus (631-634), formerly abbot 
of the Theodosius monastery in the desert of Juda. 
In a panegyric on the Aasumptio Marice (P. G., 
LXXaVI, 3277 sq.) he quotes sentences from the 
p. D. N., i, 4; ii, 10; from the “Theologia Mystica", 
i, 1; and from Ep. ii. The second, a still orighter 
luminary in the Cnurch, is the Patriarch Sophronius 
(634-638), formerly a monk of the Theodosius monas- 
tery near Jerusalem. Immediately after his installation 
he published an epiatula synodical “perhaps the most 
important document in the Monothelitic dispute". 
It gives, among other dognias, a lengthy exposition of 
the doctrine of two energies in Christ (Hefele, Concilien- 
gesch., 2nd ed.. Ill, 140sq(|.). Citing from “Ep. iv 
ad Caium" {BeavbpiK^ ivipyeui)^ he refers to our author 
as a man through whom God speaks and who was won 
over by the Divine Paul in a Divine manner (P. G., 
LXXXVII, 3177). Maximus Confessor evidently 
reste upon Sophronius, whose friendship he had gain^ 
while abbot of the monastery of Chrysopolis in Alex- 
andria (633). In accordance with Sophronius he ex- 
plains tne Dionysian term OtavdpiK^ ivipytia in an or- 
thodox sense, and praises it as indicating both essences 
and natures in their distinct properties and yet in clos- 
est union (P. G., XCI, 345). Following the example 
of Sophronius, Maximus also distinguishes in Chnst 
three kinds of actions {Beovpeveit, Mpucowpewth and 
tuKTal) (P.G.,IV, 636). Thus the Monothelites lost their 
strongest weapon, and the Lateran Council found the 
saving word (Hefele, op. cit., 2nded., Ill, 129). In other 
regards also Maximus plays an important part in the 
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authorization of the Arwpagitica. A lover of theo- 
logico-mystical speculation, he showed an uncommon 
^erence for these writings and by his glosses (P. 

I V), m which he explained dubious passages of Dionv- 
81U8 m ^ orthodox se^, he contributed greatly to- 
war^ the recomition of Dionysius in the Middle Ages 
Another equally indefatigable champion of Dyophy- 
sitism WM Anastasius, a monk from the monastery of 
Sman who in 640 began his chequered career ^ a 
wandering preacher. Not only in his « Guide’' 
(ddiiyds), but also m the ^'Quajstiones’' and in the 
seventh book of the “Meditations on the Hexaeme- 
ron , he unhesitatingly makes use of different pas- 
8^ from Dionysius (P. G., LXXXIX). By this 
time a pomt had been reached at which the official 
seal, 80 to speak, could be put upon the Dionysian 
writings. The Lateran Council of 649 solemnly re- 
jected the Monothelite heresy (Hardouin, III, 099 
sqq.). Pope Martin I quotes from the D. D. N., ii, 9; 
IV, ^d 23; and the “Ep. ad Caium"; speaks of 
the author as “beatie memoriae Dionysius”, “Diony- 
sius egregius, sanctus, beatus”, and vigorously objects 
to the perversion of the text: una instead of nova dei 
€A viri operaiio. The influence which Maximus ex- 
erted by his personal appearance at the council and 
by his above-mentioned explanation of BeapSpixii 
is easily recognized (“Dionysius duplicem 
[operationem] duplicis naturas compositivo sermone 
abusus est” — Hardouin, 111, 787). Two of the tes- 
timonies of the Fathers which were read in the fifth 
session are taken from Dionysius. Little wonder, 
then, that thenceforth no doubt was expressed con- 
cerning the genuineness of the Areopagitica. Pope 
Agatho, in a dogmatic epistle directed to the Emperor 
Constantine (680) cites among otherpassages from 
the Fathers also the D. D. N., li, 6. The Sixth (Ecu- 
menical Council of Constantinople (680) followed in 
the footsteps of the Lateran Synod, agaui defended 
“Ep. iv ad. Caium” against the falsification of 
Pyrrhus, and rejected the meaning which the Mono- 
thelitc Patriarch Macarius assigned to the passage 
(Hardouin, III, 1099, 1346, 1066). In the second 
Council of Niciea (787) we find the “Celestial Hierar- 
chy” of the “deifer Dionysius” cited against the 
Iconoclasts (Hardouin, IV, 362). This finishes the 
first and darkest period in the history of the Areopa- 
gitica; and it may be summarized as follows. Tlie 
Dionjrsian writing appeared in public for the first 
time in the Monopnysite controversies. Tlie Severians 
made use of them first and were followed by the or- 
thodox. After the religious debate at Constantinople 
in 533 witnesses for the genuineness of the Areopa- 
mtica began to increase among the different heretics. 
Despite the opposition of Hypatius, Dionysius did 
not altogether lose his authonty even among (Catho- 
lics, which was due chiefly to Leontius and Ephraein of 
Antioch. The number of orthodox Christians who 
defended him grew steadily, comprising high ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries who had come from monasteries. 
Finally, under the influence of Maximus, the Lateran 
Council (649) cited him as a competent witness against 
Monothelism. 

As to the second period, universal recogmtion of the 
Areopagitic writings in the Middle Ages, we need not 
mention the Greek Church, which is especially proud 
of him ; but neither in the West was a voice raised in 
challenge down to the first half of the fifteenth century ; 
on the contrary, his works were regarded as exceed- 
ingly valuable and even as sacred. It was believed 
that St. Paul, who had communicated his revelations 
to his disciple in Athens, spoke through these writings 
(Histor.-polit. Blatter, (LXXV, 19()0, p. 541). As 
there is no doubt concerning the fact itself, a gl^ce 
at the main divisions of the tradition may sufl[ice. 
Rome received the original text of the Areopagitica un- 
doubtedly through Greek monks. The opp^ions on 
the part of Islam during the sixth and seventh centunes 
V.— 2 


compelled many Greek and Oriental monks to aban* 
don their homes and settle in Italy. In Rome itself, a 
monastery for Greek monks was built under Stephen 
II and Paul I. It was also Paul I (757-767) who in 
757 sent the writings of Dionysius, together with other 
books, to Pepin in France. Adrian I (772-795) also 
mentioned Dionysius as a testis gramasimus in a letter 
accompanying the Latin translation of the Acts of the 
Nictean Council (787) which he sent to Charlemagne. 
During the first half of the ninth century the facts con- 
cerning Dionysius are mainly group^ around the 
Abbot Hilduin of Saint-Denys at Paris. Through the 
latter the false idea that the Gallic martyr Dionysius 
of the third century, whose relics were preserved in the 
monasteiy of Saint-Denys, was identical with the 
Areopagite rose to an undoubted certainty, while 
the works ascribed to Dionysius gained in repute. 
Through a legation from Constantinople, Michael II 
had sent several gifts to the Frankish Emperor Louis 
the Pious (827), and among them were the writings of 
the Areopagite, which gave particular joy and honour 
to Hilduin, the influential arch-chaplain of Louis. 
Hilduin took care to have them translated into Latin 
and he himself wrote a life of the saint (P. L., CVI, 13 
sq.). About the year 858 Scotus Eriugena, who was 
versed in Greek, made a new Latin translation of the 
Areopamte, which became the main source from 
which the Middle Ages obtained a knowledge of Diony- 
sius and his doctrines. The work was undertaken at 
the instance of Charles the Bald, at whose court Sco- 
tus enjoyed great influenee (P. L., CXXII, 1026 sq.; 
cf. Traul)e, “Poet. lat. 8bv. Carol.”, II, 520, 859 sq.). 
Compared with Hilduin's, this second translation 
marks a decided step in advance. Scotus, with his 
keen dialectical skill and his soaring speculative mind, 
found in the Areopagite a kindred spirit. Hence, de- 
spite many errors of translation due to the obscurity of 
the Greek original, he was able to grasp the connexions 
of thought and to penetrate the problems. As he ac- 
companied his translations with explanatory notes 
and as, in his philosophical and theological writinjffi, 
particularly in the work “De divisione natur»” (P. 
L., CXXII), he recurs again and again to Dionysius, it 
is readily seen how much he did towards securing 
recognition for the Areopagite. 

The works of Dionysius, thus introduced into West- 
ern literature, were readily accepted by the medieval 
Scholastics. The great masters of Saint-Victor at 
Paris, foremost among them the much-admired 
Hugh, based their tcadiing on the doctrine of Di- 
onysius. Peter Lombard and the greatest Dominican 
and Franciscan scholars, Alexander of Hales, Albcrtus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, adopted his 
theses and arguments. Master poets, e. g. Dante, and 
historians, e. g. Otto of Freising, built on his founda- 
tions. S(4iolars as renowned as Robert Grosseteste of 
Lincoln and Vincent of Beauvais drew upon him freely. 
Popular religious books, such as the “Legenda aurea” 
of Giacomo da Varagine and the “Life of Mary” by 
Brother Philip, gave him a cordial welcome. The 
great mystics, Eckhardt, Tauler, Suso, and others, 
entered the mysterious obscurity of the writings of 
Dionysius with a holy reverence. In rapid succ^ 
sion there appeared a number of translations: Latin 
translations by Joannes Sarrozenus (1170), Robert 
Grosseteste (about 1220), Thomas Vercellensis (1400), 
Ambrosius Camaldulensis (1436), Marsilius Ficinus 
(1492) ; in the sixteenth century those of Faber Stapu- 
lensis, Perionius, etc. Among the commentaries that 
of Hugh of Saint-Victor is notable for its warmth, 
that of Albertus Magnus for its extent, that of St. 
Thomas for its accuracy, that of Denys the Carthusian 
for its pious spirit and its masterly inclusion of all 
previous commentaries. 

It was reserved for the period of the Renaissance to 
break with the time-honoured tradition. True, some 
of the older Humanists, as Pico della Mirandola, Mar- 
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silius Ficinus, and the Ihiglishman John Colet, were still 
convinced of Uie genuineness of the writing; but the 
keen and daring critic, Laurentius Valla (1407-1457), 
in his glosses to the New Testament, expressed his 
doubts quite openly and thereby gave the impulse, at 
first for the scholarly Erasmus (1^4) and later on for 
the entire scientific world, to take sides either with or 
against Dion 3 rBiu 6 . The consequence was the forma- 
tion of two camps ; among the adversaries were not only 
Protestants (Luther, Scmtetus, Dallseus, etc.) but also 
prominent Catholic theologians (Beatus Rhenanus, 
Cajetan, Morinus, Sirmond, Petavius, Lequien, Le 
Nouriy) ; among the defenders of Dionysius were Bar 
ronius, Bellarmine, Lansselius, Corderius, Halloix, Del- 
rio, de Rubeis, Lessius, Alexander Natalis, and others. 
The literfuy controversy assumed such dimensions and 
was carried on so vehemently that it can only be com- 
pared to the dispute concerning the Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals and the Pseudo-Constantinian donation. 
In the nineteenth century the general opinion inclined 
more and more towards the ^pcraition ; the Germans 
especia%, Mdhler, Fessler, Dellinger, Hergenrether, 
Alzog, lunk, and others made no reserve of their de- 
cision for the negative. At this juncture the scholarly 
professor Franz Hipler came forward and atteinpted 
to save the honour of Dionysius. He finds in Diony- 
sius not a falsifier, but a prominent theologian of the 
fourth centuiy who, through no fault of his own, but 
owing to the misinterpretation of some passages, was 
confounded with the Areopagite. Many Catholics, 
and many Protestants as well, voiced their approval. 
Finally, in 1895 there appeared almost simultaneously 
two independent researches, by Hugo Koch and by 
Joseph Stiglmayr, both of whom started from the 
same point and arrived at the same goal. The con- 
clusion reached was that extracts from the treatise of 
the neo-Platonist Proclus, *'De malorum subsistenti^l” 
(handed down in the Latin translation of Morbeka, 
Cousin ed., Paris, 1864), had been used by Dionysius in 
the treatise ** De div. nom.” (c. iv, § § 19-35) . A careful 
analysis brought to light an astonishing agreement of 
both works in arrangement, sequence of thought, ex- 
amples, figures, and expressions. It is easy to point out 
many parallelisms from other and later writings of 
Proclus, e. g. from his ^'Institutio theologica'', *‘Theo- 
logia Platonica", and his commentary on Plato's 
"Parmenides", " Alcibiades I", and "Timeeus" (these 
five having been written after 462). 

Accordingly, the long-standing problem seems to be 
solved in its most important phase. As a matter of 
fact this is the decision pronounced by the most com- 

e ^tent judges, such as Bardenhewer, Ehrhard, Funk, 
iekamp, Rau8chen,De Smedt,S. J., Duchesne, Batif- 
fol; and the Protestant scholars of early Christian lit- 
erature, Gelzer, Hamack, KrUger, Bonwetsch. The 
chronology being thus determined, an explanation was 
readily found for the various objections hitherto al- 
leged, viz. the silence of the earlier Fathers, the later 
do^atic terminolo^, a developed monastic, ceremo- 
nial, and penitenti system, tne echo of neo-Plato- 
nism, etc. On the other hand it sets at rest many 
hypotheses which had been advanced concerning the 
author and his times and various discussions — 
whether, e. g., a certain Apollinaris, or Synesius, or 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, or a bishop of Ptolemais, or a 
pagan hierophant was the writer. 

A critical edition of the text of the Areopagite is 
urgently needed. The Juntina (1516), that of Basle 
(1539), of Paris (1562 and 1615), and lastly the princi- 
pal eition of Antwerp (1634) by Corderius, S.J., 
which was frequently reprinted (Paris, 1644, 1755, 
18^) and was included in the Migne collection (P. G., 
Ill and IV with Lat. trans. and additions), are insuffi- 
cient because they make use of only a few of the nu- 
merous Greek manuscripts and take no account of the 
Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic translations. The fol- 
lowing translations have thus far appeared in modem 


„„ . English, by Lupton (London, 1869) and 
Parker (London, 1894), both of which contain only 
the "Cael. Hierarchia" and the "Eccles. Hier."; Ger- 
man, by Engelhardt (Sulzbach, 1823) and Storf, 
"Kirchhehe Hierarchie" (Kempten, 1877); French, 
by Darboy (Paris, 1845) and Dulac (Paris, 1865). 

For the older literature, of. Chevaubb, Bio. bM. (Pariflr 
1905). Recent works treating of Dionysius: Hipler, Dumy- 
siuB der Areopagite, UtUereuchungen (Ratisbon, 1861); Idem m 
KircherUex., s. v.; Schneider, Areopagitioa, YerteidigwM ihrer 
Eehtheit (Ratisbon, 1886); Frothingham, Stephen Bar Sudaut 
(Leyden, 18^); Stxqlmayr, Der Neuplatoniker Proklua ale 
Vonage dee eog. Dionyaiue Areopagita tn der Lehre vom VeM in 
Hiat. Jahrb. der Garrea-GeaeUachaft (1896), pp. 253-273 and 721- 
748; Idem, Daa Aufkammen der weudo^ionyaiachen Sdvnften 
und tAr Eindringen in die chriailiene Literatur bia turn Laieran- 
kontil (Feldldron, Austria, 1895); Koch, Der mudepigrapht- 
ache Charakter der dionyaiachen Schriften in Theol. Quartal- 
achrift (Ttibingen. 1805), pp. 353-420; Idem, Prokdua, aie 
Quelle dea Paeudo-Dionyatua Areop. in der Lehre vom Bdaen in 
Philologua (1895), pp. 438-454; Stxqlmayr, C!!ontroveray with 
DraSekb, Langbn, and Nirschl in Byzaniiniache Zeitachrift 
(1898), pp. 91-110, and (1899), pp. 263-301, and Hiatar.-poLU. 
Burner (1900), CXXV, pp. 541-^ and 613-627; Idem, Die 
Lehre von den Sakramenten und der Kvrche nock Paeudo-Dxony- 
aiua in Zeitachrift f&r kaih. Theol. (Innsbruck, 1898), pp. 246- 
303; Idem, Die EachaUdogie dea Paeudo-Dionyaiua, ibid. (1899). 
pp. 1-21; Koch, Pa.-Dionyaiua Areop. in aetnen Beziehungen turn 
Eeojdatpniamua und Myatenenweaen (Mains, 1900). See also 
the articles on Dionysius the Areopagite in the Pairologie of 
Bardenhewer (Freibi^, 1001), in the Realencyk. fUr prot, 


Theol., and in the Diet. 


hriatian Biography. 

Jos. Stiglmayr. 


Diosconis, Antipope, b. at Alexandria, date un- 
known; d. 14 October, 530. Originally a deacon of 
the Church of Alexandria, he was adopted into the 
ranks of the Roman clergy, and by his commanding 
abilities soon acquired considerable influence in the 
Church of Rome. Under Pope St. Symmachus he 
was sent to Ravenna on an important mission to 
Theodoric the Goth, and later, under Pope Ilormisdas, 
served with great distinction as papal apocrisiarius, or 
legate, to the court of Justinian at Constantinople. 
During the pontificate of Felix IV he became the rec- 
ognized head of the Byzantine party — a party in 
Rome which opposed the growing influence and power 
of a rival faction, the Gothic, to which the pope in- 
clined. To prevent a possible contest for the papacy. 
Pope Felix iV, shortly before his death, had taken the 
unprecedented step of appointing his own successor 
in the person of the aped Archdeacon Boniface, his 
trusted friend and adviser. When, however, on the 
death of Felix (Sept., 530) Boniface II succeeded him, 
the great majority of the Roman priests — sixty out of 
sixty-seven — refused to accept the new pope and 
elected in his stead the Greek Dioscorus (17 Sept., 
530). Both popes were consecrated on the same day 
(22 S^t., 530), Dioscorus in the basilica of Constantine 
(the Lateran) and Boniface in an avia (hall) of the 
Lateran Palace, known as the basilica Julii. Fortu- 
nately for the Roman Church, the schism which followed 
was but of short duration, for in less than a month (14 
Oct., 530) Dioscorus died, and the presbyters who had 
elected him wisely submitted to Boniface. In ^cem- 
ber, 530, Boniface convened a synod at Rome and 
issued a decree anathematizing Dioscorus as an in- 
truder. He at the same time (it is not known by 
what mearw) seemed the signatures of the sixty pres- 
byters to his late rival's condemnation, and caused the 
document to be deposited in the archives of the 
Church. The anathema against Dioscorus was, how- 
ever, subsequently removed, and the document 
solemnly burned by Pope Agapetus I (535). (Sw 
Boniface II.) 

Liber Pontificalia, ed. Duchesne (Paris, 1886), I, 281 


library of Novara, and pub- 
cuola Cattolica (Milan L XXI , 
. Eccl. Rev., XXVIII (Jan. 


lished them with his comments in Scuol 

fascic. 123; Creagh in Tfie Amer. E ... . 

1903), 41-60; Theologi8cheQuarialachri1t{lW^),^\ao.\ Qrxsar. 
Qeach. Ro^ und der P&pate (Freiburg im Br., 1901), I, 494 ea.: 
WuRM, Papatwahl (Cologne, 1902), 12 sq. ^ 

Thomas Obstreich. 
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Dlo«curn«, Bishop op Alexandria (also written 
Dioscobos; I>wscMrM« from the analogy of Dioscuri). 

1: Ctangrarm Asia Minori 

n ^pt., 454. He had been archdeacon under St. 
^nl, whom he eucc^ded in 444. Soon afterwards 
rneoaoret, who had been on good terms with Cyril 
since 433, wrote him a pwlite letter, in which he 
speaks or the report of Dioscurus's virtues and his 
modesty. In such a letter no contrary report would 
be mentioned, and we cannot infer much from these 
vague expre^ions. The peace established between 
John of i^itioch and Cyril seems to have continued 
between their successors until 448, when Domnus, the 
successor and nephew of John, had to judge the case 
of Ibas, Bishop of Hdessa, who was accused of heresy 
and m&ny crimes by the Cynllian party. Domnus ac- 
Quitted Ibas. The Cyrillian monks of Osrhocne were 
furious, and betook themselves to Dioscurus as thoir 
natural protector. Dioscurus wrote to Domnus, com- 
plaining that he championed the Nestorian Ibas and 
Theodoret. Domnus and Theodoret both replied 
defending themselves, and showing their perfect or- 
thodoxy. The accusers of Ibas went to the court at 
Constantinople, where the feeble Theodosius II was 
only too reaav to mix in ecclesiastical quarrels. From 
hini the Cyrillians obtained a decree against the Nes- 
torians, and in particular against Irenoeus, who had 
befriended the Nestorians at the Council of Ephesus, 
where he was in authority as imperial representative; 
he was now deposed from the Bishopric of Tyre which 
he had obtained. Theodoret was forbidden to leave 
his Diocese of Cyrrhus. In September a new Bishop 
of Tyre was appointed, and the Patriarch Domnus, 
feeling that Dioscurus was about to triumph, wrote to 
Flavian of Constantinople in order to get his support. 
Alexandria had of old been the first see of the East and 
was now only surpassed in power by the irrifierial city. 
The Egyptian patriarch hud vast civil and political 
influen(;e, as well as an almost autocratic sway over 
a hundred bishops and a great army of monks, who 
were heart and soul devoted to the memory of Cyril, 
and rather fervent than discriminating in their ortho- 
doxy. Constantinople had been granted the next 
dignity after Rome by the great Council of 381, and 
this humiliation of Alexandria had embittered the 
long-standing rivalry between the two sees. Antioch 
haa always tended to support Constantinople, and 
Domnus was now ready to m-ant precedence to Fla- 
vian. Dioscurus, he said, had already complained 
that he, Domnus, was betraying the rights of Antioch 
and Alexandria in admitting the canon of 381, which 
had never been accepted by Alexandria or Rome. 
But Flavian was not a helpful ally, for he had ne- 
glected to obtain the favour of the eunuch Chrysa- 
phius, who was all-powerful at court. An unforeseen 
incident W5is now to set the world in a blaze. At a 
council held by Flavian in November of the same year, 
448, Eusebius of Dorylseum accused the Archiman- 
drite Eutyches of teaching one nature only in Christ. 
He was treated with all consideration, but his obsti- 
nacy made it unavoidable that ho should be defx>sed 
and excommunicated. Now Eutyches was godfather 
to Chrysaphius, and “one nature’' was precisely the 
unfortunate expression of St. Qrril, which his fol- 
lowers were already interpreting in a heretical sense, 
Eutyches therefore at once became the martyr of 
C^lianism; and though he was not a writer nor a 
theologian, he has given his name to the Monophysite 
heresy, into which the whole Cynllian party now 
plunged once for all. ^ / m 

The Cyriilians were further incensed by the laiiure 
of their second attempt to convict Ib^. 'l^ey had 
procured an order from the emjieror, 25 Oct., 448, for a 
fresh trial. The bishops who met for this purpo^ at 
Tvre in Feb., 449, were obliged by the violence of the 
Extern monks to transfer some of their sittings to 
Berytus. At the end of the month Ibas was excul- 


pated, though the emperor was known to be against 
Dioscurus and his party replied by an unex- 
pected stroke ; in March they induced the emperor to 
issue an invitation to all the greater bishops to attend 
with their suffragans a general council to be held at 
Ephesus in August. It was indeed not unreasonable 
to desire some permanent settlement of the intermit- 
tent war, and the pope, St. Leo I, warmly accepted 
the emperor’s proposition, or rather order. Eutyches 
had written to him, pretending that he had appealed 
at the time of his condemnation, and promising to 
abide by his judgment. He wrote also to other 
bishops, and we still possess the reply sent to him by 
St. Peter Chry^logus, Bishopof Ravenna, where the 
court of Valentinian III, the Western emperor, had its 
head-quarters. St. Peter tells him to await the decision 
of the pope, who alone can jud^ a case concerning the 
Faith. St. Leo at first complained that the matter 
had not at once been referred to him, then, on finding 
that a full account sent by St. Flavian had b^n acc^ 
dentally delayed, wrote a compendious explanation 
of the whole doctrine involved, and sent it to St. 
Flavian as a formal and authoritative decision of the 
question. He reproves Flavian’s council for want of 
severity to an expression of Eutyches, but adds that 
the archimandrite may be restored if he repent. This 
letter, the most famous of all Christian antiquity, is 
known as “St. IjCo’s Tome”. He sent as legates to 
the council a bishop named Julius, a priest, Renatus 
(he died on the way), and the deacon Hilanis, after- 
wards pope. St. Leo expresses his regret that the 
shortness of the notice must prevent the presence of 
any other bishop of the West. It is probable that this 
difficulty had been anticipated by Dioscurus, who had 
answered an appeal from Eutyches in a different 
etrain. He regarded him as a down-trodden disciple 
of the great (^yril, persecuted by the Nestorian Flavian. 
As his predecessor Peter had appointed a bishop for 
(>)n8tantinople, and as Theopnilus had judged St. 
Chrysostom, so Dioscurus, witn the air of a superior, 
actually declared Eutyches absolved and restored. 
In April Eutyches obtained a slight revision of the 
Acts of the council which had condemned him. In 
the same month the case of Ibas was again exam- 
ined, by the emperor’s orden this time at Edessa it- 
self, and by a lay inquisitor, Cheneas, the Grovemor of 
Osrhoene. The people received him with shouts 
against Ibas. No deience was heard. On the arrival 
of Cherffias’s report, the emperor wrote commanding 
the presence of Ibas ’s most furious accuser, the monk 
Bar Tsaouma (Barsumas), and other monks at the 
approaching council. In all this we see the influence 
of Dioscurus dominant. In March Theodosiiw had 
prohibited Theodoret from coming to the council. On 
6 August he shows some fear that his order may be 
disregarded, in a letter in which he constitutes Dio- 
scurus president of the svnod. 

The council met at Ephesus on 8 Aujg., 449. It was 
to have been oecumenical in authority, but it was 
dubbed by St. Leo a latrocCnium, and “The Robber 
Council” nas been its title ever since. A full history 
of it would be out of place here (see Ephesus, Robber 
Council of). It is only necessary to say that the 
ajssembly was wholly dominated by Dioscurus. 
Flavian was not allowed to sit as a bishop, but was on 
his trial. When Stephen, Bishop of Ephesus, wished 
to give Communion to Flavian's cler^, he was at- 
tacked by soldiers and monks of Eutyches, 300 in num- 
ber, who cried out that Stephen was the enemy of the 
emperor, since he received the emperor’s enemies. 
Eutyches was admitted to defend himself, but the 
other side was only so far heard that the Acts of the 
council which had condemned him were read in full. 
Not content with restoring Eutyches, Dioscurus pro- 
ceeded to the deposition of Flavian. This bold meas- 
\ire could only be carried by terrorism. The soldiers 
and monks were brought into the council, and many 
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bishops were forced to sign a blank paper. The papal 
legate Hilarus uttered the protest Uontradidtur, and 
saved himself by flight. Flavian and Eusebius of 
Doryleeum (q. v.) app>ealed to the pope, and their let- 
ters, only lately discovered, were probably taken by 
Hilarus to Rome, which he reached oy a devious route. 
St. Flavian was thrown into prison, and died in three 
days of the blows and ill usage he had received. The 
bishops who were present mve their testimony, when 
the Acts were publicly read at the Council of Chalce- 
don, to the violence used at Ephesus. No doubt they 
exaggerated somewhat, in order to excuse their own 
base compliance. But there were too many witnesses 
to allow them to falsify the whole affair; and we have 
also the witness of the letters of Hilarus, of Eusebius, 
and of Flavian, and the mart^dom of the latter, to 
confirm the charges against Dioscurus. 

No more was read at Chalcedon of the Acts. But 
at this point begin the Syriac Acts of the Bobber 
Council, which tell us of the carrying out by Dioscurus 
of a thoroughgoing but short-sighted policy. The 
papal legates came no more to the council, and Dom- 
nus excused himself through illness. A few other 
bishops withdrew or escaped, leaving 101 out of the 
original 128, and some nine new-comers raised the 
total to 110. The deposition of Ibas was voted with 
cries, such as **Let him be burned in the midst of 
Antioch'*. The accused was not present, and no wit- 
nesses for the defence were heard. Daniel, Bishop of 
Haran, nephew of Ibas, was dep'aded. Irenasus of 
Tyre, already deposed, was anathematized. Then it 
was the turn of the leaders of the Antiochene party. 
Ibas had been accused of immoralitv and a misuse of 
ecclesiastical property, as well as of heresy; no such 
ohar^ could be made against the ^at Theodoret: 
his character was unblemished, and his orthodoxy had 
been admitted by St. Cyril himself. Nevertheless his 
earlier writings, in which he had incautiously and 
with incorrect expressions attacked St. Cyril and de- 
fended Nestorius, were now raked up against hiin. 
None ventured to dissent from the sentence of deposi- 
tion pronounced by Dioscurus, which ordered his 
writings to be burnt. If we may believe the Acts, 
Domnus, from his bed of real or feigned sickness, gave 
a general assent to all that the council had done. But 
this could not save him from the accusation of favour- 
ing Nestorians. He was deposed without a word of 
defence being heard, and a new patriarch, Maximus, 
was set up in his place. 

So ended the council. Dioscurus proceeded to 
Constantinople, and there made his own secretary, 
Anatolius, bishop of the city. One foe remainea. 
Dioscurus had avoided reading the pope's letter to 
the Council of Ephesus, though he promised more 
than once to do so. He evidently could not then ven- 
ture to contest the pope's ruling as to the Faith. But 
now, with his own creatures on the thrones of Antioch 
and Constantinople, and sure of the support of Chrysa^ 

E hius, he stopped at Nicaea, and with ten bishops 
lunched an excommunication against St. Leo him- 
self. It would l>e vain to attribute all these acts to 
the desire of his own aggrandizement. Political 
motives could not have led him so far. He must have 
known that in attacking the pope he could have no 
help from the bishops of the West or from the Western 
emperor. It is clear that he was genuinely infatuated 
with his heresy, and was fighting in its interests with 
all his might. 

The pope, on hearing the report of Hilarus, immedi- 
ately annulled the Acts of the council, absolved all 
those whom it had excommunicated, and excommuni- 
cated the hundred bishops who had taken part in it. 
He wrote to Theodosius II insisting on the necessity 
of a council to be held in Italy, under his own direc- 
tion. The emperor, with the obstinacy of a weak man, 
supported the council, and paid no attention to the 
intervention of his sister, St. Pulcheria, nor to that of 


his colleague, Valentinian HI. who, with his mother 
Galla Placidia, and his wife, tne daughter of Theodo- 
sius, wrote to him at St. L^'s suggestion. The rea- 
sons given to the pope by Theodosius for his conduct 
are unknown, for nis letters to Leo are lost. In June 
or July, 450, he died of a fall from his horse, and was 
succeeded by his sister Pulcheria, who took for her 
colleague and nominal husband the excellent general 
Marcian. St. Leo, now sure of the support of the 
rulers of the East, declared a council unnecessary; 
many bishops had already signed his Tome, and the 
remainder would do so without difficulty. But the 
new emperor had already taken steps to cany out the 
pope's wish, by a council not inde^ in Italy, which 
was outside his jurisdiction, but in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, where he could him- 
self watch its proceedings and ensure its orthodoxy. 
St. Leo therefore agreed, and sent legates who this 
time were to preside. 

The council, in the intention of both pope and em- 
peror, was to accept and enforce the definition given 
long since from Rome. Anatolius was ready enough 
to please the emperor by signing the Tome; and at 
Pulcheria's intercession he was accepted as bishop by 
St. Leo. The latter permitted the restoration to com- 
munion of those bishops who repented their conduct 
at the Robber Council, with the exception of Dio- 
scurus and of the leaders of that synod, whose case he 
first reserved to the Apostolic See, and then committed 
to the council. The s3niod met at Chalcedon, and its 
six hundred bishops made it the largest of ancient 
councils (see Chalcedon, (Ecumenical Council op). 
The papal legates presided, supported by lay commis- 
sioners appointed by the emperor, who were in practice 
the real presidents, since the legates did not speak 
Greek. The first point raised was the position of Dio- 
scurus. He had taken his seat, but the legates ob- 
jected that he was on his trial. The commissioners 
asked for the charge against him to be formulated, and 
it was replied that he had held a council without the 
permission of the Apostolic See, a thing which had 
never been permitted. This statement was difficult to 
explain, before the discovery of the Syriac Acts ; but 
we now know that Dioscurus had continued his 
would-be general council for many sessions after the 
papal legates had taken their departure. The com- 
missioners ordered him to sit in the midst as accused. 
(A sentence in this passage of the Acts is wrongly 
translated in the old Latin version; this was care- 
lessly followed by Hefele, who thus led Bright into the 
error of supposing that the commissioners addressed 
to the legates a rebuke they meant in reality for Dio- 
scurus.) The Alexandrian patriarch was now as 
much deserted by his own party as his victims had 
been deserted at Ephesus by their natural defenders. 
Some "sixty bishops, Egyptian, Palestinian, and Illy- 
rian, were on his side, but were afraid to say a word in 
his defence, though they raised a great commotion at 
the introduction into the assembly of Theodoret, who 
had been esjpecially excluded from the Council of 
Ephesus. The Acts of the first session of the Rol)ber 
Council were read, continually interrupted by the dis- 
claimers of the bishops. The leaders of that council, 
Juvenal of Jerusalem, Thalassius of Caesarea, Maximus 
of Antioch, now declared that Flavian was orthodox ; 
Anatolius had long since gone over to the winning 
side. Dioscurus alone stood his ground. He was at 
least no time-server, and he was a convinced heretic. 
After this session he refused to appear. At the second 
session (the third, according to the printed texts and 
Hefele, but the Ballerini are right in inverting the 
order of the second and third sessions) the case of Dio- 
scurus WM continued. Petitions against him from 
Alexandria were read. In these he was accused of in- 
justice and cruelty to the family of Cyril and of many 
other crimes, even against the emperor and the State. 
How much of this was true it is impossible to say, aa 
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^oscurus refused to appear or to make any defence 
The accusations were ^roppeii, and judgi^ent must 
nec^nly ^against Dioscurus if only for contempt 
of court, bishops therefore repeatedly do- 

manded that the legates should deliver judgment 
Paschasm^^ therefore the senior legate, recited the 
crimes of Dioscurus— he had absolved Eutyches con 
traiy to the canons, even before the council - he was 
still contumacious when others asked for pardon- he 
had not had the pope's letter read; he had cxcommu- 
mcat^ the pope; he had been thrice formally cited 
and had refused to appear-'' Wherefore the most 
holy and blessed Archbishop of elder Rome, Leo by 
ua and the present most holy council, together with 
the thnee blessed and praiseworthy Peter the Apostle 
who IS the rock and base of the Catholic Church and 
the foundation of the orthodox Faith, has stripped 
him of the episcopal and of all sacerdotal dignity 
Wherefore this most holy and ^-eat council will (Tecree 
that which is in accordance with the canons against 
the aforesaid Dioscurus.” All the bishops signified 
their agreement in a few words, and then all signed 
the papal sentence. A short notice of his deposition 
was sent to Dioscurus. It is taken almost word for 
word from that sent to Nestorius by the Council of 
Ephesus twenty years before. With the rest of the 
council — its definition of the Faith imposed upon it by 
Pope Leo, its rehabilitation of Theodoret and of Ibas, 
etc. — we have nothing to do. Dioscurus affected to 
ridicule his condemnation, saying that he should soon 
be restored. But the council decreed that he was in- 
capable of restoration, and wrote in this sense to the 
emperors, reciting his crimes. He was banished to 
Gangra in Paphlagonia, where he died three years 
later. The whole of Egypt revered him as the true 
representative of C]yrillian teaching, and fn)m this 
time forth the Patriarchate of Alexandria was lost to 
the Church. Dioscurus has been honoured in it as its 
teacher, and it has remained Eutychian to the present 
day. 

The chief authority for the events which preceded the Robber 
Council (besides some letters of Theodoret) i.s the Syriac version 
of the Acts of that council, publisheil fniin a codex of 535 in the 
Brit. Mus ; Secundam Synodum Ephcvinam necnon rrcerpta 
qwB ad earn pertintut ...» Perry ed. (Oxford, 1875h The 
Becond Synod of Ephesus, from Syriac MSS , tr by Phiry 
(D artford, 1881); German tr by Hoffmann, Yrrhandl ungen 
aer Ktrchenvf'rsammiung zu Ephesus am xxii August VDXLIX 
auB einer Byrtschen US. (Kiel, 1873); the best dissertations on 
it are Martin, Lc Pseudo-Synode connu dans Vhistoire sous le 
nom de hrxgandage d'Ephi‘se, etudu^ d'apris ses actes, in synaqve 
(Paris, 1875), and articles by the same in /fer des Qu Hist , 
XVI (1874), and in Eev des J^ciences Eccl , IX-X; also Laroent 
in liev. des Qu. Hist , XXVII (1S80); Hivinoton, The Roman 
Primacy, tdiO-khl (lx>ndon, 1899). Dr Rivinston has well 
notecl the mistakes of Bniecnt, but he has fallen into some him- 
self, e. ff. when he calls Dioscunis the nephew of St Cyril or 
blames him for ignoring the so-called Constantinopolifan ( 


(Montei-assino, 1893); also by Mommsen, in 

Oesellschaft fiir hlterc dcutsche Geschichtskunde, SI 1 “® 

older historians, who wrote before the discovery of the ^y^ac 
Acts, are antiquated as regards Dioscurus, including Hefele 
(but we await the next volume of the new Irencli edition by 
Leclereq), and Bright, with the exception of his posthumous 
The aS- of the Falhere (London, 1903) For more Kcncral 
literature nee Chalcedon; a fraitment of a letter of Dioscuras 
written from Gamtm to the Alexandrians is fo«n‘> 
Anttrrheluxi of Nicephosus in ^tra, ^ptnleff. • J’- 

880. A panegyric on Miieanus of TktioA, pr^erved in 
is not genuinejpublished by AMfiuNi^o, 

h Vh<L»t VKftunte chr. aii et 5^' slides (Pans, 18«»;, 

see Rkvillout in Rev. t NAU^//j«tmrc ^ 

been published in French and Synac by F Nmt, 

DioBcSre ... par Bon diBciple 

X- sdrie (190^ 5.241; Coptic K ZrUo/ 

life pub. bv Crum, in Proceedings of Soe of Bibl 

fl907\ Ticv 9fl7 A letter to Dioscurus from nT Leo, *. I June, 

iis ffio is intewtinV. The pope, politely but J^reiPP- 
torily, orders' all onlinations of priests ‘f^Hvftls 

n^t between Safuiday and ^ 


Ot hii devotion. 


John Chapman. 


Diospolis, Diocbbb op. See Sebaste. 


Diospolis, Synod of. See Pelaoianism. 

Diplomatics, Papal. — The word diplomaiics^ fol- 
lowing a Continental usa^ which long ago found 
recognition in Mabillon's “ De Re DiplomaticA”, has of 
late come to denote also in English the science of an- 
cient official documents, more especially of those 
emanating from the chanceries of popes, kings, emper- 
ors, and other authorities possessing a recotpnzed 
jurisdiction. Etymologically diplomatics should mean 
the science of diplomas, and diploma, in its classical 
acceptation, signified only a permit to use the cursus 
pubhrus (i.e.the public posting-service), or else a dis- 
charge accorded to veteran soldiers and inmarting cer- 
tain privileges. But the scholars of the l^naissance 
erroneously supposed that diploma was the correct 
classical term for any sort of charter, and from them 
the word came into use among jurists and historians 
and obtained general currency. 

History op Diplomatics. — ^There is abundant evi- 
dence that during the Middle Ages a certain watchful- 
ness, necessitated unfortunately by the prevalence of 
forgeries of all kinds, was exercised over the authen* 
ticity of papal Bulls, royal charters, and other instru- 
ments. In this control of documents and in the 
precautions taken against forgenr the Chanceiy of the 
Holy See set a good example. Thus we find Uregory 
VII refraining even from attaching the usual le^en 
seal to a Bull for fear it should fall into unscrupulous 
hands and be used for fraudulent purposes (Dubitavi- 
mus hie sigillum plumbeum ponere ne si illud inimici 
caperent de eo falsitatem aliquam facerent. — Jaff6- 
Lowenfeld, ‘‘Regesta”, no. 5225; cf. no. 5242); while 
we owe to Innocent III various rudimentary instruc- 
tions in the science of diplomatics with a view to the 
detection of for^ries (see Mignc, P. L., OCXIV, 202, 
322, etc.). Seeing that even an ecclesiastic of the 
standing of Lanfranc has been seriously accused of con- 
niving at the fabrication of Bulls (H . BOhmer, “ Die 
Falsch ungen Erzbischof Lanfranks”, 1902; cf. Lieber- 
mann's review in “Deutsche Li teraturzeitung”, 1902, 
p. 2798, and the defence of Lanfranc by L. Saltet in 
“ Bulletin de litt. eccl.”, Toulouse, 1907, 227 sqq.), the 
need of some system of tests is obvious. But the 
medieval criticism of documents wtw not very satis- 
factory even in the hands of a jurist like Alexander III 
(see his comments on two pretended privileges of 
Popes Zachariasand Leo, Jaff(^Lbwenfeld, “ Regesta”, 
no. 11,H9()), and though Laurentius Valla, the human- 
ist, was right in denouncing the Donation of Constan- 
tine, and though the Magdeburg Centuriator, Matthias 
Flacius, was right in attacking the Forged Decretals, 
their methods, in themselves, were often crude and 
inconclusive. The true science of diplomatics dates, 
in fact, only from the great Benedictine Mabillon 
(1632-1707), whose fundamental work, “ De Re Diplo- 
matica” (Paris, 1681), was written to correct the mis- 
leading principles advocated in the criticism of ancient 
documents by the Bollandist Father Papenbroeck 
(Papcbroch). To the latter's credit be it said that 
he at once publicly recognized the value of his rival's 
work and adopted his system. Other scholars were 
not so discerning, and assailants, like Germon and 
Hardouin in France, and, in less decree, George Hickes 
in England, rejected Mabillon 's criteria; but the ver- 
(lict of posterity is entirely in his favour, so that M. 
(liry quotes with approval the words of Dom Toustain : 
“His system is the true one. Whoever follows any 
other road cannot f ail to lose his way. Whoever seeks 
to build on any other foundation will build upon the 
sand.” In point of fact, all that has been done since 
Mabillon 's time has been ip develop his methods and 
occasionally to modify his judgments upon some point 
of detail. After the issue of a “ Supplement ' ' in 1704, 
a second, enlarged and improved edition of the “ De 
Re Diplomaticd” was prepared by Mabillon himself 
and published in 1709, after his death, by his pupil. 
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Dom Ruinart. Seeine, however^ that this pioneer 
work had not extended to any documents later than 
the thirteenth century and had taken no account of 
certain classes of papers, such as the ordinary letters 
of the popes and privileges of a more private character, 
two other Benedictines of St>Maur, Dom Toustain and 
Dom Tassin, compiled a work in six large quarto vol- 
umes, with many facsimiles etc., known as the “Nou- 
veau Traits de Diplomatique^* (Paris, 1750-1765), 
which, though it marks but a small advance on Mabil- 
lon’s own treatise, has been widely used, and has been 
presented in a more summary form by Dom Vaines 
and others. 

With the exception of some useful works ^cially 
consecrated to particular countries (e. g. Manei, “ Is- 
toria diplomatica”, Mantua, 1727, uimnished; and 
Muratori,> “De Diplomatibus Antiquis’*, included in 
his “ Antiquitates Italicse**, 1740, vol. Ill), as also the 
treatise of G. Marini on papyrus documents (I papiri 
diplomatici, Rome, 1805), no great advance was made 
in the science for a centu^ and a half after Mabillon^s 
death. The “ Dictionnaire raisonnS de diplomatique 
chrdtienne”, by M. Quentin, which forms part of 
Migne’s “Encyclopedia**, is a rather unskilful digest 
of older works, and the sumptuous “Elements de 
pal6omphie** of de Wailly (2 vols., 4to, 1838) has lit- 
tle independent merit. But within the last fifty years 
immense progress has been made in all diplomatic 
knowledge, and not least of all in the study of papal 
documents. In the bibliography appended to the 
articles Bulls and Briefs and Bullarium, the reader 
will find references to the more important works. 
Amongst the pioneers of this revival the names of 
Leopold Delisle, the chief librarian of the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, Paris, and of M. de Mas-Latrie, professor at 
the Ecole de Chartres, as well as that of Julius von 
Pflugk-Harttung, the editor of a magnificent series of 
facsimiles of papal Bulls, deserve to occupy a foremost 
place ; but their work has been carried on in Germany 
and elsewhere, often by those who are not themselves 
Catholics. It must be obvious that the photographic 
reproductions of documents which can now be pro- 
cured BO easily and cheaply have enormously facili- 
tate that process of minute comparison of documents 
which foktns the basis of all palseographic studies. 
Further, the improvement in the cataloguing and the 
extension of facilities under Pope Leo XllI in such 
great libraries as that of the Vatican have made their 
contents much more accessible and have rendered pos- 
sible such a calendar of early papal Bulls as has l^n 
appearing since 1902, being the results of the researches 
ot Messrs. P. Kehr, A. Brackmann, and W. Wieder- 
hold, in “Nachrichten der Gottingen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften**. Of the series of papal regeata now 
being published by various scholars, especially by 
men^rs of the Ecole Francaise de Rome, a sufficient 
account has been given in the second part of the article 
Bullarium. Still mater promss in the study of 
diplomatics is no doubt to be looked for from the facili- 
ties afforded by the recently founded journal, “ Archiv 
flir Urkundenforschung** (Leipzig, 1907), ^ited by 
Messrs. Karl Brandi, H. Bressiau, and M. Tangl, all 
acknowledged masters in this subject. 

Subject-Matter of Papal Diplomatics. — As this 
topic has already been treated in part in the article 
Bulls and Briefs, it will be sufficient here to recall 
the principal elements in the process of expediting 
ancient papal documents, all of which need special 
attention. We have first of all the officials who are 
concerned in the preparation of such instruments and 
who collectively form the “ Chancery * '. The constitu- 
tion of the Chancery, which in the case of the Holy See 
seems to date back to a achola riotariorum, with a primi- 
<ienu6 at its head, of which we hear under Pope Ju- 
lius I (337-352), varied from period to period, and the 
pajrt played by the different officials composing it 
neoessaruy vaned also. Besides the Holy each 


bishop also had some sort of chanceiy for the issue of 
his own episcopal Acts. An acquaintance with the 
procedure of the Chancery is clearly only a study pre- 
paratory to the examination of the document itself, 
^condly, we have the text of the document. As the 
position of the Holy See became more fully recognized, 
the business of the Chancery increased, and we note a 
marked tendency to adhere strictly to the forms pre- 
scribed by traditional usage. Various collections of 
these formulfie, of which the “ Liber Diumus** is one of 
the most ancient, were compiled at an early date. 
Many others will be found in the “Receuil g^n^ral 
des formules** by de Rozidre (Paris, 1861-1871), 
though these, like the series published by Zeumer 
(Formulae Merovingici et Karolini aevi, Hanover, 1886), 
are mainly secular in character. After the text of the 
document, which of course varies according to its na- 
ture, and in which not merely the wording but also the 
rhythm (the so-called cursus) has often to be con- 
sidered, attention must be paid (1) to the manner of 
dating, (2) to the signatures, (3) to the attestations of 
witnesses etc., (4) to the seals and the attachment of 
the seals, (5) to the material upon which it is written 
and to the manner of folding, as well as (6) to the 
handwriting — under this last heading the whole science 
of palsBography may be said to be involved. 

All these matters fall within the scope of diplomatics, 
and all offer different tests for the authenticity of any 
given document. There are other details which often 
need to be considered, for example the Tironian (or 
shorthand) notes, which are of not infrequent occur- 
rence in primitive Urkunden^ both papal and imperial, 
and which have only begun of late years to be ade- 
quately investigated (see Tangl, “Die tironischen 
iSoten^*, in “Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung**, 1907, 
I, 87-166). A special section in any comprehensive 
study of diplomatics is also likely to be aevoted to 
spurious documents, of which, as already stated, the 
number is surprisingly great. 

Besides the books referred to in the course of this article see 
the bibliography of the article Hulls and Brirfb. A larger 
selection of authorities may be found in such treatises as those 
of Giry, Manuel de Diplomatic (Paris, 1891); and Brrsblau, 
Handbuch der Urkundt^ehre (Tjeipzig, 1880), 1. One veiy use- 
ful work for the study of papal diplomatics, the Practica Cancel^ 
lance Apoetohcce, ed. Bchmitz-Kallenbbrq (Mumoh, 1904), 
though confined to the working of the (Chancery at the close of 
the mteenth century, is valuable for the indirect light thrown on 
other periods. Consult also the important work of Tanoi^ fHe 
^patlichen Kamlet-Ordnungen von 1900-1500 (Innsbruck, lw4); 
Erbbn, Urkundenlehre (Munich, 1907); and Rosbniiund, Die 
Fortechritte der Diplomatik sett Mabillon (Munich, 1897), thoui^ 
these last two books have little directly to do with papal docu- 
ments. In A. Meibtbr’s important work on early cipners, Z>ts 
Anfdnge der modemen diplomatischen Oeheimedhrift (I^derlmm, 
1902), the papal Chancery is hardly mentioned (see, however, 
p. 34) . Finally, the best summary account of papal diplomatics 
IS to be found in the section contributed by 8chmitz-Kallbn- 
BBRO to the OrundrisederOeaohichtewissenschaft (Leipiig, 1906), 
vol. I, pp. 172-230. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Diptych (or Diptychon, Gr. Httvxop from Bit, 
twice, and to fold), a sort of notebook, 

formed by the union of two tablets, placed one upon 
the other and united by rings or by a hinge. These 
tablets were made of wood, ivory, bone, or metal. 
Their inner surfaces had ordinarily a raised frame and 
were covered with wax, upon which characters were 
scratched by means of a stylus. Diptychs were 
known among the Greeks from the sixth century b^ 
fore Christ. They served as copy-books for the exer- 
cise of penmanship, for correspondence, and various 
other uses. The Roman military certificates, privi-^ 
legia militum, were a kind of diptych. Between the 
two tablets others were sometimes inserted, and the 
diptych would then be called a triptych, polyptych, 
etc. The term diptych is often restricted to a 
highly ornamented type of notebooks. They were 
generally made out of ivo^ with carved work, and 
were sometimes from twelve to sixteen inches in 
height. In the fourth and fifth centuries a distinction 
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aroro ^tw^n profane and ecclesiastical (litureican 
diptychs, the former being frequently given as 
ents by higb-plac^ persons. It was customary to 
o^memorate in this way one’s elevation to a public 
omce, or any event of personal importance, e. e. a 
mamage. The consuls, on the day of the installation 
were wont to offer diptychs to their friends and even 
to the emperor. Those presented to the latter often 
had a border of gold and were quite large. Their tab- 
lets often exhibited on a central plate the portrait of 
the sovereign, surrounded by four other plates. The 
(undat^) Barbenni ivory at the T^uvre is thus con- 
structed and once served as an ecclesiastical diptych 
(see below). Some believe it to be the binding 6f a 
book offered to the emperor. Strzygowski holds it to 
^ of E^tian origin and thinks that the portrait is 
that of Constantine the Great, defender of the Faith. 
The oldest datexl consular diptych is that of Probus 
(406); it is kept in the treasury of the cathedral of 
Aosta, Piedmont. The latest is that of the Eastern 
consul, Basilius (541), one tablet of which is at the 
Uffizi Museum in Florence and the other at the Brera 
in Milan. The Theodosian Cwle (384) forbade the 
offering of ivory diptychs to any but the regular (i. e. 
not honorary) consuls. The tablet at the Mayer 
Museum in Liverpool, bearing the image of Marcus 
Aurelius (d. 180), is prior to this enactment. The 
•consular diptychs are recognizable by their inscrip- 
tions or by the figure of the consul which they boar. 
On the diptych of Boetius at Brescia (487) and several 
others of the same type, the consul is clad in a trabea 
(a kind of toga); he nolds in his left hand the mjrio 
(consular sceptre) and in his right the mappa cireensisj 
or white cloth which he used to wave as the signal for 
the games in the circus. These games (liuii) or other 
liberalities offered to the people by the consul were 
fr^uently represented on tne tablets of the diptychs. 

Tliere is less certainty concerning the diptychs of 
officials other than consuls, e. g. pnetors, qutestors, 
etc. The diptych of Rufius Probianus V. C. (i. e. vir 
clariasimus) vicarius urbia Romccy in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, is the most precious relic of this class, and prob- 
ably dates from the end of the fourth century. 
Among the diptychs of private individuals that of 
Qallienus Concessus, discovered at Rome on the Es- 
•quiline, exhibits only the name of its owner. Others 
were richly ornamented and reproduced often some of 
the masteipieces of ancient art. Thus on a diptych in 
the Mayer Museum, Liveipool, are seen ^Esculapius and 
Telesphorus, Hymcia, and Amor, The most lieautiful 
of the profane aiptychs was carved at the time of a 
marriage between tne Symmachi and the Nicomachi 
(^2 to 394, or 401). It represents on each leaf (one 
of which is at the ^uth Kensington Museum^ and the 
other, in a very damaged condition, at Cluny) a 
woman performing a sacrifice. Many of the profane 
diptychs were preserved in the treasuries of the 
•churches, where they were eventually i^d for liturgi- 
cal purposes or enshrined in book-bindings or in gold- 
smith work. The diptych of Boetius, among others, 
bears, on the interior, some liturgical texts and relig- 
ious paintings, attributed to the seventh c^tury. 
The Lito diptych of the consul Anastasius (517), one 
leaf of wiich is at Berlin and the other at bouth 
ainston, bears an inscription of forty-two hn^and the 
prayer Communicantes from the Ma^. 

Another of the same consul (in the Bibli^h^ue Ra- 
tionale, Paris) has a list of the bi8hoi)s of Bourges. At 
the cathedral of Monza, Lombardy, a diptych repre- 
sents in the dress of consuls King David and St. Ortg 
ory the Great. It is perhaps an ancient consular 
diptych, transformed in the eighth or ninth centu^; 
according to some it appeare to be of ,j ' 

gin. M^y carved diptychs reproduwd purely rehg- 
Sus subjects. On a diptych in the ^ of 

Rouen «!thedral the figure of St, Pau w ^ 

same as that on a sarcophagus in Gaul. A diptych 


leaf in the treasury of Tongres was evidently influenced 
by the carvings on the cathedra of St. Maximinus at 
Ravenna, and seems to have belonged to an ancient 
episcopal see. Certain diptychs with religious sub- 
jects, e. g. the Holy Sepulcnre and the holy women at 
the Tomb of Christ (Milan), an angel (British Mu- 
^um), probably date from the fourth or fifth century. 
Diptych leaves divided into five compartments have 
generally served as a cover for copies of the Gospels. 
The diptychs, though often clumsily executed, are 
important for the history of sculpture, there being a 
good number of them extant, and sevei^ being accu- 
rately dated. At different periods in the Middle Ages, 
numerous diptychs or triptychs of ivory were made, 
to serve as little devotional panels. 

The liturgical use of diptychs offers considerable 
interest. In the early Christian ages it was custom- 
ary to write on diptychs the names of those, living or 
dead, who were considered as members of the Church, 
a signal evidence of the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints. Hence the terms ^Miptychs of the living” 
and ‘‘ diptychs of the dead ’ ’. ^ch liturgical dipty^ 
varied in shape and dimensions. Their use (sacra 
tahulWy matriculcey libri mvorum et mortuorum) is at- 
tested in the writings of St. CJyprian (third century) 
and by the history of St. John Chrysostom (fourth 
centyry), nor did they disappear from the churches 
until the twelfth century in the West and the four- 
teenth century in the East. In the ecclesiastical life 
of antiquity these liturgical diptychs served various 
purposes. It is probable that the names of the bap- 
tized were written on diptychs, which were thus a 
kind of baptismal register. The ** diptychs of the 
living” would include the names of the pope, 
bishops, and illustrious persons, both lay and ecclesi- 
astical, of the benefactors of a church, and of those 
who offered the Holy Sacrifice. To these names were 
sometimes added those of the Blessed Virgin, of mar- 
tyrs, and of other saints. From such diptychs came 
the first ecclesiastical calendars and the martyrolo- 
gies. The diptychs of the dead” would include the 
names of persons otherwise qualified for inscription on 
the diptychs of the living, e. g. the bishops of the com- 
munity (also other bishops^ moreover priests and 
laymen who had died in the odour of sanctity. It is 
to this kind of diptychs that the later necrologies owe 
their origin. Occasionally special diptychs were 
made to contain only the names of a series of bishops ; 
in this way arose at an early date the episcopal lists or 
catalogues of occupants of sees. Whatever their im- 
mediate purpose the liturgical diptychs admitted only 
the names of persons in communion with the Church ; 
the names of heretics and of excommunicated mem- 
bers were never inserted. Exclusion from these lists 
was a grave ecclesiastical penalty; the highest dignity, 
episcopal or imperial, would not avail to save the 
offender from its infliction. The content of the 
diptychs was read out, either from the ambo (q. v.) or 
from the altar by a priest or a deacon. In this respect 
a variety of customs obtained in different churches 
and at different periods ; sometimes the diptychs were 
simply laid on the altar during Mass, and when read 
publicly, such reading did not always occur at the 
same stage of the Mass. The order of which traces 
are now seen in the Roman Canon of the Mass was the 
fixed usage of the Roman Church as early as the fifth 
century. In that venerable document a long pass^ 
after the Sanctus corresponds to the ancient recitation 
of the diptychs of the living; it contains, as is well 
known, mention of those for whom the Mass is offered, 
of the pope, of the bishop of the diocese, of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of several saints. At Easter and at Pente- 
cost the llanc igitur furnished a proper occasion to 
mention the names of the newly baptized, now men- 
tioned only as a body. Finally the recitation of the 
‘‘diptychs of the dead” is still recalled by the Me- 
mento which follows the consecration. 
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K. Maere. 


Direction, Spiritual. — In the technical sense of 
the term, spiritual direction is that function of the 
sacred ministry by which the Church guides the faith- 
ful to the attainment of eternal happiness. It is part 
of the commission given to her in the words of Christ: 
“ Going, therefore, teach ye all nations . . . teach- 

ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you’^ (Matt., xxviii, 19 sq.). She exercises 
this function both in her public teaching, whether in 
word or writing, and in the private guidance of souls 
according to their individual needs ; but it is the pri- 
vate guidance that is generally understood by the term 
'^spiritual direction”. 

I. In one way the Church requires all her adult 
members to submit to such private direction, namely, 
in the Sacrament of Penance. For she entrusts to her 
priests in the confessional, not only the part of judge 
to absolve or retain the sins presently confessed, but 
also the part of a director of consciences. In the latter 
capacity he must instruct his penitents if ignorant of 
their duties, point out the wrong or the danger in their 
conduct, and suggest the proper means to be employed 
for amendment or improvement. The penitent, on his 
part, must submit to this guidance. He must also, in 
cases of serious doubt regarding the lawfulness of his 
action, ask the advice of his director. For a ^rson 
who acts in a practical doubt, not knowing whether he 
is offending God or not, and yet consenting to do what 
he thinks to be morally wrong, thereby offends his 
Creator. Such consultation is the more necessary as 
no one is a good judge in his owm cause: a business 
man is sometimes blind to the injustice of a tempting 
bargain, and passion often invents motives for unlaw- 
ful indulgence. 

II. Still more frequently is spiritual direction re- 
quired in the lives of Christians who aim at the attain- 
ment of perfection (see PERrEcrioN). All religious are 
obliged to do so by their profession; and many of the 
faithful, married and unmarried, who live amidst 
worldly cares aspire to such perfection as is attainable 
in their states oi life. This striving after Christian per- 
fection means the cultivation of certain virtues and 
watchfulness against faults and spiritual dangers. The 
knowledge of this constitutes the science of asceticism 
(q. V.). The spiritual director must be well versed in 
this difficult science, as his advice is very necessary 
for such souls. For, as Cassian writes, ^‘by no vice 
does the devil draw a monk headlong and bring him 
to death sooner than by persuading him to neglect the 
counsel of the Elders and trust to his own judgment 
and determination’^ (Conf. of Abbot Moses). 

III. Since, in teaching the Faith, the Iloly Ghost 
speaks through the sovereign pontiff and the bishops 
of the Churen, the work of the private spiritual di- 
rector must never be at variance with this infallible 

g uidance. Therefore the Church has condemned the 
octrine of Molinos, who taught that directors are 
independent of the bishops, that the Church does not 
judge about secret matters, and that God and the 
director alone enter into the inner conscience (Den- 
zinger. Enchiridion, nos. 1152, 1153). Seversd of the 
most learned Fathers of the Church devoted much 
attention to spiritual direction, for instance, St. Jer- 


ome, who directed St. Paula and her daughter St. 
Eustochium; and some of them have left us learned 
treatises on ascetic theology. But while the hierarchy 
of the Church is Divinely appointed to gu^d the 
purity of faith and morals, the Holy Spirit, who 
"breatheth where he will; and thou hearest his voice, 
but thou knowest not whence he cometh, and whither 
he goeth” (John, iii, 8), has often chosen priests or 
religious, and even simple laymen and women, and 
fiilled them with supernatural wisdom in order to pro- 
vide for the spiritual direction of others. 

IV. Whoever the director be, he will find the prin- 
cipal means of progress towards perfection to consist 
in the exercise of prayer (q. v.) and mortification (q. 

V.). But upon tne special processes of these two 
means, spiritual guides have been led bv the Holy 
Spirit in various directions. Different is the type for 
the solitary in the desert, the cenobite in the commu- 
nity, for a St. Louis or a Blanche of Castile in a palace, 
St. Frances of Rome in her family, or a St. Zita in her 
kitchen, for contemplative and for active religious 
orders and congregations. Another marked difference 
in the direction of souls arises from the presence or 
absence of the mystical element in the life of the per- 
son to be directed (see Mysticism). Mysticism in- 
volves peculiar modes of action bjr which the Holy 
Ghost illumines a soul in ways which transcend the 
normal use of the reasoning powers. The spiritual 
director who has such persons in charge needs the 
soundest learning and consummate prudence. Here 
especialljr sad mistakes have been made by presump- 
tion and imprudent zeal, for men of distinction in the 
Church have gone astray in this matter. 

V. Even in ordinary cases of spiritual direction in 
which no mysticism is involved, numerous errors must 
be guarded against; the following deserve special no- 
tice: (1) The false principles of the Jansenists, who 
demanded of their penitents an unattainable degiw of 
purity of conscience before they allowed them to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. Many priests, not members 
of the sect, were yet so far tainted with its severity as 
gradually to alienate large numbers of their penitents 
num the sacraments and consequently from the 
Church. (2) The condemned propositions summarized 
under the headings ‘‘De perfectione Christian^” in 
Denzinger's “Enchiridion Symbolorum et Defini- 
tionum” (Wurzburg, 1990), page 485, which are 
largely the principles of Quietism. These are speci- 
mens: To oTbtain perfection a man ought to deaden 
all his faculties ; he should take no vows, should avoid 
external work, ask God for nothing in particular, not 
seek sensible devotion, not study science, not con- 
sider rewards and punishments, not employ reasoning 
in prayer. (3) The errors and dangers pointed out 
in the Encyclical of Leo XIII, “Testem Bcnevolen- 
tiaj”. In it the pope singles out for particular con- 
demnation: “First, all external guidance is set aside 
for those souls which are striving after Christian per- 
fection as being superfluous, or indeed not useful in 
any sense, the contention being that the Holy Spirit 
pours richer and more abundant graces into the soul 
than formerly; so that, without human intervention, 
He teaches and guides them by some hidden instinct 
of His own.” In the same document warnings are 
given against inculcating an exaggerated esteem of 
the natural virtues, thus depreciating the super- 
natural ones; also against casting contempt on relig- 
ious vows, “ as if these were alien to the spirit of our 
times, in that they restrict the bounds of human 
liberty, and that they are more suitable to weak than 
to strong minds”. 

VI. An important document of Leo XIII bearing 
specifically on the direction of religious souls is the 
decree “ Quemadmoduip” of 1890. It forbids all relig- 
ious superiors who ar6 hot priests “the practice of 
thoroughly inquiring ihto the state of their subjects’ 
consciences, which is a thing exclusively reserved ta 
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the Sacrament of Penance”. It also forbids them to 
refuse to their subjects an extraordinary confessor 
especially in cases where the conscience of the persons 
so refused stands greatly in need of this privilege- as 
also to take it on themselves to permit at their pl4ts- 
ure their subjects to approach the Holy Table, or even 
Bornetimes to forbid them Holy Communion alto- 
gether . The pope abrogates all constitutions, usages 

Rnci customs so far as they tend to the contrary * and 
absolutely forbids such superiors as are here spoken 
of to induce in any way their subjects to make to 
them any such manifestations of conscience. (See 
the decree ''Quemadmodum'', with explanations, in 
the American Ecclesiastical Review, March, 1893.) 

VII. Catholic literature is rich in works of ascetic 
and mystical theology; of which we mention a few 
below. Hut it must be noticed that such works cannot 
^ recommended for the use of all readers indiscrim- 
inately. The higher the spiritual perfection aimed at, 
especially when mysticism enters into the case, the 
more caution should be used in selecting and consult- 
ing the guide-books, and the more <langer tliere is that 
the direction given in them may be misapplied. Spirit- 
ual direction is as much a matter for the personal 
supervision of an experienced living guide as is the 
practice of medicine; the latter deals with abnormal 
defects of the body, the former with the acquisition of 
uncommon perfection by the soul. 

ScARAMGLLi, Dirf’ctonum Aaceticum, or Ouitie to tho Spiritual 
Life (Dublin, 1870); Iukm, Directonum Mpftticum, or Divine 
AscettciMin, (wVILLOr£, Manilre de (Jonduire les AmcM (Lyons 
and Pari^ 1853) ; Faber, Growth in UohncHs (Baltimore); Lan- 
COGNE, Manifentatvon of Conncimce (New York, 1892); Schram, 
Institutiones Theologtce Myntica-; Neumayr, Idea ThcologitF 
Aeceticce, or Science of the Spintiml Life (Lontlon, 1870); 
Idem, Higher Paths in Spiritual Life (liondon); Ht Tkreba, 
The interior Castle (London, 18.50); Idem, Way of Perfection 
(London, 1860); St. Ignatius, Spiritual Krerases (London, 
1900); St. Francis of Salks, The Devout Christian (Sew York); 
ScRUPOLl, The Spiritual Combat (London); ('lark, Science of 
the Spiritual Life (London, 1896); St Liguoki, The Christian 
Virtiies (New York); Grou, Manual of Interior Souls (Ix>ndon, 
190.5); Lallf.manT, Spiritual Doctrine (New York, 1884); 
Leiimkuhl, Theoloaia Moralis (Fnbiirp:, 1889); Schieler- 
Heuber, Theory and Practice of the ('onfesstonal, Part 111, sort 
2, The Office of the Confessor; Dupont. Guide Spirituel (Pans, 
1866); Cardinal Bona, Traiif‘ du Discemement des fJsprits 
(Tournai, 1840); Lkwts of ('Jhanada, Sinner’s Guide (Phila- 
delphia, 1877); Bellecius, Solid Virtue (New York, 1882). 

(-HAULES (\)PPKN8. 

Directories, (yATHOLic. — The ecclesijistical sense of 
the word directory, as will be shown later, has l^ecome 
curiously confused with its secular use, but historically 
speaking the ecclesiastical sense is the earlier. Dtrec- 
torium simply means guide, but in the later M icldlc Ages 
it came to be specially applied to guides for the recita- 
tion of Office and Mass. For example, in the early part 
of the fifteenth century one C-lement Maydeston, 
probably following earlier foreign pre(;edents, adopted 
the title “Directorium Saeerdotum ” for his reorgan- 
ized Sarum Ordinal. In this way the words Directo- 
rium Sacerdotum’* came to stand at the head of a 
number of books, some of them among the earliest 
products of the printing press in England, which were 
issued to instruct the clergy as to the form of Mass and 
Office to be followed from day to day thnuighout the 
year. This employment of the word dircctnrium was 
oy no means peculiar to England. To take one con- 
venient example, though not the earliest that might be 
chosen, we find a very similar work published at Auf^j- 
burg in 1501, which bears the title: “ Index sive Direc- 
torium Missarum Horarumcpie secundum ritmn chon 
Constanciensis diocesis dicendanim”. As this title 
suffices to show, a directonum or guide for the recita- 
tion of Office and Mass had to be constructed accord- 
ing to the needs of a particular diocese or group of dio- 
ceses, for as a rule each diocese has certain saints days 
and feasts peculiar to itself, and these l^vc all to be 
taken account of in regulating the Office, a single 
change often occasioning much disturbance bv the 
necessity it creates of transferring comcident celebra- 


tions to other days. Out of the Directorium Sacer- 
dotum which in England was often called the Pye 
and which s^ms to have come into almost general use 
about the time of the invention of printing, our pres- 
ent Directory, the ^'Ordo divini Officii recitandi Sac- 
nque peragendi’’ has gradually developed. We may 
note a few of the characteristics both of the actual and 
the ancient usage. 

Actual Usage. — It is now the custom for every 
diocese, or, in cases where the calendar followed is 
substantially identical, for a group of dioceses belong- 
ing t(> the same province or country, to have a “ Direc- 
tory’^ or “Onio recitandi” printed each year for the 
use of all the clerj^. It consists simply of a calendar 
for the year, in which there are printed against each day 
concise directions concerning tnc Office and Mass to be 
said on that day. The calendar is usually provided 
with some indication of fast days, special indulgences, 
days of devotion, and other items of information 
which it may be convenient for the clergy to be re- 
minded of as they occur. This Ordo is issued with the 
authority of the bishop or bishops concerned, and is 
binding upon the clergy under their jurisdiction. The 
religious orders have usually a Directory of their 
own, which, in the case of the lar^r orders, often differs 
according to the country in which they are resident. 
For the secular clergy the calendar of the Roman Mis- 
sal and Breviary, apart from special privilege, always 
forms the basis of the “ Ordo recitandi”. To this the 
feasts and saints’ days celebrated in the diocese are 
added, and, as the higher grade of these special (X5lebra- 
tions often causes them to take precedence of those in 
the ordinaiy calemlar, a certain amount of shifting and 
transposition is inevitable, even apart from the com- 
plications introduced by the movable feasts. All this 
has to be calculated and arranged beforehand in ac- 
cordanije with the rules supplied by the general rubrics 
of the Missal and Breviary. Even so, the clergy of 
particular churches have further to provide for the 
celebration of their own patnmal or dedication feasts, 
and to make such other changes in the Ordo as these 
insertions may impose. The Ordo is always compiled 
in Latin, though an exception is sometimes made in 
the Directories drawn up for nuns who recite the 
Divine Office, and, as it is often supplemented with a 
few extra pages of diocesan notices, recent decrees of 
the (bngregation of Rites, regulations for the saying of 
votive Offices, etc., matters only affecting the clergy, 
it is apt to ac(|uire a somewhat professional and ex- 
clusive character. 

How long a separate and annual “Ordo recitandi” 
has been printed for the use of the English clergy it 
seems impossible to discover. Possibly Bishop Ohal- 
loncr, Vicar Apostolic from 1741 to 1781, had some- 
thing to do with its introduction. But in 1759 a 
Oatholic London printer con(!eived the idea of trans- 
lating the official “Directorium”, or Ordo, issued for 
the clergy, and accordingly published in that year: “ A 
Lay Directory or a help to find out and assist at Ves- 
pers .... onSundaysand Holy Days”. Strangle to 
say, another (’atholic printer, seemingly the publisher 
of the official Ordo, shortly afterwards, conceiving his 
privileges invaded, produced a rival publication; “The 
Laity’s Directory or the Order of the (Catholic) (church 
Service for the year 1701”. This “ Laity’s Directory 
was issued year by year for three-quarters of a century, 
gradually growing in size, but in 1837 itwassupplant(‘d 
by “The Catholic Directorv” which since 1855 luis 
l>ccn published in London by Messrs. Burns & Lam- 
bert-, now Burns & Oates. The earliest numbers of 
the “Laity’s Directory” contained nothing save an 
abbreviated translation of the clerical “Ordo reci- 
tandi”, but towards the end of the eighteenth century 
a list of the Catholic chapels in London, advertise- 
ments of schools, obituary notices, important eccles- 
iastical announcements, and other miscellaneous mat- 
ters began to be added, and at a still later date we find 
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an index of the names and addresses of the Catholic 
clergy serving the missions in England and Scotland. 
This feature has been imitated in the “ Irish Catholic 
Directonr’^ and in the Catholic Directories of the 
United States. Hence the widespread idea that 
Catholic directories are so called because they com- 
monly form an address book for the churches and 
clergy of a particular country, but an examination of 
the early numbers of the “Laity's Directory" con- 
clusively shows that it was only to the calendar with 
its indication of the daily Mass and Office that the 
name originally applied. 

Former Usage. — In the Middle Ages, and indeed 
almost down to the invention of printing, the books 
used in the service of the Church were much more 
divided up than th^ are at present. Instead of one 
book, our modem fireviary for example, containing 
the whole Office, we find at least four books — the 
Psalterium, the Hymnarium, the Antiphonarium, and 
the Legendarium, or book of lessons, all in separate 
volumes. Rubrics or ritual directions were rarely 
written down in connexion with the text to which they 
belon^d (we are speaking here of the Mass and Office, 
not of the services of rarer occiurence such as those in 
the Pontifical), but they were probably at first com- 
municated by oral tradition only, and when they be- 
gan to be recorded they took only such summary form 
as we find in the “Ordines Romani" of Hittorp and 
Mabillon. However, about the eleventh centu^ there 
grew up a tendency towards greater elaboration and 
precision in rubrical directions for the services, and at 
the same time we notice the beginning of a more or less 
strongly marked division of these directions into two 
clasps, which in the case of the Sarum Use are con- 
veniently distinguished as the Customary and the 
Ordinal. Speaking generally, we may say tnat the for- 
mer of these rubrical books contains the principles and 
the latter their application; the former determines 
those matters that are constant and primarily the 
duties of persons, the latter deals with the arrange- 
ments which vary from day to day and from year to 
year. It is out of the latter of these books, i, e. the 
Ordinal (often called Ordinarium and Liber Ordinarius), 
that the “Directorium", or “Pye", and eventually 
also our own modern “Ordo recitandi" were in due 
time evolved. These distinctions are not clear-cut. 
The process was a gradual one. But we may distin- 
guish in the English and also in the Continental Or- 
dinals two different stages. We have, first, the type of 
book in common use from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, and represented by the “Sarum Ordinal" 
edited by W. H. Frere, or the “Ordinaria of Laon" 
edited by Chevalier. Here we have a great deal of 
miscellaneous information respecting feasts, the Office 
and Mass to be said upon them according to the 
changes necessitated by the occurrence of Easter and 
the shifting of the Sundays, as well as the “ Incipits " of 
the details of the service, e. g. of the lessons to be read 
and the commemorations to be made. The second 
stage took the form of an adaptation of this Ordinal for 
ready use, an adaptation with which, in the case of 
Sarum, the name of Clement Maydeston is prominently 
connected. This was the “ Directorium Sacerdotum ", 
the complete “Pye" (known in Latin as Pica Sarum), 
abbreviated editions of which were afterwards pub- 
lished in a form which allowed it to be bound up with 
the respective portions of the Breviary. The idea of 
this great “Pye" was to give all the thirty-five possi- 
ble combinations, five to each Dominical Letter (q. v.), 
which the fixed and movable elements of the ecclesias- 
tical year admitted of, assigning a separate calendar 
to each, more or less corresponding to our present 
“Ordo recitandi". This arrangement was not pecu- 
liar to England. 

One of the earliest printed books of the kind was 
that issued about 1475 for the Diocese of Constance, of 
which a rubricated copy is to be found in the British 


Museum. It is a small folio in size, of one hundred and 
twelve leaves, and after the ordinary calendar it sup- 
plies summary rules, imder thirty-five heads, for draw- 
ing up the special calendar for each year according to the 
Golden Number and the Dominical' Letter. Then the 
Ordo for each of the thirty-five possible combinations 
is set out in detail. The name most commoifiy given 
to these “Pyes" on the Continent was “Ordinanus", 
more rarely “ Directorium Missse ". For example, the 
title of such a book printed for the Diocese of Lid^ in 
1492 runs: “In nomine Domini Amen . . . Incipit 
liber Ordinarius ostendens qualiter legatur et cantetur 
per totum anni circulum in ecclesia Teodiensi tani de 
tempore quam de festis sanctorum in nocturnis officiis 
divinis." Such books were also provided for the re- 
ligious orders. An “ Ordinarius Ordinis Praemonstra- 
tensis" exists in manuscript at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and an early printed one in the British Museum. 
When the use of printing became universal, the step 
from these rather copious directories, which served for 
all possible years, to a shorter guide of the type of our 
modem “Ordo recitandi", and intended only for one 
particular year, was a short and easy one. Since, how- 
ever, such publications are useless after their purpose 
is once served, they are very liable to destruction, and 
it seems impossible to say how early we may date the 
first attenapt at producing an Ordo after our modem 
fashion. The fact that at the Council of Trent (Sess. 
XXIII, De Reform., cap. xviii) it was thought neces- 
sary to urge that ecclesiastical students should be 
trained in the understanding of the computus ^ by 
which they could determine the ordo recitandi in each 
year for themselves, seems to imply that such Ordos 
as we now possess were not in familiar use in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Modern Directories. — At the present day it may 
be said that in every part of the world not only is a 
printed Ordo provided for the cler^ of every diocese 
and religious institute, but that mmost everywhere 
some adaptation of this is available for the use of the 
laity. The earliest English attempt at anything of the 
sort seems to have been a little “Catholic Almanac", 
which appeared for three or four years in the reign of 
James II (see The Month, vol. CXI, 1908). But this 
was a mere calendar of feasts without any directions 
for the Office and Mass. In Ireland the work which at 
present appears under the title “The Irish Catholic 
Directory and Almanac for 1909, with a complete 
Directory in English" seems to have existed under 
various names since 1837 or earlier. It was first called 
“A Complete Catholic Directory", and then, in 1846, 
“Battersby's Registry", from the name of the pub- 
lisher. For Scotland, though the Scottish missions 
are included in the “Catholic Directory" published in 
London, there is also a separate “Catnolic Directory 
for the Cler^ and Laity of Scotland" which began 
under a sli^tly different name in 1868. Catholic 
Directories also exist for the Australian and Canadian 
provinces, and occasionally for separate dioceses, e. g. 
the Diocese of Birmingham, England, possesses an 
“Official Directory" of its own. Attention may 
briefly be called, also, to two Roman handbooks of a 
character somewhat analogous to our Directories, 
which supply names and details regarding the Catholic 
hierarchy throughout the world and especially regard- 
ing the cardinals, the Roman Con^pations and their 
personnel, the prelates and camerieri, etc., in attend- 
ance upon the papal court. The first of these, called 
since 1872 “La Gerarchia Cattolica e la Famiglia 
Pontificia", was first published in 1716 and was long 
familiarly known as “Cracas" from the name of the 
publisher. Officially, the early numbers were simply 
called “Notizie per TAnno 1716, etc." (see Moroni, 
Dizionario, XX, 26 sqq.). The other work, which is 
very similar in character, but somewhat more ample in 
its infonnation, has appeared since 1898 under the 
title “ Annuario Ecclesiastico ' '. Finally we notice the 
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existenoe of the "Directorium Chori”, a work origin- 
compiled by Guidetti m 1582, possessing a qu^i- 
Official character and often reprinted since. It is in- 
tended for the use of the hebuomadarius and cantors 
in collegiate churches^ and is quite different in charac- 
ter from the works considered above. 

See in Kirchenlepkon, s. v. Dnectonum. For the 

see ^cially Frerk, The the of iSanvm (Cam- 
bnd^, 1901). Ib IntK^uction; WoRnswoRTii. The Diredonum 
Saee^tum^ Clemenl Maydcston (Henry Bratlshaw Societr 
London, 1902), e«peeially the Appendixes to vol. II; and also 

‘sonlV* 0/ MaydenUm (Lontlon! 

1894); Chevaueh, Biblwth^que hturavjw (Puns, 1897 ) in 

which senes the editor hu printed the Ordxnana of lion. 

O” EnKhsh directones. see Thurston 
An Old-Establuhed PenoduxU in The Month (London, Feb.| 

loo2 ) • 

Herbert Thurston. 


The United States.— These publications begin in 
the United States with an Ordo Divini Offiou Re- 
citandi"', published at Baltimore, in 1801, by John 
Hayes. It had none of the directory or almanac 
features. “The Catholic Laity’s Directory to the 
Church Service with an Almanac for the year”, an 
imitation of the English enterprise, was the next, in 
1817. It was published in New York with the “per- 
mission of the Right Rev. Bishop Connolly” by 
Mathew Field, who was bom in England of an Irish 
Catholic family and left there for New York in 1815. 
He died at Baltimore, 1882. His son, Joseph M. 
Field, was six years old when he arrived in New York, 
and became a prolific and brilliant writer, dying at 
Mobile in 1856. Joseph’s daughter, Kate Field, was 
later the well-known author and lecturer. Though 
both were baptized, neither was a profeased Catholic. 
This Field production, in addition to the ordinary 
almanac calendars, had a variety of pious and in- 
structive reading-matter with an account of the 
churches, colleges, seminaries, and institutions of the 
United States. It made up a small 82mo book of 
sixty-eight pages. Among other things, it promised 
the preparation of a Catholic magazine which, how- 
ever, was never started. Only one issue of this 
almanac was made. The next effort in the same 
direction, and on practically the same lines, was also 
at New York, in 1822, by W. H. Creagh. It was ed- 
ited by the Rev. Dr. John Power, rector of St. Peter’s 
church, and says in the preface that it was “ intended 
to accompany the Missal with a view to facilitate the 
use of the same”. The contents include “Brief Ac- 


count of the Establishment of the Episcopacy in the 
United States”; “Present Status of religion in the 
respective Dioceses”; “A short account of the pres- 
ent State of the Society of Jesus in the U. S.”, and 
obituaries of priests who had died from 1814 to 1821. 
This was the only number of this almanac. 

In 1834 Fielding Lucas of Baltimore took up the 
idea and brought out “ The Metropolitan Catholic 
Calendar and Laity’s Directory” for that year, to be 
published annually. He said in it that he had in- 
tended to present it in 18.32 but from circumstances 
over which he had no control it has been delay^ to 
the present period”. It prints a list of the mer- 
arohy and the priests of the several dioceses, with their 
stations. In this publication and its various succes- 
sors the title Directory is used in its purely secular 
meaning, as the issues include no ecclesi^tical calen- 
dar or Ordo. James Meyers “at the 
the publisher of the subsequent volumes until 18.18 
when Fielding Lucas, Jr., took hold and 
name “U. S. Catholic Almanac , that Meyers had 
given it^ back to “Metropolitan oTthe 

In the iMue of 1845 there is IB! 

United States, “prepared at much 
at a glance the extent and relative 
different dioceses”, with a table of oo^'J^ive stat^ 
tics, 1835 to 1845. A list of the clergy in b.ngla^ 
and Ireland was add^ m the 
“Lucas Brothers” is the imprint on the almanac tor 


1856-57, and the Baltimore publication then ceased, 
te be taken up in 1858 by Edward Dunimm & 
Brother of New York, as “ Dunigan’s American Catho- 
lic Almanac and List of the Clergy”. All general 
reading-matter was omitted in this almanac, publica- 
tion of which was stopped the following year when 
Jolin Murphy & (b. of Baltimore resumed there the 
compilation of the “Metropolitan Catholic Almanac”. 
Owing to the Civil War no almanacs were printed dur- 
ing 1862 or 1863. In 1864 D. & J. SacUier of New 
York started “Sadlier’s (Catholic Directory, Almanac 
and Ordo”, which John Gilmary Shea compiled and 
edited for them. It made a volume of more than 600 
pages and gave lists of the clergy in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Ireland, and Australasia, with 
diocesan statistics. This publication continued alone 
in the field until 1886, when Hoffman Brotliers, a Ger- 
man firm of publishers of Milwaukee, brought out 
“Hoffman’s Catholic Directory”, which the Rev. 
James Fagan, a Milwaukee priest, compiled for them. 
In contents it was similar to the New York publica- 
tion. This directory continued until 1896, when the 
Hoffman Company failed, and their plant was pur- 
chased by the Wiltzius Company, which has since 
continued the directory. The Sadlier “Directory” 
ceased publication in 1895. 

The Wiltzius “Catholic Directory, Almanac and 
Clergy List” has reports for all dioceses in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, CJuba, Sandwich Islands, Porto 
Rico, Philippine Islands, Newfoundland, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, together with statistics 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, Belgium, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, British Honduras, Nicaragua, San 
Salvador, German Empire, Japan, Luxemburg, The 
United States of Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Oceanica, South Africa, The United States of Brazil, 
Curasao, Dutch Guiana, Switzerland, and the West 
Indies. It contains also an alphabetical list of all 
clergymen in the United States and (.-anada, as well as 
a map of the ecclesiastical previncos in the United 
States. It gives a list of English-speaking confessors 
abroad, American colleges in Eun)i)e, and the leading 
Catholic societies; statistics of the Catholic Indian and 
Negro missions, and a list of (btholic papers and peri- 
odicals in the United States and Canada. 

In the almanac for 1837 it is noted, concerning the 
statistics, that “ the numbers marked with an asterisk 
are not given as strictly exact, though it is believed 
they approximate to the truth, and are as accurate as 
could be ascertained from the statements forwarded to 
the editor from the several dioceses”. On the same 
topic “Hoffman’s Directory” for 1890 says; “It is 
much to be regretted that the statistics are not more 
carefully kept. In every diocese there are parishes 
that fail to report and many dioceses report statistics 
only partially, so that any general summary that 
can be made up at best is only an approximation.” 
Dealing with this long-standmg and well-founded 
complaint of inaccurate Catholic statistics, the arch- 
bishops of the United States, at their annual confer- 
ence m 1907, resolved to co-operate with the United 
States Census Bureau in an effort to collect correct 
figures. Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis was ap- 
pointed a special census official by the Government 
lor this purpose, and under his direction an enumera- 
tion of the Catholics of every parish in the United 
States was made. The figures thus obtained were 
used in the “Directory” for 1909. It is the first, 
therefore, of these publications giving statistics of 
population on which any reliance can be placed in 
respect to accuracy of detail. 

Canada. — In 1886 “Le Canada Eccl^siastiaue, 
Almanach Annuaire du clerg4 Canadien”, printed in 
French, was begun in Montreal. The contents are 
similar to those of the directories in English. Recent 
issues have a number of illustrations of local and 
historical interest, such as a series of portraits of the 
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Bishops of Quebec in the issue for 1908, in commemo- 
ration of the centenary celebrations. The Rev. 
Charles P. Beaubien edited the publication. 

FileH of IheHO varioun publicatinnfl; Finotti, Bibliographia 
Caiholica Americana (New York, 1872). 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Diriment Impediments. See Impediments. 

Discalced (Lat. diSf without, and calceuft, shoe), a 
term applied to those religious congregations of men 
and women, the members of which go entirely unshod 
or wear sandals, with or without other covering for the 
feet. These congregations are often distinguished on 
this account from other branches of the same order. 
The custom of going unshod was introduced into the 
West by St. Francis of Assisi for men and St. Clare 
for women. After the various modifications of the 
Rule of St, Francis, the Observant ines adhered to the 
primitive custom of going unshod, and in this they 
were followed by the Minims and Capuchins. The 
Discalced Franciscans or Alcantarines, who prior to 
1897 formed a distinct branch of the Franciscan Order 
went without footwear of any kind. The followers of 
St. Clare at first went barefoot, but later came to wear 
sandals and even shoes. The Colettines and Capu- 
chin Sisters returned to the use of sandals. Sandals 
were also adopted by the Cyamaldolese monks of the 
Congregation of Monte Corona (1522), the Uniat 
Maronite monks, the Poor Hermits of St. Jerome of 
the Congregation of Bl. Peter of Pisa, the Augustinians 
of Thomas of Jesus (15.*12), the Barefooted Servites 
(1593), the Discalced ("armelites (1568), the Feuil- 
lants (Cistercians, 1575), Trinitarians (1.594), Merce- 
darians (1604), and the Passionists. (See Fuancis- 

CANS.) 

Heimbttchkr, Die Orden w. Kongrcgationen (Paderborn, 
1907), I, 44; BTHTHBERaEU, Ktrchhchcs Handler , s. v. 

Stephen M. Donovan, 

Discernment of Spirits. — All moral conduct may 
be summed up in the rule: avoid evil and do good. 
In the language of (Uiristian asceticism, sfnrits, in the 
broad sense, is the term applied to certain complex 
influences, capable of impelling the will, the ones 
toward good, the others toward evil; we have the 
worldly spirit of ern)r, the spirit of race, the spirit of 
Christianity, etc. However, in the restricted sense, 
spirits indicate the various spiritual agents which, by 
tneir suggestions and movements, may influence the 
moral v^e of our acts. Hen* we shall speak only of 
this second kind. They are reduced to four, includ- 
ing, in a certain way, the human soul itself, l^ecause in 
consequence of the original Fall, its lower faculties are 
at variance with its superior powers. (Concupiscence, 
that is to say, disturbances of the imagination and 
errors of sensibility, thwart or pervert the operations 
of the intellect and will, by deterring the one from the 
true and the other from the good (Cen., viii, 21; 
James, i, 1 4). In opposition to our vitiated nature or, 
so to speak, to the /lesh which drags us into sin, the 
Spirit of God acts within us by grace, a supernatural 
help given to our intellect and will to lead us back to 
good and to the observance of the moral law (Rom., 
vii, 22-25). Besides these two spirits, the human and 
the Divine, in the actual order of Providence, two 
others must be observed. The Creator willed that 
there should be communication between angels and 
men, and as the angels are of two kinds (sec Angels), 
good and bad, the latter try to win us over to their 
rebellion and the former endeavour to make us their 
companions in obedience. Hence four spirits lay 
siege to our liberty, the angelic and the Divine seeking 
its good and the human (in the sense heretofore men- 
tioned); the diabolical its misery. In ordinary lan- 
guage they may, for brevity sake, be called simply 
the good and the evil spirit. 

Discernment of spirits is the term given to the judg- 
ment whereby to cietermine from wnat spirit the im- 


pulses of the soul emanate, and it is easy to understand 
the importance of this judgment both for self-direction 
and the direction of others. Now this judgment may 
be formed in two ways. In the first case the discern- 
ment is made by means of an intuitive light which in- 
fallibly discovers the quality of the movement; it is 
then a gift of (Jod, a grace gratis do/a, vouchsafed 
mainly for the benefit of our neighbour (I Cor., xii, 10). 
This charisma or gift was grant^ in the early Church 
and in the course of the lives of the saints as, for ex- 
ample, St. Philip Neri. Second, discernment of spirite 
may be obtained through study and reflexion. It is 
then an acquired human knowledge, more or less per- 
fect, but very useful in the direction of souls. It is 
procured, always, of course, with the assistance of 
grace, by the reading of Holy Writ, of works on the- 
ology and asceticism, of autobiographies, and the cor- 
respondence of the most distin^ished ascetics. The 
necessity of self-direction and of directing others, 
when one had charge of souls, produced documents, 
preserved in spiritual libraries, from the perusal of 
which one may see that the discernment of spirits is a 
science that has always flourished in the (Church. In 
addition to the special treatises enumerated in the 
bibliography the following documents may be cited 
for the history of the subject: they are the Shepherd 
of Hermas’' (1, II, Mand. VI, c. 2) ; St. Anthony^s dis- 
course to the monks of Egypt, in his life by St. 
Athanasius; the **De perfectione spirituali^' (ch. 30- 
33) by Marcus Diadochus; the ** Confessions’' of St. 
Augustine; St. Bernard’s XXITI sermon, ‘‘Dediscre- 
tione spirituum”; Gerson’s treatise, “De diversis dia- 
boli tentationibus ” ; St. Theresa’s autobiography and 
(Castle of the Soul”; St. Francis de Sales’ letters of 
direction, etc. 

An excellent lesson is that given by St, Ignatius 
Loyola in his ^^Spiritual Exercises”. Here we find 
rules for the discerninent of spirits and, being clearly 
and briefly formulated, these rules indicate a secure 
course, containing in embryo all that is included in the 
more extensive treatises of later date. For a complete 
explanation of them the l)e8t commentaries on the 
"Exercises” of St. Ignatius may be consulted, espe- 
cially those by P. Gagliardi and a few authors like 
Godinez, Lopez Ezquerra, and Scaramelli who, setting 
aside the other parts of the "Exercises”, are mani- 
festly imbued with the doctrine of this book on the 
discernment of spirits. Of the rules transmitted to us 
by a saint inspired by Divine light and a learned psy- 
chologist taught by personal experience, it will suffice 
to recall the princinal ones. Ignatius gives two 
kinds and we must call attention to the fact that in the 
second category, according to some opinions, he some- 
times considers a more d(‘licate discernment of spirits 
adapted to the extraordinary course of mysticism. 
Be that as it may, he begins by enunciating this clear 
principle, that both the good and the evil spirit act 
upon a soul according to the attitude it assumes 
toward them. If it pose as their friend, they flatter 
it; if it resist them, they torment it. But the evil 
spirit speaks only to the imagination and the senses, 
whereas the good spirit acts upon reason and con- 
science. The evil labours to excite concupiscence, the 
good to intensify love for God. Of course it may hap- 
pen that a perfectly well-disposed soul suffers from the 
attacks of the devil deprived of the sustaining consola- 
tions of the good angel ; but this is only a temporary 
trial the passing of which must be awaited in patience 
and humility. St. Ignatius also teaches us to distin- 
guish the spirits by their mode of action and by the 
end they seek. Without any preceding cause, that is 
to say, suddenly, without previous knowledge or senti- 
ment, God alone, by virtue of His sovereign dominion, 
can flood the soul with light and joy. But if there has 
been a preceding caflse, either the good or the bad 
an^l may be the author of the consolation; this re- 
mains to be judged from the consequences. As the 
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go^ angel's object is the welfare of the soul and the 
bad angel s ite defects or unhappiness, if, in the nroe- 
of our thoughte all is well and tends to good 
there IS no occasion for uneasiness; on the contrary if 
wo perceive any deviation whatsoever towards cvil’or 
even a sli^t unpleasant amtation, there is reason to 
fear. Such| then^ is the suostance of those brief rules 
which are nevertheless so greatly admired by the mas- 
ters of the spiritual life. Although requiring an au- 
thorized explanation, when well understood, they act 
as a preservative against many illusions. 

SuAKKZ, Dc QraiiA, ProleR HI, c. 5. n. 36 et Hqq ; Gaouabdi, 
S. F . Ignalxt ^ de Discretione apintuum regulfr expla- 

natoB (Naples. 1851); Rossignoli, De Dtaeiphnd Christ Ferfec- 
(Ven.^, 160i) 1 III, o 13-20; bSna, 

““ P**' 0p«'“ SptrUiMlui (Main*. 
1619h * , Scaramelli, Diaccmimento de* Spinti 

*’ “A-IWKLiLi, La Dtacrezwne dtgli Spinti (NapleR 
Godinez, F^tusa de la Theologia Mistica (Madnd, 
1903); Ezquerra, Lucema myeUca pro Directonbua Animarum 
(Venice, 1722). 

Paul Debuchy. 


Disciple. —This term is commonly applied to one 
who is learning any art or science from one distin- 
guished by his accomplishments. Though derived 
from the Latin discipuluSf the English name conveys 
a meaning somewhat narrower than its Latin e<{uiva- 
lent : disciple is opposed to mastery as scJiolar to teacher y 
whilst both disciple and scholar are included under 
the Latin disdpruus. In the English versions of the 
Old Testament the word disciple occurs only once 
(Is., viii, IG) ; but the idea it conveys is to be met with 
in several other passages, as, for instance, when the 
Sacred Writer speaks of the sons’' of the Prophets 
(IV K., ii. 7); the same seems, likewise, to be the 
meaning of the terms children and son in the Sapiential 
books (e. g. Prov., iv, 1, 10; etc.). Much more fre- 
quently does the New Testament use the word dis- 
ciple in the sense of pupil, adherent, one who con- 
tinues in the Master's word (John, viii, 31). So we read 
of disciples of Moses (John, ix, 28), of the Pharisees 
(Matt., xxii, 10; Mark, ii, 18; Luke, v, 33), of John the 
Baptist (Matt., ix, 14; Luke, vii, 18; John, hi, 25). 
These, however, are only incidental applications, for 
the word is almost exclusively used of the Disciples of 


Jesus. 

In the Four Gospels it is most especially applied to 
the Apostles, sometimes styled the “twelve disciples" 
(Matt., x, 1 ; xi, 1 ; xx, 17 ; xxvi, 20 ; the sixteenth verse 
of chapter xxviii, having reference to events subse- 
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disciples" frequently has the same import. Occasion- 
ally the Evangelists give the word a bniader sense and 
make it a synonym for believer (Matt., x, 42; xxvii, 
57; John, iv, 1; ix, 27, 28; etc.). Besides the significa- 
tion of “Apostle" and that of “believer there is 
finally a third one, found in St. Luke, and perhaps al«> 
in the other Evangelists. St. liuke narrates (vi, 13) 
that Jesus “ called unto him his discinles, and ho chose 
twelve of them (whom also lie named apostles) . J ne 
disciples, in this context, are not the crowds ot be- 
lievers who flocked around (.Christ, but a smaller Ixm v 
of His followers. They are cominonly idcntihed with 
the seventy-two (seventy, according to the 
Greek text, although several (.reek 
seventy-two, as does thtJ Vulgate) referred to ( , 

X, 1) M having been chosen by Jesus, ^f'hronlcon 
tliese disciples are given m several I'sts (('hromcon 
Pasphale and Pseudo- DonHheus m Migne, i • 
XCII 521-524; 543-545; lOGl-1005) ; but these lists 
are unfortunately worthless, ^usebi^ S*men^ 
asserts that no such rt,l existed m ^e, and men 
tions among the disciples only !,li „ j^rd’s 

.“i" ft s? aS oj t* 

ApoUte. 111. 

n^ the converts, the believers, both men and wome 


(vi, 1, 2, 7; ix, 1, 10, 19; etc.; in reference to the latter 
connotation sec in particular ix, 36). even such os were 
only imperfectly instructed, like tnose found by St. 
Paul at Ephesus (Acts, xix, 1-5). 

CiiEMEK, lilblischdheologtsches Wofterbuch der neuteatamerU- 
hchen Grbcilat (8th etl., Gotha, 1805), tr. Ukwick, Bdtlicokheo- 
logtrnl Lexicon of the AT. T. Greek (3rd ed., Edinburgh, 1892); 
nARNAf’K, Die Mission und dir Ausbreitung des Chruttentuma 
(Leipzig, 1902); Tillemont, M^moirca pour aervxr h Vhxatoire 
^ OliaIvier, Lea atntit/v de Jdaua (Paris, 
lunoi ^ aainie Egliae au aibcie dea Apdtrea (Paris, 

lotfo). 

Charles L. Souvay. 

Disciples of Ohrist, a sect founded in the United 
States of America by Alexander C'ampbell. Although 
the largest portion of his life and prodigious activity 
was spent in the United States, Alexander Campl>oll 
was born, 12 Sept., 1788, in the County Antrim, Ire- 
land. On his father's side he was of Scotch extrac- 
tion; his mother, Jane Corneigle, was of Huguenot 
descent. Both parents are reported to have been 
persons of deep piety and high literary culture. His 
father, after serving as minister to the Anti-Burgher 
Church in Aliorey and director of a prospierous academy 
at llichhill, emigrated to the United States and en- 
ga^d in the oft-attempted and ever futile effort “to 
unite all Christians as one communion on a purely 
scriptural basis", the hallucination of so many noble 
minds, the only outcome of which must always be, 
against the will of the Founder, to increase the discord 
of (ihristendom by the creation of a new sect. In 
1808 Alexander embarked with the family to join his 
father, but was shipwrecked on the Scottish coast and 
took the opportunity to prepare himself for the minis- 
try at the University of Glasgow. In 1809 he migrated 
to the United States, and found in Washington! ’ounty, 
Pennsylvania, the nucleus of the new movement m 
the “(-hristian Association of Washington", under 
the auspices of which was issued a “Declaration and 
Address", setting forth the objects of the association. 
It was proposed “to establish no new sect, but to 
persuade Christians to abandon party names and 
creeds, sectarian usages and denominational strifes, 
and associate in Christian fellowship, in the common 
faith in a divine Lord, with no other terms of religious 
communion than faith in and ol>edieiice to the Lord 
Jesus Christ". 

An independent church was formed at Brush Run 
on the principles of the association, and, I Jan., 1812, 
Alexander was “ordained". His earnestness is at- 
tested by the record of one hundred and six sermons 
preached in one year; but he wrecked every pnispect 
of success by finding in his reading of the Scriptures 
the invalidity of infant baptism, and the necessity of 
bafitlsm by immersion, thus excluding from the f Chris- 
tian dis(!iploship the vast majority or believing (Chris- 
tians. On 12 June, 1812, with his wife, father, 
mother, and three others, Alexaniler was rebaptized 
by immersion. Nothing was left him now but to seek 
association with one or other of the numerous Baptist 
sects. This he did, but with the proviso that he 
should 1)6 allowed to preach and teach whatever he 
learned from the Holy Scriptures. The Baptists 
never took to him confially; and in 1817, after live 
years of herculean labours, his followers, whom he 
wished to be known by the appellation of “Disciples 
of (Jhrist", but who were genenilly styled “Campbel- 
litcs", numbered only one hundred and fifty persons. 
Campbell’s mission as a messenger of peace was a 
failure; as time went on he developed a polemical na- 
ture, and liecame a sharp critic in speech and in writ- 
ing of the weaknesses and vagaries of the Protestant 
sects. Only once did he come in direct contact with 
the (’atholics, on the occasion of his five days' debate, 
in 1837, with Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati, which 
excited great interest at the time but is now forgotten, 
llis sixty volumes are of no interest. Campbell was 
twice married and was the father of twelve children. 
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He died at Bethany, West Virginia, where he had es- 
tablished a seminary, 4 March, 1866. 

According to their census prepared in 1906 the 
sect then had 6475 ministers, 11,633 churches, and a 
membership of 1,235,294. It is strongest in the West 
and South-West, Missouri, Indiana, Illmois, Kentucky, 
and Ohio having the largest bodies. J. H. Garrison, 
editor of their organ “The Christian Evangelist*', out- 
lines (1906) the belief of his sect. According to their 
investigations of the New Testament the confession of 
faith made by Simon Peter, on which Jesus declared he 
would build His Church, namely “Thou art the 
Christ the Son of the living God ’ was the creed of 
Christianity and the essential faith, and that all those 
who would make this confession from the heart, being 
penitent of their past sins, were to be admitted by 
baptism into the membership of the early Church ; that 
baptism in the early Church consisted of the burial of a 
penitent believer in water in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, and that only 
such were fit subjects for baptism; that the form of 
church government was congregational; that each 
congregation had its deacons and elders or bishops, the 
fomer to look after the temporal and the latter the 
spiritual interests of the church. They practise 
weekly communion and consider it not as a sacrament 
but as a memorial feast. While they hold both New 
and Old Testaments to be equally inspired, both are 
not equally binding upon Christians. Accepting the 
Bible as an all-sufficient revelation of the Divine will, 
they repudiate all authoritative creeds and human 
groimds of fellowship. 

Campbell, Chriatian System (Cincinnati, 1853); Errett, 
Our Position (Cincinnati, 1885); Riohardbon, oj Alexan- 
der Campbell (Philadelphia, 1868); Gaurihon, The Rejfonnation 
of the Nineteenth Century (St. Louifl, 1901). 

James F. Loughlin. 

Discipline, Ecclesiastical. — Etymologically the 
word discipline signifies the formation of one who 
places himself at school and under the direction of a 
master. All Christians are the disciples of Christ, de- 
sirous to form themselves at His school and to be 
guided by His teachings and precepts. He called 
Himself, and we, too, call Him, Our Master. Such, 
then, is evangelical discipline. However, in ecclesi- 
astical language the word discipline has been invested 
with various meanings, which must here be enumeiv 
ated and specified. 

I. Meaning op Discipline. — All discipline may be 
considered first in its author, then in its subject, and 
finally in itself. In its author it is chiefly the method 
employed for the formation and adaptation of the pre- 
cepts and directions to the end to be attained, which 
is the perfect conduct of subjects; in this sense disci- 
pline IS said to be severe or mild. In those who re- 
ceive it discipline is the more or less perfect conform- 
ity of acts to the directions and formation received; it 
is in this sense that discipline may be said to flourish in 
a monastery. Or, again, it is tne obligation of sub- 
jects to conform their acts to precepts and directions, 
and is thus defined by Cardinal Cavagnis: Praxis fao 
torum fidei consona — “conduct conforming itself to 
faith" (Inst. jur. publ. eccl., Bk. IV, n. 147). More 
frequently, however, discipline is considered objec- 
tively, that is, as being the precepts and measures for 
the practical guidance of subjects. Thus understood 
ecclesiastical discipline is the aggregate of laws and 
directions given by the Church to the faithful for their 
conduct both private and public. This is discipline in 
its widest acceptation, and includes natural and Di- 
vine as well as positive laws, and faith, worship, and 
morals; in a word, all that affects the conduct of 
Christians. But if we eliminate laws merely formu- 
late by the Church as the exponent of natural or 
Divine law, there remain the laws and directions laid 
down and formulated by ecclesiastical authority for 
the guidance of the faithful; this is the restricted and 


more usual acceptation of the word discipline* Never- 
theless, it must be understood that this distinction, 
however justified, is not made for the purpose of sepa- 
rating ecclesiastical laws into two clearly divided cate- 
gories in so far as practice is concerned; the Church 
does not always make known to what extent she 
speaks in the name of natural or of Divine law, and 
with this corresponds the observance of laws by her 
subjects. 

II. Object of Discipline. — Since ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline should direct every Christian life, its object 
must differ according to the obligations incumfcnt 
on each individual. The first duty of a Christian is to 
believe; hence dogmatic discipline, by which the 
Church proposes what we should believe and so regu- 
lates our conduct that it shall not fail to assist our 
faith. Dogmatic discipline springs from the power of 
magisteriumf i. e. the teaching office, in the exercise of 
which power the Church can proceed only by declara- 
tion; therefore it is ecclesiastical discipline only in a 
broad sense. The second duty of Christians is to ob- 
serve the Commandments, hence moral discipline 
(disdplina momm). Strictly understood the latter 
does not depend much more upon the Church than 
does dogmatic discipline, as the natural law is anterior 
and superior to ecclesiastical law; however, the 
Church authoritatively proposes to us the moral law, 
she specifies and perfects it ; hence it is that we ^ner- 
ally call moral discipline whatsoever directs the Chris- 
tian in those acts tnat have a moral value, including 
the observance of positive laws, both ecclesiastical and 
secular. Among the chief duties of a Christian the 
worship of God must be assigned a place apart. The 
rules to be observed in this worship, especially public 
worship, constitute liturgical discipline. This cannot 
be said to depend absolutely upon the Church, as it 
derives the essential part of the Holy Sacrifice and the 
sacraments from Jesus Christ; however, for the 
greater part, liturgical discipline has been regulated by 
the Church and includes the rites of the Holy Sacrifice, 
the administration of the sacraments and of the sacra- 
mentals, and other ceremonies. 

There still remain the obligations incumbent on the 
faithful con8idere<i individually, either on the members 
of different groups or classes of ecclesiastical society, 
or, finally, on those who are to any extent whatever 
depositaries of a portion of the authority. This is dis- 
cipline properly so called, exterior discipline, estab- 
lished by the free legislation of the Church (not, of 
course, in a way absolutely independent of natural or 
Divine law, but outside of, yet akin to this law) for the 
good government of society and the sanctification of 
mdividuals. On individuals it imposes common pre- 
cepts (the Commandments of the Church); then it 
states their mutual obligations, in conjugal society by 
matrimonial discipline, m larger societies by determin- 
ing relations with ecclesiastical superiors, parish 
pnests, bishops, etc. Special classes also have their 
own particular discipline, there being clerical disci- 
pline for the clergy and religious or monastic discipline 
for the religious. The government of Christian society 
is in the hands of prelates and superiors who are subject 
to a special discipline either for the conditions of their 
recruitinent, for the determining of their privileges 
and duties, or for the manner in which they snould ful- 
fil their functions. We may include here the rules for 
the administration of temporal goods. Finally, any 
authority from which emanate orders or prohibitions 
should have power to ratify the same by penal meas- 
ures applicable to all transgressors; hence, another 
object of discipline is the imposing and inflicting of 
disciplinary sanctions. It must noted, however, 
that the object of these measures is to ensure observ- 
ance or to chastise infractions of the natural and Di- 
vine as well as of ecclesiastical laws. 

III. Disciplinary Power op the Church. — It is 
evident, therefore, that the disciplinary power of the. 
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C&urch fa a phaae, apr^ical application, of its power 
of jurisdiction, and includes the various fomw of The 
latter, n^ely, legislative, administrative, judicial 
and coermve ^wer. As for the power of ordw poiestoi 
^wts). It IS the basis of Uturgical discipUne b^hich 
ite exercise is plated. For the proof tLt the 
^urA IB a society and tlmt, as sucfi, it necessarUy 
^ the power of jurisdiction which it derives from 
Di^e institution through the Apostolic succession 
see Church. Disciplinary power is proved by the very 
lact of Its exercise ; it is an organic necessity in every 
TOCiety whoTC members it guides to their end by provid- 
iM them with mles of action. Historically it can be 
sho^ that a disciphnary power has been exercised by 
the Church uninterruptedly, first by the Apostles and 
then by their successors. The Apostles in the first 
TOuncil at Jerusalem formulated rules for the conduct of 
the ^thful (Acte, xy). St. Paul gave moral advice to 
the Chnstmiu of Corinth on virginity, marriage, and 
the a«ape (I Cor., vii, xi). The Pastoral Epistles of St. 
Paul are a veritable code of clerical discipline. The 
Church, moreover, has never ceased to represent her- 
self as charged by Christ with the guidance of mankind 
in the way of eternal salvation. The (Council of Trent 
expressly affirms the disciplinary power of the (Church 
in all that concerns liturgical discifilinc and l3ivine 
worship (Sess. XXI, c. ii): "In the administration of 
the sacraments, the substance of the latter remaining 
intact, the Church has always had power to establish 
or to modify whatever she considere<l most expedient 
for the utility of those who receive them, or best calcu- 
lated to ensure respect for the sacraments themselves 
according to the various circumstances of time and 
place. ** In fact, we need only to recall the numerous 
laws enacted by the Church in the course* of centuries 
for the maintenance, development, or restoration of 
the moral and spiritual life ot Christians. 

IV. Mutability of Disciplink. — That ecclesiristi- 
cal discipline should be subject to change is natural 
since it was made for men and by men. To claim that 
it is immutable would render the attainment of its end 
utterly impossible, since, in order to form and direct 
Christians, it must adapt itself to the variable circum- 
stances of time and place, conditions of life, customs of 
peoples and races, being, in a certain sense, like St. 
Paul, all things to all men. Nevertheless, iieitherthe 
actual changes nor the possibility of further alteration 
must be exEiggerated. There is no change in those 
disciplinary measures through which the Church sets 
before the faithful and confirms the natural and the 
Divine law, nor in those strictly disciplinary regula- 
tions that are closely related to the natural or Divine 
law. Other disciplinary rules may and must be modi- 
fied in proportion as they seem less efficacious for the 
social or individual welfare. Thoraassin aptly says 
[Vetus et nova Ecclesiai disciplina (ed. Lyons, 1706), 
preface, n. xvii]: "Whoever has the least idea of ec- 
clesiastical laws, those that concern government as 
well as those that r^ulate morals, knows well that they 
are of two kinds. Some represent immutable rules of 
eternal truth, itself the fundamental law, the source 
and origin of these laws, from the observance of which 
there is no dispensation, against which no prescription 
obtains, and which are not modified cither by diver- 
sity of custom or vicissitudes of time. Other ecclesias- 
tical rules and customs are by nature temporary, in- 
different in themselves, more or less authoritative, 
useful, or necessary according to circumstances of 
time and place, having been established only to facili- 
tate the observance of the fundamental and eternal 
law.'^ As to the variations of discipline concerning 
these secondary laws, the same 
in these terms (loc. cit., n. xv): "While the Faith of 
the Church remains the same in all >t a nirt so 
with her discipline. This chants with tune.^ws 
old with the years, is rejuvenated, is subject t ^ . 
and decay. Though in its early days admirably v g- 


orous, with time defects crept in. Later it over- 
came these defects and although along fiK>me lines ite 
usefulness increased, in other ways ite first splendour 
waned. That in ite old age it languishes is evident 
from the leniency and induTgenoe which now seem ab- 
solutely necessaiy. However, all things fairly consid* 
ered, it will appear that old age and youth have each 
tneir defects and good qualities. ” Were it necessary 
to exemplify the mutability of ecclesiastical discipline 
it would be perplexing indeed to make a choice. The 
ancient catechumenate exists only in a few rites ; the 
Latin Church no longer gives Communion to the laity 
under two kinds ; the discipline relating to penance and 
indulgence has undergone a profouncf evolution ; 
matrimonial law is still subject to modifications ; fast- 
ing is not what it formerly was ; the use of censures in 
penal law is but the shadow of what it was in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Many other examples will easily occur to 
the mmd of the well-informed reader. 

V. Disciplinary Infallibility. — ^What connexion 
is there between the discipline of the Church and her 
infallibility? Is there a certain disciplinary infallibil- 
ity? It does not appear that the question was ever 
discussed in the past by theologians unless apropos of 
the canonization of saints and the approbation of re- 
ligious orders. It has, however, found a place in all 
recent treatises on the Church (De Ecclesid.). Tlie 
authors of these treatises decide unanimously in favour 
of a negative and indirect rather than a positive and 
direct infallibiUty, inasmuch as in her general disci- 
pline, i. e. the common laws imposed on all the faith- 
ful, the Church can prescribe nothing that would be 
contrary to the natural or the Divine law, nor prohibit 
anything that the natural or the Divine law would ex- 
act. If well understood this thesis is undeniable; it 
amounts to saying that the Church does not and can- 
not impose practical directions contradictory of her 
own teaching. It is quite permissible, however, to 
iiMiuire how far this infallibility extends, and to what 
extent, in her disciplinary activity, the Church makes 
use of the privilege of inerrancy granted her by Jesus 
Christ when she defines matters of faith and morals. 
Infallibility is directly related to the teaching office 
(magislenum), and although this office and the disciplin- 
ary power reside in the same ecclesiastical authorities, 
the disciplinary power does not necessarily depend di- 
rectly on the teaching office. Teaching pertains to 
the order of truth ; legislation to that of justice and 
prudence. Doubtless, in last analysis all ecclesiasti- 
cal laws are based on certain fundamental truths, but 
as laws their purpose is neither to confirm nor to con- 
demn these truths. It does not seem, therefore, that 
the Church needs any special privilege of infallibility 
to prevent her from enacting laws contradictory of her 
doctrine. To claim that disciplinary infallibility con- 
sists in regulating, without possibility of error, the 
adaptation of a general law to its end, is equivalent to 
the assertion of a (quite unnecessaiy) positive infalli- 
bility, which the incessant abrogation of laws would 
belie and which would be to the Church a burden and 
a hindrance rather than an advantage, since it would 
suppose each law to be the best. Moreover, it would 
make the application of laws to their end the object of 
a positive judgment of the Church; this would not 
only be useless but would become a perpetual obstacle 
to disciplinary reform. ^ , 

From the disciplinary infallibility of the Church, 
correctly understood as an indirect consequence of her 
doctrinal infallibility, it follows that she cannot be 
rightly accused of introducing into her discipline any- 
thing opposed to the Divine law; the most remarkable 
instance of this being the suppression of the chalice in 
the Communion of the laity. Tliis has often been vio- 
lently attacked as contrary to the Gospel. Concern- 
ing it the Council of Constance (1415) declared (Sess. 
XIII): "The claim that it is sacrilegious or illicit to 
observe this custom or law [Communion under one 
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kind] must be regarded as erroneous, and those who 
obstinately affirm it must be cast aside as heretics. 
The opinion, generally admitted by theologians, that 
the Church is infallible in her approbation of religious 
orders, must be interpreted in the same sense; it 
means that in her regmation of a manner of life des- 
tined to provide for the practice of the evangelical 
counsels she cannot come into conflict with these 
counsels as received from Christ together with the rest 
of the Gospel revelation. (See Roman Congrega- 
tions.) 

Thomassin, Vetu8 et nova BcclesioB diaciplina (ed. Lyons. 
1706), preface; Jkilkh in Kirchenlex.. m.v. Disctplin; all treatises 
on publio ecclesiastical law. especially that by Cavaonis, Jnat. 
iur. publ. eccl. (Home, 190o), I, 111, ch. ii; the treatise ^ Eo‘ 
cleaid in theological works, especially in Hurte^ Theol. dogm. 
comp. (Innsbruck, 1878), I, thesis xlvi, and Wilmers, De 
Chrxati Bcdeaid (Ratisbon, 1897), 469 sq. 

A. Boudinhon. 

Discipline of the Secret (Lat. Disciplina Ar- 
cani; Ger. ArcandiscipUn)^ a theological term used to 
express the custom which prevailed in the earliest ages 
of the (Church, by which the knowledge of the more 
intimate mysteries of the Christian religion was care- 
fully kept from the heathen and even from those who 
were undergoing instruction in the Faith. The cus- 
tom itself is beyond dispute, but the name for it is 
comparatively modem, and does not appear to have 
been used before the controversies of the seventeenth 
century, when special dissertations bearing the title 
‘*De discipline arcani** were published both on the 
Protestant and on the Catholic side. 

The origin of the custom must be looked for in the 
recorded words of Christ: "Give not that which is 
holy to dogs; neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine; lest perhaps they trample them under their 
feet, and turning upon you, they tear you’' (Matt., 
vii, 6), while the practice in Apostolic times is suffi- 
ciently vouched for by St. Paul’s assurance that he 
had fed the (Corinthians "as . . . little ones in 
Christ”, giving them "milk to drink, not meat’', be- 
cause they were not yet able to bear it (I Cor., iii, 1-2). 
With this passage we may compare also Heb., v, 12- 
14, where the same illustration is used, and it is de- 
clared that "solid food is for the perfect; for them 
who by custom have their senses exercised to the dis- 
cerning of good and evil.'' Although the origin of the 
custom is thus to be traced back to tlie very beginnings 
of Christianity, it does not appear to have been so 
general, or to have been carried out with so much 
strictness in the earlier centuries as it was immedi- 
ately after the persecutions had ceased. This may be 
due in part to trie absence of detailed information with 
regard to the earlier period, but it is probable enough 
that the discipline was growing more strict all through 
the second and third centuries on account of the pres- 
sure of persecution, and that, when persecution was at 
last relaxed, the need for reserve was felt at first, while 
the Church was still surrounded by hostile Paganism, 
to be increased rather than diminished. After the 


result. So again, in times of persecution, it was neces- 
sary to be very careful about those who offered them- 
selves for instmetion, and who might be spies wishing 
to be instructed only that they might betray. The 
doctrines to which the reserve was more especially 
applied were those of the Holy Trinity and the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist. The Lord’s Prayer, too, 
was jealously guarded from the knowledge of all who 
were not fully instructed. With regard to the Holy 
Eucharist and the Lord's Prayer some relics of the 
practice still survive in the Church. The Mass of the 
Catechumens, that earlier portion of the Eucharistic 
seiwice to which learners and neophytes were ad- 
mitted, and which consisted of prayers or readings 
from Holy Scripture and sometimes included a sermon, 
is still quite aistin^ishable, though the custom no 
longer survives in the Western Liturgy, as it does in 
the Eastern, of formally bidding the uninitiated to de- 
part when the more solemn part of the service is about 
to begin. So also the custom of saying the Lord's 
Prayer in silence in all public services, except the lat- 
ter part of the Mass, when catechumens would accord- 
ing to the ancient use no longer have been present, 
owes its origin to this discipline. 

The earliest formal witness for the custom seems to 
be Tertullian (Apol., vii): Omnibus mysteriis vilentii 
ftdes adhibetur. Again, speaking of heretics, he com- 
plains bitterly that their discipline is lax in this re- 
spect, and that evil results have followed: "Among 
them it is doubtful who is a catechumen and who a 
believer; all can come in alike; they hear side by side 
and pray together; even heathens, if any chance to 
come in. That which is holy they cast to the dogs, 
and their pearls, though to be sure they are not real 
ones, they fling to the swine’' (Pnescr. adv. Hffir., xli). 
Other passives from the Fathers which may be cited 
are St. Basil (De Spir. Sanct., xxvii): "These things 
must not be told to the uninitiated”; St. Gregory 
Nazianzen (Oratio xl, in s. bapt.) where he speaks of a 
difference of knowledge between those who are with- 
out and those who are within, and St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem whose " Catechetical Discourses ’ ’ are entirely built 
upon this principle, and who in his first discourse cau- 
tions his hearers not to tell what they have heard. 
"Should a catechumen ask what the teachers have 
said, tell nothing to a stranger; for we deliver to thee 
a mysterv . . . Let no man say to thee. What harm 
if I also know it? . . . See thou let out nothing, not 
that what is said is not worth telling, but because the 
ear that hears does not deserve to receive it. Thou 
thyself wast once a catechumen, and then I told th('e 
not what was coming. When thou hast come to ex- 
erience the height of what is taught thee, thou wilt 
now that the catechumens are not worthy to hear 
them” (Cat., Lent, i, 12). St. Augustine and St. 
Chrysostom in like manner frequently stop sliort in 
their public addresses, and, after a more or less veiled 
reference to the mysteries, continue with: "The initi- 
ated will understand what I mean.” 


fifth or sixth century, when Christianity was thor- The Lord’s Prayer was in St. Augustine's time 
oughly established and secure, the need of such a dis- taught eight days before baptism (Horn, xlii ; cf. " En- 
cipline was no longer felt, and it passed rapidly away, chir.”, Ixxi, and the "Apostolic Constitutions”, VII 
Ihe practice of reserve {olKoyop.ld) was exercised xliv; St. (Jhrys., Horn, xx, al. xix, in Matt.).* The 
mainly in two directions, in dealing with catechumens, Creed in like manner was taught just before baptism 
and with the heathen. It will l>e convenient to treat So St. Ambrose, writing to his sister Marcellina 
of these separately, as the reasons for the practice, and (Epist. xx, Benedict, ed.), says that on Sunday, after 
the mode in which it was carried out, differ somewhat the catechumens had been dismissed, he was teaching 

in the two cases. the Creed in the baptistery of the basilica to those who 

(X) Catechumens . — It was desiraVJe to bring learners were sufficiently advanced. (Cf. also St. Jerome 
slowly and by degrees to a full knowledge of the Epist. xxxviii, ad Pammach.) More detailed teach- 
Faith. A convert from heathenism could not profit- ing about the Holy Trinity and about the other sacra- 
aV)ly assimilate the whole Catholic religion at once, but ments was only given after baptism. Other passages 
must be taught gradually. It would be necessary for which mny be consulted are; Chrys., "Horn, in Matt 
him to learn first the great truth of the unity of God, xxiii, "Horn, xviii, in II Cor.’’^; Pseud. Augustine* 
and not until this had sunk deep into his heart could "Serm. ad Neoph.'', i; St. Ambrose, "De his qui mvs^ 
he safely be instructed concerning the Blessed Trinity, teriis initiantur’'; Gaudentius, "Ser. ii ad Neonh 
Otherwise tritheism would have been the inevitable Apost. Constit., Ill, v, and VIII, xi. The rule of reti- 
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oence applied to all the sacraments, and no catechu- 
r^n WM evCT aUow^ to orient at their celebrl 
tion. St. Basil (De Spir. S. ad Amphilochium, xxvii) 
speaking of the sacraments says: ‘^Onc must not cir- 
culate m imting the doctrine of mysteries which none 
but the mitiated are allowed to see.” For bantism 
reference made to Theodoret (Epitom De- 

Alexandria (Contr. Julian., i) 
®“l°*-.9*«8o»yNazianzen(Orat.xl,debapt.). 

The discipline with respect to the Holy Eucharist 
of course rMUires no proof. It is involved in the very 
name of the Missa Catechumenorum, and one c.an 
scaroely turn to any p^age of the Fathera which 
deals with the subject in which the reticence to be 
observed is not expressly stated. Confirmation was 
never spoken of openly. St. Basil, in the treatise 
already quoted (De Spir. S., xxv, 11), says that no one 
has ever ventured to speak openly in writing of the 
holy oil of unction, and Innocent I, writing to tlie 
Bishop of Gubbio on the sacramental “form^* of this 
ordinance answers: I dare not speak the words, lest 
I should seem rather to betray a trust, than to respond 
to a request for information” (Epist. i, 3). Holy 
orders in the same way were never given publicly. 
The Council of Laodicea forbade it definitely in its 
fifth ejmon. St. Chrysostom (Horn, xvii in II Cor.), in 
speaking of the practice of begging the prayers of the 
faithful for those who are to be ordained, says that 
those who understand co-operate with and assent to 
what is done. “For it is not lawful to reveal eve^- 
thing to those who are yet uninitiated.” So also St. 
Augustine (Tract xi, in Joann.) : “ If you say to a cate- 
chumen, Dost thou believe in Christ? he will answer, I 
do, and will sign himself with the ('ross. . . . Let us 
ask him, Dost thou eat the Flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink the Blood of the Son of Man? He will not 
know what we mean, for Jesus has not trusted himself 
to him.” 

(2) The Heathen, — ^Thc evidence for the reserve of 
Christian writers when dealing with religious ques- 
tions in books which might be accessible to the 
heathen is, naturally, to a Targe extent of a negative 
character, and therefore difficult to produce, Theo- 
doret (Quaest. xv in Num.) lays down the general 
principle in terms which are quite clear and unmis- 
^kabte: “We speak in obscure terms concerning the 
Divine Mysteries, on account of the uninitiated, but 
when these have withdrawn we teach the initiated 
plainly.” That passage alone would suffice to refute 
the alle^tion not unfrequently made that the Discip- 
line of ^e Secret was a confinement of the knowledge 
of the mysteries of the Faith to a chosen few, and was 
introduced in imitation of the heathen “mysteries”. 
On the contrary all Christians were taught the whole 
truth, there was no esoteric doctrine, but they were 
brought to full knowledge slowly, and precautions 
were taken, as was very necessary, to prevent heathens 
from learning anything of which they might make an 
evil use. A very striking example of the way in 
which the discipline worked may be found in the wnt- 
ings of St. Chrysostom. He writes to Pope Innocent 
I to say that in the course of a disturbance at Con- 
stantinople an act of irreverence had been committed, 
and “the blood of Christ had been spilt upon the 
ground In a letter to the pope there was no reiwon 
for not siieaking plainly. But Palladius, his bio- 
grapher, speaking of the same incident in a Iwok for 
genemi reading, says only, “ They ovMumed 
bols” (Chrys. ad Inn., i, 3 in P. G. LII, 534; cf 
Dollinger, “Lehre der Eucharistic , 1*>). It is, no 
doubt, on this account that almost all the early 
gists, as Minucius Felix, Athenagoras, 
tian, and Theophilus, are absolutely silent on the Holy 
Eucharist. Justin Martyr and to a less degree ler- 
tullian are more outspoken; the frankness ^ ^ 
former has been unduly urged to j 

enoe of this institution in the first half of the second 
V— .1 


centunr. So again, as Cardinal Newman has ob- 
served (Development, 27), both Minucius Felix and 
Amobius in controversy with heathens deny abso- 
mtely that Christians used altars in their churches. 
• meaning was that they did not use altars 

m the heathen sense, and they must not be taken as 
denying the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that, in a Christian sense, “we nave an altar”. 

The controversial importance of this subject in 
more recent times is, of course, obvious. The Catho- 
lics answered the accusation of Protestant writers, 
that their special doctrines could not be found in the 
writing of the early FatherSv, by showing the exist- 
ence of this practice of reserve. If it was forbidden to 
speak or write publicly of these doctrines, silence was 
completely accounted for. So again, if here and there 
m early writings terms were used which seemed to 
countenance Protestant teaching — as for instance by 
speaking of the Holy Eucharist as symlxjls — it became 
necessary always to examine whether these terms were 
not used intentionally to conceal the true doctrine 
from the uninitiated, and whether the same writers 
did not, under other circumstances, use much more 
definite language. Protestant controversialists, there- 
fore, endeavoured first of all to deny that the 
practice had ever really existed, and then when they 
were driven from this position, they asserted that it 
was unknown to the earliest Christians, as shown by 
the freedom with which Justin Martyr speaks on the 
subject of the Holy Eucharist, and that it was the 
result of persecution. They alleged therefore that 
Catholics could not use it to account for the silence of 
any writer before the latter part of the second century 
at the earliest. To this (Jatholics responded that, 
although no doubt the practice may have been intensi- 
fied through persecution, it goes back to the very be- 
ginnings of Christianity, and to ('hrist's own words. 
Moreover it can be shown to have been in force before 
St. Justin time, and his action must be regarded as 
an exception, rendered necessary by the need for put- 
ting before the emperor an account of the Christian 
religion which should be true and full. 

THic monuments of the earliest centuries afford in- 
teresting examples of the principle of the Discipline of 
the Secret. Monuments which could be seen by all 
could only speak of the mysteries of religion under 
veiled symbols. So in the catacombs there is scarcely 
any instance of a painting the subject of which is di- 
rectly (Christian, although all spoke of Christian truth 
to those who were instructed in their meaning. Jew- 
ish subjects typical of Christian truths were commonly 
chosen, while the representation of Christ under the 
name and form of a fish (see Fish) made the allusion to 
the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist possible and plain. 
There is, for example, the famous Autun insenption 
(see Pectorius) : “ Take the food, honey-sweet, of the 
redeemer of the saints, eat and drink holding the Fish 
in thy hands”; words which every Christian would 
understand at once, but which conveyed nothing to 
the uninitiated. The inscription of Abercius (q. v.) 
offers another notable instance. 

The need for this reticence became less pressing 
after the fifth century, as Europe became Christian- 
ized and the discipline gradually passed away. We 
may, however, still trace its effects in the seventh cen- 
tury in the absurd misstatements contained in the 
Koran on the subject of the Blessed Trinity and the 
Holy Eucharist. This, perhaps, is almost the last 
instance which could be broucht forward. Once the 
doctrines of the Church had been publicly set forth, 
any such discipline became impossible and no return 
to it was practicable. For a refutation of the theory of 
G. Anrich (Das antike Mysterienwesen, 1894), that the 
primitive CJhristians borrowed this practice from the 
mysteries of Mithra, see Cumont, ‘^The Mysteries of 
Mithra” (I.K>ndon, 1903), 196-99. 

ScHKLSTRATE, De dxHciplxnd arcani (Antwerp, 1078); Meibb, 
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D€ tectmdUA vef. Ecd, thecL (Helmatedt, 1670); Scholunoer* 
Diseert. de Dxac. arc. (Venice, 1756); Lienhardt, De anliq. 
liturg. et de disc. arc. (StrasburK, 1823); Toklot, De Dtec. arc, 
(Cologne, 1836); Weiss, Die altkirchliche Padagogik (1860); 
Martxgnt, Diet.; Newman, Artana, i, §3. Among Protestant 
works: Fromann, De Disc. arc. in vet. Eccl, (Jana, 1833); 
Rotue, De due. arc. (Heidelberg, 1841); Creonbr in Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung (1844); Bonwrtsch, Ueber Weaen, ErUatehuna 
u. Porting d. Arkantduztpltn in Zeitachr. fur hut. Theol, 
(1873), ll, 203-299; cf. also Bingham, Antiq. Ecd.. and Had- 
dan in Diet, of Chrut. Anti^.,». v. The doubts raised by Abb6 
Batifpol in Etudea d*Hiat. et de Thiologie poaitive (Paris, 
1902), 1-42, as to the antiquity and oustoma^ view of the Dis- 
dplina Arcani seem to have been satisfactorilv quieted by the 
learned treatise of Ionaz von Funk, Dos Alter der Armani* 
diaziplin in his Theologiache Abhandlungen (Paderbom, 1907), 
III, 42-57; MacDonald, The Dtaciphne of the Secret in The 
Am. Eccl. Rev. (Philadelphia, 1904), xxx. 

Arthur S. Barnes. 

Discus. See Paten. 

Discassions, Religious (Conferences, Disputa- 
tions, Debates), as contradistinguished from polem- 
ical writinm, designate oral dialectical duels, more or 
less formal and public, between champions of diver- 
gent religious beliefs. For the most part, the more 
celebrated of these discussions have b^n held at the 
instigation of the civil authorities; for the Church has 
rarely shown favour to this method of ventilating re- 
veal^ truth. This attitude of opposition on the part 
of the Church is wise and intelligible. A champion of 
orthodoxy, possessed of all the qualifications essential 
to a public debater, is not easily to be found. More- 
over, it seems highly improper to give the antagonists 
of the truth an opportunity to assail mysteries and in- 
stitutions which should be spoken of with reverence. 
The fact that the Catholic party to the controversy is 
nearly always obliged to be on the defensive places 
him at a disadvantage before the public, who, as 
Demosthenes remarks, ** listen eagerly to re^^ings and 
accusations’^ At any rate, the Church, as custodian 
of Revelation, cannot abdicate her office and permit a 
jury of more or less competent individuals to decide 
upon the truths committed to her care. 

St. Thomas (II-II, Q. x, a. 7) holds that it is lawful 
to dispute publicly with unbelievers, under certain 
conditions. To discuss as doubting the truth of the 
faith, is a sin; to discuss for the piupose of refuting 
error, is praiseworthy. At the same time the character 
of the audience must be considered. If they are well 
instructed and firm in their belief, there is no danger; 
if they are simple-minded then, where they are solici- 
ted by unbelievers to abandon their faith, a public 
defence is needful, provided it can be imdertaken by 
competent parties. But where the faithful are not 
exposed to such perverting influences, discussions of 
the sort are dangerous. It is not, then, surprising 
that the question of disputations with heretics has 
been made the subject of ecclesiastical legislation. By 
a decree of Alexander IV (1264-1261) inserted in 
** Sextus Decretalium'*, Lib. V, c. ii, and still in force, 
all laymen are forbidden, under thr^t of excommuni- 
cation, to dispute public^ or privately with heretics 
on the Catholic Faith. The text reads: ^'Inhibemus 
quoque, ne cuiquam laicse person® liceat publice vel 
privatim de fide catholicA disputare. Qui vero contra 
fecerit, excommunicationis laqueo innodetur. ” (We 
furthermore forbid any lay person to engage in dis- 
pute, either private or public, concerning the Catholic 
Faith. Whosoever shall act contrary to this decree, 
let him be bound in the fetters of excommunication.) 
This law, like all penal laws, must be very narrowly 
construed. The terms Catholic Faith and disput-e have 
a technical signification. The former term refers to 
questions purely theological; the latter to disputa- 
tions more or less formal, and engrossing the attention 
of the public. There are numerous questions, some- 
what connected with theology, which many laymen 
who have received no scientific theological training 
can treat more intelligently than a Driest. In modem 
life, it frequently happens that an (5*Connell or a Mon- 
talembert must stand forward as a defender of Catho- 


lic interests upon occasions when a theologian would 
be out of place. But when there is a question of dog- 
matic or moral theology, every intelligent layman wfll 
concede the propriety of leaving the exposition and 
defence of it to the clergy. 

But the clergy are not free to engage in public dis- 
putes on religion without due authorization. In the 
“Collectanea S. Cong, de Prop. Fide" (p. 102, n. 294) 
we find the following decree, issued 8 March, 1625: 
“The Sacred Congregation has ordered that public dis- 
cussions shall not be held with heretics, because for the 
most part, either owing to their loquacity or audacity 
or to the applause of the audience^ error prevails and 
the truth is crushed. But should it happen that such 
a discussion is unavoidable, notice must first be given 
to the S. Congregation, which, after weighing the cir- 
cumstances of time and persons, will prescribe in de- 
tail what is to be done. ^ The Sacred Congregation 
enforced this decree with such vigour, that the custom 
of holding public disputes with heretics wellnigh fell 
into desuetude. [See the decree of 1631 regarding the 
missionaries in Constantinople; also the decrees of 
1645 and 1662, the latter forbidding the General of the 
Capuchins to authorize such disputes (Collectanea, 
1674, n. 302).] 

That this legislation is still in force appears from the 
letter addressed to the bishops of Italy by Cardinal 
Rampolla in the name of the Cong, for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs (27 Jan., 1902) in which it is declared that dis- 
cussions with Socialists are subject to the decrees of 
the Holy See regarding public disputes with heretics; 
and, in accordance with the decree of Propaganda, 7 
Feb., 1645, such public disputations are not to be per- 
mitted unless there is hope of producing greater good 
and unless the conditions prescribed by theologians 
are fulfilled. The Holy See, it is added, considering 
that these discussions often produce no result at all or 
even result in harm, has frequently forbidden them 
and ordered ecclesiastical superiors to prevent them; 
where this cannot be done, care must be taken that the 
discussions are not held without the authorization of 
the .^ostolic See; and that only those who are well 
qualified to secure the triumph of Christian truth shall 
take part therein. It is evident, then, that no Catho- 
lic priest is ever permitted to become the aggressor or 
to issue a challenge to such a debate. If he receives 
from the other party to the controversy a public chal- 
lenge under circumstances which make a non-accept- 
ance appear morally impossible, he must refer the case 
to his canonical superiors and be guided by their coun- 
sel. We thus reconcile two apparently contradictory 
utterances of the Apostles: for accordmg to St. Peter 
(I Pet., iii, 15) you should be “ ready always to satisfy 
every one that asketh you a reason of that hope which 
is in you", while St. Paul admonishes Timothy (II 
Tim., ii, 14), “Contend not in words, for it is to no 
profit, but to the subverting of the hearers ". 

Historic Disputations in Early Times. — ^T he 
disputes of St. Stephen and St. Paul, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, were rather in the nature of Apos- 
tolic pleading than of formal discussions. St. Justin's 
“Dialogue with Tryphon" was, in all probability, a 
literary effort after the model of Plato’s dialogues. 
St. Augustine, the ablest disputant of all time, en- 
mged in several set debates with Arians, Manich®ans, 
Donatists, and Pelagians. An interesting summary 
of each of these great disputations is preserved among 
the saint's works, and ought to be closely studied by 
those who are called to detend the Catholic cause. Of 
particular interest is the celebrated Conference of Car- 
thage, convened by order of Emperor Honorius to fin- 
ish the inveterate schism of the Donatists. It opened 
1 June, 411, and lasted three days. The tribune Mar- 
cellinus represented the emperor, and in the presence 
of 286 Catholic and 279 Donatist bishops, St. Augus- 
tine, as chief spokesman of the Catholics, so completely 
upset the sectarian arguments, that the victory was 
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av^ed to the Catholics, many prominent members 
of the sect were converted, and Donatism was doomed 
to a lingering death. Another memorable disputation 
took place m Africa a couple of centuries later (645) 
betw^n St. Maximus, Abbot of Chrysopolis (Scutari) 
and the Monothehte Patriarch Pyrrhus, who had been 
driven from Constantinople by popular violence It 
was conducted with rare skill and ended with the tem- 
porary conversion of Pyrrhus to the orthodox faith. 

During the Reformation Period. — At the out- 
break of the^ Ijutheran and Zwinglian revolution 
tumultuous discussions of religious subjects grew to 
be epidemic. Luther opened the revolt by inviting 
discussion upon his ninety-five theses, 31 Oct., 1517 
Although ostensibly framed to furnish matter for an 
ordinary scholastic dispute, Luther did not seriously 
contemplate an oral debate; for several of his theses 
were at variance with Catholic doctrine and could not 
be discussed at a Catholic university. Instead, they 
were widely scattered through Europe, everywhere 
creating confusion. An opportunity of dissemina- 
ting more openly his peculiar tenets regarding justifi- 
cation by faith alone, the slavery of the human will, 
and the sinfulness of good works was offered to the 
Reformer by his order during a convention held at 
Heidelberg in April, 151S, when he directed a dispute 
on twenty-eight theological and forty philosophical 
theses in the presence of many professors, stu(lents, 
citizens, and courtiers. Though his novel tenets were 
viewed with d^p displeasure by the older heads, he 
was successful in winning over several of his younger 
hearers, notably Brenz and the Dominican, Martin 
Bucer. Emboldened by the outcome of the Heidel- 
berg Dispute^ and having discovered that the road to 
success lay m captivating the young, the agitator 
made futile attempts at organizing disputations at the 
seats of higher learning; but no university would lend 
its halls to the dissemination of un-Catholic doctrines. 

The imprudence of Dr. Eck, who had become in- 
volved in a literary contest with Carlstadt and had 
hastily challenged his adversary to a public debate, 
gave Luther his long-looked-for opportunity. With 
his customary energy, he took the direction of the in- 
tellectual duel, encouraged both antagonists to per- 
severe, and arranged the details. The city of Leipzig 
was chosen as the scene. Although the faculty of the 
university entered a vigorous protest, and the Bishops 
of Merseburg and Brandenburg launched prohibitions 
and an excommunication, the disputation took place 
under the ©ms of Duke George of Saxony. The dis- 
content of the Catholics was increased when they 
learned that Luther had secured permission to sub- 
join a controversy with Eck on the subject of papal 
supremacy. Elck came to Leipzig with one attend- 
ant; Luther and Carlstadt entered the city accompan- 
ied by an army of adherents, mostly students. The 
preliminaries were carefully arranged; after which, 
from 27 June to 4 July (1519) Eck and Carlstadt de- 
bated the subject of free will and our ability to co- 
operate with grace. Eck had the better part of the 
argument throughout, and forced his antagonist to 
make admissions which stultified the new Lutheran 
doctrine. Thereupon Luther himself came fomard 
to n-aftail the dogma of Roman supremacy ly Divine 
right. Sweeping away the authority of dysretals, 
councils, and Fathers, he discovered to his hearers, 
and possibly also to himself, how completely he had 
abandoned the basic principles of the Catholic religion. 
There could no longer remain a doubt that a new Hus 
had arisen to scourge the Churcli. The debate on toe 
primacy was succeeded by discussions of 
indulgences, penance, etc. On 
stadt, regainir^ courage, resumed 
will and works. Finally, Duke O.eorge declared 
the disputation closed, and each of the contendents de- 
parted, as usual, claiming toe «hich 

Of tte two universities, Erfurt and Pans, to 


the final decision had been reserved, Erfurt declined 
to intervene and relumed the documents ; Paris sat in 
ludgment upon Luther’s writings, attaching to each of 
his opinions the proper theological censure. The 
most tangible outcome of this disputation was that, 
while it opened the eyes of Duke George to the true 
nature of Luther’s revolt and attached him unalter- 
ably to the Church of his fathers, on the other hand it 
gained for the Lutheran cause the valuable aid of the 
youthful Melanchthon, who never understood the 
merits of the controversy, but was overawed by the 
vigorous personality of the Reformer. 

The Leipzig Disputation was the last occasion on 
which the ancient custom of swearing to advance no 
tenet contrary to Catholic doctrine was observed. In 
all subsequent debates between Catholics and I’rot- 
estants, the bare text of Holy Writ was taken as the 
sole and sufficient fountain of authority. This, natur- 
ally, placed the Catholics in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion and narrowed their prospect of success. This was 
particularly the case in Switzerland, where Zwingli 
and his lieutenants organized a number of one-sided 
debates under the presidency of town councils already 
won over to Protestantism. Such were the disputa- 
tions of Zurich, 1523, of Swiss Baclen, 1526, and of 
Berne, 1528. In all of these the result was invariably 
the same, the abolition of ('atholic worship and the de- 
secration of clmrches and religious institutions. 

Passing over the numerous futile attempts made by 
the Protestants to heal their intestine quarrels by 
means of colloouies, we come to the still more hopeless 
efforts of Charles V to bring the religious troubles of 
Germany to a “ speedy and peaceful termination by 
conferences between the Catholic and the Protestant 
divines. Since the Protestants proclaimed their de- 
termination to adhere to the terms of the Augsburg 
Confession, and, in addition, formally repudiated the 
authority of the Roman pontiff and “ would admit no 
other judge of the controversy tlian Jesus Christ*’, it 
was to be foreseen that the result of conferences tnus 
conducted could only be to waste time and increase 
the acrimony already existing between the parties. 
This was as clear to Pop^ Paul III as to Luther, both 
of whom predicted the inevitable failure. However, 
since the emperor and his brother, King Ferdinand, 
persisted in making a trial, the pope authorized his 
nuncio, Morone, to proceed to Speyer, whither the 
meeting had been summoned for June, 1540. As the 
plague was raging in that city the conference took 
place in Hagenau. Neither the Elector of Saxony 
nor the Landgrave of Hesse could be induced to at^ 
tend. Melanchthon was absent through a heavy ill- 
ness brought on by grief and shame at the ignoble part 
he had taken in the affair of the Landgrave’s bigamy. 
The leading Protestant theologians at the conference 
were Bucer, Myconius, Brenz, Blaurer, and Urbanus 
Rhegius. The most prominent on the Catholic side 
were Bishop Faber of Vienna and Dr. Eck. Present 
and actively intriguing to prevent an accommodation 
was John Calvin, then exiled from Geneva; he ap- 
peared as confidential agent of the King of France, 
whose settled policy it was to perpetuate religious dis- 
cord in the domains of his rival. After a month 
wasted in useless wrangling, King Ferdinand pro- 
rogued the conference to reassemble at Worms on 
28 October. 

Undismayed by the failure of the Hagenau confer- 
ence, the emperor made more strenuous efforts for the 
success of the coming colloauy at Worms. He dis- 
patched his minister Granvella and Ortiz, his envoy, to 
the papal court. The latter brought with him the 
celebrated Jesuit, Father Peter Falier. The pope sent 
the Bishop of Foltri, Tommaso Campeggio, brother of 
the great cardinal, and ordered Morone to attend.. 
They were not to take part in the debates, but were to 
watch events closely and report to Rome. Granvella 
opened the proceedings at Worms, 25 Nov., with an 
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eloquent and conciliatory address. He pictured the 
evils which had befallen Germany, “ once the first of 
all nations in fidelitjr, religion, piety, and divine wor- 
ship”, and warned his hearers that ^^all the evils that 
shall come upon you and your people, if, by clinging 
stubbornly to preconceived notions, you prevent a re- 
newal of concord, will be ascribed to you as the au- 
thors of them/’ On behalf of the Protestants, Me- 
lanchthon returned “ an intrepid answer ” ; he threw all 
the blame upon the Catholics, who refused to accept 
the new Gospel. 

A great deal of time was spent in wrangling over 
points of order; finally it was decided that Dr. Eck 
should be spokesman for the Catholics and Melanch- 
thon for the Protestants. The debate began 14 Jan., 
1541. A tactical blunder was committed in accepting 
the Au^burg Confession as the basis of the confer- 
ence. That document had been drawn up to meet an 
emergency. It was apologetic and conciliatory, so 
worded as to persuade the young emperor that there 
was no radical difference between the Catholics and 
the Protestants. It admitted the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops and tacitly acknowledgecl the su- 
premacy of the pope by laying the ultimate appeal 
with a council by him conveneof. But many chaises 
had taken place in the ten intervening years. The 
bishops had been driven out of every Protestant terri- 
tory in Germany; the Smalkald confederates had 
solemnly abjured the pope and scorned his proffer of 
a council; each petty temtorial prince had constituted 
himself the head and exponent of religion within his 
domain. For all practical purposes the Augsburg 
Confession was as useless as the laws of Lycurgus. 
Moreover, as Dr. Eck pointed out, the Augsburg Con- 
fession of 1540 was a different document from the 
Confession of 1530, having been changed by Melanch- 
thon to suit his sacramentarian view of the Eucharist. 
Had the theologians at Worms reached an agreement 
on every point of doctrine, the discord in Germany 
would have continued none the less; for the princes 
had not the remotest idea of giving up their lucrative 
dominion over their territorial churches. Eck and 
Melanchthon battled four days over the topic of orig- 
inal sin and its consequences, and a formula was 
drafted to which both parties agreed, the Protestants 
with a reservation. 

At this point Granvella suspended the conference, 
to be resumed at Ratisbon, whither the emperor had 
summoned a diet, which he promised to attend in per- 
son. This diet, from which the emperor anticipated 
brilliant results, was called to order 5 April, 1541.^ As 
legate of the pope appeared Cardinal Contarini, as- 
sisted by the mmcio Morone. The inevitable Calvin 
was present, ostensibly to represent Luneburg, in 
reality to foster discord in the interest of France. As 
collocutors at the religious conference which met 
simultaneously, Charles appointed Eck, Pflug, and 
Gropper for the Catholic side, and Melanchthon, 
Bucer, and Pistorius for the Protestants. A docu- 
ment of mysterious origin, the “ Ratisbon Book”, was 
presented by Joachim of Brandenburg as the basis of 
agreement. This strange compilation, it develoj^ 
later, was the result of secret conferences, held during 
the meeting at Worms, between the Protestants, Bucer 
and Capito, on one side, and the Lutheranizing Grop- 
per and a secretary of the emperor named Veit wick on 
the other. It consisted of twenty-three chapters, in 
which, by an ingenious phraseology, the attempt was 
made so to formulate the controverted doctrines that 
each party might find its own views therein expressed. 
How much Charles and Granvella had to do in the 
transaction, is unloiown; they certainly knew and ap- 
proved of it. The ”Book” had been submitted by 
the Elector of Brandenburg to the judgment of Luther 
and Melanchthon; and their contemptuous treatment 
of it augured ill for its success. When it was shown to 
the legate and Morone, the latter was for rejecting it 


summarily; Contarini, after making a score of emen- 
dations, notably emphasizing in Article 14 the dogma 
of Transubstantiation, declared that now ”as a pri- 
vate person ” he could accept it; but as lemte he must 
consult with the Catholic theologians, ^k secured 
the substitution of a conciser exposition of the doc- 
trine of justification. Thus emended, the “Book” 
was presented to the collocutors by Granvella for con- 
sideration. The first four articles, treating of man 
before the fall, free will, the origin of sin, and original 
sin, were accepted. The battle oegan in earnest when 
the fifth article, on justification, was reached. After 
long and vehement debates, a formula was presented 
by Bucer and accepted by the majority, so worded as 
to be capable of bearing a Catholic and a Lutheran in- 
terpretation. Naturally, it was unsatisfactory to 
both parties. The Holy See condemned it and ad- 
ministered a severe rebuke to Contarini for not pro- 
testing against it. No greater success was attained 
as to the other articles of importance. 

On 22 May the conference ended, and the emperor 
was informed as to the articles agreed upon and those 
on which agreement was impossible. Charles was 
sorely disappointed, but he was powerless to effect 
anything further. The decree known as the “ Ratis- 
bon Interim”, published 28 July, 1541, enjoining upon 
both sides the observance of the articles agreed upon 
^ the theologians, was by both sides disregarded. 
Equally without result was the last of the conferences 
summoned by Charles at Ratisbon, 154fi, just previ- 
ously to the outbreak of the Smalkaldic War. 

Thr Colloquy at Poissy. — In 1561 six French 
cardinals and thirty-eight archbishops and bishops, 
with a host of minor prelates and doctors, wasted in a 
barren controversy with the ("alvinists an entire 
month, which might have been spent far more advan- 
tageously to the Church and more in consonance with 
the duties of their offices had they taken their places in 
the Council of Trent. The conference had been ar- 
ranged by Catharine de’ Medici, the (lueen-mother and 
regent during the minority of her son, Charles IX. 
Between this typical representative of the Medici and 
her contemporary, Elizabeth of England, there was 
little to choose. With both religion was simply a 
matter of expediency and politics. The Calvinist fac- 
tion in France, though less than half a million in num- 
ber, was aggressive and insolent, under the guidance 
of several princes of the royal blood and members of 
the higher nobility. The fatal virus of Gallicanism 
and chronic disaffection towards the Holy See para- 
lysed Catholic activity • and although a general council 
was in session under tlie legitimate presidency of the 
Roman pontiff, voices were heard even among the 
French bishops, advocating the convocation of a 
schismatical national synod. We may regard it as an 
extenuation of the guilt of Catharine and her advisers, 
that they refused to go the whole length of a schism 
and chose the alternative of a religious conference 
under the direction of the civil power. The pope did 
his utmost to prevent what, under the circumstances, 
could only be construed as a public defiance of ecclesi- 
astical authority. He dispatched the Cardinal of Fer- 
rara, with Laynez, General of the Jesuit43, as his ad- 
viser, to dissuade the regent and the bishops. But the 
affair had gone tew far; on 9 Sept, the representatives 
of the rival religions began their pleadings before a 
woman and a boy eleven years old. The proceedings 
were opened by a speech of Chancellor LTI6pital, m 
which ne emphasized the right and duty of the mon- 
arch to provide for the needs of the Church. Even 
should a general council be in session, a colloquy b^ 
tween Frenchmen convened by the king was tne bet- 
ter way of settling religious disputes; for a general 
council, being, for the most part, composed of foreign- 
ers, was incapable of understanding the wishes and the 
needs of France. Yet these French politicians who 
refused to submit articles of faith to the decision of a 
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general council because the majority of the Fathers 
were not French, ch^ as authoritative expounders of 
the dog^ of the Church the Genevan Beza and the 
Italian Vermigli. 

It was a deep humiliation for the proud hierarchy of 
France to be compelled to listen to a long tirade bv 
Beza agai^ the most cherished of Catholic doctrines, 
the Real Presence of Chnst m the Eucharist They 
suppre^ theu- feelings, out of respect for the king 
until the hardy Reformer, in the heat of arirumont 
rave utt^nce to his conviction that the Body and 
Blood of Cjhrist were as far distant from the bread and 
wine, as the highest heaven is from the earth This 
was tro much for the bishops to bear, and they cried 
out, “ He blasphemeth It was too much for Catha- 
Me herself, and proved to her that the fundamental 
dogma of the Catholic Church was at stake. Beza’s 
speech, revised and emended, was scattered broadcast 
among the ^ople of France. We are told that the 
Cardinal of Lorraine confuted the heretic at the next 
session in a masterly address; but since he di<l not set 
it down in writing its value cannot be ascertained. 
The only sensible speech made at this collot^uy was 
that of the Jesuit Laynez, who had the courage to re- 
mind the queen that the proper place for ventilating 
subjects concerning the Faith was Trent, not Paris; 
that the Divinely appointed judge of the religious con- 
troversies was the supreme pontiff, not the (^ourt of 
France. Catharine wept; but instead of following the 
Jesuit’s wise counsel, she appointed a committee of 
five Calvinists and five lukewarm (Catholics, who 
drafted a vague formula which could be interpreted in 
a Catholic or a Calvinistic sense, and was conse- 
(|uently condemned by both parties. 

The spread of Protestantism and the application of 
its fundamental principle of private judgment natur- 
ally produced far-reaching differences in belief. To 
heal these and so bring aliout unity, various confer- 
ences were held: at Weimar (1560), between the Luth- 
erans, Striegel and Flacius, on free will; at Altenburg 
(1568-69), between the Jena theolojjians and those 
from Wittenberg, on free will and justification; at 
Montb^liard (1586), between Beza and the Tubingen 
theologians, on pretlestination. None of these re- 
sulted in harmony; they rather emphasized diver- 
gences in belief and intensified partisanship. 

Discussions in Modern Times. — The conference of 
Poissy was the last attempt made to reconcile or slur 
over the radical differences of C'atholicity and Prot- 
estantism. There have been some notalJe oral de- 
bates between champions of the rival religions in more 
recent times; but in these each side laboured to estab- 
lish its own position and prove that of its adversary 
untenable. The most memorable and successful of 
these modem disputations was the Conference on 
the Authority of the (^hurcli” held 8 March, 1679, be- 
tween Bossuet and the (/alvinist minister Jean ( Jaiule. 
This was a model of close debate, in which, with due 
courtesy, each antagonist kept strictly to the subject 
in hand, the relation of the Church and the Bible. 
The fondness of English-speaking peoples for public 
disputes has often shown itself in challenges, generally 
delivered by Protestant controversialists, to discuss 
religious topics in public. As a rule, they have pro- 
duct no good results, since both sides revived worn- 
out arguments and wandered over too wide a field. 
Such was the “Controversial 

Thomas Maguire and Rev. Richard T. Pope .. held m 
the lecture-Foom of the Dublin m Aprd, 

1827, Daniel O’Connell being one of the o®* 

cers. It was printed 

similar nature was the “ Debate on the Ro ‘ 
lie Religion”, held in Cincinnati from 13 ^ 21 
1837, *tween Alexander f^.mpheU. the j/ 

the Campbellite sect, and Bishop John 1.1 
More satisfactory, because confined Ouph- 

li.^te.1Jrthe ^ebrated “Discussion of the Ques- 


Roman Catholic Religion, in any or in 
all its Principles or Doctrines, Inimical to Civil or 
Rehgious Liberty? and of the ^estion. Is the 
Fre^ytemn Religion, in any or in aU its Principles 
or Dwtrines, Inimic^ to Civil or Religious Lib- 
^y? debated in Philadelpliia in 1836 between 
John Hughes, later Archbishop of New York, 
and Rev. John Breckinridge of the Presbyterian 
Church. Both parties kept their tempers remarkably 
well; but to judge from the violent riots which broke 
out not long after, the debate had little effect in extin- 
guisliing unreasoning prej udices. With the exception 
of a debate on the question of St. Peter’s residence in 
Rome, held in the Eternal City in 1872, there have 
l^n no oral religious discussions in recent times and 
this method of elucidating religious truth may be re- 
garded as discountenanced by modem public opinion. 

Gohpkrt in Ktrehenlex., s v. DispuUittan; Santi, Praileo 
iume» Juris Can. (4th ed.. IlatiHbon, 1906), lib. V, p. 106; 
Lowelet, Uf que pensr VEglise des Conferences Contraaictotres 
in Etudes (20 Aur., 1905); Pastor, Die ktrchlichen Reunions- 
beatrebungen wahrend der Regterung Karls V. f'FreibunCt 1879). 

James F. Louqhun. 

Disibod, Saint, Irish bishop and patron of Disen- 
berg (Disibodenberg), born c. 619; d. 8 July, 700. 
His life was written in 1170 by St. Ilildegardo, from 
her visions. St. Disibod journeyed to the Continent 
about the year 653, and settled in the valley of the 
Nahe, not far from Bingen. His labours continued 
during the latter half of the seventh century, and, 
though he led the life of an anchorite, he had a numer- 
ous community, who built bee-hive cells, in the Irish 
fashion, on the eastern slopes of the mountain. Be- 
fore Ids death he had the happiness of seedng a church 
erected, served by a colony of monks following the 
Rule of St. (’olumba, and lu' was electie<l abbot-bishop, 
the monastery being named Mount Disibod, subse- 
quently Disenberg, in the Diocese of Mainz. Numer- 
ous miracles are recorded of the saint. Some authors 
are of opinion that his death really took place on 8 
Sept., w^nilst the date 8 July is that of the translation 
of his relics in the year 754, St. Boniface being present. 

A eta SS., 8 July; M a billon, Anntil. Ord. S. Ben, (Lucca, 
1739), IV; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 8 Sept.; O'Hanlon, 
Lives of the Irish Saints (London, 1875), VII, IX. 

W. II. Grattan-Flood. 

Disparity of Worship {Disparitas Cultus), a diri- 
ment impediment intniduced by the Church to safe- 
guard the sanctity of the Sacrament of Marriage. To 
effect this purpose a law was necessary that would 
debar Catholics from contracting marriage with per- 
sons unfit to receive the sacrament. The unfitness 
consists in (a) either non-reception of the Sacrament 
of Baptism, which is the door to the other six sacra- 
ments; or (b) in an unbelief in the sacramental char- 
acter of marriage or in either or both of its essential 
properties (unity and indissolubility); or (c) in a pro- 
fession of belief or unbelief that endangers the three 
ends and threefold substantial blessings or advan- 
tages of this “ great sacrament ... in Christ and the 
church”. This unfitness, in whole or in part, is to be 
found in all persons who are not of the Catholic Faith 
and worship. Disparity of worship, in a general way, 
signifies a difference of religion or worship between 
two persons. This state of disagreement may be an- 
tecedent to, or consequent upon, their marriage. 
Conseciuent disparity occurs in the case of two pagans 
or unbaptized persons, one of whom, becoming a con- 
vert, is baptized in the Catholic Faith or validly bap- 
tized in some Christian sect after marriaM. The 
marriage is not affected by this consequent disparity 
of religion . Another species of consequent diversity of 
worship which does not militate against the marriage 
is that of two Catholics, one of whom after their union 
apostatizes, ortums infidel, Mohammedan, etc. Ante- 
c^ent disparity is twofold: considered in its strict and 
proper sense it is called perfect disparity of worship, 
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or simply disparity of worship, and implies a different 
relation on the part of the contracting parties in the 
matter of an essential religious rite, to wit, the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. Viewed in a less strict, but still a 
•proper, sense, it is named imperfect disparity of wor- 
ship or, more commonly, mixed religion {mixta rs- 
li^io)y which presupposes an equality as to the recep- 
tion of baptism, but denotes a divergency as to form 
of belief and religious observance. Imperfect dis- 
parity, or mixed religion, does not render void the 
marriage of a Catholic with a baptised non-Catholic; 
but it does make it (unless dispensation intervenes) 
illicit and sinful. However, such a marriage may be 
null and void on account of another diriment impedi- 
ment, e. g. clandestinity. 

Disparity of worship, in its strict sense, and as the 
subject of this article, is that diversity which exists 
between two persons, one of whom has, and the other 
has certainly not, received Christian baptism. This 
disparity exists between a baptized Christian, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic, and a pagan, Moham- 
medan, Jew, or even a catechumen (believer in the 
Catholic Faith yet not baptized). Imperfect dispar- 
ity of worship, or mixed religion, might more strictly 
and aptly be named disparity of faith, since faith (an 
internal act), and not baptism, is the point of differ- 
ence; perfect disparity of worship, on the contrary, 
might more aptly and properly be called disparity of 
baptism, for the reason that the external act (bap- 
tism), and not the internal assent of the mind (faith), 
is the fixed point of dissimilarity. Baptism has been 
chosen as the b^is of this diriment impediment for a 
twofold reason : (1) it is an external ceremony, easy of 
recognition and proof, and (2) it is a sacrament which 
imprints an indelible character upon the soul of the 
receiver and so presents a personal religious condition 
which is fixed and unchangeable. Personal faith, on 
the contrary, viewed either as the internal assent of 
the mind or as the outward profession of the internal 
act, is subject to change and not always easy of de- 
monstration, and hence could not affora a certain and 
immovable foundation. The primary reason why 
Catholics are debarred from intermarriage with un- 
baptized persons is because the latter are not capable 
of receiving the Sacrament of Matrimony, as baptism 
is the door to all the other sacraments. Further- 
more, according to the more probable opinion, the 
Catholic party who, with a dispensation, marries an 
unbaptiz^ person, does not receive the sacrament or 
the concomitant graces (cf. Sanchez, Bk. II, disp. 
viii, n. 2; Pirhing, Bk. IV, tit. i, n. 71; Schmalzgni- 
ber, Bk. IV, tit. i, n. 307; Billot, “De Ecclesi® Sacra- 
mentis’’, pars posterior, 359 sqiq.; Hurter, III, 538, 
n. 598 ; and Wemz, who examines the reasons for the 
opposite opinion and answers them, “Jus Decret.”, 
IV, 63 sqq.). The Church has not decided this ques- 
tion; hence the opinion of Dominicus de Soto (In IV 
Sent., art. iii, ad ^ncw), Perrone (II, 306), Rosset, 
who holds that it is the more probable (De Sacr. Matri- 
monii, I, 284 sqq.), and Tanquerey (Synopsis Theol. 
Dogmat., II, 648, n. 31), to wit, that the Catholic does 
receive the sacrament, is tenable. The marriage, ac- 
cording to both opinions, is certainly sacred (Leo 
XIII, “ Arcanum 10 Feb., 1880) and indissoluble. 

Extent op the Impediment. — This impediment 
exists only in instances where the disparity is of such 
nature that one of the contracting parties is, and the 
other party is certainly not, baptized. Every bap- 
tized person, Protestant as well as Catholic, is subject 
to this disqualifying and annulling impediment, be- 
cause Christ gave the Church jurismction over all who 
belong to it by baptism. Under the name “Catho-i 
lie’’ are here included, besides practical Catholics,' 
children baptized as infants in the Catholic Church 
but never reared or instructed in her teachings, (Catho- 
lics who have fallen away or apostatized from the 
(3atholic Faith and have joined other denomina- 


tions or turned infidel. Once baptized always b^ 
tized, and always subject to the laws of Christ and His 
infallible Church, is axiomatic. Disparity of worship 
embraces and renders null and void (no dispensation 
having been granted) the marriage (a) of a Catholic 
with pagan, Mohammedan, Jew, or catechum^, 
and (b) of baptized non-Catholics, e. g. heretics 
and schismatics, with unbaptized persons. It does 
not extend to, or make void, the marriage (1) of two 
certainly unbaptized persons, fo^ since they do not 
belong to Christ by baptism, the (Jhurch has no juris- 
diction over them ; (2; of a Catholic with a baptized 
Protestant, or schismatic, or apostate Catholic, or 
Catholic turned infidel; (3) of oaptized non-(Catho- 
lics with one another. S^ing that the parti^ in the 
second and third classes have been baptized, it is evi- 
dent that their marriages are outside the domain of 
the diriment impediment^ whose aim is to protect the 
sacrament. 

Difficulties as to the marria^s of Catholics with 
non-Catholics, and of non-Catholics with one another, 
or with pagans or other unbaptized persons have in 
these days multiplied, due either to absolute omission 
of baptism, or its careless and often invalid adminis- 
tration even among the so-called Christian denomina- 
tions. Doubts al^ut the administration {dubium 
facti) or valid administration {dubium juris) of bap- 
tism in these sects are as a consequence frequent, and 
render complex the question whether or not disparity 
of worship covers the marriages in th^ instances. 
Tlie safe guide in this confusion is the axiom: a doubt- 
ful baptism, as regards a marriage already, or about to 
be, celebrated, is presumed to be valid if, after due in- 
vestigation, the doubt is still insoluble or it is not 
prudent (on account of delay, etc.) to remove it. 
iTiis rule, so different from that governing baptism as 
a necessary means for salvation, is bas^ upon the 
principle tnat the right to marry yields but to the evi- 
dence (not doubt) of the non-baptism. Accordingly, 
disparity of worship invalidates the matrimonial 
union of one doubtfully baptized with another cer- 
tainly not baptized. Tne doubt may concern the act 
of baptizing or the validity of the ceremony.*' Inves- 
tigation on these points must proceed in this manner: 
search must be made of the ritual belonging to the 
denomination of the party concerning whose baptism 
there is doubt, and if the ritual teaches the necessity 
of baptism, and prescribes the use of the valid matter 
and form in its administration, and, further, if the 
parents are strict adherents and observers of their 
religion, there is a certainty (sufficient for marriage) 
that the baptism was valid. If the ritual prescribed 
baptism with the necessary matter and form, but, 
upon investigation, a serious doubt remains, the bap- 
tism is still considered valid. If, on the contrary, the 
sect repudiates baptism, forbids infant-baptism, or 
admits to baptism only adults of thirty years, or the 
parents assert that they do not belong or wish to be- 
long to any sect or denomination, but are satisfied with 
pleasing the Supreme Being by a good, moral life 
rather than by any fixed form of worship^ then there 
is no certainty, not even a presumption, m favour of 
the baptism in childhood. Should the parents be 
careless and negligent in the observances of the sect of 
which they are members, or belong to a denomination 
which, whilst not rejecting baptism, yet does not ad- 
mit its necessity, and in which, ordinarily, baptism is 
not administered, then there is no presumption for or 
against the baptism of their offsprmg, ana each indi- 
vidual case must be referred to Rome (Congreg. of tli« 
Inquisition, 1 Aug., 1883). 

Disparity of worship does not affect the marriage 
of a Catholic or baptized non-Catholic with one whose 
baptism, even after carefifi investigation concerning 
the baptismal ceremony or its validity, remains doubt- 
ful. Neither does it in any way influence the mar- 
riage of two who, after diligent examination, are still 
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considered doubtf idly baptized. There is a difference 
of opinion among the junsts and theologians as to the 
influent of this dinment impediment upon the mar- 
of two doubtfully baptized, if after inveatica- 
tion It turns out for a certainty that one was cer- 
tomly unbaptized. The more common opinion is that 
^parity of worship does not nullify this marriage. 
Gaspam gives as reason that the consuetudinary law 
never contemplated this case, and hence does not in- 
(DeMa^imonio, I, nos. 597 and GOl). Wernz 
(IV, 772, note), Gury-Ballerini (II, 831), and others 
say that the marria^ is valid, but give as reason the 
Church's dLyensation, either special or general. 
Lehmkuhl (11, 536) distinguishes and asserts that if a 
dispensation from the prohibitive impediment of 
** mixed religion" h^ been granted antecedent to the 
marriage, the umon is valid ; his reason, however, that 
the Church in dispensing with the prohibitive did im- 
plicitly dispense with the diriment impediment, seems 
to be at variance with a decree of the Holy Office (29 
April. 1840, n. 2) which clearly states that the Holy 
See dispenses with the impediment of disparity of 
worship only in express terms. Where no dispen- 
sation has been granted, he holds that the marriage is 
null on account of the existing disparity of worship 
and must be revalidated. He recognizes, however, as 
valid the marriage of the doubtfully baptized, if they 
had been considered and had considered themselves 
Catholics, and had followed Catholic practices, and 
afterwards it was discovered that one of them had not 
been baptized (loc. cit. in note). 

Origin of the Impediment. — This impediment, 
inasmuch as it is diriment, is not enjoined by the 
natural. Divine, or written ecclesiastical law, but has 
been introduced by a universal custom and practice in 
the Eastern and Western Churches since the twelfth 
century. The natural and Divine laws do, however, 
repudiate and prohibit such marriages as tend to frus- 
trate the primary ends of marriage by exposing be- 
lievers and their offspring to the loss of their Catholic 
faith, and this prohibition continues in force so long as 
the danger exists and no proportionately grave cause 
dictates the necessity of such marriage. The Mosaic 
Law (Deut., vii, 3) prohibits marriage between the 
Israelites and the Chanaanites, and even the Samari- 
tans (who kept the Law and had the Book of Moses), 
on accoimt of the heathenish ceremonies they ob- 
served, lest the Jews might be turned away from the 
service of the true God and cling to the worship of the 
false gods of their pagan wives. The Pauline injunc- 
tions (I Cor., vii, 39), . let her marry to whom 

she will but only in the Lord" and (II Cor., vi, 14): 

“ . . . bear not the yoke with [i. e. do not marry] un- 

believers", do not, indeed, declare invalid the mar- 
riages of Cnristians with unbelievers, but certainly do 
earnestly forbid the faithful to marry unbelievers ui^ 
less the ends of Christian marriage are safeguarded 
and grave and weighty reasons exist for the union. 
Certamly in the time of St. Paul and immediately 
afterwards the proportionately small number of 
Christians was sufficiently grave cau^ for permittmg 
such intermarriages with the hope of the conversion 
of the unbelieving partner. 

With the development of the Church and its growtn 
in numbers, opportunities for (Christian marriage ii> 
creased, proportionately grave 
unions (unless in rare cases) cea^d, and then the ^a^ 
Ural and Divine laws asserted their right to prohibit 
such marriages as tended to frustrate the en^ o 
matrimonial sacrament bv exposing the Cat , - 

weakening or loss of faith, offspring to 
Christian education, and the family to a want °f 
that Christian love which is its very corner-stone 1 he 
Christian laity, as well as clergy, realized ®ad 
experience and observation the on^he 

mixed unions to a compromise or 
part of the Catholic, and the un-Catholic bnngi g p, 


or at least religious indifference, of the children, and, 
finally, injury to domestic peace and happiness by the 
constant exposure to disputes, and sometimes bitter 
quarrels, about the fundamental principles of Catholic 
I aith, and the consequent weakening, if not total ex- 
tinction, of (/hristian love between husband and wife 
Abraham, Bk. I, ch. ix, says: 

ihere can be no unity of love where there is no unity 
of faith"). At different periods and in different 
countries (especially Spain and Gaul) particular 
councils inveighed a^inst them, and although these 
canons were not strictly observed, and there were 
many mixed marriages in the days of Sts. Jerome 
(Lib. I in Jovinianum) and Augustine (Lib. de Fide et 
operibus, ch. xix), yet after the death of the latter, and 
especially from the seventh to the twelfth century, the 
detestation of thena so increased,and the conviction that 
they were not Christian marriages, and therefore to be 
shunned and not contracted, grew so strong and gen- 
eral throughout the entire Church that as far back as 
the twelfth century it was a universal custom and 
practice which even had the force of a universal 
church law (Bellarmine, De Controversiis, III, De 
Sacramento Matrimonii, Bk. I, ch. xxiii; Benedict 
XIV, Constit. ^^Singulari nobis", paragraphs 9 and 

This impediment is binding on Christians of newly 
converted or even pagan countries, where there has 
been no such custom inasmuch as there have been no 
Catholics. The opinion of Lessius and others to the 
contrary is clearly refuted by the granting of faculties 
by Gregory XIII to the Christian missionaries of Ja- 
pan to dispense with this iinpediment in the cases of 
newly converted Japanese Cfatholics. Many theolo- 
gians and canonists say that there is one exception to 
this nullifying law, and that is the instance of an emi- 
grant Catholic family settled in a pagan country 
without a single Catholic neighbour, forty or fifty dajrs 
journey removed from the nearest Catholic, and un- 
able on account of the distance or want of means to 
leave the country or procure a dispensation from the 
impediment, and thus compelled to remain their whole 
lives single or mairy pagans (Santi-Leitner, IV, 74; 
Gasparri, De Matrimonio, I, 4^). It does not seem 
that disparity of worship holds in a case of this kind; 
the ecclesiastical law under such circumstances does 
not bind a man so as to deprive him of his natural right 
to marry. Wemz, however (Jus Decret., IV, 776, 
n. 37), holds the opposite opinion. 

Dispensation from the Impediment. — The 
Church can dispense from this impediment, inasmuch as 
it is of ecclesiastical institution. It never does so unless 
for gravest reasons and upon the fulfilment of certain 
conditions and guarantees that safeguard, as far as pos- 
sible, the ends of the Sacrament of Matrimony. The 
natural and Divine laws, before permitting mixed mar- 
riages, exact the removal of all danger to the faith of the 
Catholic and to the baptism and Catholic bringing-up of 
all of the children of themarriage. The Church cannot 
dispense with this necessary requirement, and, the ^t- 
ter to ensure its presence, insists upon certain conditions 
and promises, which must be committed to writing 
and signed and, in some instances and countries, also 
sworn to, by the unbaptized party to the pact. The 
unbeliever promises faithfully to comply with the re- 
quirements of the Church, and the Church on her part 
grants the pennission for the marriage. The prem- 
iss on the part of the unbaptized party are: (1) that 
he (or she) will afford the Catholic partner full and per- 
fect freedom to practise the Catholic Faith, and that 
he (or she) will ^stain from saying or doing aught to 
weaken or change that faith, and, if he be an inhab- 
itant of a pagan country, that he will not practise 
polygamy; (2) that he (or she) will permit all children 
of their union to be baptized and reared in the Catho- 
lic Faith and practice, and that he (or she) will do or 
say nothing calculated to lessen their faith or turn 
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tiiem away from it or its practices. The Catholic pe- 
titioner for the dispensation must also ^ve promise 
(usually also written, in order that the dispenser may 
have a moral certainty of the absence of danger to the 
substantial ends of the sacrament) that he (or she) 
will strictly attend to his (or her) personal religious 
duties and have all the children baptized and properly 
reared and trained in the Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice, and that by prayer and good example and other 
legitimate and prudent means he (or she) will con- 
stantly labour to bring about the conversion to the 
Catholic Faith of his (or her) imbaptized partner. 
The promise to strive to effect the conversion of the 
unbeliever is of special importance, although too fre- 
quently lost sight of. The conversion most assm^ly 
eliminates the last vestige of possible perversion of the 
Catholic party, ensures the primary end of marriage, 
i. e. the bearing and rearing of children for the Church 
and heaven, and rounds out, by the perfect unity of 
the married couple in faith and CJhristian love, their 
marriage accorcling to its great type, the union of 
Christ with the Church. Even witn all these prom- 
ises, written and sworn to as safegimrds to Ch^tian 
marriage, a dispensation cannot be licitly given unless 
a grave necessity, pnmortionate to the great risks to 
be encountered, justifies the marriage. 

This dispensation, in former days very rarely 
granted in Catholic countries, is now of more frequent 
occurrence, owing to the existence of civil mai^ 
riage" ana the growing indifference on the part of 

? arents in the matter of their children’s baptism. 

'he rule of the Church was, and is, not to grant a dis- 
pensation from this impediment unless in provinces or 
countries where the Catholics are largely outnum- 
bered by the non-baptized inhabitants. Rather than 
dispense from the disparity of worship, the Church 
will more willingly and readily grant dispensation 
from the diriment impediments of affinity and consan- 
^inity, precisely for the reason that in the latter cases 
uiere is no danger to the faith of either Catholic or 
offspring, while m the case of the former, even though 
the necessary promises are made and kept, there is 
always danger of religious indifference on the part of 
the Catholic parent, and especially of the children on 
account of the example of the non-baptized parent. 
I^e pope alone silo jure can dispense with this impedi- 
ment; bishops cannot. They, however, are dele- 
gated to do so, but in the pope’s name and by virtue of 
the delegated authority. Thus the bishops m pagan 
countries— -China, Japan, Africa, etc. — and in coun- 
tries where the unbaptized largely outnumber the 
Catholics, as England, United States, etc., have ample 
faculties in respect of this impediment. To-day the 
only case (and should there be danger in delay it is 
not: see Formula T, 11 June, 1907) reserved to Rome 
in the faculties granted to bishops of the United States 
is that of a Catholic with an orthodox Jew, i. e. a cir- 
cumcised follower of Judaism. The case of a Jew un- 
circumcised, or even circumcised if he has abandoned 
Judaism, is not reserved. 

This delegated faculty to bishops is given only for a 
specified period of five years or for a certain number 
of cases and requires that the bishop in granting a dis- 
pensation must state that it was conc^ed bv virtue 
of Apostolic delegation of specified date. Wnere the 
imp^iment is occult, and there is danger in delay, 
bisnops may dispense without express faculty of 
Rome, which in such cases is presumed to gr^t it. 
All bishops can (decrees of Congreg. of Inquis., 20 
Feb., 1888, and 1 March, 1889) dispense, and delegate 
the parish priests to disronse, from the impediment of 
disparity of worship in the case of one who is in danger 
of death but is only civilly married or lives in concu- 
binage. The aforesaid promises cannot be omitted. 
The sick party must promise absolutely to observe the 
requirements of the imtural and Divine laws, and to 
carry out the injunctions of the ecclesiastical law as 


far as possible (Collectanea S. C. de Prop. Fide, n. 
2188). Bishops cannot dispense in instances where 
the ends, purposes, and substantial blessings of the 
sacrament are well protected, unless there also exists 
a grave and proportionately weighty reason. There 
are sixteen canonical reasons, some grave and others 
still more grave (Instruct. S. C. de Prop. Fide, 9 May, 
1877). Should the bishop dispense without cause, 
the aispensation would be null and void. The pope’s 
dispensation, in a similar case labouring under the 
same defect, would be valid. The reason of this dif- 
ference is that a bishop cannot violate the law of his 
superior (in this instance the universal law), whereas 
the pope, who is supreme legislator, can dispense from 
univeri^ ecclesiastical laws. He cannot, however, 
do so validly with the prohibition of the natural and 
Divine laws; hence he must have, before conceding 
the dis^nsation, a moral certainty that the practice 
of the Faith by the Catholic, anci the Catholic bap- 
tism and rearing of the children, are amply protected. 
The Holy See dispenses from this impediment only for 
the gravest reasons and only in express terms (Col- 
lectanea S. C. de Prop. Fide, n. 948, 2) ; hence a dis- 
pensation from mixea religion instead of disparity of 
worship would not suffice for the validity of the mar- 
riage. 


All the European Governments (except Austria) 
ignore this impediment. The Austrian impediment is 
different from the ecclesiastical impediment. Its 
basis is the profession of faith, and not the baptism of 
the parties, and so far as Catholicism is concerned, this 
civil impediment is more injurious than otherwise. 
According to the Austrian law, the marriage of a Cath- 
olic with a Jew, or other unbaptized party, is civilly 
invalid as long as the Catholic remains in tne Catholic 
Church. Should the Catholic leave the Church, and 
announce that he (or she) held no belief in any faith, 
the marriage with an unbaptized partner would be 
civilly valid. Unbaptized parties can, on the other 
hand, enter into civilly valid marriage with baptized 
Protestants. The Church in granting dispensation 
from disparity of worship, thus permitting the mar- 
riage of a Catholic and an unbaptized person, by that 
act dispenses also from all impediments of purely 
ecclesiastical institution, from which the unbaptized is 
exempt (except clandestinity; cf. “Praxis Curi® 
Roman® ” ; “ Ne Temere ’ ’, 2 Aug., 1907) ; the Church 
does this in order that the exemption of the unbap- 
tized may, on account of the indissolubility of the 
marriage, be communicated to the Catholic party 
(Congreg. of Inquis., 3 March, 1825). This dispensa- 
tion never includes dispensation in any degree in the 
direct line nor in the first degi^ of the transverse line 
(Gasparri, op. cit., nos. 700, 701). This impediment, 
which is publici juria^ can be invoked by any Catholic 
to annul a marriage contracted without the necessary 
dispensation. The burden of proof rests upon the 
challenger, who must clearly demonstrate that there 
was either no act of baptismal administration or that 
the act of administration which actually took place 
was certainly invalid. The usual canonical laws of 
evidence are supplemented by special laws laid down 
for the demonstration of the ceremony or the validity 
of the baptism. The customary norm (c. iii X, De 
presby. non-bap.. Ill, xliii) in case of practical Catho- 
lics does not govern the cases of non-Catholics or 
negligent Catholics. The rules prescribed by the 
Congreg. of the Inquisition (1 Aug., 1883, and 6 Feb., 
1851) for the verification of the fact or non-fact of the 
baptism, as also of the validity of the act, must be 
strictly followed. 

SchmalzobCbbb, Bk. IV, tit. vi, sect. 4: Fbwubis. BMi- 
gtome. IsiR. V, 301 m.; Pxbbino, Jut. Can. 

1678), Bk. it tit. i, sect. 6; Fmjb, De Imped. etDit^.MS^ 

53** * ^A^-K??**** OpufTheol.MonU (Prato. 
^94). VI. M.; Haimu, TKeol. Moralit 

Wwwz, Jua Decret. 

(Rome, 1904), IV, 75^01| De Isctcramento Matrimonvi 
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P. M. J. Rock. 

Dispenaatioii (Lat. diKpenmlio), an act wherebv 
m a particular cam a lawful superior grants relaxation 
from M existing law. This article will treat: I. Dis- 
p6nsEtion in Ocncra.!* II. Matrimonial Dispensations 
For dispensations from vows see Vows and Religious 
Orders; and from fasting and abstinence, Fast Ab- 
stinence. ' 

I. Dispensation in General.— Dispensation differs 
from abrogation and derogation, inasmuch as these sup- 
press the law totally or in part, whereas a dispensation 
leaves it still in vigour; and from epikcia, or a favoura- 
ble interpretation of the purpose of the legislator, 
which supposes that he did not intend to include a 
particular case within the scope of his law, whereas by 
dispensation a superior withdraws from the power of 
the law a case which otherwise would fall under it. 
The raison d*ttre for dispensation lies in the nature of 
prudent administration, which often counsels the 
adapting of general legislation to the needs of a partic- 
ular case by wav of exception. This is peculiarly true 
of ecclesiastical administration. Owing to tlie uni- 
versality of the Church, the adeouate observance by 
all its members of a single code or laws would be very 
difficult. Moreover, the Divine purpose of the 
Church, the welfare of souls, obliges it to reconcile as 
far as possible the general interests of the coinniunity 
with tne spiritual needs or even weaknesses of its in- 
dividual members. Hence we find instances of eccle- 
siastical dispensations from the very earliest centuries ; 
such early instances, however, were meant rather to 
legitimize accomplished facts than to authorize l)of ore- 
hand the doing of certain things. Later on antecedent 
dispensations were frequently granted; as early as 
the eleventh century Yves of Chartres, among other 
canonists, outlined the theory on which they were 
based. With reference to matrimonial dispensations 
now common, we meet in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies with a few examples of general dispensations 
granted to legitimize marriages already contracted, or 
permitting others about to be contracted. It is not, 
however, until the second half of the eleventh century 
that we come upon papal dispensations affticting in- 
dividual cases. The earliest examples relate to al- 
ready existing unions ; the first certain dispensation 
for a future marriage dates from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. In the sixteenth century the 
Holy See began to give ampler faculties to bishops and 
missionaries in distant lands ; in the seventeenth cen- 
tury such privileges were granted^ to other wuntries. 
Such was the origin of the ordinary faculties (see 
Faculties, Canonical) now granted to bishops. 

(1) Kinds of Di8pensation.--{n) A dispensation may 
be explicit, tacit, or implicit, according as it is mani- 
fested by a positive act, or by silence under cimum- 
stances amounting to acquiescence, or solely by its 
connexion with another positive act that presupposes 
the dispensation, (b) It may be granted in pro 
temo, or in foro extemo, according as it affects only tne 
personal conscience, or conscience and the community 
at large. Although dispensations in f<^o 
used for secret cases, they arc also often , 

public cases; hence they must not 
dispensations in casu occuUo. (c) A 
be either direct or indirect, according as 
law directly, by suspending m to 

by modifying the object of the law in such a ^ ^ 

withdraw it from the latter's ^otrimoniai 

when a dispensation is granted from the ma 


impediment of a vow, the pope remits the obligation 
resulting from the promise made to God, consequently 
al^ the impediment it raised against marriage. (d) 
A dispensation may be tn fomid gratiosdfin formd com-^ 
missA, or in formd commissd mixtd. Those of the first 
class need no execution, but contain a dispensation 
grants ipso facto by the superior in the act of sending 
It. Those of the second class give jurisdiction to the 
person nam^ as executor of the aispensation, if he 
should consider it advisable; they are, therefore, 
favours to be granted. Those of the third class am* 
mand the executor to deliver the dispensation if 
verify the accuracy of the facts for which such diapen* 
sation is asked; they seem, therefore, to contain a 
favour already granted. From the respective nature 
of each of these forms of dispensation result certain 
important consequences that affect delegation, ob- 
reption, and revocation in the matter of dispensations 
(see Delegation ; Obrkption ; Revocation). 

(2) The Dispen^ng Power. — It lies in the very no- 
tion of dispensation that only the legislator, or his 
lawful successor, can of his own right grant a dispensa- 
tion from the law. His sulxirdinates can do so only in 
the measure that he pemiits. If such communication 
of ecclesiastical authority is made to an inferior by 
reason^ of an office he holds, his power, though de- 
rived, is known as ordinary. If it is only given him by 
way of commission it is known as delegated power. 
When such delegation takes place through a perma- 
nent law, it is known as delegation hy right of law. It 
is styled habitual^ when, though given by a particular act 
of the superior, it is granted for a certain period of time 
or a certain number of cases. Finally, it is called partic- 
ular if granted only for one case. When the power of 
dispensation is orclinarv it may l)e delegated to another 
unless this be expressly forlndden. When it is dele- 
gated, as stated above, it may not be subdelegated 
unless this be expressly pennitted ; exception is made, 
however, for delegation ad universUaiem causaram^ 
i. e. for all cases of a certain kind, and for delegation 
by the pope or the Roman Congregations. Even 
these exceptions do not cover delegations made be- 
cause of some personal fitness of the delegate, nor 
those in which tne latter receives, not actual jurisdic- 
tion to grant the dispensation, but an appointment to 
execute it, e. g. in the case of ilispcnsations granted in 
formd commiskt mixtd (see above). 

The pow(‘r of dispensation rests in the following 
persons: (A) The Pope. — He cannot of his own right 
<lispenBe from tlic Divine law (cither natural or posi- 
tive). When he does dispense, e. g. from vows, oaths, 
unconsuiiiinated marriagi^s, he does so by derived 
power communicated to him as Vicar of Christ, and 
the limits of which he detemiines by his nuigisteriumf 
or authoritative teaching power. There is some di- 
versity of opinion as to the nature of the pope's dis- 
pensing power in this respect ; it is generally held that 
it operates by way of indirect dispensation : that is, by 
virtue of his power over the wills of the faithful the 
pope, acting in the name of God, remits for them an 
obligation resulting from their deliberate consent, and 
therewith the consequences that by natural or positive 
Di vine law flowed from such obligation. The pope, of 
his own right, has full power to dispense from all ecclesi- 
astical laws, whether universal or particular, even 
from the disciplinary decrees of oecumenical councils. 
Such authority is consequent on his primacy and the 
fullness of his immediate jurisdiction. A part of this 
power, however, he usually communicates to the 
Roman Congregations. 

(B) The Bishop. — Of his ordinary nght, the bishop 
can dispense from his own statutes and from those of 
his predecessors, even when promulgated in a diocesan 
synod (where he alone is legislator) . From the other 
laws of the Church he cannot dispense of his own 
right. This is evident from the nature of dispen^ 
tion and of diocesan jurisdiction. A principle main- 
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tained by some authors, viz. that the bishop can 
grant all dispensations which the pope has not re- 
served to himself, cannot be admitted. But by de- 
rived right (either ordinary or delegated according to 
the terms of the grant) the bishop can dispense from 
those laws that expressly permit him to do so or 
from those for which he has received an indult to 
that effect. Moreover, by ordinary right, based on 
custom or the tacit consent of the Holy S^, he may 
dispense: (a) in a case where recourse to the Holy See 
is difficult and where delay would entail serious dan- 
ger; (b) in doubtful cases, especially when the doubt 
affects the necessity of the dispensation or the suflfi- 
ciency of the motives: (c) in cases of fr^uent occur- 
rence but requiring dispensation, also in frequently 
occurring matters of minor importance; (d) in de- 
crees of national and provincial councils, although he 
may not pronounce a general decree to the contraiy; 
(e) in pontifical laws specially passed for his diocese. 
It should be always remembered that to fix the exact 
limit of these various powers legitimate custom and 
the interpretation of reputable authors must serve as 
guides. Superiors of exempt relimous orders (see Ex- 
emption) can grant to their subjects, individually, 
those dispensations from ecclesiastical laws which the 
bishop grants by his ordinary power. When there is 
question of the rules of their order they are bound to 
follow what is laid down in their constitutions (see 
Religious Orders). 

(C) The Vicar-General. — He enjoys by virtue of his 

appointment the ordinary dispensing power of the 
bisnop, also the delegated powers of the latter, i. e. 
those ^nted him not personally but as ordinaiy 
(according to present discipline, the pontifical facul- 
ties known as ordinary) ; exception is made, however, 
for those powers which ^uire a special mandate like 
those of the chapter for dealing with irregu- 

larities and secret cases. The vicar capitular like- 
wise has all the dispensing power which the bishop 
has of his own right, or which has been delegated to 
him as ordinary. 

(D) Parish Priest. — By his own ordinary right, 
founded on custom, he may dispense (but only in 
particular cases, and for individuals separately, not 
for a community or congregation) from the observ- 
ance of fasting, abstinence, and Holy Days. He can 
also dispense, within his own territory, from the ob- 
servance of diocesan statutes when the latter permit 
him to do so; the terms of these statutes usually de- 
clare the extent of such power, also whether it be 
ordinary or delegated. Dispensation being an act of 
jurisdiction, a superior can exercise it only over his 
own subjects, though as a general rule he can do so in 
their favour even outside his own territory. The 
bishop and the parish priest, except in circumstances 
governed by special enactments, acquire jurisdiction 
over a member of the faithful by reason of the domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile he or she has in a diocese or 
parish (see Domicile). Moreover, in their own terri- 
tory they can use their dispensing power in respect of 
persons without fixed residence (vagi)j probably also 
m respect of travellers temporarily resident in such 
territory. As a general rule he who has power to 
dispense others from certain obligations can also dis- 
pense himself. 

(3) Causes for Granting Dispensations, — A sufficient 
cause is always required in order that a dispensation 
may be both valid and licit when an inferior dispenses 
from a superior's law, but only for the liceity of the 
act when a superior dispenses from his own law. 
Nevertheless, in this latter case a dispensation 
granted without a motive would not {in except 
for some special reason, e. g. scandal, constitute a 
serious fault. One may be satisfied with a probably 
sufficient cause, or with a cause less than one that, of 
itself and without any dispensation, would excuse 
from the law. It is always understood that a superior 


intends to ^nt only a licit dispensation. Therefore 
a dispensation is null when in the motives set forth for 
obtaining it a false statement is made which has in- 
ffuenced not only the causa imj^siva^ i. e. the reason 
inclining the superior more easily to grant it, but also 
the causa motiva, i. e. the really determining reason 
for the grant in question. For tnis, and in general for 
the information which should accompany the petition, 
in order that a dispensation be valid, see below apro- 
pos of obreption and subreption in rescripts of dis- 
pensation. Consequently a false statement or the 
fraudulent withholding of information, i. e. done with 
positive intention of deceiving the superior, totally 
annuls the dispensation, unless such statement bear on 
a point foreign to the matter in hand. But if made 
with no fraudulent intent, a false statement does not 
affect the grant unless the object of the statement be 
some circumstance which ought to have been ex- 
pressed under pain of nullity, or unless it affects di- 
rectly the motive cause as above described. Even 
then false statements do not always nullify the grant; 
for (a) when the dispensation is composed of several di^ 
tinct and separable parts, that part or element alone is 
nullified on which falls the obreption or subreption, 
as the case may be; (b) when several adequately 
distinguished motive causes are set forth, the dispen- 
sation is null and void only when the obreption or 
subreption in question affects them all. It is enough, 
moreover, that the accuracy of the facts be verifiedat 
the moment when the dispensation is granted. There- 
fore, in the case of dispensations ex gratid (or in formd 
gratio8d)f i. e. granting favours, the facts must be true 
when the dispensation is expedited; on the other 
hand, in the case of dispensations in formd commis^ 
(and according to the more general opinion, in those in 
formd commissd mixtd), the causes alleged must be 
verified only when the dispensation is actually execut ed. 

(4) Form and Inttr'pretation, — It is proper, gener- 
ally speaking, that dispensations be asked for and 
granted in writing. Moreover, the Roman Congrega- 
tions are forbidden, as a rule, to receive petitions for 
dispensations or to answer them by telegram. The 
execution of a dispensation made on receipt of tele- 
graphic information that such dispensation had been 
granted would be null, unless such means of communi- 
cation had been officially used by special authoriza- 
tion from the pope. Except when the interest of a 
third party is at stake, or tne superior has expressed 
himself to the contrary, the general dispensing power, 
whether ordinary or delegated, ought to be broadly 
interpreted, since its object is the common good. But 
the actual dispensation (and the same holds true of 
dispensing power given for a particular case) ought to 
be strictly interpreted unless it is a question of a dis- 
pensation authorized by the common law, or one 
granted motu proprio (by the superior spontaneously) 
to a whole community, or with a view to the public 
good. Again, that interpretation is lawful without 
which the dispensation would prove hurtful or useless 
to the beneficiary, also that wnich extends -the bene- 
fits of the dispensation to whatever is juridically con- 
nected with it. 

(5) Cessation of Dispensations, — (a) A dispensation 
ceases when it is renounced by the person in whose 
favour it was granted. However, when the object of 
the dispensation is an obligation exclusively resulting 
from one's own will, e. g. a vow, such renunciation is 
not valid until accepted by the competent superior. 
Moreover, neither the non-use of a dispensation nor 
the fact of having obtained another dispensation in- 
compatible with the former is, in itself, equivalent to a 
renunciation. Thus, if a girl had received a dispensa- 
tion to mar^ Peter and another to marry Paul, she 
would remain free to mairy either of them, (b) A 
dispensation ceases when it is revoked after due no- 
tice to the recipient. The legislator can validly 
revoke a dispensation, even without cause, tbough in 
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the latter it would be ilUoit to do so ; but without 
B, ca.U86 an infenor cannot revoke a dispensation even 
vali^y. With a just cause, however, he can do so if 
he has dispens^ by virtue of his general powers 
(ordinary or delegated); not so, however, when his 
authority extended naerely to one particular case 
canoe thereby his authority was exhausted, (c) A 
dispensation ceases by the death of the superior when 
the diswnsation having been granted in formd coyrl- 
wissdf the executor had not yet begun to execute it. 
But the grant holds good if given ex gratid (as a fav- 
our) and even, more probably, if granted in formd com- 
misad mixtd. In any case, the new pope is wont to re- 
validate all favours granted in the immediately previous 
year by his predecessor and not yet availed ofT (d) A 
conditional dispensation ceases on verification of the 
condition that renders it void, e. g. the death of the 
superior when the dispensation was granted with 
the clause ad beneplamtum noatrum (at our good 
pleasure), (e) A dispensation ceases by the adecjuate 
and total cessation of its motive causes, the dispensa- 
tion thereupon ceasing to be legitimate. But the 
cessation of the influencing causes, or of a part of the 
motive causes, does not affect the dispensation. 
However, when the motive cause, though complex, is 
substantially one, it is rightly held to cease with the 
dissmpearance of one of its essential elements. 

II. Matrimonial Dispensations. — A matrimonial 
dispensation is the relaxation in a particular case of an 
impediment prohibiting or annulling a marriage. It 
may be granted: (a) in favour of a contemplated mar- 
riage or to legitimize one already contracted ; (b) in 
secret cases, or in public cases, or in both (see Impedi- 
ments OP Matrimony) ; (c) in foro irdemo only, or in 
f^o extemo (the latter includes also the former). 
Power of dispensing in foro intemo is not always re- 
stricted to secret cases (casm occuUi), These expres- 
sions, as stated above, are by no means identical. 
We shall classify the most important considerations in 
this very complex matter, under four heads: (1) gen- 
eral powers of dispensation ; (2) particular intlults of 
i^pensation; (3) causes for dispensations; (4) costs 
of dispensations. 

(1) General Powers of Dispensation, — (A) The Pope. 
— ^The pope cannot dispense from impediments found- 
ed on Divine law — except, as above described, in the 
case of vows, espousals, and non-consummated mar- 
riages, or valid and consummated marriage of neo- 
phytes before baptism (see Neophytes). In doubtful 
cases, however, he may decide authoritatively as to 
the objective value of the doubt. In respect of im- 
pediments arising from ecclesiastical law the pope has 
lull disr>ensing power. Every such dispensatimi 
granted by him is valid, and when he acts from a suffi- 
cient motive it is also licit. He is not wont, however, 
out of consideration for the public welfare, to exercise 
this power personally, unless in very exceptional 
cases, where certain specific impediments arc in qiies- 
tion. Such cases are error, violent^, Holy orders, 
disparity of worship, public conjugicide, consanguin- 
ity in the direct line or in the first degree (^ual) of 
the collateral line, and the first degree of 
lawful intercourse) in the direct hue As a rule the 
pope exercises his power of (lispiensation through t 
^man Congregations and Tribunals. 

Up to recent times the Datana was the most im- 
portant channel for matrimonial 
the impediment was public or ab^t to bwome public 
within a short time. ^The Holy 
exclusive control in foro extemo over all i P , , r 
connected with or juridically 
faith, e. g. disparity of worslup, 
ordera ete The dispensing power m foro tntemo lay 

w&e PenS^^^^^ and in tbe case 
quasi-pauperea tHs .same Congregation h^^^P 
power over public impediments outside 

Penitentiaria held as pauperes for all countries outside 


of Itely those whose unite<l capital, productive of a 
fixed revenue, did not exceed 5370 lire (alxiut 1050 
dollars); and as quasi-paupereSy those whose capital 
did not exceed 930G lire (about 1850 dollars). It 
likewise had the power of promulgating genei^ in- 
dults affecting public impediments, as for instance the 
indult of 15 Nov., 1907. Propaj^nda was charged 
with all dispensations, both in foro intemo and in foro 
externOy for countries under its jurisdiction, as was the 
Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs 
for all countries depending on it, e. g. Russia, Latin 
America, and certain vicariates and prefectiures Apos- 
tolic. 

On 3 November, 1908, the duties of these various 
Congregations received important modifications in 
consequence of the Constitution ** Sapienti ”, in which 
Pope Pius X reorganized the Roman Curia. Dis^ 
pensing power from public impediments in the case of 
'fmuperes or quaai-pauperea was transferred from the 
Dataria and the Penitentiaria to a newly established 
Congregation known as the Congregatio de Disciplind 
Sacramentorum. The Penitentiaria retains dispens- 
ing power over occult imp^iments in foro intemo 
only. The Holy Office retains its faculties, but re- 
stricted expressly under three heads: (1) disparity of 
worship; (2) mixta religio; (3) the Pauline PrivileM 
[see Divorce (in Moral Theology)]. Propa^nda 
remains the channel for securing dispensations for all 
countries under its jurisdiction, but as it is required 
for the ^ke of executive unity, to defer, in all matters 
concerning matrimony, to the various Congregations 
competent to act thereon, its function is henceforth 
that of intermediary. It is to be remembered that 
in America, the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland, and in Europe, the British Isles are now 
withdrawn from Propa^nda, and placed under the 
common law of countries with a hierarchy. The Con- 
gre^tion of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs loses 
all its powers; consequently the countries hitherto 
subject to it must address themselves either to the 
Holy Office or to the Congregatio de Discipline Sacra- 
mentorum according to the nature of the impediment. 

It should be noted that the powers of a Congrega- 
tion are suspended during the vacancy of the Holy 
See, except those of the Penitentiaria in foro intemo, 
wliich, during that time, are even increased. Though 
suspended, the powers of a Congregation may be used 
in cases of urgent necessity. 

(B) The Diocesan Bishops. — ^We shall treat first of 
their fixed perpetual faculties, whether ordinary or 
delegated, afterwards of their habitual and temporary 
faculties. By virtue of their ordinary power (see 
Jurisdiction) bishops can dispense from those pro- 
hil^nt impediments of ecclesiastical law which are 
not reserved to the pope. The reserved impediments 
of this kind are espousals, the vow of perpetual chas- 
tity, and vows taken in diocesan religious institutes 
(see Religious Congregations), mixta religw, public 
display and solemn blessing at marriages within for- 
bidden times, the vetitumy or interdict laid on a mar- 
riage by the pope, or by the metropolitan in a case of 
appeal. The bishop may also dispense from diriment 
impediments after the following manner: — 

(a) By tacit consent of the Holy See he can dispense 
in foro intemo from secret impediments from which 
the pope is wont to exercise his power of dispensing, 
in the three following cases: (1) m marriages already 
contracted and consummated, when urgent necessity 
arises (i. e. when the interested parties cannot be sep- 
arated without scandal or endangering their souls, and 
there is no time to have recourse to the Holy See or to 
its delegate) — it is, however, necessary that such mar- 
riage shall have taken place in lawful form Ixiforc the 
Church, and that one oi the contracting parties at least 
shall have been ignorant of the impediment; (2) in 
marriages about to be contracted and which are called 
embarrassing (perplexi) cases, i. e. where everything 
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being ready a delay would be defamatory or would 
cause scandal; (3) when there is a serious doubt of 
fact as to the existence of an impediment; in this case 
the <^pen8ation seems to hold ^od, even though in 
course of time the impediment becomes certain, and 
even public. In cases where the law is doubtful no 
dispensation is necessary; but the bishop may, if he 
thinks proper, declare authentically the existence and 
sufficiency of such doubt, (b) By virtue of a decree 
of the Congregation of the Inquisition or Holy Office 
(20 February, 1888) diocesan bishops and other ordina- 
ries (especially vicars Apostolic, administrators Apos- 
tolic, and prefects Apostolic, having jurisdiction over 
an allocated territory, also vicars-gencral in sjnrituali- 
hu8f and vicars capitular) may dispense in very urgent 
(gravtaaimum) danger of death from all diriment im- 
pediments (secret or public) of ecclesiastical law, except 
priesthood and affinity (from lawful intercourse) in tnc 
direct line. However, they can use this privile^ only 
in favour of persons actually living in real concubinage 
or united by a merely civil marriage, and only when 
there is no time for recourse to the Holy See. They 
may also legitimize the children of such unions, ex- 
cept those bom of adultery or sacrilege. In the de- 
cree of 1888 is also included the impediment of clan- 
destinity. This decree permits therefore (at least 
until the Holy See shall have issued other instructions) 
to dispense, in the case of concubinage or civil mar- 
riage, with the presence of the priest and of the 
two witnesses retmired by the Decree *‘Ne temem** 
in urgent cases of marriage in extremis. Canonists 
do not agree as to whether bishops hold these fac- 
ulties by virtue of their ordinary power or by general 
delegation of the law. It seems to us more prob- 
able that those just described under (a) belong to 
them as ordinaries, while those under (b) are dele- 
gated. They are, therefore, empowered to delegate 
the former; in order to subdelegate the latter they 
must be guided by the limits fixed by the decree of 
1888 and its interpretation dated 9 June, 1 889. That 
is, if it is a question of habitual delegation parish 
priests only should receive it, and only for cases where 
there is no time for recourse to the bishop. 

Besides the fixed perpetual faculties, bishops also 
receive from the Holy See habitual temporary indults 
for a certain period of time or for a limited number of 
cases. These faculties are granted by fixed for- 
mulae^', in which the Holy Sec from time to time, or as 
occasion requires it, makes some slight modifications. 
(See Faculties, Canonical.) These faculties call for a 
broad interpretation . Nevertheless it is well to bear in 
mind, when interpreting them, the actual legislation of 
the Congregation whence they issue, so as not to extend 
their use beyond the places, persons, number of cases, 
and impediments laid down in a given indult. Facul- 
ties thus delegated to a bishop do not in any way re- 
strict his ordinary faculties; nor (in ae) do the facul- 
ties issued by one Congregation affect those granted 
by another. When several specifically different im- 
p)^iments occur in one and the same case, and one of 
them exceeds the bishop's powers, he may not dis- 
pense from any of them. Even when the bishop has 
faculties for each impediment taken separately he 
cannot (unless he possesses the faculty laiown as de 
cumulo) use his various faculties simultaneously in a 
case where, all the impediments being public, one of 
them exceeds his ordinary faculties. It is not neces- 
sary for a bishop to delegate his faculties to his vicars- 
general; since 1897 they are always granted to the 
bishop as ordinary, therefore to the vicar-general also. 
With regard to other priests a decree of the Holy 
Office (14 D^., 1898) declares that for the future tem- 
porary faculties may be always subdelegated imless 
the indult express^ states the contrary. These 
faculties are valid from the date when they were 
^nt^ in the Roman Curia. In actual practice they 
do not expire, as a rule, at the death of the pope nor 


of the bishop to whom they were given, but pass on to 
those who take his place (the vicar capitular, the 
administrator, or succeeding bishop). Faculties 
granted for a fixed period of time, or a limited number 
of cases, cesLse when the period or number has been 
reached; but while awaiting their renewal the bishop, 
unless culpably negli^nt, may continue to use them 
provisionally. A biimop can use his habitual facul- 
ties only in favour of his own subjects. The matri- 
monial discipline of the Decree "Ne temere" (2 Aug., 
1907) contemplates as such all persons having a true 
canonical domicile, or continuously resident for one 
month within his territory, also vagi^ or persons who 
have no domicile anywhere and can claim no continu- 
ous stay of one month. When a matrimonial impedi- 
ment is common to both parties the bishop, in dispens- 
ing his own subject, dispenses also the other. 

(C) Vicars Capitular and Vicars-General. — A vicar 
capitular, or in nis place a lawful administrator, en- 

i 'oys all the dispensing powers possessed by the 
>ishop in virtue of his ordinary jurisdiction or of dele- 
ation of the law; according to the actual discipline 
e enjoys even the habitual powers which had been 
granted the deceased bishop for a fixetl period of time 
or for a limited number of cases, even if the indult 
should have been made out in the name of the Bishop 
of N. Considering the actual praxis of the Holy See, 
the same is true of particular indults (see below). 
The vicar-general has by virtue of his appointment all 
the ordinary powers of the bishop over prohibent im- 
pediments, but requires a special mandate to give him 
common-law faculties for diriment impediments. As 
for habitual temporary faculties, since they are now 
addressed to the onlinaiy, they l)elong also ipao facto 
to the vicar-general while he holtls that office. He 
can also use particular indults when they are ad- 
dressed to the ordinary, and when they are not so ad- 
dressed the bishop can always subdclegatc him, unless 
the coritraiy be expressly stated in the indult. 

(D) Parish Priests and Other Ecclesiastics. — A par- 
ish priest by common law can dispense only from an 
interdict laid on a marriage by him or by his prede- 
cessor. Some canonists of note accord him authority 
to dispense from secret impediments in what are 
called embarrassing (perplexi) cases, i. e. when there is 
no time for recourse to the bishop, but with the obliga- 
tion of subsequent recourse ad cautelamy i. e. for greater 
security; a similar authority is attributed by them to 
confessors. This opinion seems yet gravely probable, 
though the Penitentiaria continues to grant among its 
habitual faculties a special authority for such cases 
and restricts somewhat its use. 

(2) Particular InduUa of Dispensation . — When there 
is occasion to procure a aispensation that exceeds tlie 
powers of the ordinary, or when there are special 
reasons for direct recourse to the Holy See, procedure 
is by way of aupplica (petition) and private rescript. 
The supplica need not necessarily be drawn up by 
the petitioner, nor even at his instance ; it does not, 
however, become valid until he accepts it. Although, 
since the Constitution ^^Sapienti”, all the faithful 
may have direct recourse to the Congregations, the 
supplica is usually forwarded through the ordinary 
(of the person's birthplace, or domicile, or, since the 
Decree ”Ne temere", residence of one of the peti- 
tioners), who transmits it to the proper Congregation 
either by letter or through his accredited agent; but if 
there is question of sacramental secrecy, it is sent direct- 
ly to the Penitentiaria, or handed to the bishop's agent 
under a sealed cover for transmission to the Peniten- 
tiaria. The supplica ought to give the names (family 
and Christian) of the petitioners (except in secret cases 
forwarded to the Penitentiaria), the name of the 
ordinary forwarding it, or the name of the priest to 
whom, in secret cases, the rescript must be sent; the 
age of the parties, especially in dispensations affecting 
consanguinity and affinity; their religion, at least 
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when one of them is not a Catholic; the nature de 
impediments (if recourse is 
hadtotheCon^gatio de Dwciplina Sacramentorum 
or to the Holy Offiwin a public impediment, and to the 
Penitentiana at the same time in a secret one it is 
necessary that the latter should know of the public 
impediment and that recourse has been had to the com- 
petent Congregation). The supplica must, moreover 
contain the causes set forth for granting the dispensa^ 

tion and other circumstances specified in the Propagan- 
da Instruction of 9 May, 1877 (it is no longer necessary 
either for the validity or liceity of the dispensation, to 
observe the paragraph relating to incestuous inter- 
course, even when probably this very thing had Wn 
alleged as the only reason for granting the dispensa- 
tion) . When there is cjuestion of consanguinity in the 
second degree bordenng on the first, the supplica 
ought to be written by the bishop's own hand. He 
ought al^ to sign the declaration of poverty made by 
the petitioners when the dispensation is sought from 
the Penitentiaria in formd 'j^uperum; when he is in 
any way hindered from so doing he is bound to com- 
mission a priest to sign it in his name. A false declar- 
ation of poverty henceforth does not invalidate a dis- 
pensation in any case; but the authors of the false 
statement are bound in conscience to reimburse any 
amount unduly withheld (regulation for tlie lloinan 
Curia, 12 June, 1908). For further information 
on the many points already briefly descril^ed the 
rejider is referred to the special canonical works, 
wherein are found all necessary directions as to what 
must be expressed so as to avoid nullity. When a 
supplica is affected (in a material point) by obreption 
or subreption it becomes necessary to ask for a so- 
called reformatory decree" in case the favour asked 
has not yet been granted by the ('uria, or for the let- 
ters known as ‘‘Perinde ac valere" if the favour has 
already been granted. If, after all this, a further 
material error is discovered, letters known as Perinde 
ac valere super perinde ac vale re" must be applied for. 
See Gasparri, ^^Tractatus de matrimonio" (2nd ed., 
Rome, 1892), I, no. d02. 

Dispensation rescripts are generally drawn up in 
formd commissd mixtd^ i. e. they are entrusted to an 
executor who is thereby obliged to proceed to their 
execution, if ho finds that the reasons are as alleged (si 
vera sint exposiUi ) . (canonists are divided as to whether 
rescripts in formd commissd mixtd contain a favour 
granted from the moment of their being sent off, or to 
be granted when the execution actually takes place. 
Gasparri holds it as received practice that it suffices if 
the reasons alleged \ye actually true at the moment 
when the petition is presented. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the executor reejuired by Penitentiana re- 
scripts may safely fulfil his mission even if the 
should die before he had begun to execute it. The 
executor named for public impediments is usually the 
ordinary who forwards the supplica and for secret 
impediments an approved confessor chosen by the 
petitioner. Except when specially authorized the 
person delegated cannot validly execute a dispens^ 
tion before ho has seen the original of the resenpt. 
Therein it is usually prescril^d that ^ reasons given 
by the petitioners must be verified, ^is verification, 
usually no longer a condition for valid execution^an 
be made, in the cajse of public imMimeiits, extra- 
iudicially or by subdelegation. In foro 
be made by the confessor in the very act of hean^ 
the confessions of the parties Should the mqu^ 
disclose no substsmtial error, the P n 

the dispensation, i. e. he makes knovm, usually m 
writing, Specially if he acts in ^ 

which dispenses the petitioners; .ii ^ 

thorizes hm, he also legitimizes the ®hil^n. 
though the executor may su^delegate the preparato^ 
acts, he may not, unless the resenpt 
so, subdele^te the actual execution of the decree, 


unle^ he sulxlelegates to another ordinary. When 
the impediment is common to, and known to, both 
parties, execution ought to be made for both ; where- 
fore, in a case in foro intemOf the confessor of one of 
the parties hands over the rescript, after ho has exe- 
cuted it, to the confessor of the other. The executor 
ought to observe with care the clauses enumerated in 
the decree, as some of them constitute conditions sine 
qud non for the validity of the dispensation. As a 
rule, these clauses affecting validity may be recog- 
nized by the conditional conjunction or adverb of ex- 
clusion with which they begin (e. g. dummodOj *'pro- 
vided that"; et non alitery ^^not otherwise"), or by an 
ablative absolute. When, however, a clause only 
prescribes a thing already of obligation by law it has 
merely the force of a reminder. In this matter also it 
is well to pay attention to the stylus curias^ i. e. the 
legal diction of the Roman Congregations and Tri- 
bunals, and to consult authors of repute. 

(8) Onuses for Granting Dispensations . — Following 
the principles laid down for dispensations in general, 
a matrimonial dispensation granted without sufficient 
cause, even by the pope himself, would l)e illicit; the 
more difficult ami numerous the impediments the 
more serious must be the motives for removing them. 
An unjustified dispensation, even if granted by the 
pope, is null and void, in a case affecting the Divine 
law; and if granted by other bishops or superiors in 
cases affecting ordinary ecclesiastical law. Moreover, 
^ it is not supposable that the pope wishes to act 
illicitly, it follows that if he has been moved by false 
allegations to grant a dispensation, even in a matter of 
orfiinary ecclesiastical law, such dispensation is invalid. 
Hence the necessity of distinguishing in dispensations 
between motive or determining causes (causce motivoe) 
and impulsive or merely influencing causes (causoi iw- 
pulsi vfe). Except when the information given is false, 
still more when he acts spontaneously (mo^w proprio)(ind 
‘‘with certain knowledge", the presumption always is 
that a superior is acting from just motives. It may be 
remarked that if the pope refuses to grant a dispensation 
on a certain ^und, an inferior prelate, properly au- 
thorized to dispense, may grant the dispensation in 
the same case on other grounds which in his judgment 
are sufficient. Canonists do not agree as to whether 
he can grant it on the identical ground by reason of 
his divergent appreciation of the latter's force. 

Among the sufficient causes for matrimonial dis- 
pensations we may distinguish canonical causes, i. e. 
classified and held as sufficient by the common law and 
canonical jurisprudence, and reasonable causes, i. e. 
not provided for nominally in the law, but deserving of 
equitable consideration m view of circumstances or 
particular cases. An Instruction issued by Propa- 
ganda (9 May, 1877) enumerates sixteen canonical 
causes. The Formulary of the Dataria" (Rome, 
1901) gives twenty-eight, which suffice, either alone or 
concurrently with others, and act as a norm for all 
sufficient causes. They are: smallness of place or 
places; smallness of place coupled with the fact that 
outside it a sufficient dowry cannot be had; lack of 
dowry; insufficiency of dowry for the bride; a larger 
dowry; an increase of dowry by one-third; cessation 
of family feuds; preservation of peace; conclusion of 
pe{ice between princes or states; avoidant of law- 
suits over an inheritance, a dowry, or some important 
business transaction ; the fact that a fianc^ is an or- 
phan; or has the care of a family; the age of the fian- 

over twenty-four; the difficulty of finding another 
partner, owing to the fewness of male acquaintance, or 
the difficulty the latter experience in coming to her 
home; the hope of safeguarding the faith of a Catholic 
relation; the danger of a mixed marriage; the hope 
of converting a non-Catholic party; the keeping of 
property in a family; the preservation of an illustrious 
or honourable family; the excellence and merits of the 
parties; defamation to be avoided, or scandal pre- 
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vented; intercourse already having taken place be- 
tween the petitioners, or rape; the danger of a civil 
marriage; of inarria^ before a Protestant minister; 
revalidation of a marriage that was null and void; 
finally, all reasonable causes judged such in the opin- 
ion of the pope (e. g. the public good), or special rea- 
sonable causes actuating the petitioners and made 
known to the pope, i. e. motives which, owing to the 
social status oi the petitioners, it is opportune should 
remain unexplained out of respect for their reputation. 
These various causes have been stated in their briefest 
terms. To reach their exact force, some acquaintance 
is necessary with the stylus curies and the pertinent 
works of reputable authors, always avoiding anything 
like exaggerated formalism. This list of causes is by 
no means exhaustive ; the Holy See, in granting a dis- 
pensation, will consider any weighty circumstances 
that render the dispensation really justifiable. 

(4) Costs of Dispensations. — The Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXIV. cap. v,De ref.matrim.) decreed that dis- 
pensations should be free of all charges. Diocesan 
chanceries are bound to conform to this law (many 
pontifical documents, and at times clauses in indults, 
remind them of it) and neither to exact nor accept 
anything but the modest contribution to the chancery 
expenses sanctioned by an Instruction approved by 
Innocent XI (8 Oct., 1678), and known as the Inno- 
centian Tax {Taxa Innocentiana). ^ Rosset holds that 
it is also lawful, when the diocese is poor, to demand 
payment of the expenses it incurs for dispensations, 
^metimes the Holy See grants ampler freedom in this 
matter, but nearly always with the monition that all 
revenues from this source shall be employed for some 
flood work, and not go to the diocesan curia as such. 
Henceforth eveiy rescript requiring execution will 
state the sum which the diocesan curia is authorized 
to collect for its execution. 

In the Roman Curia the expenses incurred by peti- 
tioners fall under four heads: (a) expenses {expensae) 
of carriage (postage, etc.), also a fee to the accredited 
agent, when one has been employed. This fee is fixed 
by the Congregation in question ; (b) a tax (taxa) to be 
used in defraying the expenses incurred by the 
Holy See in the organizea administration of dis- 

g ensations; (c) the componendumj or eleemosy^ry 
ne to be paid to the Congregation and applied by it to 
pious uses; (d) an alms imposed on the petitioners 
and to be distributed by themselves in good works. 
The moneys paid under the first two heads do not 
affect, strictly speaking, the gratuity of the dispensa- 
tion. They constitute a just compensation for the 
expenses the petitioners occasion the Curia. As for 
the alms and the componendum, besides the fact that 
they do not profit the pope nor the members of the 
Curia personally, but are employed in pious uses, they 
are juirtifiable, either as a fine for the faults which, as a 
rule, give occasion for the dispensation, or as a check 
to restrain a too great frequency of petitions often 
based on frivolous grounds. And if the Tridentine 
prohibition be still urged, it may be truly said that the 
pope has the right to abrogate the decrees of councils, 
and is the best jud^ of the reasons that legitimize 
such abrogation. We may add that the custom of 
tax and componendum is neither uniform nor uni- 
versal in the Roman Curia. 

I. Dispenaations in General: Suarez, De legibtts (Naples, 1882), 
Bk. VI, X sag., and Opera Omnia (Pans, 1856), VI; Pyrrhus 
C oRRADiUB, rraxia dispensationumapostolicarum (Venice, 1699); 
Koninob-1%tzer, Commentarium in facultates apoeiolicaa (New 
York, 1898), pt. I; theoommentatois on the Decretals, especially 
SoiifALzaauEBER, Jus eccleaiasticum universale (Rome, 1843), 
Bk. 1, tit. ii; Wernz, Jue decretalium (Rome, 1W5), 1, 
tit. iv, 138; von Scherer, Handbuch dee Kirchenrechte 
(Graz, 1898), I, 172; Hinbchiub, System d. kath. Kirchenr. 
(Berlin, 1869), I, 744, 789; the moral theologies, under the 
treatise De legihus, particularly St. Alphonbus Liquori, 
TKeologia Moralia (Rome, 1905), I, iv. Dub. 4; D' Annibale, 
Summida Theotogice Moralia (Rome, 1908), I, tr. iii, 220; 
Ballerinz, Opua Morale (Prato, 1889), I, 363; Ojetti, Synop- 
aia rerum moralium et juris pontificii (Rome, 1904), s. v. Dis- 
penaatio; Tbomabszn, Aneienne et nouvelle discipline de VEgliaa 


touchant lea binificea (Paris, 1725), II, p. II, 1, 3, xxjy-xxix; 
Stibqler, Dxapenaation, Diapenaationaweaen, und^ Diapenaa* 
tionarecht in his Kirdienrecht (Mainz, 1901), I, and in Archtv f, 
kath. Kirchent., LXXVII, 3; Fiebag, De indole ac virtute ots- 
pensationum secundum principia jur. canonici (Breslau, 1867). 

II. Matrimonial Dispensations: Pyrrhub Corradius, op. cU.; 
De JuBTiB, De diapena. matrim. (Venice, 1769); Giovine, De 
dtapena. malrim. (Naples, 1863); Planchard, Dispenses tiw- 
trim. (Angoul6me, 1882); Feue, De imped, et dispens. matrim. 
(Louvain, 1885); Zitelu, De diapena. matrim. (Rome, 1887); 
Van de Burgt, De diapena. matnm. (Bois-le-Duc, 11^); 
PoMPBN, De diapena. et revalidatione matrim. (Amsterdam, 
1897); Robbet, De aacramento matrimonii (Saint-Jean de Mauri- 
enne, 1895), IV, 231; Konings-Putzbr, op. cit., 174 sqq., 376 
sqq.; Sanchez, De a. matrimonii aacramento (Viterbo, 1739), 
Bk. VIII; Gabparri, Tract, canonicua de matnmonio (Paris, 
1892), I, iv, 186; Manbella, De imped, matrim. (Rome, 1881), 
162; Lritner, Lehrb. dea kath. Ehereohta (Paderbom, 1902), 
401; ScHSiTZRtt, Kath. Eherecht (Freiburg, 1898), 496; Santi- 
Leitnkr, Prcdectiones juris canonici (Ratisbon, 1899), IV, ap- 
pendix I; Wernz, Jus Decretalium (Rome, 1908), IV, tit. 
xxix: Freiben, Oeachichte dea kanon. Eherechta his zum Verfall 
der Gloasenlitteratur (Tubingen, 1888), and in Archtv fiir kath. 
Kirchenr., LXXVII, 3 sqq., and LXXVIII, 91; Ebmein, Le 
mariage en droit canonvgue (Paris, 1891), II, 315; Zhibman, 
Das aherecht der orient. Kirche (Vienna, 1864), 190, 712. 

Jules Besson. 

Dispersion of the Apostles (Lat. Dimsio Apos- 
tolorum)^ a feast in commemoration of the missionary 
work of the Twelve Apostles. It is celebrated as a 
double major on 15 July. The first vestige of this 
feast is found in the sequence composed for it by a cer- 
tain Godescalc (d. 1098) while a monk of Limburg on 
the Haardt; he also introduced this feast at Aachen, 
when provost of the church of Our Lady. The se- 
quence is authentic beyond doubt (G. M. Dreves, 
HymnoCTaphi Latini, L. 399, Leipzig, 1907; Idem, 
Godescalcus Lintburgensis, ib., 1897). It is next 
mentioned by William Durandus, Bishop of Mende 
(Rationale Div. Off. 7.15), in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. Under the title, “ Dimissio'^ “ Dis- 
pe^sio’^ or ^‘Divisio Apostolorum” it was universally 
celebrated in the northern countries of Europe, but 
unknown during the Middle Ages in Spain ana Italy. 
The object of the feast (so Godescalcus) is to commem- 
orate the departure (dispersion) of the Apostles from 
Jerusalem for the various parts of the world, some four- 
teen years after the Ascension of Christ. According 
to Durandus some of his contemporaries honoured this 
feast the (apocryphal) division of the relics (bodies) 
of St. Peter and St. Paul by St. Sylvester (Schulting, 
Bibl. eccl., 1591, 2. 2, 173 sq; M. Armellini, Chiese di 
Roma, 1891, 902 sq.). The feast is now kept with 
solemnity by modem missionary societies, in Ger- 
many and Poland, also in some English and French 
dioceses, and in the United States by the ecclesiastical 
provinces of St, Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Dubuque, 
and Santa F6. 

Schermann, Propheten und Apoatelleg^en (Leipzig, 1907) ; 
Funk in Kirchenlex.t 1. 1151; Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologicua 
(Halle, 1841), 11, 45; ct. Kellner, Heortologie (Freiburg, 1901). 

pp. 161-^2. 

F. G. Holweck. 

DispeiBion of the Jews. See Diaspora. 

Dissen, Heinrich von, b. 18 Oct., 1415, at Osna- 
brUck, in Westphalia; d. at Colome, 26 Nov., 1484. 
After studying philos^hy and theology at Cologne 
under Heinricn von Gorinchem (Gorkum), a cele- 
brated divine of that time and vice-chancellor of the 
university, he became a monk in the Carthusian mon- 
astery of the same place, and took his solemn vows 
14 Jan., 1437. He remained there all his life, which 
was a very laborious one, for he read much, copied 
many books for the library of his monastery, and com- 
posed a good many works. He was appointed sub- 
prior 23 March, 1457, and continued in that office until 
his death. His literary productions, all in Latin, 
comprise commentaries on the Psalms, on the Apoca- 
lypse, on the Gospels of Sundays and Festivals, on the 
Creed of St. Athanasius, on the Lord^s Prayer, and a 

reat number of sermons and homilies, treatises, and 

evotional writings, such as ^'De Sacerdotii digni- 
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tato”, “De multipUci bonorum verecundia”, “Quo 
pacto nsereticorum fraudes dmrchendi queant” “Ex- 
pMitio m totum MifiBale”, “iScpositio AntiphoAarii”, 

Consolationes m Cantica Canticonim^', "De XIII 
mansionibus*’, etc. It does not appear that anv of 
these works have ever been printed. 

Vabseur, Evhemerides Ord. Carttis (Montreuil, 1892') IV 
^4; I ETREIU8, B^liotheca Cartua. (Cologne, 1609); Huhtfr! 
Nomendator (Innabnick, 1899), IV, 911. ^ xiuhter, 

Edmund Gurdon. 

DisBenters. See Nonconformists. 

DisBBntiBt Abbey of, a Benedictine monastery in 
the Canton Orisons in eastern Switzerland, dedicated 
to Our Lady of Mercy. Tradition ascribes its foundar- 
tion to Sts. Placid and Sigebert, in the year 614, but 
Mabillon places the date two years earlier. The his- 
tory of the ab^y has been somewhat chequered, but it 
has at times risen to positions of great importance and 
influence. It was destroyed by the Avars in 670, 
when its abbot and thirty monks suffered martyrdom' 
but was rebuilt bv Charles Martel and Abbot Pimiin- 
ius in 711. Charlemagne visited the abbey on his re- 
turn journey from Rome in 800 and bestowed upon it 
many benefactions. Abbot Udalric I (1031-1055) 
was the first of its superiors to be made a prince of the 
empire, which dignity was subsecmently held by 
several other of its abbots j many of tnem also became 
bishops of the neighbouring sees. In 1581 the abbey 
was honoured by a visit from St. Charles Borromeo. 
After enjoying independence for a thcnisand years it 
was incorporated into the newly formed Swiss Con- 
gremtion in 1617, since which date it has, in common 
with the other five Benedictine abbeys of Switzerland, 
been subject to the jurisdiction of the president of that 
Conmgation. In 1799 it was burned and plundered 
by tne soldiers of Napoleon’s army, when amongst 
other valuable treasures, a seventh century MS. 
chronicle of the abbey perished. The printing press 
that had been set up in 1729 was also destroyeil at the 
same time, but much of the melted type and other 
metal was saved and from it were made the pipes of 
the organ of St. Martin’s church at Disscntis, which is 
still in use. The abbey was rebuilt by Abbot Anselm 
Huonder, the last of its superiors to enjoy the rank 
and title of Prince of the Empire. During the nine- 
teentii century the monastery suffered greatly from 
misfortunes of various kinds, and so great was the 
relaxation of discipline in consequence that its recov- 
ery was almost despaired of. Abbot Paul Birker 
came from his abbey of St. Boniface at Munich to as- 
sist in restoring regular observance, but so little suc- 
cess attended his efforts that he left Dissentis in 1861 
and returned to Munich as a simple monk. The ab- 
bey has, however, survived those evil times and is in a 
satisfactory and flourishing condition. Dom Bene- 
dict Prevost, the eightieth who has ruled over its for- 
tunes, was abbot in 1908 of a community of betwwn 
thirty and forty monks, who, among their other duties, 
served five public oratories and conducted successfully 
a gymnasium of nearly a hundred boys. 

Mabillon, Annalea Ordinia 
1739 ): Yepez, Chronicon Generale 

(Colofcne, 1603); Brunner, Lin (Wurzburg, 

1880 ); Album ienedtctxnum (St. Vincent s, 

G. Gyfkian Alston. 

DisBidents in Poland. See Poland. 

Distraction (Lat. digtrahere, to draw away, hen^ 
to distract) is here considered in so far as it is wont to 
happen in time of prayer and 
aaemments. It hardly needs to be notf^ that the 
idea of mental prayer and mind-wandenng are de- 
structive of each other. So far as vocal prayer is con- 
cerned, the want of actual interior attentio^ v 

tary, will take from its perfection and be y 

reprehensible. Distractions, however, according to 
the commonly accepted teaching, do not rob pmy 
ita essential character. To be sure one must have had 


the intention to pray and therefore in the beginning 
some formal advertence; otherwise a man would not 
know what he was doing, and his prayer could not be 
described even as a human act. ^ long, however, as 
nothing is done outwardly which would be incompati- 
ble with any degree whatever of attention to the func- 
tion of prayer, the lack of explicit mental application 
does not, so to speak, invalidate prayer. In other 
words, it keeps its substantial value as prayer, al- 
though, of Course, when the dissipation of thought is 
wilful our addresses to the throne of mercy lose a 
great deal in efficacy and acceptability. Ijiis doc- 
trine lias an application, for example, in the case of 
those who are bound to recite the canonical Office and 
who are esteemed to have fulfilled their obligation 
substantially even though their distractions have been 
abundant and absorbing. Voluntary distractions, 
that is the conscious deliberate surrender of the mind 
to thoughts foreign to prayers, are sinful because of 
the obvious irreverence for God with Whom at such 
times we are presuming to hold intercourse. The 
piilt, however, is judged to be venial. In the admin- 
istration of the sacraments their validity cannot be 
assailed merely because the one who confers them 
fails to, here and now, think of what he is doing. Pro- 
vided he has the reejuired intention and posits the es- 
sentials of the external rite proper to eacn sacrament, 
no matter how taken over he may be by outside re- 
flections, his act is distinctly a human one and as such 
its value cannot be impugned. Such a state of mind, 
however, when it is wilful, is sinful, but the guilt is 
not mortal unless one has thereby laid himself open to 
the danger of making a mistake in what is regarded as 
essential for the validity of the sacrament in question. 

Noldin, Summa theologue moralia (InnRbruck. 1904): Lehm- 
KUHL, Theologta moralia (Freiburg, 1887); GAnicot, Theologtat 
moralia inatitutumea (Louvain. 1808). 

Joseph F. Delany. 


Distribations (from Lat. diatribuere), canoni- 
cally termed distrubtionea quotidiance, are certain por- 
tions of the revenue of a church, distributed to the 
canons present at Divine service. There are many 
regulations concerning these distributions in the Cor- 
pus Juris”. The latest law on the subject is found in 
the decrees of the Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, cap. 
iii, De ref.), where it is ordained that bishops have 
power to set aside one-third of the revenues of officials 
and dignitaries of cathedral and collegiate chapters 
and convert this third into distributions for those who 
satisfy exactly their obligation of bein^ personally 
present every day at the service to which they are 
bound. Canons retired on account of their age retain 
their right to the distributions, as do also capitulars 
who have received coadjutors, and supernumerary 
canons who are waiting a regular stall in the chapter. 
To earn these distributions it is necessary to chant the 
Ofiice in common, according to the custom of the par- 
ticular church to which the beneficiary belongs. A 
mere corporal presence, however, without mental ap- 
plication to the services performed, will not entitle one 
m conscience to these emoluments, 

ANDR^'.-WAaNER, Dxct. du Droit Caih, (Paris, 1901); Fbr- 
BAais,Bti»L Can. (Rome, 1899), III. 

William H. W. Fanning. 


District of Oolumbia. See Washington. 

Dithmar (Thietmar), Bishop of Mersebuz^ and 
medieval chronicler, b. 25 July, 975; d. 1 Dec., 1018. 
He was a son of Count Siegfried of Walbeck and a rela- 
tive of the imperial family of the Saxon Ottos. After 
receiving his education in the monastic schools of Qued- 
linburg, Bergen, and Magdeburg, he became, in 1002, 
provost of the monastery of Walbeck which had been 
founded by his grandfather, was ordained priest in 
1003 and consecrated fourth Bishop of Merseburg on 
24 April, 1009. As bishop he worked with great en- 
ergy for the spiritual and temporal restoration of his 
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diocese which had been almost ruined by Giseler, the 
second Bishop of Merseburc, in his unholy ambition 
to become Arohbishop of Madgeburg in 981. At the 
same time he fearlessfy defended the canonical liberty 
of ecclesiastical elections against the encroachments 
of the secular princes. 

While Bishop of Merseburg he composed his famous 
chronicle '*Chronicon Thietmari’’, wnich comprises in 
eight books the reigns of the Saxon Emperors Henry I 
(called the Fowler), the three Ottos, and Henry II 
(the Saint). The first three books, covering the 
reigns of Henry I and the first two Ottos, are largely 
based on previous chronicles, most of which are still 
extant; the fourth book, comprising the reign of Otto 
ni, contains much original matter; while the remain- 
ing four books, which describe the reign of Henry II 
to the year 1018, arc the independent narrative of 
Dithmar. As councillor of the emperor and partici- 
pant in many important political transactions, he was 
well equipped for writing a history of his times. The 
spirit of sincerity which pervades his chronicle is 
abundant compensation for the barbarous expressions 
which occasionally mar the literary style. The last 
four books, besides being the principal source for 
Saxon history during the reign of the holy emperor 
Henry II, contain valuable information, not to be 
found elsewhere, regarding the contemporary his- 
tory and civilization of the Slavic tribes east of the 
river Elbe, especially the Poles and Hungarians. 
Dithmar’s origmal manuscript, with corrections and 
additions made by liimself , is still preserved at Dres- 
den. A facsimile edition of it was prepared by L. 
Schmidt (Dresden, 1905). The chronicle was also 
published by Kurze in “ Script. Rer. Germ.'* (Han- 
over, 1889), and by Lappenberg in Mon. Germ. Hist.: 
Sermt.'* Ill, 733-871, whence it was reprinted in Migne, 
P. L., CXXXIX, 1183-1422. A German translation 
was made by Laurent (Berlin, 1848, and Leipzig, 
1892). 

KtTRZR in iV. Archtv. der GescUttch. idr dUere deiUache (?e- 
schichte (Hanover, 1888), XIV, 59-86; Wattenbach, Deuta^^ 
lands Geachichtsquellen im MittelcUter (7th ed., 1904), 1; Hur- 
r^iL,NomencLator (3d ed., Innsbruck, 1903), 1, 950 sq ; Welte 
in Kxrchenlex.t s. v. 

Michael Ott. 

Diurnal (hoil® diurn®). See Hours. 

Divas (Latin for rich). — The word is not used in the 
Bible as a proper noun; but in the Middle Ages it came 
to be employed as the name of the rich man in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Luke, XVI, 
19-31. It has often been thought that in this lesson 
on the use of riches Christ spoke of real persons and 
events. The House of Dives" is still pointed out in 
Jerusalem; but, of course, if such a house ever ex- 
isted, it must have long since disappeared. 

Renaru in Vio., Diet, de la Bible^ s. v. Lazare; Commen- 
taries on this passage of St. Luke. 

W. S. Reilly. 

Divination, the seeking after knowledge of future 
or hidden things by inadequate means. The means 
being inadequate they must, therefore, be supple- 
mented by some power which is represented all 
through history as coming from gods or evil spirits. 
Hence the word divination has a sinister signification. 
As prophecy is the lawful knowledge of the future, 
divination, its superstitious counterpart, is the unlaw- 
ful. As magic aims to do, divination aims to know. 
Divination is practically as old as the human race. It 
is found in every age and country, among the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Ilindus, Romans, and Greeks; the 
tribes of Northern Asia had their shamans, the inhab- 
itants of Africa their mgangas, the Celtic nations their 
druids, the alxirigines of America their medicine-men 
— all recognized diviners and wizards. Everywhere 
divination flourished and nowhere, even to-day, is it 
completely neglected. Cicero's words were, and ap- 


parently always will be, true, that there is no nation, 
civilized or barbarian, whicn does not believe that 
there are signs of the future and persons who can in- 
terpret them. Cicero divided divination into natural 
and artificial. Natural (untaught, unskilled) in- 
cluded dreams and oracles in which the diviner was a 
passive subject of inspiration, and the prediction was 
from a power supposed to be then and there within 
him. Artificial (taught, studied) comprised all fore- 
telling from signs found in nature or produced by man. 
Here the diviner was active, and the divination came 
apparently from his own skill and observation. This 
division is almost the same as that given by St. 
Thomas with respect to the invocation of demons: 
divination with express invocation of spirits, embrac- 
ing dreams, portents or prodigies, and necromancy, 
and divination with tacit invocation through signs and 
movements observed in objects in nature, such as 
stars, birds, figures, etc., or through signs and arrange- 
ments produced by man, such as molten lead poured 
in water, casting of lots, etc. Dreams here mean 
those expressly prepared and prayed for with hope of 
intercourse with gods or the dead. Portents or prodi- 
gies are unusual and marvellous sights coming from 
the lower world. Here we are considering artificial 
divination. 

Methods. — The variety of divinatory methods is 
very great. Scarcely an object or movement in the 
heavens, on the earth, or in the air or water escaped 
being metamorphosed into a message of futurity. 
Add to these the inventions of man, and there is a 
glimpse of the immense entanglement of superstitions 
in wliich pagan people groped their way. They can, 
however, oe grouped into three classes, as seen from 
St. Thomas's division. A detailed list has been given 
by Cicero, Clement of Alexandria in his ^SStromata", 
and others of the Fathers. Under the first class, ex- 
press invocation, come oneiromancy or divination by 
dreams; necromancy, by so-called apparitions of the 
dead or spiritism ; apparitions of various kinds, which 
may be either external or in imagination, as Cajetan ob- 
serves; l^thonism or by possessed persons, as the Del- 
phic Pythoness; hydromancy, by si^s in water; aero- 
mancy, by signs in air; geomancy, by signs in terres- 
trial substances (geomancy has also another meaning) ; 
aruspices, by signs in the entrails of sacrificial victims, 
etc. The second class, tacit invocation and signs 
found ready-made in nature, embraces judicial or ge- 
nethliac akrology, pretending to tell the future 
through the stars; augury, through the notes of 
birds, and later covering prediction through their 
mode of acting, feeding, flying, and also the neigh- 
ing of horses and sneezing of men, etc. — with us 
it comprises all foretelling by signs; omens, when 
chance words are turned into signs; chiromancy, 
when the lines of the hand are read; and many simi- 
lar modes. The third class, tacit invocation and 
signs prepared by man, includes geomancy from points 
or lines on paper or pebbles thrown at random; draw- 
ing of straws; throwing dice; cutting cards; letting 
a staff fall or measuring it with the fingers 8 a 3 dng, ^'I 
will, I will not"; opening a book at random, called 
Sortea VirgilianoBf so much was the AEneid used in this 
fashion by the Romans; etc. This last transferred to 
the Bible is still common in Germany and elsewhere. 
Hypnotism is also used for purposes of divination. 

History. — To attempt to trace the origin of divina- 
tion is a waste of time, since like religion it is universal 
and indigenous in one form or another. Some nations 
cultivated it to a higher degree than others, and their 
influence caused certain modes of divination to spread. 
By its practice they gained a wide reputation for 
occult power. Pre-eminent in history stand the 
Chaldeans as seers and astrologers, but the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese were also great adepts in elab- 
orate mysterious rites. Which of them had priority 
therein is still an open question, though the larger share 
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in the development of divination, especially in connex- 
ion with celestial phenomena, is attributed to the Chal- 
deans, a vague term embracing here both Babylonians 
and Assyrians. In Greece from the earliest historical 
times are found diviners, some of whose methods came 
from Asia and from the Etruscans, a people famous 
for the art. While the Romans had modes of their 
own, their intercourse with Greece introduced new 
forms, and principally through these two nations they 
^read in the South and West of Europe. Before 
Christianity divination was practiseil everywhere 
according to ntes native and foreign. In early days 
priest and diviner were one, and their power was veiy 
^reat. In Egypt the pharaoh was generally a priest; 
in fact, he had to be initiated into all the secrets of the 
sacerdotal class, and in Babylonia and Assyria almost 
every movement of the monarch and his courtiers was 
regulated by forecasts of the official diviners and as- 
trologers. The cuneiform inscriptions and the papyri 
are filled with magical formula?. Witness the two 
treatises, one on terrestrial and the other on celestial 
phenomena, compiled by Sargon several centuries 
before our era. In Greece, where more attention was 
paid to aerial signs, the diviners were held in high es- 
teem and assisted at the public assemblies. The Ro- 
mans, who placed most reliance in divination by sacri- 
fices, had official colleges of augurs and aruspices who 
by an adverse word could postpone the most impor- 
tant business. No war was undertaken, no colony 
sent out without consulting the gods, and at critical 
moments the most trifling occurrence, a sneeze or a 
cough, would be invested with meaning. Alongside 
all this official divining there were practised secret 
rites by all kinds of wizards, magicians, wise men, and 
witches. Chaldean soothsayers and strolling sibyls 
spread everywhere telling fortunes for gain. Be- 
tween the regulars and the irregulars there was a very 
hitter feeling, and as the latter often invoked go<ls or 
demons regarded as hostile to the gods of the country, 
they were regarded as illicit and dangerous and were 
often punished and prohibited from exercising their 
art. From time to time in various countries the number 
and influence of the regular diviners were diminished 
on accf)unt of their pride and oppression, and no doubt 
at times they in turn may have adroitly mitigated the 
tyranny of rulers. With an increase of knowledge the 
fear and respect of the cultivated people for their 
mysterious powers so decreased that their authority 
isuffered greatly and they became objects of contempt 
and satire. Cicero's “De Diviiiatione" is not so 
much a description of its various forms as a refuta- 
tion of them; Horace and Juvenal launched many a 
keen arrow at diviners and their dupes, and Cato's say- 
ing is well known, that he wondered how two augurs 
could meet without laughing at each other. Rulers, 
however, retained them and honoured them publicly, 
the better to keep the people in subjection, and out- 
side classical lands, workers of magic still held sway. 

Wherever Christianity w^ent divination lost most of 
its old-time power, and one form, the natural, ceased 
almost completely. The new religion forbade all 
kinds, and after some centuries it disappeared as an 
official system though it continued to have many ad- 
herents. The Fathers of the Church were its vigorous 
opponents. The tenets of Gnosticism gave it some 
•strength, and neo-Platonism won it many followers. 
Within the Church itself it proved so strong and at- 
tractive to her new converts that synods forbade it 
and councils legislated against it. The Council of 
Ancyra (c. xxiv) in 314 decreed five years penance to 
consul ters of diviners, and that of Laodicea (c. xxxvi), 
about 360, forbade clerics to become magicians or 
to make amulets, and those who wore them were to be 
driven out of the Church. A canon (xxxvi) of Orleans 
(511) excommunicates those who practised divin^ion, 
auguries, or lots falsely called Sortes SanctonimiBwlv- 
•orwm), i. e. deciding one's future conduct by the first 
V.-74 


passage found on opening a Bible. This method was 
a great favourite, as a s 3 mod of Vannes (c. xvi) 
m 461 forbidden it to clerics under pain of excom- 
munication, and that of Agde (c. xlii) in condemned 
it ^ against piety and faith. Sixtus IV, Sixtus V, 
and the Fifth Council of Lateran likewise condemned 
divination. Governments have at times acted with 
great severity. Constantins decreed the penalty of 
death for diviners. The authorities may have feared 
that some would-be prophets might endeavour to ful- 
fil forcibly their predictions about the death of sov- 
ereigns. When the races of the North, which swept 
over the old Roman Empire, entered the Church, it 
was only to be expected that some of their lesser su- 
perstitions should survive. All during the so-called 
Dark Ages divining arts managed to live in secret, but 
after the Crusades they were followed more openly. 
At the time of the Renaissance and again preceding 
the French Revolution, there was a marked growth 01 
noxious methods. Tlie latter part of the nineteenth 
centunr witnessed a strange revival, especially in the 
United States and England, of all sorts of supersti- 
tion, necromancy or spiritism being in the lead. To- 
day the number of persons who believe in signs and 
seek to know the future is much greater than appears 
on the surface. They abound in communities where 
dogmatic Christianity is weak. 

The natural cause of the rise of divination is not 
hard to discover. Man has a natural curiosity to 
know the future, and coupled with this is the desire of 
personal gain or advantage; some have essayed, 
therefore, in every age to lift the veil, at least par- 
tially. These attempts have at times produced re- 
sults which cannot be explained on njjerely natural 
grounds, they are so disproportionate or toreign to the 
means employed. They cannot be regarded as the 
direct work of God nor as the effect of any purely 
material cause; hence they must be attributed to 
created spirits, and since they are inconsistent with 
what we know of God, the spirits causing them must 
be evil. To put the question directly: can man know 
future events? Let 8t. Thomas answer ii substance: 
Future things can be known either in their causes or in 
themselves. Some causes always and necessarily pro- 
duce their effects, and these effects can be foretold with 
certainty, as astronomers announce eclipses. Other 
causes bring forth their effects not always and neces- 
sarily, but they generally do so, and these can be fore- 
told as well-founded conjectures or sound inferences, 
like a physician's diagnosis or a weather observer's 
prediction about rain. Finally there is a third class 
of causes whose effects depend upon what we call 
chance or upon man's free will, and these cannot be 
foretold from their causes. We can only see them in 
themselves when they are actually present to our eyes. 
Only God alone, t() whom all things are present in His 
eternity, can see them before they occur. Hence we read 
in Isaias (xli, 23), ‘SShew the things that are to come 
hereafter, and we shall know that ye are gods.” Spirits 
can know better than men the effects to come from 
the second class of causes because their knowledge is 
broader, deeper, and more universal, and many occult 
powers of nature are known to them. Conseauently 
they can foretell more events and more precisely, just 
as a physician who sees the causes clearer can better 
prognosticate about the restoration of health. The 
difference, in fact, between the first and second classes 
of causes is due to the limitations of our knowledge. 
The multiplicity and complexity of causes prevent us 
from following their effects. Future contingent 
things, the effects of the third class, spirits cannot 
know for certain, except God reveal them, though 
they may wisely conjecture about them because of 
their wiefe knowledge of human nature, their long ex- 
perience, and their judgments based upon our 
thoughts as revealed to them by our words, counte- 
nances, or acts. Unless we wish to deny the value of 
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human testimony, it cannot be doubted that diviners 
foretold some continent things correctly and niw- 
cians produced at times superhuman effects. Tne 
very survival of divination for so many centuries 
would otherwise be inexplicable and its r6fe in history 
an insoluble problem. ^ On religious grounds, to say 
that divination and kindred arts were complete im- 
postures would be to contradict Scripture. In it we 
read laws forbidding marie, we have facts like the 
deeds of Jannes and Mambres before Pharaoh, and we 
have a declaration of Gk)d showing it possible for a 
sign or wonder to be foretold by false prophets and to 
come to pass (Deut., xiii, 1-12;. But, except when 
God gave them knowled^. their ignorance of the 
future resulted in the weTl-known ambiguity of the 
oracles. 

Attempts to give artificial divination a merely nat- 
ural basis have not succeeded. Chiysippus (de Di- 
vinatione, ii, 63) spoke about a power in man to recog- 
nize and interpret signs, and Plutarch (de Oraculis) 
wrote on the special qualifications an augur should 
have and the nature of the signs; but a preternatural 
influence was recognized in the end. Some modes 
may have been natural in their origin, especially when 
necessary causes were concerned, and many a predic- 
tion made without occult intervention, but these must 
have been comparatively rare, for the client, if not 
always the seer, generally believed in supernatural 
assistance. That some analogy may be traced between 
an eagle and victory, an owl and sadness — ^though 
to the Athenians a welcome omen — ^and that to lose 
a tooth is to lose a friend, may readily be admitted, 
but to try to connect these with future continent 
events wouldJ>e to reason badly from a very slight 
analogy, just m to stab an ima^, to injure the person 
it represents, would be to mist^e an ideal connexion 
for a real one. Human instinct demanded a stron^r 
foundation and found it in the belief in an intervention 
of some supernatural a^ncy. Reason demands the 
same. A corporeal sign is either an effect of the same 
cause of which it is a sign, as smoke of fire, or it pro- 
ceeds from the same cause as the effect which it signi- 
fies, as the falling of the barometer foretells rain, i. e. the 
change in the instrument and the change in the weather 
come from the same cause. Man's future actions and 
signs in nature stand in no such relation. The sign is not 
an effect of his future act; neither do the sign and his 
act proceed from the same cause. The other kinds of 
signs from living creatures can be passed over by al- 
most the same reasoning. From those who believed in 
fatalism, or pantheism, or that man, gods, and nature 
were all in close communion, or that animals and plants 
were ^vinities, a belief in omens and auguries of all 
kinds might be expected (see Animism) . Eveiywhere, as 
a matter of fact, divination and sacrifice were so closely 
connected that no strict line could have been drawn in 
practice between divination with and without express 
invocation of gods or demons. The client came to 
offer sacrifice, and the priest, the diviner, tried to an- 
swer all his questions, while the private wizards 
boasted of their '‘familiar spirits". 

Theological Aspect. — From a theolorical stand- 
point divination supposes the existence of devils who 
nave great natural powers and who, actuated by 
jealousy of man and hatred of God, ever seek to lessen 
His glory and to draw man into perdition, or at least 
to injure him bodily, mentally, and spiritually. Di- 
vination is not, as we have seen, foretelling what 
comes from necessity or what generally happens, or 
foretelling what God reveals or what can be discov- 
ered by human effort, but it is the usurpation of 
knowledge of the future, i. e. arriving at it by inade- 
quate or improper means. This knowledge is a pre- 
rogative of Divinity and so the usurper is said to di- 
vine, Such knowledge may not be sought from the 
evil spirits except rarely in exorcisms. Yet every 
divination is from them either because they are 


expressly invoked or because they mix themselves 
up in these vain searchings after the future that they 
may entangle men in them snares; The demon is in- 
voked tacitly when anyone tries to acquire informa- 
tion through means which he knows to be inadequate, 
and the means are inadequate when neither from their 
own nature nor from any Divine promise are they cap- 
able of producing the desired effect. Since the knowl- 
edge of futurity belongs to God alone, to ask it directly 
or indirectly from demons is to attribute to them a 
Divine perfection, and to ask their aid is to offer them 
a species of worship ; this is superstition and a rebel- 
lion against the providence of God Who has wisely 
hidden many things from us. In pagan times when 
divining sacrifice was offered it was idolatry, and even 
now divination is a kind of demonolatry or devil- 
worship (d' Annibale.) All participation in such at- 
tempts to attain knowledge is derogatory to the dig- 
nity of a Christian, and opposed to his love and trust in 
Providence, and militates against the spread of the 
Kingdom of God. Any method of divination with 
direct invocation of spirits is grievously sinful, and 
worse still if such intervention ensues; with tacit 
invocation divination is in itself a grievous sin, though 
in practice, ignorance, simplicity, or want of belief may 
render it venial. If, however, notwithstanding the 
client's disbelief the diviner acts seriously, the client 
cannot be easily excused from grievously sinful co- 
operation. If in methods apparently harmless strong 
suspicion of evil intervention arises it would be sinful 
to continue; if only a doubt arise as to the natural or 
diabolical character of the effect protest should be 
made against the intervention of spirits; if in doubt 
as to whether it be from God or Satan, except a mirac- 
ulous act be sought (which would be extremely rare), 
it should be discontinued under pain of sin. A pro- 
testation of not wishing diabolical interference in 
modes of divination where it is expressly or tacitly ex- 
pected is of no avail, as actions speak louder than 
words. A scientific investigator in doubt about the 
adequacy of the means can experiment to see if such 
superhuman intervention be a fact, but he should 
clearly express his opposition to all diabolical assist- 
ance. The divining-rod, if used only for metals or 
water, may perhaps be explained naturally; if used 
for detecting guilty persons, or things lost or stolen 
as such (which may be metals), it is certainly a tacit 
method. To believe in most of the popular signs is 
simply ignorance or weakness of mind (see Super- 
stition). 

Divination in the Bible. — The Hebrews coming 
from Egypt, a land teeming with diviners, and dwell- 
ing in a country surrounded by superstitious tribes 
would have their inborn desire for foreknowledge in- 
tensified by the spirit of the times and their environ- 
ments ; but God forbade them repeatedly to have any- 
thing to do with charmers, wizards, diviners, necro- 
mancers, etc., all of whom were abomination in His 
sight (Deut., xviii, 10, 11). The ideal was in Ba- 
laam's day when “there is no soothsaying in Jacob 
nor divination in Israel" (Num., xxiii, 23), and to 
preserve this, the soul that went aside riter diviners 
God declared He would destroy (Lev., xx, 6), and the 
man or woman in whom there was a divining spirit 
was to be stoned to death (Lev., xx, 27). God, how- 
ever, as St. Chrysostom puts it, humoured the Hebrews 
like children, and to preserve them from excessive temp- 
tation, lots were allowed under certain conditions (Jos., 
vii, 14; Num., xxvi, 55; Prov., xvi, 33, and in N. T. 
See also Lots). Hebrew seers were permitted to an- 
swer when it pleased Him (Origen, c. Cels., I, xxxvi, 
xxxvii), prophets might be consulted on private affairs 
(I K., ix, 6), and the high priest could respond in greater 
matters by the Urim and Thummira. Gifts were 
offered to seers and prophets when consulted, but the 
great prophets accepted no reward when they acted 
as God's representatives (IV K., v, 20). When the 
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Hebrews fell into idolatry, divination, which always 
accompanied idolatry, revived and flourished, but 
all during their history it is evident that secretly 
and again more openly wrongful arts were used, 
and as a result condemnations were frequent (I K 
XV, 23; IV K., xvii, 17 ; Zach., x, 2; Is., xliv, 25 etc.)! 
It should be borne in mind that their history is a very 
long one, and when we reflect how completely other 
nations were given over to all kinds of impious arts and 
silly observances we shall readily admit that the He- 
brews were in comparison remarkablv free from super- 
stitions. When later on these flourished more strongly 
and permanently it was during the decay of faith pre- 
ceding and following the time of Christ (see Jos., Ant. 
Jud., XX, V, i, viii, 6; Bell. Jud., VI, v, 2). The Talmud 
shows the downward tendency. 

The various methods of divining and kinds of di- 
viners are not always clearly distinguished in Scripture, 
the Hebrew words being differently interpreted and 
•wmetimes merely synonyms. The following list is 
based mainly upon Les^tre's article in Vigouroux’s 
“Diet, de la Bible 

1. Divination by consulting the fer&phim (D'Q'^n), 
or small household gods of which wc first read in the 
time of Abraham and Laban (Gen., xxxi, 19). How 
th^ were consulted is not known. It was apparently 
a Chaldean form, as Laban came from that country. 
They are met with in Judges, xvii, 5; IV K., xxiii, 24, 
and elsewhere. They sometimes deceived their in- 
quirers (Zach., X, 2). 

2. The Hdrtummim (Q^OlOin), a name translated by 
“inteipreters*' (Vulg. conjedores) in the Douay ver- 
sion (Gen., xli, 8), but elsewhere (Dan., ii, 2) by “di- 
viners*' (Vulg. arioli) and other names, especially 
“Chaldeans". 

3. The H&kOmim (D^DSH) are the wise men (Vulg. 
sapientes) of the Bible (Gen., xli, 8), a name given 
to those skilled in divination in Egypt, Idumea 
(Abd., 8), Persia (Esth., i, 13), and Babylon (Jer., 
1, 35). 

4. or Mtq^dm (DDp, DDpD) designated divi- 
nation in general and is always used in the Scrip- 
ture in a bSd sense except in Prov., xvi, 10. By it the 
witch of Endor raised up the dead Samuel (I K., 
xxviii, 8). “The king of Babylon stood in the high- 
way, at the head of two ways, seeking divination 

shuffling arrows; he inquired of the idols 
(perapntm), and consulted entrails" (Ezech., xxi, 21). 
The arrows bore the signs or names of towns, and 
the first name drawn was the one to be attacked. This 
was a Babylonian mode. The Arabs practised it so: 
three arrows were prepared and the first inscribed 
“The Lord wills it , tne second “The Lord wills it 
not", and the third was blank. If the blank came a 
new drawing followed until an inscribed arrow was 
taken, liie last method mentioned in text quoted 
was aruspicy (Vulg. exta consuluit), 

5. Ndhdsh (6J^m) is soothsaying (Vulg. augunum) in 

the Bible (Num., xxiii, 23). The precise method 
signified by it is in dispute. The versions make it 
equivalent to divination by the flight of birds, but this 
mode, so common among the Greeks and Romans, was 
apparently not used the Hebrews except towards 
the time of Christ. From its derivation, as com- 
monly accepted, it would mean divination by seipents, 
ophioraancy, but on the other hand it is never in this 
sense in the Scriptures. Balaam's divination by an^ 
mal sacrifices is so termed (Num., xxiv, 1) and 
also Joseph's (Gen., xliv, 5, 15) which remains a 
vexed question in spite of ( almet s triumphant 
solution (Diet, of the Bible, III, p. 30) except 
the reasonable explanation of Grotius be accepted 
(Hummelauer, Com. in Gen., p. 561). , , 

6. Mekdshsheph (ejeOD) is the magician (Vulg. ma^- 
ficua) in Ex., vii, 11, and the wizard in Deut., xyuh 10, 
who not oniy seeks the secrets of the future but works 
wonders. St. Paul mentions two of their leaders. 


Jaimes and Mambres, and their modes are styled sor- 
ceries (Vulg. veneficia) in IV K., ix, 22 and (Vulg. 
maleficia) Micheas, v, 11. 

7. The word ybh (niK) signifies the spirit called and 
the person calling him, the necromancer. In Deut., 
xviii, 1 1, it is expressed by “ seeking the truth from the 
^ad" (the best known case is that of the witch of 
Endor) and elsewhere by Pythons (Is., viii, 19), divin- 
ing spirits (I K., xxviii, 7). The Septuagint trans- 
lates the words by “ventriloquist" because when the 
necromancers failed or wisheu to deceive the people 
they muttered as if from under the ground as though 
spirits so spoke; it recalls Shakespeare's “squeak and 
gibber". (Cf. Is., xxix, 4.) A bottle or skin water- 
bag is *dbh; the use of the word here may eome from the 
diviner containing the spirit or being inflated by it. 

8. The Yidde ^ontm (D*’5Xn^) were diviners whom we 
generally find connected with necromancers, and the 
two terms are perhaps practically synonymous (I K., 
xxviii, 3; IV K., XXI, 6; etc.). 

9. Divining by Me‘6nm (piyJD) included appar- 
ently many methods: divination by chance words, as 
when Abradiam's ^rvant sought a wife for Isaac (Gen., 
XMv, 14; I K., xiv, 9; III K., xx, 33); auguries (Is., 
xi, 0); observers of dreams (Deut., xviii, 10), etc. 
There were also modes by charming serpents (Jer., 
viii, 17), astrology (Is., xlvii, 13), and by consulting 
the Ephod (I K., xxiii, 9). 

In the N. T. diviners are not specifically mentioned 
except in Acts, xvi, 16, concerning the girl who had a 
pythonical spirit ; but it is altogether likely that Simon 
Magus (Acts, viii, 9), Elymas (Acts, xiii, 6), and others 
(II Tim., iii, 13), including the possessors of the mag- 
ical books burnt at Ephesus (Acts, xix, 19), practised 
divination and that it is included in the wonders by 
which Antichrist will seduce many (Apoc., xix, 20). 
Under the New Law all divination is forbidden be- 
cause, placed on a higher plane than under the Old 
Dispensation, we are taught not to be solicitous for the 
morrow (Matt., vi, 34), but to trust Him perfectly 
Who numbers the very hairs of our heads (Matt., x, 
30). In divination, apart from the fraud of the 
Father of Lies, there was much merely human fraud and 
endless deception; the predictions were generally as 
vague and as worthless as modern fortune-telling, and 
the general result then as now favoured vice and in- 
jured virtue. (See Astrology.) 

TYiiOK, Researches into the Early Hist, of Mankind (London, 
1865); Idem, Primilxve. Culture (London, 1891); Salketb, 
Philosophy of Magic (New York, 1862); Ennermober, Hist, of 
Magic (Bonn); Antiion-Smith, Diet, of Or. and Rom. Antiq.; 
Jevonb in Hast., Diet, of the Bible (New York, 1005), ci. v. Dmna- 
/ton; Whitehoube, ibid., s. v. Soothsaying; Lenormant, €hal~ 


Ootzendienst und Zauberwesen (llalisbon, 1877); Schanz in Kir- 
chenlex., s. v. Wahrsagcrei; Gicero, Dc Dimnatione: Plutarch, 
De Oraculis; St. Clement ok Alex., Stromata, I; Delrio, Dis- 
quisitiones Magicce (l^ouvain. 1699) often reprinted; oomnen- 
ium in French (Paris, 1611); Slater, Moral Theology (New 
York, 1908); Hunter, Outlines of Dogm. Theol (New York. 
1896); Lehmkuiil, Theol. Moralia (Freiburg, 1888); d’Anni- 
BALE, Summuln Theol. Mot. (Rome, 1908); St. Thomas, Summa, 
II-II, Q xcv; Idem, Crm.Cj'en/cs, III; Idem, Opusc. de Sortibus. 
All works on magic and ancient religions treat of divination. 

E. P. Graham. 


Divine Oharity, Society op (Societas Divin.® 
Chari TAT is) , founded at Maria-Martental near I^isers- 
esch, in 1903, by Joseph Tillmanns for the solution of 
the social question through the pursuit of agriculture 
and trades (printing, etc.) as well as by means of intel- 
lectual pursuits. The society consists of both priests 
and laymen. 

Tillmanns and Oehmbn, Die wahre Losung dcr sozialen h rage 
(Martental, 1905). 

SiflTERS OF Divine Charity, founded at Besan^on, 
in 1709, by a Vincentian Sister, and modelled on the 
Sisters of Mercy of St. Vincent de Paul. The mother- 
house, originally at Naples, is now in Rome, and there 
are many filial establishments in Italy, in Malt;i, and 
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Gozzo. The sisters have charge of educational insti- 
tutions, orphanages, hospitals, and insane asylums. 

Daughters or Divine Charity, founded at Vienna, 
21 November, 1868, by Franzislca Lechner (d. 1894) 
on the Ride of St. Au^stine, and ajmroved by the 
Holy See in 1884 and definitively confirmed 22 July, 
1891. The purpose of the congregation is to furnish 
girls without positions, shelter, care and the moans of 
obtaining a position, without compensation, likewise 
to care for servants no longer able to work. The sis- 
ters are also eng^ed in schools, orphan asylums, and 
kindergartens. The mother-house and novitiate are 
at Vienna; the congregation has 36 filial houses, 766 
sisters, and 59 postulants. 

F. M. Rudge. 

Divine Oompassion, Institute of the, founded in 
the City of New York, U. S. A., by the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Stanislaus Preston. On 8 September, 1869, 
Father Preston be^n a semi-weekly gathering of the 
poor and abject children of the street in one of the 
most wretched quarters of the city; after this came 
the opening of a house for the reformation of young 
girls not yet hardened in vice, and the preservation oi 
children and older girls from tlie moral danger in which 
thev lived. The founder called it the House of the 
Holy Family and became its spiritual director. The 
work was fostered by many prominent Catholic ladies 
of New York, under the name of The Association for 
Befriending Cliildren and Young Girls. Foremost 
among these ladies was Mrs. Mary C. D. Starr (in relig- 
ion Mother Veronica; d. at White Plains, 9 Aug., 
1004), who became the president of the association 
and devoted all her time and energies to this work of 
charity under the direction of Father Preston. Seeing 
the necessity of a religious community which should be 
trained to tfiis work and perpetuate it, Father Preston 
compiled a rule of life for those who desired to devote 
their lives to it. The first draft was written 5 Septem- 
ber, 1873, and was observed in its elemental form until 
1886, when it was elaborated and obtained the infor- 
mal approbation of the Archbishop of New York. The 
constitutions, which are an enlargement of the rule, 
and represent the norm of living in the institute, were 
written gradually, as it developed, and reached their 
completion in 1899. On the 29th of September, 1900, 
both rule and constitutions received the express canon- 
ical approbation of Archbishop Corrigan of New York. 
The object of the institute is (1) the reformation of 
errii^ Rirls; and (2) the training, religious, mental, 
and industrial of girls in moral danger from ignorance, 
indolence, or waywardness, or dangerous influences. 
The institute is composed of two classes, choir sisters 
and little (or lay) sisters. In addition to the House of 
the Holy Family the sisters are in charge of a training 
school for girls at White Plains, and a working-girla 
home in New York City. The institute comprises 
about 40 sisters in charge of 215 girls. 

Divine Office. See Office. 

Divine Providence, Sisters of. — I. Sisters of 
Divine Providence of St. Vincent de Paul, 
founded at Molsheim, in the Diocese of Strasburg, by 
Vicar Ludwig Kremp (1783). After the Revolution 
the community reassembled at Bindernheim and, in 
1807, received both ecclesiastical and civil approba- 
tion, the former from the Archbishop of Strasburg, the 
latter from Napoleon I. In 1819 the mother-house 
was definitely located at Rappoltsweiler, and in 1869 
the institute received papal confirmation. The con- 
gregation has (1908) 1800 members, over 1200 of them 
teachers in 357 primaiy schools of Alsace. The sisters 
have over 44,000 children under instruction; they 
conduct boarding and day schools, orphan asylums, 
reformatories, a housekeeping school, amgh school for 
girls, and a deaf and dunm institution. Attached to 


the novitiate are a teacher’s seminary and practice 
school. 

II. The Society of Divine Providence, founded, 

in 1842, at St. Mauritz near Mflnster by Eduard Miche- 
lis, chaplain and private secretary to Archbishop 
Droste zu Vischering of Cologne. He shared the im- 
prisonment of his archbishop and on his return went 
to St. Mauritz, where, witn the help of two other 
priests, he founded an orphan asylum. He selected 
several teachers whom he sent to the Sisters of Divine 
Providence at Rappoltsweiler to be trained in the 
religious life. The rule followed there was adopted 
with a few alterations by the new community and re- 
ceived episcopal approbation. The congrepition took 
as its special work the care of poor, negl^ted, and 
orphaned children, as well as teaching in general. In 
1878 the work of the sisters was interrupted by the 
KuUurkampf, and they were forced to take refuge at 
Steyl, Holland. In 1887, when they resumed their 
work in Germany, the mother-house was removed to 
Friedrichsburg near Monster, where a boarding and a 
trade school were opened. In the city of Munster the 
sisters have charge of the domestic management of 
five episcopal institutions, and in the city and diocese 
they conduct boarding schools, orphan asylums, pro- 
tectories, trade schools, elementary schools, Sunday 
schools, a working- women’s home (Rheine), and a 
Magdalen asylum (at Marienburg). In Bremen they 
direct an elementary school, Sunday school, and or- 
phanage. This congregation has 50 branch houses in 
Germany, and 14 in Holland, among the latter the 
convent of St. Joseph at Steyl, that of Maria-Roepaan 
at Ottersum, and of St. Aloysius at Kessel. In 1895 a 
colony of sisters went to Brazil, where they now have 
six institutions. The congregation numbers (1908) 
1115 members. F. M. Rudge. 

III. Sisters ofDivineProvidence, founded at Fin- 
then near Mainz (whence they are sometimes called the 
Finthen Sisters) in 1851 Iw Bishop Wilhelm Emmanuel 
Freiherr von Ketteler. The first superior was sent to 
theSistersof Divine Providence at RibeauvilF'e, Alsace, 
to lx; formed in the religious life, and the rule followed 
there was made the basis of the new institute, which 
later received the papal approbation. The congrega- 
tion was founded primanly for the work of teaching 
and for the care oi the sick so far as consonant w'ith 
their duties as teachers. The right of corporation 
was not obtained until 1858, but as early as 1856 the 
Finthen Sisters had charge of the orphan asylum of 
Neustadt. At the time of the KuUurkampj they had 
24 foundations in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. When 
they were allowed to resume their activities they de- 
voted themselves less to purely educational work and 
took charge of hospitals, children's asylums, homes for 
girls, industrial and housekeeping schools, orphan asy- 
lums, servants’ homes, endowed infirmaries, and alms- 
houses. Connected with the mother-house at Mainz 
are 76 branch houses with 730 members, 70 in the 
Diocese of Mainz, and 6 in that of Limburg. In 
Mainz the sisters conduct a boarding school witli 
housekeeping and trade courses. At Oberursel they 
direct the Johannesatift for abandoned children 
founded by Johannes Janssen. Wherever these sis- 
ters have houses they care for the sick in their homes. 

IV. Sisters of Divine Providence, mother-house 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., founded in 1876 
by six sisters from Mainz (see III), who were later 
joined by other sisters from Mainz. The congregation 
now numbers about 200, in charge of 20 schools in the 
Diocese of Pittsburg, one in the Reeling, and 2 in the 
Columbus, Diocese. 

Sister M. Theresia. 

Divine Providence, Congregation op the Sis- 
ters OF, founded in Lorraine, 1762, by the Venerable 
Jean-Martin Moye (b. 1730; d. 1793), priest of the 
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Diocese of Metz, afterwards missionary to China for 
"the propagation of the faith, the ensuring of a 
Christian education to children, especially those of 
the rural population, for the care of the sick, and 
other works of mercy’'. Approved by the Bishop of 
Metz in 1762, and recommended to the solicitude of 
his clergy, within six years the congregation had ex- 
ceeded the limits of his diocese and planted itself on 
the banks of the Vosges. Marie Morel was the first 
superior. Suppressed in 1792, the congregation was 
re-established after the Revolution ; in 1816 the Rules 
and Constitutions were formally approved by Louis 
XVIII. The mother-house generalis at 8t-Jean-de- 
Bassel, in the Diocese of Metz, Lorraine, with estab- 
lishments in Lorraine, Alsace, Belgium, and the 
United States. There are about 500 sisters in the 
Diocese of Metz, and 300 in the Diocese of Stras- 
burg, who direct schools, boarding schools, industrial 
schools, domestic economy institutes, hospitals, etc. 
At St-Jean-de-Bassel there is a normal institute de- 
voted exclusively to the training of the young teachers 
of the congregation, generally 185 in number, and 
connected with this institute is a model school, all 
under the supervision of the educational boards of the 
German Imperial Government. In Belgium there 
are about 100 sisters. At Pecq, near Tournai, they 
direct a normal school and a boarding school. Else- 
where they have charge of schools and kindergartens. 

ArchiwB and Unpubltahed Annala of Congregation. Directovre 
de& Sceurt de la Providence (St-Germain-en-Liiye, 18.58); Wby- 
i.4Nn. Une dme apAtre (Met*, 1901); Mahchal, Vie de M. 
VAhbi Moye (Paris, 1872). 

Sisters of Divine Providence, of Kentucky, incor- 
porated American provincial house at Mt. 8t. Martin’s 
convent, Newport, Kentucky. Mother Anna llouln4, 
superior general (d. 1903) of the congregation suc- 
ceeded in placing the Sisters of 8t-Jean-de-Bassel in 
the foremost ranks of teachers in Alsace-Lorraine, and 


Gapp, **for the Christian instruction of 
children m the primary schools and higher schools for 
girls . The congregation received the authorization 
of the French Government in 1826, and the mother- 
hoi^ was established at Forbach, Lorraine, but in 
was removed to Peltre. Destroyed in 1870 by 
the fiames which swept the whole district, it was re- 
built after the close of the Franco-Prusaian War. The 
congregation has now in Lorraine 138 institutions, 
among them 7 higher schools for girls, 20 trade and 
g5veral housekeeping schools, and 9 hospitals. In 
Belgium they have 35 foundations. There are alto- 
gether 900 sisters, who teach 17,000 children in Lor- 
raine and 4000 in Belgium. 

1 Orrfpn und Kongregationen (Paderborn, 

1908), III; Idem m Ktrchenlcx,, a . v. Voreehung. 

Divine Redeemer, Daughters of the, mother- 
house at Oedenburg, Hungary; founded in 1863 from 
the Daughters of the Divine Saviour of Vienna. This 
congregation has 37 filial houses and 300 sisters, who 
conduct schools of all kinds and care for the sick. 

Divine Saviour, Society of the, founded at 
Rome, 8 Dec., 1881, by Johann Baptist Jordan (b. 
1848 at Gartweil im Breisgau), elected superior gen- 
eral as Father Francis Mary of the Cross. The origi- 
nal name. Society of Catholic Instruction, was changed 
some years after its foundation to the present title. 
The first papal approbation was granted in the Decre- 
tum laudis ^ of 27 May, 1905. The founder imposed on 
his congregation, in addition to the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and ob^ience, a fourth of apostolic mission 
work. The rules and constitutions are based largely 
on those of the Society of Jesus. The habit is blacK 
with a black cincture, in which four knots are tied to 
remind the wearer of his four vows. In tropical coun- 
tries the habit is white and the cincture is red. 


then, like Moye, longed to see them labour for the 
Christian education of youth in America, where she 
rightly judged the labourers to be few. In 1888 
Bishop Maes of Covington, Kentucky, visited the 
mother-house general at St-Jean-de-Bassel, and ar- 
ranged to have the sisters introduced into his diocese. 
Accordingly, in August, 1889, three sisters arrived in 
Covington and took up residence in one of the histori- 
cal mansions of northern Kentucky, now known as 
Mt. St. Martin's convent. The growth of the Ameri- 
can branch has necessitated the building of a new 
convent. In October, 1908, a considerable estate 
was acquired at Melbourne, Kentucky, the site of a 
new St. Ann’s Convent, where it is designed to erect 
the new provincial house. Mother Anna visited the 
American Province in 1892. There are 215 sisters; 
until 1903 occasional small colonies were addetl from 
the mother-house general ; about one-third of the sub- 
jects are American. At Mt. St. Martin’s convent are 
the novitiate and normal school for the province. 
Teaching is the primary object of the sisters. They 
conduct an academy and many parish schools, an 


conduct an academy and many parish schools, an 
infant asylum, a home for French emigrant and work- 
ing girls, and a home for the aged. The sisters are 
working in the dioceses of Covin^on, Proyidenc^ and 
Cleveland, and the archdioceses of New York, Balti- 
more, and Cincinnati. Sister M. Camillus. 

VI. Sisters of Divine Providence, founded at 
Castroville, Texas, U. S. A., 1868, by Sister An- 
drew from the mother-house at St^Jean-d^B^sel, 
Lorraine, at the instance of Bishop Dubuis of Galves- 
ton. In 1896 the mother-house was transferred to 
San Antonio. The Constitutions were approved by 
Pope Leo X, 28 May, 1907. The sisters have char^ 
(1908) of 67 schools and academies in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and Oklahoma. Mother Mary 

VII. Sisters of Divine Providence of Standee w, 
founded at Hambourg-la-Fort-eresse, in 1806, by i a- 


On 13 Dec., 1889, the newly erected Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Assam was pbced in charge of the society, 
which has now 7 principal and 32 dependent stations, 
served by 13 missionaries, aided by 12 native cate- 
chists. The Fathers have published many books in 
the Khasi dialect, and since September, 1906, a 

S 3riodical, "Ka iing Khristan”. At Lochau, near 
regenz, a German college was established 15 Sept., 
1893; in the same year a station was founded at Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, U. S. A. ; in 1896 several members be- 
gan work m Brazil. At present (1908) missions are 
given in thirteen languages from the various centres. 
The Salvatorians have establishments in Italy, Sicily, 
Austria, Poland, Moravia, Galicia, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Belgium, England, the United 
States, Brazil, and Colombia. The congregation 
numbers 400 members, 175 priests, the rest scholas- 
tics, lay brothers, and novices, in 35 foundations, of 
which 28 arc Marian Colleges and 7 mission centres. 

Among the periodicals issued by the society, in ad- 
dition to the “ Apostel-kalender ” (in German and 
Hungarian), are the “Nuntius Romanus”, “II Mis- 
sionario” (in German “Der Missionar”, since 1907 
“ Illustrierte Monatshefte furs christl. Haus”; also in 
Polish), “L'amico dei fanciulli” (in German “Manna 
filr lender”; also in Polish), and the “ Salvatorian- 
ische Mitteilungen” (German and Poh'sh), containing 
reports of the work of the society. Connected with the 
society are a Third Order for lay men and women ; the 
"Academia litteratorum”, the members of which co- 
operate with the fathers in the advancement of Catho- 
lic knowledge and literature; the Angel Sodality^ 
founded 8 Dec., 1884, for children under fourteen, 
which has as its organ "L’amico dci fanciulli”, and a 
membership of 40,000. 

Sisters of the Divine Savioxtr, founded 8 Dec., 
1888, by Father Jordan, to supplement the work of the 
Salvatorian Fathers, and placed under the Third Rule 
of St. Francis. The mother-house is in Rome and 
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there are stations in Assam (where the sisters conduct 
6 orphan asylums), Austria, Hungary, Belgium^ Swit- 
aerland, Itwy, Sicily, British Burma, and in the 
United States. They conduct ozphan asylums, kin- 
dergartens, and schools, and visit the sick in their 
homes. The congregation numbers about 200. 

Daughters of the Divine Saviour, mother-house 
at Vienna, a branch of the Niederbruim Sisters of the 
Most Holy Saviour, established 1857. The congrega- 
tion has over 1200 sisters, choir and lay, who care for 
the sick in hospitals and in their own homes, and con- 
duct schools for girls, primary and grammar schools, 
trade schools, kindergartens, etc. The sisters have 
72 houses in the Dioceses of Vienna, St. Polten, Seckau, 
KOniggrktz, BrQnn, Gran, Raab, and Pprenzo-Pola. 

Hkimbucher, Orden vnd Kongregattonen (Paderbnrn, 1908); , 
Die Oeselhchaft des gotthchen Heilandes (Rome, 1903); MOnz- 
LOHER, Die ap Prdfektur Aaeam (Rome, 1899). 

F. M. Rudge. 

Divine Service. See Breviary; Feasts; Liturgy; 
Mass; Worship. 

Divine Word, Society of the (Societas Verbi 
Divini), the first German Catholic missionary society 
established. It was founded in 1875 during the 

g sriod of the Kvlturkampf at Steyl, near Tegelen, 
olland, by a priest, Rev. Arnold Janssen (d. 15 
January, 1909), for the propagation of the Catholic 
religion among pagan nations. It is composed of 
priests and lay brothers. On completion of their 
philosophical studies the students make a year of 
novitiate, at the end of which they take the ordinary 
vows binding for three years. Before ordination the 
members of the society make perpetual vows. The 
coadjutor brothers renew their vows every three 
years for nine years, when they take perpetual vows. 

The first mission of the society was established in 
1882 in Southern Shantung, China, a district containing 
158 Catholics and about 10,000,000 pagans. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of 1906-07, this mission num- 
bered 35,378 Catholics, 36,367 catechumens, 1 semi- 
nanr with 64 Chinese seminarians, 46 European priests, 
12 Chinese priests, 13 coadjutor brothers ot the society, 
3 teaching brothers, and 19 nuns. The second mis- 
sion founded was in Togo, West Africa, in 1892. 
There were then scarcely a hundred Catholics in the 
district. In 1906 the mission had a prefect Apostolic, 
31 European priests, 12 coadjutor brothers, 14 nuns, 
53 native teachers, and 68 mission stations. There 
were nearly 3000 cnildren attending the schools; the 
Catholics numbered 3300. The third mission was in 
German New Guinea. It is a comparatively new 
colony. Dangerous fevers are common. The na- 
tives are Papuans (Negritos). They are all savages, 
recognizing no form of authority, having no fixecl 
customs, or administration of justice. The greatest 
difficulty experienced by the missioners is the incred- 
ible number of languages. Thus in the entire mission 
district, 467 sq. m., probably more than a hundred 
languages are spoken. The first Catholic missionaries 
arrived in Germap New Guinea in August, 1896. At 
the close of 1906, there were in the mission a prefect 
Apostolic, 16 European priests, 13 coadjutor brothere, 
18 nuns, 1000 native Catholics, and 400 children in 
the schools. 

In the Argentine Republic the society numbers 
51 priests, 31 coadjutor brothers, and 41 nuns. 
TTiey have charge of colleges, seminaries, and of 12 
parishes in the four Dioceses of Buenos Ayres, La 
Plata, Santa F4, and Parand. Part of the mission dis- 
trict includes the territory once occupied by the fa- 
mous Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay. The mission 
was established in 1898. In Brazil there are 39 
priests, 14 coadjutor brothers, and 13 nuns. Tlie so- 
ciety also has a mission in the United States, at Sher- 
merville Techny, ('ook Co., Illinois. There are 13 
priests and 37 cozidjutor brothers in charge of a techni- 
cal school, and 30 nuns who conduct a nome for the 


aged. In Europe the society has six houses or col- 
leges with 126 pnests, 546 coadjutor brothers, and 1089 
students for the society. The training convent for 
the nuns has 231 members. The oolle^ in Europe 
are: (1) St. Michael, at Steyl near Tegden, Holland, 
founded 8 Sept., 1875. The superior general resides 
here with 47 priests, 314 coadjutor brothers, and 282 
students for the society. (2) Heiligkreuz (Holy 
Cross) near Neisse, Silesia, founded 24 Oct., 1892. 
There are 23 priests, 84 coadjutor brothers, and 241 
students. (3) St. Wendel, in the Diocese of Trier, 
with 18 priests, 68 coadjutor brothers, and 185 stu- 
dents. (4) St. Gabriel, near Vienna, established 4 
Oct., 1889. There are 26 priests, 370 novices and 
students of philosophy and theology, and 80 coadjutor 
brothers. (5) St. Raphael, Rome, with 5 priests and 
one coadjutor brother. (6) Bischofshofen, near Salz- 
burc in Austria, established 17 Aug., 1904. 

Nuns. — The Society of the Servants of the Holy 
Ghost (Societas Servarum Spiritus Sancti) was founded 
in 1889, at Steyl, Holland, by the Rev. Arnold Jans- 
sen. It numbers about 300 nuns who help the 
fathers in their missions, chiefly by teaching. 

Hrimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationcn der katholiechen 
Kirche (Paderborn, 1808), III, 510-15. 

Eb. Limbrock. 

Divinity of Ohrist. See Jesus Christ. 

Divisch, Procopius, Premonstratensian, b. at 
Senftenberg, Bohemia, 26 March, 1698; d. at Prenditz, 
Moravia, 21 December, 1765. He was christened 
Wenceslaus, but took the name of Procopius when he 
became a religious. He began his studies at the 
Znaym Gymnasium and later entered the cloister 
school of the Premonstratensians at Bruck, Styria. 
In 1726 he was ordained and soon after became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the school. His lectures on 
physics were illustrated by numerous interesting ex- 
periments. He received the doctorate in theology at 
oalzburg in 1733, his thesis being “Tractatus de Dei 
unitate sub inscriptione A et B''. In 1736 he took 
charge of the little parish of Prenditz near Znaym. 
Here he had sufficient leisure for work and experiment 
in his favourite subjects, hydraulics and electricity, 
constructing the necessary instruments himself, ifis 
fame soon spread abroad, and he was called to Vienna 
to repeat his electrical experiments before the Em- 
peror Francis and the Empress Maria Theresa. He 
was one of the first to apply electricity in the treatment 
of disease. In 1750, prior to the publication of the 
French translation of Franklin's letters to Collinson 
(1751), he knew of the discharging property of pointed 
rods and applied his knowledge to the performance of 
curious tricks. The first lightning-rod was erected by 
Divisch at Prenditz, in 1754, before Franklin's sugges- 
tions were known and before they had been carried out 
elsewhere. Divisch's device is cjuite different from 
that proposed by the Philadelphian. He petitioned 
the emperor in 1755 to put up similar rods all over the 
country and thus protect the land from lightning. 
Tliis proposal was rejected on the advice of the mathe- 
maticians of Vienna. He also constructed the Deny- 
dor (Denis, “Divisch", d'or, “of fjold"), a musical in- 
strument, imitating string and wind instruments and 
producing orchestral effects. His theories are ex- 
pounded in his published work, “ Tlieoretischer 
Tractat oder die l&ngst verlai^te Theorio von der me- 
teorologischen Electricitftt" (Tubingen, 1765; Frank- 
fort, 1768; Bohemian tr. Prague, 1899). 

Pblzl, AbbUdungen hbhm. and mdhr. Oel. (Vienna, 1777); 
NuSl, Prokop Dims (Prague, 1899); Poogendorff, G^aeh, tL 
Phynk (Leiprig, 1878). WiLLIAM Fox. 

DiTorco. — ^This subject will be treated here under 
two distinct heads; I. In Moral Theology; II. In 
Civil Jurisprudence. 

I. In Moral Theology. — The term divorce (divor- 
Hum, from divertere, divorterej “to separate") was 
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employed m pagan Rome for the mutual separation 
of mamed people. Etymologically the word does 
not indicate whether this mutual separation included 
the dissolution of the marriage bond, and in fact the 
word is used by the Church and in ecclesiastical law in 
this neutral signification. Hence we distinguish be- 
tween divortium plenum or perfectum (absolute di- 
vorce), which implies the dissolution of the marriage 
bond, and divortium imperfectum (limited divorce), 
which leaves the marriage bond intact and implies 
only the cessation of common life (separation from 
bed and board, or in addition separation of dwelling- 
place). In civil law divorce means the dissolution 
of the marriage bopd; divortium imperfectum is called 
separation (separation de corps). 

The Catholic doctrine on divorce may be summed 
up in the following propositions: A. In Christian 
marriage, which implies the restoration, by Christ 
Himself, of marriage to its original indissolubility, 
there can never be an absolute divorce, at least after 
the marriage has been consummated; B. Non-Chris- 
tian marriage can be dissolved by absolute divorce 
under certain circumstances in favour of the Faith; C. 
Christian marriage before consummation can be dis- 
solved by solemn profession in a religious orcler, or by 
an act of papal authority; D. Separation from bed 
and boarcf (divortium imperfectum) is allowed for 
various causes, especially in the case of adultery or 
lapse into infidelity or heresy on the part of husband 
or wife. These propositions we shall explain in detail. 

A. In Christian vmrriage, which implies the restor- 
ation, by Christ Himself, of marriage to its original 
indissolubility, there can never be an absolute divorce^ 
at least after the marriage has been consummated. 

1. The Original Indissolyhility of Marriage and Its 
Restoration by Christ , — The inadmissibility of absolute 
divorce was ordained by Christ Himself according to 
the testimony of the Apostles and Evangelists: 
** Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry an- 
other, committeth adultery against her. And if the 
wife sliall put away her husband, and be married to 
another, she committeth adultery'' (Mark, x, 11, 12. — 
Cf. Matt., xix, 9; Luke, xvi, 18). In like manner, St. 
Paul: To them that are married, not I but the Lord 
commandeth^ that the wife depart not from her hus- 
band. And if she depart, that she remain unmarried, 
or be reconciled to her husband. And let not the 
husband put away his wife" (I Cor., vii, 10, 11). In 
these words Christ restored the original indissolubility 
of marriage as it had been ordained by God in the 
Creation and was grounded in human nature. This is 
expressly stated by Him against the Pharisees, who 

E ut forward the separation allowed by Moses : " Moses 
y reason of the hardness of your heart permitted you 
to put away your wives: but from the beginning it 
was not so" (Matt., xix, 8); "He who made man 
from the beginning, made them male and female. 
And he said: For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they 
two shall be in one flesh. Therefore now they are 
not two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder" (Matt., xix, 
4-6). The indissolubility of all marriage, not merely 
of Christian marriage, is here affirmed. The perma- 
nence of marriage for the whole human race according 
to natural law is here confirmed and ratified by a 
Divine positive ordinance. . 

No Catholic can doubt that even according to the 
natural law marriage is in a certain sense indissoluble. 
The following proposition is condemned m the 
Syllabus of Pius IX (Proposition LXVTI) ; Accord- 
ing to the natural law, the bond of mamage is not in- 
dissoluble, and in certain cases divorce m the strict 
sense can be sanctioned by civil authoritj^ Ihe 
meaning of this condemnation is clear from the docu- 
ment lienee it has been taken, 

Brief ("Ad apostolicce sedis fastigium , 22 August, 


1851, in which several works of the Turin professor, 
J. N. Nuytz, and a series of propositions defend^ by 
him were condemned, as is expressly said, "deApoe- 
tolicffi potestatis plenitudine". A certain indissolu- 
bility of mairiaTO whenever contracted must there- 
fore be admitted, even acconling to the natural law, 
at least in the sense that marriage, unlike other con- 
tracts, may not be dissolved at tne pleasure of the 
contracting parties. Such dissolubility would be in 
direct contradiction with the essential purpose of 
marriage, the proper propagation of the human race, 
and the education of the children. That in excep- 
tional cases, in which continued cohabitation would 
nullify the essential purpose of marriage, the dissolu- 
tion may nevertheless not be permitted, can hardly 
be proved as postulated by the natural law from 
the primary purpose of marriage. However, even 
such dissolubility would not be in accord with the 
secondary purposes of marriage, and it is therefore 
regarded by St. Thorny (IV Sent., dist. xxxiii, Q, ii, 
a. 1) and most Catholic scholars as against the sec- 
ondaiy demands of the natural law. In this sense 
marriage, considered merely according to the natural 
law, is intrinsicallv indissoluble. That it is also ex- 
trinsically indissoluble, i. e. that it cannot be dis- 
solved by any authority higher than the contracting 
parties, cannot be asserted without exception. Civfl 
authority, indeed, even according to the natural law. 
has no such right of dissolving marriage. The evil 
consequences which would follow so easily, on account 
of the might of passion, in case the civil power could 
dissolve marriage, seem to exclude such a power; it is 
certainly excluded by the original Divine positive 
law: "What therefore God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder" (Matt., xix, 6). However, that 
part of the proposition condemned by Pius I3C, in 
which it is asserted, " And in certain cases divorce in 
the strict sense can be sanctioned by civil authority", 
need not necessarily be understood of marriage ac- 
cording to the purely natural law, because Nuytz, 
whose doctrine was condemned, asserted that the 
State had this authority in regam to Christian mar- 
riages, and because the corresponding section of the 
SyUabus treats of the errors about Christian marriage, 
[Cf. Schrader, Der Papst imd die modemen Ideen, 
II (Vienna, 1865), p. 77.] 

2. Divorce among the Israelites . — In spite of the 
Divine law of the indissolubility of marriage, in the 
course of time divorce, in the sense of complete dis- 
solution of marriage, bwame prevalent to a greater or 
less extent among all nations. Moses found this cus- 
tom even among the people of Israel. As lawgiver, 
he ordained in the name of God (Deut., xxiv, 1) : "If 
a man take a wife, and have her, and she find not 
favour in his eyes, for some uncleanness: he shall 
write a bill of divorce, and shall give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house.” The rest of the pas- 
sage shows that this divorce was understood as iusti- 
fymg the wife in her marriage with another husband, 
hence as a complete annulment of the first marriage. 
Some regard it only as a freedom from penalty, so 
that in reality the remarriage of the divorced wife was 
not allowed, and was adultery, because the bond of 
the first marria^ had not been dissolved. This 
opinion was held by the Master of the Sentences, 
Peter Lombard (IV Sent., dist. xxxiii, 3), St. Bona- 
venture (IV Sent., dist. xxxiii, art. 3, Q. i), and 
others. Others again, however, believe that there 
was a real permission, a dispensation granted by Go(L 
as otherwise the practice sanctioned in the law would 
be blamed as sinful in some part of the Old Testament. 
Moreover, Christ (loc. cit.) seems to have rendered illicit 
what was illicit in the Ijeginning, but what had really 
been allowed later, even though it was allowed " by 
reason of the hardness of your heart " (St, Thomas, III, 
Supplem., Q. Ixvii, a. 3; Bellarmine, "Controvers. de 
matrim.”, I, xvii; Sanchez, "De matrim.”, X, disp. i. 
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n. 7; Palmieri, matrimonio christ.”, Rome, 1880, 

133 sqq.; Wemz, “Jus decretalium IV, n. 696, not. 
12; etc.). This second opinion maintains and must 
maintain that the expression “for some uncleanness 
(in Hebrew HT TXH^) does not mean any slight cause, 
but a grievous stain, something shameful directed 
against the purpose of marriage or marital fidelity. 
A separation at will, and for slight reasons, at the 
pleasure of the husband, is against the; primary prin- 
ciples of the natural moral law, and is not subject to 
Divine dispensation in such a way that it could be 
m^e licit in every case. It is different with separ- 
ation in serious cases governed by special laws. 
This, indeed, does not correspond perfectly with 
the secondary purposes of marriage, but on that 
^count it is subject to Divine dispensation, since the 
inconvenience to be feared from such a separation can 
be corrected or avoided by Divine Providence. In 
the time of Christ there was an acute controversy 
between the recent, lax school of Hillel and the 
strict, conservative school of Schammai about the 
meaning of the phrase *131 JTliy. Hence the question 
with which the Pharisees tempted Our Lord: “Is it 
lawful ... for every cause? “ The putting-away of 
the wife for frivolous reasons had been sharply con- 
demned by God through the Prophets Micheas (ii, 9) 
and Malachias (ii, 14), but in later days it became 
very prevalent. Christ abolished entirely the per- 
mission which Moses had panted, even though this 
permission was strictly limited; He allowed a cause 
similar to the 131 flliy as reason for puttin^j away the 
wife, but not for the dissolution of the mamage bond. 

3. The Dogmatic Basis and Practical Application of 
the Comvlete IndissolahilUy of Consummated Marriage 
within the Catholic Church. — (a) Its Foundation in 
Scripture. — The complete exclusion of absolute 
divorce (divortium perfectum) in Christian marria^ 
is expressed in the words quoted above (Mark, 
x; Luke, xvi; I Cor., vii). The words in St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel (xix, 9), “except it be for fornica- 
tion have, however, given rise to the question 
whether the putting-away of the wife and the dis- 
solution of the marri^e bond were not allowed on 
account of adultery. The Catholic Church and Cath- 
olic theology have always maintained that by such an 
explanation St. Matthew would be made to contradict 
Sts. Mark, Luke, and Paul, and the converts instructed 
by these latter would have been brought into error in 
regard to the real doctrine of Christ. As this is in- 
consistent both with the infallibility of the Apostolic 
teaching and the inerrancy of Sacred Scripture, the 
clause in Matthew must be explained as the mere dis- 
missal of the unfaithful wife without the dissolution of 
the marriage bond. Such a dismissal is not excluded 
by the parallel texts in Mark and Luke, while Paul 
(I Cor.j vii, 11) clearly indicates the possibility of such 
a dismissal: “And if she depart, that she remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband”. Gram- 
matically, the clause in St. Matthew may modify one 
member of the sentence (that which refers to the put- 
ting-away of the wife) without applying to the follow- 
ing member (the remarriage of the other), though we 
must admit that the construction is a little harsh. If 
it means, “ Whoever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry another, commit- 
eth adultery”, then, in case of marital infidelity, the 
wife may be put away; but that, in this case, adultery 
is not committed by a new marriage cannot be con- 
cluded from these words. The following words, 
“And he that shall marry her that is put away” — 
therefore also the woman who is dismissed for adul- 
tery — “ committeth adultery”, sav the contrary, since 
they suppose the permanence of the first marriage. 
Moreover, the brevity of expression in Matthew, xix, 
^ which seems to us harsh, is explicable, because the 
Evangelist had previously mven a distinct explana- 
tionm the same subject, and exactly laid down what 


was justified by the reason fornication: “Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, excepting for the cause 
of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery; and he 
that shall marry her that is put away, committeth 
adultery” (Matt., v, 32). Here all excuse for remar- 
riage or for the dissolution of the first marriage is ex- 
cluded. Even the mere dismissal of the wife, if this is 
done unjustly, exposes her to the danger of adultery 
and is thus attributed to the husband who has dis- 
missed her — “he maketh her to commit adultery”. 
It is only in the case of marital infidelity that com- 
plete dismissal is justified — “ excepting for the cause 
of fornication”. In this case not he, but the wife 
who has been lawfully dismissed, is the occasion, and 
she will therefore be responsible should she commit 
further sin. It must also be remarked that even for 
Matthew, xix, 9, there is a variant reading supported 
by important codices, which has “maketh her to 
commit adultery” instead of the expression “com- 
mitteth adultery”. This reading answers the diffi- 
culty ‘more clearly. (Cf . Knabenbauer, “ Comment, 
in Matt.”, II, 144.) 

Catholic exegesis is unanimous in excluding the per- 
missibility of absolute divorce from Matthew, xix, but 
the exact explanation of the expressions, “ except it be 
for fornication ” and “ excepting for the cause of for- 
nication ”, has ^ven rise to various opinions. Does it 
mean the violation of marital fidelity, or a crime com- 
mitted before marriage, or a diriment impediment? 
(See Palmieri, “De matrim. christ.”, 178 sqq.; Sasse, 
“De sacramentis ”, II, 418 sciq.) Some have tried to 
answer the difficulty by casting doubt on the authen- 
ticity of the entire phrase of Matthew, xix, but the 
words are in general fully vouched for by the most 
reliable codices. Also, the greater number, and the 
best, have “committeth adultery”. (See Knaben- 
bauer, loc. cit., and Schanz, “ Kommentar fiber das 
Evang. d. hi. Matth.”, 191. 409.) That absolute 
divorce is never allowable is tnerefore clear from Scrip- 
ture, but the argument is cogent only for a con- 
summated marriage. For Christ founds His law on the 
words: “They two shall be in one flesh”, which are 
verified only in consummated marriage. How far 
divorce is excluded, or can be allowed, l^fore the con- 
summation of the marriage must be derived from 
other sources. 

(b) Tradition and the Historical Development in 
Doctrine and Practice. — The doctrine of Scripture 
about the illicitness of divorce is fully confirmed by 
the constant tradition of the Church. The testimo- 
nies of the Fathers and of the councils leave us no 
room for doubt. In numerous places they lay down 
the teaching that not even in the case of adultery can 
the marriage bond be dissolved or the innocent party 
proceed to a new marriage. They insist rather that 
the innocent party must remain unmarried after the 
dismissal of the guilty one, and can only enter upon a 
new marriage in case death intervenes. 

We read in Hermas (about the year 150), “Pastor”, 
mand. IV, i, 6: “Let him put her [the adulterous 
wife] away and let the husband abide alone; but if 
after puttmg away his wife he shall maiw another, he 
likewise committeth adultery” (ed. Fimk, 1901). 
The expression in verse 8, “For the sake of her re- 
pentance, therefore, the husband ought not to 
many”, does not weaken the absolute command, 
but it gives the supposed reason of this great com- 
mand. St. Justin Martyr (d. 176) says (Apolog., I, 
XV, in P. G., VI, 349), plainly and without exception: 
“He that marrieth her that has been put away by 
another man committeth adultery.” In like manner 
Athenagoras (about 177) in his “LegatJo pro christ.”, 
xxxiii (P. G., VI, 965): “For whosoever shall put 
away his wife and shall marry another, committeth 
adultery”; Tertullian (d. 247), “De monogamii”, c. 
ix (P. L., II, 991): “They enter into adulterous 
unions even when they do not put away their wives; 
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we are not allowed even to marry, although we 
put our wives away'*; Clement of Alexandria fd 
217), “Strom.” H, (P. G., VIII, 1096), mentions 
the ordinance of Holy Scnpture in the following 
words: “ You shall not put away your wife except for 
fornication, and [Holy Scripture] considers as adultery 
a remarriage while the other of the separated persons 
survives.” Similar expressions are found in the 
course of the fcdlowing centuries both in the Latin and 
in the Greek Fathers, e. g. St. Basil of Cajsarea, 
“Epist. can.’*, ii, “Ad Amphilochium”, can. xlviii 
(P. G., XXXIl. 732); St. John Chrysostom, “De 
libello repud.** (P. G., LI, 218); Theodoretus, on I 
Cor., vii, 39, 40 (P. G., LXXXII, 275); St. Ambrose, 
“in Luc.'*, VIII, V, 18 sqq. (P. L., XV, 1855); St. 
Jerome, Epist. Iv (ad Amand.), n. 3 (P. L., XXII, 562) ; 
St. Au^tine, “De adulterinis conjugiis**, II, iv (p! 
L., XL, 473), etc., etc. The occurrence of passages in 
some Fathers, even among those just quoted, which 
treat the husband more mildly in case of adultery, or 
seem to allow him a new marriage after the infidelity 
of his spouse, does not prove that these expressions are 
to be understood of the permissibility of a new mar- 
riage, but of the lesser canonical penance and of ex- 
emption from punishment by civil law. Or if they 
refer to a command on the part of the Church, the 
new marriage is supposed to take place after the death 
of the wife who was dismissed. This permission was 
mentioned, not without reason, as a concession for the 
innocent party, because at some periods the Church’s 
laws in regarcf to the guilty party forbade forever any 
further marriage (cf. can. vii of the Council of Com- 
pi^gne, 757) . It is well known that the civil law, even 
of the Christian emperors, permitted in several cases a 
new marriage after the separation of the wife. Hence, 
without contradicting himself, St. Basil could say of 
the husband, “He is not condemned'*, and “lie is 
considered excusable” (Ep. clxxxviii, can. ix,and Ep. 
cxcix, can. xxi, in P. G., XXXII, 678, 721) , because he is 
spealung distinctly of the milder treatment of the hus- 
band than of the wife with regard to the canonical 
penance imposed for adultery. St. Epiphanius, who is 
especially reproached with teaching that the husband 
who had put away his wife because of adultery or an- 
other crime was allowed by Divine law to marry an- 
other (Haeres., lix, 4, in P. G., XLI, 1024), is speak- 
ing in reality of a second marriage after the death of the 
divorced wife, and, whilst he declares in general that 
such a second marriage is allowed, but is less honour- 
able, still he makes the exception in regard to this last 
part in favour of one who had long been separated 
from his first wife. The other Fathers of the following 
centuries, in whose works ambiguous or obscure ex- 
pressions may be found, are to be explained in like 
manner. . , , , 

The practice of the faithful was not indeed always in 
perfect accord with the doctrine of the Church. On 
account of defective morality, there are to be found 
regulations of particular synotis which permitted un- 
justifiable concessions. However, the synods of all 
centuries, and more clearly still the decrees of the 
popes, liave constantly declared that divorce which 
annulled the marriage and permitted remarriage was 
never allowed. The Synod of Elvira (a. d. 300) 
maintains without the least ambiguity the perm^ 
nence of the marriage bond, even in the case of adul- 
tery. Canon ix decreed: “ A faithful woman who has 
left an adulterous husband and is marrymg another 
who is faithful, let her be prohibited from marrying; 
if she has married, let her not receive comm^iqn until 
the man she has left shall have departed this hfe, un- 
less illness should make this an in^^ative necessity 
(Labbe, “ConcUia”, II, 7). The ^ynod of Arles (314) 
speaks indeed of counselling^ as far as possible, that 
tne young men who had disimssed their wives for 
adultery should take no second wife (ut, in quanr 
turn posait, consilium eis detur); but it declares at 


the same time the illicit character of such a second 
marriage, because it says of these husbands, “They 
are forbid<len to marry (prohihentur nuherCy Labbe, 
II, 472). The same declaration is to be found 
in the Second Council of Mileve (416), canon xvii 
(Labbe, IV, 331); the Council of Hereford (673), 
canon x (Labbe^ VII, 554); the Council of Friuli 
(Forum Julii), m northern Italy (791), canon x 
(Labbe, IX, 46) ; all of these teach distinctly that the 
marriage bond remains even in case of dismissal for 
adultery, and that new marriage is therefore forbid- 
den. 

The following decisions of the popes on this subject 
deserve special mention: Innocent 1, “Epist. ad Ex- 
super.’*, c. vi, n. 12 (P. L., XX, 500) : “Your diligence 
has asked concerning those, also, who, by means of a 
deed of separation, have contracted another marriage. 
It is manifest that they are adulterers on both sides.** 
Compare also with “Epist. ad Viet. Rothom.**, xiii, 15 
(P. L., XX, 479) : “ In respect to all cases the rule is 
kept that whoever marries another man, while her 
husband is alive, must be held to be an adulteress, and 
must be granted no leave to do penance unless one of 
the men shall have died.” The impossibility of ab- 
solute divorce during the entire life of married people 
could not be expressed more forcibly than by declaring 
that the permission to perform public penance must lie 
refused to women who remarri^, as to a public sinner, 
because this penance presupposed the cessation of sin, 
and to remain in a second marriage was to continue in 
sin. 

Besides the adulte^ of one of the married parties, 
the laws of the empire recognized other reasons for 
which marriage might be dissolved, and remarriage 
permitted, for instance, protracted absence as a pris- 
oner of war, or the choice of religious life by one of the 
spouses. In these cases, also, the popes pronounced 
decidedly for the iiioissolubility of marriage, e. g. In- 
nocent I, “Epist. ad Probum”, in P. L., XX, 602; 
Leo I, “Epist. ad Nicetam Aquil.**, in P. L., LIV, 
1136; Gregoiy I, “ Epist. ad Urbicum Abb.**, in P. L., 
LXXVIL 833, and “Epist. ad Hadrian, notar.*’, in 
P. L., LXXVII, 1169. This last passage, which is 
found in the “Decretum” of Gratian (C. xxvii, Q. ii, c. 
xxi), is as follows: “Although the civil law provides 
that, for the sake of conversion (i. e. for the purpose of 
choosing the religious life), a marriage may be dis- 
solved, though either of the parties be unwilling, vet 
the Divine law does not permit it to be done.** That 
the indissolubility of marriage admits of no exception 
is indicated by Pope Zacharias in his letter of 5 Janu- 
ary, 747, to Pepin and the Frankish bishops^ for in chap- 
ter vii he ordains “by Apostolic authonty**, in an- 
swer to the questions that had been proposed to him: 
“ If any layman shall put away his own wife and marry 
another, or if he shall marry a woman who has been 
put away by another man, let him be deprived of 
communion '’[Monum. Germ. Hist.: Epist., Ill: Epist. 
Merovingici et Karolini oevi, I (Berlin, 1892), 482J 

(c) Laxcr Admissions and their Correction. — 
Whilst the popes constantly rejected absolute divorce 
in all cases, we find some of the Frankish synods of 
the eighth century which allowed it in certain acute 
cases. In this regard the Councils of Verberie (752) 
and ("ompi^gne (757) erred especially. Canon ix of 
the first council is undoubtedly erroneous (Labbe, 
VIII, 407). In this canon it is laid down that if a 
man must go abroad, and his wife, out of attachment 
to home and relatives, will not go with him, she must 
remain unmarried so long as the husband is alive 
whom she refused to follow ; on the other hand, in con- 
trast to the blameworthy woman, a second marriage 
is allowed to the husband: “If he has no hope of re- 
turning to his own countiy, if he cannot abstain, he 
can receive another wife with a penance.’* So deeply 
was the pre-Christian custom of the people engraven in 
their hearts that it was believed allowance sliould be 
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made for It to some degree. ^ Canon v seems also to 
^nt the unauthorized permission for a second mar- 
riage. It treats of the case in which the wife, with the 
help of other men, seeks to murder her husband, and 
he escapes from the plot by killing her accomplices in 
self-defence. Such a husband is allowed to take an- 
other wife: 'JThat husband can put aw^ that wife, 
and, if he will, let him take another. But let that 
wo^n who made the plot undergo a penance and re- 
main without hope of marriage.’^ Some explain this 
canon to mean that the husband might marry again 
after the death of his first wife, but that the criminal 
wife was forbidden forever to ma^. This last is in 
agreement with the penitential discipline of the age, 
because the crime in question was punisned by life- 
long canonical penance, and hence by permanent ex- 
clusion from married life. 

In its thirteenth canon (according to Labbe, VIII, 
452; others call it the sixteenth), the Council of Com- 
pi6gne gives a somewhat ambiguous decision and may 
seem to allow absolute divorce. 1 1 says that a man who 
has dismissed his wife in order that she might choose 
the religious life, or take the veil, can marry a second 
wife when the first has carried out her resolution. 
Nevertheless, the intended choice of the state of Chris- 
tian perfection seems to imply that this canon must be 
limited to a marriage that has not been consummated. 
Hence it gives the correct Catholic doctrine, of which 
we shall speak below. This must also be the meaning 
of canon xvi (Labbe, VIII, 453; others, canon xix), 
which allows the dissolution of a marriage between a 
leper and a healthy woman, so that the woman is auth- 
orized to enter upon a new marriage, unless we suppose 
that here there is question of the diriment impediment 
of impotence. If these canons were really intended in 
any other sense, then they are contrary to the general 
doctrine of the Church. Other canons, in which sepa- 
ration and second marriage are allowed, refer un- 
doubtedly to the diriment impediments of affinity and 
spiritual relationship, or to a marriage contracted in 
error by persons one of whom is free and the other not 
free, lienee they have no reference to actual divorce, 
and cannot be interpreted as a lax concession to popu- 
lar morals or to passion. It is true that several of the 
Penitential Books composed about this time in the 
Frankish regions contain the cases mentioned by 
these two synods and add others in which the real dis- 
solution of the marriage bond and a new marriage with 
another wife might be allowed. The following cases 
are mentioned in several of these Penitential Books: 
adultery, slavery as punishment for crime, imprison- 
ment in war, wilful desertion without hope of reunion, 
etc. (Schmitz, ‘^Bussbucher”, II, 129 sqq.). These 
Penitential Books had indeed no official character, but 
they influenced for a time the ecclesiastical practice in 
these countries. However, their influence did not last 
long. In the first decades of the ninth century, the 
Church began to proceed energetically against them 
(cf. the Synod of Chfl,lons, in the year 813, canon 
xxxviii; Labbe, IX, 3G7). They were not completely 
suppressed at once, especially as a general decay of 
Clu'istian morality took place in the tenth and early 
part of the eleventh century. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century, however, every concession to the 
laxer practice as regards divorce had been corrected. 
The complete indissolubility of (Christian marriage had 
become so firmly fixed in the juridical conscience that 
the authentic collections of church laws, the Decretals 
of the twelfth century, do not even see the necessity of 
expressly declaring it, but simply suppose it, in other 
juridical decisions, as a matter of course and beyond 
discussion. This is shown in the entire series of cases 
in IV Decretal., xix. In all cases, whether the cause 
be criminal plotting, adulteiy, loss of faith, or any- 
thing else, the bond of marriage is regarded as abso- 
lutely indissoluble and entrance upon a second mar- 
riage as impossible. 


(d) Dogmatic Decision on the Indissolubility of 
Marriage. — The Council of Trent was the Itat to make 
a dogmatic decision on this question. This took place 
in Session XXIV, canon v: If anyone shall say that 
the bond of matrimony can be dissolved for the cause 
of heresy, or of iniury due to cohabitation, or of wilful 
desertion; let him be anathema and in canon vii: “ If 
anyone shall say that fJhe Church has erred in having 
taught, and in t^ching that, according to the teaching 
of the Gospel and the Apostles, the bond of matri- 
mony cannot be dissolved, and that neither party — 
not even the innocent, who has given no cause by 
adulte^ — can contract another marriage while the 
other lives, and that he, or she, commits adultery who 
puts away an adulterous wife, or husband, and mar- 
ries another; let him be anathema.” The decree d^ 
fines directly the infallibility of the church doctrine in 
regard to the indissolubility of marriage, even in the 
case of adultery, but indirectly the decree defines the 
indissolubility of marriage. Doubts have been ex- 
pressed here and there about the dogmatic character 
of this definition (cf. Sasse, “De Sacramentis ” . II, 
426) . But Leo XIII, in his Encyclical “ Arcanum \ 10 
February, 1880, calls the doctrine on divorce con- 
demned oy the Council of Trent “ the baneful heresy” 
(hcETesim deterrimam). The acceptance of this in- 
dissolubility of marriage as an article of faith defined 
by the Council of Trent is demanded in the creed by 
which Orientals must make their profession of faith 
when reunited to the Roman Church. The formula 
prescribed by Urban VIII contains the following sec- 
tion: Also, that the bond of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony is indissoluble; and that, although a separation 
tori et cohabitationis can be made between the parties, 
for adultery, heresy, or other causes, yet it is not law- 
ful for them to contract another marriage.” Exactly 
the same declaration in regard to marriage was made 
in the short profession of faith approved oy the Holy 
Office in the year 1890 (Collectanea S. Congr. de Prop. 
Fide, Rome, 1893, pp. 639, 640) . The milder indirect 
form in which the Council of Trent pronounced its 
anathema was chosen expressly out oi regard for the 
Greeks of that period, who would have been very much 
offended, according to the testimony of the Venetian 
ambassadors, if the anathema had been directed 
against them, whereas they would find it easier to ac- 
cept the decree that the Roman Church was not guilty 
of error in her stricter interpretation of the law (Palla- 
vicini, ^‘Hist. Cone. Trid.” XXII, iv). 

(e) Development of the iJoctrine on Divorce outside 
of the Catholic Church. — In the Greek C'hurch, and the 
other Oriental Churches in general, the practice, and 
finally even the doctrine, of the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond became more and more lax. Zhishman 
(Das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirchen, 729 sqq.) 
testifies that the Greek and Oriental Churches separ- 
ated from Rome permit in their official ecclesiastical 
documents the dissolution of marriage, not merely on 
account of adultery, but also “ of those occasions and 
actions the effect of which on married life might be re- 
garded as similar to natural death or to adultery, or 
which justify the dissolution of the marriage bond in 
consequence of a well-founded supposition of death or 
adultery”. Such reasons are, first, high treason; sec- 
ond, criminal attacks on life; third, frivolous conduct 
giving rise to suspicion of adultery; fourth, intentional 
abortion; fifth, acting as sponsor for one's own child in 
baptism; sixth, prolonged disappearance; seventh, in- 
curable lunacy rendering cohabitation impossible; 
eighth, entrance of one party into a religious order with 
the permission of the other party. 

Among the sects that arose at the time of the Refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century, there can hardly 
question of any development of church law about di- 
vorce. Jurisdiction in matrimonial affairs was rele- 
gated, on principle, to the civil law, and only the bless- 
ing of marriage was assigned to the Church. It is true 
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that th© interpretation of the so-called ecclesiastical 
officials, their approbation or disapprobation of the 
civil marr^ge laws, might find expression in certain 
cases should they refuse to bless an intended marriage 
of people who had been divorced when the reason for 
the divorce seemed to them to be too much opposed to 
Scripture. It is not surprising that in this respect the 
tendency shomd have been downwards, when we re- 
member that in the various sects of Protestantism the 
growth of liberalism has advanced even to the denial 
of Christ [Dr. F. Albert, Verbrechen und Strafen als 
Ehescheidungsgrund nach evangel. Kirchenrecht (in 
Stutz.Kirchenr. Abhandlungen, S^tuttgart,l«03),I, 

4. Declaration of NuUity, --The declaration of nul- 
lity must be carefully distinguished from divorce 
proper. It can be called divorce only in a very im- 
proper sense, because it presupposes that there is and 
has been no marriage. However, as there is (lucstion 
of an alle^d marriage and of a union wliich is consid- 
ered by the public as a true marriage, we can under- 
stand why a previous ecclesiastical jmlgment should 
be required, declaring the presence of a diriment im- 
pediinent and the consequent invalidity of a supposed 
marriage, before the persons in question might be free 
to separate or to enter upon a new marriage. It is 
only when the invalidity of a marriage becomes pub- 
licly known, and further cohabitation gives scandal, 
or when other important reasons render a prompt 
separation of domicile necessary or advisable, that 
such a separation should take place at once, to lie 
made definitive by a later judicial sentence. When 
the invalidity of a marriage is pulilicly known, official 
procedure is necessary, and the ecclesiastical process 
of nullification must be introduced. In the case of 
impediments which refer exclusively to the rights of 
the husband and wife, and which can be removed by 
their consent, only the one of the supposed spouses 
whose right is in question is permitted to impugn the 
marriage by complaint before the ecclesiastical court, 
provided it is desired to maintain this right. Such 
cases are the impediments of fear or violence, of essen- 
tial error, of impotence on the part of the other not 
fully establishea, and failure to comply with some fixed 
condition. In cases of the other possible impediments, 
every Catholic, even a stranger, may enter a com- 
plaint of nullity if he can bring proofs of such nul- 
lity. The only plaintiffs excluuea arc those who, on 
account of private advantage, were unwilling to de- 
clare the invalidity of the marriage before its disso- 
lution by death, or who knew the impediment when 
the banns of marriage were proclaimed and culpably 
kept silence. Of course it is allowed to the married 
parties to disprove the reasons alleged by strangers 
against their marriage (Wemz, “Jus decretalium^’, 
IV n. 743). ^ 

That separation and remarriage of the separated 
parties may not take place merely on .account of pri- 
vate convictions of the invalidity of a supposed mar- 
riage, but only in consequence of an ecclesiastical 
mdgment was taught by Alexander III and Innwent 
III in IV Decretal., xix, 3, and II Decretal., xiii, 13. 
In the earlier centuries the summary^ decision of the 
bishops sufficed; at present the Constitution of Bene- 
dict XIV, “ Dei miseratione;’, 3 Novemlier, 1741, must 
be followed. This prescribes ^ that in matrimonial 
cases a “defender of the matrimonial tie^[ {defensor 
matrimonii) must be appointed. If the decision is for 
the validity of the marriage, there need be no lypeal m 
the second instance. The parties can be satisfied with 
the first decision and continue in married life. If the 
decision is for the invalidil;/^ of the marriage, an appeal 
must be entered, and sometimes even a second appeal 
to the court of third instance, so that it is only after two 
concordant decisions on the invalidity of the marriage m 
question that it can bo regarded as mvalid, and the 
parties are allowed to proceed to another marriage. 
lot 111 Cone. plen. Baltim., App. 262 sqq.; Cone. 


Americ. latin., II, n. 16; Laurentius, “Instit. iuxis 
eccl. , 2nd ed., n. 696 sqq. ; Wemz, “ Jusdecretel.”, IV, 
n. 744 sqq.) Sometimes, however, in missionary 
countries. Apostolic prefects are permitted to give 
summary decision of cases in which two concordant 
opinions of approved theologians or canonists pro- 
nounce the invalidity of the marriage to be beyond 
doubt. Moreover, in cases of evident nullity, because 
of a manifest impediment of blood-relationship or 
affinity, of previous marriage, of the absence of lorm, 
of lack of baptism on the part of one party, a second 
sentence of nullity is no longer denlanded (Deer, of the 
Holy Office, t5 June, 18S9, and 16 June, 1894. Cf. Acta 
S. Sedis, XXVII, 141; also Deer, of the Holy Office, 
27 March, 1901, Acta S. Sedis, XXXIII, 756). The 
court of first instance in the process of nullification is 
the episcopal court of the diocese, of second instance 
the metropolitan court, of third instance the Roman 
See. Sometimes, however^ Rome designates for the 
third instance a metropolitan see of the country in 
question (Laurentius, above, 697, not. 6). Noone^ how- 
ever, is prohibited from immediate application in the 
first instance to the Holy See. Custom reserves to the 
Holy See matrimonial cases of reigning princes. 

In the D(^retals the declaration of nullity is treated 
under the title “De Divortiis“. But it is important 
that these matters should be carefully distinguished 
from one another. The lack of exact distinction be- 
tween the expressions “ declaration of invalidity*’ and 
“divorce”, and the different treatment of invalid mar- 
riages at different periods, may lead to incorrect judg- 
ments of ecclesiastical decisions. Decisions of partic- 
ular (Churches are too easily regarded as dissolutions 
of valid marriages, where in fact they were only dec- 
larations of nullity; and even papal decisions, like 
those of Gregory II communicated to St. Boniface and 
of Alexander III to the Bishop of Amiens, are looked 
on by some writers as permissions granted by the pop^ 
to the Frankish Churches to dissolve a valid marriage in 
certain cases. The decision of Gregory II, in the year 
726, was embodied in the collection of Gratian (C. 
xxxii, Q. vii, c. xviii), and is printed in “Mon. Germ, 
Hist.”, HI: Epist. (Epist. Merovingici et Karoliniaevi 
1), p. 276; the decision of Alexander III is given in the 
Decretals as pars decisa, i. e., a part of the papal letter 
(IV Decretal., xv, 2) left out in the Decretal itself. In 
both cases there was question of a declaration of the 
invalidity of a marriage which was invalid from the 
v(‘ry beginning because of antecedent impotence. A 
certain concession to the Frankish Churches was, how- 
ever, made in these cases. According to Roman custom 
such supposed husband and wife were not separated, 
but were bound to live together as brother and sister. 
In the IVaiikish Churches, however, a separation was 
pronounced and permission to contract another mar- 
riage was allowed to the one not afflicted with abso- 
lute impotence. This custom Alexander III granted 
to the Frankish Churches for the future. If, there- 
fore, the union in question is spoken of as a legitima 
conjunction or even as a legitimum matrimoniumn this is 
done only on account of the external form of the ma^ 
riage contract. That in such cases a diriment impedi- 
ment according to the natural law was present, and an 
actual marriage was impossible, was well understood 
by the pope. He says this expressly in the part of his 
letter that has been embcKlied in the Decretals (IV De- 
cretal., XV, 2. Cf. Sagmiiller, “Die Ehe Heinrichs H” 
in the Tiibingcn “Thcol. Quartalschr.”, LXXXVII, 
1905, 84 Htjq.). That in similar cases decision has 
been given sometimes for separation and sometimes 
against it, need excite no surprise, for even at the pres- 
ent day the ecclesiastical idea of impotence on the part 
of the woman is not fully settled (cf. controversy in 
“The American Eccl. Review*’, XXVHI, 51 sqq.). 

B. Non-Christian Marriage Can Be Dissolved by Ab- 
solute Divorce under Certain Circumstances in Favour of 
the Faith. 
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1. The Pauline Privilege.-— The Magna Charta in 
favour of Christian f^th is contained in thie words of 
the Apostle, I Cor., vii, 12-15: ** If any brother hath a 
wife that l^lieveth not, and she consent to dwell with 
him, let him not put her away. And if any woman 
hath a husband that believeth not, and he consent to 
dwell with hw, let her not put away her husband. For 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the be- 
lieving husband: otherwise your children should be 
unclean ; but now they are holy. But if the unbeliever 
departy let him depart. For a brother or a ister is not under 
eervitiide in such cases. But God hath called us in 
peace.” (On the interpretation of these words see 
Comely on I Cor., 175 sqq.) The exegetical contro- 
versy, aa to whether these words are dependent on the 
preening sentence, “For to the rest I speak, not the 
Lord”, or whether that sentence refers to the one pre- 
ceding it, is of no importance in this question. In the 
first supposition, we should seem to have here an ordi- 
nance which is not immediately Divine, but was es- 
tablished by the Apostle through the power of Christ. 
In the second supposition, it may be an immediately 
Divine ordinance. 

These words of the Apostle tell us that in all cases 
when one of the married parties has received the 
Christian Faith, and the other remains an infidel and is 
not willing to live in peace with the Christian, the be- 
liever is not bound but is free. The Apostle docs not 
indeed say expressly and formally that the marriage 
bond has oeen dissolved, but if it were not at least in 
the power of the Christian to dissolve the previous 
bona and to enter upon another marriage, the words 
would not have their full truth. Hence the Church 
has imderstood the words in this sense, and at the 
same time has fixed more exactly how and under what 
conditions this so-called Pauline privilege may be ex- 
ercised. Innocent III declares authoritatively (IV 
Decretal., xix, 7, in cap. “Quanto”) that the convert 
is justified in entering upon another marriage if he 
will, provided the non-Christian is unwilling either to 
live with the other or such cohabitation would cause 
the blasphemy of the Divine name or be an incentive 
to mortal sin: “Si enim alter infidelium coniugum ad 
fidem convertatur, altero yel nullo modo, vel non sine 
blasphemiil divini nominis, vel ut eum pertrahat ad 
mortale peccatum ei cohabitare volente: qui relinaui- 
tur, ad secunda, si voluerit, vota transibit: et in hoc 
casu intelligimus quod ait Apostolus: Si inMelia dis- 
cedity etc., et canonem etiam in quo dicitur: (Jontumdia 
creator is solvit jus matrimonii circa eum qui relinquir 
tur,” According to the Church’s interpretation and 

P ractice, the dissolution of the marriage that was con- 
racted before conversion is not effected by the separa- 
tion of the married parties, but only when a new mar- 
riage is contracted by the Christian party because of 
this privilege. The Holy Office says this expressly in 
the decree of 5 August, 1759, ad 2: “Then only may 
the yoke of the matrimonial bond with an inndel be 
imderstood to be loosed when the convert spouse . . . 
proceeds to another marriage with a believer” (Collec- 
tan. S. Congr. de Prop. F., n. 1312). The manner of 
obtaining this right to enter upon a new marriage is 
fixed by the Church under penalty of invalidity, and 
consists in a demand {interpellaiio) made of the non- 
Christian party whether he or she be willing to live with 
the other m peace or not. If this interpellation is not 
possible, an Apostolic dispensation ab interpeUatione 
must be obtained (Collectanea, n. 1323). If the 
spouse that remains in infidelity agrees to live in 
peace, but later on acts contrary to this ^eement by 
abusing the Christian religion, or tempting the Chris- 
tian to infidelity, or preventing the children from 
being educated m the Christian Faith, or becomes a 
temptation for the Christian to commit any mortal sin, 
the latter regains the right to proceed to a new mar- 
riage after any lapse of time. This consequence which 


follows from the very nature of the privilege was ex- 
pressly declared by the Holy Office in the decree of 27 
September, 1848, and was confirmed by Pius IX (Col- 
lectan., n. 1337; Ballerini-Palmieri, “Opus theol. 
Mor.”, 3d ed., VI, n. 468). If, however, the non- 
Christian party refuses to continue further in mamed 
life, not from hatred of the Faith or for other sinful 
reasons, but because the Christian, by sinful conduct 
(for instance by adultery), has given just reason for 
separation, the Christian would not be justified in en- 
tering upon a new marriage. The privilege, however, 
would still be his if the non-Christian party wish^ to 
maintain as reason for separation adultery committed 
before the time of conversion: (Collectan., n. 1312, 1318, 
1322.) The interpellation of the non-Christian party, 
which must take place before the remarriage of tho 
Christian, must as a general rule be about living to- 
gether in peace or not, but as peaceful cohabitation 
can only be imagined in a case where there are no seri- 
ous dangers, and such dangers may arise in certain cir- 
cumstances from continued living with the non- 
Christian party, it is readily understood that the Holy 
See is justified in making the interpellation mean, 
whether the non-Christian party be willing to accept 
the Christian Faith; and in case the non-Christian r^ 
fuses after careful deliberation, then, as a result of this 
refusal, permission may be gmnted to the Christian 
party to enter upon a new marriage and thereby to- 
dissolve the previous one. This procedure, allowed 
by Sixtus V, received new confirmation and direction 
under Leo XIII by the decree of the Holy Office, 29 
November, 1882 (Collectan., n. 1358, ad 3). 

The Pauline privilege is said to be in favour of the 
Christian Faith, but the meaning of the privilege and 
the right in such cases to absolute divorce is not ex- 
actly defined thereby. Doubt might arise in regard 
to catechumens, and also in regard to such as join a 
Christian denomination but do not belong to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The solution of these doubts ia 
contained in the following proposition: the Pauline 
privilege is attached to baptism. That the privilege is 
granted to nobody before the actual reception of bap- 
tism is beyond question from the decree of the Sacr^ 
Congregation of Propaganda, 16 January, 1803 
(Collectan., n. 1319), and also from the decree of the 
Holy Office, 13 March, 1901 (ActaS. Sedis, XXXIII, 
550). Even the interpellation of the non-Christian 
party ought to be postponed until after the baptism of 
the other. It requires a papal diimnsation to pro- 
ceed to such an inteipelUtion validly before baptism 
(Cf. Instructio S. Omcii, under the authorisation of 
Pius IX, 3 June, 1874, in Collectan., n. 1357). It is 
also certain that the aissolubility here in question is 
not limited to the marriages of pagans, but to all mar- 
riages of unbaptized persons, even though they should 
belong to some non-CathoUc Christian denomination 
(Acta S. Sedis, loo. cit.) . Whether, however, the privi- 
lege is so joined to baptism that it belongs to Christian 
adherents of a non-Catholio denomination when they 
profess the Christian Faith by the reception of bap- 
tism is a question disputed by theolo^ans. Some 
theologians of repute asoert that the privilege is granted 
in this case, and that a practical decision to this effect 
has been made by a Roman CoiD|mgation, according 
to the testimony of Konings, “111001. mor.”, II, 394 
(New York, 1878). (Cf. ralmieri^ “De matrim. 
Christ.”, th. xxvii, p. M4; Tarquim in “ Archiv far 
kath. Kirchenrecht^', L, 224 sqq.; Wems, “Jus de- 
cretal.”, IV, n. 702, not. 59; Gaispam, “De matrim.”, 
II, n. 1331; Ballerini-Palmieri, “Opiis theol. mor.”, 
3d ed., VI, 457 sqq.l Even in the early ages, the 
Venerable Bede and St. Augustine seem to have 
understood the passage from St. Paul (I Cor.) in this 
sense. 

2. The PopoZ Authority to Dissolve a Non-Christian 
Marriage.— From the eoolesiastical decisions that 
have b^n already quoted, it is dear that the Church 
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has at least the authority of explaining the Pauline 
privilege, of limiting, and extending it. This would 
give nse to no difficulties if the Pauline privilege, as 
expressed in 1 Cor., vii, 15, were an immediate Apos- 
tolic ordinance and only mediately Divine, inasmuch 
as Christ would have granted the power in general in a 
case of necessity to dissolve in favour of the Faith a 
marriage contracted in infidelity. For the entire 
Apostolic power passed to the supreme head of the 
Church, and as the Apostle could determine fixed 
rules and conditions for the dissolution of the mar- 
riages in question, the pope would have precisely the 
same authority. Yet on this point there is a diversity 
of opinion ainong theologians, and the Church has not 
settled the diimute. For, even if the privilege as pro- 
mulgated by St. Paul was of immediate Divine right, 
the Church s power to make at least modifications in 
case of necessity can readily be explained because such 
a power belong to her without a doubt in other matters 
that are of Divine right. The first opinion seems to 
have been held in the fourteenth century by eminent 
scholars like P. de Palude and de Tudeschis, and in 
the fifteenth century by St. Antoninus; in recent times 
it is defended by Gasparri, Rossi, Fahrner, and others. 
The second opinion is held by Th. Sanchez, Benedict 
XIV, St. Alphonsus, Perrone, Billot, Wemz, and 
others. The instruction of the Holy Office, 11 July, 
1866 (Collectan., n. 1353), calls the privilege a Di- 
vine privilege “ promulgated by the Apostle . How- 
ever, in spite of the disagreement in regard to the Pau- 
line privilege, the defenders of both opinions agree 
that there is another method for the dissolution of the 
marriage of infidels when one of the parties receives 
baptism, namely, by papal authority. This power is 
indeed not admittea oy all theologians. Even Lam- 
bertini (who later became Pope Benedict XIV) 
doubted it when he was secrctaiy of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council, in the causa Fhrentina, in 
the year 1726. But earlier papal decisions, as well as 
the actual decision in this very case, leave no room for 
doubt that the popes attribute to themselves this 
power and act accordingly. 

If the Pauline privilege alone be applied, it will fol- 
low that when a pagan is converted who has been liv- 
ing in polygamy, lie can be permitted to choose any 
one of liis wives who may be willing to receive bap- 
tism, provided his first wife is unwilling to live with 
him in peace or, under the circumstances, to be con- 
verted to the Faith. Hence it is that the answers of 
Roman Congregations based on the Pauline privilege 
always include the phrase nisi prima voluerit converti. 
Now several of the popes have at times granted per- 
mission to whole nations to choose any one of the sev- 
eral wives, without adding the clause “unless the 
fiirst be willing to be converted This was done for 
India by St. Pius V, 2 August, 1571, in the Constitu- 
tion “ Romani Pontificis’*. Urban VIII, 20 October, 
1626, and 17 September, 1627, did the same for the 
South American nations, and expressly declares : “ Con- 
sidering that such pagan marriages are not so fiim tliat 
in case of necessity they cannot be dissolved'*; simi- 
larly, Gregory XIII, 25 January, 1585 (cf. Ballerim- 
Palmieri, ^Opus theol. mor.**, 3d ed., VI, nn. 444, 451, 
452). The theological proof of this papal authority is 
easy for those who, as nas been said, regard the Pau- 


easy for those who, as has been said, regard tne rau- 
line privilege as an immediate Apostolic ordinance. 
For it is then expressly testified by Holy Senpture 
that the Apostolic authority, hence also the papal au- 


infidelity is not absolutely indissoluble according to 
Divine right, it follows from the general power of loos- 
mg which was granted to the successor of St. Peter, 
Matt., xvi, 19 — “Whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven" — that this 
power extends also to our present matter. Moreover, 
the successors of St. Peter are themselves the best in- 
terpreters of their power. Whenever the exercise of 
an authority that has not hitherto been clearly recog- 
nized occurs, not merely on one occasion but fre- 
quently, there can be no more doubt tliat such au- 
thority is rightfully exercised. Now this is precisely 
what took place in the grants of Pius V, Gregory Xllf, 
and Urban VIII for the vast territories of India, the 
West Indies, etc. 


3. The Dissolution of Marriage Contracted in In1v» 
ddity hy Profession in a Religious Order. — When the 
doctme explained above, which now is practically 
admitted beyond doubt, has been established, the 
question, whether a marriage contracted in infidelity 
can be dissolved by the religious profession of the 
converted party, is not very important. It is so to be 
understood that the baptized party may choose the 
religious life, even against the will of the one still un- 
baptized, and, in consequence of this, the other may 
enter upon a new marriage. According to the doc- 
trine we have iust explained, it is clear that the pope, 
at least in single cases, can permit this. Whether, ac- 
cording to a general law, and by immediate Divine 
ordinance, without the intervention of the pope, this 
privilege belongs to the baptized party, is somewhat 
connected ^th another question, viz., for what reason 
Christian (i. e. sacramental) matrimony, not yet con- 
summated, can be dissolved by religious profession. 
This leads us to the third proposition about this sub- 
ject of divorce. 

C. Christian Marriage before Consummation Can Be 
Dissolved hy Solemn Profession in a Religious Order ^ or 
hy an Act of Papal Autiumiy. 

1. Dissolution by Solemn Profession. — The fact that 
religious profession causes the dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond, provided the marriage has not been con- 
summated, 18 distinctly taught in the Extrav. Joan. 
XXII (tit. VI, cap. unic.), and was solemnly defined 
by the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, can. vi). The 
reason why this dissolution takes place is a theolomcal 
question. The definition reads: “ If anyone shall say 
that a marriage contracted, but not consummated, is 
not dissolved by the solemn religious profession of 
either one of the parties to the marriage, let him be 
anathema." The expression, hy the solemn profession^ 
is important. Neither the mere entrance into a re- 
ligious order, nor life in the novitiate, nor the so-called 

E rofession of simple vows, even though they be for 
fe, as is customary in modem congjregations, is capa- 
ble of dissolving a previous marria^.^ The simple 
vows which are pronounced in the Society of Jesus, 
either as vows ot scholastics or as vows of formed co- 
adjutors, do not dissolve a marriage which has been 
contracted and not yet consummated, though they 
cause a diriment impediment in regard to any future 
marriage. The question as to how and for wliat rea- 
son such marriage is dissolved by solemn religious pro- 
fession is answered by some by pointing to an imme- 
diate Divine right, as if God himself had so ordained 
immediately. Others, however, ascribe it to the 
power which the Church has received from God, and 
to its ordinance. The first opinion is defended by 
Dominic Soto, Th. Sanches, Benedict XIV, Perrone, 
Rosset, Palmieri, and others; the second by Heny de 
Segusia (commonly called Hostiensis), Suarez, Lay- 
mann, Kugler, the Wttrzburg theologians, Wemz, 
Gasparri, Laurentius, Fahrner, and others. The 
traoition of the Cliristian Church for centuries bejuns 
witness that Christian marria^m before consummation 
has not the same indissolubility as a consummated 
marriage. Scholars, however, are not unanimous 


S^ea^Uowin favour of theFaithth^ 
of marriage contracted in infidelity. The method of 
procedure and the precise application mvanous ca^s 
would naturally be committed to the 
ApostbUc authority. Those who consider that the 
Pauline privilege is an immediate Divine detennin^ 
tion of the case in which marriage may be diMolved, 
prove the papal authority in another way. 
follows from I Cor., vii, 15, that marriage contracted in 
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about the limits of its dissolubility. Many facts from 
the lives of the saints, of St. Thecla, St. Cecilia, St. 
Alexius, and others, such for example as are narrated 
by Grc^ry the Great (III Dialog., xiv, in P. L., 
3CSXin) and by the Venerable Bede (Hist AngL, 
xix, in P. L., XCV, 201 sqq.), are proof of the uni- 
versal Christian conviction that, even after mar- 
riage had been contracted, it was free for either of the 
married parties to separate from the other in order to 
choose a life of evangelical perfection. Now this 
would be a violation of the right of the other spouse if 
in such circumstances the marri^e bond were not dis- 
solved, or at least could not easily be dissolved under 
certain conditions, and thereby the right granted to 
the other to enter upon another marriage. The pre- 
cise conditions under which this dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond actually took place, and still takes place, 
can only be decid^ with certainty by the authentic 
declaration of the Church. Such a declaration was 
made by Alexander III, according to III Decretal., 
xxxii, 2: “After a lawfully accorded consent affecting 
the present, it is allowed to one of the parties, even 
a^nst the will of the other, to choose a monastery 
(just as certain saints have been called from marria^), 
provided that carnal intercourse shall not have taken 
place between them; and it is allowed to the one who 
IS left to proceed to a second marriage.’* A similar 
declaration was made by Innocent III, op. cit., cap. 
xiv. From this latter declaration we learn that re- 
ligious profession alone has this effect, and that there- 
fore those who wished to practise a life of higher per- 
fection in any other manner could be obliged by the 
other spouse either actually to choose the relimous 
state or else to consummate the marriage. Under 
earlier ecclesiastical conditions, no long delay was im- 
posed upon the other party before entering upon an- 
other marriage, because religious profession might be 
made without a long novitiate. The introduction of a 
novitiate of at least one year by the Council of Trent, 
and the time of three years prescribed by Pius IX ana 
Leo XIII for simple vows before the solemn profes- 
sion, and the general restriction of solenm profession 
by the establi^ment of simple profession, which does 
not dissolve the marriage bond, have rendered diffi- 
cult the dissolution of unconsummated marriage by 
religious profession. So that now it seems practically 
necessary that if one of the married parties should 
choose the state of evangelical perfection ^fore the 
consummation of the marriage, the marriage bond 
should be dissolved by papal authority. 

2. Dissolution by the rope of Marriage not yet Con- 
summated , — ^The pope’s authority as supreme head of 
the Church to dissolve Christian marria^ not yet con- 
summated is proved on the one hand from the words 
of Christ to Peter, Matt., xvi, 19 (see above, under B 
2), and on the other, from the dissolubility of such a 
marriage by religious profession, inasmuch as this pro- 
fession must be solemn, for according to the declara- 
tion of Boniface VIII (III Sexti Decretal., xv, c. 
unic.), solemn vows as such depend entirely upon the 
ordinance of the Church—’* voti solemnitas ex sold 
constitutione Ecclesiae est invcnta **, Hence it follows 
without a doubt that the dissolution of a marriage by 
solemn profession could never take place without the 
exercise of the Church's authority. Now if the 
(Dhurch can cause such a dissolution according to a 
general law, a fortiori she can do this in single cases — 
not indeed arbitrarily, but for mve reasons— because 
this power has been granted by God to dispense in 
matters of Divine ri^t, and a delected authority 
may not be exercised without a sufficient reason (cf. 
Wemz, ** Jus decretal. ", IV, n. 698, not. 39). The ac- 
tual exercise of this power on the part of the popes, 
which has become constant and general, is a further 
proof of its propriety and its actual existence. Clear 
mstances occur during the pontificates of Martin V 
’(1417-31) and Eugene IV (1431-47). St. Antoninus 


tells us that he had seen several Bulls of these popes 
which granted such a dispensation or a dissolution of a 
marriage that had not been consummated, so that 
thereafter they xnight proceed to a new marriage 
(Summa theoL, III, tit. i, o. xxi). We can find traces 
of such a practice even in much earlier times. A de- 
cretal of Alexander III, namely, IV Decretal., xiii, 2, 
seems, according to a probable int^retation, to refer 
to a possible concession of such a dissolution. Perhaps 
the decision of Gregory II to St. Boniface, in 726 (see 
above under A. 4), might possibly be explained in the 
same sense, though it is very uncertain, for it seems 
to refer neither to the dissolution of a consummated 
marriage, as some supposed, nor to the dissolution 
of a real marriage that had not been consummated, 
but rather to a declaration of invalidity. For 
several centuries the exercise of this power of dissolv- 
ing such marriages has belonged to the ordinary func- 
tions of the Holy See, and is exclusively papal, for the 
work of the Roman Congregations in such cases is only 
preparatory. However, exceptional instances occur 
when it has been delegated to bishops (Wemz, op. cit., 
n. 698, not. 41). The judicial procedure in such cases 
was exactly prescribed by Benedict XIV in his Bull of 
judicial procedure (**Dei miseratione 3 November, 
1741 (section 15), obligatory on the whole Latin 
Church. Any uncertainty about this ecclesiastical 
power (cf. Fahmer, Geschichte des Unaufloslichkeits- 
princips, p. 170 sqq.) was removed by this Bull; for if 
this power did not oelong to the Church, then the Bull 
in question would have approved and originated an in- 
stitution against all gooa morals. It is, however, in- 
conceivable that the pope could issue a general pre- 
scription that would contain an attack on morality 
and could formally sanction bigamy in certain cases. 
Several of the older canonists, especially those of Bo- 
logna, brought forward some special reasons which are 
supposed to justify the dissolution of a marriage before 
consummation, if thereby they wish to assert the 
right of dissolution by private authority, then they 
erred. If they intended to speak of a dissolution that 
could be granted by the Church, that is, by its su- 
preme head, and the permission for a new marriage, 
then they had merely collected the cases in which such 
a dissolution might take place in virtue of the papal 
authority just spoken of, but they had not given a new 
title to such dissolution. Some held the erroneous 
opinion of private dissolubility, because they regarded 
such a union as no real marriage, but simply as a be- 
trothal, and therefore they treated it according to the 
juridical principles in regard to betrothal. This the- 
ory of marriage, however, was not often defended, and 
has long disappeared from theological schools; neither 
does it deserve any consideration at present, b^ause it 
is in conflict with established Catholic dogmas. 

D. Limited Divorce, or Separation from Bed and 
Board {Divortium Imperfectum) is allowed for various 
causes, especially in the case of adultery or lapse into 
infidelity or heresy on the part of husband or wife. 

A separation of married parties leaving the marriage 
bond intact is mentioned by St. Paul, I Cor., vii, 11: 
** If she depart, that she remain unmarried, or be re- 
conciled to her husband." From the very nature of the 
case it follows that occasions may arise in which fur- 
ther cohabitation is unadvisable or even unseemly and 
morally impossible. If such circumstances do not 
bring about a dissolution of the marriage bond, at 
least a cessation of married life must be permitted. 
Hence it is that the Coimcil of Trent, immediately 
after its definition of the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond, even in case of adultery, added another canmi 
(Sess. XXIV, can. viii): “If anyone shall say that 
the Church errs when she, for many causes, decrees 
a separation of husband and wife in respect to bed 
and dwelling-place for a definite or an indefinite 
period ; let him be anathema." The cessation of mar- 
ried life in common may have different degrees. There 
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can b© th© zn©r© ©©ssation of married life {separaiio 
g^ad torum), or a complete separation as regards 
dwelling-place {aeparatio quoad cohibitaiionem). Each 
of these may be permanent or temporary. Tempo- 
rary abstinence from married life, or separatio a tore, 
may take place by mutual private consent from higher 
religious motives, not, however, if such continence be 
the occasion of moral danger to either of the parties. 
Should such danger threaten either, it would become 
their duty to resume married life. The Apostle 
speaks of this in I Cor., vii, 5: “Defraud not one an- 
other, except, perhaps, by consent, for a time, that you 
may give yourselves to prayer; and return together 
again, lest Satan tempt you for your incontinency.** 

1. The Choice of Evangelical Perfection. — For a per- 
manent separation on account ot entrance into the 
state of Christian perfection, i. e. entrance into reli- 
gious life on the part of the wife or of the husband, or 
by the reception of Holy orders on the part of the hus- 
band, there is required not only mutual consent, but 
also some arrangement on the part of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, according to the laws about such cases. This 
holds in regard to the reception of the major orders 
immediately after the contraction of marriage, even 
before it is consummated. In regard to the choice of 
religious life, it holds only after consummated mar- 
riage. For, as we have said above, by the religious 
life marriage which has not yet been consummated can 
be dissolved, and on that account newly-married par- 
ties have the right to a delay of two months to con- 
sider the choice of the state of perfection, and during 
which the consummation of the marriage may be re- 
fused (St. Alphonsus, “Theol. mor.*’, VI, n. 958). In 
case the marriage is not dissolved, the reception of 
Holy orders or religious profession cannot take place 
before provision has l)een made for a continent life on 
the part of the other party. In accordance with the 
judgment of the diocesan bishop, he or she must either 
enter a religious order, or, if a^ and other circum- 
stances remove all suspicion and all danger of incon- 
tinency, at least take a private vow of perpetual chas- 
tity. In no case can it ever be allow^ that the 
husband who should receive Holy orders might dwell in 
the same house with the wife bound only by a private 
vow (cf . Laurentius, “ Instit, jur. eccl.”, 2nd ed. , n. 694). 

2. Adultery of One of the Parties. — Cause for the 
cessation of complete community of life, which in itself 
is perpetual, is given to the innocent party by adul- 
tery of the spouse. In order, however, that this right 
may exist, the adultery must be, first, proven; second, 
not attributable to the other spouse either entirely or 
as accomplice; third, not already condoned; fourth, 
not, as it were, cora^nsated by the adultery of the 
other party (cf. IV Decretal., xiii, 6, and xix, 4, 6; 
Wernz, “Jus decret.*’, IV, n. 707 sq.; St. Alphonsus, 
VI, n. 960). If the innocent p^ty is certain of the sin 
of the other, he or she has a right immediately to r^ 
fuse the continuation of marri^ life. If the crime is 
manifest, then the innocent party is justified in leav- 
ing at once the guilty one, or in dismissing him or her 
from the house. If, however, the crime is not known, 
or not proved with certainty, then complete separar 
tion can follow only after a judicial investigation and 
a judicial decision, wliich must be made by ecclesias- 
tical authority (IV Decretal., xix, 4, 5; i, 9; Wernz, 
“Jus decretal.*’, IV, n. 711). All sexual intercourse 
outside of married life is regarded as equivalent to 
adultery in justifying complete separation, oven the 
unnatural sins of sodomy and bestiality. As proof of 
the crime may be alleged what are called suspicwnes 
vehementes. In the first centuries of the Church, there 
was often a commandment, and the duty was im- 
posed on the innocent party, to separate from the 
party guilty of adultery. There never, however, was 
any such general legislation. The duty, however, of 
separation was founded partly on the canonical pen- 
ance imposed for adultery that was publicly known 


(and this penance was incompatible with marital life), 
duty of avoiding scandal, as contin- 
ue living with a husband or wife addicted to adultery 
might seem to be a scandalous approval of this criminal 
hfe. For this latter reason, even nowadays, circum- 


there is no duty of separation; still less is there any 
duty of permanent separation; in fact, charity may in 
certain cases demand that after a temporary separa- 
tion the contrite party might be invited or admitted to 
a renewal of the married life. There is, however, never 
any obligation of justice to receive again the guilty 
party. The most that some theologians recognize is 
an ooligation of justice when the party originally in- 
nc^ent has meanwhile become guilty of the same 
crime. The innocent party always retains the right 
in justice to recall or to demand the return of the 
gmlty party. If the innocent husband or wife wishes 
to piye up this right forever, then he or she can enter a 
religious order, or he may receive Holy orders, without 
the necessity of consent on the part of the guilty wife 
or husband who has been dismissed, or without any 
further obligation being imposed upon this party (III 
Decretal., xxxii, 15, 16). The guilty party can, how- 
ever, proceed to the religious life or to the reception of 
Holy orders only with the consent of the innocent. 
This consent must either be granted expressly or b© 
deduced with certainty from the constant refusal to b© 
reconciled. It is the business of ecclesiastical author- 
ity to decide in any case, whether such certainty ex- 
ists or not. A further obligation, such as the vow of 
perpetual chastity, is not imposed upon the innocent 
party, but the freedom to remarry is allowed after the 
death of the other spouse (cf. Ill Decretal., xxxii, 19; 
Wernz, op. cit., n. 710, not. 126; St. Alphonsus, VI, n. 
969). 

3. Heresy or Defection from the Faith.-^^ext to 
adultery, a reason for s^aration almost equivalent to 
it is defection from the Faith, whether by the rejection 
of Christianity or by heresy (IV Decretal., xix, 6, 7). 
However, there are some important differences to b© 
noted: — 

(a) In the case of adultery, a single action, if proven, 
is enough for permanent separation, but in the case of 
infidelity or heresy, a certain persistence in the sin is 
required (cf. St. Thomas, IV ^nt., dist. xxxv, Q. i, a. 
1), such for example as adhesion to a non-Oathoho de- 
nomination. 

(b) An ecclesiastical sentence is necessary in this 
case for the right of permanent separation. If this 
has not l>een obtained, the innocent party is bound to 
receive the guilty party after conversion and recon- 
ciliation with the Church. This is expressly decided 
by IV Decretal., xix, 6. When, however, the ri^t to 
permanent separation has been granted, the innocent 
party can proceed at once to the religious life or re- 
ceive Holy orders, and thereby render it impossible to 
return to married life. It need hardly be mentioned 
that infidelity or heresy, as such, gives no just cause 
for separation of any kind, if it existed before the mar- 
riage was contracted, ana if a dispensation from the 
impediment of disparity of worship between a bap- 
tized and a non-baptized person lias been granted, or 
if a valid marriage, even without ecclesiastical dis- 

E ensation, lias taken place between a Catholic and a 
aptized non-C'!atholic. In such cases, passage from 
one denomination to another does not give a reason 
for separation. 

4. Danger to Body or Soul. — Besides these special 
cases of separation founded on ecclesiastical law, 
many other cases may arise, which, of their nature, jus- 
tify temporary separation. They are summt‘d uji 
under the general notion of “danger to body or soul 
(periculum corporis aut animee). There must, of 
course, be question of an approximate danger of great 
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harm, because this very important right of the other 

r y may not be set aside, or even partially limited, 
trivial reasons. The reasons for a temporary 
separation are as various as the evils which may be in- 
flicted. To judge the wavity correctly, reasonable 
eonsideration is demanded of all the cmjumstances. 
Danger to the soul, which is given as a reason for 
separation, almost always supposes a crime on the 
part of the other party. It consists in temptation to 
some mortal sin, either to the denial of the Catholic 
Faith, or the neglect of the proper education of the 
children, or to some other grievous sin and violation 
of the moral law. Dangerous solicitation, or pres- 
sure, or intimidation, or threats inflicted either by, or 
witii the consent of, one party, or silent approbation to 
induce the other to a mevous violation of duty would 
give justification — and even the obli^tion, if the dan- 
ger were great — ^to proceed to separation, which should 
last as long as the danj^r exists. Such a reason as 
this might later on justi^ a separation in the case of a 
mixed marriage. Danger to the body, which is a fur- 
ther reason for a separation, means any great danger 
to life or health, as well as other intolerable condi- 
tions. Such are, without doubt, plotting against 
one’s life, ill-treatment which in the circumstances 
should be regarded as gross, well-grounded fear of 
dangerous contagion, insanity, serious and constant 
ouarrelling, etc. It is to be noted that in every case 
tliere must be a very serious evil to justify separation 
for any length of time. Other inconveniences must be 
borne with Christian patience. Great crimes of one 
party, provided they are not against marital fidelity, 
or do not include any incentive to sin on the part of 
the other, do not, according to Catholic law, of them- 
selves give any right to separation; neither do punish- 
ments that might be inflicted on the guilty party in 
consequence of such crimes, even when this punish- 
ment be joined with dishonour. The Catholic view of 
this matter is directly opposed to the non-Catholic, 
which, as we have seen above under A. 3. (e), permits 
in such cases the dissolution of the marriage bond. 

By private authority, i. e. without previous ap- 
plication to an ecclesiastical court and its decision, a 
temporary separation may take place when delay 
W'ould bring danger. The church law does not allow 
a separation in other cases (Wemz, “Jus Decret.”, 
IV. n. 714; St. Alphonsus, “Theol. mor.”, VI, n. 971), 
although, where there are evident and public reasons 
for separation, the non-observance of the Churches 
regulations can more easily l>e overlooked. Senary 
tion because of the mere decision of a civil judge is 
never allowed to Catholics. (Cf. Ill Cone. plen. 
Baltim., tit. IV, c. ii.) 
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For divorce among the Jews: Amram, The Jewish Law of 
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II. In Civil Jurisprudence. — Divorce is defined 
in civil jurisprudence as “ the dissolution or partial sus- 

S ^nsion by law of the marriage relation" (Bouvier's 
aw Dictionary). Strictly speaking, there is but one 
form of absolute divorce, known, under the name 
derived from the civil and canon law, as divorce a 
vinculo matrimoniij i. e. from the marriage tie. In the 
states where it is administered this form of divorce 
puts an end legally to the marriage relation. There is, 
however, a limited form of divorce which is, more 
accurately speaking, a suspension, either for a time or 
indefinitely, of the marriage relation, and is known as 
divorce a menad et toroj or from bed and board. In 
addition, in some states courts grant decrees declaring 
marriages absolutely void, ab initio ^ i. e. from the be- 
ginning. Such marriages never having been valid, 
the parties cannot be said to have been divorced ; how- 
ever, proceedings for nullity are frequently provided 
for under divorce statutes. 

Pre-Christian Divorce Legislation among the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. — Before the adoption 
of Christianity as the state religion of the Roman 
Empire, it would appear that divorce in some 
form existed among all ancient peoples from whom 
European civilization is derived . Among the Hebrews 
no precedent for divorce can be foundf prior to the 
Mosaic Law. It became frequent afterwards, though 
it would seem that the husband alone possessed 
the power, at least^ until the reign of Herod. 
Divorce was prevalent among the Greeks, especially in 
Athens, but the party suing had to appeal to the 
magistrate, state the grounds of complaint, and sub- 
mit to his judgment; if the wife was the prosecutor, 
she was obliged to appear in person. The lax cus- 
toms of the ^artans made divorce rare. Among the 
Romans the law of Romulus permitted divorce to 
men, but refused it to women. Adultery, poisoning of 
children, and falsification or counterfeitmg of keys, 
were sufficient grounds. While divorce was so far 
free that there was no one authorized by the civil 
power to oppose it, this freedom was restrained by 
the moral feeling of the people and their respect for 
the marriage bond. It was necessary to consult the 
family council and there was fear of the authorit y of 
the censors. There were three forms of marriage 
among the Romans: the confarreatio, which was cele- 
brated with certain highly religious ceremonies pecu- 
liar to that form of wading; the conventto in munum, 
effected by a simulated purchase {coemptio), a much 
more simple ceremony; and the usus or prescription, 
where, after living with her husband for one year with- 
out being absent for three days, the woman came, as 
in the other forms of marriage, in manum mariti, that 
is to say^ under the control of her husband. No in- 
stance of divorce is known before a. u. c. 6^ or 523. 
It is thought by many that this was the first instance 
of divorce under the Roman Republic, but it would 
seem probable that it was the first divorce for the 
special purpose of retaining the wife’s dower {dos). 
This is the suggestion of Becker, who points out that 
the divorce ofAntonius took place in a. u. c. 447, 
and states that other proof exists that in much earlier 
times divorce was properly established and strictly or- 
dained by laws. He quotes also from Cicero (Fhil.. 
ii, 28) where he s^s jokingly of Antonius, who had 
dismissed his wife Cytheris under the same formalities 
as those of divorce, “that he commanded her to have 
her own property according to the Twelve Tables; he 
took away her keys and drove her out." 

The causes for divorce on the part of the woman 
were capital offences, adulteiy, and drinking. After 
the Pumc wars the number of divorces reached scan- 
dalous proportions. Sulla. Caesar, Pompey, Cicero, 
Antony, Augustus, and Tiberius all put away their 
wives. Under Augustus an effort was made to curb 
the licence of divorce. In the interest of publicity, 
that emperor made it necessary for the party a^ftlfing 
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a divorce to make his declaration in the presence of 
seven witnesses, all Roman citizens of full age. Di- 
vorce remained, however, a private legal act. Women 
could obtain divorce without any fault of their hus- 
bands. Under the Roman law of the early imperial 
period, there was a separation pronounced, first, be- 
tween parties whose marria^ engagement was not 
legally contracted ; second, where parties were separ- 
ated when the contract of espousals had been made 
but not consummated by actual marriage. Thi.s was 
known as repudium, TOivortium was a separation 
of persons already married, and included divorce a 
mensd et toro and a vinculo matrimonii. 

Imperml Christian Legislation.— -In 331 Constantine 
the Great restricted the causes for divorce to three 
on the part of the man, viz., if he was a mur- 
derer, a poisoner, or a robber of graves; and three on 
the part of the woman, viz., if she was an adulteress, a 
poisoner, or a corrupter of youth. Among soldiers an 
absence of four years was sufficient to entitle the 
petitioner to a divorce. This edict was ratified by 
Theodosius the Great and Honorius. Under Justinian 
several reasons for divorce were added, and liberty of 
divorce by mutual consent was restored by his 
nephew Justin (565-78). No change was now made 
in the Roman law until after a lapse of 340 years, 
when Leo the Philosopher (880-912) made a collection 
of laws known as the ‘‘Libri Basilici**, from which 
he excluded the edicts of Justin. 

English Legislation. — ^According as Catholic doc- 
trine penetrated more profoundly the medieval life, 
the laws of European nations were gradually accom- 
modated to its demands. In this way, for example, the 
teaching of the Council of Trent (1563), which anathe- 
matized the error that matrimony could so far be 
dissolved by divorce that it was lawful to marry again, 
was universally accepted among the nations adhering 
to the Catholic Church. This council, however, in- 
troduced thereby no essential change in the divorce 
law of the Church. Originally, under the common 
law of England, there was no jurisdiction on the 
subject of divorce excepting in the ecclesiastical 
courts, they having jurisdiction in all matters re- 
lating to marriage and divorce, the restitution of 
conjugal rights, suits for limits divorce and for 
annulment of marriage. This followed from the 
Catholic doctrine that marriage, being a sacrament, 
could not be dissolved; for the same reason any 
question relative to its validity or to a suspension 
of conjugal relations must necessarily pertain tt) 
the ecclesiastical courts. The ecclesiastical law of 
England, though originatinc differently fmm the other 
branches of the common Taw and distinguished by 
special rules, was part of the unwritten law of the 
State, just as what are technically called the common 
law, the law of admiralty, and e(piity. 

The Protestant Reformers rejected the sacramental 
theory of marriage, and agreed that absolute divorce 
should be granted for adultery and for malicious de- 
sertion, and that the innocent party might then 
marry. As they also rejected the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts it was for some time a question 
among them whether marriage wtis dissolved ipso facto 
by the commission of one of those offences, or whether 
it was necessary to have the dissolution declared bv 
public authority. Luther recommended the parish 
priest as the proper tribunal. Appeals were 
times taken to the prince or sovereign. Gradually 
‘‘ consistorium courts’’ were created, of both lay ana 
ecclesiastical members, under sanction of the civil 
power. In England under Henry VIII, after his sepa- 
ration from the Catholic Church, the law relative te 
divorce remained practically unchanged. An ©“OJt 
was made in the time of Edward VT S 

adoption of a new code of ecclesiastical laws, dratt^ 
mainly by Cranmer, under which separation a rmnsd 
et toro was not recognized and complete divorce was 
V— -5 


granted in cases of extreme conjugal faithlessness; in 
cases of conjugal desertion or cruelty: in cases where a 
husband not guilty of desertion of his wife, had been 
several years absent from her, provided there were 
reason to believe him dead ; and in cases of such vio- 
lent hatred as rendered it in the highest degree im- 
probable that the husband and wife would survive 
their animosities and again love one another. Di- 
vorce was denied when both parties were guilty of un- 
faithfulness, and when only one was guilty the inno- 
cent party might marry again. The ecclesiastical 
court was to decide all questions concerning these 
causes. It is said by Howard (Hist, of Matrim. Insti- 
tutions, p. 80) that the principles of this code, known as 
the Reformatio Legum ’ ’, were carried out in practice, 
though not enactetl into law. He adds that ‘ ‘ according 
to the ancient form of judgment divorce was prob- 
ably still pronounced only a mensa et thoro; but what- 
ever the shape of the decrees, there is strong evidence 
that from about 1548 to 1602, except for the short 
period of Mary’s reign, 'the community, in cases of 
adultery, relied upon them as justifying a second act 
of matrimony’”. He says also that throughout 
nearly the whole of Elizabeth’s rei^ new marriages 
were freely contracted after obtaining divorce from 
unfaithful partners. However, in 1602 the Star 
Chamber pronounced a marriage invalid which had 
been contracted after separation from bed and board 
by the decree of an ecclesiastical judge (Foljambe’s 
case, 3 Salk. 138). 

Following this decision the canon law was adminis- 
tered in the English spiritual courts with such rigour 
that it required an Act of Parliament to permit a re- 
marriage after divorce. In the tenth year of James I 
(1613) an Act was passed to restrain remarriage by one 
party while the other waa alive, excepting, however, 
cases where sentences of divorce had been pronoimced 
by ecclesiastical courts. There were some cases 
where, after sentences had been pronounced by an ec- 
clesiastical court, a second marriage was upheld, but 
the decisions are generally to the effect that a perfect 
marriage cannot be dissolved excepting by death. 
Oughton says (tit. 215) “that the marriage tie once 
perfected cannot be dissolved by man, but only by 
natural death. The parties may be separated, but 
they remain man and wife”. The Puritans of Eng- 
land strongly advocated the right of divorce, but with- 
out effect, and until 1857 there was no English statute 
which permitted the granting of a decree of absolute 
divorce by any court, the only jurisdiction being 
vestecl in Parliament. Precedents of divorce by Par- 
liament strictly so called are not found earlier than 
1698, but it came to be understood that if a divorce a 
mensd had been granted by the spiritual court, a di- 
vorce would be granted by Parliament absolutely dis- 
solving the marriage, though only for the eause of 
adultery on the part of the wife. By the Act of 1857 
the entire jurisdiction in matrimonial questions was 
transfer!^ to a new civil court for divorce and matri- 
monial causes, and since the judicature Act of 1873 
this jurisdiction has been vested in the probate, di- 
vorce, and admiralty division of the High Court of 
Justice. Its pt>wer is restricted, however, to England 
alone. The principles upon which divorce legislation 
may bo based and which may be traced in the legisla- 
tion of those countries that permit divorce, are stated 
bv Bishop (Marriage, Divorce and Separation, §46, ©d. 
ot 1891) as follows:— , , j , 

“ Matrimony is a natural nght, to be forfeited only 
by some wrongful act. Therefore the government 
should permit every suitable person to be the husband 
or wife of another, who will substantially perform the 
duties of the matrimonial relation ; and when it is in 
good faith entered into, and one of the parties without 
the other’s fault so far fails in those duties as pra<y 
tically to frustrate its ends, the government should 
provide some means whereby, the failure being estab- 
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lished and shown to be permanent, the innocent party 
may be freed from the mere le^l bond of what has in 
fact ceased to be marriage, and left at liberty to form 
another alliance. The guilty party would have no 
claim to be protected m a second marriage; and 
whether it should be permitted to him or not is a ques- 
tion, not of right with him, but of public expediency, 
upon which there is considerable diversity of opin- 
ion.’* 

Modern Euroj)ean Le^lation. — K full collection of 
laws and statistics relating to marriage and divorce 
in hJuropean countries will be found in the report of 
the United States Commissioner of Labor, Carroll 
D. Wright, for 1889. It is therein stated that “ prior 
to 1868 the ecclesiastical courts had in most of 
the countries named more or less complete jurisdio- 
tion over matrimonial causes, but the ci'^ courts have 
now exclusive jurisdiction over such matters in all of 
them**. In Austria-Hungary absolute divorce is not 
allowed to members of the Catholic Church. Prior to 
1 January, 1876, all the cantons of Switzerland had 
their own peculiar laws of divorce, but subs^uent to 
that date a general law governing the subject took 
effect. In Germany perpetual separation equivalent 
to limited divorce was abolished throughout the em- 
pire, and the causes for such separation were made 
causes for absolute divorce. In Hungary divorce h£is 
been legal for Protestants since 1786 and for Hebrews 
since 1863. The laws of their respective churches ap- 
ply to Latin Catholics, Greek Catholics, and Orthodox 
Greeks. Questions of divorce or validity of marriage 
among Protestants are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the civil courts. Excepting for Protestants and He- 
brews, the ecclesiastical courts of other bodies have 
jurisdiction. In case of mixed marriage the court of 
the defendant *s confession has jurisdiction. In Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, still Catholic countries, no abso- 
lute divorce is permitted . In Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
Mexico, and Cuba, limit^ divorce alone is permitted. 

The following causes in Austria and in Hungary for 
absolute divorce are typical: in Austria, aaultery; 
commission of a crime punishable by five years im- 
prisonment; malicious abandonment or non-appear- 
ance after one year’s solicitation where the absentee’s 
residence is known ; assault endangering life or health ; 
repeated cruelty ; unconquerable aversion, on account 
of which both parties demand a divorce. In the last 
case a limited divorce or separation from bed and 
l^ard must first be obtained. In Belgium, where the 
husband is at least twenty-five years of age and the 
wife twenty-one, and the parties have been married 
two years or longer, divorce may be obtained by mu- 
tual consent on certain terms and conditions, but 
must be approved by the courts. In France divorce 
was introauced by the law of 1792. This law was 
modified in 1798 and in 1803 (Code Napoleon), w^ 
subsequently abrogated in 1816, and reintroduced in 
1884 ; the grounds of divorce being adultery of either 
party; excesses, cruelty, grave injury inflicted by one 
spouse on the other; condemnation to infamous pen- 
alty of either of the spouses; mutual and persevering 
agreement of the wedded to separate, if said consent 
is expressed and established as prescribed. By recent 
legislation, after the lapse of a fixed period of time, a 
decree of separation can be changed into a judgment 
of divorce on the application of either of the parties. 
(Civil Code, Sec. 307.) In the German Empire perpet- 
ual judicial separations have been abolished, and all 
subjects of the empire, without regard to their relig- 
ious stetus may avail themselves of the laws of di- 
vorce which exist in their respective states. In Prus- 
sia there are seven causes known as major causes for 
divorce and six as minor causes. Among the major 
causes are: false accusations of serious crimes pre- 
ferred by one of the parties against the other, and en- 
demgering the life, honour, or office of the other spouse ; 


among the minor causes are: insanity, disorderly con- 
duct or mode of living, refusal of maintenance or sup- 
port by the husband. It may be noted that in the 
divorce laws of European states there exists much 
similarity as regards the causes for divorce. In Scot- 
land divorce is granted for adultery and malicious de- 
sertion; the former since 1560; the latter since 1573. 
The injured party has the right to choose either a judi- 
cial separation or an absolute divorce. In Ireland the 
civil courts have no jurisdiction to grant decrees of 
absolute divorce. In Canada exclusive authority 
was conferred upon the Parliament by the British 
North America Act of 1867 (Sec. 91). At that time 
courts of divorce existed in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia, 
and they still continue to exercise their functions. 
Excepting in Prince Edward Island, the divorce 
courts appear to have been modelled upon the English 
court of divorce and matrimonial causes. A court 
of divorce and Edimony was established in Prince Ed- 
ward Island as early as 1836. In the other provinces 
of Canada no divorce court has ever been constituted 
and divorces are granted only by special Act of Fed- 
eral Parliament. The courts of Quebec, however, can 
grant separation de corps imder the English divorce 
court practice and annul marriage on the ground of 
impotence. 

In Australia, at the time of the formation of the 
Federal Commonwealth, there were divorce courts in 
all or almost all of the constituent states. Under the 
Constitution (Act 63-64, Viet., ch. xii,part V, Sec. 51), 
power was granted to the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, comprising the states of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia, with respect to di- 
vorce and matrimonial causes and in relation to pa- 
rental rights and the custody and guardianship of in- 
fants. The object of this subsection is stated to have 
been to avoid “ the great mistake made by the framers 
of the Constitution of the United States of America, 
who left the q^uestion to the states to deal with as they 
respectively tnought proper” and “ to provide for uni- 
formity in the law of divorce” (Quick and Garran, 
Aust. Const., pp. 262-609). The local statutes in the 
various states still prevail, however, with the right of 
appeal to the High Court with respect to judgments 
of the Supreme Court of a state (Act of 1903, 2 Com. 
Stat., p. 148). In New Zealand, which does not form 
a part of the Australian Commonwealth, divorce is 
allowed for adultery on the part of the wife, and adul- 
tery with certain aggravating circumstances, or with 
cruelty, on the part of the husband. (New Zealand 
Statutes, Vol. I, p. 229.) 

Divorce in the United States , — Colonial Period 
(1607-1787). — ^At the time of the settlement of the 
various colonies which subsequently declared their in- 
dependence of Great Britain, there were no ecclesias- 
tical courts ; as in England, therefore, the practice of 
special acts of legislatures obtained. Sometimes it 
was in the form of a private statute directly dissolving 
the marriage; sometimes the court was empowered to 
investigate the cause and ^ant the divorce if the com- 
plaint was sustained. There are many instances of 
le^lative divorces granted in the New I^gland col- 
onies, all being divorces a vinculo. Adultery and de- 
sertion were sufficient reasons, though male adultery 
would require additional circumstances. In the 
Southern colonies there was no court having jurisdic- 
tion to grant divorce, though in some of them an ap- 
peal for alimony would be considered in a court of 
equity. Under the Dutch government of New York 
divorce jurisdiction was exercised by the courts for 
absolute, as well as for limited, separation, but when 
the English took possession of the coloiw, this juris- 
diction was no lon^r recognized. In Pennsylvania 
under “The Great Law of 1682” divorce was author- 
ized for adultery. The legislature also granted di- 
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TOroes. In New Jeroey there was no divorce jurisdic- 
tion granted the courts. It may be said, therefore 
that outsid6 of New England during the colonial period 
there was no such thiM as a judicial divorce. 

From 1787-1906.-— The Constitution of the United 
States does not grant the Federal Government any 
power over the subject of divorce. In this matter, 
therefore, Congress can legislate only for the District 
of Columbia and for the territories. The organic acts 
creating the territories give power to their legislatures 
over all*' rightful subjects of legislation not inconsist- 
ent with the constitution of the laws of the United 
States ; special and general divorce laws are, there- 
fore, within the wwerof territorial legislatures, but by 
the Act of 30 July, 1886, all special divorce acts have 
been expressly forbidden. The various states of the 
Union succeeded to the full sovereign rights exercised 
by the Parliament of England over all subjects relat- 
ing to marriage and divorce, but in the absence of 
special divorce statutes, there being no tribunal hav- 
ing jurisdiction, the law would remain the same as in 
the colonies prior to the Revolution. However, all 
states of the Union have adopted divorce statutes, ex- 
cepting South Carolina, and have clothed the courts 
with full jurisdiction to administer relief. In most of 
the states and territories divorces a vinculo and a 
meuBd et loro are provided for, and in some of the 
states courts of equity take jurisdiction over special 
proceedings for a decree of nullity of marriage. In 
some states, however, decrees a mensd are expressly 
forbidden. The causes for which a decree may be 
granted vary from the single cause of adultery on the 
part of either husband or wife (law of New Vork and 
the District of Columbia) to nine separate causes in 
the State of W^hington, the last being known as the 
“omnibus provision"*, which permits a divorce for any 
other cause deemed by the court sufficient, provided 
that the court shall be satisfied that the parties can no 
longer live together. In most of the states there is no 
restriction upon the parties remarrying after divorce, 
though in some, as in New York, the court may forbia 
the guilty party to remarry during the lifetime of the 
innocent, and in others, as in Pennsylvania, marria^ 
of the guilty party with a paramour during the life- 
time of the innocent party is null and void. 

Great uncertainty as to the effect of the divorce stat- 
utes of the different states has arisen where relief has 
been sought by a party whose husband or wife was 
resident oT a dinerent state from that in which the pro- 
ceeding was brought. While it is a fundamental 
princi^e that the courts of any state have entire con- 
trol over the citizens of that state in divorce proceed- 
ings. a different question arises where the husband is a 
resident of one state and the wife of another. The 
English doctrine that the domicile of the husband is 
that of the wife, irrespective of where she may actu- 
ally be living during coverture, does not prevail in the 
United States. For the purposes of a divorce pro- 
ceeding the wife may have a domicile separate from 
that of her husband. In consequence of this rule of 
American law it has frequently happened that actions 
for divorce have been initiated and carried to a con- 
clusion without the respondent receiving any actual 
notice of the proceeding. This is made possible by 
provisions in the state statutes providing for service 
of notice by publication, where actual service cannot 
be had upon a respondent by reason of absence from 
the state. While decrees granted in accordance with 
the statutes of any particular state are valid in that 
state, there is no power to enforce a recognition of their 
validity in other states, and in consequence it fre- 
quently happens that a divorce may be valid m one 
state and invalid in another ; the children of a second 
marriage legitimate in one state and illegitimate in 
another; the property rights of the former husband 
and wife terminated in one state and in full for^ m 
another. The Constitution of the United States (Art. 


iy,bcc.I) provides that “full faith and credit shall be 
given in each state to the public acts, records and 
judicial proceedings of every other state, and the Con- 
gress may by general laws prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records and proceedings shall be 
roved, and the effect thereof.** This provision, 
owever, does not require the recognition of a divorce 
where one of the parties is not a citizen of the state 
that has granted the decree. Thus in a case where a 
husband abandoned his wife without justifiable cause, 
and removed to another state and acquired a domicile 
therein, and the wife remained in the matrimonial 
domicile, since her domicile did not follow that of her 
husband when he sued for a divorce in the state of his 
new domicile, and a decree was rendered upon a 
merely constructive service of process, it was held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that the court 
of the husband *s domicile did not acquire such juris- 
diction over the wife as would entitle a decree to ob- 
ligatory enforcement in the state of her domicile, 
though the state in which the decree was rendered haa 
power to enforce it within its borders, and the state of 
the wife*8 domicile had the power to give the decree 
efficacy if it saw fit to do so. (Haddock vs. Haddock. 
201, U. S., 562.) While the courts of the states called 
upon to administer divorce statutes receive their juris- 
diction by reason of the theory adopted by the legislar 
tures representing the actually predominant sentiment 
of the various communities that marriage results 
from a civil contract, bringing about a civil status 
with certain rights and duties appertaining to hus- 
band and wife, they by no means accept the theory 
that it is such a relation or status that the parties by 
their own agreement can dissolve it. The difference 
lietween the marria^ relation and that of a contract 
is set out by Bishop in the following language: — “Be- 
cause the parties cannot mutually dissolve it; be- 
cause an act of God incapacitating one to discharge its 
duties will not release it ; because there is no accepted 
performance that will end it; l)ecause a minor of mar- 
riageable ago can no more recede from it than an 
adult ; because it is not dissolved by failure of the orig- 
inal consideration; because no suit for damages will 
lie for the non-fulfillment of its duties; because legisla- 
tion may annul it at pleasure ; and because none of its 
other elements are those of contract but are all of 
status.** (I, Marriage and Divorce^ § 46.) 

Keeping this distinction in mind, it will be perceived 
that a suit for divorce is not an action on a contract, 
but is a proceeding sui generis founded on the violation 
of duty enjoined by law and resembling more an action 
of tort than of contract . The law looks upon marriage 
as a permanent status, to be ended onlyby the death of 
one ijf the parties, a promise of competent persons to 
marry at their pleasure reejuiring a marriage licence 
merely to attest their competency. To change this 
status by divorce it is necessa^ to satisfy the court 
that the purpose of the marriage relation has been 
ended by the fault of the guilty party, and that greater 
evil will follow from maintaining the marriage status 
than from terminating it. Therefore, in theory, the 
divorce statutes embrace only such causes as are re- 
cognized as lieing of such a nature as to defeat the ends 
for which the marriage was entered into. In the great 
majority of the United States six causes are included 
in this category: (1) adultery, (2) bigamy, (3) convic- 
tion of crime in certain classes of cases, (4) intolerable 
cruelty, (5) wilful desertion for two years, (6) habitual 
drunkenness. These are recognized as just causes, 
either for absolute divorce or for divorce a mensd. 
The following causes are also considered such impedi- 
ments to a lawful marriage that upon their being made 
to appear, the courts will decree such marriages null 
and void, in some jurisdictions under a separate pro- 
ceeding for nullity, and in others under the form of a 
proceeding for divorce. These causes are (1) im- 
potence, (2) consanguinity and affinity properly lim- 
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ited, (3) existing marriage, (4) fraud, force, or coercion, 
(6) insanity unknown to the other party. 

The growth of divorce in the United States under the 
general divorce laws has been unprecedented, and ex- 
ceeds in number those of any other modern nation, 
excepting J apan . An analysis of the statistics prepared 
by Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, in 1889, 
showed the total number of divorces for a period of 
twenty years, from 1867 to 1887, to be 328,716, an in- 
crease of 157 per cent, while the increase iiij)opulation 
for the same period was 60 per cent. The Census 
Bulletin upon marru^e and divorce in the United 
States, issued by the llepartment of Labor and Com- 
merce under authority of an Act of Congress, in 1908, 
shows that the total number of divorces for the entire 
country from 1887 to 1906 inclusive was 945,625. 
For the earlier investigation covering the twenty 
years, from 1867 to 1886 inclusive, the number re- 
ported was 328,716, or hardly more than one-third 
of the number reported in the second twenty years. 

At the beginning of the forty-year period covered 
by the two investigations, divorces occurred at the 
rate of 10,000 a year. At the end of that period the 
annual number was about 66,000. This increase, 
however, must be considered in connexion with the 
increase in population. An increase of 30 per cent in 
population between the years 1870 to 1880, was ac- 
companied by an increase of 79 per cent in the num- 
ber of divorces granted. In the next decade, 1880 to 
1890, the population increased 25 per cent and divor- 
ces 70 per cent. In the following decade, 1890 to 
1900, an increase of 21 per cent in population was ac- 
companied by an increase of 66 per cent in the number 
of divorces. In the six years from 1900 to 1906, pop- 
ulation, as estimated, increased 10.5 per cent and di- 
vorces 29.3 per cent. It thus appears at the end of 
the forty-year period that divorces were increasing 
about three times as fast as the population, while in 
the first decade, 1870 to 1880, they increased only 
about two and two-thirds as fast. 

The divorce rate per 100,000 population increased 
from 29 in 1870 to 82 in 1905. In the former year 
there was one divorce for every 3441 persons and in 
the latter year one for every 1218. The rate per 100,- 
000 married population was 81 in the year 1870 and 
200 in the year 1900. This comparison indicates that 
divorce is at present two and one-half times as com- 
mon, compared with married population, as it was 
forty jrears ago. Divorce rates appear to be much 
higher in the United States than in any of the foreign 
countries for which statistics relating to this subject 
have been obtained. Two-thirds of the total number 
of divorces granted in the twenty-year period covered 
by this investigation were granted to the wife. The 
most common single ground for divorce is desertion. 
This accounts for 38.9 per cent of all divorces (period 
1887 to 1906), 49.4 per cent or almost one-half of 
those granted to the husband, and 33.5 per cent orone- 
third-of those granted to the wife. The next most 
important ground of divorce is, for husbands, adul- 
tery, and for wives, cruelty. Of the divorces granted 
to husbands (1887 to 1906), 28.8 per cent were for 
adultery, and of those granted to wives 27.5 per cent 
were for cruelty. Only 10 per cent of the divorces 
granted to wives were for adultery of the husband, and 
10.5 per cent of divorces granted to husbands were for 
cruelty on the part of the wife. Drunkenness was the 
ground for divorce in 5.3 per cent of the cases for 
which the wife brought suit, and in 1.1 per cent of the 
cases in which the suit was brought by the husband. 
Intemperance was reported as an indirect or contribu- 
tory cause for divorce in 5 per cent of the divorces 
granted to the husband, and in 18 per cent of the di- 
vorces granted to the wife, and appeared as a direct or 
indirect cause in 19.5 per cent of all divorces, and 26.3 
per cent of those granted to wives, and 6.1 per cent of 
those granted to husbands. Only 15 per cent of the 


divorces were returned as contested and probably in 
many of these cases the contesting was hardly more 
than a formality. Alimony was demanded in 18 per 
cent of the divorces granted to the wife and was 
granted in 12.7 per cent. The pre^rtion of husbands 
who asked for alimony was 2.8 per cent and the pro- 
portion obtaining it was 2 per cent. The average 
duration of marriages terminated by divorce is about 
ten years. Sixty per cent or three-fifths last less than 
ten years and forty per cent last longer. Of the di- 
vorced couples known to have been married in the 
United States 88.5 per cent were married in the same 
state in which they were divorced. Of the divorced 
couples known to have been married in foreign coun- 
tries 36.9 per cent were married in Canada, 12.7 per 
cent in England, 16.1 per cent in Germany and 
1.9 per cent in Ireland. Children were reported in 
39.8 per cent of the total number of divorced cases. 
The proportion is much larger for divorces granted to 
the wife than for divorces granted to the husband; 
children being present in 46.8 per cent of the former 
class of divorces and 26 per cent of the latter. A rea- 
son suggested for this is that the children are usually 
assignor by the court to the mothers, and to her, 
therefore, divorce does not imply separation from her 
chfidren, while to the husband it involves a severance 
of the parental as well as the marital relation. In 
Canada during 1900 there were eleven divorces; in 
1901 nineteen. In England there were 284 in 1902, 
as compared with 177 in 1901. In Germany at the 
same time there were about 10,000 annually, and in 
France 21,939, with a tendency towards a rapid in- 
crease. Among the Japanese there are about 100,000 
divorces per annum. It is estimated that about fifty 
per cent of divorced couples have children, and it is 
urged ** that consideration for the children of divorced 
people should be a first concern in stimulating re- 
strictive legislation It has been stated that three- 
quarters of the boys in two reformatories, one in Ohio 
and one in Illinois, come from families broken up by 
death or divorce, “mainly by divorce’* (The Divorce 
Question in New Hampshire, Rev. W. Stanley Emery). 

Divorce Congress of 190G . — ^A well concerted effort 
was made in 1900, upon the initiative of the State 
of Pennsylvania, to secure uniform legislation by the 
various states and territories of the IJnion so as to 
eliminate as far as possible fraudulent proceedings for 
divorce. It resulted in the meeting of a Divorce Con- 
gress in the City of Washington, where all of the states, 
excepting Nevada, Mississippi, and South Carolina, 
were represented, in addition to the District of (Colum- 
bia and the territory of New Mexico. The outcome of 
this congress was the adoption of a form of statute 
designed to overcome flagrant evils arising from lack 
of uniformity, and also from inherent objections to 
various existing methods of proced ure . A summary of 
these points will show how far the existing statutes 
were considered to need amendment. Having in mind 
the evils that have arisen from migratory divorce (that 
is, where the plaintiff has left his or her own state to 
obtain a residence for the purpose of divorce in another) 
the congress recommended that all suits for divorce 
should be brought and prosecuted only in the state 
where one of the parties has a bona fide residence ; that 
when the courts are given cognizance of suits where 
the plaintiff was domiciled in a foreign jurisdiction at 
the time the cause of complaint arose, relief should not 
be granted unless the cause be included among those 
recognized in the foreign domicile, and the same rule 
shomd apply in the case of the defendant. At least 
two years residence should be required of one of the 
parties before jurisdiction should be assumed. The 
defendant should be given every opportunity to ap- 
pear and make defence, and one accused as co-respon- 
dent should be permitt^ to defend in the same suit. 
Hearings and trials should always be before the court 
and not before a delegated representative of it, and in 
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all im^ntested cases, and in any other case where in 
the judgment of the court it is wise, a disinterested 
attorney should be assigned to defend the cause. No 
decree sho^d be granted on affirmative proof aside 
froin the admission of the respondent. A decree dis- 
solving marriage so as to permit remarriage of either 
party should not become operative until the lapse of a 
reasonable time after heanng or trial upon the merits 
of the case. If an inhabitant of one state should go 
into another state or territory to obtain a divorce for a 
cause which occurred in the matrimonial domicile, or 
for a cause which would not authorize a divorce by the 
laws of that domicile, such divorce should have no 
force or effect in the state of the domicile. Fraud or 
collusion in obtaining or attempting to obtain divorces 
should be made a statutory crime. The legitimacy of 
children bom during coverture, exc^t in the case of 
bigamous marriages, should not be affected by divorce 
of the parents. On the subject of causes each state 
should legislate for its own citizens and the common 
sentiment of that state should be properly expressed 
by the enumeration of causes in its own statute. Those 
heretofore given are recognized as representing the 
view of the great majoritv as covering offences against 
the marriage contract of so serious a character as to 
defeat the purpose of the marital relation. The con- 
mss expressed the hope that the number of causes for 
divorce would be reduced rather than increased and 
declared its opinion that in such jurisdictions as New 
York and the District of (\)lumbia, where the only 
cause is adultery, no change is called for. It was 
recommended that where conviction of crime is made 
a cause, it must be followed by imprisonment for two 
years, but no absolute divorce should be granted for 
insanity, and that desertion should not be a cause un- 
less persisted in for at least two years. Practically 
the same causes for divorce a mensd et loro were 
enumerated. The provisions of this statute have al- 
ready been adoptecl in Delaware and New Jersey and 
are under consideration (1908) in other states. While 
the reforms thus suggested will not put an end to what 
is known as the divorce evil, it is believed that they 
will have the effect of safeguarding trials and abating 
fraud upon the courts. 

Philosophical thinkers recognize the fact that the 
prevalence of divorce in the United States arises from 
two causes. The first of these causes is the gradual 
change in the attitude of society towards women in 
the recognition of their individual rights to their own 
property, and of their capacity to earn their own living 
in many vocations heretofore closed to them. The 
legal fiction that the identity of the woman was merged 
in that of her husband has given place to a growing 
recognition of her individuality in all relations of life. 
This has weakened the dependence of women uj)on 
their husbands for support and has affected the con- 
cept of the family relation. The theory of the 
Protestant leaders of the sixteenth century, that mar- 
riage is but a civil contract, devoid of sacramental 
character, has been strengthened by the vicissitudes of 
modem life, while the facility with which divorces can 
be obtained has tended to a constant increase of their 
number. Marriage, not being accounted a sacrament 
by non-Catholic Christians, is entered into with greater 
ease than a contract of far less moment affecting prop- 
erty alone. The knowledge that in case of di^g^ 
ment the parties may obtain a divorce no doubt has 
its effect. The second cause is the gradual increase 
and development of irreligion and materialism among 
non-Catholic members of the community. Leaders ot 
the Protestant Churches in the United btates have be- 
come alarmed at the progress of divorce, and have 
been endeavouring in their various 
adopt such regulations as would rertrict it to flag^t 
cas^ or aboli* it entirely. It is evident that theprev- 
alence of divorce is an indication 
dition of society. Those who now endeavour to 


reform the civil statutes in the interest of honest trials, 
may succeed in abating some of the evils flowing from 
lax methods of administering the divorce statutes in 
some of the states, and in obtaining restrictive legisla- 
tion in all of them, but it is not probable that the de- 
moralization will stopped until the majority of the 
people of the civilized nations return to the belief in 
the supernatural sanction of marriage and that it is a 
sacramental imion, productive of the graces necessary 
to bear with one another's shortcomings ; an indissolu- 
ble union as that of soul and body, which can be 
dissolved only in death. This means a return to the 
(Catholic view of marriage, and this return alone can 
remove the national evil of divorce ' (See M ariu age ; 
Woman; Parents; also the articles on the various 
states and countries for divorce legislation.) 

Tebb, Essay on Adultery and Divorce\ Becker, Gallu 9 and 
CJiarides (for Homan and Greek rustoms and conditions); 
Kent, Commentaries on Am. Law; Bishop, Marriage, Divorce and 
Separation; Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions: 
Walton, Scope and interpretation of the Civil Code of Lower 
Canada; Gemmill in Canadian Law Times (March, 1888); Re- 
port of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor (Washington, 1889); 
Am. and English Encyct. of JjOW; Proceedings of the Nat. Di- 
vorce Congress (Washington, Philadelphia, 1906); Otten in The 
Messenger (April, 1904). For a full literature of the subject 
see Marriage and Divorce Bibliography of the World (Compara- 
tive Law Bureau of the American Bar Association, 1908). 

Walter George Smith. 

Dixon, Joseph, Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland, 
b. at Coalisland, Co. Tyrone, in 1806; d.at Armagh, 29 
April, 1806. Having entered Maynooth College at the 
age of sixt(‘en he whs ordained priest in 1829. In 1834 
he was appointed to the chair of Sacred Scripture and 
Hebrew, a post he worthily occupied for the next 
eighteen years. His class had an average of 200 stu- 
dents, amongst whom was John McEvilly, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam and a distinguished writer on 
Scriptural subjects. Dr. Dixon's professorship was 
signalized by his ** Introduction to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures", a work highly praised by Cardinal Wiseman 
and which was very much needed at the time. The 
first edition appeared in 1852 and a second in 1876. 
As Primate of Armagh he held an important synod in 
1854, at which all the bishops of the northern province 
assisted with their theologians. In the same year he 
began the heavy task of completing the unfinished 
cathedral of Armagh and almost accomplished the 
work before his death. In 1856 he formed the dio- 
cesan chapter consisting of thirteen members. Dur- 
ing his incumbency he brought some religious congre- 
gations into the diocese, viz. the Sisters of Charity of 
§t. Vincent de Paul (1855), who opened a house in 
Drogheda; the Marist Fathers (1861) who opened a 
college and novitiate in Dundalk, and the Vincentian 
Fathers who were placed in charge of the ecclesiastical 
seminary the same year. The primate was a stanch 
and fearless defender of the rights of the Holy See and 
at a public meeting in Drogheda denounced Napoleon 
III for complicity in the acts of the Italian revolution- 
ists. His speech and subsequent letter to the "Free- 
man's Journal" created a great sensation and the em- 
peror made them a subject of complaint to Pius IX. 
The primate w.'is the organizer of the Irish Brigade in 
the papal service. 

Cusack, Life of Dr. Dixon; Stuart, History of Armagh, ed. 
Coleman (1900), 306 Bqq. ^ _ 

Ambrose Coleman. 

Dlugoss (Lat. Longinus), Jan, an eminent medie- 
val Polish historian, b. at Brzeznica, 1415; d. 19 May, 
1480, at Cracow. He was one of the twelve sons born 
to John and Beata. He received his primary educa- 
tion in Nowy Korezyn, then entered the Academy of 
Cracow, where he studied literature and philosophy. 
He was ordained priest in 1440, and appointed secre- 
tary of Cardinal Zbigniew Olelnicki, Bishop of Oa- 
cow. Later he became a prelate of the cathedral 
and preceptor for the children of the Polish King* 
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Casimir IV, Jagielo^czyk. He was eznployed as the 
ambassador of the P(^h king to diserent foreign 
countries, and especially to Bohemia and Hungary, 
where he settled political disturbances. His ecclesi- 
astical superiors sent him as their representative to 
Pope Eugenius IV, and as dele^te to the Council of 
Basle. He declined the ArchbiSiopric of Prague, but 
shortly before his death was appointed Archbishop of 
Lemberg. Dlugosz expended his great income for 
religious and philanthropic purposes; he founded both 
churches and monasteries, also burses for the mainte- 
nance of poor scholars. 

The most beautiful church which he founded, and 
beneath which he was buried, is in Cracow, and is 
called Na Skalce (meaning, “ Upon Hock **, as the 
church was built on an enormous rock). Ajs a Polish 
historian he outranks all who preceded him. He was 
not content to repeat the statements made by other 
chroniclers, but examined for himself the oldest Pol- 
ish, Bohemian, Hungarian, Ruthenian, and German 
documents, to understand which thoroughly he stud- 
ied, in his old age, several foreign languages. His 
works offer abundfant and reliable material not only 
for Polish, but also for general, history. 

Dlugosz paid less attention to beauty of style than 
to veracity of statement, and wrote in a philosophic 
manner, as one who saw the action and purposes of 
Providence in all Wstorical events. His great history 
of Poland (Historia Polonica in twelve volumes) was 
composed by order of his friend and master Cardinal 
Ole^nicki. The works of Dlugosz were first published 
incompletely in 1614, and fully in 1711. The best 
edition is that in fourteen volumes by Carl Mecher- 
zyAski: “ Joannis Dlugosz Senioris Canonici Cracovi- 
ensis Opera Omnia'' (Cracow, 1863-87). It includes 
his heraldic work ^^Banderia Prutenorum", also his 
*^Life of St. Stanislaus", ^^Life of St. Kinga", lives of 
many Polish bishops (Sees of Wroclaw. PoznaA, Plock, 
Cracow, etc.), "Liber beneficiorum dicecesis Cracov- 
iensis", "Lites ac res gestae inter Polonos ordinemque 
Cruciferorum ", "Annales seu cronicae incliti regni 
Poloniae ". 

Caro, J. Longinus (Jena, 1863); Zeissbero, Die polnische 
Oeachichtsrhreibung des Mitfelaltera (Leipzig, 1873); BhCckner, 
Dz%eje Literaiury Polskxej (Warsaw, 1908), 1. 

John Godrycz. 

Dobeneck. See Cochubus. 

Dobmayer, Marian, a distinguished Benedictine 
theologian, b. 24 Oct., 1753, at Schwandorf, Bavaria; 
d. 21 Dec., 1805, at Amberg, Bavaria. He first en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, and after its suppression in 
1773 joined the Benedictines in the monastery of 
Weissenohe, Diocese of Bamberg, where he was pro- 
fessed in 1775, and in 1778 ordained priest. He was 
successively professor of philosophy at Neuburg, Ba- 
varia (1781-87), of dogmatic theology and ecclesias- 
tical history at Amberg (1787-94), and of dogmatic 
theology and patrology at the University of Ingolstadt 
(1794-99). On the reorganization of the latter school 
in 1799 he returned to his monastery of Weissenohe, 
where he remained until its secularization. He then 
retired to Amberg, where he taught theology imtil 
his death. In 1789 he published at Amberg a "Con- 
spectus Theologiffi Dogmatic©”. His chief work is 
tne "Systema Theologi© Catholic©”, edited after his 
death by Th. P. Senestrey in eight volumes (Sulzbach, 
1807-19). The work is ve^ learned and devoid of all 
harshness in its controversial parts. 

Lindner, Die Schnftsteller . . . des Benedietiner-Ordens im 
heiUigen Kdnigreich Bayern (Ratisbun, 1880), I; Hurter, 
Nomendator (Innsbruck, 1895), 111; Fischer in Kirchenlex,, s.v. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

Dobrizhofler, Martin, missionary, b. in Graz, 
Styria, 7 Sept., 1717; d. in Vienna, 17 July, 1791. He 
became a Jesuit in 1736, and twelve years later set out 
for the missions of South America, where he laboured 
among the Guaranis and the Abipones for eighteen 


years. On the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Span- 
ish possessions in 1767, he returned to his native land. 
The Empress Maria Theresa fr^uently sent for Do- 
brizhoffer that she might hear his adventures from his 
own lips ; and she is said to have taken great ple^ure 
in his cheerful and animated conversation. He is the 
author of a work in three volumes entitled " Historia 
de Abiponibus, equestri bellicosAque ParaguainA na- 
tione” etc. (Vienna, 1783-1784), a German transla- 
tion of which, by Professor Keil of the University of 
Pesthj was published in Vienna the same year. This 
work is of great ethnological value. In the preface he 
says, "A seven years residence in the four colonies of 
the Abipones has afforded me opportunities of closely 
observing the manners, customs, superstitions, mili- 
tary discipline, slaughters inflicted and received, polit- 
ical and economical regulations, together with the 
vicissitudes of the colonies". He further declares 
that what he learned amongst the Paraguayans in the 
course of eighteen years, what he himself beheld in the 
colonies of the Indians and the Spaniards, in frequent 
and long journeys, through woods, mountains, plains 
and vast rivers, he sets forth, if not in an eloquent and 
brilliant narrative, certainly in a candid ana an accu- 
rate one, which is at least deserving of credit. In the 
course of the work, Dobrizhoffer frequently takes occa- 
sion to refute and expose the erroneous statements of 
other writers respecting the Jesuits in Paraguay, and 
the malicious calumnies by which the ruin of their 
institutions in that country was unhappily effected. 
The English translation (An Account of the Abipones, 
an Equestrian People of Paraguay, London. 1822), 
commonly ascribed to Southey, is the work of Sara 
Coleridge, daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who 

i 'udged it a performance " unsurpassed for pure mother- 
Cnglish by anything I have read for a long time”. 
Dobrizhoffer in 1773 was appointed preacher to the 
Court in Vienna, a post whicn he held till his death. 

B(tbchino, Wochentliche Nachrichten (1775), 368; Biog. 
Univers. (Paris, 1852), XI; Diet. ^ of Nat. Biog. (New York, 
1908), IV, 773; Memoirs and Letters of /S’am CoZcfwCi edited by 
herdauRhter (London, 1873); Edinburgh Review, CXXXIX, 23; 
Bommervqoed, Bibl. de la c. de J. (Brussels, 1892), III, 108; 
Azaba, Voyage dans VAminque Mfridionale (Paris, 1809). 

Edward P. Spillane. 

Docetm (Gr. Aoiop-aO, a heretical sect dating back 
to Apostolic times. Their name is derivea from 
"appearance” or "semblance”, because they 
taught that Christ only "appeared” or "seemed” to 
be a man, to have been bom, to have lived and suf- 
fered. Some denied the reality of Christ's human 
nature altogether, some only the reality of His hum&m 
body or of His birth or death. The word Docetce, 
which is best rendered by "Illusionists”, first occurs 
in a letter of Seiwion, Bishop of Antioch (190-203) to 
the Church at ^ossos, where troubles had arisen 
about the public reading of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter. Serapion at first unsuspectingly allowed, but 
soon after forbade, this, saying that he had borrowed a 
copy from the sect who used it, "whom we call 
Docette”. He suspected a connexion with Marcion- 
ism and found in this Gospel "some additions to the 
right teaching of the Saviour”. A fragment of this 
apociyphon was discovered in 1886 and contained 
three passages which savoured strongly of Illusionism. 
The name further occurs in Clement Alex. (d. 216), 
Strom., Ill, xiii,VII, xvii, where these sectaries are men- 
tioned together with the Hsematites as instances of 
heretics being named after their own special error. 
The heresy itself, however, is much older, as it is com- 
bated in the New Testament. Clement mentions a 
certain Julius Cassianus as 6 boK^trsm 
"the founder of Illusionism”. This name is known 
also to St. Jerome and Theodoret; and Cassianus is 
said to be a disciple of Valentinian, but nothing more 
is known of him. The idea of the unreality of Christ's 
human nature was held by the oldest Gnostic sects and 
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c^ot therefore have originated with Cassianus. As 
Clement distinmished the Docet® from other Gnostic 
sects, he probably knew some sectaries the sum-total 
of wh^e errors consisted in this illusion theory; but 
Docetism, as far as at present known, was always an 
accompaniment of Gnosticism or later of Manichseism 
The Docetfle described by Hippolytus (Philos., VIIl’ 
i-iv, X, xii) are likewise a Gnostic sect; these perhaps 
extended their illusion theory to all material sub- 
stances. 

Docetism is not properly a Christian heresy at all, 
as it did not arise in the Church from the misunder- 
standing of a dogma by the faithful, but rather came 
from without. Gnostics starting from the prin- 
ciple of anta^nism between matter and spirit, and 
making all salvation consist in becoming free from the 
bondage of matter and returning as pure spirit to the 
Supreme Spirit, could not possibly accept the sen- 
tence, "the Word was made Flesh in a literal sense. 
In order to borrow from Christianity the doctrine of 
a Saviour who was Son of the Good God, they were 
forced to modify the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Their embarrassment with this dogma caused many 
vacillations and inconsistencies ; some holding the in- 
dwelling of an Aeon in a body which was indeed real 
but was not his own ; others denying the actual objec- 
tive existence of any body or hiimaUity at all; others 
allowing a "psychic’*, but not a "hylic’* or really ma- 
terial body; others believing in a real, yet not human 
but "sidereal** body; others again accepting the 
reality of the body but not the reality of the birth 
from a woman, or the reality of the passion aii<l death 
on the cross. Christ only seemed to suffer, either be- 
cause He ingeniously and miraculously substituted 
some one else to bear the pain, or because the whole 
occurrence on Calvary was a visual deception. Simon 
Magus first spoke of a "putative’* passion of Christ 
and blasphemously asserted that it was really he, 
Simon himself, who unden^'ent these apparent suffer- 
ings. "As the angels governed this world badly be- 
cause each angel coveted the principality for himself, 
he [Simon] came to improve matters, and was trans- 
figured and rendered like unto the Virtues and Powers 
and Angels, so that he appeared amongst men as man 
though ne was no man and was believed to have suf- 
fered in Judaea though he had not suffered’* (pasmm 
in JudeeA jmtatum cum non esset yassua — Irenajus, Ady. 
Haer., I, xxiii sqq.). The mention of the demiurgic 
angels stamps this passage as a piece of Gnosticism, 
f^oon after a Syrian Gnostic of Antioch, Satuminus or 
Satumilus (about 125) made Christ the chief of the 
Aeons, but tried to show that the Saviour was unborn 
{Ayivvy^Tov) and without body {derthfMTOp) and with- 
out form (dpeldeov) and only apparently {^avraalq) 
seen as man (Irenrous, Adv. Haer., XXIV, ii). 

Another Syrian Gnostic, Cerdo, who came to Rome 
under Pope Hyginus (137) and became the master of 
Marcion, taught that "Christ, the Son of the Highest 
God, appeared without birth from the Virgin, yea 
without any birth on earth as npan**. All this is na^ 
ural enou^ : for matter not lx?ing the creation of the 
Highest (Sxl but of the Demiurge, (^hrist could have 
none of it. This is clearly brought out by Tertullian 
in his polemic against Marcion. According to this 
heresiarch (140) Christ, without passing through the 
womb of Mary and endowed with only a putative 
body, suddenly came from heaven to Capharnaum m 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius ; and Tertullian remarks: 
"All these tricks about a putative corporeality Mar- 
cion has adopted lest the truth of Christ s birth should 
be argued from the reality of his human nature, and 
thus Christ should be vindicated as the work of the 
Creator [Demiurge] and be 

flesh even as he had human birth ^Adv. Marc., Ill, 
xi). Tertullian further states that Marcion s chiet 
disciple, Apelles, slightly K 

tern, accepting indeed the truth of Christ s flesh, but 


strenuously denying the truth of His birth. He con- 
tended that Christ had an astral body made of supe- 
rior substance, and he compared the Incarnation to the 
appearance of the angel to Abiuham. This, Tertul- 
lian sarcastically remarks, is getting from the fiyinc- 
pan into the fire, de calcarid in carhonariam, Vtu- 
entinus the Egyptian attempted to accommodate his 
system still more closely to Christian doctrine by ad- 
mitting not merely the reality of the Saviour*s Ixidy 
but even a seeming birth, saying that the Saviour^ 
body passed through Mary as through a channel 
(ws ffuiXrjvos) though he took nothing from her, but 
above. This approximation to or- 
thodoxy, however, was only apparent, for Valentinus 
distinguished between Christ and Jesus. Christ and 
the Holy Ghost were emanations from the Aeon Nous; 
and from all Aeons together proceeded Jesus the 
^vioiir, who became united with the Messias of the 
Demiurge. 

In the East, Marinus and the school of Bardesanes, 
though not Bardesanes himself, held similar views 
with regard to Christ’s astral body and seeming 
birth. In the West, Ptolemy reduced Docetism to 
a minimum by saying that Christ was indeed a real 
man, but His substance was a compound of the 
pneumatic and the psychic (spiritual and ethereal). 
The pneumatic He received from Achamoth or 
Wisdom, the psychic from the Demiurge; His psychic 
nature enabled him to suffer and feel pain, thougn He 
possessed nothing i\iK6v, i. e. nothing grossly material. 
(Irenseus, Adv. lifer., I, xii, II, iv). As the Docetfie ob- 
jected to the reality of the birth, so from the first they 
particularly objected to the reality of the passion. 
Hence the clumsy attempts at substitution of another 
victim by Basilides and others. Acconling to Basi- 
lides, Christ seemed to men to be a man and to have 
performed miracles. It was not, however, Christ who 
suffered but Simon of Gyrene, who was constrained to 
carry the cross and was mistakenly crucified in Christ’s 
stead.* Simon having received Jesus* form, Jesus as- 
sumed Simon’s and thus stood by and laughed. Simon 
was crucified and Jesus returned to his father (Irenieus, 
Adv. User., I, xxiv). According to some apocrypha 
it was Judas, not Simon the Cyrenean, who was tnus 
substituted. Hippolytus describes a Gnostic sect who 
took the name of Docetre, though for what reason is not 
apparent, especially as their semblance theory was the 
least pronounced feature in their system. Their views 
were in close affinity to those of the Valentinians. The 
primal Being is, so to speak, the seed of a fig-tree, small 
in size but infinite in power; from it proceed three 
Aeons, tree, leaves, fruit, which, multiplied with the 
perfect number ten, become thirty. These thirty Aeons 
together fructify one of themselves, from whom pro- 
ceeds the Virgin-Saviour, a perfect representation of 
the Highest God. The Saviour’s task is to hinder fur- 
ther transference of souls from body to body, which 
is the work of the Great Archon, the Creator of the 
world. The Saviour enters the world unnoticed, un- 
loiown, obscure. An angel announced the glad tid- 
ings to Mary. He was bom and did all the things 
that are written of him in the Gospels. But in bap- 
tism he received the figure and seal of another body 
besides that bom of the Virgin. The object of this 
was that when the Archon condemned his own pecu- 
liar figment of flesh to the death of the cross, the soul of 
Jesus — that soul which had been nourished in the body 
bora of the Virgin — might strip off that body and nail 
it to the accursed tree. In the pneumatic body re- 
ceived at baptism Jesus could triumph over the 
Archon, whose evil intent he had eluded. 

TTiis heresy, which destroyed the very meaning and 
purpose of the Incarnation, was combated even by 
the Apostles. Possibly St. Paul’s statement that in 
Christ dwelt the fullness of the Godhead corporaKter 
(Col., i, 19, ii, 9) has some reference to Docetic errors. 
Beyond doubt St. John (I John, i, 1-3, iv, 1-3; II 
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John, 7) refere to this hereflv; so at least it seemed to 
Dionmus of Alexandria (Eusebius, H. E., VII, xxv) 
and Tertullian (De came Christi, xxiv). In sub- 
Apostolic times this sect was vigorously combated by 
St. Ignatius and Polycarp. The former made a warn- 
ing against Docetists the burden of his letters; he 
speaks of them as ** monsters in human shape** (OripLtap 
ip0pto7roidp4>iav) and bids the faithful not only not to 
receive them but even to avoid meeting them. 
Pathetically he exclaims: *'If, as some godless men 
[A^eot], I mean unbelievers, say, He has suffered only 
in outward appearance, they themselves are nought 
but outward show. Why am I in bonds? \^y 
should I pray to fight with wild beasts? Then I die 
for nothing, then I would only be lying against 
the Lord” (Ad Trail., x; Eph., vii, xviii; Smym., 
i-vi). In St. Ignatius* day Docetism seems to have 
been closely connected with Judaism (cf. Magn., viii, 
1, X, 3; Phil., vi, viii). Polycarp in his letter to 
the Philippians re-echoes I John, iv, 2-4, to the same 
puipose. St. Justin nowhere expressly combats Do- 
cetic errors, but he mentions several Gnostics who 
were notorious for their Docetic aberrations, as Basi- 
lideans and Valentinians, and in his Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew** he strongly emphasizes the birth of 
(Christ from the Virgin. Tertullian wrote a treatise 
“On the flesh of Christ** and attacked Docetic errors 
in his “Ad versus Marcionem**. Hippolytus in his 
“Philosophoumena** refutes Docetism in the different 
Gnostic errors which he enumerates and twice gives 
the Docetic system as above referred to. 

The earlier Docetism seemed destined to die with 
the death of Gnosticism, when it received a long lease 
of life as parasitic error to another great heresy, that 
of Manichseism. Manichsean Gnostics startea with 
a twofold eternal principle, good (spirit) and evil 
(matter). In order to add Christian sotcriology to 
Iranian dualism, they were forced, as the Gnostics 
were, to tamper with the truth of the Incarnation. 
Manichees distin^ished between a Jesus jxitibilis and 
a Jesus impatilrilis or Christ. The latter was the 
light as dwelling in, or symbolized by, or personified 
under, the name of the Sun ; the former was the light 
as imprisoned in matter and darkness ; of which light 
each human soul was a spark. Jesus paiibilis was 
therefore but a fi^re of speech, an abstraction for the 
Good in the world; Jesus impatibilis, the unalloyed 
Good, the pure light above. In the reign of Tiberius 
Christ appears in Judea, Son of the Eternal Light and 
also Son of Man; but in the latter expression “man** 
is a technical Manichasan term for the A670S or World- 
Soul; both 6,v$p(airos and frv€VfM are emanations of the 
Deity. Though Christ is son of man He has only a 
seeming body, and only seemingly suffers, His passion 
being called the mystical fiction of the cross. It is 
obvious that this doctrine borrowed from that of the 
Incarnation nothing but a few names. Scattered in- 
stances of Manichsean Docetism are found as far West 
as Spain among the Priscillianists of the fourth and 
the nfth centuy . The Paulicians in Armenia and the 
Selicians in Cfonstantinople fostered these errors. 
The Paulicians existed even in the tenth century, 
denying the reality of Christ's birth and appealing to 
Luke, vii, 20. God, according to them, sent an angel 
to undergo the passion. Hence they worshipped not 
the cross but the Gospel, Christ's word. Among the 
Slavs the Bogomilte renewed the ancient fancy that 
Jesus entered Mary's body by the right ear, and re- 
ceived from her but an apparent body. In the West a 
council of Orleans in 1022 condemned thirteen Cathar- 
ist heretics for denying the reality of Christ's life and 
death. In modem theosophic and spiritist circles this 
early heresy is being renewed by ideas scarcely less 
fantastic than the wildest vagaries of old. 

Tixkront. La ThAologie antdni^enne (Paris, 1906); Mead, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten (London, 1906); Hiloenfedd, 
KetzergeachiMte dea Urchnstenthume (Leipzig, 1884); Salmon in 
Diet. Christ. Biog., b. vv. Docetm and Docetism; KCnbtle, Antu 


priscilliana (Freiburg im Br., 1905); Dippel, Der neuere Spir^ 
itismua (Munich, 1897). 

J. P. Arendzen. 

Docetism. See DocET^n. 

Docimium, a titular see of Phrygia in Asia Minor. 
This city, as appears from its coins where the inhab- 
itants are called Macedonians, must have been 
founded by Anti^nos Dokimos. Its name is written 
Dokimeion, Dokimia Rome, Dokimaion, later Doki- 
mion. It was famous for its marble-cjuarries, and is 
now identified with Istcha Kara Hissar, a village 
north-east of Afion Kara Hissar, in the vilayet of 
Brusa. On this site have been found many Christian 
inscriptions, later than Constantine. Docimium was 
a suffragan of Synnada in Phrygia Salutaris. Six or 
seven bishops are known, from 344 to 879 (Lequien, 
Or. Christ., I, 853) ; another bishop is mentioned in an 
inscription. 

Texier, Description de VAsie Mineure, I, 149; Leake, Asia 
Minor. 54; Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p^im 
and 742; Idem in Melanges d'archihlogie et d'histoire (Rome, 
1882), II, 290; Pekdrizet in Bulletin de correspondance hel- 
Unique (1900), XXIV, 291. S. PiiTRlDES. 

Doctor (Lat. docerCy to teach), the title of an au- 
thorized teacher. In this general sense the term oc- 
curs in the O. T.; the “doctors" are mentioned with 
the “princes and ancients" (Deut., xxix, 10; xxxi, 
28), and Azarias prophesies (II Paral., xv, 3) that 
“ many days shall pass in Israel, without the true God, 
and without a priest a teacher, and without the law " 
(absque sacerdote doctore, et absque lege). It was 
the duty of these doctors to expound the law, and this 
they performed at the time of (5hrist, who was found in 
the Temple “in the midst of the dcxjtors" (St. Luke, ii, 
46). Another meeting of Our Lord with the “ doctors 
of the law** is recorded in St. Luke, v, 17. The later 
Jewish teachers also received the title {doctor aemari- 
cuSf doctor mLschnicus — see Talmud). Under the New 
Law the doctors are those wdio have received a special 
gift or charisma (see Charismata) such as the “ proph- 
ets and doctors ** of the Church at Antioch (Acts, xiii, 
1), and of whom St. Paul says that “God indeed hath 
set some in the church ; first apostles, secondly proph- 
ets, thirdly doctors (I Cor., xii, 28; Eph., iv, 11). St. 
Paul speaks of himself as a doctor of the Gentiles in 
faith and truth (I Tim., ii, 7), and Doctor gentium is 
one of the titles given him in the Liturgy. In the 
early Church, teachers in the catechetical schools were 
known as doctores audientium (Cyprian, Ep. xxix, ed. 
Hartel) ; and finally, in the course of time, some of the 
most illustrious theologians were designated as “ Doc- 
tors of the Church’* (q. v.). 

The use of Doctor as an academic title dates from 
the founding of the medieval universities. Before 
these were regularly organized, any teacher who gath- 
ered about him a number of students was a doctor, 
dominus, or magister. During the first half of the 
twelfth century, the title Doctor acejuired a more spe- 
cial significance, though it still imphed personal excel- 
lence rather than official position. The “ Four Doc- 
tors ** who succeeded Irnerius at Bologna were the 
distinguished jurists, Martinus (d. before 1166), Bul- 
garus (d. 1166), Hugo (d. 1168), and Jacobus (d. 
1178). But when the doctors formed a collegium 
they prescribed conditions on which other persons 
might become members of the teaching body, and thus 
laid the foundation of the system of academic degrees. 
The doctorate was first granted in civil law {doctores 
leg urn), later in canon law {doctores decretorum)^ and, 
during the thirteenth century, in medicine, grammar, 
logic, and philosophy. The doctorate in music was 
conferred at Oxford and Cambridge in the fifteenth 
century. For graduates in arts and theology, magis- 
ter was more generally employed than doctor, but for 
a long time these titles were synonymous. The 
EngliSi universities, adopting the usage of Paris, at 
first designated teachers of law as doctors, and pro- 
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feasors of theolo^ as masters; but in the course of 
time the former title was given to all the superior fac- 
ulties, and the latter was reserved for grammar and 
arts. In Germany, doctor and magister were inter- 
changeable (Kaufmann, “ Geschichte etc., II, 268 
sqq.), and though the mastership is no longer' con- 
ferred as a separate degree, a trace of the medieval 
practice is still found in the diploma which styles its 
recipient '^Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts”. 

Bologna at first conferred only the doctorate, but 
Paris and the English universities very soon intro- 
duced the preparatory degrees of baccalaureate and 
licentiate. Later, it is true, the licentiate was granted 
in the Italian university also at the first examination 
iprivcUa) ; but this merely implied permission to pro- 
ceed to the second, inore formal, examination (pub- 
lica) in which the licentia docendi was given. At 
Paris, the licentiate meant a real authorization to 
teach, besides being a pre-requisite for admission to the 
final examination (inceptio) at which the doctorate 
was conferred. There was a corresponding difference 
in the len^h of the course for the degree. Bologna 
required six years of study for the doctorate in canon 
law, and seven or eight for the doctorate in civil law; 
the student might begin his course at the age of four- 
teen and become a doctor at twenty or twenty-one. 
At Paris the statutes drawn up in 1 21 5 by the Cardinal 
Legate Robert de (Jour^on provided that no one 
should lecture in theology as a master unless he was 
thirty-five years of age, liad studied for eight years, 
and taken a five-years* course in theology. According 
to Denifle (Universitaten, 100-102), the eight years 
meant three years in arts and five years in theology. 
(Cf. Rashdall, ** Universities’*, I, 462 sqq.) At Ox- 
ford, candidates who had already taken the M.A. de- 
gree were required to study theology seven years more 
for the licentiate. In medicine, M.A. candidates had 
a six-years’ course for the doctorate. For the sul>- 
jects reouired in these courses see University. (Cf. 
Rashdall, op. cit., II, 452 sq.) 

Ih regard to examinations there seems to have been 
considerable leniency: at times they were reduced to 
mere formalities, at other times they were dispensed 
with. The tleCTee was awarded by the chancellor on 
the advice of the regent masters of the faculty as to 
the candidate’s fitness. The ceremony of inception 
was conducted by a regent ; it consisted in the tradi- 
tion of the book and ring, the imposition of the biretta, 
and the kiss of fellowship. At Paris, however, the de- 
gree in theology was conferred by the chancellor him- 
self, who placed the biretta upon the candidate’s head 
with the words, “ Incipiatis in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” Then followed a disputa- 
tion (aulica) in which the chancellor, the masters, and 
one of the bachelors took part. It was customary also 
to hold, on the evening before inception, an elaborate 
disputation known as vespericc (see, for details, ”Char- 
tularium”, II, App., p. 698). 

Among the various doctorates, that in theology 
ranked first. It was no uncommon thing for those 
who had received the degree in the other faculties to 
take additional courses for the S. T. I). In the Ger- 
man universities, for instance, licentiates in law or 
medicine might become bachelors in theology after 
five years of theological study; they would then be 
obliged to pursue the course pre^ribed for the other 
candidates. Conversely, theologians were sometimes 
permitted to follow courses in civil law and medicine. 
This privilege was granted to Bologna by Clement V 
(10 March, 1310) for a period of ten years but it ap- 
plied only to ecclesiastical persons other than priests, 
religious, and bishops elect. It was renewed twice by 
John XXII (1317 and 1330) ; but when the university 
(1343-44) petitioned for an indefinite extension of the 
privilege, Clement VI refused. Innocent VL how- 
ever, renew^ it (30 June, 1360) for ten years (Demfle, 
op. cit., 209) 


The chief significance of the doctorate lay in the fact 
that it authorized the recipient to teach everywhere 
without undergoing further examination — jus ubique 
docendL This prerogative developed gradually out of 
the hcentia docendi wTiich the degree itself implied, i. e. 
the right to teach in the university which conferred 
the doctorate. But as the older universities, Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford, grew in importance and attracted 
students from all parts, the idea naturally spread that 
their graduates had the right to teach everywhere. 
Subsequently, this authorization was expressly 
granted to newly founded universities: by Gregory 
IX to Toulouse (1233), and by Alexander IV to Sala- 
manca (1255). It was long, fiowever, before the uni- 
versities came to a mutual recognition of their degrees. 
Paris held tenaciously to its rights; Oxford was more 
liberal, but would not permit a Parisian doctor to 
teach merely on the strength of his degree. The doc- 
tors themselves were not always anxious to exercise 
their prerogative; the teaching devolved in large 
measure upon the bachelors, and the masters were 
classified as regents (those who taught) and as non- 
regents, who were content with the prestige implied by 
their degree or were eager for other occupations. 

The essential meaning of the doctorate as fixed by 
the medieval universities is preserved in modern aca- 
demic usage; the degree implies a qualification to 
teach. It has, however, undergone various modifica- 
tions which are due partly to the development of the 
sciences and partly to changes in educational theory 
and practice. The degree. Doctor of Laws, is often 
conferred as an honorary title. The doctorate in the- 
ology, or divinity, has been retained by Catholic insti- 
tutions as a degree to be given either after a course of 
study and an examination or as a distinction (honoris 
causa) ; while the tendency among non-Catholic uni- 
versities is to confer it only as an honorary degree. Of 
late the doctorate in philosophy has attained great 
importance, and its value has been enhanceil as the 
result of stricter requirements. F or this and for the 
other doctorates, research is now generally considered 
the principal qualification, and in consequence the 
candidate’s work is becoming more specialized. 

The influence of the Holy See, in regard to the doc- 
torate, especially in theology, has been exerted in 
various ways, e. g. by authonzing universities to con- 
fer the degree, by prescribing through papal legates 
the conditions for obtaining it, and by correct ii^ 
abuses, notably laxity of rcouirements, which crept in 
from time to time. The nistorical details win be 
found in the article University. Legislation con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical side of the subject may be 
summarized as folIow^s: — 

1. The power of creating doctors belongs to the 
pope; but he may, and often does, delegate it to uni- 
versities, seminaries, and other institutions of learn- 
ing. Charters granted by civil authority are valid; 
but to obtain canonical recognition, doctorates in 
theology and canon law must be conferred in virtue of 
pontifical authorization. 

2. The candidate for the degree must be a baptized 
Christian and must subscribe to the profession of faith 
formulated by Pius IV. As a rule, only priests receive 
the doctorate in theology and canon law. It is not, 
however, necessary that the recipient should be in 
Sacred orders. Laymen as well as priests are allowed 
to appear as advocates before the Roman tribunals 
(Rota, Signatura) and they are required to have the 
doctorate at least in canon law (Const. ” Sapienti con- 
silio”,29 June, 1908). 

3. The doctoral biretta, or four-cornered cap, may 
be worn on academic occasions, but not in choir (Cong, 
of Rites, “In Venusina”, 1844, and reply to the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago de Chile, 6 Sept., 1895); the ring 
mav be worn at all times except at Mass and other ec- 
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Ref/’) decreed that a bishop must be either doctor or 
licentiate in theology or in canon law; if a religious, he 
should have proper testimonials from his superiors. 
It enacted the same requirement for the archdeacon 
(Sess. XXIV, c. xii, “ de Ref.”). Regarding the vicar 
capitular and the pcmitentiarius^ it prescribed that 
they should either have the de 9 *ee or be otherwise 
well qualified. The Congregation of Studies recently 
decided (7 March, 1908) that the penitentiary and 
theologian of the catheiral chapter, if not already 
doctors, must receive the degree within a year. The 
Const. ^'Sapienti consilio” (29 June, 1908) prescribes 
the doctorate in theology and canon law for the offi- 
cials of the Rota and Signatura. It has been a matter 
of controversy whether the vicar-general is obliged to 
be a doctor, and whether the Tridentine decree con- 
cerning the archdeacon is still in force. For the diver- 
gent opinions, see Card. Oennari, “ Questioni Canon- 
iche” (Rome, 1908), pp. 372, 292. The whole tenor 
of ecclesiastical legislation has been in favour of r^ 
Quirements which secure scientific qualifications in 
tnose who are appointed to official positions in the 
Church. 

Erman-Horn, Bibliographie d. deutachen Univcraiidten (Leip- 
cIr, 1904). I, 262; Denift.e, Die Umveraitnten dca Mittelaltrra 
(Berlin, 1^5); Kaufmann, Die Geach. d. deutachen Univeraiia- 
ten (Stuttgart, 1888): Kashdall, The Umveraitiea of Europe, 
etc. (Oxford, 1895): Laurie, The Rise and Early Constitution of 
Umveraitiea (New York, 1898); Battandier, Annuaire Pontt- 
fical (Pans, 1906). 

Doctors, Surnames of Famous. It was custom- 
ary in the Middle Ages to designate the more cele- 
brated among the doctors by certain epithets or sur- 
names which were supposed to express their charac- 
teristic excellence or mgnity. This was especially the 
case with the doctors in law and theology. The fol- 
lowing list exhibits the principal surnames with the 
dates of death. 

Doctors in Theology : — 

Abstractionum — Francis Mayron, O.F.M., 1326 or 
1327. 

AciUissimiLs — Sixtus IV, 1484. 

Acutus — Gabriel Vasquez, S.J., 1604. 

Amcenus — Robert Conton, O.F.M., 1340. 

AngdiciLS — St. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., 1274. 

Area testamenti — St. Anthony of Padua, 1231. 

Authenticus — Gregory of Rimini, O.S.A., 1358. 

A verroista et phUosophice parens — Urbanus, O .S . M. , 
1403. 

Beatles et fundatissimus — .^gidius of Colonna, 
O.S.A., 1316. 

Bonus — Walter Brinkley, O.F.M., 1310. 

Christianus — Nicholas of Cusa, 1464. 

Clarus — Louis of Montesinos, 1621. 

Clarus ac subtilia — Denis of Citeaux, 16th cent. 

Collectivus — Landolfo Caracciolo, O.F.M., 1351. 

Columna doctorum — William of Champeaux, 
O.S.B., 1121. 

Contradictionum — Johann Wessel, 1489. 

Divinus, Ecstaiicus-— 5 ohn Ruysbroeck, Can. Reg., 
1381. 

Doctor doctorum^ Scholasticits — Anselm of Laon, 
1117. 

Dulcifluus — Antonius Andreas, O.F.M. , 1320. 

Ecstaticus — Denys the Carthusiam 1471. 

Eminens — St. John of Matha, O. TVin., 1213. 

Emporiumtheologice — Laurent Gervais, O.P., 1483. 

EzeeUentissimus — Antonio Corsetti, 1503. 

Eximius — Francisco Suarez, S.J., 1617. 

Facundus — Petrus Aureoli, O.F.M., 1322. 

Famosissimus — Petrus Alberti, O.S.B., 1426. 

Fatnosus — Bertrand de la Toui\ O.F.M., 1334. 

Fertilis — Francis of Candia, O.F.M., 15th cent. 

Flos mundi — ^Maurice O’Fiehely, O.F.M., Abp.of 
Tuam, 1513. 

Furuiamentalia — J oannes Faber of Bordeaux, 1350. 

Fundatissimus — see Beatus. 


Fundatus — William Ware, O.F.M., 1270. 

lUibatua — Alexander Alamannicus, O.F.M., 16th 
cent. 

lUuminatus — Francis Mayron, O.F.M., 1325-27; 
Raymond Lully, O.F.M., 1315. 

lUuminatus et sublimis — Joannes Tauler, O.P., 
1361. 

lUustratus — Franciscus Picenus^.F.M., 14th cent. 

lUustris — Adam of Marisco, O.F.M., 1308. 

Indytus — William Mackelfield, O.P., 1300. 

Ingeniosissimus — Andrew of Newcastle, O.F.M., 
1300. 

Inter Aristotdicos Aristotelidssimus — Haymo of 
Faversham, O.F.M., 1244. 

Invindbitis — Petrus Thomas, O.F.M., 14th cent. 

Irrefragibilis — ^Alexander of Hales, O.F.M., 1245. 

Magister Sententiarum — Peter Lombard, 1164. 

Magnus — Albertus Magnus, O.P,, 1280; Gilbert of 
Citeaux, O.Cist., 1280. 

Marianus---^t, Anselm of Canterbury, O.S.B., 
1109. 

MeUifluus — St. Bernard, O.Cist., 1153. 

Miramtis — Antonio Perez, S.J., 1649; Roger 
Bacon, O.F.M., 1294. 

M oralis — Gerard Eudo, O.F.M., 1349. 

Notabilis — Pierre de Tile, O.F.M., 14th cent. 

Ordinatissimus — Johannes de Bassolis, O.F.M,, 
c. 1347. 

Ornatissimus et sufficiens — Petrus de Aquila, 
O.F.M., 1344. 

Parisiensis — Guy de Perpimian, O.Carm., 1342. 

Planus et utilis — Nicolas de Lyre, O.F.M., 1340. 

Prmclarus — Peter of Kaiserslautern, O.Prfiem., 
1330. 

Preestantissimus — Thomas Netter (of Walden), 
O.Carm., 1431. 

Profundissimvs — Paul of Venice, O.S.A., 1428; 
Gabriel Biel, Can. Reg., 1495; Juan Alfonso Curiel, 
O.S.B., 1609. 

Profundus — ^Thomas Bradwardine, 1349. 

Refulgidus — Alexander V, 1410. 

Resolutissimus — Durand us of Saint-Pourcain, 
O.P., 1334. 

ResoliUus — John Bacon, O.Carm., 1346. 

Schidasticiis — Peter Abelard, 1142; Gilbert de la 
Porr^e, 1154; Peter Lombard, 1164; Peter of Poi- 
tiers, 1205; Hugh of Newcastle, O.F.M., 1322. 

Seraphicus—^t. Bonaventure, O.F.M., 1274. 

Singularis et invindbilis — William of Occam, 
O.F.M., 1347 or 1359. 

Solemnis — Henry of Ghent, 1293. 

Solidus, Copiosus — Richard of Middleton, O.F.M., 
1300. 

Speculativus — James of Viterbo, O.S.A., 1307. 

Sublimis — Francis de Bachone, O.Carm., 1372; 
Jean Courte-Cuisse, 1425. 

Subtilis — Duns Scotus, O.F.M., 1308. 

SubtUissimus — Peter of Mantua, 14th cent. 

Succinctus — Francis of Ascoli, c. 1344. 

Universalis — Alanus of Lille, 1202; Gilbert, 
Bishop of London, 1134. 

Venerabilis et Christianissimus — Jean Gerson. 
1429. 

Venerandus — Geoffroy de Fontibus, O.F.M., 
1240. 

Vitce Arbor — ^Johannes Wallensis, O.F.M., 1300. 

Doctors in Law : — 

Aristotelis anima — Johannes Dondus. 1380. 

Doctor a doctoribus — Antonius Franciscus, 1528. 

Fons canjonum — Johannes Andrea, 1348. 

Fons juris viriusgue — Henry of Susa (Ostia), 
1267-81. 

Lucerna juris — Baldus de Ubaldis, 1400. 

Lucerna juris Nicholas Tedeschi, 

O.S.B., 1445. ' 

Lumen juris — Clement IV, 1268. 

Lumen legum — Imerius, 13th cent. 
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MemorioauBimtis — Ludovicus Pontanus, 1439. 
Monarcha juris — Bartholomew of Saliceto 1412 
Os aureum — Bulgarus, 1166. ’ 

Paeificus (Pro/icMi*s)— Nicolas Bonet. OFM 
1300 . ‘ 

Paier Decretalium — Gregory IX, 1241. 

Paier et organum veritatis — ^Innocent IV, 1254. 
Pater juris — Innocent III, 1216. 

Pater peritorum — Pierre de Belleperche, 1307. 
Planus ac perspicuus — Walter Burleigh, 1337. 
Priruieps subtUitatum — ^Francesco d’Accolti, 1486. 
Speculator — William Durandus, 1296. 

Speculum juris — Bartholus of Sassoferrato, 1359. 
Subtilis — Benedict Raymond, 1440; Filinno 
Corneo, 1462. ’ 

Feriw — ^Thomas Doctius, Siena, 1441. 

E. A. Pace 

Doctor Angelicus. See Thomas Aquinas, Sainp. 
Doctor of the Law. See Law; Scriue. 


Doctors of the Ohmch (Lai, DoctoresEcclesicv ). — 
Certain ecclesiastical writers have received this title on 
account of the great advantage the whole Church has 
derived from their doctrine. In the Western Church 
four eminent Fathers of the Church attained this 
honour in the early Middle Ages: St. Gregory the 
Great. St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Jerome. 
The “four Doctors” became a commonplace among 
the Scholastics, and a decree of Boniface VIII (1298) 
ordering their feasts to be kept as doubles in the whole 
Clmrch is contained in his sixth book of Decretals (cap. 
“ Gloriosus”, de reliqu. et vener. sanctorum, in Sexto, 
III, 22). In the Eastern Church three Doctors were 
pre-eminent: Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory Nazian- 
zen. The feasts of these three saints were made obli- 
gatory throughout the Eastern Empire by Leo VI, the 
Wise, the deposcr of Photius. A common feast was 
later instituted in their honour on 30 January, called 
“ the feast of the three Hierarchs In the Menaja for 


that day it is related that the three Doctors appeared 
in a dream to John, Bishop of Euchaitse, and com- 
manded him to institute a festival in their honour, in 
order to put a stop to the rivalries of their votaries and 
panegyrists. This was under Alexius Comnenus 
(1081-1118; see “ActaSS.”, 14 June, under St. Basil, 
c. xxxviii). But sermons for the feast are attributed 
in MSS. to Cosmas Vestitor, who flourished in the 
tenth century. The three are as common in Eastern 
art as the four are in Western. Durandus (i, 3) re- 
marks that Doctors should be represented with books 
in their hands. In the W cst analogy led to the venera- 
tion of four Eastern Doctors, St. Athanasius being 
venr properly added to the three hierarchs. 

To these great names others have subsequently 
been added. The requisite conditions are enumerated 
as three: eminens doctrinal insignis vitce sanctitas^ 
Ecdesice dedaratio (i. e. eminent learning, a high d^ 

f *ee of sanctity, and proclamation by the Church). 

enedict XIV explains the third as a declaration by 
the supreme pontiff or by a general council. But 
though general councils have acclaimed the writings 
of certain Doctors, no council has actually confewed the 
title of Doctor of the Church. In practice the pro- 
cedure consists in extending to the Universal Churen 
the use of the Office and Mass of a saint in which the 
title of Doctor is applied to him. The decree is issued 
by the Congregation of Sacred Rites and approved by 
the pope, wter a careful examination, if necessary, o 
the saint's writings. It is not in any way an f cath- 
edra decision, nor does it even amount to 
that no error is to be found in the ^ 

Doctor. It is, indeed, well known that the very g^ea^ 
est of them are not whollv x? 

martyr has ever been included in the 
Office and the Mass are for Confc®ors. Hence, as 
Benedict XIV points St. Ignatius, St. IrenKus, 
and St. Cyprian are not called Doctors of the Church. 


Tile proper Mass of Doctors has the Introit “In 
medio borrowed from that of the Tkeologus par excel- 
lence, St. John the Evangelist, together with special 
prayers and Gospel. The Credo is said. The princi- 

£ al peculiarity of the Office is the antiphon to the 
lagnificat at both Vespers, “O Doctor optime”, and it 
is rather by this antiphon than by the special Mass that 
a saint is perceived to be a Doctor (S. R. C., 7 Sept., 
17 54). In fact, St. J ohn Damascene has a Mass of his 
own, while Athanasius, Basil, Leo, and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem have not the Gospel of Doctors, and several have 
not the collect. The feasts of the four Latin Doctors 
were not added to until the sixteenth century, when 
St. Thomas Aquinas was declared a Doctor by the 
Dominican St. Pius V in Jiis new edition of the Brev- 
iary (1568), in which the feasts of the four Greek Doc- 
tors were also raised to the rank of doubles. The 
Franciscan Sixtus V (1588) added St. Bonaventure. 
St. Anselm was added by Clement XI (1720), St. Isi- 
dore by Innocent XIII (1722), St. Peter Chrysologus 
by Benedict XIII (1729), St. Leo I (a well-deserved 
but belated honour) by Benedict XIV (1754), St. Peter 
Damian by Leo XII (1828), St. Bernard by Pius VIH 
(1830) . Pius IX gave (1851) the honour to St. Hilary 
and to two more modem saints, Alphonsus Liguori 
(1871) and Francis de Sales (1877). Leo XIII pro- 
moted (1883) the Easterns, Cyril of Alexandria, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and John Damascene, and last of all the 
Venerable Bede (1899). The same pope, when, in 
1882, he introduced the simplification of double feasts, 
made an exception for Doctors, whose feasts are al- 
ways to be transferred. 

There are therefore now twenty-three Doctors of the 
Church, of whom seven are Eastern, sixteen Western, 
Two are popes, two are cardinals, all but five are bish- 
ops. They include a Dominican, a Franciscan, a 
Rcflemptorist, and five Benedictines. For some of 
these the Office had previously been granted to certain 

{ ilaces or orders — St. Peter Damian to the Camaldo- 
csc, St. Isidore to Spain, St. Bede to England and to 
all Benedictines. St. Leander of Seville and St. Ful- 
gentius are kept as Doctors in Spain^ and the former 
by Benedictines also, as he was in earlier times 
claimed as a monk. St. Ildephonsus has the Introit 
“In medio ” in the same order (for the same reason) 
and in Spain, without the rank of Doctor. 

Poni-E in KirchXxches Uandlexikon (Munich, 1907), II, 384; 
Febslek-Jungmann, Inatit Patrologics (Innsbruck. 1890); Bar- 
DENHEWER, Patvology, tr. Suahan (Freiburg im Br., St. Louis, 
1908), 2-3. On the early Latin Doctors see Weyman in HtsL 
Jahrbuch (1894), XV, 96, and in Hev. d’hist. et de litt. religieuaet 
(1898), III, 602; for the Greek Doctors see Nilles in Zeitechrift 
f hath. Theoh^ (1894). XVIII, 742. See also Bouvy, Let 
PhrcB dr VEgliar in Rev. Augustimenne (1904), 461-86, and 
pEBCH, PrueUxt, Dogmat. (Freiburg, 1903), 346 sqq. 

John Chapman. 

Doctrinarians, See Bus, Cesar de, Venerable. 

Doctrine, Christian. — T aken in the sense of “the 
act of teaching” and “the knowled^ imparted by 
teaching ”, this term is S 3 monymous with Catechesis 
and C^atechism. Ai^atr/coX/a, bidaxii, in the Vulgate, 
doctrinoj are often used in the N. T., especially in the 
Pastoral Epistles. As we might expect, the Apostle 
insists upon “doctrine” as one of the most in^ortant 
duties of a bishop (I Tim., iv, 13, 16; v, 17 ; II Tim., iv, 
2, etc.). 

The word Kan/jxwtf means instruction by word of 
mouth, especially by questioning and answering. 
Though it may apply to any subject-matter, it is com- 
monly used for instruction in the elements of religion, 
especially preparation for initiation into Christianity. 
The word ana others of the same orimn occur in St. 
Luke's Gospel: “That thou mayest know the verity 
of those things in which thou hast been instructed’' 
(KaTrix^0rjs, in quibus eruditus es — i, 4). In the Acts, 
xviii, 25, Apollo is described as “instructed [kut^xv- 
n4vos[ edoctus] in the way of the Lord”. St. Paul uses 
the word twice: “I had rather speak five words with 
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my understanding, that I may instruct tw- 

gtruam] others also (I Cor., xiv, 19); and ‘‘Let him 
that is instructed [6 Karrixoiyxvo^^ is qui catechizatur^ 
in the word, communicate to him that instructeth [ry 
KarrixovpTif ei mi catechizat] him, in all ^od things^* 
(Gal., vi, G). Hence the word, with its technical mean- 
ing of oral religious instruction, passed into ecclesias- 
tical use, and is applied both to the act of instructing 
and the subject-matter of the instruction. The word 
catechism was also formerly used for the act of in- 
structing (“To say ay, and no, to these particulars, is 
more than to answer in a catechism ” — ka You Like 
It, act iii, sc. 2), as cat^chisme is still used in French: 
but it is now more properly applied to the little printed 
book in which the questions and answers are contained. 
The subject will be treated in this article under the 
three heads: I. History of Catechetics; II. Prac- 
tical Catechetics; III. Modern Catechisms. 

I. History OF Catechetics. — (1) Oral instruction by 
means of questions and answers has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the scholastic methods of the moral and 
religious teachers of all countries and of all ages. The 
Socratic dialogues will occur to every one as brilliant 
examples. But many centuries before Socrates' day 
this method was practised among the Hebrews (Exod., 
xii, 2G; Deut., vi, 7, 20, etc.). They had three forms of 
catechizing: domestic, conducted by the head of the 
family for the benefit of his children and servants; 
bcholastic, by teachers in schools; and ecclesiastical, 
by priests and Levites in the Temple and the syna- 
p)pues. Proselytes were carefully instructed before 
being admitted to become members of the Jewish 
faith. The regular instruction of children began when 
they were twelve years old. Thus we read of Christ 
“in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors 
[545o<r#c<lX«i/], hearing them, and asking them questions. 
And all that heard him were astonished at his wisdom 
and his answers” (Luke, ii, 46, 47). During His public 
life He frequently made use of the catechetical method 
to impart instruction: “What think ye of Christ? 
Whose son is he?” “Whom do men say that the son 
of man is? . . . Whom do you say that I am?” etc. 
In His final charge to His Apostles He said: “ Teach 
ye [txAdifir€6<raT€, “make disciples, or scholars”] all 
nations; .... Teaching [SiSda-Kovretj “instructing”] 
them to observe all thmgs whatsoever I have com- 
manded you” (Matt,, xxviii, 19). And after this 
instruction they were to initiate them into the Church, 
“ baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (ibid.). 

(2) In obedience to Christ's command, St. Peter, 
“standing up with the eleven”, declared to the Jews 
on Pentecost day, and proved to them from the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus, whom they had crucified, was “Lord 
and Christ”. When they had been convinced of this 
truth, and had compunction in their heart for their 
crime, they asked, “What shall we do?” And Peter 
answered, “ Do penance, and be baptized .... in the 
name of Jesus Cnrist, for the remission of your sins.” 
“ And with very many other words did he testify and 
exhort them” (Acts, li). We have here an abridgment 
of the first catechetical instruction given by the Apos- 
tles. It is both doctrinal and moral — ^the hearers are 
to believe and to repent. This twofold element is also 
contained in St. Peter's second discourse after healing 
the lame man in the Temple (Acts, iii). St. Stephen 
goes further, and brings out that belief in Jesus as the 
Christ (Messias) meant the ending of the Old Covenant 
and the coming in of a New (Acts, vi, vii). St. Philip 
the Deacon preached “of the kingdom of God, in the 
name of Jesus Christ”; and the Samaritans “were 
baptized, both men and women” (Acts, viii). Fur- 
thermore, St. Peter and St. John came from Jerusalem 
and “prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost”; and doubtless declared to them the 
doctrine of that Holy Spirit (ibid.). The same deacon's 
discourse to the eunuch deals with the proof from Scrip- 


ture, and notably Isaias (liii, 7), that “Jes^ (Sirist 
is the Son of God and the necessity of baptism. No 
mention is made of penance or iepentance, as the 
eunuch was a just man anxious to do God's will. So, 
too, Cornelius, “ a religious man, and fearing God with 
all his house, giving much alms to the people, and 
always praying to God”, did not need much moral 
instruction; accordingly St. Peter speaks to him of 
Jesus Christ who “ is lord of all . . . Jesus of Nazareth : 
how God anointed him with the Holy Ghost, and with 
power, who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed by the devil, for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things that he did 
in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem, whom they 
killed, hanging him upon a tree. Him God raised up 
the third day, and cave him to be made manifest . . . 
even to us who did eat and drink with him after he 
arose again from the dead ; and he commanded us to 
preach to the people, and to testify that it is he who 
was appointed by God, to be judge of the living and of 
the dead. To him all the prophets give testimony, that 
by his name all receive remission of sins, who believe 
in him” (Acts, x). In this discourse we have the chief 
articles of the Creed: the Trinity (God, Jesus Christ 
“ Lord of all things”, the Holy Ghost), the Crucifixion, 
Death, and Resurrection of Our Lord ; His cominfj to 
judge the living and the dead, and the remission of sms. 
These are also the subjects of St. Paul’s discourses, 
though, of course, in addressing the pagans, whether 
peasants at Lystra or philosophers at Athens, he deals 
with the fundamental truths of the existence and 
attributes of God (Acts, xiii, xiv, xvii). As he himself 
summed up the matter, he taught “publicly, and from 
house to house, testifying both to Jews and Gentiles 
penance towards God, and faith in [els] our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Acts, xx). We find also that though 
Apollo was “instructed [KarrixvtJ^vos] in the way of 
the Lord”, Priscilla and Aquila “expounded to him 
the way of the Lord more diligently” {dKpi^^crrepov — 
Acts, xviii. — See Apostles' Creed). 

(3) The materials for describing the catechetical 
teaching of the ages immediately succeeding the 
Apostles are scanty. The books of the New Testa- 
ment were available, and all that would be needed 
would be to supplement these. Thus, in the Didache 
we find little but moral instruction; but it is clear 
that those to whom it is addressed must have already 
received some knowledge of what they were to be- 
lieve. Later on we find more explicit dogmatic teach- 
ing, for instance, in St. Justin's Apologies and in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria. Still, even this is 
not much more advanced than what we have seen 
above as taught by St. Peter, except that Justin 
dwells on the Creation and proves tne Divinity of 
Christ, the Logos and only-begotten Son of the 
Father. 

(4) In the ages of persecution it became necessary 
to exercise great caution in admitting persons to mem- 
bership in the Church. The danger of falling away, 
or even of betrayal, must be yarded against by a 
careful doctrinal and moral training. Hence the in- 
stitution of the catechumenate and the Discipline of 
the Secret. The work of the Apologists had been 
to remove prejudices against Cnristianity, and to 
set forth its doctrines and practices in such a way 
as to appeal to the fair-minded p^an. If anyone 
was moved to embrace the true religion, he was not at 
once admitted, as in the days of the Apostles. At 
first he was treated as an inquirer, and only the funda- 
mental doctrines were communicated to him. As 
soon as he had given proof of his knowledge and fitness 
he was admitt^ to the catechumenate proper, and' 
was further instructed. After some vears spent in 
this stage he was promoted to the ranks of the Comr 
petentes, i. e. those ready for baptism. As might be 
expected, he was now instructed more especially in 
the rites for this purpose. Even when he had been 
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initiated, his instruction was not yet at an end Dur- 
ing the week after Easter, while the grace of first 
fervour was still up6n him, the various rites and mys- 
teries in which he hod just participated were more 
fully explained to him. 

In considering the catechetical writings of the 
Fathers we must bear in mind the distinction of these 
different grades. When addressing a mere inquirer 
they would naturally be more guarded and less ex- 
plicit than if they had to do with one who had passed 
through the catechumenate. Sometimes, indeed, the 
language was so chosen that it conveyed only half the 
truth to the catechumen, while the initiated could 
understand the whole. The distinction between the 
elementary and advanced instruction is noted by St. 
Paul : As unto little ones in Christ. I gave you milk to 
drink, not meat; for you were not able as yeti' (I Cor., 
iii, 2). For our present purpose it will be best to take 
as typical examples of catecnesis in the patristic times 
the works of St. Cyril of Jerusalem (315-^386) and St. 
Augustine (354-430), merely noting by the way the 
work done by St, Ambrose (the instructor of St. Au- 
^stine) and St. Gregory of Nyssa (*'The Catechetical 
Oration*', ed. J. H. Strawley, 1903). We have from 
St. CyriU twenty-four catechetical discourses, forming 
together a complete course of moral and doctrinal 
instruction. In the first of these, called the "Pro- 
catechesis", he sets forth the greatness and efficacy of 
the grace of initiation into the Church. The ^‘Cate- 
cheses" proper (numbered i to xviii) are divided into 
two groups; i-v, repeating the leading ideas of the 
^'Procatechesis”, and treating of sin and repentance, 
baptism, the principal doctrines of the Christian 
relipon, and the nature and origin of faith; vi-xviii, 
setting forth, article by article, the baptismal Oeed of 
the Church of Jerusalem. The ‘4Vocatcchesis" and 
the eighteen discourses were intended for the compe- 
ienies during Lent, in immediate preparation for re- 
ception into the Church. The remaining discourses 
(xix-xxiv), called the ‘'Catecheses Mystagogic®", 
were delivered during Easter week to those who had 
been baptized at Easter; and these, though much 
shorter than the others, treat clearly and openly of 
baptism, confirmation, and the Holy Eucharist, the 
veS of secrecy being now removed. This is not the 
place to point out how completely in accord with 
Catholic teaching are the doctrines of St. Cyril (see 
Cyuil of Jeuusalem; Transuhstanti.ation), and 
what valuable information he gives of the details of 
the Liturgy in his day. In studying these ‘H'ate- 
cheses" we should bear in mind that they were in- 
tended for grown-up persons; hence they are not 
couched in the simple language which we have to use 
in our instructions to children. They resemble, 
rather, the instruction given to converts, for which 

S se they are still of great use. The same remark 
s to all the catechetical writings of the Fathers. 
St. Augustine*a treatise “Do Catechizandis Rudi- 
bus" deals with both the theoiy and the practice of 
catechizing. It is divided into twenty-seven chap- 
ters: i-xiv theory, xv-xxvii practice. This short 
work, written about the year 400, shows that the 
great Doctor did not disdain to devote most careful 
attention to the work of instructing those who wished 
to learn the rudiments of the Faith. It could be 
written only by one who had much experience of the 
difficulties and tediousness of the task, and who had 
also pondered deeply on the bc5?t method of dealing 
with the different classes of converts. The deactm 
Deogratias, who had consulted Augustine on the sub- 
ject, complained (as so many of us still do) ot tne 
weariness of going over the same old ground, ana oi 
his inability to put any fresh life into his instructions. 
St. Augustine begins by words of encouragement, 
pointing out that we must judge of our discourses not 
by their effect upon ourselves, but by their effect upon 
our hearers. Tne story may be familiar enough to us. 


who go on repeating it over and over again, but it ia 
not so to those who are listening to it for the first 
time. Bearing this in mind, the catechist should put 
himself in the position of the hearer, and speak as 
though he were telling something new. HUaritaa, 
a bright and cheerful manner, must be one of the chiei 
qualifications of an instructor; ''God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver" applies to the giving of the word as well as 
to the giving of wealth, lie should so speak that the 
hearer hearing should believe, believing should hope, 
anti hoping should love (Quidquid narras ita narra, 
ut ille cui loqueris audiendo credat, credendo speret, 
sperando amet — iv, 11). But the foundation of all is 
the fear of God, "for it seldom, or rather never, hap- 
pens that anyone wishes to become a Christian with- 
out being moved thereto by some fear of God**. If 
he comes from some worldly motive he may be only 
pretending, though indeeci a mere pretender may 
sometimes be turned into a genuine convert by our 
efforts. Hence, continues the holy Doctor, it is of 
great importance to ascertain the state of mind and 
the motives of those who come to us. If we are satis- 
fied that they have received a Divine call, we have a 
good opening for instruction on the care of God for us. 
We should go briefly through the story of God's deal- 
ings with men, from the time when He made all things 
even to our own days; showing especially that the 
Old Testament was a preparation for the New, and the 
New a fulfilment of tne Old (in veteri testamento est 
oocultatio novi, in novo testamento est manifestatio 
vetoris). This is a theme developed at greater length 
in the " De Civitate Dei". After we have finished our 
stonrwe should go on to excite hope in the resurrection 
of the body — a doctrine as much ridiculed in St. Au- 
gustine's day as it was in St. Paul's day, and as it is in 
ours. Then should come the account to be rendered 
at the last judgment, and the reward of the just, and 
the punishment of the wicked. The convert should be 
put on his guard against the dangers and difficulties 
in trying to lead a good life, especially those arising 
from scandals within as well as without the Church. 
Finally, he should be reminded that the grace of his 
conversion is not due either to his merits or to ours, 
but to the goodness of God. So far the saint has been 
speaking of persons of little or no education. In 
cnjip. viii he goes on to deal with those who are well 
educated, and are already acquainted with the 
Scriptures and other Christian writings. Such per- 
sons reejuire briefer instruction, and this shoula be 
imparted in such a way as to let them see that we are 
aware of tlieir knowledge of the Faith. Doubtless St. 
Augustine had in mind his own case, when he pre- 
senteti himself to be received into the Church by St. 
Ambrose. We note, too, the wisdom of this piece of 
advice, especially when we have to deal with Anglican 
converts. But though less instruction is needed in 
suc'h cases, continues the holy Doctor, we mav rightly 
inquire into the causes which have induced those per- 
sons to wish to become Christians; and in particular 
as to the books which have influenced them. If these 
are the Scriptures or other Catholic books we should 
praise and recommend them; but if these are heretical 
we should point out wherein they have distorted the 
true faith. Tliroughout our instniction we should 
speak with modesty, but also with authority, that he 
who hears us may have no scope for presumption but 
rather for humility. Humility is also the principal 
virtue to be urged upon that intermediate class of 
converts who have received some education but not of 
the higher sort. These are disposed to scoff at Chris- 
tian writings, and even at the Scriptures for their 
want of correctness of language. They should be 
made to see that it is the matter rather than the lan- 
guage which is of importance; it is more profitable to 
listen to a true discourse than to one which is eloquent. 
The whole of this chapter should be taken to heart by 
many who join the Church nowadays. After dealing 
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with these dififerent classes of inquirers, the saint de- 
votes no less than five lengthy chapters (x to xiv) to 
the causes of weariness (the opposite of hUaritaa) 
and the remedies for it. This portion is perhaps the 
most valuable of the whole treatise, at least from a 
practical point of view. Only the merest outline of 
bt. Augustine's advice as to the remedies can be given 
here. We must bring ourselves down to the level of 
the lowest of our hearers, even as Christ humbled 
Himself and took upon Himself *'the form of a serv- 
ant''. We must vary the subjects, and we must in- 
crease in earnestness of manner so as to move even the 
most sluggish. If it seems to us that the fault is ours, 
we should refiect, as already pointed out, that the in- 
struction, though not up to our ideal, may be exactly 
suited to our hearer and entirely fresh and new to 
him; in any case the experience may be useful as a 
trial to our humility. Other occupations may be 
pleasanter, but we cannot say that they are certainly 
more profitable; for duty should come first, and we 
should submit to God's will and not try to make Him 
submit to ours. After laying down these precepts, 
St. Augustine goes on to give a short catechetical in- 
struction as an example of what he has been inculcat- 
ing. It is supposed to be addressed to an ordinary 
type of inquirer, neither grossly ignorant nor highly 
educated (xvi to xxv), and might well be used at the 
present day. What specially strikes one in reading it 
IS the admu*able way in which the saint brings out the 
prophetical and typical character of the Old-Testa- 
ment narrative, ana insinuates gradually all the arti- 
cles of the Cr^ without seeming to reveal them. 
The sketch of Christ's life and passion, and the doc- 
trine of the Church and the sacraments are also note- 
worthy. The discourse ends with an earnest exhorta- 
tion to perseverance. This short work has exercised 
the ^atest influence on catechetics. In all ages of 
the Church it has been adopted as a textbook. 

(5) When all fear of persecution had passed away, 
and the empire had become almost entirely Christian, 
the necessity for a prolonged period of trial and in- 
struction no longer existed. About the same time the 
fuller teaching on the subject of original sin, occa- 
sioned by the Pelagian heresy, gradually led to the 
administration of baptism to infants. In such cases 
instruction was, of course, impossible, though traces 
of it are still to be seen in the rite of infant baptism, 
where the godparents are put through a sort of cate^ 
chesis in the name of the cnild. As the child grew, it 
was taught its religion both at home and at the ser- 
vices in church. This instruction was necessarily more 
simple than that formerly given to grown-up catechu- 
mens, and gradually came to be what we now under- 
stand by catechetical instruction. Meantime, how- 
ever, the barbarian invaders were being brought into 
the Church, and in their case the instruction had to be 
of an elementary character. The missionaries had to 
go back to the methods of the Apostles and content 
themselves with exacting a renunciation of idolatry 
and a profession of belief in the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. Such was the practice of St. Patrick in Ireland, 
St. Kemigius among the Franks, St. Augustine in Eng- 
land, St. Boniface in Germany. We should bear m 
mind that in those ages religious instruction did not 
cease with baptism. Set sermons were rarer than in our 
time ; the priest spoke rather as a catechist than as a 
preacher. We may take the practice among the Anglo- 
Saxons as typical of what was done in other countries. 
"Among the duties incumbent on the parish priest 
the first was to instruct his flock in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, and to extirpate from among 
them the lurking remains of paganism. ... He was 
ordered to explain to his parishioners the ten com- 
mandments; to take care that all could repeat and 
understand the Lord's Prayer and the Creed; to ex- 
pound in English on Sundays the portion of Scripture 
proper to the Mass of the day, and to preach, or, if he 


were unable to preach, to read at least from a book 
some lesson of instruction" (Lingard, "Anglo-Saxon 
Church ", c. i v) . The laws enacting these duties will be 
found in Thorpe, "Ecclesiastical Institutes", i, 378; 
ii, 33, 34, 84, 191. 

(6) It is the custom with non-Catholic writers to 
assert that during the Middle Ages, "the Ages of 
Faith", religious instruction was entirely neglected, 
and that the Protestant Reformers were the first to 
restore the practice of the Early Church. In the " Diet, 
de th^ol. cath.", s. v. " Cat6chisme ", and in Bareille, 
" Le Cat4chisme Remain ", Introd., pp. 3C sqq., will be 
found long lists of authorities showing how false are 
these assertions. We must here content ourselves with 
stating what was done in England. Abbot Gasquet 
has thoroughly gone into the subject, and declares that 
"in pre-Reformation days the pfeople were well in- 
structed in their faith by priests wno faithfully dis- 
charged their plain duty in their regard" (Old English 
Bible and other Essays, p. 186). In proof of this he 
quotes the constitutions of John Peckham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1281), in which it is enjoined 
that every priest shall explain to his people in English, 
and without any elaborate subtleties {xmgariter cibsqiie 
cajuslihet subtilitatis texiurd fantasticd)^ four times a 
year, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the two pre- 
cepts of the Gospel (viz. love of God and man), the 
seven deadly sins, the seven chief virtues (theological 
and cardinaOj and the seven sacraments. In these 
constitutions is contained a brief instruction on all 
these heads, "lest anyone should excuse himself on 
the ground of ignorance of these things which all the 
ministers of the Church are bound to know". This 
legislation, after all, was nothing but an insisting on a 
practice dating from Saxon days, as we have already 
seen. Moreover, it is constantly referred to in subse- 
auent synods and in countless catechetical writings. 
One of Peckham 's predecessors, St. Edmund Rich 
(1234-1240), was not only a man of great learning, but 
also a zealous teacher of Christian doctrine among the 
people. He wrote familiar instructions on prayer, the 
seven deadly sins, the Commandments, and the sacra- 
ments, Cardinal Thoresby, Archbishop of York, pub- 
lished in 1357 a catechism in Latin and English, the 
"Lay Folks Catechism", for the puipose of carrying 
out Peckham 's Constitutions, and it is based on Peck- 
ham's instruction. The two, with the English transla- 
tion in rude verse, have been reprinted by the Early 
English Text Society, No. 118. In the episcopal Regis- 
ters and Visitations we read how the people were asked 
whether their pastor fulfilled his duties, and they con- 
stantly answer that they are taught bene et optime» 
Chaucer's Poor Parson may be taken as a type: — 

But riche he was of holy thought and work. 

He was also a lemed man, a clerk. 

That ChrLstes Gospel trewly wolde preche, 

His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 

His tale is practically a treatise on the Sacrament of 
Penance. As regards catechetical manuals we need 
only mention the " Pars Oculi Sacerdotis" (about the 
middle of the fourteenth century) which was very 
popular; "Pupilla Oculi", by John de Burgo (1385); 
"Speculum Cnristiani", by John Wotton, containing 
simple English rhymes as well as the Latin text. * ‘ One 
of tne earliest books ever issued from an English press 

by Caxton was a set of four lengthy discourses, 

published, as they expressly declare, to enable priests 
to fulfil the obligation imposed on them by the (insti- 
tutions of Peckham" (Gasquet, op. cit., p. 191). The 
part which pictures, statues, reliefs, pageants, and 
especially miracle plays took in the religious instruc- 
tion of the people must not be forgotten. All of these 
give proof of an extensive knowledge of sacred history 
and an astonishing skill in conveying doctrinal and 
moral lessons. It is enough to refer to Kuskin's "Bible 
of Amiens", and to the Townley, Chester, and Coven- 
try miracle plays. (Cf. Bareille, op. cit., pp. 42 sqq.) 
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(7) The invention of printing and the revival of 
learning naturally had great influence on catechetical 
instruction. The first great name to be mentioned 
though indeed it belong to a slightly earlier period' 
is that of John Gerson (1363-1429). He realized that 
the much-needed reform of the (Dhurch should begin 
by the instruction of the young; and though he was 
chancellor of the University of Paris he devoted him- 
self to this work. He composed a sort of little cate- 
chism entitled “ The A B C of Simple Folk”. To en- 
able the clergy to catechize he also composed the “ Opus 
Tripartitum de Prseceptis Decalogi, de Confessione, et 
de Arte bene Moriendi”, in which he briefly explained 
the Creed, the Commandments of God, the sins to be 
mentioned in confession, and the art of dying well. 
This was printed many times and was translated into 
French. It was the forerunner of the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent. In the year 1470, before Luther was 
born, a German catechism, '^Christenspiegel” (the 
Christian's Mirror), written by Dederich, was printed, 
and at once became very popular. Two other cate- 
chisms, “The Soul's Guide” and “The Consolation of 
the Soul", were printed a little later and issued in 
many editions. In Janssen's great “History of the 
German People at the Close of the Middle Ages” will 
be found a complete refutation of the popular notion 
that the Protestant Reformers, and especially Luther, 
were the first to revive catechetical instruction and to 
print catechisms. It is, however, proper to acknowl- 
edge their activity in this matter, and to note that this 
activity stirred up the zeal of the Catholics to counter- 
act their influence. Luther's famous “Enchiridion”, 
which was really the third edition of his smaller cate- 
chism, was published in 1529, and speedily ran through 
a number of editions ; it is still used in Germany and 
in other Protestant countries. In 1536 Calvin com- 
posed a catechism in French: “Le formulaire d'in- 
struire les enfans en la chrestientd, fait en manidre de 
dialogue ofl le ministre interroge et I'enfant r^pond”. 
He candidly admits that it was always the custom in 
the Church to instruct children in this way. Of course 
he takes care to introduce the chief points of his 
heresy: the certainty of salvation, the impossibility 
of losing justice (righteousness), and the justification 
of children independently of baptism. It is note- 
worthy that as regards the Eucharist he teaches that 
we receive not merely a sign, but Jesus (Christ Him- 
self, “ really and effectually by a true and substantial 
union”. In England the first Book of Common Prayer 
(1549) contained a catechism with a brief explanation 
of the Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. The 
explanation of the sacraments was not added until the 
year 1604. If this catechism be compared with that of 
Cardinal Thoresby, mentioned above, it will be seen 
that the instruction given to Protestant children in 
the middle of the sixteenth century was far inferior 
to that given in pre- Reformation days. In 1647 the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines drew up the Pres- 
byterian “Larger” and “Smaller” Catechisms. 

On the Catholic side Bl. Peter Canisius published 
three catechisms, or rather one catechism in three 
forms: major (1555), minor (1558), and minimus 
(1556). Taking as his foundation Ecclus., i, 33, he 
divides his treatment into two great parts: wisdom 
and justice. In the first he deals with Faith (the 
Creed), Hope (the Lord's Prayer and the Hail Mary), 
Charity (the Commandments). In the second he deals 
with avoiding evil (sin and the remission of sin) and 
doing good (prayer, fasting and almsdeeds, the cardinal 
virtues, the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost, the 
beatitudes, the evangelical counsels, and the ^ r^our 
Last Things). To obtain and to preserve both wwdom 
and justice the sacraments are necessary, and hence 
he places the treatment of the sacraments between the 
two parts. After the Council of Trent (1563) CaniMUs 
added a chapter on the Fall and Justification. 1 he 
form of the three books is that of questions and an- 


swers, some of the latter being as loi^ as four or five 
pages. In striking contrast to the Protestant cate- 
chisms, the tone throughout is calm, and there is an 
absence of controversial bitterness. The success of 
(Canisius' catechisms was enormous. They were trans- 
lated into every language in Europe, and were re- 
printed in many hundreds of editions, so that the 
name Canisius came to be synonymous with Cate- 
chism (Bareille, op. cit., p. 61). 

The Catechism of the Council of Trent {Catechismus 
Romanus) is not a catechism in the ordinary sense 'of 
the word. It is rather a manual of instruction for the 
clergy (Catechismus ad Parociios) to enable them to 
catechize those entrusted to their spiritual care. The 
fathers of the council “ deemed it of the utmost impor- 
tance that a work should appear, sanctioned by the 
authority of the Holy Synod, from which parish 
priests and all others on whom the duty of imparting 
instruction devolves may be able to seek and derive 
certain precepts for the edification of the faithful ; that 
as there is 'one Lord one Faith' so also there may be 
one common rule and prescribed form of delivering 
the faith, and instructing the Christian people unto 
all the duties of piety” (PraBf., viii). The composition 
of the work was entrusted to four distinguished theo- 
logians (two of them archbishops and one a bishop), 
under the supervision of three cardinals. St. Charles 
Borromeo was the presiding spirit. The original draft 
was turned into elegant Latin by Pom anus and Manu- 
tius, and this version was translated by command of 
the pope (St. Pius V) into Italian, French, German, 
and Polish. Brought out under such conditions (1566), 
the authority of this catechism is higher than that of 
any other, but is, of course, not on a level with that of 
the canons and decrees of a council. As to its value 
Cardinal Newman's estimate may be gathered from 
these words: “I rarely preach a sermon, but I go to 
this beautiful and complete (Catechism to get both my 
matter and my doctrine” (Apologia, p. 425). (See 
Roman Catechism.) 

Cardinal Bellarmine's Catechism was ordered by 
Clement VIII to be used in the Papal States, and 
was recommended for use throughout the world. 
It appeared in two forms : “ Dottrina Cristiana Breve” 
(1597) and “ Dichiarazione pifl Copiosa della Dottrina 
(Mstiana” (1598). The first is for scholars, the second 
for teachers; in the first the teacher asks the questions 
and the scholar replies, whereas in the second this pro- 
cess is reversed. The first, which is meant to be learnt 
by heart, contains eleven chapters and ninety-five 
g^uestions, and is arranged in the following order: the 
Calling of the Christian and the Sign of the Cros^ the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Hail Mary ; the Com- 
mandments of God, the Commandments of the Church, 
and the Counsels ; the Sacraments, the Theological and 
Cardinal Virtues, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the 
Works of Mercy, Sins, the Last Things, and the Rosary. 
It is an improvement on Canisius' catechisms, and 
hence it was recommended at the Vatican Council to 
serve as a model for the projected universal catechism. 

The first catechism in English after the Reforma- 
tion was “ A Catechisme or Christian Doctrine neces- 
sarie for Children and Ignorante People, briefly com- 
piletl by Laurence Vaux, Bacheler of Divinitie”; Ist 
ed., 1567; reprinted 1574, 1583 (twice), 1599, 1605; 
18mo. This nas been reprinted for the Chetham So- 
ciety, new series, vol. IV, Manchester, 1 883. Next came 
a small volume, “A Briefe Instruction by way of 
Dialogue concerning the principall poyntesof Christian 
religion gathered out of the Holy Scriptures, Fathers 
anef Councels. By the Reverend M. George Doulye, 
Priest. Imprinted at Louvaine by Laurence Kellam, 
anno 1604 '' ; “A Shorte Catechisme of Cardll. Bellar- 
mine illustrated with Images. In Aumista, 1614; A 
briefe Christian Doctrine to be lemed by heart”; " A 
Summe of Christian Doctrine composed in Latin by 
Father Petrus Canisius of the Society of Jesus with an 
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Appendix of the Fall of Man and Justification. Trans- 
lated into English [by Fr. Garnet^ at St. Omers for 
John Heigham. With permission of Superiors: 1622**; 
"A Catechisme of Christian Doctrine in fifteen Con- 
ferences. Paris: 1637", 2nd ed., 1659. The author 
was Thomas White, alias Blacklow, of Lisbon and 
Douai. The most important, however, was the book 
which came to be known as ** The Doway Catechism", 
“An Abridgement of Christian Doctrine with proofs 
of Scripture for points controverted. Catechistically 
explained by way of question and answer", printed at 
Douai, 1st ed., 1649; again 1661, and so constantly. 
The last editions mentioned by Gillow are London, 
1793, and Dublin, 1828; the author was Henry Tur- 
berville, a Douai priest. There was also a smaller edi- 
tion, “ An Abstract of the Douay C>atechism. For the 
use of children and ignorant people. London, printed 
in the year 1688"; it was reprinted many times, and 
continued in use until the Douai students came to Eng- 
land. In 1625, the Franciscan Florence O^Conry pub- 
lished an Irish catechism at Louvain, entitled “Mirror 
of a Christian Life". This, like the catechisms of 
O'Hussey (Louvain, 1608) and Stapleton (Brussels, 
1639), was written for the benefit of the Irish troops 
serving in the Netherlands. In the same century an- 
other member of the Franciscan order, Father Francis 
Molloy, a native of the County Meath, Ireland, and at 
the time professor of theology in St. Isidore's College, 
Rome, published a catechism in Irish under the title 
“ Lucerna Fidelium " (Rome, Propaganda Press, 1676). 
We should also mention Andrew Donle\y's “The 
Catechism or Christian Doctrine by way of question 
and answer. Paris, 1742". This was in English and 
Irish on opposite ^ges. “The Poor Man's Catechism 
or the Christian Doctrine explained with short ad- 
monitions", 1st ed., 1752; it was edited by the Rev. 
George Bishop. The author's name does not appear, 
but a later work tells who he was: “The Poor Man's 
Controversy, By J. Mannock, O. S. B., the author of 
the Poor Man's Catechism, 1769." Dr. James Butler 
Archbishop of Cashel, published his catechism in 1775, 
and it was soon adopted by many Irish bishops for 
their dioceses. An account of it was given by Arch- 
bishop Walsh in the “Irish Eccl. Record ", Jan., 1892. 
In 1737 Bishop Challoner published “The Catholic 
Christian instructed in the Sacraments, Sacrifice, Cere- 
monies, and Observances of the Church by way of 
qiiestion and answer. By R. C. London 1737." 
'Riere is also “ An Abridgement of Christian Doctrine 
with a short Daily Exercise", “corrected by the late 
Bp. Challoner", 1783. Bishop Hay's admirable works: 
“The Sincere Christian instructed in the Faith of 
Christ from the Written Word " (1781 ) ; “ The Devout 
Christian instructed in the Faith of Christ" (1783); 
and “The Pious Christian" are catechisms on a large 
scale in the form of question and answer. 

During the eighteenth century catechetical instruc- 
tion received a fresh impulse from Pope Benedict XIII, 
who issued (1725) three ordinances prescribing in de- 
tail the methods: division into small classes and special 
preparation for confession and Communion. Against 
the rationalistic tendencies in the pedagogical move- 
ment of the century, (3ement XIll uttered a protest 
in 1761. Pius VI wrote (1787) to the Orientals, pro- 
posing for their use a catechism in Arabic prepared by 
the Propaganda. In Germany the “ Pastoral Instruc- 
tion" issued by Raymond Anton, Bishop of Eichst&dt 
(1768; new ed., Freiburg, 1902) emphasized the need 
and indicated the method of instruction (Tit. XIV, 
Cap. V). Prominent among the writers on the subject 
were Franz Neumayr, S. J., in his “Rhetorica cate- 
chetica" (1766); M. I. Schmidt, “Katechisten", and 
J. I. von Felbiger, “Vorlesungen fiber die Kunst zu 
katechisieren" (Vienna, 1774). In France, during the 
same century, great activity was shown, especially by 
the bishops, in publishing catechisms. Each diocese 
had its own textoook, but though occasional attempts 


were made at uniformity, they were not successful. 
Several catechisms composed by individual writers 
other than the bishops were put on the Index (see 
Mime, “Cat6chi8mes'\ Paris, 1842). The French orig- 
ind of “An Abridgment of the Quebec Catechism" 
(Quebec, 1817) appeared in Paris (1702) and Quebec 
(1782). 

The pedagogical activity of the nineteenth century 
naturally exerted an influence upon religious instruc- 
tion. German writers of the first rank were Overberg 
(d. 1826), Sailer (d. 1832), Gruber (d. 1835), and 
Hirscher (d. 1865), all of whom advocated the psycho- 
logical method and the careful preparation of teachers. 
Deharbe's “Catechism" (1847) was translated be- 
tween 1853 and 1860 into thirteen languages, and his 
“Erklftrungen des Katechismus" (1857-61) has passed 
through numerous editions. In France, Napoleon 
(1806) imposed upon all the churches of the empire 
uniformity in the matter of catechisms and, in spite 
of the opposition of Pius VII, published the “ Imperial 
Catechism ", containing a chapter on duties towards the 
emperor. This was replaced after the fall of the empire 
by a large number of diocesan catechisms which again 
led to various plans for securing uniformity. Dupan- 
loup, one of the foremost writers on education, published 
his “Catechisme chretien" in 1865. At the time of the 
Vatican Council (1869-1870) the question of having 
a single universal catechism was discussed. There was 
great diversity of opinion among the Fathers, and 
cons^uently the discussion led to no result (see 
Martin, “Les travaux du concile du Vatican", pp. 
113-115). The arguments for and against the project 
will be examined when we come to speak of catechisms 
in the third part of this article. The most important 
event in the recent history of catechetics has been 
the publication of the Encyclical “Accrbo nimis" on 
the teaching of Christian doctrine (15 April, 1905). 
In this document Pius X attributes the present relig- 
ious crisis to the widespread ignorance of Divine truth, 
and lays down strict regulations concerning the duty 
of catechizing (see below). For the purpose of discuss- 
ing the best methods of carrying out these orders a 
number of catechetical congresses have been held: 
e. g., at Munich, 1905 and 1907; Vienna, 1905 and 
1908; Salzburg, 1906; Lucerne, 1907; Paris, 1908, etc. 
At these gatherings scientific, yet practical, lectures 
were delivered, demonstrations were given of actual 
catechizing in school, and an interesting feature was 
the exhibition of the best literature and appliances. 
Two periodicals have likewise appeared: “Kateche- 
tische Blatter" (Munich) and “Christlich-padago- 
gische Blatter" (Vienna). 

In the United States^ the few priests who in the early 
days toiled in this vast field were so overburdened 
with work that they could not produce original text- 
books for religious instruction ; they caused to be re- 
printed, with slight alterations, books commonly used 
m Europe. Others were composed in the manner de- 
scribed by Dr. England, first Bishop of Charleston, 
who, in 1821, published a catechism which, he writes, 
“ I had much labor in compiling from various others, 
and adding several parts which 1 considered necessary 
to be explicitly dwelt upon under the peculiar circum- 
stances of my diocese.'^ The first to edit a catechism, 
so far as is known, was the Jesuit Father Robert 
Molyneux, an Englishman by birth and a man of ex- 
tensive learning, who, till 1809, laboured among the 
Catholics in Maryland and Pennsylvania. Copies of 
this work are not known to exist now, but, in letters 
to Bishop Carroll, Father Molyneux mentions two 
catechisms which he issued — one in 1785, “ a spelling 
primer for children with a Catholic catechism an- 
nexed". In 1788 a catechism was published in New 
York which in all likelihood was a reprint of “ Butler's 
Catechism ' ' mentioned above. Bishop Hay's “ Abridge- 
ment of Christian Doctrine" (152 pp.) appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1800; another edition (143 pp.) in 1803| 
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and one with some alterations in the language in Balti 
more in 1809 (108 pp.). Many editions were published 
of the catechism entitled “A Short Abridgement of 
Christian Doctrine, Newly Revised for the Use of the 
Catholic Church in the United States of America*'. 
The size of these small catechisms is from 3(> to 48 
pages. One edition, with title page torn, bears on the 
last pagp the record: ''Bought September 14, 1794 
The Philadelphia edition of 1796 is styled the thir- 
teenth edition ; that of Baltimore, 1798. the fourteenth. 
Whether all these editions were printed in America, or 
some of the earlier ones in Europe, cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

This "Short Abridgement of Christian Doctrine", 
approved by Archbishop Carroll, was generally used 
throughout the United States until about 1821. In 
that year Bishop England published his catechism for 
his own diocese, and in 1825 appeared the "Catechism 
of the Diocese of Bardstown*', recommended as a 
class-book by Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, Kentucky. 
The author of the latter catechism was Jean-Baptiste 
David, coadjutor of Bishop Flaget. It comprised the 
"First or Small Catechism for Little C'hildren" (13 

g 3.), and the "Second Catechism" (149 pp.). The 
nglish was criticized by Archbishop Mar^chal and 
others. Still more defective and inexact in language 
was the catechism of Bishop Conwell of Philadelphia, 
and, at the re<quest of the archbishop, the author sup- 
pressed the book. An old English catechism, the 
"Abridgement of Christian Doctrine", by Henry Tur- 
berville, first published at Douai in 1049, was re- 
printed in New York in 1833. Whereas this edition 
preserved the quaint old language of the original, an- 
other edition of the same book appeared in Philadel- 
phia, as "revised by the Right Rev. James Dovle and 
prescribed by him for the united dioceses of Kildare 
and Leighlin^' (Ireland). In the New England States 
the "Boston Catechism" was used for a long time, 
the "Short Abridgement of Christian Doctrine", 
newly revised and augmented and authorized bv 
Bishop Fenwick of Boston. But the catechisms which 
were used most exclusively during several decades 
were Butler's "Larger Catechism" and "Abridged 
Catechism". In 1788 Samuel ('ampbell, New York, 
published "A Catechism for the Instruction of (Chil- 
dren. The Seventh Edition with Additions, Revised 
and Corrected by the Author". This seems to be the 
first American edition of Butler's (Catechism; for Dr. 
Troy, Bishop of Ossory, wrote, soon after Butler’s 
Catechism had appeared: "It has been printed here 
under the title: 'A Catechism for the Instruction of 
Children', without any mention of Dr. Butler". But- 



of the Dominion. Some other American catechisms 
may be briefly mentioned: the so-called "Dubiujiie 
Catechism" by Father Hattenbergcr ; the Small and 
the Larger Catechism of the Jesuit missionary, father 
Weninger (1865); and the three gradcil catechisms of 
the ]^demptorist Father Muller (1874). Far more ex- 
tensively used than these was the English translation 
of Deharbe. Fnim 1869 numerous editions of the 
email, medium, and large catechisms, with various 
modifications, were published in the ITnited States. 
An entirely new and much improved edition was 
issued in New York in 1901. ^ tt j 

Repeated efforts have been made in the United 
States towards an arrangement by which a uniform 
textbook of Christian Doctrine might be used by lUl 
Catholics. As early as 1829, the bishops assembled in 
the First Provincial CouncU of Baltimore dec^d: A 
catechism shall be written which is better adapted to 
the circumstances of this Province; it 
Christian Doctrine as explained m 
mine's Catechism, and when approved by the Holy 
See, it shall be published for the common use of 
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Catholics (Deer, xxxiii). The clause recommending 
Bellarmine's (Catechism as a model was added at the 
special request of the Congregation of Propaganda. It 
may be mentioned here that Bellarmine's "Small 
Catechism", Italian text with English translation, was 
published at Boston, in 1853. The wish of the bishops 
was not carried out, and the P'irst and Second Plenary 
(^ouncils of Baltimore (1852 and 1866) repeated the 
decree of 1829. In the Third Plenary CJouncil (1884) 
many bishops were in favour of a "revised" edition 
of Butler’s (-'atechism, but finally the matter was given 
into the hands of a committee of six bishops. At last, 
in 1885, was issued "A Catechism of Christian Doo- 
trine, Prepared and Enjoined by Order of the Third 
Council of Baltimore". Although the council had 
desired a catechism "perfect in every respect" (Acta 
et Deer., p. 219), theologians and teachers criticized 
several points (Nilles, " Commentaria II, 265, 188). 
Soon various editions came forth witn additions of 
word-meanings, explanatory notes, some even with 
different arrangements, so that there is now a con- 
siderable diversity in the books that go by the name 
of Catechism of the Council of Baltimore. Besides, in 
recent years several new catechisms have been pul>- 
lished, "one or two a decided improvement over the 
Council ("atechism" (Messmer, "Spirago's Method", 
p^. 558). Among the recent catechisms are the two of 
Father Faerber, the large and small catechisms of 
Father Groenings, S. J., and the "Holy Family Series 
of Catholic ('atechisms ", by Francis 11. Butler, of the 
Diocese of Boston (1902). The three ^aded cate- 
chisms of this scries give on the left page Sie questions 
and answers, on the right a "Reading Lesson", deal- 
ing in fuller, and connected, form with the matter con- 
tained in the Questions and answers. Some very prac- 
tical features (reading part, followed by questions and 
answers, appropriate nymns, and pictorial illustra- 
tions) mark the "Text-books of Religion for Parochial 
and Sunday Schools", edited since 1898 by Father 
Yorke. These last two series to some extent depart 
from the traditional method and indicate a new move- 
ment in catechetical teaching. A more radical change 
in the style of the catechism, namely the complete 
abandonment of the question-and-answer method, 
has recently been proposed (sec below, under II and 
111 of this article, and "Am. Eocl. Rev.”, 1907; Jan. 
and Feb., 1908). The First Plenary (buncil of Balti- 
more (1852) appointed Bishop Neumann to write, or 
revise, a German catechism the use of which, after its 
approbation by tlie archbishop and all the German- 
speaking bishops, should be obligatory. This decree 
shared the fate of the council's demand for a uniform 
English catechism. The Third Plenary ('ouncil (188 1 ) 
decreed that the catechism to be issued by its order 
should be translated into the langua^s of those par- 
ishes in which religious instruction is given in any 
other than the English tongue. But the translation of 
the council catechism met with little favour. Another 
regulation, however, contained in the same decree of the 
council (ecxix), was gradually carried into effect. The 
bishops assembled expressed an earnest desire that in 
schools w here English was not used the C'hristian Doc- 
trine should be taught not only in the foreign tongue 
there use(l, but also in English. Undoubtedly this was 
a wise provision. For the young people of the second 
or third generation find it difficult to understand the 
native language of their parents; hearing discussions 
or attacks on their religion, they are hardly able to 
answer if they have not learnt the catechism in Eng- 
lish. Moreover, after leaving school many young pe(>- 
ple have to live among English-speaking people, in 
places where there is no congregation of their own 
nationality; if they have not been taught religion in 
English they are tempted not to attend sermons, they 
feel embarrassed in going to confession, and thus may 
gradually drift away from the Church. In order to 
obviate these dangers, various catechisms (Deharbe, 
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Paerber, Groenings, etc.) have been published with 
German and English texts on opposite pages. Simi- 
larly, there are Polish-English, Bohemian-English, 
ancf other editions with double text. In most Italian 
schools catechism is taught chiefly in English, and 
only the prayers in Italian. Unwise as it would be to 
force a change of languages in catechetical teaching, 
it would be equally injudicious to artificially retard 
the natural development. The slow but steady ten- 
dency is towards the gradual adoption of tho English 
langua^ in preaching and teaching catechism, and it 
seems but reasonable to think that some day there 
will be among the (/atholics in the United States not 
only unity in faith in the substance of the catechism, 
but also in its external form and language. 

A number of German immiCTants entered Pennsyl- 
vania about 1700, a considerable portion of them being 
Catholics. In 1759 the German Catholics in Philadel- 
phia outnumbered those of the English tongue, and 
in 1789 they opened the church of the Holy Trinity, 
the first exclusively national chivch in the United 
States. Since 1741 German Jesuits have ministered to 
the spiritual needs of their countrymen, and Catholic 
schools have been established in the Pennsylvania 
settlements. It was natural that the German Jesuits 
should introduce the Catechism of Canisius, which for 
centuries had been universally used throughout Ger- 
many. The best known American edition of this fa- 
mous catechism is that printed in Philadelphia, in 1810: 
"Catholischer Catechismus, worin die Catholische 
Lehre nach den fUnf Hauptstiicken V. P. Petri Canisii, 
aus der Gesellschaft Jesu, erklftrt wird The author 
or editor of this book was Adam Britt, pastor of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, who died at Cone- 
waga (1822) as a member of the Society of Jesus. Dur- 
ing several decades the Catechism of Canisius was 
generally used by the German Catholics in the United 
States. The Redemptorists came to this country in 
1833 and soon had charge of flourishing German par- 
ishes in nearly all the more important cities. The 
Venerable John N. Neumann, afterwards Bishop of 
Philadelphia, wrote, while rector of the Redemptorist 
house at Pittsburg, about the year 1845, a small and a 
large catechism. These texts, also known as the ** Re- 
demptorist Catechisms'', had a wide circulation, 
whereas those written later by Father Weninger, S. J., 
and Father Muller, i). SS. R., never became popular. 
The second half of the nineteenth century may be 
called the era of Deharbe's Catechism. In 1850 the 
‘‘ Katholischer Katechi.smus der Lehrbcgriffe " was 
issued in ('incinnati, which by this time had become a 
centre of German (’atholic population with flourishing 
parochial schools. Bishop Purcell declares in the ap- 
probation that the German catechisms previously 
published were not to be reprinted, but that this 
Regensburg [Ratisbon] Catechism, long in use in 
Germany", was to be the only one in his diocese. Al- 
though the name of the author was not pven, it was 
in reality Father Deharbc 's ** Large Catechism ' Since 
that time numerous editions of the different cate- 
chisms of Deharbe appeared with various adaptations 
and modifications, and for nearly fifty years Deharbe 
reigned supreme. This supremacy has been challen^d 
within the last two decades. Father Muller, C. SS. R., 
in the preface to his catechism, severely criticized 
Deharbe's as a book which it is difficult for children 
to learn and to understand". Father Faerber, who 
devoted forty years to catechetical instruction, pro- 
duced in 1895 a textbook which commends itself by 
its simplicity and clearness, although the critics, who 
charged it with incompleteness and a certain lack of 
accuracy, were not alto|rether wrrong. Almost simul- 
taneously with Father Faerber's book smpeared an 
excellent, thoroughly revised, edition of Deharbe's 
texts, from which many defects had been expunged. 
Finally, in 1900, Father Groenings, S. J., publiiBied 
two catechisms, a small and a large one. 


Development of Catechizing after the Council of Trent. 
— ^Mindful that the work of catechizing was more im- 
portant than the issue of catechisms, the Council of 
Trent decreed that "the bishops shall take care that 
at least on the Lord's day and other festivals the 
children in every parish be carefully taught the rudi- 
ments of the faith and obedience to God and their 
parents" (Sess. IV, De Ref., c. iv). In 1560the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine wels founded in Rome by 
a Milanese, and was approved by St. Pius V in 1571. 
St. Charles Borromeo m his provincial synods laid 
down excellent rules on catechizing; evey Christian 
was to know the Lord's Prayer, the Hail Mary, the 
Creed, and the Ten Commandments; confessors were 
ordered to examine their penitents as to their knowl- 
edge of these formularies (V Prov. Concil., 1579). He 
also established schools in the villages, in addition to 
increasing the number in the towns. Besides the re- 
newed activity of the older orders, the Jesuits, the 
Bamabites, and the Clerks Regular of Pious Schools 
(Piarists), who devoted themselves to the education 
of the young, took special care of the religious instruc- 
tion of those entrusted to them. In this connexion 
three names are especially worthy of mention: St. 
Vincent de Paul, St. Francis de Sales, and M. Olier. 
One of St. Francis's first acts as a bishop was to organ- 
ize catechetical instruction throughout his diocese, 
and he himself took his turn with liis canons in this 
holy work. St. Vincent founded his congregation of 
Priests of the Mission for the purpose of instructing 
the poor, especially in the villages. The missionaries 
were to teach the catechism twice a day during each 
mission. In his own parish of Chdtillon he established 
the Confraternity for the Assistance of the Poor, and 
one of the duties of the members was to instruct as 
well as to give material aid. So, too, the Sisters of 
Charity not only took care of the sick and the poor 
but also taught the children. M. Olier, both in the 
seminary and in the parish of Saint-Sulpice, laid 
special stress on the work of catechizing. The method 
which he introduced will be described in the second 
part of this article. The Brothers of the (Christian 
Schools, founded by St. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle, de- 
voted themselves especially to religious as well as 
secular instruction. Finding that the very poor were 
unable to attend school on weekdays, the saintly 
founder introduced secular leasons on Sundays. This 
was in 1699, nearly a century before such teaching was 
given in Protestant England. 

II. Practical Catechetics. — Catechizing {cate- 
ched8)t as we have seen, is instruction which is at once 
religious, elementary, and oral. 

Catechizing is a religious work not simply because it 
treats of religious subjects, but because its end or 
object is religious. Tlie teacher should endeavour to 
influence the child's heart and will, and not be content 
with putting a certain amount of religious knowledge 
into its head ; for, as Aristotle would say, the end of 
catechizing is not knowledge, but practice. Knowl- 
edge, indeed, there must be, and the more of it the 
better in this age of widespread secular education ; but 
the knowledge must lead to action. Both teacher and 
child must realize that they are engaged in a religious 
work, and not in one of the ordinary lessons of the day. 
It is the neglect to realize this that is responsible for 
the little effect produced by long and elaborate teach- 
ing. Religious knowledge comes to l>e looked upon by 
the child merely as a branch of other knowledge, and 
having as little to do with conduct as the study of 
vulgar fractions. "When the child is fighting its way 
through the temptations of the world, it will have to 
draw far more largely on its stock of piety than on its 
stock of knowledge" (Fumiss, "Sunday School or 
Catechism?"). "'The work of a teacher in the 
Church will be directed chiefly to this, that the faith- 
ful earnestly desire ^ to know Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified', and that they be firmly convinced and with 
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the innermost piety and devotion of heart believe, 
that * there is no other name under heaven given to 
men whereby we must be saved \ for ' He is the propiti- 
ation for our sins ' . But as in this we do know that wc 
have known Him, if *we keep His commandments' 
the next consideration and one intimately connected 
with the foregoing, is to show that life is not to be 
spent in ease and sloth, but that we * ought to walk 
even as He walked’, and with all earnestness ‘pursue 
justice, godliness, faith, charity, mildness’; for lie 
‘gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto Himself a people accept- 
able, pursuing good works’* which things the Apostle 
commands pastors to ‘speak and exhort’. But as our 
Lord and Saviour has not only declared, but has also 
shown by His own example, that the Law and the 
Prophets depend on love, and as also, according to the 
confirmation of the Apostle, ‘the end of the command- 
ments and the fulfilment of the Law is charity, no one 
can doubt that this, as a paramount duty, should be 
attended to with the utmost assiduity, that the faith- 
ful people be excited to a love of the infinite goodness 
of Uod towards us ; that, inflamed with a sort of divine 
ardour, they may he powerfully attracted to the su- 
reme and all-perfect good, to adhere to which is solid 
appiness'* (Catech. of the Council of Trent, Pref., x). 

Tne persons concerned in catechizing (teachers and 
taught) and the times and places for catechizing can 
hardly be treated apart. But it will l)e best to l)egin 
with the persons. Tne duty of providing suitable relig- 
ious instruction for children is primarily incumbent on 
their parents. This they may fulfil either by teaching 
them themselves or by entrusting them to others. 
Next to the natural parents the godparents have this 
duty. The parish priest should remind both the par- 
ents and godparents of their obligation ; and he, too, 
as the spiritual father of those entrusted to his care, 
is bound to instruct them. In Pius X's Encyclical 
Letter on the teaching of Christian doctrine it is 
enacted “ (1) that all parish priests, and in general, all 
those entrusted with the care of souls, shall on every 
Sunday and feast day throughout the year, without 
exception, give boys and girls an hour’s instruction 
from the catechism on those things which every one 
must believe and do in order to be saved ; (2) at statetl 
times during the year they shall prepare boys and 
girls by continued instruction, lasting several <iays, to 
receive the sacraments of penance and confirmation; 
(!3) they shall likewise and with special care on all the 
weekdays in Lent, and if necessary on other days 
after the feast of Easter, prepare boys and girls by 
suitable instruction and exhortations to make their 
first Communion in a holy manner; (-1) in each and 
every parish the society, commonly called the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, shall lie canonically 
erected; through this the parish priests, especially in 
the places where there is a scarcity of priests, will have 
lay nelpers for the catechetical instruction in nious 
lay persons who will devote themselves to the ofnee of 
teacning.’' In countries where there are (catholic 
schools religious instruction is given on weekdays 
either before or after the secular instruction. As is well 
known, for the sake of this privilege the faithful have 
contributed enormous sums of money to buihl and 
Buppiort schools. Where this is the case the difificulty 
is only a financial one. Nevertheless, the First Provin- 
cial Council of Westminster warns the pastor not to 
make over this duty of catechizing *‘so far to others, 
however good or religious they rnay be, as not to visit 
the schools frequently and instil into the tender minds 
of youth the principles of true faith and piety . We 
see, then, that the work of giving religious instruction 
belongs to the parents, to prie.sts with the care of souls, 
to the teachers in Catholic schools, and to other lay 

’iKming now to those who are to be taught, we may 
consider first the young and then those who arc grown 


up. The young may be divided into those who are 
receiving elementary education (primary scholars) 
and those who are more advanced (secondary schol- 
ars). Although in many dioceses the scholars are ar- 
ranged in classes corresponding to the secular classes, 
we may consider them for our present purpose as divi- 
ded into three groups: those who have not been to con- 
fession; those who have l>een to confession but have 
not made their first (/onim union; and those who have 
made their first Communion. In the case of the first 
group the instruction must be of the most rudimentary 
kind ; but, as already pointed out, this does not mean 
that the little ones should be taught nothing except the 
first part of some catechism ; they should have the Creed 
and the Commandments, the Our Father and the Hail 
Mary, explained to them, together with the forgive- 
ness of sin by the Sacraments of Baptism and I’en- 
ance. The principal events in the life of Christ will be 
found to be an ever-interesting subject for them. How 
far it is wise to talk to them about Creation and the 
Fall, the Deluge and the stories of the early patri- 
archs, may be a matter of discussion among teachers. 
In any case great care should be taken not to give 
them any notions which they may afterwards have to 
discard. It is of importance at this stage to tell the 
children in the simjilest language something about the 
services of the Church, for they are now beginning to 
be present at these. Any one who has charge of intern 
there, or, better still, who will recall his own early 
memories, will understand what a hardship it is to a 
child to have to sit through a high Mass with a sermon. 
The second group (those preparing for first Commun- 
ion) will of course be able to receive more advanced 
instruction in each of the four branches mentioned 
above, with special reference to the Holy Eucharist. 
In instructing both groups the subjects should be 
taught dogmatically, that is, authoritatively, appeal- 
ing rather to the children’s faith than to their reason- 
ing powers. The after-Communion instruction of 
elementary scholars will be almost similar to the in- 
struction given to younger secondary scholars, and 
will consist in imparting wider and deeper knowledge 
and insisting more upon proofs. When they grow up 
their difficulty will be not oiity the observance of the 
law, but the reason of it. They will ask not only, 
What must I believe and do? but also, Why must I 
believe it or do it? Hence the importance of thorough 
instruction in the authority of the Church, Scripture 
texts, and also appeals to right reason. This brings us 
to the subject of catechizing grown-up persons. Pius 
X goes on to speak of this matter, after laying down 
the regulations for the young: ‘'In these days adults 
not less than the young stand in need of religious 
instruction. All parish priests, and others having the 
care of souls, in addition to the homily on the Gospel 
delivered at the parochial Mass on all days of obligor 
tion, shall explain the catechism for the faithful in an 
easy style, suited to the intelligence of their hearers, at 
such time of the day as they may deem most conven- 
ient for the people, but not during the hour in which 
the children arc taught. In this instruction they shall 
make use of the (Catechism of the Council of Trent; 
and they shall so order it that the whole matter of the 
Creed, the Sacraments, the Decalogue, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Precepts of the Church shall be 
treated in the space of four or five years.” 

The subjects to be treated of are laid down by 
Pius X: “As the things divinely revealed are so many 
and so various that it is no easy task either to acquire 
a knowledge of them, or, having acquired that knowl- 
edge, to retain them in the memory, . . . our prede- 
cessors have very wisely reduced this whole force and 
scheme of saving doctrine to these four distinct heads: 
the Apostles’ Oced; the Sacraments; the Ten (.'om- 
manclmcnts; and the Lord’s Prayer. In the doctrine 
of the Creed are contained all things which are to be 
held according to the discipline of the Christian Faith, 
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whether they regard the knowledge of God, or the 
creation and government of the world, or the redemp- 
tion of the human race, or the rewards of the good and 
the punishments of the wicked. The doctrine of the 
Seven Sacraments comprehends the signs and as it 
were the instruments for obtaining divine grace. In 
the Decalogue is laid down whatever has reference 
to the Law, ‘the end’ whereof ‘is charity’. Finally, 
in the Lord’s Prayer is contained whatever can be de- 
sired, hoped, or salutarily prayed for by men. It fol- 
lows that these four commonplaces, as it were, of 
Sacred Scripture being explained, there can scarcely 
be wanting anything to be learned by a Christian 
man” (ib., xii). It must be borne in mind that cate- 
chetical instruction should be elementary- but this 
of course is a relative term, according as the pupil is 
an adult or a child. This difference has been dealt with 
above in speaking of the persons concerned in cate- 
chizing. It may be points out here, however, that 
elementary knowledge is not the same as partial 
knowledge. Even young children should be taught 
something of each of the four divisions mentioned 
above, viz., that they have to believe in God and 
to do God’s will, and to obtain His grace by means 
of prayer and the sacraments. Further instruction 
will consist in developing each of these heads. Be- 
sides what is ordinarily understood by Christian 
doctrine, catechizing should treat of Christian his- 
torv and Christian worship. Christian history will 
include the story of the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, and the Church. Christian worship will 
include the Church’s calendar (the feasts and fasts) 
and her services and devotions. These three — 
doctrine, history, and worship — are not altogether 
distinct, and may often be best taught together. For 
example, the second arti(!le of the Creed should be 
taught in such a way as to bring out the doctrine of 
the Incaniation, the beautiful story of (Christ’s birth 
and childhood, and the meaning and the services of 
Advent and Christmas. The Bible history and the 
history of the Church will afford countless instances 
bearing on the various doctrines and heresies of the 
doctrinal part of the catechism, and the virtues and 
contrary vices of the practical part. 

The question of catechetical methods is difficult and 
has given rise to much controversy. Father Fumiss 
long ago, in his “Sunday School or Catechism?” and 
Bishop Bellord later on, in his “Religious Education 
and its Failures”, passed a wholesale condemnation 
on our present methcnl, and attributed to it the falling 
away of so many Catholics from the Faith. “The 
chief cause of the ‘leakage’ is the imperfection of our 
systems of religious instruction. Those methods seem 
to be antujuated, injudicious, wasteful, sometimes 
positively injurious to the cause” (Bp. Bellord, op. 
cit., p. 7). Part of the blame is laid upon catechizing, 
and part upon the catechisms. Of the latter we shall 
speak presently. Again, the blame is twofold and is not 
altogether consistent. The children are declared not 
to know their religion, or, knowing it quite well, 
not to put it into practice. In either case they are of 
course lost to the Church when they grow up. Both 
the bishop and the Redemptorist complain that relig- 
ious instruction is made a task, and so fails either to be 
learnt at all, or, if it is learnt, it is learnt in such a way 
as to become hateful to the child and to have no bear- 
ing on his conduct in after-life. Both are especially 
severe on the attempt to make the children learn by 
heart. Tlie bishop quotes a number of experienced 
missionary priests who share his views. It seems to us 
that, in considering the methods of catechizing, we 
have to bear in mind two very different sets of condi- 
tions. In some countries religious instruction forms 
part of the daily curriculum, and is mainly given on 
weekdays ^ trained teachers. Where this is the case 
it is not difficult to secure that the children shall learn 
by heart some official textbook. With this as a foun- 


dation the priest (who will by no means restrict his 
labours to Sunday work) will be able to explain and 
illustrate and enforce what they have learnt bv heart. 
The teachers’ business will be chiefly to put the cate- 
chism into the child’s head; the priest must get it into 
his heart. Very different are the conditions which 
Father Fumiss and Bishop Bellord are dealing with. 
Where the priest has to get together on a Sunday, or 
one day in the week, a number of children of all ages, 
who are not obliged to be present ; and when he has to 
depend upon the assistance of lay persons who have 
no training in teaching; it is obvious that he should do 
his best to make the instruction as simple, as interest- 
ing, and as devotional as possible. As in other branches 
of instruction we may follow either the analytical or 
the synthetical method. In the former we take a text- 
book, a catechism, and explain it word for word to the 
scholar and make him commit it to memory. The book 
is of prime importance; the teacher occupies quite a 
secondary place. Though it might convey a wrong 
impression to call this the Protestant method, yet it is 
exactly in accordance with the Protestant system of 
religious teaching generally. The written, printed 
word (Bible or (Catechism) is to them all in all. The 
synthetical method, on the other hand, puts the 
teacher in the forefront. The scholars are bidden to 
look up to him and listen to his voice, and receive his 
wonls on his authority. “Faith cometh by hearing.” 
After they have thoroughly learnt their lesson in this 
way, a book may be then set before them, and be ex- 
plained to them and committed to memory, as con- 
taining in a fixed form the substance of what they have 
received by w-ord of mouth. W^hatever may be said of 
the relative advantages of the two methods in the 
teaching of secular subjects, there can be no doubt 
that the synthetical method is the proper one for cate- 
chetical instruction. The office of catechizing belongs 
to the Church’s rnayisterium (teaching authority), and 
so is best exercised by the living voice. “The lips of 
the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek 
the law lit his mouth** (Mai., ii, 7). 

(a) The Sulpician Method of catechizing is cele- 
brated throughout the world, and has produced won- 
derful fruits wherever it has been employed. We can- 
not, therefore, do better than give a short account of 
it here. 

The whole catechism consists of three principal 
exerci.ses and three secondary ones. The principal 
are: (1) the recitation of the letter of the catechism, 
with an easy explanation of it by way of question and 
answer; (2) the instruction; (3) the reading of the 
Gospel and the homily. The secondary exercises are: 
(1) the admonitions from the head catechist, (2) the 
hymns; (3) prayers. These should be intenspers^ with 
tlie former. The duration fixed by St. Francis ile Sales 
for a complete catechism is two hours. The place 
should be the church, but in a separate chapel rather 
than in the body of the church. Great importance is 
attached to the “game of the good mark’’ (/c jeu du 
bon jwint) and the analyses. The former consists in 
selecting the child who has answered best in the first 
part (the questioning on the catechism), and putting 
to him a series of short, clear, and definite questions 
upon the matter in hand, and doing this as a sort of 
challenge to the child. The other children are roused 
to interest at the notion of a contest between the cate- 
chist and one of themselves, and this gives occasion 
for a better understanding of the subject under treat- 
ment. If the child is considered to have won, he re- 
ceives a small card of reward {le bon point). “For the 
success of the game of the bon point it is important to 
prepare beforehand and to write down the questions 
which are to be put to the children, even the common- 
est ones.” The children should be made to write out 
a short account of the instruction given after the ques- 
tioning. These analyses should be corrected by the 
teacher, and a mark (“fair”, “good”, “very good”) 
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should be attached to each. In order to secure regular 
attendance, registers should be carefully kept and 
rewards (pictures, medals, etc.) should be given to 
those who have not missed a catechism. Treats and 
feasts should also be given. The spirit of emulation 
should be encourai^d both for attendance and good 
answering and analyses. Various minor offices should 
be conferred upon the best children. Punishment 
should very seldom be resorted to. 

Though the Sulpician method insists upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of the letter of the catechism, it is 
clear that the teacher is of prime importance rather 
than the book. Indeed, the success or failure of the 
catechism mav be said to depend entirely upon him. 
It is he who has to do the questioning and give the 
instruction and the homily on the Gospel. Unless he 
can keep the attention of the children fixed upon him, 
he is bound to fail. Hence, the greatest care should be 
tnken in selecting and training the catechists. These 
are sometimes seminarists or nuns, but lay persons 
must often be taken. By far the larger portion of 
“Tiie Method of Saint Sulpice” is devoted to the in- 
struction of the catechists (cap. iv, "'Of the instruction 
of the children’’; cap. v, “Of the sanctification of the 
children”; cap. vi, “Of the necessity of making the 
catechism pleasant to the children, and some means 
for attaining this object”; cap. vii, “How to turn the 
catechism into exercises of emulation”; cap. viii, 
“ How to maintain good order and ensure the success 
of the catechisms”). 

So far the “Method” has dealt with the catechisms 
generally. Next comes the division of the catechisms. 
These are four in number: the Little Catechism, the 
First-Communion Catechism, the Weekday (>ate- 
chism, and the (’atechism of Perseverance. TKc Week- 
day Catechism is the only one which requires any ex- 
planation here. A certain time before the period of 
first Communion a list is made out of such children as 
are to be admitted to the Holy Table, and these are 
prepared by more fre^pient exercises, held on week- 
days as well as on Sundays. As a rule, only children 
who have attended for twelve months are admitted to 
the weekday catechisms, and the usual age is twelve 
years. The weekday catechism is held on two days of 
the week and for about three months. The order is 
much the same as that of the Sunday catechism, ex- 
cept that the Gospel and the homily are omitted. The 
children are examined twice during the weekday cate- 
chisms: the first time about the middle of th(* course; 
the second, a week before the retreat. Tho.se who have 
often been absent without cause or who have an- 
swered badly, or whose conduct has been unsatisfac- 
tory, are rejected. 

A complete account of the method will be found in 
“The Method of Saint Sulpice” (Tr.), and also in 
“The Ministry of Catechising” (Tr.) by Mgr. Dupan- 

”'(f)) The Munich Method.— In 1898 Dr. A. Weber, 
editor of the “ Katechetische Blatter” of Munich, 
urged the adaptation of the Herbart-Ziller system in 
tiuichiiig (Christian doctrine. This system requires, 
“ first, a division of the catechetical matter into strict 
methodical units, so that those questions are co-ordi- 
nated which are essentially one. Secondly, it insists 
on a methodical following of the three essential steps, 
viz., Presentation, Explanation, and Application 
with a short Preparation before Presentation, then 
Combination after Explanation, as more or less non- 
essential points. It therefore nen'er begins imththe cate- 
chetical questions^ hut always nnth an objective P^senta- 
tion — in the form of a stoiy from life or the Bible, a 
catechetical, Biblical or historical picture, a point of 
liturgy, church history, or the lives of the saints, or 
some such objective lesson. Out of this objective les- 
son only will the catechetical concepts be evolved and 
abstracted, then combined into the catechism answer 
and formally applied to life. These catechists aim at 


capturing the child’s interest from the start and pre- 
serving his good-will and attention throughout” 
(Amer. Eccl. Rev., March, 1908, p. 342). Prepara- 
tion turns the attention of the pupil in a definite direc- 
pupil hears the lesson-aim in a few well- 
chosen words. At this stage of the process the pupil’s 
ideas are also corrected and made clearer. Presentation 
gives an object-lesson. If at all possible, use one such 
object only. There are sound psychological reasons 
for this, although it becomes occasionally useful to 
employ several. Explanation might also lie called con- 
cept-formation. Out of the objective lesson are here 
construed, or evolved, the catechetical concepts. 
I rom the concrete objective presentation we here pass 
to the general concept. Combination gathers all tlie 
ideas derived from the lesson into the text of the cate- 
chism. Apphration finally strengthens and deepens 
the truth.s we have gathered and variously widens 
them ffir purposes of life. We can here insert further 
examples, give additional motives, apply the lessons 
to the actual life of the child, train the child in judging 
his own moral conduct, and end with some particular 
resolution, or an appropriate prayer, song, hymn, or 
quotation ” (Amer. Eccl. Rev., Apr., 1908, p. 4G5). In 
the same number of the Review (p. 4()0) w'ill be found 
an excellent le.sson on “Sin”, drawn up on the lines of 
the Munich Method. Further information will be 
found in Weber’s “Die Munchetier katechetische 
Methode”, and Gbttler’s “Dor Munchener kateche- 
tische Kurs, 1905”. 

Instruction of Cov verts. — The careful instruction of 
those who apply for admission into the Cliurch, or who 
wish infonnation about her doctrines and practices, is 
a sacred duty incumbent at times on almost every 
priest. No one may prudently embrace the Christian 
religion unless he sees clearly that it is credible. Hence 
the motives of credibility, the sure arguments that 
convince the understanding and move the will to com- 
mand the assent of faith, must be clearly set forth. 
The higher the social or intellectual position of in- 
quirers, the more thorough and diligent should be the 
instruction. Each one is to be guided not merely to 
understand the Church’s dogmas, as far as he can, but 
to practise the exercises of ( -hristian perfection. Be- 
fore the usual profession of faith, converts ought to be 
examined on tneir knowledge of all matters tliat must 
be known in order to be saved. This should be done 
with great care, for at this time they are docile. After 
their admission to the sacraments some may easily 
fancy themselves fully instructed, and for want of 
further study remain ignorant until death, unable to 
train properly their children or dependents. In the 
case of uneducated persons who are drawn to the 
('hiirch, the prudent director will avoid such contro- 
versy as might lead his pupil to defend errors hitherto 
unknown. Better educated inquirers are to be fully 
satisfied on all points that they have held against 
Catholic doctrine and must be provided with the 
means of resisting both internal and external tempta- 
tions. The length of time and the character of the 
instruction will vary with each individual. 

It follows from what has been said that the times 
and places will vary according to the different sorts of 
persons to be instructed and the habits of the different 
countries. Speaking generally, however, at least some 
instruction should be given on Sundays and in the 
church, so as to bring out the religious character of 
catechizing. 

Ill Modern (Catechisms. — ^When speaking of the 
history of catcchetics we saw that, though the method 
was originally and properly oral, the custom soon 
arose of composing catechisms — i. e. short manuals of 
elementary religious instruction, usually by means of 
questions and answers. 

A catechism is of the greatest use both to the teacher 
and the scholar. To the teacher it is a guide as to the 
subjects to be taught, the order of dealing with them. 
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and the choice of words in which the instruction should 
be conveyed ; above all, it is the best means of securing 
uniformity and correctness of doctrinal and morsd 
teaching. The use which the teacher should make of 
it must be understood in connexion with what has 
been said above about the methods of catechizing. To 
the scholar a catechism gives in a brief form a sum- 
mary of what the teacher has been imparting to him; 
and by committing it to memory he can be sure that 
he has grasped the substance of his lesson. As already 
observed, this is not a difficult matter where there are 
Catholic schools under trained expert teachers accus- 
tomed to making the children learn by heart; but 
where the teaching has to be done in evening or Sun- 
day schools by inexperienced persons, and the scholars 
are not under the same control as in the day schools, 
the portions to be committed to memory must be 
reduced to a minimum. 

A good catechism should conform strictly to the 
definition given above. That is to say, it should be 
elementaiy, not a learned treatise of dogmatic, moral, 
and ascetical theology; and it should be simple in lan- 
guage, avoiding technical expressions as far as consist- 
ent with accuracy. Should the form of question and 
answer be maintained? No doubt it is not an interest- 
ing form for grown-up persons; but children prefer it 
because it lets them know exactly what they are likely 
to be asked. Moreover, this form keeps up the idea of 
a teacher and a disciple, and so is most in conformity 
with the fundamental notion of catechizing. What 
form the answers should take — Yea or No, or a cate- 
gorical statement — is a matter of disagreement among 
the best teachers. It would seem that the decision 
depends on the character of the different languages 
and nations; some of them making extensive use of 
the affirmative and negative particles, while others 
reply by making statements. Archbishop Walsh of 
Dublin, in his instructions for the revision of the cate- 
chism, recommended **the introduction of short read- 
ing lessons, one to be appended to each chapter of the 
catechism. These reading lessons should deal, in some- 
what fuller form, with the matter dealt with in the 
questions and answers of the catechism. The insertion 
of such lessons would make it possible to omit without 
loss many questions the answers to which now impose 
a heavy burden on the memory of the children. ... If 
these lessons are written with care and skill, and in a 
style attractive as well as simple, the children will soon 
have them learned by heart, from the mere fact of 
rg3eatedly reading them, and without any formal 
effort at committing them to memory" (Irish Eccl. 
Record, Jan., 1892). An excellent means of assisting 
the memo^ is the use of pictures. These should be 
selected with the greatest care; they should be accu- 
rate as well as artistic. The catechism used in Venice 
when Pius X was patriarch was illustrated. 

As there are three stages of catechetical instruction, 
80 there should be three catechisms corresponding 
with these. The first should be very short and simple, 
but should give the little child some information about 
all four parts of religious knowledge. The second cate- 
chism, for those preparing for first Communion, should 
embody, word for word, without the slightest change, 
all the questions and answers of the first catechism. 
Further questions and answers, dealing with a more 
extensive knowledge, should be added in their proper 
places, after the earlier matter; and these will have 
special reference to the sacraments, more particularly 
the Holy Eucharist. The third catechism, for those 
who have made their first Communion, should in 
like manner embody the contents of the first and sec- 
ond catechisms, and add instruction belonmng to the 
third stage mentioned above. For scholars beyond the 
elementary stages this third catechism may be used, 
with additions not in the form of question and answer 
and not necessarily to be learnt by heart. The great 
idea running through all the catechisms should be that 


the later ones should ^w out of the earlier ones, and 
that the children should not be confused by differently 
worded answers to the same questions. Thus, the an- 
swer to the questions: What is charity? What is a 
sacrament? should be exactly the same in all the cate- 
chisms. Further information can be introduced by 
fresh questions. In some rare cases additions may be 
made at the end of the earlier answers, but never in 
the middle. 

It was mentioned in the historical portion of this 
article that at the time of the Vatican Council a pro- 
posal was made for the introduction of a uniform cate- 
chism for use throughout the Church. As the proposal 
was not carried out, we may here discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a universal catechism. 
There can be no doubt that the present system of 
allowing each bishop to draw up a catechism for use 
in his diocese is open to strong objection. Happily, in 
these days there is no difficulty on the head of diver- 
sity of doctrine. The difficulty arises rather from the 
importance attached to learning the catechism by 
heart. People do not nowadays remain stationary in 
the neighbourhood in which they were bom. Tiieir 
children, in passing from one diocese to another, are 
obliged to unlearn the wording of one catechism (a 
most difficult process) and learn the different wording 
of another. Even where all the dioceses of a province 
or country have the same catechism the difficulty 
arises in passing into a new province or country. A 
single catechism for universal use would prevent all 
this waste of time and confusion, besides being a 
strong bond of union between the nations. At the 
same time it must be recognized that the conditions of 
the Church vary considerably in the different countries. 
In a Catholic country, for instance, it is not necessary 
to touch upon controversial questions, whereas in non- 
Catholic countries these must be thoroughly gone into. 
This will notably be the case with regard to the intro- 
duction of texts in the actual words of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Thus, in the Valladolid (’Catechism there is not 
a single quotation from the Old or New Testament 
except the Our Father and the first part of the Hail 
Mary — and even of these the source is not mentioned. 
The Commandments are not given in the words of 
Scripture. There is no attempt to prove any doctrine; 
everything is stated dogmatically on the authority of 
the Church. A catechism on these lines is clearly un- 
suited for children living among Protestants. As al- 
ready pointed out, the instruction of those who have 
made their first Communion should embrace proof as 
well as statement. The Fathers of the Vatican Council 
recognized the difficulty, and endeavoured to meet 
it by a compromise. A new catechism, based upon 
Bellarmine's ("atechism and other catechisms of ap- 
proved value, was to be drawn up in Latin, and was 
to be translated into the different vernaculars with 
the authority of the bishops, who were empowered to 
make such additions as they might think fit; but these 
additions were to be kept fjuite distinct from the text. 
The unhappy events of the latter part of the year 1870 
prevented this proposal from being carried out. 

(a) The present pontiff, Pius X, has prescribed a cate- 
chism for use in the Diocese of Rome and in its eccle- 
siastical province, and has expressed a desire that it 
should be adopted throughout Italy. It has been 
translated into English, French, Spanish, and German, 
and a movement has begun with a view to extending 
its use to other countries besides Italy, especially to 
Spain, wherethe conditions are similar. (See IrishEccl. 
Record", March, 1906, n. 221; '*Amer. Eccl. Rev.", 
Nov., 1906.) This catechism consists of two parts, or 
rather two distinct books: one for ** lower classes" and 
one for ** higher classes ^ Tlie first, or ** Shorter Cate- 
chism", is meant for those who have not made their 
first Communion ; the second, or ** Longer (/atechism ", 
for those who have already been through the other. 
Both are constructed on the same lines: an introduo- 
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tory portion, and then five sections treating in turn 
of the Creed, Prayer, the Commandments, the Sacra- 
ments, the Virtues, etc. The “ Longer Catechism con- 
tains, in addition, in catechetical form, an instruction 
on the feEists of Our Lord, the Bles8e<i Virgin, and the 
Saints, and a short ''History of Religioir' (the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and the Church) in 
the form of a narrative. But though the two cate- 
chisms are on the same main lines, they have very 
little connexion with each other. Hardly any of the 
questions and answers are the same; so that a knowl- 
edge of the wording of the first is of little use, but 
rather an obstacle, in learning the second. It is worthy 
of note that, though texts of Scripture are not quoted, 
the second catechism contains a large number of ques- 
tions and answers relating to the Holy Scriptures, 
among others the following: "Is the reading of the 
Bible necessary to all Christians? — The reading of the 
Bible is not necessary to all ("hristians, because they 
are taught by the Church; still, the reading of it is 
very useful and recommended to all.’* Many of the 
answers in the second catechism are much longer than 
those in other catechisms. The catechism itself, with- 
out counting the lengthy instruction on the feasts and 
the "History of Religion’*, fills more than 200 pages 
12mo in Bishop Byrne’s translation. 

(b) Throughout Great Britain only one catechism is 
officially in use. It was drawn up by a committee 
appointed by the Second Provincial Council of West- 
minster ( 1855), and is based upon the Douai Catechism. 
It has undergone several revisions, the last of these 
being for the purpose of eliminating the particles Yes 
and Jvo, and making all the answers distinct categori- 
cal statements. It is remarkable for its frequent ap- 

g eal to proofs from Holy Scripture. Though it has 
een subject to many attacks, it is justly considered 
to be a clear and logical statement of Catholic belief 
and practice, fitted to the needs of both children and 
grown-up persons seeking instruction. Perhaps it has 
this latter class too much in view, and hence it is some- 
times wanting in simplicity. The omission of Yes and 
A'o and the avoidance of pronouns in the answers have 
been carried to a pedantic excess. Besides this ordi- 
nary catechism tnere is a smaller catechism, for 
younger children, which goes over the whole ground 
m a more elementary form ; it is to some extent free 
from the objection just mentioned; but tliis advan- 
tage involves some verbal differences between the 
answers of the two catechisms. There is no official 
advanced catechism. For the more advanced classes 
a number of excellent "Manuals” are in iise, e. g. 
"Instructions in Christian Doctrine”; Wenham s 
"Catechumen”; Carr’s "Lamp of the Word”; Caffe- 
rata’s "The Catechism, Simply Explained”; Pander’s 
(Deharbe’s) " Catechism ”. Howe’s " (Catechist ” and 
Spirago’s "Method of Christian Doctrine” (ed. Me^- 
mer) are used by those who are being trained to be 
teachers. Short liible Histories, none of them official, 
are used in the more elementary cla.sses, csp^ially 
Formby’s volumes : in the higher classes. W enham s 
"New Testament Narrative”, Richards’ "Scripture 
History”, and Knecht’s "Practical (Commentary . 
There are also separate books of the New Testament, 
edited by Mgr. Ward and by Father Sydney Smith, 
etc. It should be added that the elementary schools 
and the training colleges, besides many of the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, are examined m religious 
knowledge by inspectors appointed by the bishops. 

(c) In Ireland the catechism most commonly used at 
the present time is the "Catechism ordered by the Na- 
tional Synod of Maynooth for General 1 'se through- 

out the Irish CTiurch”. After a short Introduction on 
God and the creation of the world and on man aim t 
end of his creation, it treats in turn of the t 
Commandments, Prayer, and t^he ^tt^cram^ents. 1 
answers are short and clear, and, though }es 
are excluded, the form of the answers is not always a 


rigid repetition of the words of the question. Various 
important improvements have been suggested by 
Archbishop Walsh (see "Irisli Eccl. Record”, Jan., 
1892, and following numbers). There is also a smaller 
edition of the Maynooth C^atechism. The manuals used 
m the advanced classes are much the same as those 
used in Great Britain, together with the "Companion 
to the ('atechism” (Gill). Religious inspection is 
general. 

(For the United States, see above under History 
OF Catechetics.) 

(d) The First Provincial Council of Quebec (1852) 
ordered two catechisms for use in Canada: Butler’s 
Catechism for those speaking English, and a new 
French catechism for those sj^eaking French. The 
latter is called "The Quebec Catechism”, and is also 
issued in an abridged form. 

(e) In Australia the Maynooth Catechism is gener- 
ally used. But the bishops in the Plenary Council of 
1885 decreed that a new catechism should be drawn up 
for use throughout Australia. 

k>om this enumeration it will be seen how far we are 
from having any uniform catechism for the English- 
baking peoples. If we consider the Continent of 
Europe, we find that in France, Germany, and Spain 
different catechisms are in use in the different dioceses. 
In the German-speaking provinces of Austria there is 
one single catechism for all the dioceses, approved by 
the whole episcopate in 1894. It is issued in three 
forms; small, middle, and large. All of these are ar- 
ranged on exactly the same lines: a short introduction, 
Faith and the Apostles’ (yreed, Hope and Prayer, 
Charity and the (commandments, Grace and the Sac- 
raments, Justification and the Lait Things. The mid- 
dle catechism contains all the questions and answers 
of the small, in exactly the same words, and adds a 
considerable number of fresh ones. In like manner, 
the large catechism makes further additions. The 
small catechism has no texts from Scripture ; the other 
two contain many texts, usually placed in notes at the 
foot of the page. The chief difference between the 
middle and large catechisms is that the latter deals 
more with reasons and proofs, and consequently gives 
a greater number of Scripture texts. Austria is, there- 
fore, better off than most countries in the matter of 
the catechism. She has none of the difficulties arising 
from a multiplicity of manuals, and her single text- 
book is in the three forms described above as the ideal 
for all countries. Schuster’s excellent Bible History 
is also in universal use, and is arranged by means of 
different type and signs so as to be accommodated to 
the three stages of the catechism. Religious training 
in Austria has, however, been severely criticized by Dr. 
Pichler, a high authority in that country. He con- 
siders the catechism as cumbersome, the work of a 
good theologian but a poor catechist ; he advocates the 
compilation of a new Bible History on the lines of 
Knecht’s manual; and he advocates the adoption of 
inductive methods. See "Unser Religionsunterricht, 
seine Mkngel und deren Ursachen”. 

One of the best of the German catechisms is that of 
the Diocese of Augsburg, mainly the work of Kinsel 
and Hauser, and published in 1904. It is on the lines 
of Deharbe, but much simplified, and copiously illus- 
trated. So, too, is the new Hungarian catechism 
(1907), which is issued in three editions: one for the 
first and second grade of elementary schools, one for 
the remaining four grades, and one for the high 
schools. Bishop Mailath of Transylvania has had the 
direction of the work. Poland has not been behindhand 
in reforming her catechetical teaching. A catechism 
has just been drawn up for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades by Bishop Likowski and Valentine Gadowski. 
The answers to be leanit by heart are limited to forty 
in each year, and are short and simple, Each is fol- 
lowed by a fairly long explanation. This catechism 
contains 215 illustrations. 
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It should be noted that ail Continental reformers have 
dropped the idea of making the answers theologically 
complete. The subsequent explanations supply what 
may be wanting. The answers are complete sentences, 
Yc8 and No being seldom used by themselves, and the 
order of the words in the answers follows that in the 
questions. 

On the History of Catechetics: Bareille, Le CatScktsme Ro* 
main. Introduction (Monti^jeau, 1906); Hj:zARn, Hiaioire du 
catechisme depuia la naissance de VEgltae jusqwdi nos jours; 
Th^lhofeh, Entwxcklung des katholischen Katechismus \n 
Deutschland von Cantsius bis Deharbe; Probst, Oeschichte der 
katholischen Katecheae (Paderborn, 1887): Spirago, Method of 
Christian Doctrine, tr. Mebbmer (New York, 1001), vi; Ba- 
reille in Diet, de thfol. cath.^s. v. CaUchlse; Mangenot, ibid., 
8. V. Cali'chisme; Knecut in Ktrehenlex,, 8. vv. Kalechese, Kate^ 
chetik, Katechismus. 

On Catechizing, Methods, etc.: Dupanloup, Method of Cate- 
chising (tr.); The Method of S. Sidpice (tr.); Spirago, ut supra; 
Walsh, Irish Ecd. Record, Jan., 1892; Lambing. The Sunday 
School Teacher's Manual (1873); Fxjrnisb, How to Teach at 
Catcdiism; Sunday School or Caiechismt-, aKiAjoia), Religious 
EduccUion and its Failures (Notre Dame, 1901); Bareille, 
M ANGENOT, and Knecht, ut supra; Glancy, Preface to Knecht, 
Bible Commentary for Schools (Freiburg, 1894); Gibbon, The 
Catechism made Easy (London. 1882); Carr, A Lamp of the 
Word and Instructor's Guide (LivcrpcKil, 1892); Howe, T/ie 
Catechist: or Headings and Suggestions for the Explanation of the 
Catechism (Newca.Mtle-on-Tyne, ISO.'S); Sloan, The Sunday 
School Teacher's Guide to tSuccess (New York, 1907); Amer. 
Eccl. Rev., Jan. -May, 190J^ Weber, Die Munchener katcche- 
tische Methods; Gottler, Der Munchener katechetische Kura, 
1905 (1906). 

Catechisms, Manuals, etc. — It would not be possible to ©ve 
anything like a complete list of these. We shall content our- 
Mlves with mentioning a few of the best-known in use in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. Some have already been mention^ 
in the article. — A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, prepared and 
enjoined by order of the Third Council of Baltimore (188.5); The 
Catechism ordered by the National Synod of Maynooth and ap- 

C ed of 6v the Cardinal, the Archbishops, and the Bishops of Ire- 
for General Use throughout the Irish Church (Dublin, 8. d.); 
A Short Catechism extracted from the Catechism ordered, etc. 
(Dublin, a. d.); A Catechism of Christian Doctrine appraised by 
Cardinal Vaughan and the Bishops of England (London, 1902); 
The Explanatory Catechism of Christian Doctrirw (the same with 
notes); The Little Catechism; an Abridgement of the Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine (London, s. d.); Butler, ('atechism (Dublin, 
1845); Deharbe, Catechism of the Christian Religion (also 
known as Pander's Catechism) (New York, 1887); Companion 
to The Catechism (Dublin); Spirago, The Catechism Explained, 
ed. Clarke; Gerard, Course of Religious Instruction for 
Catholic Youth (London, 1901); de Zulueta, Letters on Chris- 
tian Doctrine: Cafferata, The Catechism Simply Explained 
(London, 1897); A Manual of Instruction in Christian Doc- 
trine — approved by Card. Wiseman and Card. Manning, 
much used in the higher schools and training colleges in the 
British lelea (London, 1861, 1871); Wenham, The Catechumen, 
an Aid to the intelligent knowledge of the Catechism (London, 
1881); Power, Catechism: Doctrinal, Moral, Historical, ana 
Liturgical (5th ed., Dublin, 1880) 

Anglican: Maclear, A Class Book of the Catechism of the 
Churm of England (London, 1886). 

There are many Bible Histones in use, but none of them 
officially recommended, though published with episcopal 
approval. The beat -known are: The Children's Bible History 
for Home and School U,se (a small elementary work of which 
nearly a million and a half have l>een printed; it is capable of 
improvement) (Ixjndon. 1872); Formby, Pictorial Bible and 
Church History Stones, including Old Testament Hiatory, the 
Life of Christ, and Church History (London. 1871); Knectht, 
Bible Commentanf for Schools, ed. Glancy (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1894); Wenham, Readings from the Old Testament, 
New Testament Narrative fijondon. 1907); Uiciiardb, Manual 
(d Senvture History (l^ondon, 1886); Cortello, The Gospel 
Story (London, 1900); Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools, 
ed. Smith (London, 1899): St. Edmund's College Senes of 
Senpture Manuals, Ward ed. (lAindon, 1897). 

T. B. SCANNELL. 

DoctrinOi Development of. See Revelation. 

Doctrine of Addai TLat. Doctrina Addcpi), a Sjrriac 
document which relates the legend of the conversion of 
Edeesa. It begins with the story of the letter of King 
Abgar to Christ (see Aboar) and the reply of the lat- 
ter, with some variations from the account drawn by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., I, xiii) from the Edessene ar- 
chives. TOe reply was not a letter, as Eusebius says, 
but a verbal message, together with a portrait of 
Christ (not in Eusebius). After the Ascension Judas 
Thomas sent Addai, one of the seventy-two Disciples, 
to Abgar. Addai (Thaddeus in Eusebius) healed the 
king of his sickness, and preached before him, relating 
the discovery of the True Cross by Protonice. wife of 
the Emperor Claudius; this, with all that follows, 


is later than Eusebius, being founded on the story of 
St. Helena. Addai then preaches to the people, who 
are converted. The heathen altars are thrown down, 
and the people are baptized. King Abgar induces the 
Emperor Tiberius to chastise the Jews for having 
crucified the Saviour. Churches are built by Addai, 
and he makes deacons and priests. On his death-bed 
he appoints Aggai his successor, ordains the deacon 
Palut priest, ana gives his last admonitions. He was 
buried in the sepulchre of the king's ancestors. 
Many years after his death, Aggai, who ordained holy 
priests for the country, was martyred as he taught in 
the church by a rebellious son of Abgar. His succes- 
sor, Palut, was obliged to go to Antioch in order to get 
episcopal consecration, wnich be received from Sera- 
pion. Bishop of Antioch, who himself also received 
the hand from Zephyrinus, Bishop of the city of 
Rome, from the succession of the hand of the priest- 
hood of Simon Cephas, which he received from Our 
^rd, who was there Bishop of Rome twenty-five years, 
in the days of the Caesar, who reigned there thirteen 
years" (evidently Nero is meant, who reigned from 
October, 54, to June, f>8). The anxiety of the writer 
to connect the Edessene succession with Rome is in- 
teresting; its derivation from the Petrine See of Anti- 
och does not suffice him. 

The doctrine of the book is not unorthodox, though 
some expressions might be understood in an Apolli- 
narian sense. The mention of Holy Scripture must be 
noticed: ‘'They read in the Old Testament and the 
New, and the Prophets, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
every day they meditated on them"; "a large number 
of people assembled day by day and came to the 
prayer of the service, and to [the reading] of the Old 
and New Testament, of the Diatessaron"; ‘'But the 
Law and the Prophets and the Gospel, which ye read 
every day before the people, and the Epistles of Paul, 
which Simon Peter sent us from the city of Rome, and 
the Acts of the twelve Apostles, which John, the son 
of Zebedee, sent us from Ephesus, these books read ye 
in the Churches of Christ, and with these read not any 
others, as there is not any other in which the tnitn 
that ye hold is written, except these books, which re- 
tain you in the faith to which ye have been called." 
Tiie canon therefore excludes the Apocalypse and all 
the Catholic Emistles; in this it agrees with Aphraates, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, the Syriac stichometrical list 
of Cod. Sin. 10 (in Mrs. Lewis's Catalogue of Sinai 
MSS.), and probably with Ephrem. The Syriac 
Church, indeed, never acc^ted the Apocalypse and 
the four shorter Catholic Epistles; the three longer 
were admitted at all events later than 400, at an un- 
certain date. The Diatessaron was employed by the 
Syriac Church from its composition by Tatian c. 160 
until it was proscribed by the famous Bishop of 
Edessa, Rabbula (d. 435). 

We seem to find firm historical ground in the state- 
ment that Palut was consecrated bishop by Serapion, 
who was Bishop of Antioch c. 191-212 and really a 
contemporary of Pope Zephyrinus. But this shows 
that Aadai, who made Palut a priest, was not one of 
the seventy-two Disciples of Christ. The first Chris- 
tian King of Edessa was in reality Abgar IX (179-214) 
who was converted soon after 201, and this date tallies 
with that of Palut. It is possible that Palut was the 
first Bishop of Edessa ; but it is surely more likely that 
there was already a Church and a bishop under the 
pagan kings in so important a city. An early date for 
the Abgar legend is sometimes based upon the promise 
in the message of Christ: "Thy city snail be blessed, 
and no enemy shall again become master of it for 
ever." It is argued that this could not have been in- 
vented after the sacking of the city under Trajan in 
116; but the writer might have passed over this event 
after a century and a ^ half. The confusion of dates 
can hardly have arisen before the latter half of the 
third century, and the, Edessene Acts used by Euse- 
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bms were probably not very old when he wrote. The 
^Doctrine of Addai is yet later. The Finding of the 
Cross must be dated some time later than St. Helena* 
the miraculous picture of Christ was not seen by the 
Abbess Etheria when she visited Edessa c. 38^ Hence 
the date of the work may be c. 400. 

The “Doctrine of Addai'^ was first published in 
Syriac in a fragmentary form by Cureton, “Ancient 
Syriac documents^' (London, 1804, a posthumous 
work), with a translation; another translation in 
“ Ante-Nicene Chr. Libr.”, XX. The full Syriac text 
was published by Phillips, with a translation (London 
1876). An Armenian version and (separately) a French 
translation, by the Mechitarist Father Leo Alishan 
“Laboubnia, Lettre d'Abgar” (Venice, 1868). ' 

The literature of the subject (including the Abgar legend, the 
Finding of the Cross, the Greek legend in the Acta Thaddcei 
and the ongins of the Church of Edessa) is very large The 
following works may be specially mentioned: Lirsius Ihe 
edessenische Abgarmge kntisch unlersvcht CBrunswiek, 18S0V 
Tixbront, Les on^Ws dc VEghse d'Edcssc et la Ugtndf d'Ahgar 
(Paris, 1888); Martin, Les ongines dp VEghse d'Edesse et des 
iglises aynennea (extr. from Revue des »c. ecel , Pans, 1889)* 
Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (London, 190-1); Nfstlb* 
De aancta cruce (Berlin, 1889); on (he picture of Christ, Von 
Dobschiitz, Chnatuabilder (Leipzig, 1899). Further references 
will be found in Bardenhewlr, Oeseh dir altkirckl. Lilt , I, 
468; Chevalier, Repertoire^ s. v. Abgar. 

John Chapman. 


Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles. See Didache. 
Dodd, Charles. See Tootell, Hugh. 

Dodone. Sec Bodone. 


Doering, Henry. See Poona. 

Dogma. — I. Definition. — The word dogma (Or. 
b&yfMj from SoK€tv) signifies, in the writings of the 
ancient classical authors, sometimes, an opinion or 
that which seems true to a person; sometimes, the 
philosophical doctrines or tenets, and especially the 
distinctive philosophical doctrines, of a particular 
school of philosophers (cf. Cic. Ac., ii, 9); and some- 
times, a public decree or ordinance, as dbypu Troicigdai, 
In Sacred Scripture it is used, at one time, in the sense 
of a decree or edict of the civil authority, as in Luke, 
ii, 1 : “And it came to ptiss, that in those days there 
went out a decree [edictuniy ddyfui] from ('lesar Au- 
gustus" (cf. Acts, xvii, 7; Esther, iii, 3); at another 
time, in the sense of an ordinance of the Mosaic Law, 
as in Eph., ii, 15: “Making void the law of command- 
ments contained in decrees " (567/4a<riF) ; and again, it 
is applied to the ordinances or decrees of the first 
Apostolic ("ouncil in Jerusalem; “And as they passed 
through the cities, they delivered unto them the de- 
crees [dogmata"] for to keep, that were decreed by the 
apostles and ancients who were at Jerusalem" (Acts, 
xvi, 4) . Among the early P'athers the usage was prev- 
alent of designating as dogmas the doctrines and 
moral precepts taught or promulgated by the Saviour 
or by the Apostles; and a distinction was sometimes 
made between Divine, Apostolical, and ecclesiastical 
dogmas, according as a doctrine wjis conceived as hav- 
ing been taught by Christ, by the Apostles, or as liv- 
ing been delivered to the faithful by the (^hurch. But 
according to a long-standing usage a dogma is now 
understood to be a truth appertaining to or 

morals, revealed by God, tninsmitted from the 
ties in the Scriptures or by tradition, and pmnosed by 
the Church for the acceptance of the faithful. It 
might l)e described briefly as a revealed truth defined 
by the Church ; but private revelations do not consti- 
tute dogmas, and some theologians confine the word 
defined to doctrines solemnly dtifined by the pope or 
by a general council, while a revealed f**uth Incomes 
a dogma even when proposed by the ^urch througn 
her ordinary magisterium or teaching office. A dogma 
therefore implies a twofold relation: to 
tion and to the authoritative teaching of the Church. 

Theologians distinguish three classes of reyealca 
truths: tilths formally and explicitly revealed ; truths 


revealed formally, but only implicitly; and truths only 
virtually revealed. A truth is said to be formally re- 
vealed, when thcspeakcrorrevealer really means to con- 
vey that truth by his language, to guarantee it by the 
authority of his word. T^e revelation is formal and 
explicit , when made in clear express terms. It is formal 
but only implicit, when the language is somewhat 
obscure, when the rules of interpretation must be 
carefully employed to determine the meaning of the 
rcjvelation. And a truth is said to be revealed only vir- 
tually, when it is not formally guaranteed by the word of 
the speaker, but is inferred from something formally re- 
vealed. Now, truths fonnaHy and explicitly revealed 
by God are ceitainly dogmas in the strict sense when 
they are proposed or defined by the (hurch. Such 
are the article's of the Apostles' Creed. Similarly, 
truths revejiled by (h)d formally, but only implicitly, 
are dogmas in the strict sense when proposed or defined 
by the Church. Such, for example, are the doctrines 
of Transubstantiation (q. v.), papal infallibility 
(q. V.), the Immaculate Conception (q.v.), some of the 
Church's teaching about the Saviour, the sacraments, 
etc. All doctrines defined by the Church tis being 
contained in n'velation are understood to be formally 
revealed, explicitly or implicitly. It is a dogma of 
faith that the Church is infallible in defining these two 
classes of revealed truths; and the deliberate denial 
of one of these dogmas certainly involves the sin of 
heresy. There is a diversity of opinion about virtu- 
ally revealed truths, which has its roots in a diversity 
of opinion about the material object of faith (see 
Faith). It is enough to say here that, according to 
some theologians, virtually revealed truths belong to 
the material object of faith and become do^as in the 
strict sense when defined or proposed by the Church; 
and according to others, they do not lielong to the 
material object of faith prior to their definition, but 
become strict dogmas when defined; and, according 
to others, they do not belong to the material object of 
Divine faith at all, nor become dogmas in the strict sense 
when defined, but may be called mediately-Divine or 
ecclesiastical dogmas. In the hypothesis that virtu- 
ally revealed conclusions do not belong to the material 
object of faith, it has not been defined that the (Uiurch 
is infallible in defining these truths; the infallibility 
of the Church, however, in relation to these truths is a 
doctrine of the Church theologically certain, which 
cannot lawfully be denied; and though the denial of 
an ecclesiastical doma would not be heresy in the 
strict sense, it coulcf entail the sundering of the bond 
of faith and expulsion from the Church by the 
Church's anathema or excommunication. 

II. Divisions. — The divisions of dogma follow the 
lines of the divisions of faith. Dogmas can be (1) 
general or special; (2) material or formal; (3) pure or 
mixed ; (4) symbolic or non-symbolic ; (5) and they can 
differ according to their various degrees of necessity. — 
(1) General dogmas are a part of the revelation meant 
for mankind and transmitted fmm the Apostles; while 
special dogmas are the truths revealed in private 
revelations. Special dogmas, therefore, are not, 
strictlv speaking, dogmas at all; they are not re- 
vealeJ truths transmitted from the Apostles ; nor are 
they defined or proposed by the Church for the accept- 
ance of the faithful generally. — (2) Dogmas are called 
material (or Divine, or doj^as in themselves, in sc) 
when abstraction is made from their definition by the 
Church, when tliey are considered only as revealed; 
and they are called formal (or Catholic, or “ in relation 
to us", quoad nos) when they are considered both as 
revealed and defined. Again, it is evident that mate- 
rial dogmas are not dogmas in the strict sense of the 
term. — (3) Pure dogmas are those which can be known 
only from revelation, as the Trinity (q. v.), Incarna- 
tion (q. V.), etc. ; while mixed dogmas are truths which 
can be known from revelation or from philosophical 
reasoning, as the existence and attributes of God. 
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Both classes are domas in the strict sense, when con- 
sidered as I’evealed and defined. — (4) D^mas con- 
tained in the symbols or creeds of the Uhurch are 
called symbolic; the remainder are non-symbolic. 
Hence all the articles of the Apostles' Creed are dog- 
mas ; but not all dogmas are called technically articles 
of faith, though an ordinary do^a is sometimes 
spoken of as an article of faith. — (5) Finally, there are 
dogmas belief in which is absolutely necessary as a 
means to salvation, while faith in others is rendered 
necessary only by Divine precept; and some dogrnas 
must be explicitly known and believed, while with 
regard to others implicit belief is sufficient. 

III. Objective Character of Dogmatic Truth; 
Intellectual Belief in Dogma. — As a dogrna is a 
revealed truth, the intellectual character and objective 
reality of dogma depend on the intellectual character 
and objective truth of Divine revelation. We will 
here apply to dogma the conclusions developed at 
greater length under the heading of revelation (q. v.). 
Are dogmas, considered merely as truths reveal^ by 
God, real objective truths addressed to the human 
mind? Are we bound to believe them with the mind? 
Should we admit the distinction between fundamental 
and non-fundamental dogmas? 

(1) Rationalists deny the existence of Divine super- 
natural revelation, and consequently of religious 
dogmas. A certain school of mystics has taught that 
what Christ inaugurated in the world was ^‘a new 
life”. The Modernist” theory by reason of its re- 
cent condemnation calls for fuller treatment. There 
are different shades of opinion among Modernists. 
Some of them do not, apparently, deny all intellectual 
value to dogma (cf. Le Roy, ^'Dogme et Critique”). 
Dogma, like revelation, they say, is e^mressed in 
terms of action. Thus when the Son of God is said 
"to have come down from heaven”, according to all 
theologians He did not come down, as bodies descend 
or as angels arc conceived to pass from place to place, 
but the hypostatic union is described in terms of ac- 
tion. So when we profess our faith in God the 
Father, we mean, according to M. IjO Roy, that we 
have to act towards God as sons; but neither the 
fatherhood of God, nor the other dogmas of faith, 
such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection 
of Christ, etc. imply of necessity any objective intel- 
lectual conception of fatherhood. Trinity, Resurrec- 
tion, etc., or convey any idea to the mind. Accord- 
ing to other writers, God has addressed no revelation 
to the human mind. Revelation, they say, began as a 
consciousness of right and wrong; and the evolution 
or development of revelation was but the progressive 
development of the religious sense until it reached its 
highest level, thus far, in the modern liberal and demo- 
cratic State. Then, according to these writers, the 
dogmas of faith, considered as domas, have no mean- 
ing for the mind ; we need not believe them mentally ; 
we may reject them ; it is enough if we employ them 
as ^ides for our actions. (Sec Modernism.) Over 
against this doctrine the Church teaches that God has 
made a revelation to the human mind. There are, no 
doubt, relative Divine attributes, and some of the 
dogmas of faith may be expressed under the symbol- 
ism of action, but they also convey to the human mind 
a meaning distinct fn)m action. The fatherhood of 
God may imply that we should act towards Him as 
children towards a father; but it also conveys to the 
mind definite analogical conceptions of our God and 
Creator. And there are truths, such as the Trinity, 
the Resurrection of Christ, His Ascension, etc. which 
are absolute objective facts, and which could be be- 
lieved even if their practical conseciuences were ig- 
nored or were deemed of little value. The dogmas of 
the Church, such as the existence of God, the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Resurrection of Christ, the sacra- 
ments, a future judgment, etc. have an objective 
reality and arc facts as really and truly as it is a fact 


that Augustus was Emperor of the Romans, and that 
George Washington was first President of the United 
States. 

(2) Abstracting from the Church's definition, we are 
bound to render to God the homage of our assent to 
revealed truth once we are satisfied that He hw 
spoken. Even atheists admit, hypothetically, that if 
there be an infinite Being distinct from the world, we 
should pay Him the homage of believing His Divine 
word. 

(3) Hence it is not permissible to distin^ish re- 
vealed truths as fundamental and non-fundamental 
in the sense that some truths, though known to have 
been revealed by God, may be lawfully denied. But 
while we should believe, at least implicitly, eveiy 
truth attested by the word of God, we are free to admit 
that some are in themselves more important than 
others, more necessary than others, ana that an ex- 
plicit knowledge of some is necessary while an implicit 
faith in others is sufficient. 

IV. Dogma and the Church. — Revealed truths be- 
come formally dogmas when defined or proposed by 
the Church. There is considerable hostility, in mod- 
em times, to dogmatic religion when considered as a 
body of truths defined by the Church, and still more 
when considered as defined by the pope. The theory 
of dogma which is here expounded depends for its ac- 
c^tance on the doctrine of the infallible teaching 
office of the Church and of the Roman pontiff. It 
will be sufficient to notice the following points; (1) 
the reasonableness of the definition of dogmas; (2) the 
immutability of dogma; (3) the necessity for Church 
unity of belief in dogma; (4) the inconveniences which 
are alleged to be associated with the definition of 
dogma. 

(1) Against the theory of interpretation of Scripture 
by private judmnent, Catholics regard as absolutely 
unacceptable the view that God revealed a body of 
truths to the world and appointed no official teacher 
of revealed truth, no autnoritative judge of contro- 
versy: this view is as unreasonable as would be the 
notion that the civil legislature makes laws, and then 
commits to individual private judgment the right and 
the duty of interpreting the laws and deciding con- 
troversies. The Church and the supreme pontiff are 
endowed by God with the privilege of infallibility in 
discharge of the duty of universal teacher in the 
sphere of faith and morals ; hence we have an infalli- 
ble testimony that the dogmas defined and delivered 
to us by the Church are the truths contained in Divine 
revelation. 

(2) The dogmas of the Church are immutable. 
Modernists hold that religious dogmas, as such, have 
no intellectual meaning, that we are not bound to be- 
lieve them mentally, that they may be all false, that it 
is sufficient if we use them as guides to action ; and 
accordingly they teach that dogmas are not immuta- 
ble, that they should be changed when the spirit of the 
age is opposed to them, when they lose their value as 
rules for a liberal religious life. But in the Catholic 
doctrine that Divine revelation is addressed to the 
human mind and expresses real objective truth, 
dogmas are immutable Divine truths. It is an im- 
mutable truth for all time that Augustus was Emperor 
of Rome and George Washington first President of the 
United States. So according to Catholic belief, these 
are and will be for all time immutable truths: that 
there are three Persons in God, that Christ died for us, 
that He arose from the dead, that lie founded the 
Church, that He instituted the sacraments. We may 
distinguish between the truths themselves and the 
language in which they are expressed. The full mean- 
ing of certain revealed truths has been only gradually 
brought out; the truths will always remain. Lan- 
guage may change or may receive a new meaning; but 
we can always leam what meaning was attached to 
particular words in the past. 
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(3) We are bound to believe revealed truths irre- 
epective of their definition by the Church, if we are 
satisfied that God has revealed them. When they are 
proposed or defined by the Church, and thus become 
dogmas, we are bound to believe them in order to 
maintain the bond of faith (see Heresy). 

(4) Finally, Catholics do not admit that, as is some- 
times alleged, dogmas are the arbitrary crcvitions of 
ecclesiastical authority, that they are multiplied at 
will, that thev are devices for keeping the ignorant in 
subjection, that they are obstacles to conversions. 
Some of these are points of controversy which cannot 
be settled without reference to more fundamental ques- 
tions. Dogmatic definitions would be arbitrary if 
there were no Divinely instituted infallible teaching 
office in the Church; but if, as Catholics maintain, 
God has establwhed in His Church an infallible office, 
dogmatic definitions cannot be considered arbitrary! 
The same Divine Providence which preserves the 
Church from error will preserve her from inordinate 
multiplication of dogmas. She cannot define arbi- 
trarily. We need only observe the life of the Church 
or of the Roman pontiffs to see that dogmas are not 
multiplied inordinately. And as dogmatic definitions 
are but the authentic interpretation and declaration 
of the meaning of Divine revelation, they cannot be 
considered devices for keeping the ignorant in subjec- 
tion, or reasonable obstacles to conversions; on the 
contrary, the authoritative definition of truth and 
condemnation of error, are powerful arguments lead- 
ing to the Church those who seek the truth earnestly. 

V . Dogma and Reugion. — It is sometimes charged 
that in the C’atholic Church, in consequence of its 
dogmas, religious life consists merely in speculative 
beliefs and external sacramental formalities. It is a 
strange charge, arising from prejudice or from lack of 
acquaintance with Catholic life. Religious life in con- 
ventual and monastic establishments is surely not a 
merely external formality. The external religious 
exercises of the ordinary Catholic layman, such as 
public prayer, confession, Holy Communion, etc. 
suppose careful and serious internal self-examination 
and self-regulation, and various other acts of internal 
religion. We need only to observ^e the public civic 
life of Catholics, their philanthropic works, their 
schools, hospitals, orphanages, charitable organiza- 
tions, to 1)6 convinced that dogmatic religion does not 
degenerate into mere external fonnalities. On the 
contrary, in non-Catholic Christian bodies a general 
decay of supernatural Christian life follows the disso- 
lution of dogmatic i-eligion. Were the dogmatic sys- 
tem of the Catholic Church, with its authoritative 
infallible head, done away with, the various systems of 

f )rivate judgment would not save the world from re- 
apsing into and following pagan ideals. Dogmatic 
belief is not the be-all and end-all of ('atholic life; but 
the Catholic serves God, honours the Trinity, loves 
Christ, obeys the Church, frequents the sacraments, 
assists at Mass, observes the (-ommandments, b^ 
cause he believes mentally in God, in the Trinity, in 
the Divinity of C^hrist, in the Church, in the sacra- 
ments and the Sacrifice of the Maas, in the duty of 
keeping the Commandments; and he believes in them 
as objective immutable tniths. 

VI. Dogma and Science. — But, it is objected, dogma 
checks investigation, antagonizes ind<*pendence of 
thought, and makes scientific theology impossible. 
This difficulty may be supposed to be put by Protest- 
ants or by unbelievers. We will consider it from 
both points of view. , , , r 

(1) Beyond scientific investigation and fmedom of 
thought. Catholics recognize the guiding influence of 
dogmatic h<‘liefa. But Protestants also pixifess to 
adhere to certain great dogmatic truths which are mip- 
posed to impede scientific investigation and to coimict 
with the findings of modern Hciencc. Old difficulties 
against the existence of God or its demonstrability, 


against the dogma of Creation, miracles, the human 
soul, and supernatural religion, have been dressed in a 
new garb and urged by a modern school of scientists 
principally from the discoveries in geology, palajontol- 
astronomy, comparative anatomy, and 
physiology. But Protestants, no less than Catholics, 
profess to believe in Cod, in the (Creation, in the soul, 
in the Incarnation, in the possibility of miracles; they 
too, maintain that there can be no discord between 
the true conclusions of science and the dogmas of the 
Christian religion rightly understood. Protestants, 
therefore, cannot coriKistcntly complain that (Jatholio 
dogmas impede scientific investigation. But it is 
urge<l that in the Catholic system beliefs are not deter- 
minM by private judgment; behind the dogmas of 
the Church then* is the living bulwark of her episco- 
pate. True, behind dogmatic beliefs Catholics recog- 
nize ecclesiastical authority; but this puts no further 
restraint on intellectual freedom; it only raises the 
question as to the constitution of the Church. Catho- 
lics do not believe that God reveah^d a body of truths 
to mankind and appointed no living authority to 
unfold, to teach, to safeguard that body of Divine 
truths, to decide controversies ; but the authority of 
the episcopate under the supreme pontiff to control 
intellectual activity is correlative with, and arises 
from their authonty to teach supernatural truth. 
The existence of judges and magistrates does not ex- 
tend the range of our civil laws; they are rather a liv- 
ing authority to interpret and apply the laws. Simi- 
larly, episcopal authority has for its range the tnith of 
revelation, and it prohibits only what is inconsistent 
with the full scope of that truth. 

(2) In discussing the question with unbelievers we 
note that science is ‘‘the observation and classifica- 
tion, or co-ordination, of the individual facts or phe- 
nomena of nature Now a Catholic is absolutely 
free in the prosecution of scientific research according 
to the terms of this definition. There is no prohibition 
or restriction on Catholics in regard to the observation 
and co-ordination of the phenomena of Nature. But 
some scientists do not coniine themselves to science as 
defined by themselves. They propound theories often 
unwarranted by experimental observation. One will 
maintain ;is a “scientific'' truth that there is no God, 
or that His existence is unknowable; another that the 
world has not been created ; another will deny in the 
name of “science" the existence of the soul; another, 
the possibility of supernatural revelation. Surely 
these denials are not warranted by scientific methods. 
Catholic dogma and ecclesiastical authority limit 
intellectual activity only so far as may be necessary 
for safi'guarding the truths of revelation. If non- 
believing scientists in their study of Catholicism would 
apply the scientific method, which consists in observ- 
ing, comparing, making hypotheses, and perhaps for- 
mulating scientific conclusions, they would readily see 
that dogmatic belief in no way interferes with the le- 
gitimate freedom of the Catholic in scientific research, 
the liischarge of civic duty, or any other form of activ- 
ity that makes for true enlightenment and progress. 
The service rendered by Catholics in every depart- 
ment of learning and of social endeavour, is a fact 
which no amount of theorizing against dogma can set 
aside. (See Faith, Infallibility, Revelation, Sci- 
ence, Truth.) 
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Dogmatic Facts. — (1) Definition , — By a dogmatic 
fact, in wider senne, is meant any fact connected with 
a dogma and on which the ap^ication of the dogma to 
a particular case depends. The following questions 
involve dogmatic facts in the wider sense: Is Pius X, 
for instance, really and truly Roman pontiff, duly 
elected and recognized by the Universal Church? 
This is connected with dogma, for it is a do^a of 
faith that every pontiff duly elected and recognized by 
the Universal Church is a successor of Peter. Again 
Was this or that coimcil oecumenical? This, too, is 
connected with dogma, for eveiy oecumenical council 
is endowed with infallibility and jurisdiction over the 
Universal Church. The question also whether canon- 
ized saints really died in the odour of sanctity is con- 
nected with dogma, for every one w’ho dies in the 
odour of sanctity is saved. In the stricter sense the 
term dogmatic fact is confined to books and spoken 
discourses, and its meaning will be explained by a 
reference to the condemnation by Innocent X of nve 
propositions taken from the posthumous book of Jan- 
senius, entitled “Augustinus”. It might be asked, 
for example, whether the pope could define that Jan- 
senius was really the author of the book entitled^ Au- 
gustinus”. It is conceded that he could not. He 
may speak of it as the work of Jansenius, because, in 
general repute, at least, it was regarded as the work of 
Jansenius. The precise authorship of a book is called 
a personal fact. The question turned on the df>ctrine 
of the book. The Jansenists admitted that the doc- 
trine enunciated in the condemned propositions was 
heretical; but they maintained that the condemned 
doctrine was not taught in the “Augustinus”. This 
brings us to what are called “ particular facts of doc- 
trine”. Thus it is a fact that God exists, and that 
there are three Persons in God ; here the same thing is 
fact and dogma. The Jansenists admitted that the 
pope is competent to deal with particular facts of doc- 
trine, but not to determine the meaning of a book. 
The controversy was then carried to the meaning of 
the book. Now it is conceded that the pope cannot 
define the purely internal, subjective, perhaps singu- 
lar meaning, which an author might attacn to his 
words. But the pope, in certain cases, can determine 
the meaning of a book judged by the general laws of 
interpretation. And when a book or propositions 
from a book are condemned, “ in the sense of the au- 
thor”, they are condemned in the sense in which the 
book or propositions would be understood when inter- 
preted according to the ordinary laws of language. 
The same formula may be condemned in one author 
and not in another, because, interpreted by the con- 
text and general argument of the author, it may be 
unorthodox in one case and not in the other. In the 
strict sense, therefore, a dogmatic fact may be defined 
as “ the orthodox or heter^ox meaning of a book or 
proposition”; or as a “fact that is so connected with 
dogma that a knowledge of the fact is necessary for 
teaching and conserving sound doctrine”. When we 
say that a book contains unorthodox doctrine, we con- 
vey that a certain doctrine is contained in the book 
and that the doctrine is unorthodox ; here we have 
close connexion between fact and dogma. 

(2) The Church and Dogmatic Facts . — Jansenists 
distinguished between “fact” and “dogma”. They 
held that the ('hurch is infallible in defining revealed 
truth and in condemning errors opposed to revealed 
truth ; but that the Church is not infallible in defining 
facts which are not contained in Divine revelation, 
and consequently that the Church was not infallible 
in declaring that a particular doctrine, in a particular 
sense, was found in the “Augustinus” of Jansenius, 
This would confine the infallible teaching of the 
Church to mere abstract doctrines, a view that cannot 
be accepted. Theologians are unanimous in teaching 
that the Church, or the pope, is infallible, not only in 
defining what is formally contained in Divine revela- 


tion, but also in defining virtually revealed truths, or 
generally in all definitions and condemnations which 
are necessary for safe-guarding the body of revealed 
truth. Whether it is to be regarded as a defined doc- 
trine, as a doctrine ds fide^ that the ("hurch is infallible 
in definitions about dogmatic facts, is disputed among 
theologians. The reason of this difference of opinion 
will appear below (3). The Church, in all ages, has 
exercised the right of pronouncing with authority on 
dogmatic facts ; and this right is essential to her teach- 
ing office. She has alw’ays claimed the right of defin- 
ing that the doctrine of heretics, in the sense in which 
it IS contained in their books, or in their discourses, is 
heretical; that the doctrine of an orthodox writer, in 
the sense in which it is contained in his writings, is 
orthodox. We can scarcely imagine a theory like 
that of the Jansenists advanced within the sphere of 
the civil authority. We can scarcely conceive it to be 
held that a judge and a jury may pronounce on an 
abstract proposition of libel, but cannot find that a 
particular paragraph in a book or newspaper is libel- 
lous in the sense in which it is written. If the (liurch 
could not define the orthodox or unorthodox sense of 
books, sermons, conferences, and discourses generally, 
she might still be infallible in regard to abstract doc- 
trine, but she could not fulfil her task as practical 
teacher of humanity, nor protect her children from 
actual concrete dangers to tWir faith and morals. 

(3) Faith and Dogmatic Facts . — The more extreme 
Jansenists, distinguishing between dogma and fact, 
taught that the dogma is the proper object of faith but 
that to the definition of fact only respectful silence is 
due. They refused to subscribe the formula of the 
condemnation of Jansenism, or would subscribe only 
with a cjualification, on the ground that subscription 
implied internal assent and acquiescence The less ex- 
treme party, though limiting the Churches infallibil- 
ity to the question of dogma, thought that the formula 
might be signed absolutely ancf without qualifica- 
tion, on the ground that, by general usage, subscrip- 
tion to such a formula implied assent to the dogma, 
but, in relation to the fact, only external reverence. 
But the definitions of dogmatic facts demand real in- 
ternal assent ; though about the nature of the assent 
and its relation to faith theologians are not unanim- 
ous. Some theologians hold that definitions of dog- 
matic facts, and especially of dogmatic facts in the 
wider acceptation of the term, are believed by Divine 
faith. For instance, the proposition, “every pope 
duly elected is the successor of Peter”, is formally 
revealed. Then, say these theologians, the proposi- 
tion, “Pius X nas been duly elected pc)pe”, only 
shows that Pius X is included in the general revealed 
proposition that “every pope duly elected is the suc- 
cessor of Peter”. And they conclude that the propo- 
sition, “Pius X is successor to Peter”, is a formally 
revealed proposition; that it is believed by Divine 
faith; that it is a doctrine of faith, cte fide; that the 
Church, or the pope, is infallible in defining such doc- 
trines. Other theologians hold that the definitions of 
dogmatic facts, in the wider and stricter acceptation, 
are received, not by Divine faith, but by ecclesiastical 
faith, which some call mediate Divine faith. They 
hold that in such syllogisms as this: “Every duly 
elected pontiff is Peter^s successor; but Pius'X, for 
example, is a duly elected pontiff ; therefore he is a 
successor of Peter”, the conclusion is not formally 
revealed by God, but is inferred from a revealed and 
an unrevealed proposition, and that consequently it is 
believed, not by Divine, but by ecclesiastical faith. 
It would then also be held that it has not been for- 
mally defined de fide that the Church is infallible in the 
definition of dogmatic facts. It would be said tech- 
nically to be theologically certain that the C-hurch is 
infallible in these oefinitions; and this infallibility 
cannot lawfully be questioned. That all are bound to 
give internal assent to Church definitions of dogmatic 
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facts is evident from the correlative duties of teacher 
and persona taught. As it belongs to the duty of 
supreme pastor to define the meaning of a book or 
proposition, correlatively it is the duty of the subjects 
who are taught to accept this meaning. (See Dogma 
Faith, Infallibility, Jansenism.) ^ 

UxjKTiin Outhnea of Dogmatic Thml., 1* Boixjf.ni, Fattidom- 
matin, etc. 1788V, Scheeben in Kircherdex., s. v. Facta 

Dogi^tica; Nkwman, Apologia; see also the vunous treatises 

Deiccimd. Daniel Coohlan. 

Dogmatic Theology. See Theology. 

Dol and Saint-Malo. Diocese of. See Rennes, 
Diocese of. 

DolbeaUy Jean, Recollect friar, b. in the Province 
of Anjou, France, 12 March, 1586; d. at Orleans, 9 
June, 1652. He entered the order at the age of nine- 
teen at Balmette, near Angers, and was one of the four 
Recollects who were the first missionaries of Canada. 


IS recorded that in every Passion week he painted a 

B t'c of the Saviour. He limited his bnish to 
usually of CJhrist and the Virgin — and seldom 
undertook a large-sized canvas. He is celebrated for 
the soft, gentle, and tender expression of his faces, the 
trai^pareiicy of his colour, the excellent management 
of chiaroscuro, and the careful and ivory-liko finish of 
his pictures. The simplicity and tranquillity on the 
faces of his paintings of CUirist and the Virgin seem 
little short of inspired Hinds calls him mawkish and 
affected; but Dolci was the last of the Florentine 
School, the last real ‘‘master of the Renaissance’'; 
and as decadent sweetness permeated all Italian art, 
his pictures but reflected the dominant character of 
the close of the seventeenth centuiy. Patient and 
slow, he painted pictures that are perfectly finished in 
every detail, liis masteipiece (1646) is ‘^St. Andrew 
praying before his Crucifixion" (Pitti Gallery, Flor- 
ence). It is one of the few works where his figures, 



Maijonna and Child 
Corsiiii Gallery, Home 


PoKTR\iT OF Himself 
Uffin Gallery, Florence 


St. Cabimih of Poland 
Pith Palace, Florence 


Carix> Dolci 


He landed at Quebec in May, 1615, and celebrated the 
first Mass ever said there. He became coinmis.sionary 
provincial of the mission in 1618 and preached the 
first jubilee accorded to Canada. This zealous mis- 
sionary built the first monastery of the Recollects at 
Quebec in 1620. He returned to France in 1625, taking 
with him a young Indian boy who was later baptized 
at Angers. Eiulowed with many striking qualities, 
Father Dolbeau was remarkable for extraordinary 
spiritual insight and profound humility. He was suc- 
cessively master of novices, guardian, defiiiitor, and 
rovincial delegate at the general chapter of the order 
el(l in Sjmin in 1633. He ilied in the forty-seventh 
year of his religious life. 

Biographical noticcw, seventeenth Century MSS. (Public 
Library, Orlt^ansV, S\aARD, Hxat du Canada (Pans, 1G36); ed. 
Tross (1866); Lkclercq, Fremtcr f-tnbliaacmmt de In foi dant 
la Nouvclk France (Paris, 1691) ; Shea tr (New York, 1881). 

Odoric M. Jouve. 

Dolci, Carlo, painter, b. in Florence, Italy, 25 
May, 1616; d. 17 January, 1686. Tlie grandson of a 
painter, he seems to have inherited a talent for art. 
He studied under J. Vignali, and when only eleven 
years old he attracted attention by the excellence of 
his work, notably a figure of Saint John and a head of 
the Infant Jesus. The precocious youth made a care- 
fully-finished picture of his mother, and thereafter 
was kept busy filling the numerous commissions he 
received in Florence, a city he seldom left during his 
long life, which he devoted to art. Dolci was one of 
the few masters whose pictures were eagerly ^ught 
for by his countrymen during his lifetime. ^ He wm 
very pious and painted religious works exclusively. It 


always well drawn and standing out in beautiful relief, 
are life-size. Next in excellence to this is the “St. 
John writing his Gospel" (Berlin). His “Mater Do- 
lorosa" called “Madonna del Dito" (of the thumb) is 
known throughout the civilized world because of its 
many reproductions. In 16(52 Dolci saw with chagrin 
Giordano accomplish in a few hours what would have 
taken him weeks, and it is said he was thereupon 
seized with melancholy which ultimately led to his 
death. Loma, Mancini, Mariani, and Agnese Dolci 
(his daughter) were a few of his pupils and imitators. 
Contemporary copyists have filled European collec- 
tions with sjiurious Dolcis. Agnese Dolci, who died 
the same year as her father, not only made marvellous 
conies of the master's pictures, but was herself an ex- 
cellent i>ainter. Her ‘^(.’onsecration of the Bread and 
Wine" is in the Louvre. Other works by him arc. 
“Virgin and Child", National Gallery, London; “The 
Saviour seated witli Saints", Florence; “Madonna 
and Child", Borghese Gallery, Rome. 

Blanc, Ecole florcntmc (Pans, 1877); Morelli, Italvin 
Masters in German Galleries (London, 1883); ('howe and 
Cavalcabkllk, Hist, of Painting in Italy (London, 1871 ) 

Leigh Hunt. 


Doliche, a titular see of Commagene (Augusto- 
Euphratesia). It was a small city on the road from 
Germanicia to Zeugma (Ptolemy, V, 15, 10; Itiner. 
Anton., 184, 189, 191, 194; Tab. Peuting.), famous for 
its temple of Zeus Dolichenus ; it struck its own coins 
from Marcus Aurelius to Caracalla. The ruins stand 
at Tell Duliik, three miles northwest of Aintab, in the 
vilayet of Aleppo. Doliche was at an early date an 
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episcopal see suifragan of Hierapolis (Mabboug^ M6m- 
bldj). Lequien (Or. Christ., II, 937) mentions eight 
Greek bishops: Archelaus, present at Nicaja in 326, 
and at Antioch in 341; Olympius at Sardica in 344; 
Cyrion at Seleucia in 359; Maris at Constantinople 
in 381; Abibus, a Nestorian, in 431, deposed in 434; 
Athanasius, his successor; Timothy, a correspondent 
of Thcodoret, present at Antioch in 444 and at Chalce- 
don in 451; Philoxenus, a nephew of the celebrated 
Philoxenus of Hierapolis, deposed as a Severian in 518, 
reinstated in 533 (Brooks, The Sixth Book of the 
Select Letters of Severus, London, 1904, II, 89, 90, 
345-350, 352). The see figures in the first '‘Notitia 
Episcopatuum ” ed. Parthey, about 840. At a later 
time Doliche took the place of Hierapolis as metrop- 
olis (Vailh^i, in Echos d*Orient, X, 94 sqq. and 3o7 
sqq.). For a list of fourteen Jacobite Bishops of 
Doliche (eighth to ninth century), see ** Revue de 
rOrient chr6tien'*, VI, 195. S. P^TRinks. 

DttUinger, Johann Joseph Ignaz von, historian 
and theologian, b. at Bamberg, Bavaria, 28 February, 
1799; d. at Munich, 10 January, 1890. 

Family and Education. — Dollinger’s father was a 
professor of medicine in the University of Bamberg, 
and his son was influenced, in an unusual degree, by 
the family traditions and his whole environment. 
The medical faculty of the University of Bamberg 
owed its foundation to his grandfather, whose son, the 
father of Ignaz (as Ddllinger was usuallv called), be- 
came regular professor of medicine in the same uni- 
versity in 1794, but in 1803 was called to Wurzburg. 
It was only natural that amid surroundings predom- 
inantly academic the youthful Ignaz should acquire a 
strong love of books, the best of which were then 
written in French, which language the future histo- 
rian of the Church learned from his father. In the 
ffirmnasium he acquired a knowledge of Italian. A 
Benedictine monk taught him English privately, 
and he learned Spanish at the university. An or- 
derly acquisition of learning and the full development 
of all his rich gifts would have led to extraordinary 
achievements. He had also sufficient means to satisfy 
any reasonable wishes for foreign travel and the pur- 
chase of books. All these circumstances, doubtless, 
combined to render his mind particularly receptive; 
at the same time the multitude of impressions daily 
made on the young student led him to outline a plan 
of studies by" far too comprehensive. 

On entering the University of Wurzburg at the age 
of sixteen, he took up at once history, philosophy, 
philology, and the natural sciences. In this choice 
there is already evident a certain mental irregularity, 
the more remarkable if we recall what he said, two 
years later, apropos of his choice of a vocation, viz., 
that, “no professor in the faculty of philosophy had 
been able to attract him to his particular science''. 
The conversion of such men as Eckhart, Werner, 
Schlegel, Stolberg, and Winkelmann turned his 
thoughts to theology, which he took up in 1818, hut 
without abandoning botany, mineralogy, and ento- 
mology, to which studies he continued for many j^cars 
to devote considerable time. We quote from Iried- 
rich the following noteworthy utterance of Dellinger: 
“ To most other students theology was only a means to 
the end. To me, on the contrary, theology, or science 
in general based on theology, was the end, the choice of 
a vocation only the means. " During his student days 
he seldom attended the regular lectures on theology, 
but he was assiduous at the lectures in the faculty of 
philosophy and law; privately, however, he read 
many works on theology. His studies were better 
regulated when in 1820 he entered the ecclesiastical 
seminary at Bamberg and followed the theological 
courses given at the lyceum. The year and a half 
spent in this manner made up, but not sufficiently, for 
tne previous lack of a systematic training in theology. 


He was ordained priest 22 April, 1822, spent the 
summer at his home, and in November, was appointed 
chaplain at Marktscheinfeldt in Middle Franconia. 
Despite the profound grasp of dogma and moral theol- 
ogy that his works at times exhibit, his career gives 
evidence enough that he never took the pains to round 
out satisfactorily the insufficiency of his early training 
in theology. The elder Dollinger had hoped to see his 
son follow an academic career and opposed his choice 
of the priesthood; among the reasons for his opposi- 
tion was the conviction, openly expressed (an(i then 
prevalent enough among the German clergy), that for 
physiological reasons a celibate life was impossible. 

Career. — Dollinger’s father soon obtained (Novem- 
ber, 1823) for him a place as professor of canon law 
and church histo^ in the lyceum of Aschaffenburg. 
It wajs here that in 1826 he published his first work, 
“Die Eucharistic in den drei ersten Jahrhunderten", 
an eloquent and solid treatise, still much appreciated. 
It obtained for him from the theological faculty of the 
Bavarian University of Landshut the title of Doctor 
of Theolo^ in ahsentid. In the same year he was 
called to Munich as professor extraordinary of canon 
law and church history, and in 1827 was made profes- 
sor in ordinary. In 1839 the king gave him a canonry 
in the royal chapel (HofkoUegiatstift) of St. C’ajetan at 
Munich, and on 1 Jan., 1847, he was made mitred 
provost or head of that body of canons. In the same 
year he was dismissed from his chair, in punishment 
of his protest as representative of the university in the 
Bavarian I^andtag, to which he had been appointed in 
1844, against the dismissal of several university pro- 
fessors. But in 1848 he was chosen representative to 
the Frankfort Parliament and remained in attendance 
until the middle of 1849. Then followed (24 Dec., 
1849; according to some authorities 1 Jan., 1850) his 
reappointment as professor, which office he held until 
18 April, 1871, wdien Archbishop von Scherr publicly 
excommunicated him. Thereupon he laid down his 
ecclesiastical charges, recognized the binding force of 
his excommunication and, though he held his profes- 
sorate another year, taught only a course of modern 
history. In 1868 King Louis II of Bavaria had ap- 
ointed him royal councillor, and maintained him m 
is office as provost of 8t. Cajetan, even after his ex- 
communication; practically, this meant only the 
continuance to him of the revenue of the position. 
Dollingcr received in 1873 another evidence of the 
royal favour, when, on the death of the famous chemist 
Liebig, he was named by the king to the presi- 
dency of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences and 
general conservator of the scientific collections of the 
State. As early as 1837 he had been made member 
extraordinary of the Academy, in 1843 a regular mem- 
ber, and from 1860 was secretary of its historical 
section. 

Many attempts were made, by ecclesiastics and lay- 
men, to induce Dollingcr to return to the Church. 
The personal conviction of the latter may be read in 
his correspondence (edited by Friedrich, Munich, 
1899-1901) with Archbishop Steichele and the nuncio. 
Monsignor Ruffo-Scilla. In 1886 and 1887 both ot 
these prelates together with Bishop von Hefele of 
Rottenburg besought Ddllinger to abandon his Old- 
Catholic attitude and be reconciled with the Church. 
His response to the archbishop contained these words: 
“ Ought I (in obedience to your suggestion) to appear 
before the Eternal Judge, my conscience burdened 
with a double perjury?'^ At the end of his letter to 
the nuncio he said: “ I think that what I have written 
so far wdll suffice to make clear to you that with such 
convictions one may stand even on the threshold of 
eternity in a condition of inner peace and spiritual 
calm". He died aged ninety-one, still outsiae the 
communion of the Church, 

Life and Writings. — It was at Munich that Ddl- 
linger began his life-work. Formally, he was pro- 
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fessor of canon law and ecclesiastical history, hut was 
soon burdened with the teaching of dogma and New- 
Testament exegesis, a task to which a weaker or in- 
ferior mind would not have proved equal He de- 
clined, in 1829, a call to Breslau, although King Louis I 
heartily wished him out of Bavaria; he also refused a 
later call to Freiburg in the Breisgau. He was offered, 
in 1839, a professorship at an English' college, hut pr(> 
ferre<l to remain in Munich. To facilitate the coming 
of Johann Adam Mbhler from Tubingen to Munich 
(1835) , he gave over to him the courses of ecclesiastical 
history and New-Testament exegesis, and when 
M6hler died (12 April, 1838) he collected a number of 
essays of this great theologian which for the most part 
were already in print, but were widely scattered, and 
published them m two volumes (1839) under the title 
of ‘‘Geaammelte Schriften und Aufsatze**. While 
Mdhler taught at Munich, Dnllinger lectured on the 
history of dogma {Historische Dogmatik). At the 
request of Abel, Minister of the Interior, Ddllinger 
began, in 1838, a course of lectures in the Faculty of 
Philosophy on the philosophy of religion in opposition 
to the teaching of the honorary professor Von Baader, 
the theosophist, and of Schelling. He continued, 
however, to lecture on dogma and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. From November, 1840, to February, 1848, 
Bavarian public affairs were disturber! by the royal 
attachment to Lola Montez, a Spanish ballerina; the 
Abel ministry was dismissed, and professors Lasaulx, 
Moy, Phillips, Hofler, and Deutinger either dismissed 
or reprimanded; DOllinger, finally, as stated above, 
was removed from his office. After his restoration in 
1850 he continued to the end as professor of church 
history. In 1862 he w^as made Knight of the Order of 
Maximilian for science and art. 

Apart from his aforesaid offices of canon and pro- 
vost, Ddllinger held but one other ecclesiastical office 
in Munich, After the conflict concerning mixed mar- 
riages (1832), he was made defensor nudrimonii in the 
matrimonial court of first instance, later in that of 
second instance, which office he held until 1862. His 
circle of friends was from the beginning quite exten- 
sive; the physicians and professors of the natural 
sciences who frequented his father’s house were them- 
selves men of distinction. As a student he formed the 
acquaintance t)f the poet, Graf von Platen, and of 
Victor Aiin^ Huber. Later, Platen wished to study 
Sanskrit with Dbllinger, and visited him twice at 
Marktscheinfeld. In the ecclesiastical seminary of 
Bamberg he met Prince Alexander von Hohenlohe 
(q. V.), of whose miraculous cures he said later: “ (’un»s 
there were, but such lis often happen in the histone of 
the Church; the deep stirring of the emotions suffic’es 
easily enough to explain them”, a rcniark that fails to 
account for the presence of deep emotions in the absent 
sick. On a visit to Platen at Erlangen, in 1822, he met 
Pfaff, Schubert, and Schelling, the last a friend of his 
father. In his early days at Munich he was much in 
the company of the aDove-mentioned philosopher, 
Franz von Baader. When, in 1827, the famous Joseph 
Gdrres came to Munich as professor of history, there 
formed about him at once a sympathetic circle of 
scholars, among them the youthful DoUinger. Dol- 
lin^r’s relations with Lamennais, more particularly 
with Count Montalembert, gave occasion in 1^*^ ^ 

violent attack in the Bavarian Parliament on Gorres 
and his friends. Lamennais at that time contem- 
plated the establishment at Munich of a house of 
studies for young Frenchmen {(Eui*re des etudes uUe- 
mandes), who might thus come under the influence of 
GSrres, Baader, and others, and on their ref^***^ 
France stand manfully for the defence of the Church. 
In the meantime Dftllinger had met Andreas llass, the 
founder (1821) of ^'Der Katholik” (still published at 
Mainz), who in 1828 was rector of the ecclesiastical 
seminary at Strasburg as well as professor of dogma 
and homiletics; with Dbllinger he projected various 


literary enterprises which, through pressure of other 
work, were never realized. 

At this time Monsignor Wiseman, later ("ardinal, 
and Archbishop of Westminster, then professor at the 
Boman University (Sapienza) and recUyr of the Eng- 
1 - saw the necessity of strengthening Ca- 

tholicism in the development of its new opportunities 
m England, and for this reason was mindeci to effect 
closer relations with the learned clergy of Germany. 
Hollinger seemed to him the proper mediator; he 
therefore visited Munich in 1835, made the acquaint- 
\ distinguished professor, and spoke with him 
of his hopes and plans. Wiseman, already well known 
in Euni^ by his '' Hone Syriaca‘”, aroused in Dollin- 
ger so deep an interest, that the next vear the latter 
visited England. His biographer, Friedrich, describes 
the result of this visit as follows; “DPlIinger had a 
life-long hatred of bureaucracy both in Church and 
State; the large independence, therefore, of English 
public life de- 
lighted him 


and 

filled him with an 
admiration that 
was often exces- 
sive. Thenceforth 
he remained al- 
ways in close 
touch with Eng- 
land, kept con- 
stantly in his home , 
and at consider- 
able sacrifice, a 
number of young 
English students, 
and directed the 
studies of others 
whom he could not 
keep under his own 
roof.” In 1850 the 
youthful Sir John 
Emerich Edward 
Acton (q. v.) en- 
tered his house as 
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a student, to l>ecome later his intimate friend. Later, 
as John Ijord Acton and Regius Professor of modern 
history at Cambridge, he remained in close touch with 
the Old C^utholies, though he never formally severed 
his connexion with the (-hurch. We do not as yet 
possess accurate knowledge concerning Acton’s share 
in the work known as “ Letters from Rome” concern- 
ing the Vatican Council (Rbmische Briefe vom Kon- 
zil), publislied by Dollingcr in the Augsburg **Allge- 
meine Zeitung”. 

As a rule Dollingcr observed with his pupils a strict 
academic dignity und reserve; among the few whom 
he treated as intimate friends Acton was easily the 
fi>remost. Among those who in this early period 
exerted the greatest influence over Dollingcr was Karl 
Ernest Jarcke, founder and editor (since 1832) of the 
Berlin “Politische Wochenblatter”, confidant of Met- 
ternich, and a frequent visitor to the Bavarian capital. 
In 1838 came the foundation of the “ llistorisch-poli- 
tische Blatter” by Guido Gbrres, Phillips, and Jarcke; 
the new organ soon greatly augmented the influence of 
Gorres and his circle of friends, the most loyal and 
earnest of whom at this time was DoUinger. 

The dispute over the question of mixed marriages in 
Prussia, known as the Kolner Streit (1831), followed 
close upon that in Bavaria (1831); both were fought 
out dramatically, and brought DoUinger and liis 
Munich friends to the front as vigorous defenders of 
Catholic rights. The first estrangement of DoUinger 
from Gorres and his friends came about through the 
publication of an important manual of canon law by 
Phillips (from 1834 to 1847 professor of canon law at 
Munich). To Ddllinger it seemed that the latter 
emphasized excessively the extent of the papal pre- 
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rogative. Nevertheless, he continued for a decade to 
collaborate on the “ Historisch-politische Blatter’^; it 
was only slowly and almost imperceptibly that the 
change in his opinions came about. Gradually, owing 
to his opposition to the Jesuits and particularly to the 
Roman Curia, he sought and found new friends in Lib- 
eral circles. As member of the Frankfort Parliament 
(1848) he sat with the Ri^ht, among men like Rado- 
witz, Lichnowsky, Schwerin, Vincke, and others; he 
also belonged to the Club “Zum steinemen Haus". 

The change that had come about in DOllinger's 
views during the preceding years may best be meas- 
ured by the fact tliat his colleagues in Frankfort ob- 
tained his consent to the following plan. General 
von Radowitz, in the name of the Catholic deputies, 
was to make this declaration in Parliament: “The 
orders, including the Jesuit Order, are not a part of the 
living organism of the Catholic Church; the Jesuit 
Order is no wise necessary in Germany; the German 
episcopate and the German clergy do not need its help 
to fulfil their obligations; ^rman learning [die 
deutsche Wissenschajt] needs no aid of this nature. 
The possible advantages for the Catholic Church accru- 
ing from the co-operation of the Jesuit Order would be 
greatly outweighed by the disturbances and perils that 
its presence would create. If it were proposed to in- 
troduce the Jesuits into any German State, moved by 
the higher interests of the Catholic Church, we would 
protest most decidedly against the execution of any 
such plan.'* 

Tlie relations of Dbllinger with the German episco- 
pate were frequent, particularly after the meeting of 
the German and Austrian prelates at Wurzburg (22 
Oct. to 16 Nov., 1848). His report concerning the 
national Cliurch and national synods, as submitted to 
this important assembly, an)used deep interest, was 
receivea with approval in many episcopal circles, and 
assured him the leadership in the acute ecclcsiastico- 
political discussions then impending. Between 1852 
and 1854 he visited Northern and (Central Italy, and in 
1857 Rome. Apart from his learned researches on 
these occasions, he profiled by these journeys to 
strengthen his existing relations with numerous Ital- 
ians, ecclesiastics and laymen, also to make new ac- 
quaintances and friendships. Wliile Dollinger sought 
in every way to retain the favour of King Maximilian 
II, the cleft between him and his former friends as well 
as his own past continued to widen. For a while the 
famous professor seemed to stand almost alone, par- 
ticularly after the stormy scenes of the Munich (con- 
gress of Catholic savants (28 Sept, to 1 Oct., 1868). 
Daniel Bonifatius von llaneberg. Abbot of St. Boni- 
face in Munich, opened this (bngress of eighty-four 
meml^rs, mostly German theologians, on wlxich occa- 
sion D^)llinger delivered his famous discourse, “Die 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwait der katholischen Theo- 
logie" (The Past and Present of Catholic Theology). 
Many of those present, among them Haneberg, saw 
with sorrow that they could not follow DOllinger along 
the new path he was taking. He held no longer to the 
universal idea of Catholicism as a world-religion; in its 
place, nourished by the court atmosphere he loved so 
well, arose a strictly nationalistic concept of the Cath- 
olic Church. All ecclesiastical measures he henceforth 
criticized from the narrow angle of Gallicanism, and 
ridiculed in anonymous articles and other writings. 
He was daily in closer communion with the principal 
Bavarian statesmen, and amid these relations con- 
ceived an idea of the Church’s office which in the end 
could not be other than un-Catholic. It may be noted 
here, that his intimacy with the philosopher Johann 
Huber, a disciple of Schelling, had attracted attention 
long before this. Nevertheless (and it was a sign of 
the strong tension of those days and the mental tem- 

g sr of many) a number of German bishops still held to 
6llinger, mthough they had long since parted com- 
pany with Joseph Hubert Reinkens, professor of 


church history at Breslau and later first bishop of the 
Old Catholics. It was not until 18 July, 1870, when 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility was proclaimed at 
Rome, that there was a sharp division in the ranks of 
German Catholics. This compelled DOllinger hence- 
forth to seek friends and allies exclusively among the 
leaders of the KuUurkampf and the Old Catholics, as 
also among anti-Catholic statesmen and princes. 

Dollinger, as is well known, wrote much and admira- 
bly, and nis writings exhibit, with a rare fidelity, every 
phase of his mental conflict. He was still a young 
man when his profound learning and brilliant diction, 
coupled with an unusual ease and rapidity in the criti- 
cal treatment of whatever historical thesis lay before 
him, earned for him an international reputation. He 
lacked, however, the methodical training necessary for 
the scientific editing of original texts and documents, 
in which respect his deficiencies were occasionally only 
too evident. He was not content with bare investiga- 
tion of the facts and problems of Christian antiquity, 
or of medieval and modern history, but sought always 
a satisfactory solution for the difficulties that con- 
fronted the student. His diction was always charm- 
ing, whether the subject were one demanding a strictly 
scientific and well-ordered narrative or the light and 
rapid style called for by the pressing, but ephemeral, 
needs of the hour. He was likewise skilful as a public 
speaker, not only when delivering a carefully prepared 
discourse, but also w^hen called on for an extemporane- 
ous address. A typical example of his ability in th is re- 
spect was his extempore discourse in St. Paul’s Church, 
Frankfort, on (Church and State, apropos of Article 
ITT of the fundamental articles (Gruvdrechie) of the 
Constitution: several of the best speakers had pn*- 
ceded him, and, in order to closely follow their line 
of thought, his whole address had to be extemporized; 
nevertheless, it was admitted by all that, both in form 
and logic, his address was by far the best delivered on 
that occasion. The admiration of his students, no 
doubt, was due in great measure to the beautiful dic- 
tion in which he was wont to dress the facts of history. 

The writings of Dxillinger may be <livided into purely 
scientific and political or ecclesiast ico-political . They 
exhibit for the most part, however, a mutual interde- 
pendence and often complete one another. To avoid 
repetition, it seems better to follow the chronological 
order. Tt is worthy of note that when writ ing anony- 
mously his tone was frequently bitter, occasionally 
even violent; writing over his own name he usually 
avoided such extremes. His first work (1826), “ Die 
Eucharistic in den drei ersten Jahrhunderten ”, has 
already been mentioned. In 1828 he published the 
first volumes of llortig’s “ Kirchengeschichte”, from 
the Reformation to the end of the eighteenth century. 
He also WTote frcciuently at this time for “ hlos”, a new 
review founded by his friends, Baader and riorres; 
most of the articles dealt with contemporary subjects. 
According to Friedrich he also prepared “ Ihnrisse zu 
Dante’s Paradies von P. von Cornelius”, i. e. an intro- 
duction to that writer ’sedition of Dante’s “ I*aradiso 
His journalistic activity, however, w'as far from pleas- 
ing to the ministerial councillor, Josepli Freiherr von 
Hormayr, a somewhat erratic, but influential, person, 
who so influenced the king that he wished Dollinger 
well out of Bavaria, as has been seen in the case of his 
call to Breslau. 

In these years, also, he defended wuth vigour the 
matrimonial legislation of the Church, in connexion 
with the “Mixed Marriages” conflict (1831) in the 
Upper House of the Bavarian Parliament, and he was 
author of an anonymous work “ Ueber die gemischten 
Ehen”; at the same time he su^ested as a means of 
avoiding all conflict, that the civil marriage be sep- 
arated from the religious ceremony. Meanwhile he 
continued to collect the material for his scientific 
works. In 1833 and 1835 respectively he published 
the first and second parts of his “ Handbuch der Kirch- 
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(to the end of the seventh century). 
The *1*® first volume, 

Md m 1838 the first half of the second volume of hw 
‘‘ Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte” (to the end of the 
fifteenth century). The essay » Muhammeds Relic- 
lon, eme histonsche Betrachtung” was read before 
the Munich Academy about the time he published the 
aforesaid work on mixed marriages; early in 181^8 he 
published his '"Beurtheilung der Darlegung des gehei- 
men Rathes Bunsen: eine Stimme zum Frieden’* A 
long controversy with Professor Thiersch followed this 
entrance of Dollinger into the Prussian conflict over 
mixed marriages {Kolner Streit); his articles were 
printed in the Augsburg “Allgemeine Zeitung’', and 
are apparently his earliest contributions to the journal 
in which thirty-one years later he was to consummate 
his apostasy. Karl von Abel, Minister of the Interior 
now asked him to publish a popular “ Weltgeschichte 
or universal history, from the Catholic point of view* 
also a manual of religion {Religiomlchrhuch) for the 
gymnasia or high-schools; he began these works, but, 
feeling himself unsuited to their composition, per- 
suaded the minister to relieve him from the undertak- 
ing. Lateron,heundertooktoexplainhisfailuremthe 

Parliament; his explanation, however, seems quite 
improliable, and may be looked on as either a mean- 
ingless piece of malice or a case of self-deception. 

A royal order (1888) that comi^lled all soldiers to 
genuflect before the Blessed SacTament was soon the 
cause of much friction; in 1843 the matter came be- 
fore the Vpper House, where representatives of the 
non-Catholic soldiers protested against the measure as 
contrary to lilDerty of conscience. Dollinger defended 
the king and the Ciovernment in an anonymous work 
entitled: *^Die Frage der Kniebeugung der Protest- 
anten von der rcligiosen imd staatsreclit lichen Seito 
erwogen^^ wherein he treated the question from both 
the religious and political point of view; this was fol- 
lowed by a long controversy with the Protestant dep- 
uty, Harless. In the meant ime he was chosen by the 
University of Munich as its representative in the Bavar 
rian Parliament, where he protested against the ad- 
mission of the Jesuits and defended the emancipation 
of the Jews, both of which acts drew upon him the 
enmity of many. 

During this political agitation, and while I/ila 
Montez still held the king infatuat<‘d, afipcarcd the 
first volume of his great ^^o^k ‘‘Die Reforination, ihre 
innere Kiitwicklung und ihre Wirkungen iin Umfaiige 
des lutherischen Bekenntnisscs’^ i. e. on the origin, 
development, and consequences of the Keformation in 
Lutheran circles; the second volume appeared in 
1847, the third in 1848. A second edition of tlie first 
volume was printed in 1851 . This work unfortunately 
remained incomplete; Friedrich says that Dollinger s 
friends prevented him from publishing the correspond- 
ing three volumes, i. e. an account of the conditions 
within the (’atholic t^hurch in the same period. This 
work long exercised a powerful influence and still re- 
tains its value. Johannes Janssen (<|. v.) was inspired 
by it to undertake the exhaustive studies which have 
done so much to destroy the traditional legends that so 
long ditl duty as a history of the Keformation. 

The foolish attempt of some zealots to have the 
temporal power of the poi’>e proclaimed a dogma 
{DognKitifneriing dc.s KirchcnsUtah's) excited Dollinger 
to an extraordinary degree. He liecame firmly jwr- 
suaded that theological science could be saved only by 
the German Catholic Cnuircli, not by the ( atholic 
Cniurch in ( lermany . By theological science he meant 
chiefly historical theology. All other ecclesiastical 
interests seemed to this great scholar quite subordi- 
nate. His aversion to the education of the clergy in 
seminaries, later quite pronounced, was another result 
of this mental attitude, the trend of which he revealed 
on various occasions at the Frankfort I arliarnent, and 
in the above-mentioned report (1848) of the lirzburg 
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meeting of the German and Austrian bishops. Grad-^ 
ually he came to be looked upon as a Galilean, nor was 
this because of his freo uently expressed and strong dis- 
like of the Jesuits. Many persons, among them the 
best and most loyal supjwrters of the Church, looked 
henceforth with a certain anxiety on the course of 
Dollinger. It could not be said that the nuncios at 
Munich admired him unreservedly. On the other 
hand, throughout the ranks of the German and Aus- 
trian clergy .there was still only a mediocre theological 
knowledge, the legacy of an earlier period of infidelity 
and rationalism, and the concept of Catholic doctrine 
and discipline differed widely from the true ecclesias- 
tical ideal of both. 

To understand fully the profound changes working 
in the mind of Dollinger during the critical years from 
1847 to 1852, it is well to recall his discourses at the 
general meetings of the “ Katholischer Verein” at 
Ratisbon (1849) and Linz (1850), also those in the 
Up^r House of the Bavarian Parliament, in St. Paul's 
at Frankfort, and at the meetings of the German hier- 
archy at Wurzburg (1849) and Freising (1850). To 
some extent, also, disappointment was responsible for 
his new mental attitude ; his friends and admirers had 
tried in vain to obtain for him an important German 
see. It is worthy of note also that about 1855 the 
author of the work on the Reformation began grad- 
ually to modify his views to such an extent that 
eventually (in 1889) he wrote a panegyric on Prot- 
estantism. 

The Greek patristic text entitled “ Philosophou- 
mena, or Refutation of all Heresies", discovered in 
1842 and edited by Miller (Oxford, 1851), at once fas- 
cinated Dollinger, and he devoted to its study all the 
rich powers of his erudition, critical skill, and insight, 
Tn 1853 he published tlie result of liis labours in “ Hip- 
poly tus und Kallistus, odor die romisehe Kirchc in der 
erston llalftc cies dritten Jahrhundorts", etc. a study 
of the Roman Church from 200 to 250, in reply to the 
interpretations of the “ Pliilosophoumcna" published 
by Bunsen, Wordsworth, Bsuir, and Gicscler. De- 
spite the contrary arguments of De Rossi, Ddllingcr’s 
opinion lias prevailed, and it is now generally ac- 
knowledged that Hippolytus is the author of the work 
in question. Dollinger’s essay in the “ Ilistoriscli- 
Politisclie Blatter" (1S53) entitled " Be tracht ungen 
uber die Frage der Kaiserkronung", considerations on 
the iiuperial coronation, contriliuted not a little to 
deter I'lus IX from crowning Napoleon III. C‘on- 
ceniing the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception Dollinger exhibited a prejudiced mind and 
a rather superficial historical grasp of the question; 
the defects in his theological equipment were here 
most noticeable. Indeed, he was much less concerned 
with the doctrine itself than with the person w’ho 
wished to proclaim it as a dogma of faith. It was also 
his first open protest against a pope who was soon to 
proclaim that Papal Infallibility which seemed to 
Dollinger an utterly intolerable doctrine, from his 
view-point of exaggerated esteem for historical 
theology. 

The year 1857 wras marked by the appearance of his 
“ Heidcuithura unfl Judenthum, Vorhalle des Christen- 
thums" (Heathenism and Judaism, the Vestibule of 
Christianity), the first part of his long contemplated 
history of the Church; the second part followed in 
ISflO (2iid cd., 1868) as " Cliristeiithum und Kirche in 
der Zeit der Grundlegung", dealing with the Apos- 
tolic period. The work, as he had planned, was never 
comjileted. Most of the abundant material he had 
colleetoil for an exhaustive history of the papacy was 
afterwards utilized in an ephemeral journalistic way. 
The work itself he never undertook, and had he done 
80 , it is possible that he would have come into con- 
flict with the Holy See much sooner than he did. 

In 1861 some of the principal ladies of Munich re- 
quested iiim to deliver a series of public discourses on 
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the Temporal Power; to this he acceded with plead- 
ure, and the discourses given in the royal Odeum were 
followed with deep attention by crowded audiences. 
His utterances, however, were so imprudent and so 
clearly inspired by Liberalism that in the ^dst of one 
of them the papal nuncio, Monsignor Chigi, arose with 
indication and left the hall. The impression made 
by these discourses on the (Catholic world was painful 
in the extreme. Dellinger was himself deeply troub- 
led by the agitation aroused; to justify himself 
in some measure, also to strengthen his position, now 
seriously compromised, he composed in great haste 
and issued during the same year liis “Kirche und 
^rchen, Papstthum und Kirchenstaat^’. It seems 
incredible that the opinions and judgments one rea<i8 
in this work are really Dollinger’s own; the reader is 
haunted by the suspicion that he has before him a 
remarkable mixture of Byzantinism and hypocrisy. 

The Catholic academic circles of Germany were in 
the meantime deeply agitated by the discussions in- 
cident to the renaissance of Scholasticism (see Neo- 
Scholasticism) in theology and philosophy, and 
those over the merits of the episcopal seminaries as 
against the theological faculties of the universities for 
tlie education of candidates for the priesthood. There 
were excesses on both sides that intensified the situa- 
tion, whereupon it seemed to many that an academical 
confess would be a helpful measure. An assembly of 
Catholic scholars met in 1863 at Munich, before which, 
as already stated ^ Dollinger delivered (28 September) 
the discourse “ Die Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der 
katholischen Theologie” (The Past and Present of 
Catholic Theology). His views, as expressed on this 
occasion, were calculated to irritate and embitter his 
opponents, and a reconciliation seemed farther away 
than before. Shortly afterwards, in the thirteenth 
thesis of the papal Syllabus of 8 Dec., 1864 (see 
Quanta Cura), certain opinions of Ddllinger were 
condemned. 

It was imfortunatc, but not surprising, therefore, 
that the “Papstfabeln des Mittelalters’’, medieval 
fables about the popes (Munich, 1863; 2nd ed., 1890), 
received no impartial appreciation from his oppo- 
nents: the pages (131-53) on the Monothclism of 
Pope Honorius were considered particularly offensive. 
From this period to the publication of the Janus” 
letters, the pen of Ddllinger produced mostly anony- 
mous articles, in which his approaching apostasy was 
daily more clearly foreshadowed. He gave also much 
thought to the plan of a universal German biography, 
the present ”Allgemeine deutsche Biographic”. 
Though it was finally von Ranke who induced the 
Munich Academy to undertake the now practically 
finished work which, unfortunately, still shows fre- 
quent traces of partisanship, it was Dollinger's ardour 
and insistence that first moved the Academy to con- 
sider the proposition. There is even yet a very wide- 
spread conviction, and it was believed by the great 
Cliristian archasologist De Rossi, who was quite accu- 
rately informed on all the details of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, that DSllin^er would scarcely have left the Church 
if he had been invited to take an honourable sliare in 
the preliminary work for the council. Nor does this 
seem at all improbable to those who understand his 
character. It is, in any case, very regrettable that on 
this point the influence of Cardinal Reisach should 
have outweighed that of Cardinal Schwarzenberg, and 
availed to exclude the Munich historian. 

Scarcely had the first detailed accounts of the 
council’s proceedings appeared, when Dollinger pub- 
lished in the Augsburg ”All^emeine Zeitung'^ his 
famous ” March articles”, reprinted anonymously in 
August of that year under the title: “Janus, der 
Papst, und das Konzil.” The accurate knowledge 
of papal history here manifested easily convinced most 
readers that only Dollinger could have written the 
work. At this time he provoked the “Hohenlohe 


theses” and followed them up with an anonymous 
work, “Erwft^ngen fUr die BischOfe des Konzils fiber 
die Frage der ITnfehlbarkeit”, considerations concern- 
ing papal infallibility for the bishops of the council. 
This work was translated into French, and a copy sent 
to every bishop. In the meantime Cardinal Schwarz- 
enberg, in unison with French sympathizers, urged 
him to be present at Rome in his private capacity 
during the council; he preferred, however, to remain at 
Munich, where he prepared for the aforesaid “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung”, with materials sent him regularly 
from Rome (even by bishops), the well-known Roman 
correspondence (Briefe vom Konzil), each letter of 
which fell in Rome like a bomb, but whose real author 
no one knew. When Dbllinger wrote for the same 
journal^ over hisown name, the articles “ Einige Wqrle 
liber die Unfehlbarkeitsaddresse der Konzilsmajor- 
itat” (a few words on the address of the majority of 
the bishops concerning papal infallibility) and “Die 
ncue Geschaftsordnung im Konzil” (the council’s new 
order of business), he was denounced in Rome as a 
heretic. Bishop Ketteler addressed to him an open 
letter quite brusque in tone, while other bisliops urged 
him to keep silent. Dbllinger yielded, and on 18 J uly, 
1870, the personal infallibility of the pope and his 
universal pastoral office were declared articles of 
faith. The foregoing presentation of the actual situa- 
tion in that critical time is taken from the life of Dol- 
linger by Johann Friedrich, the therJogian of Cardinal 
Hwienlohe during the council, and to whom, despite 
his oath of silence concerning the affairs of the council, 
Dbllinger was indebted for the materials of the “Let^ 
ters”. The declaration of papal infallibility meant 
naturally for Dollinger a severe internal conflict. The 
facts, however^ do not justify the statement that he 
had long previously determined never to accept the 
dogma. The Archbishop of Munich, however, in- 
sisted on a public declaration of his attitude, and Dol- 
linger weakly yielded to the pressure of those who 
were bent on apostasy, and wrote to the archbishop, 
29 March, 1871, declaring his refusal to accept the 
dogma and stating his reasons in his character as 
Christian, theologian, historian, and citizen. 

Leo XIII and Pius X have both declared, with all 
due formality and solemnity, that Church and State, 
each within its own limits, are mutually independent; 
the Dollinger portrait of an infallible pope domineer- 
ing over the State is, therefore, a caricature. For the 
great scholar it w^as dies ater when he wrote these 
words, for the theologian a period of profound mental 
confusion, for the Christian a succumbing to spiritual 
arrogance, for the citizen a full confession of the 
bureaucratic omnipotence of the State, a kind of be- 
lated resurrection of the memories of his youth. 

Dollinger had definitely severed connexion wdth the 
Church. Three weeks later (18 April, 1871) both 
Dollinger and Friedrich were publicly declared ex- 
cominunicate. The action of the archbishop, under 
the circumstances unavoidable, aroused much feeling; 
on the one side it was hailed as a decisive step 'that 
ended a situation grown scandalous and intolerable, 
on the other many rejoiced that the world-renowned 
scholar had not bent his neck under the yoke of Rome. 
This marked the rise of the sect of the Old Catholics. 
At Pentecost of the same year (1871) a declaration 
was published, chiefly the work of Dfillinger, setting 
forth the need of an ecclesiastical organization. Dfil- 
linger also signed a petition to the Government asking 
for one of the churches of Munich. Hitherto the op- 
position of this party to the Church had been mostly 
of a philosophico-historical character, and the domi- 
imnt statesmen of the time could turn it to little prac- 
tical account. It was now the hour for a number of 
inimical canonists whose opportunity lay in the anti- 
Catholic tendencies of the governments of the period 
Prince Bismarck’s plan of a National German Catholic 
Church, as independent of Rome as it was possible to 
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make it (foresliadowed by Dellinger in 1849), corre- 
sponded now wth the ^shes of tlie apostate Catlio- 
hcs, henceforth governed alisolutcly by the canonist 
von Schulte (see Old Catholics). The first as- 
sembly of these opponents of the Vatican Council was 
hold at Munich^, 22-24 Sept., 1871. On the sugges- 
tion 9 f von Schulte, and despite the opposition an.l 
warni^ of DhUmger it w^ decided to establish the 

Old Catholic Church". Thenceforth Bollinger fol- 
lowed a policy of vacillation, avoiding on the one h md 
any formal relationship to the new Church, on the 
other helpful to it by counsel and deeds; at one time 
disapproving positively important decisions of the 
sect, and again placing at its disposal all his influence 
and prestige. The new “(niurch" lacked distinction 
and was personally very distastcf\il to him; in public 
however, though with measured reserve, he dcfendefl 
it. Henceforth formally excommunicated from the 
Catholic (Church, he recognized the validity and legal- 
ity of that act; at the same time he held it beneath his 
dignity to submit to the jurisdiction of Bishop Rein- 
kens, for whom the Old Catholics had obtained conse- 
cration from the Jansenists in Holland. He stood, 
therefore, between the two camps, and looked on it as 
almost a calumny that the mmt insignificant members 
of the new sect considered him, more or les*^, an inti- 
mate adherent and a sharer of their trials. 

The next seven years he spent in pacifying his con- 
science, or, in his own words, in a process of internal 
criticism; until 1S87 he did nothing of importance, 
apart from a few essays, his academic discourses, and 
the work “ Ungedruckte Berichte und Tagebucher zur 
Geschichte des Konzils von Trient", unedited reports 
and diaries useful for a history of the Council of Trent 
(1876). In 18S7 lie edited, with Reusch, the auto- 
biography of Bellarmine up to 13 June, 1613, in Ger- 
man; with Reusch also he published (1886-60) in two 
volumes "Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der 
romisch-katholi^hen Kirche seit dem sechszehnten 
Jahrhundert, mit Bcitrkgen zur Geschichte und Car- 
akteristik des Jesuitenordens", or a history of the 
moral-theological discussions in the Roman Catholic 
Church since the sixteenth century, including studies 
on the history and characteristics of the Jesuit Order. 
About the same time he published in two volumes his 
"Beitrage zur Sektengeschichte des Mittclalters"; 
after his death appeared (1861) the third volume of 
his " Akademische Vortrage", or academic discourses. 

He retained to the end a remarkable physical and 
mental strength. Though his latest w'ritings met wdtli 
a kindly reception in scientific circles, they were not 
considered as superior in merit, eith(*r from the view- 
point of scientific criticism or as historical narrative. 
Seldom has it lieen so clearly proven that whenever a 
man turns completely from a glorious and honourable 
past, however stormy, his fate is irrevocably sealed. 

Von Kobkll, Jonaz von DitUinger, Erinnerungen (Mufiioh. 
1891 ); Friforich, Ignaz von DoHinger. St-in Leben ouj (trima 
»eine» Hchrijtlu^icn Nachlatfuefi (Munich, 189^1^1); cf. 
metne deut»chc Btograpfnr (LeipKiK 1904), LX VII I, whence the 
above-quoted e.xcerpts from IlolIinKer; fOnaz von 

Dtdlinger^ einc Chamktrnftitk (Innslinick, 1894); Zntsrhnft fur 
KirchengfHch. (Gotha. 1903). XXIV: Kevuv du (derge Jran^fus 
(1903), XXXVI; Kirchhches Ifandhr (Munich. Ij^J 
Marshall, D*>lhngrr arid the Old ( athohes in 
Review (Philadelphia. 1890). 267 f*qq , also files of the London 
l^ahlet and Dub! in Review ( 1 870-1871 ) 

Paul Maria Baumgarten. 

Dolman, Charles, publisher and bookseller, b. at 
Monmouth, England, 20 Sept., 1807; 

December, 1863. He w’as the only son of Charles Dol- 
man, a surgeon of Monmouth, and Mary I ranees his 
wife, daughter of Thomas Booker, a (Catholic miblisher 
in London. Educated at St. Gregory s, the Benedic- 
tine college at Downside, near Bath, he later, wrhile 
residing at Preston, Lancashire, studied 
under Joseph A. Hansom, intending to follow that 
profession, but abandoned the idea on 
by the Bookers, publishers and booksellers, into which 


family his father had married, to go to London. When 
Joseph Booker died in 1837, he was induced to cany 
on the business with his aunt, Mary Booker, and his 
cousin, Thomas Booker. In 1840 the name of the firm 
was changed to Booker & Dolman and finally the busi- 
ness was continued in his name only. His career as a 
publisher of periodical literature began when in 1838 
he brought out a new series of "The (Catholic Maga- 
zipo’', which up to that time had been known as 
" The Edinburgh Catholic Magazine in contradis- 
tinction to “The ('atholic Magazine”, a much older 
publication which had gone out of existence in 18^^5. 
Dolman’s publication was discontinued in June, 1844, 
but his name had become so widely known that in 
March, 1845, he brought out a new periodical called 
" Dolman’s Magazine and Montlily Miscellany of Criti- 
cism”. This was at first under the sole management 
f)f its publisher, but Later the Rev. Edward Price suc- 
ceeded him. Like the others it was short-lived and in 
1849 it was merged with "The Catholic Weekly and 
Monthly Orthodox” under the title of "The Weekly 
Register”. It first appeared under the new name, 4 
August, 1849, published by Thomas Booker. From 
this time on Dolman abandoned the publication of 
periodicals and devoted himself solely to works that 
had never before been bniught out by the Catholic 
press. His many efforts to raise the standard of the 
Catholic press ended in failure. Disheartened by his 
ill-success and broken down in health, he retired to 
Paris, where he died. He was survived by his wife and 
an only son, the Very Rev. Charles Vincent Dolman, 
of Hereford, canon of Newport. 

Gillow, Btbl. Diet. Eng. CcUh., s. v.; Kent in Diet, of Nat. 
Bwg., H.v. 

Thomas Gaffney Taaffk. 

Dolores Mission (or Mission Ran Francisco de 
Asis i>E LOS Dolores), in fK>int of time the sixth in 
the chain of twenty-one California Indian Missions; 
formally ojxau'd 9 Oct., 1776. The date intended for 
the celebration was 4 ()ct., the feast of St. Francis of 
Asissi, but owing to the absence of the military com- 
mander of the neighbouring presidio, which had been 
established on 17 ^^pt., the feast of the Stigmata of St, 
Francis, the formal founding was delayecL The first 
Mass on or near the site was celebrated in a tent by 
Father Francisco Palou, on the feast of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, 29 June, and on 28 Julv the first Mass 
was offered up in the temporary chapel. Father Pa- 
lou on the title pages of the mission records gives 1 
August as the day of foundation. The early mission- 
aries, however, always celebrated the 4th of October 
as the patronal feast of the mission. The appellation 
“Dolores” was added because the mission, was estab- 
lished on a streamlet which Father Pedro Font, O.F.M., 
and Captain Juan Bautista de Anza had discovered 
on 28 March, 1776, and in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
had called Arroyo de Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores. 
In all official documents, reports, and in the records, 
the mission bears no other name than San Francisco 
de Asis; hut after 1824, when the Mission San Fran- 
cisco Solano was established at Son6ma, to avoid con- 
fusion it was popularly called Dolores, that is to say, 
the mission on the Dolores. The founders of the mis- 
sion were Father Francisco Palou, the historian, and 
Father Pedro Benito Cambon. The other mission- 
aries stationed here in the course of time were the 
Franciscan Fathers Tomils de la Pena, Miguel Giribet, 
Vincente de Santa Marfa, Matfas Noriega, Norberto de 
Santiago, Diego Garcfa, Faustino de Sold, Antonio 
Dantf, Martfn de Landaeta, Diego de Noboa, Manuel 
FemAndez, Jos(!i de Espf, Ramon Abclla, Luis Gil, Juan 
Sainz, Vincente Oliva, Juan Cabot, Bias Ordaz, Jo86 
Altimira, Tomiis Est^nega, Lorenzo Quijas, Jos^ Gu- 
tierrez, Jose Mercado, Jos^ Real, Miguel Muro. The 
Rev. Prudencio Santillan, the first secular priest, took 
charge in 1846. , ^ 

The cornerstone of the present church, the oldest 
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building in San Francisco, and which survived the 
earthquake of 1906 practically without damage, was 
laid in 1782 and finished with a thatched roof. In 
1795 tiles replaced the thatch. The mission buildings 
as usual were erected in the form of a scjuare. The 
church stood in the south-east comer fronting the 
cast. The wings of the sciuare contained the rooms 
of the missionaries, two oi whom were always there 
until about June, 1828, the shops of the carpenters, 
smiths, saddlers, rooms for melting tallow and making 
soap, for agricultural implements, for spinning woof 
and weaving coarse faorics. There were twenty 
looms in. constant opera- 
tion, and two mills moved 
by mule-power ground the 
grain. Most of the neo- 
phj^es were engaged in 
agriculture and stock-rais- 
ing. Owing to the barren 
nature of the soil and the 
high winds in the neigh- 
bourhood, sowing and 
planting was done ten or 
twelve miles down the 
peninsula. The stock also 
grazed far away from the 
mission. About one hun- 
dred yards from the church 
stood the neophyte vil- 
lage, composed of eight 
rows of one-story dwell- 
ings. The girls lived at the 
mission proper under the 
care of a matron (see (California Missions). A school 
was in operation in 1818. The highest number of In- 
dians living at the mission was reached in 1820, when 
1242 neophytes made their home with the missionaries 
and received food, clothing, and instniction. The first 
baptism of an Indian occurred on 24 June, 1 777. From 
that date till October, 1845, when the last Francis- 
can departed, 7200 names entered into the baptismal 
record, about 500 of which refiresentod white people. 
During the same period 5508 deaths occurred, and 
2156 marriag(\s were blessed; about eighty of the lat- 
ter were those of white couples. From 1785 to the 
end of 1882, for which pe»rio(l W(* have the reports, the 
mission raised 120,000 bushels of wheat, 70,226 bushels 
of barley, 18,2()0 bushels of corn, 14,886 bushels of 
beans, 7296 bushels of p(»as, and 905 bushels of lentils 
and garvanzos or horse beans. The largest number of 
animals owned by the mission w’as as follows: cattle, 
11 ,840 head in 1809 ; shec^p, 11,824 in 1814 ; goats, 65 in 
1780; horses, 

1289 in 1881 ; 
mule\s, 45 in 
1818. 

Records of 
Misswn San 

Francisco, Ms • Archives of Mission Santa Barbara, Ms ; Font, 
Diano at Berhley University, Ms. (Berkeley, Cal ); Palou, 
Noticias (San Francisco, 1874), II, IV; Palou, Vida del Fray 
Jvntpero Svrra (Mexico, 1787); Bascrovt, H i story of California 
(San Francisco, 1886), I, V; Enof.l»\rdt, The Franciscans in 
California (Harbor Springs, Mich , 1897). 

Zephyrin Enqelhaudt. 

Dolours of the Blessed Virgin Mary. See Sor- 
rows OF THE Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Dolphin (Lat. delphinus ). — The use of the dolphin 
as a (Christian symbol is connected with the general 
ideas underlying the more general use Tif the fish 
(q. V.). The particular idea is that of swiftness and 
celerity symbolizing the desire with which Christians, 
who are thus represented as being sharers in the na- 
ture of Christ the true Fish, should seek after the 
knowledge of Christ. Hence the representation is 
generally of two dolphins tending towards the sacred 
monogram or some other emblem of Christ. In other 


cases the particular idea is that of love and tenderness. 
Aringhi (Roma Subterr., II, 827) gives an example of 
a dolphin with a heart, and other instances have some 
such motto as piqnits amoris habes (i. e. thou hast a 
pledge of love). It is sometimes used as an emblem 
of merely conjugal love on funeral monuments. With 
an anchor the dolphin occurs frequently on early 
Christian rings, representing the attachment of the 
Christian to (3hrist crucified. Speaking generally, the 
dolphin is the symbol of the individual (Christian, 
rather than of (^hrist Himself, though in some in- 
stances the dolphin with the anchor seems to be in- 
tended as a representation 
of (Christ upon the Cross. 

Mamachi, Dc Ong. et Ant. 
Chr., iu: Martigny, Diet, dcs 
Ant. Chr., »• v • Smith \Nn 
Chektham, ed., Diet, of ('hns~ 
twn Antiq., 8. V,; seeespeoially 
WlLPERT, he Pilture dellet'ata^ 
combe Homane ( F rei bu rg, 
1903); and Dalton, Catalogue 
of Early Christian Antiquities 
etc. in the British Museum 
(London, 1901). 

Arthur S. Bauneh. 

Dom. See Benedic- 
tine Order. 

Dome (Lat. domufi, a 
house), an architectural 
term often used synony- 
mously with cupola. 
Strictly speaking it 
signifies th(‘ c x t (» r n a I 
part of a spherical or 
polygonal covering of a building, of which th(* cupola 
(q. V.) is the inner structure, but in general u.sago 
dome means the entire covering. It is also loosely 
used, as iu the (lerman Dom and Italian Duomn, to 
designate a cathc*dral, or, at times, to signify some 
other building of imi)ort-ance. A dome may be of any 
material, wood, stone, rnetal, eartluaiware, or it may 
be built of a single mass or of a double or (‘yen trirle 
scries of concentric coverings. The dome is a roof, 
the base* of which is a circle, an ellipsis, or a polygon, 
and its viTtical sc^ction a curv(‘d line, concave towards 
the interior. Hence dom(\s an^ calk'd circular, ellip- 
tical or polygonal, according to tin* figure' of tli(' base. 
The most usual form is the spherical, iu winch ease its 
plan is a circle, the section a segment of a circle. Domes 
are sometimes semi-elliptical, jiointed, oft(*n in curves 
of contrary flexure, bell-shaped, c'lc. klxcept in the 
earlier period of the dc'velojmient of the dome', the in- 
terior and exterior forms were not ofte'ii alike, and, in 

the'spacelK^ 
t w e n , a 
staircase* to 
the lantern 
was g(*n or- 
ally made. 

Domes are of two kinds, simple and compound. In 
the simple dome, the dome and the^ penelentives are in 
one, and the height is only a little greater tliaii that of 
an intersecting vault fonned by semicircular arches. 
The dome over the central part of the tomb of Galla 
Placidia, at Ravenna, and those over some of the 
aisles of Saint Sophia, Constantinople, are of this 
description. In the compound dome two methods 
were followed. In both methods greater height is 
obtained, and the compound dome was consequently 
the one used on all important buildings of the^ latcT 
period. In one, the dome starts directly from the top 
of the circle formed by the pendentives; in the other 
a cylindrical wall or 'Mnim’* intervenes be-tweeui the 
pendentives and the dome, thus raising the latter con- 
siderably. In churches with domes without drums 
the windows are in the dome itself immediately above 
the springing; otherwise, they are in the drum, 
and the surface of the dome is generally unbroken. At 
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the monswteiy of St. Luke, Phocis, Greece, are two 
churches of the eleventh century, side by side, the 
smaller of which has a drum with windows in it 
whereas the larger church has no drum, and the win- 
dows are in the dome. The drum is univcTsal in all 
domed churches of the Renaissance, at which time it 
received special treatment and became a most im- 
portant feature. Many of these drums are not circu- 
lar in plan externally, but are many-sided, and the 
angles are often enriched by marble shafts, etc. The 
carrying-up of the walls vertically is a good ex|>edient 
constructionallv, as it proviiles weight above the 
haunches of the dome and helps to neutralize its 
thrusts. In the churches of the second period, at 
Constantinople, Salonica, Athens, and other parts of 
Grt*ece, in which the true drum occurs, it is of consid- 
erable height and is generally eight-sided. Windows 
come at each side, and over the windows are arches 
which cut into the dome itself. 

A primitive form of the dome and the barrel vault 
is of great antiquity. In some districts men were 
compelled to build in stone or brick or mud, because 
there was no wood, as in Assyria; in other districts 
because they had not the tools to work wood. In all 
such cases some form of dome or tunnel vault had to 
be devised for shelter. In tracing the growth of the 
dome in historical times, it has been regarded as an 
outcome of the architecture of the Eastern Empire, 
because it was at Constantinople and in the Byzan- 
tine provinces that it was first employed in ecclesias- 
tical structures. But it was the Romans who in real- 
ity developed the use of the dome, as of all other ap- 
plications of the semicircular arch. From Rome it 
was carried to (yonstantinople and fmm the same 
source to different parts of the Western Empire. In 
Eastern Christendom the dome became the dominant 
factor in church design ; whether a single dome, as at 
Saint Sophia, C/onstantinople (built, 532-537), or a 
central dome encircled by other domes, as at St. 
Mark's, Venice, or a row of domes, as at Angpuldme. 
The plan and domes of Angoulerae are reprodiKxxl in 
the new Catholic cathedral at Westminster. The 


in Roman architecture, domes as a rule were placed 
over a circular apartment. The grouping of small 
domes round a large central one was very effective, and 
one of the peculiarities of Byzantine churches was that 
the dome had no additional outer covering. The dome 
was rarely used by medieval builders except when 
under oriental influence, hence it was practicallv con- 
fined to Spain and Italy. The dome of the cathedral 
at Pisa, the first model of the Tuscan style of architec- 
ture, was begun in the eleventh century, and in the 
thirteenth was founded the cathedral at Florence. 
Its dome equals in size that of St. Peter's at Rome, 
and was its model. During the Italian Renaissance, 
domed construction became again of the first impor- 
tance, possibly on account of its classical precedent, 
and it is interesting to note that the Pantheon became 
once more the starting-point of a new development 
which culminated in the domes of St. Peter's, Rome, 
and St. Paul's, London. 

The substructure of the dome of St. Peter's is a 
round drum, which serves as a stylobate and lifts it 



Roman dome was a hemisphere supported by a cir- 
cular wall. Its finest example was the Pantheon, 
Rome. E<iually characteristic, though smaller, ex- 
amples abound, e. g. at Rome, the temple of Miiiei^^a 
Medica, the tomb of Constantia, now the church of 
Santa Costanza, etc. Viollet-le-Duc in writing of the 
dome of the Pantheon says, ‘"This majestic cupola is 
the widest, the most lioautiful, the best constructetl, 
and most stable of all the great domes of the world". 
The inside diameter of the dome is 142 J feet. Previous 
to the building of the Paiithwn in its present domical 
form, during the reign of Hadrian about a. d. 12.3, the 
history of the dome is for the most ]):irt a blank. 

The primitive ICasteni dome seems to have been on 
a very small scale, and to have been Jiscd for sulwr- 
dinato purposes only. It was a wmmon architec- 
tural feature in aneient Ejwpt and Mcsojiotamia. In 
later times the dome was largely emidoyed in archi- 
tecture by the Persian Sassanids, Mohammedmis, and 
the Byzantines. From the first domed ehurchw 
built for Christian worship sprang Byzantine archi- 
tecture and its offshoots. The builder of the earliMt 
domed church of any magnitude was Constantine^ts 
locality the famous city of Antioch in Syria. Ihe 
problem of the ('hristian domed 

M its interior is concerned, received m Saint Sophi.a its 
fulllolution. The dome is 

of Bvzantine architecture, and M. ( howy, m his Art 
de™r Chez les Byzantins” traces the influence of 
this domical construction "" 

Show how from their fusion the 

Wmf of Yeb® 


above the surrounding roofs. On this stands the 
ringwtill of the drum, decorated with a Corinthian 
order and carrying an attic ; on this sits the oval mass 
of the noblest dome in the world. The drum, fifty 
feet high, is pierced by sixteen square-headed win- 
dows. The enormous thickness of the stylobate 
allows an outside offset to receive the buttresses which 
are set between the windows, in the shape of spur- 
walls with engaged columns at the corners, over which 
the entablature is broken. The curve of the dome is 
of extraordinary beauty. Between its ribs, corres- 
ponding to the buttresses below, are three diminishing 
tiers of small dormer windows. The lantern above, 
with an Ionic order, rei)eats the arrangement of win- 
dows and buttresses in the drum below, and is sur- 
mounted by a Latin cross rising 448 feet above the 
pavement. The foremost Renaissance church in 
Florence is the church of the Annunziata, and is re- 
markable for a fine dome carried on a drum resting 
directly on the ground. To the latest time of the 
Renaissance in Venice belongs the picturesque domed 
church of Santa Maria della Salute. The two finest 
domes in France are those of the Ildtel des Invalides 
and the Pantheon (formerly the church of Sainte- 
Genewi^ve) at Paris. Domes built in the early part 
of the twelfth century are to be found at Valencia, 
Zamora, Salamanca, Clermont, Le Puy, Cahors. 
They are also found in Poitou, P^^rigord, anci Auvergne: 
at Aachen, Cologne, Antwerp, and along the banks of 
the Rhine ; at Aosta, Pavia, Como, Parma, Piacenza, 
Verona, Milan, etc. There are, besides, the bulbous 
domes of Russia and the flattened cupolas of the Sara- 
cens. The dome became the lantern in English 
Gothic, and the octagon of Ely cathedral is said to be 
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the only true Gothic dome in existence. The central 
octagon of the Houses of Parliament, London, is the 
best specimen of a modem Gothic dome. Arab domes 
are mostly of the pointed form such as are derived 
from the rotation of the Gothic arch or bulbous, the 
sectioi^ being a horse-shoe arch. Very beautiful ex- 
amples are seen in the buildings known 
as the tombs of the caliphs at Cairo. 

Among the finest examples of domed 
buildings in the East are the Tombs 
of Mohammedan sultans in the south 
of India and at Agra. The largest 
dome in America is that of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. It is built of 
iron. 

Fletcher, A History of Arthitedure (New 
York, 1905); Bono, OoUvie Architecture tn 
England (New York, 1906); CuuMiNaB, A 
History of Architecture in Italy (Boston, 

1901); Brown, From Schola to Cathedral 
Edinburgh, 1886); Smith, Anh%tecture, 

Oothic and Renaissance (London, 1898); 

Simpson, A History of Architectural De- 
r York, 


velopment (New 
Sacred 


1906); Walcott, 
on, isi^). 

Poole. 
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Domenech, Emmanuel - Henri - 
DiEUDONNf:, Abb4, missionanr and 
author, b. at Lyons, France, 4 Novem- 
ber, 1826; d. in France, June, 1886. 



Among his numerous works dealing with travel, 
history, and theology, may be noted: ^‘Journal d'un 
missionnaire au Texas et auMexique” (Paris, 1857); 

Voyage dans les solitudes am^ricaines'^ (Paris, 
1858); ‘^Histoire du ians^nisme^^; “Histoire du Mex- 
ique*’ (Paris, 1868) Souvenirs d'outre-mer” (Paris, 
18^). His principal works have ap- 
peared also in English translation. In 
regard to his much-controverted 
"Manuscrit pictomphique am6- 
ricain^' (Paris, I860), an examination 
of the supposed Indian Dictographs 
leaves no doubt that in this case the 
unsuspecting missionary was grossly 
deceived. 

Consult his own works, with introductions; 
also Petzholdt, Le livre des sauvages (Brus- 
sels, 1861). 

Jambs Mooney. 


St. Jerome (Detail) 
Domeniehino, Vatican 


In the spring 
of 1846, before completing his seminary studies and 
when not yet twenty years of ace, he left France 
in response to an urgent appeal for missionaries to 
help oevelop the Church in the wilds of Texas, then 
rapidly filling up with American and European immi- 
gration. He went first to St. Louis, where he 
spent two years completing his theological course, 
studying English and Ger- 
man, and gathering knowl- 
edge of missionary require- 
ments. In May, 1848, he 
was assigned to duty at the 
new German settlement of 
Castroville in Texas, fnim 
which he was transferred 
later to Brownsville. The 
war with Mexico was just 
concluded; raiding bands 
of Mexicans and rangers 
were ravaging on both sides 
of the RTo Grande, while 
outlaws from the border 
States and almost eaually 
lawless discharged soldiers 
filled the new towns, and 
hostile Indians hovered con- 
stantly in the background. 

A cholera epidemic added 
its horrors. Nevertheless, 
the young priest went brave- 
ly to work with such en- 
ergy that he soon became 
an efficient power for good 
throughout all Southern 
Texas. In 1850 he visited 
Europe^ and was received 
W the pope. Returning to 
T^xas, lie continued in the 
mission field two years 
longer, when he returned to France with health broken 
ana was ^pointed titulary canon of Montpellier. 
\^en the French troops were dispatched to Mexico 
in 1861 he was selected to accompany the ei^dition 
as almoner to the army and chaplain to the Emperor 
Maximilian. After the return to France he devoted 
his remaining years to European travel, study, and 
writing, and uie exercise of his ecclesiastical functions. 
In 1882-^ he again visited America. 


Domeniehino, properly Domenico 
Zampieri, an Italian painter, b. in 
Bologna, 21 Oct., 1^1 ; d. in Naples, 16 
April, 1641. He began his art studies 
in the school of Calvaert, but being ill- 
treated there, his father, a poor shoe- 
maker, placed him in the ('^arracci 
Academy, where Guido Reni and Al- 
were also students. Domeniehino was a slow, 
[htful, plodding youth whom his companions 
[ the “ Ox ’ \ a nickname also borne by his master 
Ludovico. He took the prize for drawing in the 


bani 

thouj 

calle( 


ng 

Carracci Academy, gaining thereby both fame and 
hatred. Stimulated liy success, he studied unremit- 
tingly, particularly the expression of the human face, 
so that Bellori says “he could delineate the soul'\ 

His student days over, he 
first visited Panna and 
Modena to study Correggio, 
and then went to Rome, 
where his earliest friend and 
patron. Cardinal Agucchi, 
commissioned him to decor- 
ate his palace. In Rome 
he ^sisted the ( -arracci with 
their frescoes in the palace 
of Cardinal Famese, who be- 
came such an admirer of 
Domeniehino that he had 
him execute many of the 
pictures in the Basilian 
Abbey of Grotta Ferrata. 
Domeniehino ^s best frescoes 
are in this church. With 
Guido he painted, for (Car- 
dinal Borghese, in S. Gre- 
gorio; for Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini he executed ten 
frescoes at Villa Frascati; 
for Cardinal Montalto he 
decorated S. Andrea della 
Valle; and for Cardinal 
Bandini he painted four pic- 
tures for S. Silvestro which 
rank among his- best pro- 
ductions. 

He immortalized his name 
by painting (1614) for 
the altar of S. Girolamo della Carit A +1^*^ 



Domenichino 

By himself, Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


.^aritil, the ''CJommunion 
of St. Jerome”, a copy of which, in mosaics, is in St 
Peter's. This is one of the great pictures of the world 
and was considered second only to Raphael's “Trans- 
figuration”. He received about fifty dollars for it 
Napoleon took it to Paris but the Allies returned it! 
Jealousy of Domenichino long accumulating now 
burst forth, and he was accused of copying his master- 
piece from Agostino Carracci. Weary of attacks the 
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artist went to Bologna but later returned to Rome 
where Pope Gregory XV made him painter and archi- 
tect of the Apostolic Camera (pontifical treasury). In 
1630 he settled in Naples and there opened a school 
but was harassed, as in Rome, by envious artists 
(cabal of N aples), who disfigured his paintings. Men- 
tal suffering, perhaps poison, hastened his death. 
DomenichinOj ^though not a master of great original- 
ity and infijpu-ation, was a prominent figure in the 
Bolognese School. Potent in fresco he dso excelled 
in decorative landscapes; his colour was warm and 
harmonious, his style simple, his chiaroscuro superbly 
managed, and his subordinate groups and accessaries 
well adjusted and of great interest. The most famous 
masters of the burin engraved his works, which are: 

" Portrait of Cardinal Agucchi ' Uffizi, Florence ; Life 
of St. Nil us"' (fresco) m Grotta Ferrata near Rome; 
"Condemnation of Adam and Eve”, Louvre, Paris: 

"Bt. Geor^ and the 

E?r£;ndSr‘"st: ««««,. 

^" Hermitage. St. ^ 

Petereburg, 

Richtkh, Ctaalogm of •ftc.S.lii. tar 

the Dulwich OcUlery (Lon- LjU § r 

don,1880); Dohmer, At/7u*< lot ifiAn 

arulKnnatlerdeaMMaU^a ««!/ WFs 

und der NeuzeU (Leipzig, j li If « t . 

1877); Bryan, Dictionary « 1FR.R A VL/IUjdjftU W^Tt 

cf Painters and Engravers. 

Leigh Hunt. 

Domesday Book is 

the name even to the J^.lb...,.feTtti. 7 m.Ui 4 

record of the great sur- ^ ^ ^ 

vey of England made 

bv order of WiUiam the JCt fW-raf JUi f 1 


by order of WiUiam the IfaTNv.-to/ 

Conqueror in 1085-86. 

The name first occurs jht rtt^.u.w 

in the famous “Dia- ^ . K.d 4 a.. 

logus (le Scaccario”, a ^ V 

treatise compiled about y (a itf 

1176 by Richard Fitz- 

mgel, which states that ^ 7 . 1 ' 

bwk^“ot‘^*thT lur^cy 
“ Domesdei ”, or “ Day ynf ngl£<n.. ». 

of Judgment , because Entries in Domesday Book 

the inquiry was one 

which none could escape, and because the verdict of 
this register as to the holding of the land was final 
nnd without appeal. Certain it is that the native 
English resentetl William's imiuisition. ‘*It is shame 
to tell”, wrote the chronicler, what he thought it no 
fihame for him to do. Ox, nor cow, nor swine was left 
that w'as not set down upon his writ.^’ The returns 
give full information about the land of England, its 
ownership both in 1085 and in the time of IGng Ed- 
ward, its extent, nature, value, cultivators, and vil- 
leins. The survey embraced all England except the 
northernmost counties. The results are set down m 
concise and orderly fashion in two books called the 
" Exchequer Domesday”. Another volume, contain- 
ing a more detailed account of ilts, Dorset, bomcr- 
set, Devon, and (?!ornwall, is called the Exon Domes- 
day^*, as it is in the keeping of the cathedral chapter 

of Exeter. , , i. u 

The chief interest of the Domesday Book for us here 
lies in the light which it throws upon church matters. 

As Professor Maitland has pointed out, a comparison 
of Domesday with our earliest charters shows not only 
that the Church held lands of considerable, sometimes 
of vast, extent, but that she had obtained the^ lands 
by free grant from kings or underkin^ durmg the 
Saxon period. We find, for example, that four mins- 
ters, Worcester, Evesham, Pershore, and W^tmmste^ 
were lords of seven-twelfths of the soil of Worceste^ 

«hire, and that the Church of AVorcester alone was lord 
<rf onoKiuarter of that shire besides other holdings else- 


where. It is probable, however, that this did not im- 
ply absolute ownership, but only superiority and a 
right to certain services (Maitland, ” Domesday Book 
and Bevond”, pp. 236-42). This must be borne in 
mind when we see it stated, and so far correctly, on the 
authority of Domesday, that the possessions of the 
Church represented twenty-five per cent of the assess- 
ment of the country in ICfefi ana twenty-six and one- 
half per cent of its cultivated area in 1086. These 


South of England. The reeprd does not enable us to 
tell clearly how far the parochial system had devel- 
oped, and though in Norfolk and Suffolk all the 
churches seem to have l^en entered, amounting to 243 
in the former, and 364 in the latter, county, the same 
care to note the churches was obviously not exercised 
in the West of England. Much church property 

seems to have be^n of 
f 0 the nature of a tenancy 

jit l UlMI4 KSV > held from the king upon 

^ ry condition of some ser- 

r .ii.M.in^ 4 iunjtMi&. vice to be rendered, 

^ V. imK 7 often of a spiritual kind. 

ae .t .A m? * Thus we read; " Alwin 

priest holds the 
7 V sixth part of a hide”, 

W Mw i V a fB . atTurvey,BedB,“an<i 

held it tempore regis 
* Edwardi, and could do 

'ynJlMi 7 JUre^,%. ^hat heliked with it; 

Kme William after- 
Jf wards gave it to him 

fUoUB^fM.CoCitolMcq^^ in alms, on condition 

nrtnwr Ul t i H i nA lO i li yi that he should cele- 

yin^ttt* mtVuiUf}. brate two ferial masses 

[feriaa mi^l for the 

toiuir Valuable as is the in- 

formation which the 
Domesday Book sup- 
question 

^ ^ suggested by it remain 

(leaS^Qu.QT. obscure and are still 

.MKBDAT Book ^^^ated A fac- 

Simile of the whole rec- 


ord was brought out some years ago by photozinco- 
graphy, and at the end of the eight^nth century an 
edition was printed in type specially cast to represent 
the contractions of the original manuscript. 

The most convenient introduction to the subject is Ballard, 
The Domesday Inquest (liOndon, 1906). The more advanced 
student may be referred to Maitland, Domesday Book and 
Beyond (new' ed., l^ondon, 1907): to Round, FeiwUil England 
(London, 1895); and to Eyton, Domesday Studies, But there 
are many minor essays dealing with questions of local interest. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Domestic Prelate. See Prelate. 

Domicile (Lat. jus domicilii ^ right of habitation, 
residence). — ^The canon law has no independent and 
original theory of domicile; both the canon law and 
all modem civil codes borrowed this theory from the 
Roman law; the canon law, however, extended and 
perfected the Roman theory by adding thereto that of 
quasi-domicile. For centuries ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion contained no special provision in regard to domi- 
cile, adapting itself Quite imreservedly on this point 
both to Roman and Barbarian law. It was only in 
the thirteenth century, after the revival at Bologna of 
the study of Roman law, that legists and then the 
canonists, returned to the Roman theory of domicile, 
introducing it first into the schools and then into prac- 
tice. Not that the Church had “canonized”, so to 
speak, this particular point of Roman law more than 
others, but civil law, oeing more ancient, formed a 
basis for canon law, which accepted it, at least in so far 
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as it was not at variance with later decrees of pontifi- 
cal law. So true is this that there exists no document 
in which the thwry of domicile has been completely 
and officially expoimded by an ecclesiastical legisla- 
tor. 

I. Roman Law, — We must therefore revert to Ro- 
man law, which established domicile as the extension 
or communication of a pre-existent legal status of in- 
dividuals — origin (origoy jus originis). In the theoiy 
of the Roman lawyers each man belongs to his muni- 
cipality, to his city, where, as he contributes his share 
to the expenses and taxes, so he has a right to the 
common advantages. Children naturally follow their 
father's condition and belong likewise to the city, even 
though bom at a distance. Such is the Roman origoy 
quite akin to what we call nationality, except that the 
origo relates to the restricted locality of one's birth, 
and nationality to one's native land. Hence it is 
birth, the legal birthplace, that determines one's origOy 
i. e. not the actual site of birth but the place where 
each one should have been bom, the municipality to 
which the father belonged (L. 1. ff. Ad mimicip.). 
Let us now suppose a man settled for a long time m a 
city of which he is not a native. Partly in return for 
the taxes he pays, and partly to permit him to exercise 
local civic duties, he is granted the status of a real citi- 
zen, without loss, however, of his own origo or munici- 
pal right. Such, then, is the primitive concept of domi- 
cile in Roman law: the communication to a man, born 
in one municipality but residing permanently in an- 
other, of the civil rights normally reserved to citizens 
who are natives of the locality. To become as one of 
the latter, the stranger must create for himself a domi- 
cile, and it was this that necessarily led jurists to define 
domicile and the conditions upon which it could be ac- 
quired. Hence the celebrate definition of domicile 
given by the Emperors Diocletian and Maximianus 
TL. 7, C. de incol .) : It is certain that each one has his 
domicile in the place where he has established his 
home and business and has his possessions; a resi- 
dence which he does not intend to abandon, imless 
called elsewhere, from which he departs only as a 
traveller and by returning to which he ceases to be a 
traveller." The juridical element constitutive of 
domicile is the intention, the will definitively to settle 
oneself in a place, this will being deduced from the 
circumstances and especially the conditions of instal- 
lation. It implies indefinite stability, not perpetuity 
in the restricted sense of the word, as though one r^ 
nounced the right to change domicile. Another domi- 
cile may at any time be acquired on the same condi- 
tions as the first ; it is lost when the intention of aban- 
doning it is coupled with the fact of desertion. Since, 
therefore, domicile conferred the same rights as origOy 
its importance became gradually more and more 
marked. 

We can now better understand the words that so 
often recur in Roman law and have been adopted by 
canonists: those who belong to a municipality by 
right of birth are citizens (cives); those who come 
from elsewhere, but have become its members by 
domicile are inhabitants (incolce), though these terms 
are used almost synonymously by legists and canon- 
ists; those who have spent a sufficient time there 
without, however, acquiring a domicile, are strangers 
(^venoe), though to them canonists concede a quasi- 
domicile. Finally, those who make but a passing so- 
journ there are transients (peregrini; cf. L. 239, de 
Veih. sign.). To these categories canonists have 
added one which the Roman origo, being permanent, 
could not recognize, namely the wanderers (vagi)y 
who have no fixed residence or who, having definitely 
abandoned one domicile, have not as yet acquired 
another. 

II. Development of "Domicile" in Canon Law. 
—In the troublous times that prevailed after the Bar- 
barian invasions, the domicile of Roman law was lost 


sd^t of, and even the word itself disappeared from the 
juridical language of the time. However, this dws 
not mean that persons inhabiting certain limited dis- 
tricts had wholly ceased to be connected with local 
authority, whether civil or religious, nor that all acts 
were regulated exclusively, after the barbarian con- 
cept, by a personal code. The material fact of habi- 
tation could not, it is true, be ignored, but it no longer 
served for a theory of domicile. The m^ieyal eccle- 
siastical canons say that each Catholic (fidelis) should 
pay his tithes in the church where he was baptized and 
that his obsequies should be held wherever he pays his 
tithes, etc., but there is no mention of domicile. 

The Roman theory was again restored to honour by 
the glossarists of the Bolognese School, especially by 
Accursius in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Whether it was because they mistook the real mean- 
ing of origo or desired to explain it in a way that suited 
the customs of their time, they interpreted it as a sort 
of domicile resulting from one's birthplace, and if one 
were bom there per accidens, from the place of one's 
father's birth. Except for this inaccuracy, the Ro- 
man theory was well expounded. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the favourite principles of their time, the glos- 
sarists brought into prominence the double constitu- 
tive element of domicile (or, properly speaking, of ac- 
quired domicile): the material element (corpus), i. e. 
habitation, and the juridical or formal element (ani- 
mus), i. e. the intention to remain in this habitation 
indefinitely. Although they did not contribute di- 
rectly to this revival of domicile, canonists neverthe- 
less adopted it and it was definitively admitted in the 
gloss of "Liber Sextus" (cc. 2 and 3, de sepult.). 
They applied these rules to the acts of C'hristian life: 
baptism, paschal Communion and Viaticum, confession, 
extreme unction, funerals, interments, then also to or- 
dination and judicial competency. The actual canon- 
ical rules on domicile are about the same. 

In the meantime almost the only development of 
canon law in this matter has been the creation of the 
quasi-domicile theory, foreign alike to Roman and 
modem civil law. As its name implies, qujisi-domi- 
cile is closely patterned on domicile and consists in a 
sojourn in some one place during a sufficient length of 
time. Not only does it not call for abandonment of 
the real domicile, but can co-exist with the latter and 
even supposes the intention of returning thither. It 
was evident that the ordinary acts of the Christian life, 
the rights and obligations of a parishioner, could not 
be confined to pennanent residents only; hence the 
necessity of assimilating to such residents those who 
sojourn in the place for a certain length of time. The 
canonists soon concluded that whoever has a quasi- 
domicile in a place may receive there the sacraments 
and perform there legitimately all the acts of the Chris- 
tian life without forfeiting any of his rights in the place 
of his real domicile; he may even thus become simject 
to the judicial authority of his place of quasi-domicile. 
The only restrictions are, as we shall see, for ordina- 
tions and, to a certain extent, for funerals. For a long 
time, however, the theory remained vague and unde- 
termined. Authors could scarcely agree as to pre- 
cisely what was meant by the " sufficient length " of 
time (non breve tempus) required for quasi-domicile, 
and they hesitated to pronounce on the various pos- 
sible reasons for a sojourn and the degree in which 
they could create presumption of an intention to ac- 
quire quasi-domiefle. Strictly speaking, the question 
was really important only in regard to those mar- 
riages whose validity depended on the existence of a 
quasi-domicile in countries where the Tridentine de- 
cree "Tametsi" had been published; in this way, as 
we shall see below, new legislation became necessary. 
The quasi-domicile theory was not definitively settled 
until the appearance of the Instruction of the Holy 
Office addressed to the Bishops of England and the 
United States, 7 June, 1867 , in which quasi-domicile is 
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patterned as closely as possible on domicile. Like the 
latter, it is made up of the double element of fact and 
nght, 1 . e. of residence and the intention of abidine in 
It for a sufficient length of time, this time being clearly 
sta^ as a period covering more than six months ~nrr 
majorem anni partem. As soon as these two condi- 
tions coexist, quasi-domicile is acquired and imme- 
diately involves the legal use of rights and compe- 
tencies resulting therefrom. (See below for a recent 
restriction in regard to marriage.) Finally, quasi- 
domicile is lost by the simultaneous cessation of both 
Its constitutive elements, i. c. by the abandonment of 
residence without any intention of returning to it. 
Suffice it to add that in this matter the canon law 
yielding to custom, tends easily to adapt itself to the 
provisions of civil law, e. g. as regards the legal domi- 
cile of minors, wards, and other analogous provisions. 

III. Present Law. From the preceding explana- 
tion there results a very important conclusion which 
throws a strong light on canonical legislation concern- 
ing domicile and which we must now set forth. It is 
this I the law does not deal with domicile for its own 
sake, but rather on account of its consequences; in 
other words, on account of the personal rights and ob- 
ligations attached thereto. This explains why domi- 
cile must meet divers reciuireinents more or less severe 
according to the case in point, e. g. marriage, ordina- 
tion, judicial comiietency. Keeping therefore in 
view the legal consequences of domicile and its vari- 
ous forms it may lie defined as a stable residence which 
entails submission to local authority and permits the 
exerci^ of acts for which this authority is competent. 
To this definition the laws and their commentators 
confine themselves, without touching on the legal ef- 
fects of domicile. As we have already seen, domicile, 
properly so called, is the place one inhabits indefi- 
nitely {Jliicus perpetiue habifationh), such })erj)etuity 
being quite compatible with more or less transitory 
residence elsewhere. It matters not whether one be 


the owner or simply the occupant of the house in which 
one dwells or whether one owns more or less property 
in the locality. The place of one’s domicile is not 
the house wherein one resides but the territorial 
district in which the house or home stands. This 
district is usually the smallest territory possessing 
a distinct, self-goveniing organization. All authors 
agree that, from a civil viewpoint, the municipality 
is the place of domicile and, canonically considered, 
the parish or territorial division replacing it, e. g. 
mission or station. It is in the municipality that 
the acts and rights of civil life arc exerciseef, and in the 
parish those of the Christian life. Strictly speaking, 
one caniiot acquire domicile in a ward or hamlet or in 
any territorial division which does not form a self-gov- 
erning group. Of course there are certain acts that do 
not depend, or that no longer detiend, on local author- 
ity; in this sense, it is possible to speak of domicile in 
a diocese when it is question e. g. of ordination, or of 
domicile in a province apropos of the competency of a 
tribunal. But these exceptions are merely apparent; 
they imply that one has a domicile in some parish 
within a given diocese. The canon law has never rec- 
ognized as domicile an unstable residence in different 
parts of a diocese, without intent to establish oneself 
in some particular parish, (^anon law (c. 2, de sepult. 
in VI), like Roman law (L.5.7,27, Ad municin.), allows 
a double domicile, provided there be in both places a 
morally equal installation; the most ordinary exam- 
ple of this being a winter domicile in the city and a 
summer domieffe in the country .;-There are three 
kinds of domicile: domicile of origin, domicile of resi- 
dence or acquired domicile, and necessanr or legal 
domicile. Tne domicile of origin, a somewhat inexact 
imitation of the Roman origo is that ^ 

each individual by his place of nativity ^ 

accidentally bom outside of the plare where his father 
dwells; practically it is the paternal domicile for legit- 


imate and the maternal domicile for illegitimate chil- 
dren. Again, in reference to the spiritual life, domi- 
cile of nativity is the place where adults and aban- 
doned children are baptized. — ^The domicile of 
residence or acquired domicile is that of one's own 
choice, the place where one establishes a residence for 
an indefinite period. It is acquired by the fact of 
material residence joined to the intention of there re- 
maining as long as one has no reason for settling else- 
where; this intention being manifested either by an 
express declaration or by circumstances. Once ac- 
quired, domicile subsists, despite more or less pro- 
longed absences, until one leaves it with the inten- 
tion of not returning. — Finally, necessary or legal 
domicile is that imposed by law ; for prisoners or ex- 
iles it is their prison or place of banishment ; for a wife 
it is the domicile of the husband which she retains even 
after becoming a widow; for children under age it is 
that of the parents who have authority over them; for 
wards it is tliat of their guardians ; lastly, for whoever 
exercises a perpetual charge, e. g. a bisnop, canon, or 
parish priest, etc., it is the place where he discharges 
nis functions. 

Quasi- domicile is of one kind only, namely of resi- 
dence and choice and cannot be acauired in any other 
way. It is acquired and lost on the same conditions 
as domicile itself and is deduced mainly from such 
reasons as justify a sojourn of at least six months, e. c. 
the pursuit of studies, or even for an indefinite period, 
as in the case of domestics. Quasi-domicile is pre- 
sumed, especially for marriage, after a month's so- 
journ according to the (institution '^Paucis abhinc" 
of Benedict XIV, 19 March, 1758; but this presumj^ 
tion yields to contrary proof, except however when it 
is transformed into a presumption juris et de jure, 
which admits of no contrary pmof ; sii(*h is the case for 
the United States in virtue of the indult of 6 May, 
1886, granted at the reejuest of the Council of Balti- 
more in 1884 (Acta et Decreta, p. cix) and extended to 
the Diocese of Paris, 20 May, 1905. This being so, 
quasi-residents are regarded as subjects of the local 
authority just as are j)ermanent residents, being there- 
fore j)arishioners bound by local laws and possessing 
the same rights as residents, with this difference, that, 
if they so choose, they may go and use their rights in 
their own domicile. They can, therefore, apply to the 
local parish priest, as to their own parish priest, not 
only for those sacraments administered to every one 
who presents himself, e. g. Holy Eucharist and pen- 
ance, but also for the baptism of their children, for 
first Communion, paschal (bmmunion, Viaticum, and 
extreme unction. Their nuptials may also be solem- 
nized in his presence and, except when they have chosen 
to be buried elsewhere, their funerals should take 
place fn)m the parish church of their nuasi-domicile. 
Finally, the quasi-domicile jiermits of their legitimate 
citation before a j udge competent for the locality. As 
regards marriage, the quasi-domicile affected its valid- 
ity in parishes subject to the decree “Tametsi" until 
the decree “Ne temere" of 2 August, 1907, rendered 
the competency of the parish priest exclusively terri- 
torial, so that all marriages contracted in his presence, 
within his parochial territory, are valid; for a licit 
marriage, however, one of the two betrothed must have 
dwelt within the parish for at least a month. 

On the other hand those who have neither a domi- 
cile nor a quasi-domicile in a parish, who are only 
there as transients (peregrini), are not counted as par- 
ishioners ; the parish priest is not their pastor and they 
should respect the pastoral rights of their own parish 
priest at least in so far as possible. The restrictions 
of former times, it is true, have been greatly lessened 
and at present no one would dream of claiming pa- 
rochial rights for annual confession, paschal Commu- 
nion or the Viaticum. Something, however, still re- 
mains: for marriage transients must ask the deleg^ 
tion or authorization of the parish priest of their domi- 
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oile (regularly of the bride) if the contracting parties 
have not already sojourned for a month within the 
parish where they seek to contract marriage; funerals 
also belong to the ]:)arish priest of the domicile^ i. e. if 
the interested parties desire to, and can transport to 
his parish church the body of the deceased; in any 
event the parish priest may demand the parochim 
dues known as quaria funeralis. Generally speaking, 
transients {peregrini) are not subjects of the local ec- 
clesiastical authority; they are not held to the ob- 
servance of local laws except inasmuch as these affect 
public order, nor do they become subjects of the local 
judicial authority. 

As to the domicile requisite for ordination there are 
special rules formulated by Innocent XII, in liis Con- 
stitution “ Speculatores * \ 4 November, 1694. The can- 
didate for orders depends upon a bishop, first by reason 
of his origin, that is to say, of the place where his father 
had a domicile at the time of his son’s birth ; second by 
reason of his own acquired domicile. But the condi- 
tions which this domicile must satisfy are rather 
severe: the candidate must have already resided in 
the diocese for ten years or else have transported most 
of his movable goods to a house in which he has resided 
for three years ; moiwver, in both cases, he must af- 
firm under oath his intention of definitively establish- 
ing himself in the diocese. This is a qualified dom- 
icile, the conditions of which must not be extended to 
other cases. 

Benedict XIV, Ep, Paucis abhinc; Id., Instil. Can. 33, 88; 
Sanchez, De matnm.. Ill; Fagnanub, Comment, in Decretal, in 
cap. Signifieavit, III, tit. xxix; Babbibey, La clandeatinUS 
dans le martage (Boideaux, 1904); Fouhneret, Le domicile 
matrimonial (Paris, 1906); D’ Annibale, Summula Theologiaa 
moralia (Rome. 1908), I. n. 82--80; O'Neill in Am. Ecclea. Rev. 
(Philadelphia, April. 1908). 

A. Boudinhon. 

Dominic, Saint, founder of the Order of Preachers, 
commonly known as the Dominican Order; b. at 
Calaroga, in Old Castile, c. 1170; d. 6 August, 1221. 
Ills parents, Felix Guzman and Joanna of Aza, un- 
doubtedly belonged to the nobility of Spain, though 
probably neither was connected with the reigning 
nouse of Castile, as some of the saint’s biographers 
assert. Of Felix Guzman, personally, little is known, 
' that he was in every sense the worthy head of a 

S of saints. To nobility of blood Joanna of Aza 
a nobility of soul which so enshrined her in the 
popular veneration that in 1S28 she was solemnly be- 
atified by Ijco XII. The example of such parents was 
not without its effect upon their children. Not only 
^mt Dominic but also his brothers, Antonio and 
Manes, were distinguished for their extraordinary 
sanctity. Antonio, the eldest, became a secular 
priest and, having distributed his patrimony to the 
poor, entered a hospital where he spent his life minis- 
tering to the sick. Manes, following in the footsteps 
of Dominic, became a Friar Preacher, and was beati- 
fied by Gregory XVI. 

The birth and infancy of the saint were attended 
by many marvels forecasting his heroic sanctity 
and great achievements in the cause of religion. 
From his seventh to his fourteenth year he pursued 
his elementary studies under the tutelar of his 
maternal uncle, the archpriest of Gumiel d’lzan, not 
far distant from Calaroga. In 1184 Saint Dominic 
entered the University of Palencia. Here he re- 
mained for ten years prosecuting his studies with such 
ardour and success that throughout the ephemeral 
existence of that institution he was held up to the ad- 
miration of its scholars as all that a student should be. 
Amid the frivolities and dissipations of a university 
city, the life of the future saint was characterized by a 
seriousness of purpose and an austerity of manner 
which singled him out as one from whom great things 
mi^t be expected in the future. But more than once 
he proved that under this austere exterior he carried 
a heart as tender as a woman’s. On one occasion he 


sold his books, annotated with his owm hand, to re- 
lieve the starving poor of Palencia. His biographer 
and contemporary, Bartholomew of Trent, states that 
twice he tried to sell himself into slavery to obtain 
money for the liberation of those who were held in 
captivity by the Moors. These facts arc worthy of 
mention in view of the cruel and saturnine character 
which some non-Catholic writers have endeavoured to 
foist upon one of the most charitable of men. Con- 
cerning the date of his ordination his biographers are 
silent; nor is there anything from which that date can 
be inferred with any degree of certainty. According 
to the deposition of Brother Stephen, Prior Provincial 
of Lombardy, given in the process of canonization, 
Dominic was still a student at Palencia when Don 
Martin de Bazan, the Bishop of Osma, called him to 
meml)ership in the cathedral chapter for the purpose 
of assisting in its reform. The bishop realized the im- 
portance 5) his plan of reform of having constantlv 
before his canons the example of one of Dominic’s 
eminent holiness. Nor was he disappointed in the 
result. In recognition of the part he had taken in 
converting its members into canons re^lar, Dominic 
was appointed sub-prior of the reformed chapter. On 
the accession of Don Diego d’Azevedo to the Bishopric 
of Osma in 1201, Dominic became superior of the chaf>- 
ter with the title of prior. As a canon of Osma, he 
spent nine years of his life hidden in God and rapt in 
contemplation, scarcely passing beyond the confines 
of the cnapter house. 

In 1203 Alfonso IX, King of Castile, deputed the 
Bishop of Osma to demand from the Lord of the 
Marches, presumably a Danish prince, the hand of his 
daughter on behalf of the king’s son. Prince Ferdi- 
nand. For his companion on this embassy Don Diego 
chose Saint Dominic. Passing through Toulouse in 
the pursuit of their mission, they beheld with amaze- 
ment and sorrow the work of spiritual ruin wrought by 
the Albigensian heresy. It was in the contemplation 
of this scene that Dominic first conceived the idea of 
founding an order for the purpose of combating heresy 
and spreading the light of the Gospel by preaching to 
the ends of the then known world. Their mission hav- 
ing ended successfully, Diego and Dominic were dis- 
patched on a second embassy, accompanied by a 
^lendid retinue, to escort the betrothed princess to 
eJastile. This mission, however, was brought to a 
sudden close by the death of the young woman in 
question. The two ecclesiastics were now free to go 
where they would, and they set out for Rome, arriving 
there towards the end of 1204. The purpose of this 
journey was to enable Diego to resign his bishopric 
that he might devote himself to the conversion of un- 
believers in distant lands. Innocent III, however, 
refused to approve this project, and instead sent the 
bishop and his companion to Languedoc to join ^rces 
with the Cistercians, to whom he had entrusted the 
crusade against the Albigenses The scene that con- 
fronted them on their arrival in Languedoc was by no 
means an encouraging one. The Cistercians, on ac- 
count of their worldly manner of living, had made 
little or no headway against the Albigenses. They 
had entered upon their work with considerable pomp, 
attended by a orilliant retinue, and well provided with 
the comforts of life. To this display of worldliness 
the leaders of the heretics opposed a rigid asceticism 
which commanded the respect and admiration of their 
followers. Diego and Dominic quickly saw that the 
failure of the Cistercian apostolate was due to the 
monks’ indulgent habits, and finally prevailed upon 
them to adopt a more austere manner of life. The 
result was at once apparent in a greatly increased 
number of converts. Theological disputations 
played a ^minent part in the propaganda of the 
heretics. Dominic and his companion, therefore, lost 
no time in engaging their opponents in this kind of 
theological exposition. Whenever the opportunity 
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offered, they accepted the gage of battle. The thor- 
ough training that the saint had received at Palencia 
now proved of ineBtimable value to him in his en- 
counters with the heretics. Unable to refute his ar- 
gumente or counteract the influence of his preaching, 
they visited their hatred upon him by means of re- 
peated insults and threats of physical violence. With 
Prouille for his head-quarters, he laboured by tunis in 
Fanjeaux, Montpellier, Servian, Beziers, and Carcas- 
sonne. Early in his apostolate around Prouille the 
saint realized the necessity of an institution that 
would protect the women of that country from the 
influence of the heretics. Many of them had already 
embraced Albigensianism and were its most active 
propagandists. These women erected convents, to 
which the children of the Catholic nobility were often 
sent — for want of something better — to receive an 
education, and, in effect, if not on purpose, to be 
tainted with the spirit of heresy. It was needful, too, 
that women converted from heresy should be safe- 

f Liarded against the evil influence of their own homes. 

o supply these deficiencies, Saint Dominic, with the 
permission of Foulques, Bishop of Toulouse, esta^ 
lished a convent at Prouille in 1206. To this commu- 
nity, and afterwards to that of Saint Sixtus, at ^me, 
he gave the rule and constitutions which have ever 
since guided the nuns of the Second Order of Saint 
Dominic. 

The year 1208 opens a new epoch in the eventful 
life of the founder. On 1 5 January of that year Pierre 
de (^astelnau, one of the Cistercian legates, was assas- 
sinated. This abominable crime precipitated the 
crusade under Simon de Montfort, which led to the 
temporary subjugation of the heretics. Saint Dom- 
inic participated in the stirring scenes that fol- 
lowecl, but always on the side of mercy, wielding the 
arms of the spirit while others wrought death and 
desolation witn the sword. Some historians assert 
that during the sack of B6ziers, Dominic appeared in 
the streets of that city, cross in hand, interceding for 
the lives of the women and children, the aged and the 
infirm. This testimony, however, is based upon docu- 
ments which Touron regaixls as certainly apocryphal. 
The testimony of the most reliable historians tends to 
prove that the saint was neither in the city nor in its 
vicinity when Beziers was sacked by the crusaders. 
We find him generally during this period following the 
Catholic army, reviving religion and reconciling here- 
tics in the cities that had capitulated to, or had Ix^en 
taken by, the victorious de Montfort. It was proba- 
bly 1 September, 1209, that Saint Dominic first came 
in contact with Simon de Montfort and formed with 
him that intimate friendship which was to last till the 
death of the brave crusader under the walls of Tou- 
louse (25 June, 1218). We find him by the side of de 
Montfort at the siege of Lavaur in 1211, and again in 
1212, at the capture of La Penne d'Ajen. In the lat- 
ter part of 1212 he was at Pamiers labouring, at the 
invitation of de Montfort, for the restoration of reli- 
gion and morality. Lastly, just before the battle of 
Muret, 12 September, 1213, the saint is again found m 
the council that preceded the battle. During the 
progress of the conflict, he knelt before Uie altar 
church of Saint-Jacqiies, praying for the triumph of 
the Catholic arms. ^ remarkable was the vict^ of 
the crusaders at Muret that Simon de Montfort ^ 
carded it as altogether miraculous, and piously attnb- 
uted it to the prayers of Saint Dominic. In grati- 
tude to God for this decisive victory, the crusader 
erected a chapel in the churah of Saint- Jacoue^ which 
he dedicated, it is said, to Our Lady of the 
It would apL)ear, therefore, that the devotion of f 
Rosary (q. v.), which tradition says was revealed to 
Saint Dominic, had come into general use al^t this 
time. To this period, too, 
foundation of the Inquisition by Saint 
his appointment as the first Inquisitor. As both these 


much controverted questions will receive special treat- 
ment elsewhere in this work, it will suffice for our 
present purpose to note that the Inouisition was in 
full operation in 1198, or seven years before the saint 
took part in the apostolate in Languedoc, and while 
he was still an obscure canon regular at Osma. If 
he was for a certain time identified with the operations 
of the Inquisition, it was only in the capacity of a 
theologian passing upon the orthodoxy of the accused 
(see Inquisition, Spanish). Whatever influence he 
may have had with the judges of that much maligned 
institution was always employed on the side of mercy 
and forbearance, as witness the classic case of Ponce 
Roger. 

In the meantime, the saint's increasing reputation 
for heroic sanctity, apostolic zeal, and profound learn- 
ing caused him to be much sought after as a candidate 
for various bishoprics. Three distinct efforts were 
made to raise him to the episcopate. In July, 1212, 
the chapter of B6ziers chose him for their bishop. 
Again, the canons of Saint-Lizier wished him to suc- 
ceed Garcias de I'Orte as Bishop of Comminges. 
Lastly, in 1215 an effort was made by Garcias de 
POrte himself, who had been transferred from Com- 
minges to Auch, to make him Bishop of Navarre. 
But Saint Dominic absolutely refused all episcopal 
honours, sayinc that he would rather take flight in the 
night, with nothing but his staff, than accept the epis- 
copate. From Muret Dominic returned to Carcas- 
sonne, where he resumed his preaching with unquali- 
fied success. It was not till 1214 that he returned to 
Toulouse. In the meantime the influence of his 
preaching and the eminent holiness of his life had 
drawn around him a little band of devoted disciples 
eager to follow wherever he might lead. Saint Dom- 
inic had never for a moment forgotten his purpose, 
formed eleven years before, of founding a religious 
order to combat heresy and propagate religious truth. 
The time now seemed opportune for the realization of 
his plan. With the approval of Bishop Foulques of 
Toulouse, he began the organization of his little band 
of followers. That Dominic and his companions 
might possess a fixed source of revenue Foulques made 
him chaplain of Fanjeaux and in July, 1215, canon- 
ically established the community as a religious congre- 
gation of his diocese, whose mission was the propagation 
of true doctrine and good morals, and the extirpa- 
tion of heresy. During this same year Pierre Seila, a 
wealthy citizen of Toulouse, who had placed himself 
under the direction of Saint Dominic, put at their dis- 
posal his own commodious dwelling. In this way the 
first convent of the Order of Preachers was founded on 
25 April, 12 1 5. But they dwelt here only a year when 
Foulques established them in the church of Saint 
Romanus. Though the little community had proved 
amply the need of its mission and the efficiency of its 
service to the Church, it was far from satisfying the 
full purpose of its founder. It was at best but a dio- 
cesan congregation, and Saint Dominic had dreamed 
of a world-order that would carry its apostolate to 
the ends of the earth. But, unknown to the saint, 
events were shaping themselves for the realization of 
his hopes. In November, 1215, an oecumenical coun- 
cil was to meet at Rome “ to deliberate on the improve- 
ment of morals, the extinction of heresy, and the 
strengthening of the faith". This was identically the 
mission Saint Dominic had determined on for his 
order. With the Bishop of Toulouse, he was present 
at the deliberations of this council. From the very 
first session it seemed that events conspired to bring 
his plans to a successful issue. The council bitterly 
arraigned the bishops for their neglect of preaching. 
In canon x they were directed to delegate capable men 
to preach the word of God to the people. Under these 
circumstances it would reasonably appear that Dom- 
inic's request for the confirmation of an order desig^ned 
to carry out the mandates of the council would be joy- 
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fully granted. But while the council was anxious that 
these reforms should be put into effect as speedily as 
possible, it was at the same time opposed to the insti- 
tution of any new religious orders, and had legislated 
to that effect in no uncertain terms. Moreover, 
preaching had always been looked upon as primarily a 
function of the episcopate. To l)e8tow this office on 
an unknown and untried body of simple priests seemed 
too original and too bold in its conception to appeal to 
the conservative prelates who influenced the clelibera- 
tions of the council. When, therefore, his petition for 
the approbation of his infant institute was refused, it 
could not have been wholly unexpected by Saint 
Dominic. 

Returning to Languedoc at the close of the council 
in December, 1215, the founder gathered about him 
his little band of followers and informed them of the 
wish of the council that there should be no new rules 
for religious orders. Thereupon they adopted the 
ancient rule of Saint Aumistine, which, on account of 
its generality, would easily lend itself to any form they 
might wish to give it. This done, Saint Dominic again 
appeared before the pope in the month of August, 
1216, and again solicited the confirmation of his order. 
This time he was received more favourably, and on 22 
December, 1216, the Bull of confirmation was issued. 

Saint Dominic spent the following Lent preaching 
in various churches in Rome, and before the pope and 
the p^al court. It was at this time that he received 
the office and title of Master of the Sacred Palace, or 
Pope^s Theologian, as it is more commonly called. 
This office has been held uninterruptedly by members 
of the order from the founder's time to the present 
day. On 15 August, 1217, he gathered the brethren 
about him at Prouille to deliberate on the affairs of the 
order. He had determined upon the heroic plan of 
dispersing his little band of seventeen unformed fol- 
lowers over all Europe. The result proved the wisdom 
of an act which, to the eye of human prudence at least, 
seemed little short of suicidal. To facilitate the spread 
of the order, Honorius HI, on 11 Feb., 1218, addressed 
a Bull to all archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors, 
requesting their favour on benalf of the Order of 
Preachers. By another Bull, dated 3 Dec., 1218, 
Honorius III bestowed upon the order the church of 
Saint Sixtus in Rome Here, amid the tombs of the 
Appian Way, was founded the first monastery of the 
order in Rome. Shortly after taking possession of 
Saint Sixtus, at the invitation of Honorius, Saint 
Dominic began the somewhat difficult task of restor- 
ing the pristine observance of religious discipline 
among the various Roman communities of women. 
In a comparatively short time the work was accom- 
plished, to the great satisfaction of the pope. His 
own career at the University of Palencia, and the 
practical use to which he had put it in his encounters 
with the Albigenscs, as well as nis keen appreciation of 
the needs of the time, convinced the saint that to en- 
sure the highest efficiency in the work of the aposto- 
late, his followers should be afforded the best educa- 
tional advantages obtainable. It was for this reason 
that on the occasion of the dispersion of the brethren 
at Prouille he dispatched Matthew of France and two 
companions to Paris. A foundation was made in the 
vicinity of the university, and the friars took posses- 
sion in October, 1217. Matthew of France was ap- 
point^ superior and Michael de Fabra was placed m 
charge of the studies with the title of Lecturer. On 
6 August of the following year, Jean de Barastre, dean 
of Saint^Quentin and professor of theology, bestowed 
on the community the hospice of Saint-Jacques, which 
he had built for his own use. Having effected a 
foundation at the University of Paris, Saint Dominic 
next determined upon a settlement at the University 
of Bologna. Bertrand of Garrigua, who had been 
summoned from Paris, and John of Navarre, set out 
from Rome, with letters from Pope Honorius, to make 


the desired foundation. On their arrival at Bolognsu 
the church of Santa Maria della Mascarella was placed 
at their disposal. So rapidly did the Roman comrtiu- 
nity of Saint Sixtus grow that the need of more com- 
modious quarters soon became urgent. Honorius, 
who seemed to delight in supplying every need of the 
order and furthering its interests to the utmost of his 
power, mot the emergency by bestowing on Saint 
Dominic the basilica of Santa Sabina. 

Towards the end of 1218, having appointed Regi- 
nald of Orleans his vicar in Italy, the saint, accom- 
panied by several of his brethren, set out for Spain. 
Bologna, Prouille, Toulouse, and Fanjeaux were vis- 
ited on the way. From Prouille two of the brethren 
were sent to establish a convent at Lyons. Segovia 
was reached just before Christmas. In February of the 
following year he founded the first monastery of the 
order in Spain. Turning southward, he established a 
convent for women at Madrid, similar to the one at 
Prouille. It is quite probable that on this journey he 
personally presided over the erection of a convent in 
connexion with his alma mater, the University of 
Palencia. At the invitation of the Bishop of Barce- 
lona, a house of the order was established in that city. 
Again bending his stops towards Rome he recrossed 
the IVrenecs and visited the foundations at Toulouse 
and Paris. During his stay in the latter place he 
caused houses to be erected at Limoges, Metz, Reims, 
Poitiers, and Orleans, which in a short time became 
centres of Dominican activity. From Pans he di- 
rected his course towards Italy, arriving in Bologna in 
July, 1219. Here he devoted several months to the 
religious formation of the brethren he found awaiting 
him, and then, as at Prouille, dispersed them over 
Italy. Among the foundations made at this time 
were those at Bergamo, Asti, Verona, Florence, Bres- 
cia, and Faenza. From Bologna ho went to Viterbo. 
His arrival at the papal court was the signal for the 
showering of new favours on the order. Notable 
among these marks of esteem were many compliment- 
ary letters addressed by Honorius to all those whf) had 
assisted the Fathers in their various foundations. In 
March of this same vear Honorius, through his repre- 
sentatives, bestowed upon the order the church of San 
Eustorgio in Milan. At the same time a foundation at 
Viterbo was authorized. On his return to Rome, 
towards the end of 1219, Dominic sent out letters to 
all the convents announcing the first general chapter 
of the order, to be held at Bologna on the feast of the 
following Pentecost. Shortly before, Honorius III, 
by a special Brief, had conferred upon the founder the 
title of Mjistcr General, which till then he had held 
only by tacit consent. At the very first session of the 
chapter in the following spring the saint startled his 
brethren by offering his resignation as master general. 
It is needless to say the resignation was not accepted 
and the founder remained at the head of the institute 
till the end of his life. 

Soon after the close of the chapter of Bologna, Hon- 
orius III addressed letters to the abbeys and priories 
of San Vittorio, Sillia, Mansu, Floria, Vallombrosa, and 
Aquila, ordering that several of their religious be de- 
puted to begin, under the leadership of Saint Dominic, 
a preaching crusade in Lombardy, where heresy had 
develop alarming proportions. For some reason or 
other the plans of the pope were never realized. The 
prornised support failing, Dominic, with a little band 
of his own brethren, threw himself into the field, 
and, as the event proved, spent himself in an effort to 
bring back the heretics to their allegiance to the 
Church. It is said that 100,000 unlxjlievers were con- 
verted by the preaching and the miracles of the saint. 
According to Lacordaire and others, it was during his 

S reaching in Lombardy that the saint instituteef the 
[ilitia of Jesus Christ, or the third order, as it is com- 
monly called, consisting of men and women living in 
the world, to protect the rights and property of the 
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CihurA. Towards the end of 1221 Saint Dominic re- 
turned to Rome for the sixth and last time. Here he 
received many new and valuable concessions for the 
order. In January, February, and March of 1221 
three consecutive Bulls were issued commending the 
order to all the prelates of the Church. The thirtieth 
of May, 1221, found him again at Bologna presiding 
over the second general chapter of the order. At the 
close of the chapter he set out for Venice to visit Car- 
dinal Ugolino, to whom he was especially indebted for 
many substantial acts of kindness. He had scarcely 
returned to Bologna when a fatal illness attacked liiin. 
He died after three weeks of sickness, the many trials 
of which he bore with heroic patience. In a Bull 
dated at Spoleto, 13 July, 1234, Gregory IX made his 
cult obligatory throughout the Church. 

The life of St. Dominic was one of tireless effort in the 
service of God. While he journeyed from place to place 
he prayed and preached almost uninternipteilly. llis 
penances were of such a natun' as to caus(i the 
brethren, who accidentally discovered them, to fear 
the effect upon his life. While his charity was bound- 
less he never permitted it to interfere with the stern 
sense of duty that guided every action of liis life. If 
he abominated heresy and laboured untiringly for its 
extirpation it was l^ecause he lovi'd tnith and loved 
the souls of those among whom he laboured. He 
never failed to distinguish Ixitween sin and the sinner. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore', if this athlete 
of Christ, who had conquered himself before* attempt- 
ing the refonnation of others, was more than once 
chosen to show forth the power of Otxi. The failure 
of the fire at Fanjeaux to consume the dissertation he 
had employed against the heretics, and which was 
thrice thrown into the flames; the* raising to life of 
Napoleono Orsini; tin* appearance of the angels in the 
refectory of Saint Sixtus in response* to his pray(*rs, are 
but a few of the supernatural happenings by which 
God was pleiui(*d to attest tlie eminent holiness of His 
servant We are not surpns(*d, t iK'refon*, that., after 
signing the Bull of canonization on 13 July, r2!54, 
Gregory IX declared that he no more doubted the 
saintliness of Saint Dominic than lie did that of Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, 

Camtkiijo, Ihstorm (iinn'mle di San DiminiKo e dil Ordtnr 
(Venice, l.')29): Du Itoi’iii., Vic di Sainl Ihnrumquv 
(FntiourK, 1619'*; M\LVK\n\, Annahs. Ordirns l^iadiralorum 
(NuplcM, 1(527); Dk Hri’nvr, tie dr Sa^ni Domnnqm (Pans, 
i647); Nawi, Vita dvl qlonono Patnauha S iJununiro (Tr- 
bino, 16r>0); IJi-.voisr, Nai/i drl'Hishnn d< s (Toulouse, 

1693); ToraoN, La Vic dt Satrd Dor/nniqur (Pans, 1739); 
Hollaviuhts, Acta S. Daminiu P(mfc,sf,an>, (Venice, 17ri()), I, 
3r>S-6.'>S; Mamai'HI, Annahs Ordmis Pra'dteatorum (Hnwe, 
17r)6); liArouuMUK, Vic lA Nwin/ D uiwmiwiic (Pans, !•'' 10); ir. 
Ha/uiamu (Leinlon, 1SS3); Dan/vh, htudrs sur jj^s (imps 
pnmittfn dr VOrdtr dm Frhrs J^ttchnns (PoUiers, IS, 7); Hi u- 
NAKi), Leu Domiriicains dans V I’niri rsitc dr Pans (I an^, 
Dkani3, The Jlislorj/ of Sami Donnnic (I,<in<lon, 1S91); Joii- 
DANDH DK Saxoma, Optra Ad fits i>rdim'> Ptadautontm Sptc- 
tanfia (FnbourK, 1S91); Dk Fracukto, ViUv huUram Ordmis 
PrfPdicatonim (Louvain, 1S9(5); HvKMr. and Lkkmdieii, ( ar- 
tulaire ou Histoire diplomatique dr Saint Dominique (laris, 
189S); Kkic’hkiit, Littera' Encpclicir Maqi^^trorum (,rneralium 
&rtlims Pnrdicatorum (Iloinc, 190()), 1-9; 

Dominique (PariH, 1901): tr. Dk Matfos (1,oiu1oii. 1901), 
Mortikr, JItstoire drs maitria (Jtnrraur drs friris Prrcniura 
(PuriH, 1903), 1, 1-135. ^ 

John B. 

DominiCi Rule of Saint. See Pukaitieus, Ouder 
OP. 

Dominical Letter, a device adopted from the 
Romans by the old chronologers to aid them in finding 
the day of the week corresponding t(> any given date, 
and indirectly to facilitate the adjustment of the 
“Propriuin de Tempore’’ to the “Propnum Sanc- 
torum ” when constructing the ecclesiastical calendar 
for any year. The (3iurch, on account of her comoH- 
cated system of movable and immovable feasts (^e 
Calendar, Christian), has from an early period taken 
upon herself as a special charge to regulate the mea^ 
urement of time. To secure umfonnity in the observ- 
ance of feasts and fasts, she began, even m the patris- 


tic age, to supply a computus, or system of reckoning, 
by which the relation of the solar and lunar years 
might be accommodated and the celebration of Easter 
determined. Naturally she adopted the astronomical 
methods then available, and these methods and the 
terminology belonging to them, having become tradi- 
tional, are perpetuated in a measure to this day, even 
after the reform of the calendar, in the prolegomena to 
the Breviary and Missal. 

The Romans were accustomed to divide the year 
into nundintv, periods of eight days; and in their 
marble fasti, or calendars, of which numerous speci- 
mens remain, they used the first eight letters of the 
alpliabet to mark the days of which each period was 
composed. When the Oriental seven-day period, or 
week, was introduceil, in the time of Augustus, the 
first seven letters of the alphabet were employed in 
the same way to indicate the days of this new division 
of time. In fact, fragmentary calendars on marble 
still survive in which both a cycle of eight letters — A 
to H — indicating nundirue, and a cycle of seven letters 
— A to G — indicating weeks, are used side by side (sec 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum”, 2nd ed., I, 220. 
— ^The same peculiarity occurs in the Philocalian Cal- 
endar of A.D. 356, ibid., p. 250). This device was imi- 
tated by the Christians, and in their calendars the days 
of the year from 1 January to 31 December were 
marked with a continuous recurring cycle of seven 
letters- A, B, C, D, E, F, G. A was always set against 
1 January, B against 2 January, C against 3 January, 
and so on. Thus F fell to G January, G to 7 January; 
A again recurred on 8 January, and also, conse- 
quently, on 15 Jimuary, 22 January, and 20 January. 
Continuing in this way, 30 January was marked with 
a B, 31 January with a (/, and 1 l^'ebruary with a D. 
Supposing this to be carried on through all the days of 
an ordinary year (i. e. not a leap year), it will be found 
that a D corresponds to 1 March, G t o 1 April, B to 
1 May, E to 1 June, G to 1 July, C to 1 August, F to 

1 S(*pteinl)er, A to 1 October, /) to 1 November, and 
F to 1 December — a result which Durandus recalled 
by the following distich. — 

Alta Domat Dominus, Gratis Beat E(pia Gerentes 

('ontemnit Fictos, Augebit Dona Fideli. 

Now, as a moment’s reflection shows, if 1 January is a 
Sunday, all the days marked by A w’ill also be Sun- 
days; if 1 January is a Saturday, Sunday will fall on 

2 January, which is a B, and all the other days marked 
B will be Sundays; if 1 January is a Monday, then 
Sunday will not come until 7 January, a G, and all the 
days marked by a G will lie Sundays. This being ex- 
plained, the Dominical Letter of any year is defined to 
1)0 that letter of the cycle, A, B, (\ D, E, F, G, which 
corresponds to tin; day upon which the first Sunday 
(ami every subsequent Sunday) falls. 

It is plain, however, tliat when leap year occurs, a 
complication is introduced. February has then 
twenty-nine days. According to the Anglican and 
civil calendars this extra day is added to the end of 
the month; according to the Catholic ecclesiastical 
calendar 2 1 February is counted twice. But in either 
case 1 March is then one day later in the week than 
I February, or, in other words, for the rest of the year 
the Sundays come a day earlier tlian they would in a 
common yi'ar. This is expressed by saying that a 
leap year has two Dominical Letters, the second being 
the letter which precedes that with which tlie year 
started. For example, 1 January, 1907, was a Tues- 
day; the first Sunday fell on 6 tJanuary, or an F. F 
was, th(*refore, the Dominical Letter for 1907. The 
first of .lanuary, 1908, was a Wednesday, the first Sun- 
day fell on 5 January, and E was the Dominical Let- 
ter, but as 1908 was leap year, its Sundays after Fel>- 
ruary came a day sooner than in the normal year and 
were D's. The year 1908, therefore, had a double 
Dominical Letter, E-D. In 1909, 1 January is a Fri- 
day and the Dominical Letter is C. In 1910 and 1911, 
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1 Janua^ falls respectively on Saturday and Sunday 
and the Dominical Letters are B and A. 

This, of course, is all very simple, but the advantage 
of the device lies, like that of an algebraical expression, 
in its being a mere svmbol adaptable tb any year. 
By constructing a table of letters and days of the 
year, A always being set against 1 January, we can at 
once see the relation between the days of the week and 
the day of any month, if only we know the Dominical 
Letter. This may always be found by the following 
rule of De Morgan’s, which gives the Dominical Letter 
for any year, or the second Dominical Letter if it be 
leap year: — 

I. Add 1 to the given year. 

Take the quotient found by dividing the given 
year by 4 (neglecting the remainder). 
Take 16 from the centurial figures of the given 
year if that can be done. 

Take the quotient of III divided by 4 (neg- 
lecting the remainder). 

From the sum of I, II, and IV, subtract III. 
Find the remainder of V divided by 7 : this is 
the number of the Dominical Letter, sup- 
posing A, B, C, D, E, F, G to be equivalent 
respectively to G, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1,0. 

For example, to find the Dominical Letter of the year 
1913:— 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


(I, II, IV) 1914+ 478+ 0=2392. 

(Ill) 19-16=3. 

(V) 2392-3=2389. 

(VI) 2389h- 7=341, remainder 2. 
Therefore the Dominical Letter is E. 

But the Dominical Letter had another very practi- 
cal use in the days before the Ordo divini officii reci- 
tandi ” was printed annually and when, consequently, 
a priest hacl often to determine the ^^Ordo^’ for him- 
self (see Directories, Catholic). As will be shown 
in the articles Epact and Easter Controversy, 
Easter Sunday may be as early as 22 March or as late 
as 25 April, and there are consequently thirty-five 
possible d^ on which it may fall. It is also evident 
that each Dominical Letter allows five possible dates 
for Easter Sunday. Thus, in a year whose Dominical 
Letter is A ( i. e. when 1 January is a Sunday), Easter 
must be either on 26 March, 2 April, 9 April, 16 April, 
or 23 Aprilj for these are all the Sundays within the 
defined limits. But according as Easter falls on one 
or another of these Sundays we shall get a different 
calendar, and hence there are five, and only five, pos- 
sible calendars for years whose Dominical Letter is A. 
Similarly, there are five possible calendars for years 
whose Dominical Letter is B, five for (., and so on, 
thirty-five possible combinations in all. Now, ad- 
vantage was taken of this principle in the arrangement 
of the old Pye or directorium wliich preceded our pres- 
ent “Ordo' . The thirty-five possiole calendars were 
all included therein and numbered, respectively, 
primum A, secundum A, tertium A, etc.; primum 
secundum B, etc. Hence for anyone wishing to use 
the Pye the first thing to determine was the Dominical 
Letter of the year, and then by means of the Golden 
Number or the Epact, and by the aid of a simple table, 
to find which of the five possible calendars assigned to 
that Dominical Letter belonged to the year in ques- 
tion. Such a table as that just referred to, but 
adapted to the reformed calendar and in more con- 
venient shape, will be found at the beginning of every 
Breviary and Missal under the heading, “Tabula 
Paschahs nova reformata". 

The Dominical Letter does not seem to have been 
familiar to Bede in his “De Temporum Ratione", but 
in its place he adopts a similar device of seven num- 
bers which he calls concurrentes (De Temp. Rat., cap. 
hii). This was of Greek origin. The Concurrents are 
numbers denoting the day of the week on which 24 
March falls in the successive years of the solar cycle, 
1 standing for Sunday, 2 (fena secunda) for Monday, 


3 for Tuesday, and so on. It is sufficient here to state 
that the relation between the Concurrents and the 
Dominical Letter is the following: — 

Concurrents 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Dominical Letter F E D C B A G 

Butcher, The Ecdeaiatttical Calendar: its Theory and Con- 
struciion (Dublin, 1845); De Morgan, Companion to the BrUtsh 
Almanac for 18U3: Idem, The Book of Almanacs (3d ed., Lon- 
don, 1907); Lunn in theappendixefl to Maydbstov ^sDirectimum 
Sacerdotum (Henry Bradshaw Soc., London, 1902). vol. II, 
pp. 673-702; Orotkkend in Grvndriss der Geschich^tssen- 
schaft (Leipzig, 1906), vol. I, pp. 267-319; Sick el in Sitzungs- 
henchte of the Vienna Academy, vol. XXXVIII, pp. 2C)() sqq.; 
and especially the great work of Clavius, Romani Calendarit a 
Gregor. X III restituti e^ioaiio (Rome, 1603); and the Art de 
verifier lea dates by the Benedictinkb of St-Maur, vol I. 

Herbert Thurston. 


Dominican Republic, The (San Domingo, Santo 
Domingo), is the eastern, and much the larger, politi- 
cal division of the island now comprehensively known 
as flaiti, which is the second in size ()f the Greater 
Antilles. The territory of this republic, estimated at 
18,045 square miles, is divided from that of the Re- 
public of Haiti, on the west, by a serpentine line run- 
ning from the mouth of the Yaifui River, on the north 
coast, to a point not far from (Jape Beata, on the 
south; its northern shores arc washed by the Atlantic 
Ocean, its southern by the (’aribbean Sea, while on 
the east, the Mona Passage separates it from the island 
of Porto Rico. In proportion to its size San Domingo 
is much less densely settled than Haiti. Ethnolop- 
cally, the Dominicans contrast with the Haitians in 
being a Spanish-speaking people, mostly of mixed 
negro and EurofHjan descent, the Haitians being pure 
negro and speaking French. The climate of San 
Domingo is in some parts bad, in others remarkably 
good, notably in and around the city of San Domingo 
where, in spite of poor sanitation, it is said that “ no- 
body need die of anything but old age During the 
dry season (November to March) the mean diurnal 
variation of temperature on the south coast is from 70 
to 80 degrees Fahr.; during the rainy seasons (summer 
and autumn) it is from 80 to 92. These figures, like 
most statistics of contemporary San Domingo, are 
necessarily conjectural. 

General History. — From the date of its discovery 
until the era of the French Revolution the civil and 
the ecclesiastical history of the territory now occufiied 
by the Dominican Republic arc inseparably conjoined. 
In December, 1492, Christopher ('olumbus, having 
failed in his expectation of identifying the islantl o7 
(Juba with Japan (Cipango), had shaped his course 
homeward, when the accident of the prevailing wind 
brought him in sight of the island which he namiMl His- 
paniola (Little Spain). On 6 December, 1492, he 
landed at Mole St. Nicholas (now Haitian territory), 
then, passing along the north coast of the island to the 
Gulf of Samana, landed again and penetrated inland 
as far as the summit of Santo Cerro (Iloly Hill), where, 
looking down upon the mamificent upland plain 
which he named La Vega Rem, he planted a wooden 
cross to commemorate his discovery. His first land- 
ing had been unopposed, but at the eastern end of 
Hispaniola the Ciguayen tribe received the Spaniards 
with a volley of arrows, from which adventure the gulf 
now called Samana was named by (Jolumbus Golfo 
de las Flechas (Gulf of Arrows). The island had been 
known to its aboriginal inhabitants as Haiti ; they wore 
of the Arawak stock and accustomed to fight against 
the piratical Caribs, though themselves of a rather 
pacific character. That they worshipped idols ap- 
pears from the fact that the first Bishop of San Do- 
mingo sent an idol of aboriginal workmanship as a 
present to Leo X (Moroni, Dizionario, XX, s. v, Do- 
mingo). 

The first Spanish settlement, Isabella, was on the 
north coast. But in 1496, when Miguel Diaz re- 
ported to the admiral the existence of much gold in 
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and alMUt Hayna River, as well as the remarkable 
salubnty tJie county of the Osamas, on the south 
coast, IsaMla, wmch had been found unhealthy, was 
abandon^. M the mouth of the Ozama River and 
on Its Irft bank, Bartolom^ ColAn began the settle- 
ment of Nueva Isabella^ which was not long after- 
wards replaced by San Domingo, on the opposite bank. 
Thus, the present capital of the Dominican Republic, 




Fa^adk or THE Cathedral, San Domin(;<) 


the oldest Christian city in the New World, was al- 
ready established as the capital of the “ New Spains” 
in the last year of the fifteenth century, l^co X 
erected the See of San Domingo — the mother church 
of all Spanish America, and the oldest bishopric in the 
New World — in 1513. In 1514, under Alessandro 
Giraldini, its first bishop, the present cathedral church 
of San Domingo was begun; it was completed in 1540. 
In this cathedral, about 200 feet in length by 90 in 
wiflth, the remains of several members of IheC’olum- 
buH family — poasibly even of the great admiral him- 
self — still repose; here, too, is still reverently preserved 
a fragment of the cross whicl^ Columbus set up on 
Santo Cerro, and about which miraculous legends 
have grown up in the course of four centuries. The 
catalogue of adelantados of the island includes the 
names of Diego Ojl6n (immediate successor to his uncle 
Bartolomeo , of Bobadilla, and Ovando. There ( blum- 
bushimselr lived for many years, there lie was impri.s- 
oned by his enemies, and thence he set out upon his 
last voyage to Spain. To San Domingo Oj eda returned 
from his last expedition of discovery and conc^uest in 
1509. His grave is still showm in the main doorway of 
the ruined Franciscan church. In 1547 l^aul HI 
made San Domingo the metropolitan see of the New 
World. Meanwhile houses of the Friars Preachers, 
the Franciscans, and the Mercedarians sprang up rap- 
idly, and in this West Indian port, the po])ulation of 
wliich could never have exceefled 20,000, the ruins of 
not fewer than half a dozen ancient convents are still 
to he seen. The Jesuit college, now used as a theatre, 
was not founded until a later period. 

While all this activity lasted, the seeds of social and 
political decay were being sown in Hispaniola. The 
aborigines were either killed or driven into hiding 
among the Cibao mountains; the importation of negro 
slaves b<K!ame a regular institution. The Spanish set- 
tlers were men of tlie losing, not the conquering, type; 
their blood mingled with that of the negro and, in some 
degree, the aboriginal, to produce the San Domingan 
of modern times. In 1586 Francis Drake drove the 
Spanish garrison out of San Domingo and 
tion after section of the city until a ransom of 30,000 
crowns was paid to him. In the next century Frencn 
adventurers — the original -began to use 

the little island of Tortuga, near the north-west coast of 
Hispaniola, as a piratical rendezvous; from lortuga 


they gradually spread over the eastern end of Hispani- 
ok, crating a cfaim of occupation which Spain recog- 
nized in the Treaty of Ryswick (1691). It was in 
April, 1655, that an English force, conveyed thither on 
the fleet commanded by Admiral Penn, was driven 
away, after effecting a landing about thirty miles west 
of the capital. Tlie natural resources of Hispaniola 
still enriched Spain, and the mint at Concepcion de la 
Vega continued to coin gold from the Hayna. After 
the Peace of Ryswick, Hispaniola might almost have 
been forgotten if an English cabinet-maker had not 
(about the year 1766) discovered the value of mahog- 
any. The demand, at first created by a shipment from 
Jamaica, was largely supplied by the Spanish island. 

The JbVench Revolution reacted upon Hispaniola. 
The whites and mulattos of San Domingo, under Span- 
ish leaders, attempted to restore the old regime in the 
French colony, but in 1795 all Hispaniola was ceded to 
France. The Spanish authorities transferred San 
Domingo to the representative of the French Republic, 
who was the mulatto General Toussaint L*Ouverture. 
Until the Treaty of Paris (1814) the French whites, 
the white and coloured partisans of Spain, the blacks 
of Haiti, and, now and then, a British expeditionary 
force fought for supremacy in San Domingo. The 
treacherous capture of L’Ouverture and his mysterious 
death in prison at Besan^on, in 1803, were followed by 
a general massacre of the whit es in Haiti in March, 1804. 
The Haitian blacks now compelled the submission of 
San Domingo to the authority of their first president, 
Dessalines. At last, in 1814, the Treaty of Paris re- 
stored to Spain her oldest possession in the New World. 

Actual Conditions. — Out of the political chaos, 
which had lasted for more than half a century^ arose 
the present Dominican Republic. Its constitution 
was proclaimed 18 November, 1844, and its first presi- 
dent was Pedro 
Santana; it was 
recognized by 
France in 1848, 
and by Great Brit- 
ain in 1850. An 
attempt to restore 
Spanish rule, in 
1861, in defiance 
of the Monroe 
Doctrine, ended 
with a final Span- 
ish evacuation in 
1865. In 1897 the 
foreign debt of 
the republic had 
reached the 
amount of more 
than $21,000,000, 
the interest on 
which was sup- 
posed to be se- 
cured by customs 
receipts; follow- 
ing a default of 
interest (1 April, 

1899), (jothic Chapel in the Cathedral, 

ernment of the San Domingo 

United States in- 1“ which the relics of Columbus are 
tervened to olv- preserved 

tain an equitable settlement, and its efforts led 
to the convention of 1905 (ratified 1907), Iw which 
an agent, always a citizen of the United States, is 
to be permanently empowered to act as general re- 
ceiver of the Dominican customs in the interest of the 
foreign bondholders. Since 9 June, 1905, all lands 
owned by the Dominican Government have been open 
for settlement, free for ten years, and after that at a 
rent of 5 cents per acre. Although there can be little 
doubt that the national resources of the republic still 
include large quantities of gold, silver, and copper ore. 
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and even iron, the actual products are only vegetable: 
sugar (183,754 acres under cultivation in 1906) ; tobacco 
(nearly 15,000,000 lbs. of leaf exported annually); co- 
coa ; coffee. The actual timber output is insignificant. 
In 1907 the total length of railroad was 112 miles. 

The Constitution of the Dominican Republic is 
said to be modelled on that of Venezuela; the presi- 
dent, elected for four years, is assisted by a council of 
ministers; the legislature is a single chamber elected 
by popular vote in twenty-four departments. The su- 
preme court of the republic (a president and four judges) 
IS appointed by the national confess, its “minister 
fiscal’’, however, being appointed by the chief execu- 
tive; for courts of 
first instance, the 
republic is divided 
into eleven judi- 
cial districts, each 
presided over by 
an alcalde. By 
the terms of the 
Constitution edu- 
cation is gratui- 
tous and compul- 
so^. 

The ancient city 
of San Domingo 
(population, 16,- 
000) is still the 
seat of the civil 
government, as 
well as the see of 
the archbishop, 
who, however, no 
longer has any suf- 
fragans. The re- 
lations between Church and State arc (1908) very 
cordial. The ( Vaistitution of the Republic, in which 
religious liberty is an article, guarantees to the 
(’hurch freedom of action, which, nevertheless, is 
curtailed by the law providing that the civil solem- 
nization of marriages must precede the canonical. 
The nninicipal cemeteries are consecrated in accord- 
ance with the Church’s reciuircments, thougli in 
some important centres of population there are non- 
(-atholic cemeteries besidt‘s. In the Dominican Re- 
public (with which the Archdiocese of San Domingo is 
coextensive) there are 600,000 Catholics, upwards of 
1000 Protestants, and very few Jews, while tlie Ma- 
sonic lodges nurril)er about thirteen. The total num- 
l)er of i)arishcs is 50, each with its own church, in addi- 
tion to which there are 13 cliapels and 82 mission sta- 
tions. The (ecc]esia.stical) C-oriciliar seminary, at the 
capital, is under the care of the Eudist Fathers (Con- 
gregation of Jesus and Mary), who also administer the 
cathedral parish. Anot her college under <*cclesiastical 
control is that of San Sebastian in T^a Vega. A dio- 
cesan congregation of religious women numbers 30 
members, di.slri))uted among four houses; these sisters, 
wlio have charge of a hospital, care for orphan children 
and the infirm aged. 

Kfim, San Diminuo (Philadelphia, 1870); Hazard, Santo 
Domtngo^ Pof^t and Prcfn-nt (New York, 1873); IlEii Montk y 
T i- jAT)A, Umtonn dr S Domingo (Madrid, I860;; Moroni, Dizio- 
nnrw, «. v. Domtnqo, Hchombokok, Nofc« on St Domingo in 
Proa edings of Bnhsh Association, ]S51; Statesman's Year-Book, 

1008 . E. Macpherson. 

Dominicans. See Preachers, Order of. 

Dominici, Giovanni, Blessed (Banchini or Bac- 
ciiiNi was his family name), Cardinal, statesman, 
and writer, b. at Florence, 1356; d. at Buda, 10 July, 
1120. lie entered the Dominican Order at Santa 
Maria Novella in 1372 after having been cured, 
through tlie intercession of St. Catherine of Siena, of an 
impediment of speech for which he had been refused 
admission to the order tw^o years before. On his re- 
turn from Paris, where he completed his theological 


studies, he laboured as professor and preacher for 
twelve years at Venice. With the sanction of the 
master general, Blessed Raymond of Capua, he estab- 
lished convents of strict observance of his order at 
Venice (1391) and Fiesole (1400), and founded the 
convent of Corpus Christi at Venice for the Dominican 
Nuns of the Strict Observance. He was sent as envoy 
of Venice to the conclave of 1400 in which Gre^ry 
XII was elected; the following year the ^pe, who^ 
confessor and counsellor he was, apjiointed him Arcl^ 
-bishop of Ragusa, created him cardinal in 1408 and 
sent him as ambassador to Hungary, to seci^ the ad- 
hesion of Sigismund to the pope. At the Council of 
Constance Dominiei read the voluntary resignation 
which Gregory XII had adopted, on his advice, as the 
surest means of ending the schism. Martin V ap- 

g ointed him legate to Bohemia on 19 July, 1418, but 
e accomplished little with the followers of ilus, ow- 
ing to the supineness of King Wenceslaus, He was 
declared blessed by Gregory XVI in 1832 and his feast 
is observed 10 June. Dominiei w'as not only a prolific 
writer on spiritual subjects but also a graceful jioet, as 
his many vernacular hjnnns, or Lnudiy show. His 
“Regola del govemo di cura familiare”, written be- 
tween 1400 and 1405, is a valuable pedagogical work 
(edited by Salvi, Florence, 1860) which treats, in four 
books, of the faculties of the soul, the powers and 
senses of the body, the uses of earthly goods, and the 
education of children. This last book has been trans- 
lated into German by Rosier (Herder’s Bibliotliek der 
katholischen Padagogik, VII, Freiburg, 1894). His 
“Lucula Noctis” (R. (’oulon, O. P., Latin text of the 
fifteenth century writh an introduction, Paris, 1908) in 
reply to a letter of Nicola di Piero vSaliitati, is the most 
important treatise of that day on the study of the 
pagan authors. Dominiei does not flatly condemn 
classical studies, but strenuously opposes' the pagan- 
izing human isTii of the day. 

HoslI'.r, ('ordinal Johannes Dominiei, O Pi (FreibiirK, 
1893); AM) E(’iiviti), SS. O P , I, 7.'!)7, 768, II, 832; 

Sattf.rlani), ('ordinal Johnntus Dommici imd s< in ^^rhalim 
zn dm kuchlichrn Vnionsbi stri bungm wahrend dir John P,nh- 
lUV* in Bnrgtrschr Ziitschrifl, 1\, M\M)ON*iNi*T in Ifidonsihea 
Jahrbrrh, V; P\ktor, Gisrhirfitf dir Papstv, III, 22 S(i ; MoR- 
TIKR, Ilistoirv drs Madrrs (iintrnur dv Vurdre ties Fans Pr^- 
rhnirs, III, wq ; Li Ifin diSanti r Binti Fiomitini 

(1736), III; CJORMIER, Beah Hnumundi Ldtenr <7 Opu'tculu. 

Trfos. M. Sf’HAVEIiTNER. 

Dominic Loricatus, Saint. See Fonte Aveli.an a. 

Dominic of Jesus-Mary, Vener.m^li:. See 
Thom AH of Je.stts. 

Dominic of Mangazaki, Blessed. Sec M \utyrs, 
Japanese. 

Dominic of Prussia, a Carthusian monk and asceti- 
cal writer, b. in Poland, 1.382; d. at the monastery of 
St. Alban near Trier, 1 Kil. According to the aeedunt 
he wrote of hiiusolf his first teacher was the parish 
priest, a pious Dominican; later he was a student at 
the University of Cracow where he was noted for his 
intelligence. Falling into bad habits he led a vaga- 
bond life until twenty-five years of age, when lie re- 
formed through the influence of Adolf of Essen, prior 
of the (’arthusian monastery of St. Alban, near Trier. 
Dominic now became a ( -arthusian, entering the order 
in 1409. His monastic life was one of severe ficnance 
and religious fervour. The spiritual favours he re- 
ceived were numerous, and many visions are ascribed 
to him. Among the positions he filled were those of 
master of novices at Mainz and vicar of the monastery 
of St. Alban, where he died. As an author Dominic 
composed seventeen treatises, which have l)<‘cn pre- 
served in various libraries. In the “ Libri duo experi- 
entiarum’’ he relates the events of his own life* the 
"Tractatus dc Contemptu mundi ’ “Reinoclium tenta- 
tionunC', “De vera obedientia”, and “Sonus epulan- 
tis” he prepared during his solitary repasts. A fur- 
ther work is his “l>etters of Direction 
Dominic of Prussia is frequently mentioned in the 
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disoussionfii as to the origin of the Rosary, and what 
has been improperly called ''the Carthusian llosary’' 
is ascribed to him. To the one hundred and fifty Ave 
Marias which in those days formed the "Psalter of 
Mary" he had the thought of adding meditations on 
the life. of Christ and of His Holy Mother. As in 
his time the Ave Maria terminated with the words: 
"Fructus ventris tui, Jesus*', he joined to each a sen- 
tence to recall to mind the mystery, such as "quern 
Angelo nuntiante de Sancto Spiritu concepisti", " (luo 
concepto, in montana ad Elizabeth ivisti ’ etc. Both 
Dominic and his friend Adolf sought to spread the use 
of this form of prayer in the (.arthusian Order and 
among the laity. For these reasons it is held by some 
authors that the "Psalter*' of Dominic was the form, 
or one of the original forms, from which the present 
Rosary developed. 

Lb Couteulx, Annales Ord. Cart. (Montreuil. 1888). ad. an. 
1426; Le Vaskeuh, Kphemerxd. Ord. Cart., under 21 December 
(Montreuil, 1890); Tappert, Der fuiline Hruno (LuxenilmrK, 
1872), 74—85; MAKX.,(jeschtchle dtis Erzatifirn Trier (Trier, 1862), 
II, 331j EaaBR, Bcxtrao zur Geac/iichte dea Hoaenkranzea in Der 
Kalholik (Mainz, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1897); Thurston, TheRoaaru 
in The Month (November, 19(X)). 

Ambrose Mougkl. 

Dominic of the Mother of God (called in secular 
life Domenico Barberi), a member of the Passionist 
Congregation and theologian, b. near Viterbo, Italy, 
22 June, 1792; d. near Reading, England, 27 August, 
1849. His parents were peasants and died while 
Dominic was still a small boy. There were six chil- 
dren, and Dominic, the youngest child, was adopted 
by his maternal uncle, Bartolomeo Pacelli. As a boy 
he was employed to take care of sheep, and when he 
grew older he did farm work. He was taught his let- 
ters by a kind Capuchin priest, and learned to read 
from a country lau of his own age; although he read 
all the books he could ol>tain, he had no regular educa- 
tion until he entered the (Congregation of the Passion. 
He was deeply religious froih childhood, felt himself 
distinctly called to join the institute he entered, and 
believed that (5od, bv a special manifestation, had 
told him that he was destined to announce the Gospel 
tnith and to bring back stray sheep to the way of 
salvation. 

He was received into the Congregation of the Pas- 
sion in 1814, and ordained priest, 1 March, 1818. 
After completing the regular course of studies, he 
taught pliilosophy and theology to the students of the 
congregation as lector for a i>eriod of ten years. He 
then held in Italy the (Jlices of rector, provincial con- 
suitor, ami provincial, and fulfilled the duties of these 
positions with ability. At the same time he con- 
stantly gave missions and retreats. He founded the 
first Passionist Retreat in Belgium at Ere near Tour- 
nai in 1840; in 1842, after twenty-eight years of 
effort, he established the Passionists in England, at 
Aston Hall, Staffordshire. During the seven yeare of 
his missionary life in England he established three 
houses of the congregation. He died at a small 
way station near Reading and was buried under the 
high altar of St. Anne's Retreat, Sutton, St. Helen ^ 
Among the remarkable converts whom he received 
into the Church may be mentioned John Dobrt'e Dal- 
gaims, John Henry Newman, and Newnian s two com- 
panions, E. S. Bowles and Richa^ Stanton, all of 
whom were afterwards distinguished (Iratorians. 
The reception in 1845 of Newman and his friends 
must have been the greatest happiness of his Iik\ in 
1846 Father Dominic received the Il^on. George Spen- 
cer, in religion Father Ignatius of St. Paul, into the 
Congregation of the Paasion. . 

Among Father Dominic's works arc: courses of 
philosophy and moral theology; a volume on the 
Passion of Our Loi^ ; a work for nuns on the Sorrows 
of the Blessed Virgin, ‘^Divina Paramnfa ; a refuta- 
tion of de Lamennais: three series of 
ous controversial ana ascetical works. In lo4i 
V .— 8 


addressed a Latin letter to the professors of Oxford in 
which he answered the objections and explained the 
difficulties of Anglicans. An English translation of 
the letter is mven in the appendix to the life of Father 
Dominic by Father Pius Devine. 

Lives of Father Dominic: Italian, by Padre Feuppo (1860); 
Lucca di San Giuseppe (Genoa, 1877); English, by I^us Da- 
viNK (London, 1898): Camm, Father Domintc and the Converaxon 
of Eiwland in Catholic Truth Society pubh cations (19(X)); Fa- 
ther Di^nio’s letters and correspondence concerning his mis- 
sion to Eni^land are published as a stnpplement to the 3d vol. of 
the Oratonan life of St. Paul of the Cross (London, 1863). 

Arthur Devine. 

Dom^a, Marco Antonio De, a Dalmatian ec- 
clesiastic, apostate, and man of science, b. on the 
island of Arbe, off the coast of Dalmatia, in 1566; d. 
in the Castle of Sant' Angelo, Rome, September, 
1624. Educated at the Illyrian College at Loreto and 
at the University of Padua, he entered the Society of 
Jesus and taught mathematics, logic, and rhetoric at 
Padua and Brescia. On leaving the Jesuits (1596), 
he was, through imperial influence, appointed Bishop 
of Zengg (Segna, Seng) and Modrus in Dalmatia 
(Aug., 1600), and transferred (Nov., 1602) to the 
archicpiscopal See of Spalato. He sided with Venice, 
in whose territory his see was situated, during the 
qiiarrel between Paul V and the Republic (1606-7)* 
That fact, combined with a correspondence with Fra 
Paolo Sarpi and conflicts with his clergy and fellow- 
bishops which culminated in the loss of an important 
financial case in the Roman Curia, led to the resigna- 
tion of his office in favour of a relative and his retire- 
ment to Venice. Threatened by the Inquisition, he pre- 
pared to apostatize, entered into communication with 
the English ambassador to Venice, Sir Henry Wotton, 
and having been assured of a welcome, left for Eng- 
land in 1016. On his way there, he published at 
Heidelberg a violent attack on Rome : " Scogli del 
Cristiano naufragio", afterwards rejirinted in Eng- 
land. He was received with open arms by James 1 , 
who quartered him upon Archbishop Abbot of Can- 
terbury, called on the other bishops to pay him a pen- 
sion, and granted him precedence after the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York. De Dominis wrote 
a number of anti-Roman sermons, published his often 
reprinted chief work, "De Republic^ Ecclesiastic^, 
contra Primatum Pap®" (Vol. I, 1617; vol. II, 1620, 
London; Vol. Ill, 1622, Hanover), and took part, as 
assistant, in the consecration of George Montaigne as 
Bishop of Lincoln, 14 Dec., 1617. In that same year, 
James I made him Dean of Windsor and granteci him 
the Mastership of the Savoy. 

In 1619 De Dominis published in London the first 
edition of Fra Paolo Sar})i*s "Ilisto:^ of the Council 
of Trent"; the work a})peared in Italian, with an anti- 
Roman title page and h'tter dedicatory to James I. 
His vanity, avarice, and irascibility, however, soon 
lost him his English friends; the projected Spanish 
marriage of Prince Charles made him anxious about 
the security of his position in England, and the elec- 
tion of Gregory XV (9 Feb., 1621 ) furnished him with 
an occasion of intimating, through Catholic diploma- 
tists ill England, his wish to return to Rome. The 
king's anger was aroused when De Dominis announced 
his intention (16 Jan., 1622), and Star-Chamber pro- 
ceeclings for illegal correspondence with Rome were 
threatened. Eventually he was allowed to depart, but 
his chests of hoarded money were seized by the king's 
men, and only restored in response to a piteous per- 
sonal appeal to the king. Once out of En^and his 
attacks upon the Engli^ Church were as violent as 
had been those on the See of Rome, and in "Sui 
Reditus ex Anglic Consilium" (Paris, 1623) he re- 
canted all he had written in his "Consilium ProfetJ- 
tionis" (Jjondon, 1616), declaring that he had delib- 
erately lied in all that he had said against Rome. 
After a stay of six months in Brussels, he proceeded to 
Rome, where he lived on a pension assigned him by the 
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pope. On the death of Gregpry XV (8 July, 1623) 
the pension ceased, and irritation loosened his tongue. 
Coming into conflict with the Inquisition he was de- 
clared a relapsed heretic, was confined to the Castle of 
Sant' Angelo, and there died a natural death. His 
case was continued after his death, his heresy de- 
clared manifest, and his body burn^ together with 
his works on 21 Dec., 1624. 

In 1611 he published, at Venice, a scientific work en- 
titled: '^Tractatus de radiis visus et lucis in vitris, 
perspectivis et iride", in which, according to Newton, 
he was the first to develop the theory of the rainbow, 
by drawing attention to the fact that in each raindrop 
the light undergoes two refractions and an interme- 
diate reflection. His claim to that 
distinction is, however, disputed 
in favour of Descartes. 

Much information may be obtained 
from his own works; Goodman, The 
Court of King James the First, ed. 

Brewer (London, 1839), I, 336-354; 

Fuleer, Church History of Britain, 
ed. Nichols (London, 1868), III, 332- 
343; WuEWELL, History of the Inductive 
Sciences (London, 1837), II, 347 sqq.; 

Perry in Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v.; von 
Rrumont, Beititige zur ital. Geschichte 
(1857), VI, 315-329; Reusch, Index d. 
verbot. Biiwer, II, 402, 904. 

Edward Myers. 

Dominus ac Redemptor. See 

Society of Jesus. 

Dominus Vobiscum, an an- 
cient form of devout salutation, 
incorporated in the liturgy of the 
Church, where it is employed as a 
prelude to certain formal prayers. 

Its origin is evidently Scriptural, 
being dearly borrowed from Ruth, 
ii, 4, and II Par., xv, 2. The same 
idea is also suggested in the New 
Testament, e. g. in Matt., xxviii, 

20: “Ecce ego vobiscum sum", 
etc. The ecclesiastical usage dates 
probably from Apostolic times. 

Mention of it is made (ch. iii) by 
the Council of Braga (563). It 
also appears in the sixth or sev- 
enth-century " Sacramentarium 
Gclasianum ’ The phrase is preg- 
nant with a deep religious signifi- 
cance, and therefore intensely ex- 
pressive of the highest and holiest 
wishes. For is not the presence 
of the Lord — the Source of every 
good and the Author of every 
best gift — a certain pledge of Di- 
vine protection and a sure earnest 
of the possession of all spiritual peace and conso- 
lation? In the mouth, therefore, of the priest, 
who acts as the representative ana delegate of the 
Church, in whose name and with whose authority 
he prays, this deprecatonr formula is pre-eminently 
appn)priate. Hence its frequent use m the public 
prayers of the (liurch's litur^. During the Mass it 
occurs eight times, namely, before the priest ascends 
the altar, before the two Gospels, the collects, the 
Offertory, the Preface, the Post-C)ommunion orotioj 
and the olessing. On four of these occasions the cele- 
brant, whilst saying it, turns to the people, extending 
and joining his hands; on the other four he remains 
facing the altar. In the Divine Office this formula 
is said before the principal oratio of each Hour by 
priests, even in private recitation, because they are 
supposed to pray in union with, and in behalf of, the 
Church. Deacons say it only in the absence of a 
priest or with his permission if present (Van der Stap- 
pen, De officio divino, 43), but subdeacons use in- 
stead the “Domine exaudi orationem meam". Con- 
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trary to general usage, the Dominus Vobiscum'^ 
does not precede the prayer of the Blessed Sacrament 
before Benediction is given. Gardellini (Comment, in 
Inst. Clem., §31, n. 5) explains this anomaly on the 
ground that the blessing with the Sacred^ Host in the 
monstrance effectively contains all that is implied in 
the formula. Bishops use the “ Pax Vobis " v.) b^ 

fore the collects in Masses where the Gloria is said. 
The response to the Dominus Vobiscum " is Lt cum 
spiritu tuo" (cf. 11 Tim., iv, 22; Gal., vi, 18; Phil., i^ 
23). Formerly this answer was rendered back with 
one voice by the entire congregation. Among the 
Greeks there is a corresponding form “Pax omni- 
bus" (Liturgy of St. Basil). The Council of Bnaga^ 
already mentioned, ordained 
(Mansi, IX, 777) that priests, as 
well as bishops, to whom alone the 
Priscillianists sought to restrict 
it, should adopt this formula. 

Saint Peter Damian, treatise on the 
“Dominus Vobiscum” in P, L., CXLV, 
231 sqq.; Anoelcs Rocca, De Saluta~ 
tione Sacerdotis in Missd et in divinia 
ofjiciis, I, 236, in hm Thesaurus Anti- 
qiiitatum (2n(I ed., Rome, 1745); Bona, 
Rerum Liluryicarum Libri duo (Turin, 
1747), II, v; GiHRin Kirchenlex., s. v.; 
Van der Stappen, De officio Divmo 
(Mechlin, 1904); Bernard, Cours de 
Ltturgie Romninr- Le Brtviaire (Paris, 
1887), II, 168-73; KrOll in Kraus, 
Real~Encyk.,e. v. 

Patrick Morrisroe. 

Domitian (Titus Flavius 
Domitianus), Roman emperor 
and persecutor of the Church, son 
of Vespasian and younger brother 
and successor of the Emperor 
Titus; b. 24 Oct., a.d. 51, and 
reigned from 81 to 96. In spite 
of his private vices he set himself 
up as a reformer of morals and 
religion. He was the first of the 
emperors to deify himself during 
his lifetime by assuming the title 
of “Lord and God". After the 
revolt of Satuminus (93) he orga- 
nized a series of bloodthirsty pro- 
scriptions against all the wealthy 
and noble families. A conspir- 
acy, in which his wife joined, 
was formed against liim, and he 
was murdered. 18 Sept., 96. 

When the Acts of Nero's reign 
were reversed after his death, an 
exception w^as made as to the per^ 
secution of the Christians (Tertul- 
lian. Ad Nat., i, 7). The Jewish 
revolt brought upon them fresh unpopularity, and 
the subsequent destruction of the Holy City deprived 
them of the last shreds of protection afforded them by 
being confounded with the Jews. Hence Domitian in 
his attack upon the aristocratic party found little dif- 
ficulty in condemning such as w^ere Christians. To 
observe Jewish practices was no longer lawful ; to re- 
ject the national religion, without being able to plead 
the excuse of being a Jew, w as atheism. On one count 
or the other, as Jews or as atheists, the C’hristians 
were liable to punishment. Among the more famous 
martyrs in this Second Persecution were Domitian's 
cousin, Flavius Clemens, the consul, and M'Acilius 
Glabrio who had also been consul. Flavia Ilomitilla, 
the wife of Flavius, was banished to Pandataria. But 
the persecution was not confined to such noble vic- 
tims. We read of many others who suffered death or 
the loss of their goods (Dio Cassius, LX VII, iv). The 
book of the Apocalypse was written in the midst of 
this storm, when many of the Christians had already 
perished and more were to follow them (St. Irerucus, 
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Adv. HaBres., V, xxx). Rome, ''the great Babylon" 
" was drunk with the blood of the saints and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus" (Apoc., xvii, 5 G* ii 
10, Id, vi, 11, xiii, 15 j XX, 4). It would seem that 
participation in the feasts held in honour of the divin- 
ity of the tyrant was made the test for the C^hristians 
of the East. Those who did not adore the " image of 
the beast" were slain. The writer joins to his sharp 
denunciation of the persecutors' words of encourage- 
ment for the faithful by foretelling the downfall of the 
great harlot "who made drunk the earth with the 
wine of her whoredom", and steeped her robe in their 
blood. St. Clement's Epistle to the (\)rinthian8 was 
also written about this time; here, while the terrible 
trials of the Christians are spoken of, we do not find 
the same denunciations of the persecutors. The Ro- 
man ("hurch continued loyal to the empire, and sent 
up its prayers to God that He would direct the rulers 
and magistrates in the exercise of the power committed 
to their hands (Clem., Ep. ad Cor., c. Ixi; cf. St. Paul, 
Rom., xiii, 1; I Pet., ii. 111). Before the end of his 
reign Domitian ceased to persecute. (See Peusecu- 

TIONS.) 

Eusebius, Ill, xvii sqq. in P. G., XX; Irenjrus, Adv. 
IlirreHes, V in P G., VII; Allard, Pis/ dm Pi tHtrulwri't pendant 
U'H deiiT premiera sHclea (PariH, 1892); Tm hecturm on the Mar- 
tyrs (tr. hondon, 1907); Le Chnsttantsmt' vt VEmpire Romain 
(Paris, 1808). 

T. B. SCANNKLL. 

Doxnitilla, Catacomus of Saint. See Cemetery. 

Domitiopolis, a titular see of Isauria in Asia Minor. 
The former name of this city is unknown; it was 
called Domitiopolis or Domctioupolis after L. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus (Ramsay, in Revue numismatique, 
1894, 168 sqq.). Ptolemy (V, vii, 5) places it in 
Cilicia; according to Constantino Porphyrogenitus 
(De themat., 1, 15) it was one of the ten cities of the 
Isaurian Decapolis (cf. Georgius Cyprius, cd. Gelzer, 
852). It figures in Parthey's "Notitia* episcopatuum", 
1 and in, and in Gelzer’s "Nova Tactica", 1G18, as a 
suffragan of Sclcucia. Lcc|uien (Oriens christ., II, 
1028) mentions five bishops, from 451 to 879. Dom- 
itiopolis is to-day Dindebol, a village on the Ermenek 
Su, in the vilayet of Adana (cf. Sterndt, in Papers of 
the American School, Athens, 111, 80). 

S. Petkides. 


Domnua, Pope. Sec Donus. 

Domnus Apostolicus (J)ominus ArosToucirs), a 
title applied to the pope, which was in most fretpient 
use between the sixtn and the eleventh centuries. The 
pope is styled Apostolic because he occupies an Apos- 
tolic see, that is, one founded by an Apostle, as were 
those of Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, etc. (cf. Tertulluin, 
De prajscnpt., xxxvi). Rome being the only Apostolic 
Church of the West, Sedes ajHJstohm meant simply the 
Roman and Domnua Apostolicus the Bishop of 
Rome. In Gaul, however, as early as the fifth century 
the expression sedcs (i]H}stol{ca was applied to any cpi^ 
copal see, bishops being successors of the Aixistles (cf. 
iSidoniiis Apollinaris, Epp., lib. VI, i, etc.). By the 
sixth cjentury the term was in general use, and inany 
letters from the Merovingian kings are addressed Dom- 
nis sanctis et apostolicA sede dignissimis. Ihus the 
bishops of Gaul were given the ili\e of Domnus A fws- 
tolicua (cf. Venantius Fortunatus, \ita h. Mart. , 
IV; "Formulas Marculfi", II, xxxix, xliii, xlix). Many 
examples are also found in wills and deeds (c. g. 1 . J-*., 
LXXX, 1281, 1314, etc.), and one occurs m a h‘tterof 
introduction given by Charlemagne to bt. llonitace 
(Epp. Bonifac., xi). However, in (he Acts of Charle- 
magne and of the councils lield diiriiig his time, e\ ^ 
outside the Frankish Empire, as in England, the tem 
Domnua Apostolicus, in its exact usage, meant Y 
the pope. Perhaps the only example of »t found m 
GreeV authors is in the second letter ^of Theo^ 
the Studite to l^o 111, Kvplv iwotrroXiKip. Long be- 


fore this, however, the word Apostolicus alone had 
been employed to designate the pope. Probably the 
earliest example is in the list of popes compiled at the 
time of Pope Vigilius (d. 555), which begins “ Incipiunt 
nomina Apostolicorum " (P. L., LXX VllI, 1405) . The 
expression recurs fre(piently in documents of the C^ar- 
lovingian kings, as well as in Anglo-Saxon writings, 
('laude of Tiu*in gives a curious explanation — Apostoli 
custos. At the Council of Reims held in 1049 the 
Bishop of Compostela was excommunicated "quia 
contra fas sibi vendicaret culmen apostolici nominis" 
(bc(;ause he wningly claimed for himself the prestige of 
an Apostolic name), thinking himself the successor of 
St. James the Greater, and it was thereupon laid down 
"quod solus Romanus Pontifex universalis Ecclesi® 
Primas esset et Apostolicus" (that only the pontiff of 
the Roman See was primate of the universal Church 
and Apt)stolicus). To-day the title is found only in 
the Litany of the Saints. Tliere are also the expres- 
sions aj)ostolic(itus (pontificate) and the ablative abso- 
lute npostolirante (during the pontificate of). It is to 
be noted that in ecclesiastical usage the abbreviated 
fonn domnus signifies a human ruler as against Domi- 
nuSf the Divine Lord. Tims at meals monastic grace 
was asked from the superior in the phrase Jube 
Domne benedicere, i. c.: " Be pleased sir to give the 
blessing." 

Du Oanqk. Gloss, med et tnfim. Lai., ed. Favre (Paris- 
Niort, 18S3-88), a v. P. BeNIGNI. 

Donahoe, Patrick, publisher, b. at Munnery, 
County ('a van, Ireland, 17 March, 1811 ; d. at Boston, 
U. S. A., 18 March, 1901. He emigrated to Boston 
when ten years of age with his parents, and at four- 
teen was apprenticed to a printer. He workeil on 
"The Jesuit" when that paper was started by Bishop 
Fenwick in 1832, and after the bishop relinquished its 
ownership, he carried it on for some time with H. L. 
Devereaux under the new title of " The Literaiy and 
Catholic Sentinel ’ '. In 1836 he began the publication 
of " The Pilot ", a weekly paper devoted to Irish Amer- 
ican and C'atholic interests, which in succeeding years 
became the organ of Catholic opinion in New England, 
and had a wide circulation all over the United States. 
He established in connexion with it a publishing and 
book-selling house from which were issued a large 
number of (Vtliolic books. Later he organized a 
bank. All his ventures proved successful and the 
wealth he ac(piired was generously given to advance 
Catholic interests. The great Boston fire of 1872 des- 
troyed his publishing plant. Another fire in the fol- 
lowing year and injudicious loans to friends made him 
lose so much mon* that his bank failed in 187G. Arch- 
bishop Williams juirehased " The Pilot" to help to pay 
the depositors of the bank, and Mr. Donalioe then 
started a monthly "Donahoc's Magazine" and an ex- 
change and passenger agency. In 1881 he was able to 
buy back "The Pilot" and devoted his remaining 
years to its management. During the Civil War he 
actively iiitereste(l himself in the organization of the 
Irish regiments that volunteered from New England. 
In 1893 the University of Notre Dame gave him the 
Laptare Medal for signal services to American Catholic 
progress. 

Pilot (Boston), 23 March, 1901 and files; Leahy, Hist. Cath. 
Ch. tn New England iitates (Boston, 1899), I. 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Donahue, Patrk’k James. See Wheeling. 

Donatello (Donato di Nicolo di Betto Bardi), 
one of the great Tuscan sculptors of the Renaissance, 
b. at Florence, c. 1380; d. there, 13 Dec., 14GG. He 
was the son of Nicolo di Betto Bardi, and was early 
apprenticed to a goldsmith to learn design. At the 
age of seventeen he accompanied his friend Brum4- 
Icsco to Rome, and the two youths devoted themselves 
to drawing and to making excavations in their pursuit 
of the anti(iue. Half the week they spent chiselling 
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for a livelihood. Brunellesco's occupation was archi- 
tecture; Donatello, though understanding the inter- 
relation of the two arts, always, whether in conjunc- 
tion with Brunellesco or, as later, with Michelozzo, 
made sculpture paramount. It is hard to place his 
work chronologically. While still a mere boy, he 
carved the wooden crucifix in Santa Croce, Florence. 
On his return from Rome to Florence he was engaged 
for years on the statues for Giotto^s belfry and the 
buildings then in progress. For the Campanile he did 
“ The Baptist”, ‘‘Jeremias”, ‘‘Habakkuk”, a group 
representing Abraham and Isaac, and the famous 
** David ” ciSlled tJie Zuccone ” (Bald-head), so lifelike 
that Donatello is said to have himself cried to it, 
‘'Why don^t you speak?”; for the Duomo, "St. John 
the Evangelist * ' and * * The Singing-galJcry ” ; for Or San 
Michele, "St. Peter” and "St. Mark”, and the "St. 
George”, which he executed at the order of the Guild 
of Armourers — Donatello's most ideal and perfect 
work. The socle-relief of "St. George and the Dra- 
gon and the King of Cappadocia's Daughter” is 
absolutely Greek in simplicity and plastic beauty. 
Other fine reliefs are the bronze doors for the sacristy 
of San Lorenzo; the medallions for the ceiling; and the 
"Annunciation” in the same church, with its noble 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and the archangel. In 
the Loggia dc' Lanzi is the somewhat ill-proportioned 
CTOup of "Judith and Holofemes”. The marble 
" David ” in the Bargello, uniting the delicacy of the 
adolescent "Baptist” of Casa Martelli with a classic 
fashion of wreath-bound hair, seems a link between 
two of the phases in Donatello's development. Purely 
Renaissance and yet conceived in the antique spirit 
are the "Amorino” (Cupid) and the bronze "David” 
of the National Museum, Florence. Both are in- 
stinct with life and the potent vitality of youth, jubi- 
lant or contained. Pope John XXIII, a personal 
friend of the sculptor, died in Florence, 1419. Dona- 
tello made his tomb, a recumbent portrait-statue in 
the baptistery. In the Duomo of Siena he performed 
the same office for Bishop Pecci. In Siena also he 
made several rare statuettes and reliefs for the chris- 
tening-font of San Giovanni. At Prato, for the open- 
air pulpit of the Duomo, he carved the casement with 
groups of playing children (jmtti). lie is believed to 
have been in Rome again in 1433. A tabernacle of 
the Blessed Virgin in St. I’eter's is said to be by Dona- 
tello, and also the tombstone of (Rovanni Cnvelli in 
Santa Maria in Ara Cocli. In 1443 he went to Padua 
to build the choir-gallery, and remained there some 
ten years. First he carved his "Christ on the Ooss”, 
the head a marvel of workmanship and expression ; 
then statuettes of the Blessed Virgin, St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Anthony, and other saints; also a long 
series of reliefs for the high altar. While in Padua 
Donatello was commissioned to make a monument to 
the Venetian Condottiere (General) Gattamelata 
(Erasmo de' Narni), and ho blocked out the first great 
equestrian statue since classic times. The last known 
statue of Donatello is "St. Louis of Toulouse” in the 
interior of Santa Croce. 

Donatello became bedridden in his latter years, and 
some of his works were completed by his pupils. 
Piero dc' Medici provided for him. Donatello had 
always been lavish with his fellow-workers and assis- 
tants, and took no forethought for himself. His char- 
acter was one of great openness and simplicity, and he 
had an ingenuous appreciation of his own value as an 
artist. Unassuming as he was, his pride of craft and 
independence of spirit would lead him to destroy a 
masterpiece at one blow if his modest price were hag- 
gled over. He was buried beside his patron Cosimo de' 
Medici in the church of San Lorenzo in Florence. 
Donatello was a thorough realist and one of the first 
modellers with whom character and personality in the 
subject meant more than loveliness. His Apostles 
and saints were generally close likenesses of living 


persons. He had a vivid faculty for individual traits 
and expression and a method of powerful handling 
that makes it impossible to forget his creations. In 
such figures as the "Baptist” and the "Magdalen” of 
the baptistery of Florence he apparently studied 
emaciation for its anatomic value. His busts of con- 
temporaries (such as that of Nicol6 da Uzzano, 
"Youth with Breastplate”, etc.) look like casts from 
life. One of the most graceful pieces is the " San Gio- 
vannino”, a relief of a child, in sandstone, in the Bar- 
gello, Florence. Minor works are the "Marzocco” 
(original in the National Museum, Florence) — the lion, 
the emblem of Florence, with the fleur-de-lys fiorenc^e 
shield — and the Martelli escutcheon on the staircase of 
their house. 

LCbke, liiRtory of Sculpture (tr. London, 1872): Perkinb, 
Handbook of Italian Sculpture (New York, 1883); Kka, Dona- 
tello (London, 1900); IUlc^rues, Donatello (l^ondon. 1903); 
Mttntz, Les Prficvrueurs de la Henaissanee (Pans, 1900); Vasmu, 
Ltvea of the Painters (tr. London, 1881). 

M. L. Handley. 

Donation (in Canon Law), the gratuitous trans- 
fer to another of some right or thing. When it consist s 
in placing in the hands of the donee some movable 
object it is known as a gift of hand {donum manualCf 
an offering or oblatioy an alms). Properly speak- 
ing, however, it is a voluntary contract, verbal or 
written, by which the donor expressly agrees to give, 
without consideration, something to the donee, and 
the latter in an equally express manner accepts the 
gift. In Roman law and in some modern codes this 
contract carries with it only the obligation of trans- 
ferring the ownership of the thing in question; actual 
ownership is obtained only by the real trodiiw or 
handing over of the thing itself, or by the observation 
of certain juridically prescribed formalities (L. 20, C. 
De pactis, II, 3). Such codes distinguish betweim 
conventional (or imperfect) and perfect donation, 
i. e. the actual transfer of the thing or right. In 
some countries the contract itself transfers ownership. 
A donation is called remunerative when inspired by a 
sentiment of gratitude for services rendered by the 
donee. Donations are also tlescribed as inter vivos if 
made while the donor yet lives, and aiusd mortis^ 
when made in view or contemplation of death; the 
latter are valid only after the death of the donor and 
until then are at all times revocable. They much re- 
semble testaments and codicils. They are, however, 
on the same footing as donations inter vivas once the 
donor has renounced his right to revoke. In the pur- 
suit of its end the (’hurch needs material aid; it has 
the right therefore to accpiire such aid by donation 
no less than by other means. In its quality of a 
perfect and independent society the Church may also 
decide under what forms and on what conditions it 
will accept donations made to works of religion {dono- 
tiones ad pias causas ) ; it pertains to the State to legis- 
late for all other donations. 

History of EcrLEsiASTicAL Donations. — Even 
before the Edict of Milan (313) the Church was free to 
acquire property by donation either as a juridically 
recognized association {collegium) or as a society ae 
facto tolerated (note that the right to acejuire property 
by last will and testament dates only from 321 in the 
reign of Constantine). Nevertheless, the ('hurch was 
held to observe the pertinent civil legislation, though 
on this head it enjoyed certain privileges; thus, even 
liefore the traditio, or handing over, of the donation to 
a church or a religious institution, the latter acquired 
real rights to the bame (L. 23, C. De sacrosanctis eccle- 
siis, I, 2). Moreover, the insinuatio or declaration of 
the gift before the public authority was required only 
for donations eauivalent in value to 500 solidi (nearly 
twenty-six hundred dollars) or more, a privilege later 
on extended to all donations (L. 34, 36, C. De dona- 
tionibus, VIII, 53). Finally, bishops, priests, and 
deacons yet under parental power were allowed to dis- 
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pose freely, even in favour of the Church, of property 
acquired by them after ordination [L. 33 (34) C De 
episcopis et clericis, I, 3], The Franks, long quite 
unaccustomed to dispose of their property by will, 
were on the other hand generous in donations, espec- 
ially cessiones post olntum, similar to the Homan law 
donations in view of death but carrying with them 
the renunciation on the donor's part of his right of 
revocation; other Frankish donations to the ('hurch 
reserved the usufruct. The institution known as 
precaria eccleaiastica was quite favourable to the 
growth of donations. At the request of the donor 
the Church granted him the use of the donated ob- 
ject for five years, for his life, or even a use transfer- 
able to the heirs of the first occupant. Synods of 
this epoch assert to some extent the validity of 

E ious donations even when the legal requisites had not 
een observed, though as a rule they were not omitted. 
Generally speaking, the consent of the civil authority 
ipnneeps) was not indispensable for the acquisition of 
property by religious corporations. The restrictions 
known as the “ right of amortization" (sec Mortmain) 
are of later date, and are the outcome of theories elab- 
orated in the Middle Ages but carried to their logical 
issue in the modern civil legislation (of Ck)ntincntal 
countries) concerning bien^ de Trunmnortej or pnnierty 
held by inalienable tenure, i. e. the pn)perty ol reli- 
gious corporations, they being perpetual. The 
Church does not accept such legislation ; nevertheless 
the faithful may act accordingly in order to secure to 
their donations the protection of the law. 

( -ANONiCAL Legislation. — Donations are valid and 
obligatory when made by persons capable of disposing 
of their property and accepted by the administ rators of 
ecclesiastical institutions. No other formality is 
required, neither notarial act nor authorization of the 
civil power. The declaration before the public au- 
thority, required by Roman law, is not obligatory in 
canon law. Nor are the faithful obliged to heed (he re- 
strictions whi(‘h are placed by some modern civil codes 
in the way of a free disposition of their property. On 
the other hand the donation must be accepted by the 
donee; it is not true, as some have maintained, that 
every donation for works of religion {ad pins causas) 
implies a vow, i. e. an act in itself obligatory inde- 
peiulently of the acceptance of the donee. If the ad- 
ministrators of an ecclesiastical institution refuse te 
accept a donation, that institution can always obtain 
in canon law a restitutio in integrum, whereby it is 
again put in a condition to accept the refused dona- 
tion. The canonical motives for the revocation or 
diminution of a donation are the birth of children to 
the donor and the donatio inoifinosa, or excessive gen- 
erosity on the latter's part, whereby he diminishes the 
share of inheritance tnat legitimately belongs to his 
children. In both cases, however, the donation is 
valid in canon law to the degree in which it respects 
the legitimate share of the donor's children. It is 
worthy of note that while ecclesiastical and religious 
establishments may give alms, they are bcnind in the 
matter of genuine donations by the provisions of the 
canon law conceniing the alienation of ecclesiastical 
property. 

CliviL Legislation. — In most European countries 
the civil authority restricts in three ways the right of 
the diurch to accept donations: (1) by imposing the 
forms and conditions that the civil codes prescribe for 
donations; (2) by reserving to itself the right of say- 
ing what institutions shall have civil personality and 
be thereby authorized to acquire properly; (3) by 
exacting tne approval of the civil authority, at least 
for important donations. Austria recognizes a juri- 
dical personality not only in those religious institu- 
tions which are charged with the maintenance of 
public worship, but also, through easily graiited ap- 
proval, in religious associations of any kind. The 
BO-called amortization laws (against the traditional 


inalienability of tenure on the part of religious cor- 
porations) have so far remained only a threat, though 
the Government reserves the right to establish such 
legislation. Religious communities, however, are 
reijuired to make known to the civil authorities all 
their acquisitions of property. In Germany, even 
since the promulgation of the Civil Code of the Empire 
(ISJ^d), the legislation varies from State to State. In 
all, however, property rights are recognized by the 
law in only those ecclesiastical institutions that are 
recognized by the State. As a rule, donations must 
be authorized by the civil power if they exceed the 
value of five thousand marks (1250 dollars, or 250 
pounds sterling) though in some states this figure is 
doubled. In Prussia civil authorization is re(iuisite for 
all acquisition of real property by a diocese, a chapter, 
or any ecclesiastical institution. In Italy every do- 
nation must be approved by the civil authority, and 
only the institutions recognized bv the State are al- 
lowed to acejuire proj:>erty; note, however, that sim- 
ple benefices (see Benefice) and religious orders can- 
not acquire this latter privilege. With few exceptions, 
ecclesiastical institutions in Italy are not allowed to 
invest in any other form of property than Govern- 
ment bonds. In France the associations cultueUes, 
or worshif>-associations, are recognized by the State 
as civil entities for the conduct of public worship; it is 
well known, how’^ever, that Pius X forbade the (Cath- 
olics of France to form such associations. That coun- 
try, it is true, recognizes the civil personality of licit 
associations organized for a non-lucrative purpose, 
but declares illicit every religious congregation not 
approved by a special law. At the same time, it. re- 
fuses to approve the ixdigious congregations w’hich 
have sought this approval, and is gradually suppress- 
ing all those which were formerly approved. (See 
PiiorERTY, Ecclesiastical.) 

pKNEiiON, Les fondahons et Jes tiahUssements eccl^stofttiques 
(PiiiiH, 1902); FociiNEitKT, lirtsuourcrM dont VKglxse (hspofte 
pour rccmiisiituer son patnmoine (Pans, 1902); Knecht, 
dcs jusitmanfichen Kirchenvemuifp nsrerJitrs (Hfnttgart, 1905); 
Bondhoit, De capacitate posfsulertdt ecclti^Kr atnte merovtngicd 
(Lonvnin, 19(K)); Lofnin(3, Gcschichtc des dcutschen Kirchcn- 
rechtb (StmHburjr, 1S9S), 11, 653 sq ; ScHMAL/.f^itUEHi ft, Jus 
ccrlcnsuniticum umvi rsum (Itomc, 18*11), III, ii, *430-460; Santi, 
I^ra-tectiimes juris cnnonici (Home, 1898), 111, 206; Wkrnz, Jus 
Decretal ium (Romo, 1901), 111, 270 h(i ; Aichnkr, Comptmdium 
juris ecelisiastici (Bn\en, 1900), 811-815; Silbkuna(jl, Lehr- 
hueh lies kathohschen K irchimrechtn (Ratisbon, 1903), 692 sq.; 
(jFfOEii, Der kirchitiri chtltehe Inhalt der bundeKstaathchen Aus- 
fuhrungsgesetze zum burqertichen Gesetzbuch fur das deutschc 
Ueich in Ardin^ fur kathohsches Kirchenrecht (Mainz, 1901), 
LXXXl, 650 — For the juridical comJition of the Church in the 
different nations of the world in re«po<‘t of property see the ar- 
ticles on various countries in The Catitoi.ic 1'iNrYCT.oPEniA.; 
also a senes <»f ni tides in Rerue cathohaur des instifutums el du 
droit (Puns, 1007), Scries II, vols XXXVlll and XX.XIX; also 
in HuUehn de la socieie de teuislationcomparee (Paris, 1905-1907), 
XXXIV, XXXV. XXXVI. 

A. Van Hove. 

Donation (in Civil Jurisprudence), the gratuitous 
transfer, or gift (Lat. donatio), of ownership of prop- 
erty. The Latin word munus also signified a gift, but 
‘‘a gift on Roino special occasion such as births or mar- 
riages" (Roby, Homan Private Law, Ctoibridge, 
1902, I, 8()). The person transferring ownership 7)y 
donation is termed the donor, the person to whom the 
transfer is made, the donee. In contemplation of law 
donation is “ bfised upon the fundamental right every- 
one has of tiisposing of his property as he wills" (125 
New York Court of Appeals Reports, p. 579), a right, 
howTver, deemed from ancient times an a])propriate 
subject for legal regulation and restraint (see Johns, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, etc., New York, 1904, 
XXI ). 1 )onat ion retiuircs the consent not only of the 

donor to transfer the ownership, but also that of the 
donee to aecept and assume it, ‘'as 1 cannot", remarks 
Pothier (Treatise on Obligations, 4), "by tlu' mere act 
of my own mind transfer to another a right in my 
goods, without a concurrent intention on his ))art to 
accept them". Donations are usually classified as (1) 
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irUer viw8 (among the living) and (2) mortia causa (in 
view of death). 

(1) Inter Vivos. — Sir William Blackstone explains 
(in his Commentaries, II, 441) that in English law 
mutual consent to give and to accept is not a gift, but 
is an imperfect contract void for want of consideration. 
Yet delivery and acceptance l)eing added to the inef- 
fectual consent, the transaction becomes an irrevoca- 
ble transfer by donation inter vivos, regarded in law as 
an executed contract, just as if the preliminary con- 
sents had constituted an effectual ‘‘act in the law’' 
(see Pollock, Principles of Contract, New York. 1906, 
2). “Eveiy gift", remarks Chancellor Kent, "which 
is made perfect by delivery, and every grant, are exe- 
cuted contracts, for they are founded on the mutual 
consent of the parties in reference to a right or interest 

E assing between them" (Commentaries on American 
law, II, 437); and Milton (Paradise Lost, XII, 67) 
says: — 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute; that right we hold 
By his donation. 

According to English law, writing under seal, known 
as a deed, so far transfers personal property without 
actual delivery that ownership vests upon execution 
of the deed, and the donation is irrevocable until dis- 
claimed by the donee (J. W. Smith, The Law of Con- 
tracts, 36, Philadelf)hia, 1885). Not only movable 
things, defined in English law as personal property, but 
land (real estate) may be the subject of this donation 
(24 Vermont Reports, 591; 115 New York Court of 
Appeals Report s, 295) . The legislation of the Emperor 
Justinian abolished requirements which by Roman law 
had previously been necessary to perfect a donation, 
and thenceforth, by force of this legislation, the donor's 
informal agreement to give, bound him to make de- 
livery, Donations, wore, however, rendered revoca- 
ble by the same legislation for a failure to complv with 
their conditions, and also for gross ingratitude (Leage, 
Roman Private Law, London, 1906, 145). The Eng- 
lish law "controls", to quote Chancellor Kent, "gifts 
when made to the prejudice of existing creditors" 
(Commentaries, II, 440); and a donation may be 
avoided if the donor " were under any legal incapacity 
... or if he were drawn in, circumvented or imposed 
upon by false pretences, ebriety or surprise’' (Black- 
stone, (.Commentaries, II, 441). But English law does 
not annul donations for ingratitude nor for various 
other causes mentioned in the Roman law. English law 
"does not", according to Chancellor Kent, "indulge 
in these refinements" (op. cit.). Donations between 
husband and wife were contrary to the policy of the 
Roman law which permitted donatio propter nuptias 
before marriage* only (Leage, op. cit., 95). By Eng- 
lish common law there accrued to a husband full 
ownership of his wife’s personal property, and posses- 
sion for their joint lives of her real property. And be- 
cause English law deemed husband and we one tier- 
son (Bishop, Commentaries on the Law of Married 
Women, Boston, 1873, I, 231), a gift of personal 
property from husband to wife was " impossible ac- 
cording to the old and technical common law’' (ibid., 
730). But the commentator adds that "it is other- 
wise in equity" (ibid., 731). By the French (’ode 
Civil, donations inter vivos, designated entre vifs, are 
recognized; but they are subjected to many restric- 
tions. 

(2) Mortis Causa. — A donation of this kind is made 
when a person "in his last sickness’', to quote Black- 
stone (Commentaries, II, 514), " apprenending his 
dissolution near, delivers or causes -to be delivered 
to another the possession of any personal goods . . . 
to keep in case of his decease’'. The same donation 
may also be made in presence of any other impending 
peril of death. The "Institutes" of Justinian cite a 
classic example: sic et apiui Homerum Telemachus 
danat Piroeo (II, VTI). This donation differs strik- 


ingly from donation inter vivos in not being absolute, 
but conditional on the donor failing to recover from 
the sickness or to escape the peril; also in being de- 
pendent on his not having exercised the right which 
remains to him, of revoking the donation. The 
transfer is thus perfected by death only. Roman law 
permitted such donations between husband and wife 
oecause these were donations quas conjeruntur in tern- 
pus soluti matrimonii (Pothier, Pandect® Justiniane®, 
XXIV, t. i, xix). Nor were donations of this kind from 
husband to wife forbidden by the English common law 
(24 Vermont Reports, 596). As the danger in view of 
which the donation is made must be actually present, 
therefore a transfer from an owner " not terrified by 
fear of any present peril, but moved by the general con- 
sideration of man’s mortality", cannot be sustained as 
a donation mortis causa. A transfer of ownership of 
real estate cannot be effected by this form of donation. 
And any donation mortis causa expressly embracing 
the whole of the donor’s property has been said to be 
illegal, being deemed to be an attempt to escape dis- 
position by last will (American Law Remster, I, 25). 
The grounds already referred to on which a donation 
inter vivos may be avoided seem also grounds for avoid- 
ing a donation mortis causa. In every instance the evi- 
dence establishing such a donation as against a donor’s 
representatives must " be clear anti convincing, strong 
and satisfactory " (125 New York Court of Appeals Re- 
ports, 757). For this "death-bed disfmsition of 
property", as it is termed by Blackstone (op. cit.), is 
not a favourite of the law. Many years ago a lord 
chancellor of England, profoundly learned in the law 
and noted for his conservatism suggested that if " this 
donatio mortis causa was struck out of our law alto- 


gether it would be (piite as well" (American Law Reg- 
ister, I, II). And by the (’ode Civil it has been 
"struck out" of the law of France. 

Story, Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence (BoMfon, 1886), 
607, 608; Parsons, The Law of Contracts (Boston, 1904), 1, 
254-60; S Vesey Jrs. Reports (Boston, 1844), 119; 4 Wheaton's 
Reports. Sup. Ct. U. S. (New York, 1819), 518; hi) New York 
Court of Appeals Reports, 17; La Grande Encifc., s. v. 

C'HAllLKS W. SlOANE. 


Donation of Constantine (Lat. Donatio Constan- 
tini). — Bv this name is understood, since the end of 
the Middle Ages, a forged document of Emperor (’on- 
stantine the Great, by which large privileges and rich 
possessions were conferred on the }) 0 })e and the Ro- 
man Church. In the oldest known (ninth century) 
manuscript (Bibliotheciue Nationale, Paris, MS. Latin 
2777) and in manv otlicr manuscripts the document 
bears the title: "Constitutum domni (.'onstantini im- 
peratoris". It is addressed by Constantine to Pope 
Sylvester I (314-35) and consists of two parts. In 
the first (entitled " (’onfessio ’ ’) the emj)eror relates how 
he was instructed in the Christian Faith by Sylvester, 
makes a full pnifession of faith, and tells of his bap- 
tism in Rome by that pope, and how he was thereby 
cured of leprosy. In the second part (the " Donatio ' 0 
Constantine is made to confer on Sylvester and his 
successors the following privileges and possessions: 
the pope, as successor of St. Peter, has the primacy 
over the four Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, (Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem, also over all the bishops 
in the world. The Lateran basilica at Rome, built by 
Constantine, shall surpass all churches as their he^, 
similarly the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul shall 
be endowed with rich possessions. The chief Roman 
ecclesiastics {clerici cardinales), among whom senators 
may also be received, shall obtain the same honours 
and distinctions as the senators. Like the emperor 
the Roman (’hurch shall have as functionaries cubi- 
cularii, ostiarii, and ercubitores. The poj® shall enjoy 
the same honorary rights as the emperor, among 
them the right to wear an imperial crown, a purple 
cloak and tunic, and in general all imperial insignia or 
signs of distinction; but as Sylvester refused to put on 
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his head a golden crown, the emperor invested him 
with the high white cap {phrygium). C^onstantine, the 
document continues, rendered to the pope the service 
of a stratoTy i. e. he 1^ the horse upon which the pope 
rode. Moreover, the emperor makes a present to 
the pope and his successors of the Lateran palace, of 
Rome and the provinces, districts, and towns of Italy 
and all the Western regions {tarn palatium nostrum, ut 
preUiium est, quamque Romis urbis et (mines Italifo seu 
occidenUilium regionum provincias loca et civitates). 
The document goes on to say that for himself the em- 
eror has established in the East a new capital which 
ears his name, and thither he removes his govern- 
ment, since it is inconvenient that a secular einf)eror 
have power where (iod has established the residence of 
the head of the (Christian religion. The document 
concludes with maledictions against all who dare t/O 
violate these donations and with the assurance that 
the emperor has signed them with his own hand and 
placed them on the tomb of St. I'eter. 

This document is without doubt a forgery, fabri- 
cated somewhere between the years 750 and 850. As 
early as the fifteenth century its falsity was known 
and demonstrated. Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (i)e 
ConcordantiA Catholicfl, III, ii, in the Basle ed. of his 
Opera, 1565. T) spoke of it as a dirUtmcn (tpo(njplium. 
Home years later (1440) Lorenzo Valla (De falso cred- 
ita et ementita Constantini donationc declamatio, 
Mainz, 1518) proved the forgery with certainty. In- 
depenilently of both his jiredecessors, Reginald Pe- 
cocke, Bishop of Chichester (1450-57), reached a simi- 
lar conclusion in his work, '^The Repressor of over 
much Blaming of the Clergy’^, Rolls Senes, II, 351- 
366. Its genuinity was yet occasionally defended, 
and the document still further us^ as authentic, until 
Baronius in his ^^Annales Ecclesiastici ’ ^ (ad an. 324) 
admitted that the Donatio ’’ was a forgery, where- 
after it was soon universally admitted to be such. It 
is so clearly a fabrication that there is no reason to 
wonder that, with the revival of historical criticism in 
the fifteenth century, the true character of the docu- 
ment w'as at once recognized. The forger made use 
of various authorities, which Craucrt and others (see 
below) have thoroughly investigated. The introduc- 
tion and the conclusion of the document are imitated 
from authentic writings of the imperial period, but 
formiihe of other periotls are also utilized. In the 
“Confession’' of faith the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity is explained at length, afterwards the Fall 
of man and the Incarnation of Christ. There are 
also reminiscences of the decrees of the Iconoclast 
Synod of Constantinople (751) against the veneration 
of images. The narrative of the conversion and heal- 
ing of the emjKjror is base<l on the apocryiihal Acts of 
Sjdvester (Acta or Gesta Sylvestri), yet all the partic- 
ulars of the “ Donatio” narrative do not appear in the 
hitherto known texts of that legend. The distinctions 
conferred on the pojie and the cardinals of the Roman 
Church the forger pnibably invented and de.scribed 
according to certain contemporair rites and the court 
ceremonial of the Roman and the Byzjintine emperors. 
The author also used the biographies of the pojies in 
the Liber Pontificalis (q. v.), likewise eighth-century 
letters of the popes, especially in his account of the im- 
perial donations. . . 

The authorship of this document is still wrapped in 
obscurity. Occasionally, but without suflicient rea- 
son, critics have attributed it to the author of the 
False Decretals (q. v.) or to some Roman ecclesiastic 
of the eighth century. On the other hanci, the time 
and place of its composition have lately been thor- 
oughly studied by numerous investigators (especially 
Germans), though no sure and universally accepted 
conclusion has yet been reached. As to the place of 
the forgery Baronius (Annales, ad. an. main- 

tained that it was done in the East by a schismatic 
Greek; it is, indeed, found in Greek canonical collec- 


tions. Natalis Alexander opposed this view, and it is 
no longer held by any recent historian. Many of the 
recent critical students of the document locate its com- 
position at Rome and attribute the forgery to an eccle- 
siastic, their chief argument being an intrinsic one: 
this false document was composea in favour of the 
popes and of the Roman Church, therefore Rome it- 
self must have had the chief interest in a forgery exe- 
cuted for a purpose so clearly expressed. Moreover, 
the sources of the document are chiefly Roman. 
Nevertheless, the earlier view of Zaccaria and others 
that the forgery originated in the Frankish Empire has 
quite recently been ably defended by Hergenrfither 
and Grauert (see below). They call attention to the 
fact that the “ Donatio” appears first in Frankish col- 
lectkms, i. e. in the False Decretals and in the above- 
mentioned Ht-Denis manuscript ; moreover the earli- 
est certain quotation of it is by Frankish authors in 
the second half of the ninth century. Finally, this 
document was never used in the papal chancery until 
the middle of the eleventh centuiy, nor in general is it 
referred to in Roman sources until the time of Otto III 
(983-1002, i. c. in case the famous “Diploma” of this 
emperor be authentic). The first certain use of it at 
Rome was by Leo IX in 1054, and it is to be noted 
that this p()}^ was by birth and training a German, 
not an Italian. The writers mentioned have shown 
that the chief aim of the forgery was to prove the 
justice of the transhitio imperii to the Franks, i. e. 
the transfer of the imperial title at the coronation of 
Charlemagne in 800; the forgery was, therefore, im- 
portant mainly for the Frankish Empire. This view 
is rightly tenable against the opinion of the majority 
that the forgery originated at Rome. 

A still greater divergency of opinion reigns as to the 
time of its composition. Some have asserted (more 
recently Martens, Friedrich, and Bayet) that each of 
its two parts was fabricated at different times. Mar- 
tens holds that the author cxcchUhI his forgery at 
brief intervals; that the “(k)nstitutum” originated 
after 8(X) in connexion with a letter of Adrian 1 (778) 
to Charlemagne wherein the poi>e acknowledged the 
imperial position to which the Frankish king by his 
own efforts and fortune had attaineil. Friedrich (see 
lielow), on the contrary, attempts to prove that the 
“Constitutum” w^as composed of two really distinct 
parts. The gist of the first part, the so-called “(’on- 
fessio”, appeared between 638 and 053, probably 638- 
641, while the second, or “Donatio” proper, was writ- 
ten m the reign of Stejihen IT, between 752 and 757, by 
Paul, brother and successor of Pope Stephen. Ac- 
cording to Bayet the first part of the document was 
compoaetl in the time of Paul I (757-767); the latter 
part appeared in or about the year 774. In opposi- 
tion to these opinions most historians maintain that 
the document was written at the same time and wholly 
by one author. But when was it written? Colom- 
bier decides for the reign of Pope Conon (686-687), 
Genelin for the beginning of the eighth century (be- 
fore 728). But neither of these views is supported by 
sufficient reasons, and both are certainly untenable. 
Most investigators accept as the earliest possible date 
the pontificate of Htephen II (752-757), thus estab- 
lishing a connexion between the forgery and the his- 
torical events that led to the origin of the States of the 
Church and the Western Empire of the Frankish kings. 
But in what year or period from the above-mentioned 
pontificate of Stephen II until the reception of the 
“Constitutum” in the collection of the False Decre- 
tals (c. 840-50) was the forgery executed? Nearly 
every student of this intricate question maintains his 
own distinct view. It is necessary first to answer a 
preliminary question: Did Pope Adrian I in his letter 
to (liarlemjignc of the year 778 (Codex Carolinus, ed. 
JafT6, Ep. Ixi) exhibit a knowledge of the “Constitu- 
tum”? From a passage of this letter (Sicut tempori- 
bus beati Silvestri Romani pontificis a sanct® recorda- 
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tionis piissimo Constantino inagno imperatore per eius 
largitatem sancta Dei Catholica et Apostolica Konaana 
ecciesia elevata et exaltata est et potestatem in his 
li^periflB partibus largiri dignatus, ita et in his vestris 
fclicissimis temporibus atque nostris sancta Dei cede- 
sia, id est beati Petri apostoli, germinet atque exultet. 
. . .) several writers, e. g. Dellinger, Langen, Meyer, and 
othera have concluded that Adrian I was then aware 
of this forge^, so that it must have appeared before 
778. Friedrich assumes in Adrian I a knowledge of 
the ^'Constitutum'* from his letter to Emperor Con- 
stantine VI written in 786 (Mansi, Concil. ("oil., XII, 
1056). Most historians, however, rightly refrain 
from asserting that Adrian I made use of this docu- 
ment; from his letters, therefore, the time of its origin 
cannot be deduced. 

Most of the recent writers on the subject assume the 
origin of the ** Donatio between 752 and 795. Among 
them, some decide for the pontificate of Stephen II 
(752-757) on the hypothesis that the author of the 
forgeiy wished to substantiate thereby the claims of 
this pope in his negotiations with Pepin (Dellinger, 
Hauck, Friedrich, B6hmcr). Others lower the date 
of the fo^ery to the time of Paul I (757-767), and base 
their opinion on the political events in Italy under 
this j)ope, or on the fact that he had a special venera- 
tion for St. Sylvester, and that the ^'Donatio” liad es- 

g ^cially in view the honour of this saint (Scheffer- 
oichorst, Mayer). Others again locate its t)rigin in 
the pontificate of Adrian I (772-795), on the hypo- 
thesis that this pope hoped thereby to extend the sec- 
ular authority of tne Roman ("hurch over a great part 
of Itaty and to create in this way a powerful ecclesias- 
tical State under papal government (Langen, Loen- 
ing). A smaller group of writers, however, remove 
the forgery to some date after 800, i. e. after the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne as emperor. Among these. 
Martens and Weiland assign the document to the last 
years of the reign of Charlemagne, or the first years of 
Louis the Pious, i. e. somewhere between 800 and 840. 
They argue that the chief purpose of the forgery was to 
bestow on the Western ruler the imperial power, or 
that the Const! tutum’’ was meant to indicate what 
the new em))eror, as successor of Constantine the 
Great, might have conferred on the Roman ("hurch. 
Those writers also who seek the forger in the 
Frankish Empire maintain that the document was 
written in the ninth century, c. g, especially llergen- 
rother and Grauert. The latter ojiines that the 
“Constitutum” originated in the moiuistery of 8t- 
Denis, at Paris, shortly before or about the same time 
as the False Decretals, i. e. between 840 and 850. 

(losely connectetl with the date of the forgery is the 
other question concerning the primary purpose of the 
forger of the ‘‘Donatio . Here, too, there exists a 
great variety of opinions. Most of the writers who 
locate at Rome itself the origin of the forgery main- 
tain that it was intended principally to support the 
claims of the popes to secular power in Italy; they 
diff er, however, as to the extent of the said claims. Ac- 
cording to D6llingcr the “ Const! tutum ’ ' was destined to 
aid in the creation of a united Italy under papal gov- 
ernment. Others would limit the papal claims to 
those districts which Stephen II sought to obtain from 
Pepin, or to isolated territories which, then or later, 
the popes desired to acquire. In general, this class of 
historians seeks to connect the forgery with the his- 
torical events and political movements of that time in 
Ital\ (Mayer, Langen, Friedrich, Loening, and others). 
Several of these writers lay more stress on the eleva- 
tion of the papacy than on the donation of territories. 
Occasionally it is maintained that the forger sought to 
secure for the pope a kind of higher secular power, 
something akin to imperial supremacy as against the 
Frankish (>>vemment, then solidly established in 
Italy. Again, some of this class limit to Italy the ex- 
pression occidentalium regionum jrromndaSf but most 


of them understand it to mean the whole former West- 
ern Empire. This is the attitude of Weiland, for 
whom the chief object of ^e forgery is the increase of 
papal power over the imperial, and the establishment 
of a kmd of unperial supremacy of the pope over the 
whole West. For this reason also he lowers the date 
of the “Constitutum” no further than the end of the 
reign of Charlemagne (814). As a matter of fact, 
however, in this document Sylvester does indeed ob- 
tain from Constantino imperial rank and the emblems 
of imperial dignity, but not the real imperial suprem- 
acy. Martens therefore sees in the forgery an effort 
to elevate the papacy in general ; all alleged preroga- 
tives of the pope and of Roman ecclesiastics, all gifts 
of landed possessions, and rights of secular govern- 
ment are meant to promote and confirm this eleva- 
tion, and from it all the new Emjicror ('harlcmagne 
ought to draw practical conclusions for his behaviour 
in relation to the pope. Scheffer-Boichorst holds a 
singular opinion, namely that the forger intended jiri- 
marily the glorification of Sylvester and ("onstantine, 
and only in a secondary way a defence of the papal 
claims to territorial possessions. Grauert, for whom 
the forger is a Frankish subject, shares the view of 
Hergenrcither, i. e. the forger had in mind a defence of 
the new Western Empire from the attacks of the By- 
zantines. Tlierefore it was highly important for him 
to establish the legitimacy of the newly founded 
empire, and this purpose was especially aided by all 
that the document alleges concerning the elevation of 
the pope. From the foregoing it will be s(M»n that the 
last word of historical research in this matter still re- 
mains to be said. Important questions concerning the 
sources of the forgery, the place and time of its origin, 
the tendency of the forger, yet await their solution. 
New researches will probably pay still greater atten- 
tion to textual criticism, especially that of the first 
part or “Confevssion’^ of faith. 

As far as the evidence at hand permits us to judge, 
the forged “ Constitutimi ” was first made krumn in 
the Frankish Empire. The oldest extant manuscript 
of it, certainly from the ninth century, was written in 
the Frankish Empire. In the second half of that cen- 
tury the document is expressly mentioned by three 
Frankish writers. Ado, Bishop of Vienne, speaks of 
it in his Chronicle (De sex a‘tatibus mundi, ad an. 
306, in P. L., ("XXI 11, 92); iEneas, Bishop of Paris, 
refers to it in defence of the Roman primacy (Adver- 
sus Gnecos, c. ceix, op. cit., ("XXI, 758) ; Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Reims, mentions the donation of Rome 
to the pope by Constantine the Great according to the 
“Constitutum^’ (De ordine palatii, c. xiii, op. cit , 
eXXV, 998). The document obtained wider circula- 
tion by its incorjmration with the False Decretals 
(840-850, or more specifically between 847 and 852; 
Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianac, Leiiizig, 
1863, p. 219). At Rome no use was made of the aocu- 
ment during the ninth and. the tenth centuries, not 
even amid the conflicts and difficulties of Nicholas I 
with Constantinople, when it might have served as a 
welcome argument for the claims of the poiie. The 
first poiie who used it in an official act and relied upon 
it, was Leo IX; in a letter of 1054 to Michael Ca?ru- 
larius. Patriarch of Constantinople, he cites the “ Don- 
atio to show that the Holy See possessed both an 
earthly and a heavenly immrium, the royal priest- 
hood. Thenceforth the “Donatio’^ acijuires more 
importance and is more frequently used as evidence in 
the ecclesiastical and jiolitical conflicts between the 
papacy and the secular power. Anselm of Lucca and 
("ardinal Dcusdedit inserted it in their collections of 
canons. Gratian, it is true, excluded it from his “ De- 
cretum”, but it was soon added to it as “ Palea”. The 
ecclesiastical writers in defence of the papacy (luring 
the conflicts of the early part of the twelfth century 
quoted it as authoritative (Hup) of Fleuiy, De regi& 
potestate et ecclesiastic^, (iignitate, II; Placidus of 
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Nonantula, De honore ecclesiffi, cc. Ivii, xci, cli; Dis- 
putatio vel defensio Paschalis papae; Honorius Augus- 
todunensis, De summA gloriae, c. xvii; cf. Mon. Clerm 
Hist., Libelli de lite, II, 45(), 591, 614, 6,S5; HI, 71). 
St. Peter Damian also relied on it in hLs writings 
against the antipope Cadalous of Parma (Discej)tatio 
synodalis, in Libelli de lite, I, 88). Gregory VII him- 
self never quoted this document in his long warfare for 
ecclesiastical liberty against the secular power. But 
Urban 11 made use of it in 1091 to support his claims 
on the island of Corsica. Later popes (Innocent 111 
Gregory IX, Innocent IV) took its authenticity for 
granted (Innocent III, Sermo de sancto Silvestro, in 
P. L., CCXVII, 481 stiq.; Raynaldus, Annales, ad an. 
1236, n. 24; Potthast, Regesta, no. 11,848), and eccle- 
siastical writers often adduced its evidence in favour 
of the papacy. The medieval adversaries of the poi)e8, 
on the other hand, never denied the validity of this 
appeal to the pretended donation of (bnstantine, but 
endeavoured to show that the legal deductions drawn 
from it were founded on false interpretations. The 
authenticity of the document, as already stated, was 
doubted by no one before the fifteenth century. It 
was known to the Greeks in the second half of the 
twelfth century, when it appiears in the collection of 
Theodore Balsarnon (1169 sqq.); later on anotiier 
Greek canonist, Matthaus Blastares (about 1335), ad- 
mitted it into his collection. It appears also in other 
Greek works. Moreover, it was highly esteemed in 
the Greek East. The Greeks claimecl, it is well known, 
for the Bishop of New Rome (CVinstantinople) the same 
honorary rights as those enjoyed by the Bishop of 
Old Rome. But now, by virtue of this ilocument, they 
claimed for the Byzantine clergy also the privileges 
and prerogatives granted to the poj)e and the Roman 
ecclesiastics. In the West, long after its authenticity 
was disputed in the fifteenth century, its validity was 
still upheld by the majority of canonists and jurists 
who continued throughout the sixteenth century to 
quote it as authentic. And though Baronins and later 
historians acknowledged it to be a forgery, they en- 
deavoured to marshal other authorities in defence of 


its content, especially as regards the imperial dona- 
tions. In later times even this wiis abandoned, so that 
now the whole “C^institutuni both in form and con- 
tent, is rightly considered in all senses a forgery. See 
False Decketals; Sylvester 1; States of the 
Ghurch; Temporal Power. 
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Pippin und Karl dem Grossen (Stuttgart, 188 IX 327 *<99 I Ii>km, 
Die falsche Oeneralkonzrssion Konstantins <U's Grossen (Munich, 
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1898), 151 sqq.; (Jhauert, Die konstantini^ctw Schenku^ in 
Htslortsches Jahrbuch (1882), 3 sqq. (1883), 4.> sqq., 674 sqq. 
(1884), 117 sqq.; Lanqen, Entstehung und J i^enz der konstan- 
tiniaehen Schcnkungsvrkunde in Histonsche Zntachnft fiir Kir- 
chmrccht (1889), 137 sqq , 185 sqq.; Brcnneu />qs 
tum Constantini in FesCmhe fur R von Oneist (Berlin, 3 

sqq ; Friedrich, Die konstantinische Sc^nkung (Nordlmgen, 
1889); Scheffer-Boichorst, Neuerc Forschungen uber die 
kotutanltniorhr Schenkung in 

Csterr. Oeechichtsforseh. (1889)i 302 Rqq. (1890), 1-8 sqq , Lam 
precht, Die romische Frage von h onig PiPP'^n. bis auf 
Ludwig den Frommen (Leipzig, 1889), 117 sqq ; Loenino, 
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J. P. Kirsch. 

Donatists. — ;The Donatist schism in Africa began 
in 311 and flourished just one hundred years, until the 
conference at Cartilage in 411, after which its impor- 
tance waned. 

Causes of the Schism. — In order to trace the ori- 
gin of the division we have to go back to the persecu- 
tion under Diocletian. The first edict of that em- 
peror against Christians (24 Feb., 303) commanded 
their churches to be destroyed, their Sacred Books to 
be delivered up and burnt, while they themselves were 
outlawed. Severer measures followed in 304, when 
the fourth edict ordered all to ofTcr incense to the idols 
under pain of death. After the abdication of Maxi- 
mian in 305, the persecution seems to have abated in 
Africa. Until then it was terrible. In Numidia the 
governor, Florus, was infamous for his cruelty, and, 
though many officials may have been, like the procon- 
sul Anuliiius, unwilling to go further than they were 
obliged, yet St. Optatus is able to say of the Christ ians 
of the whole country that some were confessors, some 
were martyrs, some fell, only those who were liidtlen 
escaped. The exaggerations of the highly strung 
African character showed themselves. A hundred 
years earlier Tertullian had taught that flight from 

{ icrsecution was not pennissiblc. Some now went 
leyond this, and voluntarily gave tliemselves up to 
martyrdom as (Jhristians. Their motives were, how- 
ever, not always aliove suspicion. Mensurius, the 
Bishop of Carthage, in a letter to ScKJundus, Bishop of 
Tigisi, then the senior bishop (primate) of Numidia, 
declares that he had forbidden any to Ixj honoured as 
martyrs who had given themselves up of their own 
accord, or who hatl boasted that they possessed copies 
of the Scri])tures which they would not relin(]|uish; 
some of these, he says, were criminals and debtors to 
the iState, who thought they might by this means rid 
themselves of a burdensome life, or else wipe away the 
remembnmee of their misdeeds, or (it least gain money 
and enjoy in prison the luxuries supplied by the kiml- 
ness of (-hristiaiis. The later excesses of the (Urcum- 
cellions .show that Mensurius had some ground for the 
severe line he took. He explains that he had himself 
taken the Sacred Books of the (flmrcli to his own 
house, and had substituted a number of heretical 
writings, which the persecutors had seized without 
asking for more; the proconsul, when informed of tlie 
deception, refused to search the bishop’s private 
house. Secundus, in his reply, without blaming Men- 
surius, somewhat pointedly praised the martyrs who 
in his own province had been tortured and put to 
death for refusing to deliver up the Scriptures; he 
himself had replied to the officials who came to search: 
“ I am a Christhin and a bishop, not a traditor” This 
word traditor became a techmeal expression to desig- 
nate those who had given up the Sacred Books, and 
also those who had committed the worse crimes of de- 
livering up the sacred vessels and even their own 
brethren. 

It is certain that relations were strained between 
the confessors in prison at Carthage and their bishop. 
If we may credit the Donatist Acts of the forty-nine 
martyrs of Abitene, they broke off communion with 
Mensurius. We are informed in these Acts that Men- 
surius was a traditor by his own confession, and that 
his deacon, (/Sicilian, raged more furiously against the 
martvrs than did the persecutors themselves; he set 
armed men with whips before the door of the prison to 

E revent their receiving any succour; the food brought 
y the piety of Christians was thrown to the dogs })y 
these ruffians, and the drink provided was spilled in 
the street, so that the martyra, whose condemnation 
the mild proconsul had deferred, died in prison of 
hunger and thirst. This story is recognized by Du- 
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chesne and others as exaggerated. It would be better 
to say that the main point is incredible; the prisoners 
would not have been allowed by the Roman officials to 
starve ; the details — that Mensurius confessed himself 
a traditor, that he prevented the succouring of the im- 
prisoned confessors — are simply founded on the letter 
of Mensurius to Secundus. Thus we may safely reject 
all the latter part of the Acts as fictitious. The earlier 
part is authentic: it relates how certain of the faithful 
of Abitenc met and celebrated their usual Sunday ser- 
vice, in defiance of the emperor’s edict, under the 
leadership of the priest Satuminus, for their bishop was 
a traditor and they disowned him; they were sent to 
Carthage, made bold replies when interrogated, and 
were imprisoned by Anulinus, who might have con- 
demned them to death forthwith. The whole account 
is characteristic of the fervid African temperament. 
We can well imagine how the prudent Mensurius and 
his lieutenant, the deacon Csecilian, were disliked by 
some of the more excitable amon^ their flock. 

We know in detail how the mtiuiries for sacred 
lx>oks were carried out, for the official minutes of an 
investigation at Cirta (afterwards Constantine) in 
Numidia are preserved. The bishop and his clergy 
showed themselves ready to give up all they had, but 
drew the line at betraying their brethren; even here 
their generosity was not remarkable, for they added 
that the names and addresses were well known to the 
officials. The examination was conducted by Muna- 
tius Felix, perpetual flamen, curator of the colony of 
Cirta. Having arrived with his satellites at the bish- 
op’s house — in Numidia the searching was more se- 
vere than in Proconsular Africa — the bishop was 
found with four priests, three deacons, four subdea- 
cons and several fossores (diggers). Those declared 
that the Scriptures were not tliere, but in the hands of 
the lectors; and in fact the bookcase was found to l)e 
empty. The clergy present refused to give the names 
of the lectors, saying they were known to the notaries; 
but, with the exception of the books, they gave in an 
inventory of all possessions of the church: two golden 
chalices, six of silver, six silver cruets, a silver bowl, 
seven silver lamps, two candlesticks, seven short 
bronze lamji-stands with lamps, eleven bronze lamps 
with chains, eighty-two women’s tunics, twenty-eight 
veils, sixteen men’s tunics, thirteen pairs of men’s 
boots, forty-seven pairs of women’s boots, nineteen 
countrymen's smocks. Presently the subdeacon 8il- 
vanus brought forth a silver box and another silver 
lamp, which he had found behind a jug. In the din- 
ing-room were four casks and seven jugs. A subdea- 
con produced a thick book. Then the houses of the 
lectors were visited: Eugenius gave up four volumes, 
Felix, the mosaic-worker, gave up five, Victorinus 
eight. Project us five large volumes and two small ones, 
the grammarian Victor two codices and five quinions, 
or gatherings of five leaves; Euticius of (’ffsarea de- 
clared that he had no books; the wife of Foddeo pro- 
duced six volumes, and said she had no more, and a 
search was without further result. It is interesting to 
notice that the books were all codices (in book form), 
not rolls, which had gone out of fashion in the course 
of the preceding century. 

It is to be hoped that such disgraceful scenes were 
infrequent. A contrasting instance of heroism is 
fouml in the story of Felix, Bishop of Tibiuca, who 
was haled before the magistrate on the very day, 5 
June, 303, when the decree was posted up in that city. 
He refused to give up any books, and was sent to Car- 
thage. The proconsul Anulinus, unable by close con- 
finement to weaken his determination, sent him on to 
Rome to Maximian Hercules. 

In 305 the persecution had relaxed, and it was pos- 
sible to unite fourteen or more bishops at Cirta in 
order to give a successor to Paul. Secundus presided 
as primate, and in his zeal he attempted to examine 
the conduct of his colleagues. They met in a private 


house, for the church had not yet been restored to the 
Christians. ‘*We must first try ourselves^’, said the 
primate, “ before we can venture to ordain a bishop”. 
To Donatus of Mascula he said : ” You are said to have 
been a traditor.” ”You know”, replied the bishop, 

how Florus searched for me that I might offer in- 
cense, but God did not deliver me into his hands, 
brother. As God forgave me, do you reserve me to 
His judgment.” “ What then ”, said Secundus, ” shall 
we say of the martyrs? It is because thev did not 
give up anything that they were crowned.*^’ “Send 
me to God,^’ said Donatus, “ to Him will I give an ac- 
count.” (In fact, a bishop was not amenable to pen- 
ance and was properly “reserved to (iod” in this 
sense.) “Stand on one side”, said the president, and 
to Marinus of Aquae Tibilitanae he said : “You also are 
said to be a traditor.” Marinus said : “ I gave papers 
to Pollux; my books are safe.” This was not ^tis- 
factory, and Secundus said: “Go over to that side”; 
then to Donatus of Calama: “You are said to be a 
traditor.” “I gave up books on medicine.” Secun- 
dus seems to have been incredulous, or at least he 
thought a trial was needed, for again he said : “ Stand 
on one side.” After a gap in the Acts, we read that 
Secundus turned to Victor, Bishop of Russicade: 
“You are said to have given up the Four Gospels.” 
Victor replied: “It was the curator, Valentinus; he 
forced me to throw them into the fire. Forgive me 
this fault, and God wdll also forgive it.” Secundus 
said: “Stantl on one side.” Secundus (after another 
gap) said to Purpurius of Limata: “You are said to 
have killed the two sons of your sister at Mileum” 
(Milevis). Purpurius answered with vehemence: “ Do 
you think I am frightened by you as the others are? 
What did you do yourself when the curator and his 
officials tried to make you give up the Scriptures? 
How did you manage to get off scot-free, unless you 
gave them something, or ordered something to be 
given? They certainly did not let you go for noth- 
ing! As for me I have killed and I kill those wfio arc 
against me ; do not provoke me to say any more. You 
know that 1 do not mt erf ere where 1 have no business.” 
At this outburst a nephew of Secundus said to the 
primate: “You hear what they say of you? He is 
ready to withdraw and make a scliism; anil the same 
is true of all those whom you accuse; and 1 know they 
are capable of turning you out and condemning you, 
and you alone will then be the heretic. What is it to 
you what they have done? Each must give his ac- 
count to God.” Secundus (as St. Augustine points 
out) had apparently no reply ready against the accusa- 
tion of Purpurius, so he turned to the two or three 
bishops who remained unaccustHl: “What do you 
think? ” These answered : “ They have God to Whom 
they must give an account.” Secundus said: “You 
know and God knows. Sit down.” And all replied: 
Dfi() gratias. 

These minutes have been preserved for us by St. 
Augustine. The later Donatists declared them forged, 
but not only could St. Optatus refer to the age of the 
parchment on which they were written, but tliey are 
made easily credible by the testimonies given before Ze- 
nophilus in 320. Seeck, as well as Duchesne (see below) , 
upholds their genuineness. We hear from St. Optatus 
of another fallen Numidian bishop, who refused to 
come to the council on the pretext of bad eyes, but in 
reality for fear his fellow-citizens should prove that he 
had offered incense, a crime of which the other bishops 
were not guilty. The bishops proceeded to ordain a 
bishop, and they chose Silvanus, who, as a subdeacon, 
assisted in the search for sacreil vessels. The people 
of (firta rose up against him, crying that he was a tra- 
ditor, and demanded the appointment of a certain 
Donatus. But country people and gladiators were 
engaged to set him in the episcopal chair, to wliich he 
was carried on the back of a man named Mutus. 

CiECiLiAN AND Majorinus. — A Certain Donatus of 
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Casaj Nigrae is said to have caused a schism in Car- 
thage during the lifetime of Mensurius. In 311 Max- 
entius obtained dominion over Africa, and a deacon of 
Carthage, Felix, was accused of writing a defamatory 
letter against the tyrant. Mensurius was said to luive 
concealed his deacon in liis house and was summoned 
to Rome. He was acquitted, but died on his return 
journey. Before his departure from Africa, he had 
given the gold and silver ornaments of the church to 
the care of certain old men, and had also consigned an 
inventory of these effects to an aged woman, who was 
to deliver it to the next bishop. Maxentius gave lil>- 
erty to the Christians, so that it was possible for an 
election to be held at Carthage. The bishop of Car- 
thage. like the pope, was commonly consecrated by a 
neighbouring bishop, assisted by a certain number of 
others from the vicinity. He was primate not only of 
the proconsular province, but of the other provinces 
of North Africa, including Numidia, Byzacenc, Tripo- 
litana, and the two Mauretania^ which were all gov- 
erned by the vicar of prefects. In each of these prov- 
inces the local primacy was attached to no town, but 
was held by the senior bishop, until St. Gregory the 
Great made the office elective. St. Optatus implies 
that the bishops of Numidia, many of whom were at 
no great distance from Carthage, had expected that 
they would have a voice in the election; but two 
priests, Botrus and Caelestius, who each expected to be 
elected, had managed that only a small number of 
bishops should \>e present. Caecilian, the deacon wdio 
had been so obnoxious to the martyrs, was duly 
chosen by the whole people, placed in the chair of 
Mensurius, and consecrated l3y Felix, Bishop of Ap- 
tonga or Abtughi. The old men who had charge of 
the treasure of the church were obliged to give it up; 
they joined with Botrus and Caelestius in refusing to 
acknowledge the new bishop. They were assisted by 
a rich lady named Lucilla, who had a grudge against 
Ciecilian because he had rebuked her habit of kissing 
the bone of an uiicanonized (non vindicatus) martyr 
immediately before receiving Holy Communion. 
Prol)ably we have here again a martyr whose death 
was line to his own ill-regulated fervour. 

Secundus, as the nearest primate, came with his 
suffragans to Carthage to judge the affair, and in a 
great council of seventy bishops declared the ordina- 
tion of Ca»eilian to l>e invalid, as having been per- 
formed by a traditor. A new bishop was consecrated, 
Majorinus, who belonged to the household of Lucilla 
and had been a lector in the dcacoiiry of Caecilian. 
That lady provided the sum of 400 folles (more than 
11,000 dollars), nominally for the poor; but all of it 
went into the pockets of the bish()j)s, one-quarter of 
the sum being seized by Purpurius of Lima t a. (’acci- 
lian had possession of the basilica and the cathedra of 
Cyprian, and the people were with him, so that he re- 
fused to appear l^eforc the council. “ If 1 am not 
properly consecrated' he said ironically, “let them 
treat me as a deacon, and lay hands on me afresh, and 
not on another.” On this reply being brought, Pur- 
purius cried: “ Let him come here, and instead of lay- 
ing hands on him, we will break his head in penance. 
No wonder that the action of this council, which ^at 
letters throughout Africa, had a great influence. But 
at Carthage it was well known that ( a>cilian was the 
choice of the people, and it was not believed that 
Felix of Aptonga had given up the Sacred Books. 
Rome and Italy had given Ciecilian their communion. 
The Church of the moderate Mensurius did not hold 
that consecration by a traditor was invalid, or even 
that it was illicit, if the traditor was still m lawful pos- 
session of his see. The council of becundus, on the 
contrary, declared that a triulitor could not act as a 
bishop, and that any who were in commimion 
with traditors wore cut off from the ( hurch. TI ey 
called themselves the Church of the 
Glared that all who were in communion with public 


sinners like CsBcilian and Felix were necessarily ex- 
communicate. 

The Condemnation by Pope Melchiades. — Very 
soon there were many cities liaving two bishops, the 
one in communion with Caecilian, the other with Ma- 
jorinus. Constantine, after defeating Maxentius (2S 
October, 312) and becoming master of Rome, showed 
himself a Christian in his acts. He wrote to Anulinus, 
proconsul of Africa (was he the same as the mild pro- 
consul of 303?), restoring the churches to Cathoucs, 
and exempting clerics of “ the Catholic Church of 
which Csccilian is president " from civil functions (Eu- 
sebius, Hist, ^cl., X, V, 15, and vii, 2). He also 
wrote to Caicilian (ibid.^ X, vi, 1 ) sending liim an order 
for 3000 folles to be distributed in Africa, Numidia, 
and Mauretania; if more was needed, the bishop must 
^PP^y lor more. He added that he had heard of tur- 
bulent persons who sought to corrupt the Church; he 
had ordered the proconsul Anulinus and the vicar of 
prefects to restrain them, and Ciecilian was to appeal 
to these officials if necessary. The opposing party 
lost no time. A few days after the publication of 
these letters, their delegates, accompanied by a mob, 
brought to Anulinus two bundles of documents, con- 
taining the complaints of their party against Caecilian, 
to be forwarded to the emperor. St. Optatus has 
preserved a few words from their petition, in which 
Constantine is begged to grant judges from Gaul, 
where under his father’s rule there had been no perse- 
cution, and therefore no traditors, Constantine 
knew the Church’s constitution too well to comply and 
thereby make Gallic bishops judges of the primate of 
Africa. He at once referred the matter to the pope, 
expressing his intention, laudable, if too sanguine, of 
allowing no schisms in the Catholic Church. That the 
African schismatics might have no ground of com- 
plaint, lie ordered three of the chief liishops of Gaul, 
Reticius of Autun, Maternus of Cologne, and Marinus 
of Arles, to repair to Rome, to assist at the trial. He 
ordered (’ircihan to come thither with ten bishops of 
his accusers and ten of his own communion. The 
memorials against Ciecilian he sent to the pope, who 
would know, he says, what procedure to employ in 
order to conclude the whole matter in accordance with 
justice (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., X, v, 18). Pope Mel- 
chiades summoned fifteen Italian bishops to sit with 
him. From this time forward we find that in all im- 
portant matters the popes issue their decretal letters 
from a small council of bishops, and there are traces of 
the custom even before this. The ^n Donatist bish- 
ops (for we may now give the party its eventual name) 
were headed by a Bishop Donatus of Casai Nigrae. It 
was assumed by Optatus, Augustine, and the other 
Catholic apologists that this was “ Donatus the 
Great”, the successor of Majorinus as schismatic 
Bishop of Carthage. But the Donatists of St. Augus- 
tine’s time were anxious to deny this, as they did not 
wish to admit that their protagonist had been con- 
demned, and the Catholics at the conference of 411 
granted them the existence of a Donatus, Bishop of 
(^asm Nigrie, who had distinguished himself by active 
hostility to Ciecilian. Modern authorities agree in ac- 
cepting this view. But it seems inconceivable that, if 
Majorinus was still alive, he should not have been 
obliged to go to Rome. It would be very strange, 
further, that a Donatus of Casee Nigr® should appear as 
theleailer of the party, without any explanation, unless 
Casaj Nigraj was simply the birthplace of Donatus the 
Great. If we assume that Majorinus had died and 
had been succeeded by Donatus the Great just before 
the trial at Rome, we shall understand why Majorinus 
is never again mentioned. 

The accusations against Cajcilian in the memorial 
were disregarded, as being anonymous and unproved. 
The witnesses brought from Africa acknowledged that 
they had nothing against him. Donatus, on the other 
hand, was convicted by his own confession of having 
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rebaptized tmd of having laid his hands in penance on 
bishops — this was forbidden by ecclesiastical law. On 
the third day the unanimous sentence was pronounced 
by Melchiades: Csecilian was to be maintained in eccle- 
siastical communion. If Donatist bishops returned 
to the Church, m a place where there were two rival 
bishops, the junior was to retire and be provided with 
another see. The Donatists were furious. A hun- 
dred years later their successors declared that Pope 
Melchiades was himself a traditor, and that on this ac- 
count they had not accepted his decision; though there 
is no trace of this having been alleged at the time. 
But the nineteen bishops at Rome were contrasted 
with the seventy bishops of the C'arthaginian Council, 
and a fresh judgment was demanded. 

The Council of Arles.— Constantine was angry, 
but he saw that the party was powerful in Africa, ana 
he summoned a council of the whole West (that is, of 
the whole of his actual dominions) to meet at Arles on 
1 August, 314. Melchiades was dead, and his succes- 
sor, 8t. Sylvester, thought it unbecoming to leave 
Rome, thus setting an example which he repeated in 
the case of Nicsca, and which his successors followed in 
the cases of Sardica, Rimini, and the Eastern oecumeni- 
cal councils. Between forty and fifty sees were repre- 
sented at the council by bishops or proxies; the Bish- 
ops of London, York, and Lincoln were tliere. St. 
Sylvester sent legates. The council condemned the 
Donatists and drew up a number of canons; it re- 
ported its proceedings in a letter to the pope, which is 
extant; but, as in the case of Nica^a, no detailed Acts 
remain, nor are any such mentioned by the ancients. 
The Fathers in their letter salute Sylvester, saying that 
he had rightly decided not to quit the spot ‘‘ wliere the 
Apostlesdailysit in judgment”; had hebeen with them, 
they might perhaps have dealt more severely with the 
heretics. Among the canons, one forbids rebaptism 
(which was still practised in Africa), another declares 
that those who falsely accuse their brethren shall have 
communion only at the hour of death. On the other 
hand, traditors are to be refused communion, but only 
when th('ir fault has been proved by public official 
acts; those whom they have ordained are to retain 
their positions. The council pr(Kluce<l some effect in 
Africa, but the mam body of the Donatists was im- 
movalile. They appealed from the council to the 
emperor. Constantine was horrified: “O insolent 
madness!” he wrote, “they appeal from heaven to 
earth, from Jesus Christ to a man.” 

The Policy of Constantine. — The emperor re- 
tained the Donatist envoys in Caul, after at first dis- 
missing them. He seems to have thouglit of sending 
for Caecilian, then of granting a full examination in 
Africa. The case of Felix of Aptonga was in fact ex- 
amined by his order at Carthage in PYbruary, 315 (St. 
Augustine is proliably wrong in giving 31*4). The 
minutes of the proceedings have come down to us in a 
mutilated state; they are referred to by St. Optatus, 
who appended them to his book with other documents, 
and they are frequently cited by St. Augustine. It 
was shown that the letter which the Donatists put for- 
ward as proving the crime of Felix, had been inter- 
olated by a certain Ingentiiis; this was established 
y the confession of Ingentius, as well as by the witness 
of Alfius, the writer of the letter. It was proved that 
Felix was iictually absent at the time the search for 
Sacred Books was made at Aptonga. Constantine 
eventually summoned Csecilian and his opponents to 
Rome; but Csecilian, for some unknown reason, did 
not appear. Csecilian and Donatus the Great (who 
was now, at all events, bishop) were called to Milan, 
where Constantine heard both sides with great care. 
He declared that Csecilian was innocent and an excel- 
lent bishop (Augustine, Contra Cresconium, III, Ixxi). 
He retained both in Italy, however, while ho sent two 
bishops, Eunomius and Olympius, to Africa, with an 
idea of putting Donatus and Csecilian aside, and sub- 


stituting a new bishop, to be agreed upob by all par- 
ties. It is to be presumed that Csecilian and Donatus 
had assented to this course; but the violence of the 
sectaries made it impossible to csirry it out. Euno- 
mius and Olympius declared atCarthage that the Cath- 
olic Church was that which is diffused throughout the 
world and that the sentence pronounced against the 
Donatists could not bo annulled. They communi- 
cated with the clergy of Ciecilian and return^ to Italy. 
Donatus went back to Carthage, and Csecilian, seeing 
this, felt himself free to do the same. Finally C'on- 
stantine ordered that the churches which the Don- 
atists had taken should be given to the Catholics. 
Their other meeting-places were confiscated. Those 
who were convicted (of calumny?) lost their goods. 
Evictions were carried out by the military. An an- 
cient sermon on the passion of the Donatist “ martyrs ”, 
Donatus and Advocatus, describes such scenes. In 
one of them a remilar massacre occurred, and a bishop 
was among tlie slain, if we may trust this curious docu- 
ment. The Donatists were proud of this “persecu- 
tion of Ca»cilian”, which “the Pure” suffered at the 
hands of the “Church of the Traditors”. The Comes 
Leontius and the Dux Ursacius were the special objects 
of their indignation. 

In 320 came revelations unpleasant to the “ Pure”. 
Nundinarius, a deacon of Cirta, had a (piarrel w4th his 
bishop, Silvanus, who caused him to be stoned —so he 
said in his complaint to certain Numidian bishops, in 
which he threatened that if they did not use their in- 
fluence in his behalf with Silvanus, he would tell what 
he knew of them. As he got no satisfaction he brought 
the matter before Zenophilus, the consular of Numidia. 
The minutes have come down to us in a fragmentary 
form in the aj^endix of Optatus, under the title of 
“Gesta apiid Zenopliilum”. ^Jundinarius produced 
letters from Purpurius and other bishops to Silvanus 
and to the people ()f (hrta, trying to have peace made 
w'ith the inconvenient deacon. The minutes of the 
search at Cirta, which we have already cited, were 
read, and witnesses were called to establish their accu- 
racy, including two of the fossores then present and a 
lector, Victor the grammarian. It was shown not 
only that Silvanus was a traditor, but that he had 
assisted Purpurius, together with two priests and a 
deacon, in the theft of certain casks of vinegar Ixiong- 
ing to the treasury, which were in the temjile of 
Serapis. Silvanus had ordained a priest for the sum 
of 20 /olles (500 to 000 dollars). It was establishecl 
that none of the money given by Lucilla had reached 
the poor for whom it was ostensibly given. Thus Sil- 
vanus, one of the mainstays of the “Pure” Church, 
which declared that to communicate with any traditor 
was to be outside the Church, w'as himself proved to be 
a traditor. He was exiled by the consular for robbing 
the treasury, for obtaining money under false pretences, 
and for getting himself made bishop by violence. 
The Donatists later preferred to say that he was ban- 
ished for refusing to communicate with the “ ( -fccilian- 
ists”, and Cresconius even spoke of “the persecution 
of Zenophilus”. But it should have been clear to all 
that the consecrators of Majorinus had called tlieir 
opponents traditors in order to cover their own 
delinquencies. 

The Donatist party owed its success in great part to 
the ability of its leader Donatus, the successor of 
Majorinus. He appears to have really meritetl the 
title of “ the Great by his eloquence and force of char- 
acter. His writings are lost. His influence with his 
party was extraordinary. St. Augustine freciuently 
declaims against his arrogance and the im])iety with 
wrhich he was almost worshipped by his followers. In 
his lifetime he is said to have greatly enjoyed the 
adulation he received, and after death he was count^ 
as a martyr and nairacles were ascribeil to him. 

In 321 Constantine relaxed his vigorous measures, 
having found that they did not produce the peace he 
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liad hoped for, and he weakly begged the Catholics to 
suffer the Donatists with patience. This was not 
easy, for the scliismatics broke out into violence. At 
Cirta, Silvanus having returned, they seized the basil- 
ica which the emperor had built for the Catholics. 
They would not give it up, and Constantine found no 
better expedient than to build anotlier. Throughout 
Africa, but above all in Numidia, they were numerous. 
They taught that in all the rest of the world the C'ath- 
olic Church had perished, through having communi- 
cated with the traditor Csecilian; their sect alone was 
the true Church. If a Catholic came into their 
churches, they drove him out, and washed with salt 
the pavement where he had stood. Any Catholic who 
joined them was forced to be rebaptized. They as- 
serted that their own bishops and ministers were with- 
out fault, else their ministrations would be invalid. 
But in fact they were convicted of drunkenness and 
other sins. St. Augustine tells us on the authority of 
Tichonius that the Donatists held a council of two 
hundred and seventy bishops in which they discussed 
for seventy-five days the (lucstion of rebaptism; they 
finally decided that in cases where traditors refused to 
be rebaptized they should be communicated within 
spite of this; and the Donatist bishops of Mauretania 
did not rebaptize traditors until the time of Macarius. 
Outside Africa the Donatists had a bishop residing on 
the property of an adherent in Spain, and at an early 
period of the schism they made a l^ishop for their small 
congregation in Rome, which met, it seems, on a lull 
outside the city, and had the name of “ Montenses 
This antipapal “succession without a beginning^’ was 
freiiuently ridiculed by Catholic writers. The series 
included Felix, Boniface, Encolpius, Macrobius (c. 
370), Lucian, Claudian (c. 378), and again Felix in 
411. 


The Circumceluons. — T he date of the first ap- 

E earance of the Circumcellions is uncertain, but proba- 
ly they began before the death of ( bnstantine. They 
were mostly rustic enthusiasts, who knew no Latin, 
but spoke Punic ; it has been suggested that they may 
have necn of Berl>er blood. They joined the ranks of 
the Donatists, an<l were called by them agonishei and 
“soldiers of Christ but in fact were brigands. 
Troops of them were to be met in all parts of Africa. 
They had no regular occupation, but ran about armed, 
like madmen. They used no swords, on the ground 
that St. Peter had been told to put his sword into its 
sheath; but they did continual acts of violence with 
clubs, which they called “Israelites’'. They bruised 
their victims without killing them, and left them to 
die. In St. Augustine's time, however, they took to 
swords and all sorts of weapons; they ruslied about 
accornpaniocl by unmarried women, played, and 
drank. Their battle-cry was laudes, an<l no ban- 
dits were more terrible to meet. They frequently 
sought death, counting suicide as martyrdom. They 
were especially fonil of flinging themselves from preci- 
pices; more rarely they sprang into the water or fire. 
Even women caught the infection, and those who had 
sinned would cast themselves from the cliffs, to atone 
for their fault. Sometimes the (nrcumcellions sought 
death at the hands of others, either by paying men to 
kill them, by threatening to kill a passer-by if he would 
not kill them, or by their violence inducing magistrates 
to have them executed. While paganism still nour- 
ished, they would come in vast crowds to any great 
sacrifice, not to destroy the idols, but to be martyred. 
Theodoret says a (’irciimcellion was accustomed to an- 
nounce his intention of becoming a martyr jo^ij? before 
the time, in order to be well treated and fed like a beast 
for slaughter. He relates an amusing story (llier. 
Fab., IV, vi) to which St. Augustine a so refers. A 
number of these fanatics, fattened like pheasants, me 
a young man and offered him a drawn sword to smite 
them with, threatening to murder 
He pretended to fear that when he had killed a few, 


the rest might change their minds and avenge the 
death of their fellows; and he insisted that they must 
all be bound. They agreed to tliis; when they were 
defenceless, the young man gave each of them a beat- 
ing and went his way. 

When in controversy with Catholics, the Donatist 
bishops were not proud of their supporters. They 
declared that self-precipitation from a cliff had been 
forbidden in their councils. Y et the bodies of these sui- 
cides were sacrilegiously honoured, and crowds cele- 
brated their anniversaries. Tlieir bishops could not 
but conform, and they were often glad enough of the 
strong arms of the Circumcellions. Theodoret, soon 
after St. Augustine’s death, knew of no other Dona- 
tists than the (Circumcellions; and these were the 
typical Donatists in the eyes of all outside Africa. 
They were especially dangerous to the Catholic clergy, 
whose houses they attacked and pillaged. They beat 
and wounded them, put lime and vinegar on their eyes, 
and even forced them to be rebaptized. Under Axi- 
dus and Fasir, “ the leaders of the Saints” in Numidia, 
property and roads were unsafe, debtors were pro- 
tected, slaves were set in their masters' carriages, and 
the masters made to run before them. At length the 
Donatist bishops invited a general named Taiirinus to 
repress these extravagances. He met with resistance 
in a place named Octava, and the altars and tablets to 
be seen there in St. Optatus's time testified to the 
veneration given to the Circumcellions who were slain; 
but their bisliops denied them the honour due to 
martyrs. It seems that in 336-7 the pmfectus pm- 
torio of Italy, ( Gregory, took some measures against the 
Donatists, for St. Optatus tells us that Donatus wrote 
him a letter beginning: “ Gregory, stain on the senate 
and disgrace to prefects”. 

The “Persecution” of Macarius. — When Con- 
stantine became master of the East by defeating Li- 
ciniug in 323, he was prevented by the rise of Arianism 
in the East from sending, as he had hoped, Eastern 
bishops to Africa to adjust the differences between the 
Donatists and the Catholics. Ciecilian of (’arthage 
was present at the Council of Nicsea in 325, and his suc- 
cessor, (Iratus, was at that of Sardica in 342. The 
concdiahulum of the Easterns on that occasion wrote a 
letter to Donatus, as though he were the true Bishop 
of ('arthage; but the Arians failed to gain the support 
of the Donatists, who looked upon the whole East as 
cut off from tlie (3iurch, which survived in Africa 
alone. The Emperor Constans was as anxious as his 
father to give peace to Africa. In 347 he sent thither 
two commissioners, Paulus and Macarius, with large 
sums of money for distribution. Donatus naturally 
saw in this an attempt to win over his adherents to the 
Cliurch by bribery; he received the envoys with inso- 
lence: “ What has the emperor to (io with the 
Church'^” saiil he, and he forbade his people to accept 
any largess from (Constans. In most fiarts, however, 
the friendly mission seems to have been not unfav- 
ourably received. But at Bagai in Numidia the 
bishop, Donatus, assembled the Circumcellions of the 
neighbourhoiKl, who had already been excited by their 
bishops. Macarius was obligccl to ask for the protec- 
tion of the military. The Circumcellions attacked 
them, and killed two or three soldiers; the troops then 
became uncontrollable, and slew some of the Dona- 
tists. This unfortunate incident was tliereaftcr con- 
tinually thrown in the teeth of the Catholics, and they 
were nicknamed Macariaiis by the Donatists, who de- 
clared that Donatus of Bagai had been precipitated 
from a rock, and that another bishop, Marculus, had 
been thrown into a well. The existing Acts of the 
latter “ martyr ” do not seem to deserve credit, and the 
African Catiiolics believed that the two bishops had 
sought their own deaths. The Acts of two otluT 
Donatist martyrs of 347, Maximian and Isaac, are pre- 
served; they apparently belong to C'arthage, and are 
attributed by Hamack to the Antipope Macrobius. It 
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seems that after violence had begun, the envoys or- 
dered the Donatists to unite with the Church whether 
they willed or no. Many of the bishops took to flight 
with their partisans; a few joined the Catholics; the 
rest were banished. Donatus the Great died in exile. 
A Donatist named Vitellius composed a book to show 
that the servants of God are hated by the world. 

A solemn Mass was celebrated in each place where 
t he union was completed, and the Donatists set about 
a rumour that Images (obviously of the emperor) were 
to be placed on the altar and worshipped. As nothing 
of the sort was found to be done, and as the envoys 
merely made a speech in favour of unity, it seems that 
the reunion was effected with less violence than might 
have been expected. The Catholics and their bishops 
praised God for the peace that ensued, though they 
declared that they had no responsibility for the action 
of Paulus and Macarius. In the following year Gra- 
tus, the Catholic Bishop of Carthage, held a council, in 
which the reiteration of baptism was forbidden, while, 
to please the rallied Donatists, traditors were con- 
demned anew. It was forbidden to honour suicides as 
martyrs. 

The Restoration of Donatism by Julian. — ^T he 
peace was happy for Africa, and the forcible means by 
which it was obtained were justified by the violence of 
the sectaries. But the accession of .Julian the Apos- 
tate in 361 changed the face of affairs. Delighted to 
throw Christianity into confusion, Julian allowed the 
Catholic bishops who had been exiled by Constantins 
to return to the sees which the Arians were occupying. 
The Donatists, who had been banished by Constans, 
were similarly allowed to return at their own petition, 
and received back their basilicas. Scenes of violence 
were the result of this policy both in the East and the 
West. ^^Your fury^’, wrote St. Optatus, returned 
to Africa at the same moment that the devil was set 
free'', for the same emperor restored supremacy to 
aj^nism and the Donatists to Africa. The decree of 
ulian was considered so discreditable to them, that 
the Emperor Honoriusin 405 had it posted up through- 
out Africa for their shame. St. Optatus gives a vehe- 
ment catalogue of the excesses committed by the Do- 
natists on their return. They invadetl the basilicas 
with arms; they committed so many murders that a 
report of them was sent to the emperor. Under the 
orders of two bishops, a party attacked the basilica of 
Lemellef; they stripped off the roof, pelted with tiles 
the deacons who were round the altar, and killed two 
of them. In Mauretania riots signalized the return of 
the Donatists. In Numidia two bishops availed them- 
selves of tlie complaisance of the magistrates to throw a 
peaceful population into confusion, expelling the faith- 
ful, wounding the men, and not sparing the women 
and children. Since they did not admit the validity 
of the sacraments administered by traditors, when they 
seized the churches they cast the Holy Eucharist to 
the dogs; but the dogs, inflamed with madness, at- 
tacked their own masters. An ampulla of chrism thrown 
out of a window was found unbroken on the rocks. 
Two bishops were guilty of rape; one of these seized 
the aged Catholic bishop, and condemned him to pub- 
lic penance. All Catholics whom they could force to 
join their party were made penitents, even clerics of 
every rank, and children, contrary to the law of the 
Church, some for a year, some for a month, some but 
for a day. In taking possession of a basilica, they de- 
stroye<l the altar, or removed it, or at least scraped the 
surface. They sometimes broke up the chalices, and 
sold the materials. They washed pavements, walls, 
and columns. Not content with recovering their 
churches, they employed pagan functionaries to ol>" 
tain for them possession of the sacred vessels, furni- 
ture, altar-linen, and especially the books (how did 
they purify the books? asks St. Optatus), sometimes 
leaving the Catholic congregation with no books at all. 
The cemeteries were closed to the Catholic dead. 


The revolt of Firmus, a Mauretanian chieftain who 
defied the Roman power and eventually assumed the 
styl^ of emperor (366-72), was undoubtedly supported 
by many Donatists. The imperial laws against them 
were strengthened by Valentinian in 373 and ^ Gra- 
tian, who wrote in 377 to the vicar of prefects, Flavian 
(himself a Donatist), ordering all the basilicas of the 
schismatics to be given up to the Catholics. 8t. 
Augustine shows that even the churches which the 
Donatists themselves had built were included. The 
same emperor required Claudian, the Donatist bishop 
at Rome, to return to Africa; as he refused to o!)ey, a 
Roman council had him driven a hundred miles from 
the city. It is probable that the Catholic Bishop of 
Carthage, Genethlius, caused the laws to be mildly ad- 
ministered in Africa. 

St. Optatus. — The (IJatholic champion, St. Optatus, 
Bishop of Mile vis, published his great work Dc schis- 
mate Donatistarum in answer to that of the Dona- 
tist Bishop of Carthage, Parmenianus, under Valen- 
tinian and Valens, 364-75 (so St. Jerome). Optatus 
himself tells us that he was writing after the death of 
Julian (363) and more than sixty years after the be- 
ginning of the scliism (he means the persecution of 
303). The form which we possess is a second edition, 
brought m> to date by tlie author after the accession 
of Pope Siricius (Dec., 384), with a seventh book 
added to the original six. In the first book he de- 
scribes the origin and growth of the schism; in the sec- 
ond he shows the notes of the true Church ; in the third 
he defends the Catholics from the charjje of nersecu- 
ting, with especial reference to the days of Macarius. 
In the fourtn book he refutes Parmenianus’s proofs 
from Scripture that the sacrifice of a sinner is polluted. 
In the fifth book he shows the validity of baptism even 
when conferred by sinners, for it is conferred by 
Christ, the minister being the instrument tmly. This 
is the first important statement of the doctrine that 
the grace of the sacraments is derived from the opus 
operatum of Christ independently of the worthiness of 
tlie minister. In the sixth book he describes the vio- 
lence of the Donatists and the sacrilegious wjiy in 
which they had treated Catholic altars. In the sev- 
enth book he treats chiefly of unity and of reunion, 
and returns to the subject of Macarius. 

He calls Parmenianus “brother'*, and washes to 
treat the Donatists as brethren, since they were not 
heretics. Like some other Fathers, he holds that only 
pagans and heretics go to hell; schismatics and all 
Catholics will eventually be saved after a necessary 
purgatory. This is the more curious, because before 
him and after him in Africa Cyprian and Augustine 
both taught that schism is as bad as heresy, if not 
worse. 8t. Optatus was much venerated by St. 
Augustine and later by St. Fulgentius. He wTites 
with vehemence, sometimes with violence, in spite of 
his protestations of friendliness; but he is carri(*d 
away by his indignation. His style is forcible and 
effective, often concise and epigrammatic. To this 
work he appended a collection of documents contain- 
ing the evidence for the history he had related. This 
dossier had certainly l>ecn formed much earlier, at all 
events before the peace of 347, and not long alter the 
latest document it contains, which is dated Feb., 330; 
the rest arc not later than 321, and may possibly have 
been put together as early as that year. Fnfortu- 
nately these important historical testimonies have 
come down to us only in a single mutilated MS., the 
archetype of which was also incomplete. The collec- 
tion was freely used at the conference of 411 and is 
often (juoted at some length by 8t. Augustine, who 
has preserved many interesting portions which would 
otherwise be unknown to us. 

The Maximianists. — Before Augustine took up the 
mantle of Optatus together with a double portion of 
his spirit, the C'atholics had gained new and victorious 
arguments from the divisions among the Donatists 
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themselves. Like so many other schisms, this schism 
bred schisms within itself. In Mauretania and Nu- 
midia these separated sects were so numerous that the 
Donatists themselves could not name them all. We 
hear of Urbanists; of Claudianists, who were recon- 
ciled to the main body by Primianus of Carthage; of 
Rogatists, a Mauretanian sect, of mild character, be- 
cause no Circumcellions belonged to it; tlie Rogatists 
were severely punished whenever the Donatists could 
induce the magistrates to do so, and were also perse- 
cuted by Optatus of Timgad. But the most famous 
sectaries were the Maximianists, for the story of their 
separation from the Donatists reproduces with strange 
exactitude that of the witlulrawal of tlie Donatists 
themselves from the communion of the (Uiurch; and 
the conduct of the Donatists towards them was so in- 
consistent with their avowed principles, that it became 
in the skilled hands of Augustine the most effective 
weapon of all his controversial armoury. 

Primianus, Donatist Bishop of Carthage, excom- 
municated the deacon Maximianus. The latter (who 
was, like Majorinus, supported by a lady) got together 
a council of forty-three bishops, who summoned Pri- 
mianus to appear before them. The primate refused, 
insulted their envoys, tried to have them prevented 
from celebrating the Sacred Mysteries, and had stones 
thrown at them in the street. The council summoned 
him before a neater council, which met to the number 
of a hundred bishops at Cebarsussum in June, 3J)3. 
Primianus was deposed; all clerics were to leave his 
communion within eight days; if they should delay 
till after Christmas, they would not be permitted to 
return to the Church even after penance; the laity 
were allowed until the following Easier, under the 
same penalty. A new bishop of Carthage was ap- 
pointed in the person of Maximian himself, and was 
consecrated by twelve bishops. The partisans of 
Primianus were rebaptized, if they had been baptized 
after the permitted delay. Primianus stood out, and 
demanded to be judged by a Numidian council; three 
hundred and ten bi^ops met at Bagai in April, 394; 
the primate did not take the place of an accused per- 
son, but himself presided. He was of course ac- 
quitted, and the Maximianists were condemned with- 
out a hearing. All but the twelve consecrators and 
their abettors among the clergy of (-arthage were 
given till Christinas to return; after this period they 
would be obliged to do penance. This decree, com- 
posed in eloquent style by Emeritus of Ciesarca, and 
adopted by acclamation, made the Donatists hence- 
forward ridiculous through their having readmitted 
schismatics without penance. Maximian's church 
was razed to the ground, and after tlu* term of grace 
had clapsccl, the Donatists persecut'd the unfortunate 
Maximianists, representing themselves as C.’atholics, 
and demanding that the magistrates should enforce 
against the new sectaries the very law^s w hich CatJi(> 
lie emperors had drawn up against Donatism. Their 
influence enabled them to do tliis, for they were still 
far more numerous than the (Catholics, and the magis- 
trates must often have been of their party. In the 
reception of those who returned from the party of 
Maximian they were yet more fatally inconsequent. 
The rule was theoretically adhered to that all who had 
been baptized in the schism must be rebaptized; but if 
a bishop returned, he and his whole flock were ad- 
mitted without rebaptism. This w^as allowed even in 
the case of two of the consecrators of Maximian, Prac- 
textatus of Assur and Felicianus of IMusti, after the 
proconsul had vainly tried to expel them from fhf'ir 
sees, and although a Donatist bishop, Rogatus, had 
already been appointed at Assur. ^ In anot her case the 
party of Primianus was more consistent. Siuvius. the 
Maximianist Bishop of Membresa, w’as another of the 
consecrators. He was twice summoneil by the pro- 
consul to retire in favour of the Primianist Rest i tutus. 
As he was much respected by the people of Membresa, 
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a mob was brought over from the neighbouring town 
of Abitene to expel hini; the aged bishop was beaten, 
and made to dance with dead dogs tied round his 
neck. But his people bmlt him a new church, and 
three bishops coexisted in this small towm, a Maxi- 
mianist, a Primianist, and a (Catholic. 

The leader of the Donatists at this time was Opta- 
tus, Bishop of Tharnugadi (Timgad), called (lildoni- 
anus, from his friendship with Gildo, the Count of 
Africa (3cS(i-397). For ten years Optatus, supported 
by Gildo, was the tyrant of Africa, lie persecuted the 
Rogatists and Maximianists, and he used troops 
against the ('Jatholics. St. Augustine tells us that his 
vices and cruelties were beyond description; but they 
had at least the effect of disgracing the cause of the 
Donatists, for though he was hated throughout Africa 
for his wickedness and his evil deeds, yet the Puritan 
faction remained always in full communion with this 
bishop, who was a robber, a ravisher, an oppressor, a 
traitor, and a monster of cruelty. When Gildo fell in 
397, after having made himself master of Africa for a 
few months, Optatus was thrown into a prison, in 
which he died. 

Saint Augustine.— St. Augustine began his vic- 
torious campaign against Donatism soon after he was 
ordained priest in 391. His popular psalm or Abe- 
cedarium'* against the Donatists was intended to 
make known to the people the arguments set forth by 
St. Optatus, with the same conciliatory eml in view. 
It shows that the sect was founded by traditors, con- 
demned by pope and council, separated from the 
whole world, a cause of division, violence, and blood- 
shed; the true Church is the one Vine, whose branches 
are over all the earth. After St. Augustine had be- 
come bishop in 395, he obtained conferences with 
some of the Donatist leaders, though not with his 
rival at Hippo. In 400 he wrote three books against 
the letter of Parmenianus, refuting his calumnies and 
his arguments from Scripture. More important were 
his seven books on baptism, in which, after developing 
the principle already laid down by St. Optatus, that 
the effect of the sacrament is independent of the holi- 
ness of the minister, he shows in great detail that the 
authority of St. ('yprian is more awkward than con- 
venient for the Donatists. The principal Donatist 
controversialist of the day was Petilianus, Bishop of 
Constantine, a successor of the traditor Silvanus, St. 
Augustine wrote two books in reply to a letter of his 
against the Church, adding a third book to answer an- 
other letter in which he was himself attacked by Pe- 
tilianus. Before this last book he published his “De 
Unitate ecclesia)" about 403. To these works must 
be added some sermons and some letters which are 
real treat ises. 

The arguments used by St. Augustine against Dona- 
tism fall under three heads. First we have the liis- 
torical proofs of the regularity of ('jecilian’s consecra- 
tion, of the innocence of Felix of Aptonga, of the guilt 
of the founders of the *‘Pure^ Church, also the judg- 
ments given by pope, council, and emperor, the true 
history of Macarius, the barbarous behaviour of the 
Donatists under Julian, the violence of the Circumcel- 
lions, and so forth. Second, there are the doctrinal 
arguments: the proofs from the Old and New Testa- 
ments that the CJiurch is ('atholic, diffused through- 
out the world, and necessarily one an<l united; appeal 
is made to the See of Rome, where the succession of 
bishops is uninterrupted from St. Peter himself; St. 
Augustine borrows his list of popes from St. Optatus 
(Ep. li), and in his psalm crystallizes the argument 
into the famous phrase: ‘^That is the rock against 
which the proud gates of hell do not prevail.'* A fur- 
ther appeal is to the Eastern Church, and especially to 
tlie Apostolic Churches to which St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and St. John addressed epistles — they are not in com- 
munion with the Donatists. The validity of baptism 
conferred by heretics, the impiety of rebaptizing, are 
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important points. All these arguments were found in 
St. Optatus. Peculiar to St. Augustine is the neces- 
sity of defending St. Cyprian, and the third category is 
wholly his own. This third division comprises the 
argumentum ad kominem drawn from the inconsistency 
of the Donatists themselves: Secundus had pardoned 
the traditors; full fellowship was accorded tb malefac- 
tors like Optatus Gildonianus and the Circumcellions; 
Tichonius turned against his own party; Maximian 
had divided from Primianus just as Majorinus from 
CfiBcilian; the Maximianists had been readmitted with- 
out rebaptism. 

This last method of argument was found to be of 
great practical value, and many conversions were now 
taking plac^largely on account of the false position in 
which the Donatists had placed themselves. This 
point had been especially emphasized by the Council 
of ("arthage of Sept., 401, which had ordered informa- 
tion as to the treatment of the Maximianists to be 
gathered from magistrates. The same synod re- 
stored the earlier rule, long since abolished, that Dona- 
tist bishops and clergy should retain their rank if they 
returned to the Church. Pope Anastasius I wrote to 
this council urging the importance of the Donatist 

Q uestion. Another council in 403 organized public 
isputations with the Donatists. This energetic ac- 
tion roused the Circumcellions to new violence. The 
life of St. Augustine was endangered. His future bi- 
ographer, St. Possidius of Calama, was insulted and 
ill-treated by a party led by a Donatist priest, Crispi- 
nus. The latter’s bishop, also named Crispinus, was 
tried at Carthage and fined ten pounds of gold as a 
heretic, though the fine was remitted by Possidius. 
This is the first case known to us in which a Donatist is 
declared a heretic, but henceforward it is the common 
style for them. The cruel and disgusting treatment 
of Maximianus, Bishop of Bagai, is also related by St. 
Augustine in detail. The Emperor Honorius was in- 
duced by the Catholics to renew the old laws against 
the Donatists at the beginning of 405. Some good re- 
sulted, but the Circumcellions of Hippo were excited 
to new violence. The letter of Petilianus was de- 
fended by a grammarian named Cresconius, against 
whom St. Augustine published a reply in four books. 
The third and fourth books are especially important, 
as in these he argues from the Donatists’ treatment of 
the Maximianists, quotes the Acts of the Council of 
Cirta held by Secundus, and cites other important 
documents. The saint also replied to a pamphlet by 
Petilianus, “De unico baptismate^’. 

The “Collatio’^ of 411. — .St. Augustine had once 
hoped to conciliate the Donatists by reason only. The 
violence of the Circumcellions, the cruelties of Optatus 
of Thamugadi, the more recent attacks on Catholic 
bishops had all given proof that repression by the secu- 
lar arm was absolutely unavoidable. It was not neces- 
sarily a case of persecution for religious opinions, but 
simply of the protection of life and property ancl the 
ensuring of freedom and safety for (’atholics. Never- 
theless the laws went much further than this. Those 
of Honorius were promulgated anew in 408 and 410. 
In 411 the method of disputation was organized on a 
grand sc;ale by order of the emperor himself at the re- 
quest of the Catholic bishops. Their case was now 
complete and unanswerable. But this was to be 
brought home to the people of Africa, and public opin- 
ion was to be forced to recognize the facts, by a public 
exposure of the weakness of the separatist position. 
The emperor sent an official namea Marcellinus, an 
excellent Christian, to preside as cognitor at the con- 
ference. He issued a proclamation declaring that he 
would exercise absolute impartiality in his conduct of 
the proceedings and in his final judgment. The Don- 
atist bishops who should come to the conference were 
to receive back for the present the basilicas which had 
been taken from them. The numl)er of those who 
arrived at Carthage was very large, though somewhat 


less than the two hundred and seventy-nine whosel 
wgnatures were appended to a letter to the president: 
The Catholic bishops numbered two hundred and 
eighty-six. Marcellinus decided that each party 
should elect seven disputants, who alone should speak, 
seven advisers whom they might consult, and four 
secretaries to keep the records. Thus only thirty-six 
bishops would be present in all. The Donatists pre- 
tended that this was a device to prevent their great 
numbers being known; but the Catholics did not ob- 
ject to all of them being present, provided no disturb- 
ance was caused. 

The chief Catholic speaker, besides the amiable and 
venerable Bishop of Cartham, Aurelius, was of course 
Augustine, whose fame had already spread through 
the whole Church. His friend, Alypius of Tagaste, 
and his disciple and biographer, Possidius, were also 
among the seven. The principal Donatist speakers 
were Emeritus of Caesarea in Mauretania ((’herchel) and 
Petilianus of (Constantine ((Cirta) ; the latter spoke or 
interrupted about a hundred and fifty times, until on 
the third day he was so hoarse that he had to desist. 
'The Catholics made a generous proposal that any 
Donatist bishop who should join the (Church, should 
preside alternately with the Catholic bishop in the 
episcopal chair, unless the people should object, in 
which case both might resign and a new election be 
made. The conference was held on 1, 3, and 8 June. 
'The policy of the Donatists was to raise technical ob- 
jections, to cause delay, and by all manner of means to 
prevent the Catholic disputants from stating their 
case. The Catholic case was, however, clearly enun- 
ciated on the first day in letters which w^cre read, ad- 
dressed by the (Catholic bishops to Marcellinus and to 
their deputies to instruct them in their procedure. A 
discussion of important points was arrived at only on 
the third day, amid many interruptions. It was then 
evident that the unwillingness of the Donatists to have 
a real discussion was due to the fact that they could 
not reply to the arguments and documents brought 
forward by the (Catholics. Tlie insincerity as well as 
the inconse(pience and clumsiness of the sectaries did 
them great harm. The main doctrinal fxiints and his- 
torical pniofs of the Catholics were made perfectly 
plain. The cognitor summed up in favour of the 
Catholic bishops. The churches which had been pro- 
visionally restored to the Donatists were to be given 
up; their assemblies were forbidden under grave pen- 
alties. The lands of those who permitted (’ircunicel- 
lions on their property were to be confiscated. The 
minutes of this great conference were submitted to all 
the speakers for their approval, and the report of each 
speech (mostly only a single sentence) was signed by 
trie speaker as a guarantee of its accuracy. vVe pos- 
sess these minutes in full only as far as the middle of 
the third day; for the rest only the headings of each 
little speech are preserved. These headings were 
composed by order of Marcellinus in order to facilitate 
reference. On account of the dullness and length of 
the full report, St. Augustine comf)oscd a popular 
r^sum^ of the discussions in his ^^Breviculus (Jolla- 
tionis", and he went with more detail into a few points 
in a final pamphlet, “Ad Donatistas post Colla- 
tionem’'. 

On 30 Jan., 412, Honorius issued a final law against 
the Donatists, renewing old legislation and adding a 
scale of fines for Donatist clergy, and for the laity and 
their wives: the illustres were to pay fifty pounds of 
gold, the spectabiles forty, the senntores and sacerdoUdea 
ihirtyjiha clarissimi and princi pales twenty, the decile 
rionesy negotiatoreSy and pleheii five, while Circumcel- 
lions were to pay ten pounds of silver. Slaves were to be 
reproved by their masters, CMloni were to be constrained 
by repeated beatings. All bishops and clerics were 
exiled from Africa. In 414 the fines were increased 
for those of high rank: a proconsul, vicar, or count 
was fined two hundred pounds of gold, and a senator a 
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hundred. A further law was published in 428. The 
^d Marcellinus, who had become the friend of St 
Augustine, fell a victim (it is supposed) to the rancour 
of the Donatists; for he was put to death in 413 as 
though an accomplice in the revolt of Heraclius, Count 
of Africa, in spite of the orders of the emperor, who did 
not believe him guilty. Donatism was now discred- 
ited by the conference and proscribed by the persecut- 
ing laws of Honorius. The Circumcellions made some 
dying efforts, and a priest was killed by them at Hippo. 
It does not seem that the decrees were rigidly carried 
out, for Donatist clergy were still found in Africa. 
The in^nious Emeritus was at Csesarea in 418, and at 
the wish of Pope Zosimus St. Augustine had a confer- 
ence with him, without result. But on the whole 
Donatism was dead. Even before the conference the 
Catholic bishops in Africa were considerably more 
numerous than the Donatists, except in Numidia. 
From the time of the invasion of the Vandals in 430 
little is heard of them until the days of St. Gregory the 
Great, when they seem to have revived somewhat, for 
that pope complained to the Emperor Maurice that 
the laws were not strictly enforced. They finally dis- 
appeared with the irruptions of the Saracens. 

Donatist Writers. — There seems to have been no 
lack of literary activity among the Donatists of the 
fourth century, though little remains to us. The 
works of Donatus the Great were known to St. Jerome, 
but have not been preserved. His book on the Holy 
Spirit is said by that Father to have been Arian in doc- 
trine. It is possible that the Pseudo-(-yprianic ‘^De 
singularitate clericorurn’* is by Macrobius; and the 
“ Adversus aleatores** is by an antipope, either Dona- 
tist or Novatianist. The arguments of Parmenianus 
and C'Cesconius are known to us, though their works 
are lost ; but Monceaux has l>een able to restore from 
St. Augustine's citations short works by Petilianus of 
Constantine and Gaudentius of Thamiigadi, and also 
a libcUm by a certain Ful^ntius, fnnn the citations in 
the Pseudo- Augustinian ^Hbntra Fulgentium Dona- 
tistam’'. Of Tichonius, or Tyconius, we still possess 
the treatise ^^De Septem regulis" (P. L., XVIII; new 
ed. by Professor Burkitt, in Cambridge Texts and 
Studies", III, 1, 1894) on the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. His commentary on the Apocalypse is 
lost; it was used by Jerome, Primasius, and Beatus in 
their commentaries on the same book. Tichonius is 
chiefly celebrated for his views on the Church, which 
were "quite inconsistent with Donatism, and W'hich 
Parmenianus tried to refute. In the famous words of 
St. Augustine (who often refers to his illogical position 
and to the force with which he argued against the car- 
dinal tenets of his own sect): ^'Tichonius, assailed on 
all sides by the voices of the holy pages, awoke and 
saw the Church of God diffused throughout the world, 
as ha(l been foreseen and foretold of her so long before 
by the hearts and mouths of the saints. And seeing 
this, he undertook to demonstrate and assert against 
his own party that no sin of man, how’cver villainous 
and monstrous, can interfere with the jmnnises of (iod, 
nor can any impiety of any persons within the Church 
cause the word of God to be made void as to the exist- 
ence and diffusion of the Church to the ends of the 
earth, which was promised to the Fathers and now is 
manifest" (Contra Ep. Parmen., I, i). 

Amonflr the great general histt»ries, Tillkmont’s full account 
in his Mf', moires, vol. VI. deserves special ment^n, as it hw not 
yet been superseded. Among motlern books. Bright, The Age 
of the Fathers (London, 1903), II; Filler in CArwf. ^ioy., 
8. V. Donatism: and the brilliant sketch in Duchesne, Uutoire 
Ancienne de VEglxse (Vans 1907), II. Among 
Afnca: Schelbtbate, Ecclesxa Afn^na (Pans, 1679, 
werp, 1780V, Lbydecker, Historia Ecclesue A frtcanai (UtrechL 
IWO), H; Morcblm, Afn^ Christiana <3 
17); Pallu de Lessbrt, Vtcatres et Comtes d 
1892); Idem, Fastes des provinces afncai^s (Pa^. IWDr 
Lbclercq, UAfrtque (2 
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Pin, Historia DoncUistarum, prefixed to hia ed. of St. Opta 
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XI; Ribbbck, Donatus 
und Aug^txnt^ (Elberfeld, 1858)- DeutsCh, Drei ActenstOoke 
zur Oeschtchte des Donatxsmus (Berlin, 187^; VfiWBR, Der 
Uraprung des Donat^us (Freiburg and Tubingen, 1888); 
1 HUMMEL, Zur Beurihexlung des DoncUismus (Halle, isfo). On 
Ltonatist inscnptions, Lbclercq, op. ctt., I. The gemiineness 
of some of the documents appended by St. Optatus to his work 
and used by St. Augustine was questioned by VdivrER, op. cii„ 
a^nd that of .all of them by Seeck in Zettschr. der Savtony- 
Stiftung fur HeO^geschxchte (1889), X, 1-44 and 177-251, and 
vuellen und Urkunden iib^ die Anf&nge des Donattsmua in 
Zeiischr. fur Ktrchenqesch. (1888-9), X, 605-68; DucHsaNE 
replied to the former in the Bulletin Critique (1886), VJI, 123, 
and in answer to the latter completely vindicated the documents 
study, Le Dossier du Donaltsme in Milanges de 
(Paris and Rome, 1890), X, fasc. 4-6, 
oo9-6o0. On the remains of Donatist writings, see Monceaux, 
Revue de Philologie, XXX (1906). 

XXXI (1907), 28; Idem, Le dossier de Gaudentius 
ae 1 hamugadi, ibid.. Ill; Idem, Un ouvrage du Donatiste Ful- 
genlius, ibid , 241. Among articles must be mentioned the 
fanmiLs article on St. Augustine and the Donatists by Wiseman 
in Dublin Review (August, 1839), which had bo remarkable an 
^ect on Newman; Sh\rpe, Tichonius and St. Augustine in 
Dublin Review, CXXXII (Jan., 1903); O’Dowd, Donatism and 
An^tcanwm in Irish Eccles. Record, 4th series, XVIIl (August, 
ITOo); Martroye, Line tentative de rftvclviion sociale en Afngue, 
ct Circoncellions in Revue des Qjiestions Htstonques 
(1904), I ; Chapman, Donatus the Great and Donatus of Cases 
Nxgrw m Revue BinM., Jan., 1909. 

John Chapman. 

Donatus of Bagai. See Donatists. 


Donatus of Oase Nigras. See Donatists. 

Donatus of Fiesole, Irish teacher and poet, 
Bishop of Fiesole about 829-876. In an ancient col- 
lection of the "Vitie Patrum", of which an eleventh- 
century copy exists in the Laurentian library of Flor- 
ence, there is an account of the life of Donatus, 
fnirn which we glean the following facts. Donatus 
was born in Ireland, of a noble family. About 816 he 
visited the tombs of the Apostles in Rome. On his 
journey northwards he was led by Divine Providence 
to the city of Fiesole, which he entered at the moment 
when the people were grouped around their altars 
praying for a bishop to deliver them from the evils, 
temporal and spiritual, which afflicted them. Raised 
by popular acclaim to the See of V'iesole, Donatus in- 
stituted a revival of piety and learning in the Church 
over which he was placed. He himself did not disdain 
to teach *‘thc art of metrical composition". The 
‘‘Life" is interspersed with short poems written by 
the saintly bishop. Tlie best known of these is the 
twelve-line poem in which he describes the beauty and 
fertility of his native land, and the prowess and piety 
of its inhabitants. Donatus also composed an epitaph 
in which he alludes to his birth in Ireland, his years in 
the service of the princes of Italy (Lothair and Louis), 
his episcopate at Fiesole, and his activity as a teacher 
of grammar and poetry. 

Tr\ube, Foetar JEvi Carol. (Berlin, 1896), III, 691; Ware— 
Harris, Writers of Ireland (Dublin, 1764), 57; ()zanam, Docu~ 
ments inMits (Pan.s. 1897), 48 sqq.; Bossue in Acta SS ., Oct., 
IX. 648-54. ^ 

William Turner. 


Donatus the Great. See Donatists. 

Donders, Peter, missionary among the lepers, b. 
at Tilburg in Holland, 27 Oct., 1807 ; d. 14 Jan., 1^7. 
He desired from his early childhood to be a priest, but 
he had to begin life as a worker in a factory. He 
afterwards became a servant in a college where he 
learned a little and made great progress in virtue. 
Later a benefactor enabled him to pursue his theolog- 
ical studies in the College of Herlaar. A chance read- 
ing of the “Annals of the Propagation of the Faith" 
determined his vocation for foreign missions. He 
was accepted in 1839 for Dutch Guiana as a mission- 
ary, ordained priest the following year, and in 1842 
arrived at Paramaribo to begin his long apostolic 
career. He laboured with success among the blacks 
in the plantations, and by 1850 had instructed and 
baptized 1200. In the epidemic of 1851 his labours 
were superhuman, till, like his fellow-priests, he too 
became a victim. Before he was convalescent he not 
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only resumed his work among the blacks, but extended 
it to the Indians of Saramaca. In 1855 he took up his 
residence in Batavia where for nearly thirty-two years 
he ministered to 600 lepers. He left them only to 
visit the blacks and Indians. In 1865 the whole col- 
ony was confided to the Redemptorist Fathers by the 
Holy See and the King of Holland. Father Bonders 
at once asked to be of their number and was received 
in Paramaribo, in 1867, by Monsignor Swinkels, the 
first Redemptorist vicar .^ostolic. After this he 
went back to his charge. He studied music to cheer 
his afflicted children, and though given an assistant he 
laboured to the end. The process for his beatification 
has been placed before the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites. 

IwOOYAARD, Life in MS.; Vn Apdire des Lipreux in La Sainte 
FamiZl€ (1894), 376 sqq. J. MaGNIER. 

Dongan, Thomas, second Earl of Limerick, b. 1634, 
at Castletown Kildrought, now Celbridge, County Kil- 
dare, Ireland ; d. at London, 1715. He was the youngest 
son of Sir John Dongan, Baronet, Member of the Irish 

Parliament; an 
imcle, Richard 
Talbot, was after- 
wards created Earl 
of Tyrconnel, Lieu- 
tenant - Governor 
of Ireland ; and 
another, Sir Rob- 
ert, married 
Grace, daughter 
of Lord Calvert, 
Baron of Balti- 
more. At the 
death of Charles 
I, the family, de- 
voted to the Stu- 
arts, removed to 
France. Thomas 
served in an Irish 
regiment, partici- 
pated in all Turenne's campaigns under the name 
of D 'Unguent and rose to the rank of colonel in 
1674. After the Treaty of Nimeguen (1678) he 
returned to England in obedience to the order of 
the English Government recalling all British sub- 
jects in French service. Through the Duke of 
York, a fellow-officer under Turenne, he was ap- 
pointed to high rank in the army designated for 
service in Flanders, and was ^nted an annual pension 
of £500. The same year (1678) he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Tangiers. In 1682 tne Duke 
of York, the Lord Pnmrietor, selected Dongan to 
govern the Province of New York, then bankrupt and 
in a state of rebellion. In this office Dongan proved 
himself an able lawgiver, and left an indelible mark on 
political and constitutional history. He convened 
the first iwresentative assembly of New York Prov- 
ince on 14 Oct., 1083, at Fort James within the present 
boundaries of the city of New York. This assembly, 
under the wise supervision of Dongan, passed an act 
entitled “A Charter of Liberties"; decreed that the 
supreme legislative power under the Duke of York 
shall reside in a governor, council, and the people con- 
vened in general assembly; conferred upon the mem- 
bers of tne assembly rights and privileges making 
them a body coequal to and independent of the Brit- 
ish Parliament ; established town, county, and general 
courts of justice; solemnly proclaimeci the right of 
religious liberty; and passed acts enunciating certain 
constitutional liberties, e. g. no taxation without rep- 
resentation; taxes could be levied only by the people 
met in general assembly; right of suffrage; no martial 
law or quartering of the soldiers without the consent of 
the inhabitants ; election by majority of votes ; and the 
En^h law of real property. 



Thus to Dongan ’s term as governor can be dated 
the Magna Charta of American constitutional liber- 
ties, for his system of government became the pro- 
gramme of continuous political a^tation by the cot- 
onists of New York Province during the eighteenth 
century. It developed naturally into the present 
state government, and many of its principles passed 
into the framework of the Federal Government. 
Moreover, a rare tribute to his genius, the government 
imposed by him on New York P;x)yince, 1683, was 
adopted by England after the American War of Inde- 
pendence as the framework of her colonial policy, and 
constitutes the present form of government in Canada, 
Australia, and the Transvaal. Dongan simed the 
Charter of Liberties 30 Oct. , 1683, and on the following 
day solemnly proclaimed it at the City Hall of New 
York City.- The Duke of York signed and sealed the 
Charter 4 Oct., 1684; but never returned it, probably 
for reasons of prudence, for at the time Charles II had, 
by a quo warranto proceedii^, abolished the Charter® 
01 New England, and the Charter of Pennsylvama 
granted in 1684 distinctly admits the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax the colonies. Dongan established the 
boundary lines of the province by settling disputes 
with Connecticut on the East, with the French Gov- 
ernor of Canada on the North, with Pennsylvania on 
the South, thus marking out the present limits of New 
York State. By treaty with the Indians made at 
Albany, New York, 1684, in presence of Lord Howard, 
Governor of Virginia, Dongan obtained the written 
submission of the Iroquois to the Great Sachem 
Charles, on two white deer-skins, and outlined the 
masterly Indian policy which kept the Five Nations 
friends of England and a barrier between the English 
and French possessions in North America, a policy 
afterwards maintained with success by Sir William 
Johnson. At the death of Charles II, 1685, James 
Duke of York was pjroclaimed king, and New York 
became a royal province. 

The Board of Trade and Plantations, under whose 
supervision the province passed, vetoed the Charter of 
Liberties and James approved the veto. The colo- 
nists were disappointed, but such was the moral 
strength of Governor Dongan that we find no trace of 
popular resentment. In 1685 Dongan established a 
post office in New York for the better correspondence 
of the colonies in America. In 1686 he granted char- 
ters to the cities of New York and Albany ; the former 
remained unchanged for 135 years and forms the 
basis of the existing city government ; the latter was 
superseded only in 1870, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary development in civil and political institu- 
tions. Dongan established a college under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuit Fathers Harvey (his own private 
chaplain), Harrison, and Gage in New York (Uty, and 
advised that the King's Farm, a tract beyond the walls 
of the then existing city, be set aside for its mainte- 
nance. The king vetoed the grant, and in 1705 this 
land became the property of Trinity (biirch. He 
planned that a mission of English Jesuits be perma- 
nently established at Saratoga, New York, on land 
purchased by him for the purpose ; that a settlement 
of Irish Catholics be founded in the centre of the 
Province ; and that an expedition be made to explore 
the Mississippi River and take possession of the great 
valley then made known by the explorations of La 
Salle. These plans were set aside by the king. 

In 1687, the Assembly of New York was dissolved 
by the king, and in 1688 Andros was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the consolidated Provinces of New York and 
New England. Dongan refused command of a regi- 
ment with the rank of major-general, retired to his 
estate on Staten Island, New York, but was obliged to 
flee for safety in the relimous persecution aroused by 
Lesler in 1689. In 1691 he returned to England. By 
the death of his brother William (1698), late Governor 
of the Province of Munster, Ireland, whose only son 
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Ctelonel Walter, Lord Dongan, was kUled at the battle 
of the Boyne, Dongan became Earl of Limerick. In 
1702 he was recognized as successor to his brother's 
estates, but only on parent of claims of the pur- 
chasers from the Earl of Athlone. Dongan died poor 
and without direct heirs. By will, dated 1713 he 
provided that he be buried at an expense of ’not 
over £100, and left the residue of his estate to his 
niece, wife of Colonel Nugent, afterwards Marshal of 
France. The tribute of history to his personal 
charm, his integrity, and character, is outspoken and 
universal. His public papers give evidence of a keen 
mind and a sense of humour. He was a man of cour- 
age, tact, and capacity, an able diplomat, and a states- 
man of prudence and remarkable foresight. In spite 
of the brief term of five years as Governor of New 'iork 
Province, by virtue of the magnitude, of the enduring 
and far-reaching character of his achievements, he 
stands forth as one of the greatest constructive states- 
men ever sent out by England for the government of 
any of her American colonial possessions. 

Colonial Laws of New York State (Albany, 1894); New York 
Colonial Documents, III, London Documents (Albany, 1853); 
IX, Parts Documents (Albany, 1855); O’Callaohan, Docu- 
mentan History of New York, 4 Vol. ed (Albany, 1850), 1, 
III; Ecclesiastical Records of New York (Albany), II, p. 877* 
Smith, History of New York (London, 1776): Brodhead, His- 
tory of State of New York (New York, 1859), II; Great Britain's 
CcUeridar of State Papers, 1681-85; Golden, History of the Five 
Nations (3d ed., London, 1775), I; Chalmer, ReroU of the 
Colonies (Boston, 1845); Lamb, History of City of New York 
(New York, 1877); Wilson, Memorial History of New York 
(New York, 1892); Windsor, Narrative and Critical History of 
America (Boston, 1884), II; Doyle, The MiddU' Colonies (Lon- 
don, 1907); Danaher, Thomas Dongan, Second Earl of Limer- 
ick (Albany, 1889); Osooon, The American CoUmies in the 
XVII Century (London, 1907), III; Bruce, The Empire State 
in Three Centuries (New York), I; Driscoll, The Charter of 
Liberties and the New York Assembty of t68S, m U. S. Cathouc 
Historical Society, Records and Studies (New York, 1906), 
IV; Dealy in Mag. of Am. Hist. (Feb., 1882), p. 106; Clarke 
in Catholic World, IX, 767; Journal of Co. Kildare Arena ological 
Society, IV, No. 5. 

John T. Driscoll. 

Donlevyi Andrew, educator, b. in 1694, probably 
in Sligo, Ireland; date and place of death uncertain. 
Little is known about his early life. With the penal 
laws then rigorously enforced it was difficult to obtain 
an education at home; and when he went abroad to 
study for the priesthood he must have gone in dis- 
guise, going abroad for any such purpose being a 
crime. However, he reachm Paris in 1710 and be- 
came a student at the Irish (College. His clerical 
course finished, he was ordained priest, and in 1728 
was appointed prefect in the college, an office he held 
till 1746. He had also attended lectures at the uni- 
versity, graduating both in theology and law. While 
holding the office of prefect, he drew up a new code of 
rules for the government of the college, placing it 
under the control of the Archbishop of Paris and sub- 
ject to the university. He also published in 1742 an 
Irish-English catechism of the Christian Doctrine, an 
edition of which appeared in Dublin in 1848. 

Webb, Compendium of Irish Biography (Dubli^ 1878); 
O’Reilly, Irish Writers (Dublin, 1820); Boyle, The Irish 
XIollege in Paris (London and Dublin, 1901). 

E. A. D'Alton. 

Donnan, Saint. — There were apparently three or 
four saints of this name who flourished about the 
seventh century. , ^ _ 

(1) St. Donnan, Abbot of Eiao, and St. Donnan 
OF Auchterless are regarded by both the Bollandists 
and Dempster as different personages, but there is so 
much confusion in their chronology and repietition in 
what is known of them, that it seems more probable 
that they were identical. Reeves (Adamnan s Life of 
St. Columba), moreover, accepts thenri as the same 
without discussion. According to Irish annals bt. 
Donnan was a friend and disciple of St. Columba, who 
followed him from Ireland to Scotland towards the 
end of the sixth century. Seeking a solitary retreat, 


he and his companions settled on the island of Eigg, 
off the west coast of Scotland, then used only to pas- 
ture sheep belon^ng to the queen of the country. 
Informed of this mvasion, the queen ordered that all 
should forthwith be slain. Her agents, probably a 
marauding band of Piets, or pirates according to one 
account, arrived during the celebration of Mass on 
Easter eve. Being requested to wait until the Sacri- 
fice was concluded, they did so, and then St. Donnan 
and his fifty-one companions gave themselves up to 
the sword. This was in 617. Reeves mentions 
eleven churches dedicated to St. Donnan; in that at 
Auchterless his pastoral staff was preserved up to the 
Refonnation and is said to have worked miracles. 
The island of Eigg was still ('atholic in 1703 and St. 
Dorman's memory venerated there (Martin, Journey 
to the Western Islands, London, 1716). 

(2) Son of Liath, and nephew and disciple of St. 
Senan, in whose life it is related that by his uncle's 
direction he restored to life two boys who had been 
drowned. This St. Donnan succeeded St. Ciaran of 
Clonmacnoise as Abbot of Aingin, an island in Lough 
Ree, on the Shannon (now Hare Island). He flour- 
ished about the middle of the sixth century. 

(3) St. Donnan the Deacon, son of Beoadh and 
brother of St. (fiaran. He was a monk in his broth- 
er's monastery at Cluain, or Clonmacnoise, in Ireland, 
in the sixth century. 

Dempster, Hist. Eccl. Gent. Ncof. (Edinburgh, 1829); Reeves, 
Adamnan' s Life of St. Columba (Edinburgh, 1874); Forbes, 
Kal. Scott. Saints (Edinburgh, 1872); Gammack in Diet. Christ. 
Biog. (London, 1877). 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Bonner, Georg Raphael, Austrian sculptor, b. at 
Essling, Austria, 25 May, 1692; d. at Vienna, 15 Feb- 
ruary, 1741. It is said his fancy was first kindled by 
the works of art at Heiligenkreuz. He received his 
technical training in the Academy at Vienna; in 1724 
he entered the imperial service, and in 1729 passed to 
that of Prince Esterhdzy. Donner's work stands out 
with prominence in a period given over to manner- 
ism, but he is sometimes more mindful of elegance 
than of character in his subject. He had a true sense 
of the beautiful, was lifelike and noble in his concep- 
tions, and represents for South Germany and Austria 
a classic reaction against rococo methods. Among 
his productions are the marble statue of Charles VI 
and two bronze reliefs in the Belvedere at Vienna, 
the fountain for the old Town Hall, Vienna, repre- 
senting Andromeda and Perseus", the marble reliefs 
of Hagar" and the Samaritan Woman", and many 
busts and statues in different palaces and gardens. 
In Pressburg he made the equestrian statue of St. 
Martin, and the decorations for the burial chapel of 
the Primate Emmerich Esterhdzy. Youthful pro- 
ductions (1726) are the marble figures at Mirabell 
Castle, Salzburg. Donner is best known to-day by 
his famous fountain (1738-1739) of the Neuen Markt, 
Vienna; ‘Trovidence" or “Foresight", a classic female 
figure, forms the apex, while lower down four sporting 
children, each holding a water-spouting fish, embody 
the four rivers of Austria proper that flow into the 
Danube. Donner's two brothers, Sebastian and 
Matthaus, are generally numbered among his scholars. 
Sebastian was a talented sculptor, and produced 
various works, mostly in lead. 

Donner, Matthaus, brother of the above, also a 
sculptor, b. 1704; d. 1756. He is known chiefly for 
his relief carvings and medals. He was appointed 
court-mcdallist, professor, and later rector of the 
Academy, and was employed by various princes. 
Among his medals may be mentioned one of Charles 
Albert of Bavaria, 1727, and various ones represent- 
ing Maria Theresa, His medals are signed D. or 
M. D. 

Lubke, Outlines of the History of Art, ed. Sturgis (New York, 
1904); Marquand and Frothingham, History of Sculpture 
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(New York, 1806); Bode, Geachichte der deutachen Plaatik 
CBerlin, 1887); Naqleb, KUnatUrlexikon (Munich, 1836H52); 
MOller, Kunatlerlexikon (Stuttgart, 1857). 

M. L. Handley. 

Doxmet, Ferdinand-Fran(:ois- Auguste, a French 
cardinal, b. at Bourg-Argental (Loire), 1795; d. at 
Bordeaux, 1882. He studied in the seminary of St. 
Irenaeus at Lyons, taught at the college of Belley, was 
ordained priest in 1819, and, after some time spent at 
the Maison dea haxUea 6iudes founded by Cardinal 
Fesch, went to Irigny as pastor. From 1821 to 1827 
he engaged in missionary work and then returned to 
Lyons to be made pastor of Villefranche. Appointed 
coadjutor to the Bishop of Nancy, 1835, he evinced 
such sterling qualities that two years later he was 
called to the archiepiscopal See of Bordeaux. During 
the forty-one years of his administration he showed a 
prodigious activity in every line of work, religious, 
social, and even material. To him are due the re- 
sumption of provincial councils; the restoration of 
many shrines like Arcachon, Verdelais, Notre-Dame 
de la Fin-des-terres; the reconstruction of the Pey 
Borland tower, etc. Cardinal in 1852, and Senator of 
the Empire, he used his influence in favour of the pope, 
the liberty of teaching, and the repression of the irre- 
ligious press. At the Vatican Council he openly sided 
with the Ultramontanes like Plantier, Pie, etc. His 
affable disposition and cheerful character endeared 
him to his people, and few bishops have been loved 
and regretted as Donnet was. His eulogy was pro- 
nounced by Canon Laprie at the cathemral of Bor- 
deaux, 1883, and by M. Rou6 at the academy of the 
same place, 1884. Cardinal Donnet's works comprise 
twelve volumes (8vo) of ^'Instructions pastorales, 
mandements, lettres, discours’*; also "Lettres, dis- 
cours et autres documents relatifs k la question 
romaine” (Bordeaux, 1865). 

PouQEOia, Vte, apoatolat et ipiacopat du cardinal Donnet 
(Paria, 1884); Castaino in Rev. (Jath. (1884), 453; Pionneau, 
ibid.^ 33; J&rome and LEui!:vRE,in V^piacopat franf^au, 1802- 
1905 (Paris, 1907), s. vv. Nancy and Bordeaux. 

J. F. SOLLIER. 

Donoso Oortea, Juan Francisco Maria de la 
Saludad, Marijuess of Valdegamas, author and diplo- 
mat, b. 6 May, 1809, at Valle de la Serena in the prov- 
ince of Estrcmadura, Spain; d. 3 May, 1853, at Paris. 
His father, Pedro Donoso Cortes, was a descendant of 
Hernando (’ortds, the commistador. At the age of 
eleven, Donoso Cortes had finished his humanities, 
and at twelve had begun the study of law at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca; at sixteen he received his de- 
gree of licentiate from the University of Seville, and 
at eighteen became professor of literature at the Col- 
lege of Caceres. Carried away by the rationalism 
prevalent in Spain following upon the French inva- 
sions, he ardently embraced the principles of Liberal- 
Lsm and fell under the influence oi Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, whom he later characterized as the most elo- 
quent of sophists”. In 1830 he went to Madrid and. 
with his characteristic energy, engaged in the political 
controversies of the day, espousing the cause of the 
reigning dynasty. A memoir addressed to Ferdinand 
VII on the situation of the Spanish monarchy, advo- 
cating the abolishment of the Salic Law, attracted 
wide attention and procured for him an official posi- 
tion under the Minister of Justice. But the revolu- 
tionary events of 1834 led him to reconsider the 
ground of his political liberalism, and drew a second 
brochure from his pen scathingly criticizing the revo- 
lutionary movement. On the death of Ferdinand, he 
remained a faithful adherent of the queen-mother 
Maria Cristina and of her infant daughter Isabella, 
whose title was disputed by Don Carlos m virtue of the 
Salic Law against the succession in the female line to 
the Spanish throne. In 1836, under the ministry of 
Mendizabal, he became secretary of the Council. In 
this same year he gave a brilliant course of lectures on 
political rights at the Athenaeum of Madrid. In 1837 


he was elected deputy to the Cortes from Cadiz. In 
1840, following imon the revolution headed by Es- 
partero. Duke of Victoria, he followed the exiled 
queen Maria Cristina to Paris in the post of private 
secretary. He accompanied her on her return after 
the overthrow of Espartero, 1843, and was appointed 
to the office of secretary and director of the studies of 
the young queen, Isabella, was created Marmiess of 
Valdegamas, and entered the Senate. For his elo- 
quent advocacy of the “Spanish marriages” (the 
simultaneous alliance of Isabella with Francesco of 
Assisi and of her 
sister with the 
Duke of Montpen- 
sier) he was made 
an officer of the 
Lemon of Honour 
by Louis Philippe. 

The death ot a 
dearly beloved 
brother at this 
time made a pro- 
found impression 
upon Donoso 
Cort6s. The mys- 
tery of human des- 
tiny assumed for 
him a new aspect, 
and from this time 
he became an ar- 
dent champion of 
the C a t K o I i c 
Church. On the 
4th of January, 

1849, he pronounced a remarkable discourse in the 
Cortes in which he publicly repudiated his Liberalistic 
principles, branding them as “ sterile and disastrous 
ideas in which are comprehended all the errors of the 

E ast three centuries, intended to disturb and disrupt 
uman society”. In 1849 he represented Spain as 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of Berlin, and 
afterwaras at Paris (1850-53), where he died. 

The complete works of Donoso Cortes, with a bio- 
graphical sketch by Oabino Tejado, were published in 
1854-55 (Madrid). A translation into French of his 
principal works, with an introduction by Louis Veuil- 
lot, w'as published at Paris (1858-59). His most 
notable work is his “ Ensayo sobro El (^atolicismOj El 
Lilieralismo y El Socialismo” (English translation, 

Philadelphia, 1S62; Dublin, ). This work was 

written at the instance of Louis Veuillot, who was an 
intimate friend of the author, and places Donoso 
Cortes in the first rank of f’atholic publicists. It is an 
exposition of the impotence of all human systems of 
philosophy to solve the problem of human destiny and 
of the absolute dependence of humanity upon the 
Catholic Church for its social and political salvation. 
Upon its publication the work was acrimoniously at- 
tacked by the Abbd (jaudel, Vicar-General of OrlV‘an8. 

id 
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the Holy See, which refused to interdict it or any of 
the propositions declared heretical by the Abb(i Gau- 
del. It remains to-day one of the most brilliant and 
profound expositions of the influence of Catholic truth 
upon human society from the pen of a publicist. In a 
notable series of letters, from 1849-53, to Count Ra- 
ezyski, at that time Prussian ambassador at Ma- 
drid, Donoso Cortes gives a penetrating analysis of 
the social, political, and religious conditions of Europe, 
and with almost prophetic insight predicts the unifi- 
cation of Germany in a great empire under the Prus- 
sian monarchy as well as the political decadence of 
France and the latter’s loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Tejado in Preface of complete works (Madrid, 1891); Lb- 
Boux in Lea Contemporaina, Ann4e II, Vol. IV (Paris), p. 83. 

Cond6 B. Fallen. 
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Dontenwillf Augustine. See New Westminster. 

Donus (or Domnus), Pope, son of a Roman called 
Mauncius ; he was consecrated Bishop of Rome 2 Nov. 
676, to succeed Adeodatus II, after an interval of four 
months and seventeen days ; d. 11 ^ril, 678. Of his 
life and acts but little is known. The ‘‘Liber Ponti- 
ficalia'' informs us that he paved the atrium or quad- 
rangle in front of St. Peter's with great blocks of white 
marble. He also restored the church of St. Euphemia 
on the Appian W^, and repaired the basilica of St. 
Paul Outside the Walls, or, according to Duchesne's 
conjecture, the little church on the road to St. Paul's 
which marks the spot where Sts. Peter and Paul are 
said to have parted on their way to martyrdom. Dur- 
i^ the pontificate of Donus, Reparatus, the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, returned to the obedience of the 
Holy See, thus ending the schism created by Arch- 
bishop Maurus who had aimed at making Ravenna 
autocephalous. In the time of this pope a colony of 
Nestorian monks was discovered in a Syrian monas- 
tery at I^me — the Monasterium Boetianum. TTie 
pope is said to have dispersed them through the vari- 
ous religious houses of the city, and to have given over 
their monastery to Roman monks. After a brief 
reign of one year, five months, and ten days, Donus 
di^ and was buried in St. Peter's. His portrait in 
mosaic was at one time to be seen in the church of St. 
Martina in the Forum. 

Liher Pontificalia, ed. Duchesne (Paris, 1H86\ T, 348 sq ; 
Jajte, Regeata Rom. Pont. (Leipzig, 188.‘5), I, 23S; Mann, The 
Livea of the Popes (London, 1902), I, Pt II, 20 sq. 

Thomas Oestreich. 

Doorkeeper. See Porter. 

Dora, a titular see of Pala?8tina Prima. The name 
(Ddr) in Semitic languages means “dwelling", 
“abode". On the coming of the Hebrews, the King 
of Dora or Dor entered into the confederation against 
Josue and W'as defeated with the confederates (Jos., 
xi, 2; xii, 23). The town was first allotted to the 
tribe of Aser (Jos., xvii, 11), then given to Manasses 
(Judges, i, 27; I Par., vii, 29), who failed to expel the 
inhabitants and imposed on them a tribute; the 
Israelites may have captured only the upper city 
{Nafat Ddr)y called Napheddor or Phenaeddor by the 
Septuagiiit, and regioncfi or provincia Dor by the Vul- 
gate. Tho Egyptian King Raineses III set up a 
Phienician coloiw at Dora; according to Stephan of 
Byzantium the Phoenicians settled there because the 
coast abounded in the shells that produced the fa- 
mous Tyrian purple dye. Dora was united by David 
to the Kingdom of Israel and governed under Solo- 
mon by Benabinadab, one of the twelve prefects 
(III Kings, iv, 11). Later it undenv’ent successively 
the rule of the Persians, the Greeks, and the Lagides. 
In 217 B. c. it was unsuccessfully besieged by Anti- 
ochus the Great; at a later date it was taken by the 
kings of Syria. In 139 b. c. the usurper Tryphon, 
who had taken refuge at Dora, was Ix^sieged by 
Antiochus (VII) Sidetes with a fleet, 120,000 foot, 
and 8000 horae (1 Mach., xv, l.J). The citv then fell 
into the hands of a private individual called Zoilus, 
at whose death it was added by Alexander Janna^us 
to his Kingdom of Judea. When Pompey con<iuercd 
Syria, he granted Dora an autonomous constitution; 
from this time dates its peculiar era, b. 

known chiefly through numeroi^ coins, Dora him 

suffer^ much from the Jews, Gabinius rebuilt it (oo 
B. c.). In 42 of the Christian Era its inhabitants were 
still disputing with the Jews, whom thev seem to have 
specially hated. In the time of Pliny the town was in 
a state of utter decay: St. Jerome speaks of the mins 
of that city [Dora] which had been formerly so pow- 
erful". He may nave execrated its decay, or the 
citv may have risen from its ruins. 

As ea?ly as the fifth century it wm the residence of 
a bishop, Sidus, and suffragan to C®sarea; there is 


*‘^cord also of Barachius in 518, John in 636, Stephen, 
the friend of St. Sophronius, Patriarch of Jcmsalem 
and the ^at opponent of Monothelism. In the Mid- 
dle Ages Dora was called Pirgul, a coiruption of Greek 


Paris, 1883, 422). There are records of five Latin 
buhops during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
(^hel, I, 235; II, 161). Another is mentioned in 
“Revue bdn^ictine" (1904), p. 62. Its modem 
Arabic name is Tantourah. Dora is a village of about 
1500 inhabitants, on the seashore between Caifa and 
Ciesarea, nearer the latter. The harbour is fre- 
quented by small boats; the old port, situated more to 
the north, was enclosed by two headlands lengthened 
by two piers. To the east are vast quarries and the 
ancient necropolis. Tlie mins of the ancient city 
coyer a space about four-fifths of a mile long by one- 
third broad. Many Jewish colonists have recently 
settl^ in the vicinity. 

Guerin, Description cw la Palestine: Samarie (Paris, 1875), 
II, 305-315; Leoendke in Diet, tie la Bible, II, 1487-92; 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs (London, 1882), TI, 7-11; 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Quart. Statement (1874), 12; 
(1887), 84. 

S. VAILHf:. 

Dorbellus. See Orbellis, Nicolas de, O.S.F. 

Dorchester, Abbey of, founded in 1140 by Alex- 
ander, Bishop of Lincoln, for CJanons of the Order of 
St. Augustine (or Black Canons). Dorchester, an 
important Roman city of Mercia, about nine miles 
from Oxford, had been the seat of a bishopric from 
A. D. 634, when St. Birinus, the first bishop, was sent 
to that district by Pope Honorius, until 1085, when 
the See of Mercia was transferred to Lincoln. The 
abbey, founded fifty-five years later, was dedicated in 
honour of Sts. Peter, Paul, and Birinus, was richly 
endowed out of the lands and tithes of the former 
bishopric, and had twelve parishes subject to it, being 
included in the Peculiar or Dorchester, until the sup- 
pression of peculiars. The first abbot appears to have 
been Alured, whose name occurs in 1146 and again in 
ll63; the last was John Mershe, who was elected in 
1533, and in the following year subscribed to the 
king's supremacy, with five of his canons, and was 
given a pension of £22 a year. The revenues of the 
abbey were valued at the time of its suppression at 
about £220. Heniy VllI reserved the greater part 
of the property of the house for a college, erected by 
him in honour of the Holy Trinity, for a dean and 
preiiendaries ; but this was dissolved in the first year 
of his successor. No register or cartulary of Dorches- 
ter Abbey is now known to exist, and only a single 
charter, confirming the donation of a church by King 
John, is given by Dugdale. Edmund Ashefcld was 
the first impropriator of the abbey site and precincts, 
whicii afterwards ptissed through various hands. The 
stately church of Dorchester Abbey, as it stands to- 
day, was built entirely by the Augustinian Canons, 
although there are traces on the north side of Saxon 
masonry, pnibably part of the ancient cathedral. 
The whole length of the church is 230 feet, its width 
seventy, and its height fifty-five feet. The north 
transept with its doorway is of the Norman period; 
the north side of the nave and chancel arch, early 
English, the south side of nave, south aisle, and choir, 
Decorated ; the south porch, late Perpendicular. The 
extraordinarily rich sanctuary, with its highly decor- 
ated win(lows (includinc the famous northern one 
known as the “Jesse" window) and beautifully 
carved sedilia and piscina, dates from 1330. One of 
the very few existing leaden fonts in England is in this 
church. 

Duodale, Monasticon Anglicanum, VI, 323; Parker, Hta- 
tory of Dorchester (Oxford, 1882): Willib, Mitred .A^ous.ll, 
175; Victoria, History of Oxfordshire (London, 1907), II, 87- 
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89; Addington, HxBt . of Doroheoter^ 64, 137; Lincoln, Epiac. 
RegiaL Mem., 48. 

D. O. Hunter-Blair. 

Dore (Auratus), Pierre, controversialist, b. at 
Orleans about 1500; d. at Paris, 19 May, 1559. He 
entered the Dominican Order in 1514 and won his de- 
grees at Paris, in 15»32, after a brilliant examination. 
Though elected to the office of prior at Blois in 1545, 
Dor^ continued to preach throughout the provinces. 
At ChAlons the bishop, who had been captivated by 
his zeal and eli^uence, entrusted him with the reform 
of the Carthusian monastery of Val dcs Choux (Vallis 
Oaulium). For the same reasons, Claude de Lorraine, 
Duke of Guise, and his consort, Antoinette de Bour- 
bon, chose him as confessor. He wrote thirty-five 
ascetico-theological works, which some think are only 
redactions of his sermons, (^hief among these is 
^^Les voies du Paradis enseign^es par notre Sauveur 
J^sus-C-hrist en son 6vangile ’ which appeared twice at 
Lyons in 1538 (Paris, 1540; Lyons, 1586; Rome, 
1610). In his ^'Paradoxa ad profligandas hserescs ex 
divi Pauli epistolis selecta^', he refuted the Hugue- 
nots, but soon turned to writing ascetical commen- 
taries on the Psalms. When Henry II entered Paris 
in 1548, Dor6 wrote a Latin ode which won for him 
the post of court preacher and royal confessor. His 
famous defence of the Eucharist appeared in 1549, and 
two years later he published two other apologies on 
the same subject and another on the Mass. At the 
same time he prepared his defence of the Faith in three 
volumes, jis also another refutation of the Calvinists. 
He closed his literary career with two works on Justi- 
fication. 

Though Dor^ used the vernacular veiy loosely, and 
indulged in far-fetched descriptions, which Rabelais 
(Pantagruel, ch. xxii) ridicules, his works have 
always been held in high esteem for originality and 
unassailable orthodoxy. His literal translations of 
the Eucharistic hymns of 8t. Thomas Aquinas, his 
Latin poems, and the Office for a Feiist of St. Joseph, 
which ne composed at the command of Paul III, have 
always been greatly admired. 

Echard and Qu6tif, SS. O. P , II, 203; F^jrkt, La FaculU 
de theoloffie de Pans et ses docteurs les plus a'ftbK f, Epoque tno- 
deme, II, 271-2S8; Foppenb, Bibliotheca Ihigica, H, 975; Revue 
BSnedictine, XV, 147. 

Thos. M, Schwertner. 

Doria, Andrea, Genoese admiral and statesman, 
b. at Oneglia, Italy, 1468; d. at Genoa, 1560. His 
family belonged to the magnee quaiuor prosapm who 
disputed among themselves for the supremacy in 
Genoa, but the Adorni and Fregosi of the opposing 
faction excluded the Doria from power. At first 
Genoa sought union with France; then, in 1464, 
Louis XI ceded it to the Duke of Milan. Doria's 
early years were trying ones; his father died young, 
and his mother placed him under the guardianship 
of a relation who was captain of the guard to Pope 
Innocent VIIL Thus began the active, adventurous 
career that was destined to make Andrea Doria one 
of the most important personages of Europe in the 
sixteenth century. 

Like many Italians of his day, Doria was at first a 
condoUiere, He commenced by serving (1487-1492) 
in the guards of Innocent VIII, then in the Neapolitan 
army of Alfonso of Aragon, to whom he alone re- 
mained faithful after the conquest of Naples by 
Charles VIII (1495). He next joined the Order of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem and made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land; after this he entered 
the service of Jean de La Rov^re, leader of the French 
troops of the Kingdom of Naples, and had as his op- 
ponent Gonsalvo de Cordova, the most renowned 
general of the time. In 1503 Doria was able to 
re-enter Genoa, where order had been restored by 
Louis XII, and set out to subdue the Corsicans, then 
in revolt. On his return the Genoese entrusted him 


with the reorganization of their fleet. Doria now 
abandoned land service for that of the sea and, arm- 
ing eight galleys at his own expense, constituted 
himself an independent naval power. During the 
years 1507 to 1519 he traversed the Western Medi- 
terranean with his fleet, and, having overpowered the 
Barbary Corsairs and captured several of their chiefs, 
among them the famous Cadolin, returned to Genoa 
laden with booty. 

On account of the civil discords in Genoa, Doria 
withdrew with twelve corsair galleys that he had 
seized, the crews of which would now acknowledge 
no other chief, and entered the service of Francis 1, 


who appointed 
him ^'governor- 
general of the 
galleys of France". 

In 1524 he raised 
the blockade of 
Marseilles, then be- 
sieged by Charles 
V, and, after the 
battle of Pavia, 
gathered together 
the remnants of 
the French army 
(1525). He then 
became comman- 
der of the galleys 1 
of Clement VII ; in ' 

1527 re-entered the 
service of France 
and compelled 
Genoa to acknowl- 
edge the authority Andrea Doria 

ofFrancisI. Butin Sebastiano del I’loiubo, 

1628 he quarrelled 

with the King of France, who did not pay him faith- 
fully. Recalling Filippo Doria, his n(‘phew, who was 
besieging Naples with his undoes fleet, Andrea 
agre^ to enter the service of Charles V, and began 
to re-establish order in Genoa, where he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm (12 September, 1528). Af- 
ter breaking up the ancient noble clans, he set up a 
new social division and an aristocratic constitution 


which continued in force, with but few modifications, 
until 1798. Absolute head of the naval forcc‘S of the 


house of Austria, he directed the maritime struggle 
gainst the l^irks and the Barbary pirates; in 15.32, 
just when Solyman threatened Hungary, Doria landed 
on the coast of Greece, took Coron and Patras, and 
even meditated an attack on Constantinople. In 1535 
he co-operated in the siege of Tunis ; in 1536 as head 
of the united squadron, made up of the ships of the 
pope, Venice, and the Knights of Malta, he surprised 
the famous Barbarossa in the Gulf of Arta and then 
allowed him to escape. Loaded with honours by Charles 
V, Doria retired to the territory of (^noa and lived in 
the beautiful palace he had built at Fassolo, where he 
dispensed royal hospitality to Charles V and Philip II. 
He was greatly revered by his fellow-citizens, yet, iri 
1547, he suppressed with much cruelty the conspiracy 
formed by some discontented nobles, the Fieschi and 
the Cib6. Doria's tomb, decorated by Montorsoli, is 
in the church of San Matteo, but his colossal statue 
which was erected in 1540, was overthrown and 
broken in 1797. 


Pohler, Bibliotheca hiatorica militaria (Leipziir 1899^ TV 
^9; Capel^ni, Vitae gesti del pnncipe Dona (Venice 16M — ^ 
The author lived between 1610 and 1590 and wL one c^f I^k’s 
SiuoNio, De Viid etgestia Andretp Domje . . . 

16^), Brant6m^ Lea mea acs grands capitainca eatrarm^m 


d*Andri Doria in Lea viUea d*aH ’ (ftris,* 1907 ^. 

Louis Br^hier. 
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Boring, Matthias, historian and theologian b be- 
tween 1390 and 1400, at Kyritz, in Brandenburg- d 
there 24 July, 1469. He joined the Friars Minor in 
his native place, studied at Oxford, was graduated 
(1424) at Krfurt as doctor of theology, and for some 
years taught theolo^ and Biblical exegesis. In 1427 
he was elected provincial of his order for Saxony. In 
the disputes between the Conventuals and those of the 
Observance he took an active part. In 1443 at Berne 
the Conventuals elected him minister general. This 
position he held for six years, receiving approbation 
from the assembly of prelates still posing as the Gen- 
eral Council of Basle. In this council he had been 
prominent since 1432 as an over-zealous reformer and 
an adherent of the supremacy of a general council 
over the pope. He was sent by it to Denmark, to win 
over the king and the people, and assisted in the de- 
position (1439) of Eu^ne IV and the election of the 
antipope, Felix V. Excommunicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg he appealed to Rome. In 1461 
he resigned his office and spent the last years of his life 
in literary work at the convent of Kyritz. 

Dbring is said to be the author of the “Confutatio 
primatus Papae'', written (1443) anonymously and 
without title. Name and title were added when the 
article was edited in 1550 by Matthias Flacius Illy- 
ricus. It is in part an extract from the “Defensor 
pacis^' of Marsilius of Padua (printed in Goldast, 
Monarchia, 1, 557 sqq.). Other works attributed to 
During are “Defensorium postilla* Nicolai Lyrani'^ 
against the Spanish bishop, Paul of Burgos, since 1481 
frequently printed with the “Postil la*”; “Liber per- 
plexorum Ecclesiie ” (lost) ; continuation (1420 to 1464) 
of the Chronicle of Dietrich Engelhus. He also wrote 
on the so-called “Donation of Constantine” and 
(1444) on the relics of the Precious Blood of Wilsnack. 

Pastor, the Poi)e(>, fr. Antrobtjs, II, 127, Ai^bkrt, 

During^ ein Minorif tics 1.'. Jahrh. (Stuttgart, 1892); //ts( Jahrb 
(1892), XI, 439; Zntschrift fur hath Theol (1894), 711; />r 
Katholik (1893), 11, 16; Mark, Forachungen, 19S; 
poltL Blmur (1894), 114, 624. 

Fa AN (US Mersiiman. 


Dorman, Thomas, theologian, b. at Rrrkhampstead, 
Hertfordshire, England, date uncertain; d. at Tournai, 
1572 or 1 577. He receiv(»d his early education through 
his uncle, Thomas Donnan of Agmondesham, now 
Amersham, Buckinghamshire. His master at Berk- 
hampstead was Richard R(*eve, a noted Protestant 
schoolmaster. He was also known to Thomas Hard- 
ing, the Catholic scholar, then professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, w-ho took great interest in the boy and stmt 
him to Winchester school in 1547. Fnmi Winchester 
Dorman went to New (’ollege at Oxford, of which 
Harding was a fellow, and here he w^ elected a pro- 
bationer fellow. During the Catholic revival under 
Mary he was appointed fellow of All Souls College 
(1554) and on 9 July, 1 558, took tlie degree B.C.L. A 
year or two after Elizabeth's accession, finding that he 
could not live in England without conforming to the 
new religion, he sacrificed his fellowship and his patri- 
mony and went to Antwerp, where he met Harding 
who was also an exile for the Faith. Harding per- 
suaded him to resume his studies, and Dtjrman accord- 
ingly went to Louvain and devoted himself to the 
stu(iy of theology. In 1565 he became B.D. in the 
University of Douai and finally received the doctorate 
there. During this period he enga^d in controversy 
with the Anglican divines, Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and Nowell, Dean of St. PauLs. In 1569, at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Allen, he joined the band of scholara at 
the newly founded English College at Douai which he 
assisted noth by his services and his private means. 
He died at Toumai where he had been given ^ im- 
portant benefice. His works are : “ A proufe oiceHeyne 


his promise made by solemn Protestation in his late Ser- 
mon at Paul's Cross” (London, 1567; Louvain, 1567). 

Pits, De AnghcB Scriptonbua (Paris, 1623), 914; Dodd, 
Church History (Brussels, 1739). II, 88; Wood, Aihenas Oxon., 
Bliss ed., I 434. 718; Douay Diaries (London. 1878), 272; 
Gi^w, Diet. Eng. Cath. (London, 1886), II, 94; Cooper 
(London, 1888), XV, 244; Churton, Life of 
Nowell (London, 1809). 

Edwin Burton. 


Domin, Bernard, first publisher in the United 
States of distinctively Catholic books, b. in Ireland, 
1761; d. in Ohio, 1836. He was forced to leave his 
native land, in 1803, because of political troubles and, 
arriving in New York soon after, began a book-selling 
and publishing concern. He got out a New Testa- 
ment, printed for him in BrtxJklyn, in 1805, and an 
edition of Pastorini’s “History of the Church", in 
1807. Ho moved to Baltimore, in 1809, and from 
there to Philadelphia in 1817. During many years he 
was the leading Catholic publisher of the countiy, and 
as such enjoyed the friendship of Archbishop Carroll 
and of other members of the hierarchy, who esteemed 
him as a vigorous and gifted writer and editor. In 
the early thirties he disposed of his business in Phila- 
delphia, where he had published a number of Catholic 
books, and went to Ohio to reside near his daughter. 

Thomas Aloybius Dohnin, son of Bernard, b. in 
Ireland, 1800; d. at Savannah, Georgia, U. S. A., 22 
April, 1874. He entered the Uniteil States Navy, 2 
May, 1815, as a midshipman, from Maryland. Com- 
missioned a lieutenant m 1825, he made a five-years' 
cruise around the world. In 1841 he was promoted 
commander and hclficd to successfully carry out an 
expedition to prevent tlie invasion of Mexican terri- 
tory hy the filibusterer William Walker. After being 
commissioned captain, in 1855, he engaged in destroy- 
ing the slave-trade. During the Civil War he at- 
tained the rank of commodore on the retired list, 16 
Julv, 1862, and at its close was put in charge of the 
fifth lighthouse district. 

Finotti, Bibhogrnphia Cathohea Americana (New York, 
1872); Ba\ t.f.y, .4 Brief Sketch of the Early Hietory of the Catholic 
Church on the Jalarui of New York (New York, 1870); Register 
of the Navy of the U. S., s. v. 

Thomas F. Meehan. 

Dorothea, Saint: (1) virgin and martyr, suffered 
during the persecution of Diocletian, 6 Feb., 311, at 
Ciesarea in Cappadocia. She was brought before the 
prefect Sapricius, tried, tortured, and sentenced to 
death. On her way to the place of execution the 
pagan lawyer Theophilus said to her in mockery: 
“Bride of (-hrist, send me some fruits from your 
bridegroom's garden." Before she was executed, she 
sent him, by a six-year-old boy, her headdress which 
was found to be filled with a heavenly fragrance of 
roses and fruits. Theophilus at once confessed him- 
self a Christian, was put on the rack, and suffered 
death. This is the oldest version of the legend, which 
was later variously enlarged. Dorothea is repre- 
sented with an angel and a wreath of flowers. She is 
regarded as the patroness of gardeners. On her feast 
trees are blessed in some places. In the West she has 
been venerated since the seventh century. 

Qukntjn, Les martyrologes historiqnes (Paria, 1908), 166-157; 
Acta SS , 6 Feb. ; Butler, Lives of the Saints. 

(2) Dorothea of Montau, Saint, recluse, b. at 
Montau, 6 Feb., 1347, d. at Marienwerder, 25 June, 
1394. At the age of seventeen she married the 
sword-cutler Albrecht of Danzig, a hot-tempered 
man, whose nature underwent a change throu^ her 
humility and gentleness. Both made frequent pil- 
grimages to Cologne, Aachen, and Einsieaeln, and 
they intended (1390) to visit Rome also; but Al- 
brecht was prevented by illness and remained at home 
where he (lied, while Dorothea journeyed to Rome 
alone. Of their nine children all died, except one 
daughter who joined the Benedictines. In the sum- 
mer of 1391 Dorothea moved to Marienwerder, and on 
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2 1393, with the permission of the chapter and of 

the Teutonic Order, established a hennita^ near the 
cathedral. She lea a very austere life. Numerous 
visitors sought her advice and consolation, and she 
had wonderful visions and revelations. Her con- 
fessor, the deacon John of Marienwerder, a learned 
theologian, wrote down her communications and com- 
posed a l^tin biography in seven books, ^^Septili- 
lium besides a German life in four books. She was 
never canonized, but the people honoured her as the 
guardian of the country of the Teutonic Knights and 
“patroness of Prussia Her feast is celebrated on 

25 June, in some places on 30 Oct. The church at 
Marienwerder is now in the hands of the Lutherans; 
her relics cannot be found. 

Hipler, MeUter Joh. Marienwerder u. d. Klauanerin Doro- 
thea V . Montau (Braunsberg, 1865); Idem, Septiltlium B. Doro- 
theae Montoviensia. Atictore Joh. Marienwerder (BnisBela, 1885); 
Acta SS.^ 30 Oct.; Kaulen in KircherUex.^ Ill, 1991-4. 

Gabriel Meier. 

Dorsal, Altar. See Altar (in Liturgy), sub-title 
AUar~curtain, 

Dorsey, Anne Hanson, novelist, b. at Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, U. S. A., 1815; d. at Washin^n, 

26 December, 1896. She was the daughter of the Rev. 
William McKenney, a chaplain in the United States 

Navjr, and Chloe Ann 
Lanigan McKenney. 
In 1837 she was mar- 
ried to Lorenzo Dor- 
sey, and in 1840 be- 
came a convert to the 
Catholic Faith. From 
this period, for more 
than half a century, 
she devoted her ex- 
ceptional talent to 
Catholic fiction. She 
was a pioneer of light 
Catholic literature in 
the United States and 
a leading writer for 
the young. While 
deeply religious in 
tone, her stories are 
full of living interest 
and a knowledge of 
the world gained by clear insight and wide experi- 
ence. Mrs. Dorsey’s only son was killed while serving 
in the Union Army during the Civil War. She left three 
daughters. Pope Leo XIII twice sent her his benedic- 
tion, and the University of Notre Dame conferred 
upon her the L»tare medal. Her chief works are: 
“The Student of Blenheim Forest”; “Flowers of Love 
and Memory”; “Guy, the Leper”; “Tears of the Dia- 
dem”; “Tale of the White and Red Roses”; “ Wood- 
re ve Manor”; “Conscience, or the Trials of May 
Brooke ” ; “ Oriental Pearl ” ; “ Cocaina, the Rose of the 
Algonquins ” ; “ The Flemings ” ; “ Nora Brady’s Vow ”; 
“Mona, the Vestal”; “The Old Gray Rosary”; “Tan- 
gled Paths ” ; “ The Old House at Glcnarra ” ; “ Adrift” ; 
“Ada’s Trust”; “Beth’s Promise”; “The Heiress of 
Carrigmona”; “Warp and Woof”; “The Palms”. 

Cyd. of Am. Biog., II, 206; A Round Tabic of American Catho- 
lic Novelists (New York, 18%). 

Mary T. Waggaman. 

Dort, Synod of. See Arminianism. 

DorylsBum, a titular see of Phrygia Salutaris, in 
Asia Minor. This city already existed under the 
kin^ of Phrygia and is mentioned by most of the 
ancient ^graphers. It was situated at Karadia 
Hissar, six miles south-west of the modem Eski 
Shehir. About the end of the fourth century b. c. it 
was removed to Shehir Euyuk, at the ruins north of 
the same Eski Shehir; there it remained during the 
Byzantine period. Seven bishops are known from 
the fourth to the ninth century, the most famous 


being Eusebius, who denounced successively the 
heresies of Nestorius and Eutych^ (Lequien, Oriens 
Christ., I, 837). The see is mentioned as late as the 
twelfth century among the suffragans of Synnada, but 
must have been suppressed soon after. DorylsBum 
was taken and destroyed by the Seljuk Turks, proba- 
bly in 1070. It was there (1 July, 1097) that the 
crusaders won their great victory over the Turks. 
The city was rebuilt in 1175 by Manuel Comnenus 
and fortified as well as possible. At this time John 
Cinnamus (“Histor.”, VIT, 2-3) and Nicetas Choniar 
tes (“De gestis Man.Comn.”, VI, 1) write enthusiasti- 
cally about it as one of the most beautiful cities of 
Asia Minor. The next year it fell again into the hands 
of the Turks; in 1240 it passed to Erthogroul, father 
of Othman, the founder of the Osmanli dynasty (his 
tomb is at Seughud near Eski Shehir). Meanwhile 
the city stretched away from the hill of Shehir Eu^k 
and developed along the Poursak (ancient Tembris 
or Thymbns), under the name of Eski Shehir. The 
modem town is situated at an altitude of 783 metres, 
on a vast and fertile plateau, about 400 kilometres 
from Constantinople. Eski Shehir is the chief town 
of a caza in the vilayet of Brusa. The population is 
about 40,000: 2000 Greeks, 2(X)0 Armenians, 200 
Latins, a few Catholic Armenians, Protestants, and 
Jews, the rest being Mussulmans. Since 1891 the 
Assumptionists have conducted a mission with a 
school for boys, and the Oblate Sisters of the Assump- 
tion two schools for girls. There is also a Catholic 
Armenian parish. Eski Shehir has hot springs that 
are used for baths. Fish, especially gigantic silures, 
swarm in the Poursak. The meerschaum industry 
flourishes there; the chief known mine of this mineral 
is at Mikhalitch in the district of Eski Shehir. 

Ainsworth, Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, II, 56-58; 
Texier, Asie Mtneure (Pan«, 1862), 408-411; Uams^y, Asia 
Minor (London, 1890), 212; Cuinkt, La Turquie d'Asie, IV, 
208-213; Preoeb, Dorylaion in Mittheilungen archaeol Insti- 
tuts (Athens, 1894), XI A, 301-305; R\det, En Phrygie (Paris, 
1895); JEc/toa d’Oneni (1897), 82-85; (1906), 356-360; (1907), 
77-82. 

S. VailhI:. 


Dositheans, followers of Dositheus, a Samaritan 
who formed a Gnostic-Judaistic sect, previous to 
Simon Magus. Although the name of Dositheus ia 
often coupled with that of Simon Magus as the first of 
all heretics, we possess but scant information concern- 
ing him. He is not mentioned in Justin or Irenaius, 
but first occurs in Pseudo-Tcrtullian’s “ Adv. Ha*r.”, a 
Latin rendering of the lost “Syntagma” of Ilinpoly- 
tus (about A.D. 220). “I pass over in silence' , says 
the author, “the heretics of Judaism, 1 mean Dosi- 
theus the Samaritan, who first dared to reject the 
Prophets, as not having spoken in the Holy Ghost. I 
pass over the Sadducees, who, springing from this root 
of error, dared in addition to this heresy to deny even 
the resurrection of the flesh ” (ch. i). If, however, the 
Sadducees sprang from Dositheus, he must liave begun 
to teach sometime previous to the Christian Era, and 
cannot properly be counted amongst heretics of Chris- 
tianity. St. Jerome, who copied Pseudo-Tertullian, 
distinctly speaks of “those who before the coming of 
Christ undid the Law”. An independent witness to 
the same fact is found in the Pseudo-Clementine “ Rec- 
ognitions”, I, 54: “the author of this [Sadducee] 
opinion was first Dositheus and then Simon”. On 
the other hand in “Recognitions”, II, 8, we read that 
Dositheus founded a sect after the death of John the 
Baptist. Origen states that “Dositheus the Samari- 
tan, after the time of Jelsus, wished to persuade the 
Samaritans that he himself was the Messias prophe- 
sied by Moses” (Contra Celsum, VI, ii); and he classes 
him with John the Baptist, Theodas, and Judas of 
Galilee as people whom the Jews mistakenly held to 
be the Chnst (Horn, xxv in Lucam ; Contra Celsum, I, 
Ivii). He informs us that the Dositheans gave out 
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that they 


sod** books of Dositheus and told years in Canada (1721-23) he was appointed su- 

some tales about him as being stUlahve in this worl^ ^or of the Seminary of Lisieux in Iran^and 

institution from Jansenism 

w '?*'«**»«'■ While acting in Rome as procurator-general for the 

(^gen did not confo^d Dosithei^ the Pseudo-Mes- Oriental Missions of the Congregation of the Holy 

it-f somewhat Ghost, he was made vicar Apostolic of a portion of 

* passage m India and consecrated titular Bishop of Samos by 

Ongen’s ‘De .Prmcipiis”, IV, vu, Benedict XIII (1725). He remained 

in Rome until appointed coadjutor 


pointed su- 


later. This is sujggested especially 
Origen^s “De Princimis’*, IV, vii, 
where he ascribes to Dositheus the 
Samaritan and others some a^ 
surdly strict observance of the Sab- 
bath. This is also, probably, the 
reason why Dositheus is placed by 
Hegesippus after Simon Magus in- 
stead of before. In Talmudic liter- 
ature (Pirke d. R. Eliezer, xxxviii, 
and Tanhuma Vayyasheb, ii) there 
occurs a Samaritan of the Syro- 
Macedonian period named 'KnOH, 
and it has been plausibly argued 
that the patristic references wliich 
connect Dositheus with the Saddu- 
cees arise from a confusion of Dosi- 
theus the Samaritan Pseudo-Messias 
with this early Jewish heretic. If 
this be true, there would have 
been three j^rsons of this name, 
one at the time of Alexander the 
Great, another at the time of Christ, 
and a third, a ^neration later. But 
the mention o? a fourth at the time 
of Salmanasar (about 700 b. r.) 



Giovanni Dosai 

By himself, Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


to Bishim Momay of Quebec (1729). 
Bishop posQuet had to solve many 
difficulties tnat had arisen towards 
the close of the life of Bishop St- 
Vallier. He legislated wisely in be- 
half of the religious communities of 
women and was zealous for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. In 
1733, after Bishop Momay’s res- 
ignation, he succeeded to the See 
of Quebec, where he promoted edu- 
cation, primary and classical. A 
patmn and benefactor of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost, he con- 
fided almost exclusively to its mis- 
sionaries Acadia, the islands of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, Cape Breton, 
Newfoundland, and probably Lab- 
rador. He rewarded that congre- 
gation by generous endowments, in- 
cluding Sarcelle, a property near 
Paris, which until the Revolution 
yielded an annual revenue of 3000 
livres. In 1735 ill health forced him 


makes one cautious of Talmudic livres. In 1735 ill health forced him 

information. It is certain, however, that a Jewish to leave Quebec, but his resignation was accepted only 
sect, mentioned by several Arabic and other histor- in 1739. Thenceforth he resided chiefly in Rome, at- 
ians under the name of Dusitamya or Dostan, con- tending to the interests of his former diocese, espe- 
tinued to exist till the tenth century, and that they dally after the English conquest, 
were considered similar to the Kuttm, or bamar- TfjTU, Lea Hequea tie Quebec (Quebec*, 1880); Gohsklin, Le 
itans. But they seem never to have possessed any clergv canadien et la declaration de 173J (Ottawa, 1901). 


importance in the Christian world, in 
which from the earliest times there ex 
isted but a vague reminiseeiice of their 
name, though they continue to be 
mentioned in descriptions and lists 
of heresies, such as the “ 11® reses * ' of 
Epiphanius and similar collections. 




Lionel Lindsay. 

Dossel, Altar. See Altar (in Liturgy), 
sub-title Altar-curtain, 

Dosai, Giovanni, actually named 
Giovanni di Nicol6 di Lutero, but 
also called Dosso Dosbi, an Italian 




f 



The Holy Family 
N ational Museum, Naples 


Virgin Enthroned with Saints 
Museum, Ferrara 
Giovanni Dossi 


Circe the Enchantress 
Borghese Palace, Rome 


KRtUM.. Doxithfr et le, DoeMfen, in 
fPftris 19011 27-42* BucHLEU, Lea Doaiihtena dans le Mniraan^ 

•2S«1’ and "(1902). 

aeuhidUt da Vrehrutenthum, (Leipsig. (88^. 

DoBQuatt Pierre-Herman, fourth 
Quebe^ b. at Li^ge, Flandere, Suffice 

1777. He studied at the Seminary of Sain^P/®^ 
Paris, and entered that congregation. After two 


E ainter, b. about 1479; d. at Ferrara in 1542. 

lossi belonged to the School of Ferrara and was a 
pupil of Lorenzo Costa in Mantua. He is believ^ 
to nave derived his name from the village of Dosso, in 
which it has been stated he was born. In conjunction 
with his brother Battista (1480-1548) Dossi visited 
Rome and Venice and passed eleven years in these places 
studying especially the works of Giorgione and Titi^, 
but forming his own style, which was distinguished by 
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romantic treatment, imaginative power, rich, bril- 
liant, and often novel colouring. He and his brother 
were freauently employed by Alfonso I, Duke of Fer- 
rara, and by his successor, Ercole II. His greatest 
work is the altar-piece in the Ferrara Gallery. He 
also painted the cartoons for the tapestry in the cathe- 
dral of that citv, for those in the churcn of San Fran- 
cesco, and in the ducal palace at Modena. Many of 
liis frescoes still remain in the ducal palace at Ferrara 
and his painting can be studied in tlie cathedral and 
churches of Modena, in the Louvre, and in the galleries 
of Dresden, Berlin, Milan, and Vienna. He painted a 
portrait of Ariosto and the poet enrolled his name, in 
conjunction with those of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, and Titian, in the poem of “ Oilando 
Furioso^’, but the portrait cannot now be identified, 
although many other portraits by Dossi are still in 
existence. The landscape backgrounds of his pic- 
tures are marked by beauty of colouring and fine 
imaginative quality. On his return from Venice he 
appears to have settled down in Ferrara. His work 
has a close kinship with that of the Venetian School. 

BARUFrALDi, The Lives of the Ferrarrse Artists (MS. in Ferrara 
Library); Scannf.lli, U Microcosmo delta Pittura CGesena, 1657); 
Brinton, The Renaissance in Italian Art (London, 1898); 
Kugl.kr, Italian Schools of Painting (l^ondon, 1900). 

Geokge Charles Williamson. 

Douai (Douay, Doway) , Town and University op. 
— The town of Douai, in the department of Nord, 
France, is on the River Scarpe, some twenty miles 
south of Lille. It contains about 30,000 inhabitants 
and was formerly the seat of a university. It was 
strongly fortified, and the old ramparts have only been 
removed in recent years. The town flourished in the 
Middle Ages, and the church of Notre-Dame dates 
from the twelfth century. 

To English Catholics, the name Douai will always be 
bound up with the colle^ founded by (Wdinal Allen 
(q. v.) during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, where the 
majority of the clergy were educated in penal times, 
and to which the preservation of the (-atholic religion 
in England was largely due. Several other British 
establishments were founded there — colleges for the 
Scots and the Irish, and Benedictine and Franciscan 
monasteries — and Douai became the chief centre for 
those who were exiled for the Faith. The University 
of Douai may be said to date from 31 July, 1559, 
when Philip TI of Spain (in whose dominions it wras 
then situated) obtained a Bull from Pope Paul IV, 
authorizing its establishment, the avowed object being 
the preservation of the purity of the Catholic Faith 
from the errors of the Reformation. Paul IV died 
before he had promulgated the Bull, which was, how- 
ever, confirmed by his successor, Pius IV, 6 January, 
1660. The letters patent of Philip II, dated 19 Janu- 
ary, 1561, authorized the establishment of a univer- 
sity with five faculties: theology, canon law, civil law, 
medicine, and arts. The formal inauguration took 
place 5 October, 1562, when there was a public pro- 
cession of the Blessed Sacrament, and a sermon was 
preached in the market-place by the Bishop of Arras. 

There were already a considerable number of Eng- 
lish Catholics living at Douai, and their influence 
made itself felt in the new university. In its early 
years several of the chief posts were held by English- 
men, mostly from Oxford. The first chancellor of the 
university w^as Dr. Richard Smith, formerly Fellow of 
Merton and regius professor of divinity at Oxford; the 
regius professor of canon law at Douai for many years 
was Dr. Owen Lewis, Fellow of New College, who had 
held the corresponding post at Oxford ; the first prin- 
cipal of Marchiennes College was Richard White, 
formerly Fellow of New Collet; while Allen himself, 
after taking his licentiate at Douai in 1570, became 
regius professor of divinity. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that many of the traditions of Catholic Oxford 
were perpetuated at Douai. The university was, 


however, far from being even predominantly En^ish; 
it was founded on the model of that of Louvain, from 
which seat of learning the majority of the first pro- 
fessors were drawn. The two features already men- 
tioned — that the university was founded durmg the 
progress of the Reformation, to combat the errors of 
Protestantism, and that it was to a considerable ex- 
tent under English influences — explain the fact that 
William Allen, when seeking a home for a projected 
English college abroad, turned his eyes towaixls 
Douai. The project arose from a conversation 
which he had with Dr. Vendeyille, then regius profes- 
sor of canon law in the University of Douai, and 
afterwards Bishop of Tournai, whom he accompanied 
on a pilgrimage to Rome in the autumn of 1567 ; and 
the foundation took definite shape when Allen made a 
beginning in a hired house on Michaelmas Day, 1568. 
His object was to gather some of the numerous body 
of English Catholics who, having been forced to leave 
England, were scattered in different countries on the 
Continent, and to give them facilities for continuing 
their studies, so that when the time came for the re- 
establishment of Catholicism, which Allen was always 
confident could not be far distant, there might be a 
body of learned clergy ready to return to their country. 
This was of course a very different thing from sending 
missionaries over in defiance of the law while England 
still remained in the hands of the Protestants. This 
latter plan was an afterthought and a gradual growth 
from the circumstances in which the college found 
itself, though eventually it became its (Jiief work. 

Allen’s personality and influence soon attracted a 
numerous Land of scholars, and a few years after the 
foundation of the college the students numbered more 
than one hundred and fifty. A steady stream of con- 
troversial works issued from Douai, some by Allen 
himself, others by such men as Thomas Stapleton, 
Richard Bristowe, and others almost equally well 
known. The preparation of the Douay Bible (q. v.) 
was among their chief undertakings. It is estimated 
that before the end of the sixteenth century more than 
three hundred priests had been sent on the English 
mission, nearly a third of whom suffered martyrdom; 
and almost lis many had been banished. By the end 
of the persecution the college counted more than one 
hundred and sixty martyrs. Allen had at first no regu- 
lar source of income, but depended on the generosity 
of a few friends, and especially upon the neighbouring 
monasteries of Saint-Vaast at Arras, Anchin, and Mar- 
chiennes, which, at the suggestion of Dr. Vendeville, 
had from time to time subscribed towards the work. 
Many private donations were also received from Eng- 
land. After a few years, seeing the extreme need of the 
college and the importance of the work it was doing, 
Allen applied to Pope Gregory XIII, who in 1 576granted 
a regular pension of one hundred gold crowns a month, 
which continued to be paid down to the time of the 
French Revolution. Allen himself gave his whole salary 
as regius professor of divinity. The work of the college 
was not allowed to proceed without opposition, which 
at one time became so strong that Allen’s life was in 
danger, and in 1578 the English were all expelled from 
Douai. The college was established temporarily at 
Reims; but possession was retained of the house at 
Douai, and m 1593 it was found possible to return 
there. By this time Allen had been called to reside in 
Rome, where he died 16 Oct., 1594. Under his succes- 
sor, Dr. Richard Barrett, the work was extended to 
include a preparatory course in humanities, so that 
it became a school as well as a college. In 1603 
under Dr. Worthin^on, the third president, a 
regular college was built, opposite the old parish 
church of St-Jacques, in the Rue des Morts, so called 
on account of the adjoining cemetery. The town at 
this time formed a single parish. In the eighteenth 
century it was divided into four parishes, and the 
present church of St-Jacques dates from that time. 
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The English College was the first to be opened in 
connexion with the university. The College d'Anchin 
was opened a few months later, endowed by the Abbot 
of the neighbouring monastery of Anchiii, and en- 
trusted to the Jesuits. In 1570, the Abbot of Marchien- 
nes founded a college for the study of law. The Abbot 
of Saint- Vaast founded a college of that name. Later on 
we find the College of St. Thomas Aquinas, belonging 
to the Dominicans, the Coll^ige du Roi, and others. 
remaining British establishments were all exclusively 
for ecclesiastics. The Irish College was originally a 
Spanish foundation. It was established before the end 
of the sixteenth century, and endowed with 5,000 flor- 
ins a vear by the King of Spain. The course of studies 
lasted six years and the students attended lecturas at 
the university. The Scots' College has an unfortunate 
notoriety in conseauence of the long dispute between 
the Jesuits and the secular clergy which centred 
round it in later times. It was estalflished in 1594, not 
as a new foundation, but as the continuation of a secu- 
lar college at Pont-A-Mousson in Lorraine, which, 
owing to the unhealthfiilness of the site, had to seek a 
new home. In 1596, howev^er, it moved again, and it 
was not till after several further migrations that it set- 
tled finally at Douai in 1612. The college was devoid 
of resources, and it was due to the zealous efforts of 
Father Parsons in Rome and Madrid, and of Father 
Creighton in France and Flanders, that numerous 
benefactions were given, and it was placed on a per- 
manent footing. For this reason, tne Jesuits after- 
wards claimed the property as their own, although it 
was admitted that in its early years secular clergy had 
been educated there. Appeals and counter-appeals 
were made, but the question was still unsettled when 
the Jesuits were expelled from France in 1764. The 
French Government, however, recognized the claims 
of the Scotch secular clergy and allowed them to con- 
tinue the w^ork of the college under a rector chosen 
from their own body. The Benedictine and Franciscan 
houses at Douai were near together and were both 
bound up in their history with the restoration of the 
respective orders in England. The Franciscan monas- 
tery was founded mainly through the instrumentality 
of Father John Geiiiiings, the brother of the martyr. 
It was established in temporary (piarters in 1618, the 
students for the time attending the Jesuit schools; but 
by 1621 they ha<l built a monastery and provided for 
all necessary tuition within their own walls. The Bene- 
dictines began in 1605, in hired apartments belonging 
to the Cbll^^ge d'Anchin, but a few years later, through 
the generosity of Abbot (-aravel of the monastery of 
Saint- Vaa.st, they obtained land and built a monastery, 
which was opened in 1011. The house accpiired a high 
reputation for learning, and many of t he professors of 
the university were at different times chosen from 
among its memliers. 

Returning now to the English College, we come 
upon the unfortunate disputes between the seculars 
and regulars in the seventeenth century. Dr, 
Worthington, though himself a secular priest, was 
under the influence of Father Parsons, and for a long 
time the students attended the Jesuit schools and 
all the spiritual direction was in the hands of the 
society. A visitation of the college, however, laid 
bare maiw shortcomings in its administration and in 
the end Worthington was deposed. His successor, 
Dr. Kellison (1031-1641), succeeded in restoring the 
reputation of the college, while he gradually arranj^ 
for the necessary tuition to be given within its walls. 
In the latter half of the seventeenth and the early 
years of the eighteenth century, the English College 
went through a troubled time. During the presidency 
of Dr. Hyde (1646-1651), the University of Douai 
claimed certain controlling rights over the 
which claim, however, he successfully withstood. His 
successor. Dr. George Leyburn (1652-1670), ^11 out 
with the ‘‘Old Chapter", in the absence of a bishop, 


governing the CJhurch in England. He attacked 
one Mr. White (alias Blacklo), a prominent member 
of their body, and procured a condemnation of 
his writings by the University of Douai. In the 
end, however, he himself foimcl it necessary to retire 
m favour of his nephew. Dr. John Leyburn, who was 
afterwards vicar Apostolic. Hardly was the dispute 
with the ^^Blackloists" (as they were called) finisned, 
when a further storm of an even more serious nature 
arose, the centre being Dr. Hawarden who was pro- 
fessor of philosophy and then of theology at the English 
(bllege for seventeen years. His reputation became 
so great that when a vacancy occurred in 1702 he was 
solicited by the bishop, the chief members of the uni- 
versity, and the magistrates of the town to accept the 
post of regius profe.ssor of divinity. His candidature, 
however, was opposed by a party headed by the vice- 
chancellor. The Jesuits also declared against him, 
accusing him, and through him the English College, of 
Jansenism. In the end, Dr. Hawarden retired from 
Douai and went on the mission in England ; and a 
visitation of the college, made by order of the Holy 
»Sce, resulted in completely clearing it of the imputa- 
tion. In 1677, Douai was taken by Louis XIV, and 
since that date has been under French control, except 
for the short time that it was held by the English after 
the siege of the Duke of Marlborough in 1710; but it 
was retaken by the French the following year. 

During the rest of the eighteenth century, there were 
no important political changes until the Revolution 
broke out. The hopes which the English Catholics 
had rested on the Stuart family had now vanished, and 
the only prospect open to them lay in their foreign 
centres or which Douai was the chief. To these cen- 
tres they devoted the greater part of their energy. 
Under the presidency of Dr. Witham (1715-1738) who 
is considered a second founder, the English College at 
Douai w as rebuilt on a substantial scale and rescued 
from overwhelming debt ; it had lost nearly all its en- 
dowment in the notorious Mississippi scheme, or 
‘‘South Sea Bubble". The Irish ('ollege was rebuilt 
about the middle of the century, and the English 
Benedi(dine monastery between 1776 and 1781. But 
all were destined to come to an end a few years after 
this, untler the Reign of Terror. 

As a town, Douai suffered less than many others at 
the beginning of the Revolution. The university kept 
up its C'atholic character to the end, and it was one of 
the five typical Catholic universities to which Pitt ap- 
pealed for an authoritative declaration as to the Cath- 
olic doctrine on the “deposing power" of the pope. 
During the Reign of Terror, however, it suffered the 
same fate as many similar establishments. When all 
the clergy of the town were called upon in 1791 to take 
the “(Uvic Oath”, the members of the British estab- 
lishments claimed exemption in virtue of their nation- 
ality. The plea was allowed for a time ; but after the 
execution ot Louis XVI, when war was declared be- 
tween England and France, it was not to be expected 
that this immunity would continue. The superiors 
and students of most of the British establishments 
took flight and succeeded in reaching England. The 
members of the English College, with their president, 
Rev. John Daniel, remained in the hope of saving the 
college; but in October, 1793, they were taken to 
prison at Doullens in Picardy, together with six Anglo- 
Benedictine monks who had remained for a similar 
purpose. After undergoing many dangers and hard- 
ships, they were allowed to return to Douai in Novem- 
ber, 1794, and a few months later, by the exertions of 
Dr. Stapleton, President of St. Omer (who with his 
students had likewise been imprisoned at Doullens), 
they were set at liberty and allowed to return to Eng- 
land. The English collegians never returned to 
Douai. The Penal Laws had recently been repealed, 
and they founded two colleges to continue the work of 
Douai— Crook Hall (afterwards removed to Ushaw) 
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in the North, and St. Edmund’s, Old Hall, in the 
South. The Boman pension was divided equally be- 
tween these two until the French occupied Rome in 
1799, when it ceased to be paid. Both these colleges 
exist at the present day. After the Revolution, 
Bonaparte united all the British establishments in 
France under one administrator, Rev. Francis Walsh, 
an Irishman. On the restoration of the Bourbons, a 
large sum of money was paid to the Enjglish Govern- 
ment to indemnify those who had suffered by the 
Revolution; but none of this ever reached Catholic 
hands, for it was ruled that as the Catholic colleges 
were cjuried on in France for the sole reason that they 
were illegal in England, they must be considerea 
French, not English, establishments. The buildings, 
however, were restored to their rightful owners, and 
most of them were sold. The Anglo-Benedictines 
alone retained their ancient monastery; and as the 
community of St. Gregory was then permanently es- 
tablished at Downside, they handed over their house 
at Douai to the community of St. Edmund, which had 
fonnerly been located in Paris. These Benedictines 
carried on a school at Douai until 1903, when in con- 
sequence of the Associations’ Law pass^ by the Gov- 
ernment they were forced to leave. They returned to 
England, and settled at Woolhampton, near Reading. 

Dodd, Church History of Enqjnnd; Idem, ed. Tierney; R. C., 
Hist, of Eng. Col., Douay, ed. Dodd (1713); Butler, Reminis- 
cences (1822); Knox, Douay Diaries (1878): Idem, Letters of 
Cardinal AlUm (1882): J. Gillow, Haydock Papers (1888); H. 
Gillow, Chapels of Vahaw; Ward, History of St. Edmund's 
College (1893); Husenbeth, Eng Colleges and Comments on the 
Continent (1849); Cameron, The Catholic Church in Scotland 
(Glaeicow, 1869); !^yle, Irish College in Paris (1901); Birt, 
Downside (1902); Thaddeub, Franciscans in Enaland (1898); 
Calendar of English Martyrs (1876); Daucoisnk, Etablissements 
Bntanniques h Douai (Douai, 1881 ); Handec(EU% Histoire du 
College Anglais, Douai (Reims, 1898); Tailliar, Chroniques de 
Douai (1875); Catholic Magazine (1831). Also many unpub- 
lished MSS. in the Westminster archives, and in those of the 
“Old Brotherhood” (formerly the “Old Chapter”). 

Bernard Ward. 

Douay Bible. — The original Douay Version, which is 
the foundation on which nearly all English Catholic ver- 
sions are still based, owed its existence to the religious 
controversies of the sixteenth century. Manv Protest- 
ant versions of the Scriptures had been issued and were 
used largely by the Reformers for polemical purposes. 
The rendering of some of the texts showed evident signs 
of controversial bias, and it became of the first impor- 
tance for the English Catholics of the day to be furnished 
with a translation of their own, on the accuracy of which 
they could depend and to which they could appeal in 
the course of argument. The work of preparing such 
a version was undertaken by the members of the Eng- 
lish College at Douai, in Flanders, founded by William 
Allen (afterwards cardinal) in 1508. The chief share 
of the translating was borne by Dr. Gregory Martin, 
formerly of St. John’s College, Oxford. His text was 
revised by Thomas Worthington, Richard Bristowe, 
John Reynolds, and Allen himself — all of them Oxford 
men. A series of notes was added, desired to answer 
the theological arguments of the Reformers; these 
were prepared by Allen, assisted by Bristowe and 
Worthin^on, 

The object of the work was, of course, not limited to 
controversial purposes; in the case of the New Testa- 
ment, especially, it was meant for pious use among 
Catholics. The fact, however, that the primary end 
was controversial explains the course adopted by the 
translators. In the first place they translated directly, 
not from the original Hebrew or Greek, but from the 
Latin Vulgate of St. Jerome. This had been declared 
authoritative for Catholics by the Council of Trent; 
but it was also commonly admitted that the text was 
purer than in any manuscripts at that time extant in 
the original languages. Then, also, in the translation, 
manv technical words were retained bodily, such as 
pasen, parascevCf azymea^ etc. In some instances, also, 
where it was foimd difficult or impossible to find a 


suitable Endish equivalent for a Latin word, the latter 
was retained in an anglicized form. Thus in Phil., ii, 8^ 
we get ''He exinanited himself”, and in Heb., ix, 28, 
** Christ was offered once to exhaust the sins of many”. 
It was considered that an ordinary reader, finding the 
word unintelligible, would pause and inquire its mean- 
ing, and that this was preferable to satisfying him with 
an inadeq uate rendering. In other cases latinisms seem 
to have crept in unawares, as in Luke, x, 1, “ Our Lord 
designed also other seventy-two”; or in Phil., ii, 10, 
" In the name of Jesus, every knee bow of the celestials^ 
terrestrials and infemals”. The proper names are usu- 
ally (thou^ not always) taken from the Vulgate; but 
the word Dominus is rendered throughout Our Lord. 
The general result was a version in cumbersome Eng- 
lish, so full of latinisms as to be in places hardly read- 
able, but withal scholarly and accurate. 

In the year 1578, owing to political troubles, the 
college was temporarily transferred from Douai 
(which was then in the dominions of the King of 
Spain) to Reims, and during its sojourn there, in 
1582, the New Testament was published, and became 
consequently known as the Rheims Testament ’ ’. It 
contained no episcopal imprimatur, but a recom- 
mendation was appended signed by four divines of the 
University of Reims. The Old Testament was de- 
layed by want of means, until the whole Bible was 
eventually published in two quarto volumes, in 1609 
and 1610, by which time the college had returned to 
Douai, and the recommendation was signed by three 
doctors of that university. Thus the New Testament 
appeared nearly thirty years before the Anglican 
^‘Authorized Version”, and although not officially 
mentioned as one of the versions to be consulted, it is 
now commonly recognized to have had a large influ- 
ence on the King James Version (see Preface to R. V., 
i, 2; also, Garleton, “Rheiras and the English Bible”). 
The Reims Testament was reprinted twice at Ant- 
werp — in 1600 and 1621 — and a fourth edition was 
issue<l at Rouen in 1633. Then it was allowed to rest 
for over a century, before a fifth edition appeared, 
with some slight changes, dated 1728, but without any 

E lace of publication stated. It is believed to have 
een printed in liOndon and was edited by Dr. Chal- 
loner (afterwards bishop), and Father Blyth, a Car- 
melite. The Douay Bible was never after this printed 
abroad. A sixth edition of the Reims Testament was 

E rin ted at Liverpool in 1788, and a seventh dated 
Dublin, 1803, which was the last Catholic edition. 
Several Protestant editions have appeared, the best 
known being a curious work by Rev. William Fulke, 
first published in 1589, with the Reims text and that 
of the Bishops’ Bible in parallel columns. A Protest- 
ant edition of the Reims Testament was also brought 
out by Leavitt of New York, in 1834. 

Although the Bibles in use at the present day by the 
Catholics of England and Ireland are popularly styled 
the Douay Version, they are most improperly so 
called; they are founded, with more or less alteration, 
on a series of revisions undertaken by Bishop Chal- 
loner in 1749-52. His object was to meet the prac- 
tical want felt by the Catholics of his d^ of a Bible 
moderate in size and price, in readable English, and 
with notes more suitable to the time. He brought out 
three editions of the New Testament, in 1749, 1750, 
and 1752 respectively, and one of the Old Testament 
in 1750. The changes introduced by him were so con- 
siderable that, according to Cardinal Newman, they 
"almost amounted to a new translation”. So also, 
Cardinal Wiseman wrote^ "To call it any longer the 
Douay or Rheimish Version is an abuse of terms. It 
has b^n altered and modified until scarcely any verse 
remains as it was originally published.” In nearly 
every case Challoner’s changes took the form of ap- 
proximating to the Authorized Version, though his 
three editions of the New Testament differ from one 
another in numerous passages. The best known 
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Catholic Bible published in England in modern times 
is perhaps Haydock's, which was first issued at Man- 
chester in fortnightly parts in 1811-12. The Irish 
editions are mostly known by the names of the bishops 
who gave the imprimatur: as Dr. Carpenter's 
Testament (1783); Dr. Troy's Bible (1791); Dr 
Murray's (1825); and Dr. Denvir's (1836)--the last 
iwo of which have often been reprinted, and circulate 
largely at the present day in England as well as in Ire- 
land. Of late years the issue of the sixpenny New 
Testament by Bums and Oates of London has by its 

large circulation made the text adopted therein 

Challoner's of 1749 — the standard one, especially as 
the same is adopted in Dr. Murray's and Dr. Denvir's 
Bibles. In America an indej)endent revision of the 
Douay Version by Archbishop Kenrick (1849-59) is 
much used. 


Cotton, RlwiriM ar^ Douay (Oxford, 1855). an exhaustive 
analysis of all the editions issued; Wisem\n, Essays (1853)* 
Newman, Tracts Theol. and Eccles, (1859); Westoott Hist of 


Bernard Ward. 


Doubt (Lat. duhium, Gr. diropla, Fr. dovie^ Ger. 
Zweifel), a state in which the mind is suspended be- 
tween two contradictory propositions and unable to 
assent to cither of them. Any number of alternative 
propositions on the same subject may be in doubt at 
the same time; but, strictly speaking, the doubt is 
attached separately to each one, as between the 
proposition and its contradictory, i. e. each proposi- 
tion may or may not be true. Doubt is opposed to 
certitude f or the adhesion of the mind to a proposition 
without misgiving as to its truth ; and again to opin- 
ion^ or a mental adhesion to a proposition together 
with such a misgiving. Doubt is either positive or 
negative. In the former case, the evidence for and 
gainst is so equally balanced as to render decision 
impossible; in the latter, the doubt arises from the 
absence of sufficient evidence on either side. It is 
thus possible that a doubt may be positive on the one 
aide and negative on the other (positivo-negative or 
negativo-positive), i. e. in cases where evidence on one 
side only is attainable and does not, of itself, amount 
to absolute demonstration, as, for instance, in circum- 
stantial evidence. Again, doubt may be either theo- 
retical or practical. The former is concerned with 
abstract truth and error; the latter with questions of 
duty, or of the licitness of actions, or of mere expe- 
diency. A further distinction is made between doubt 
concerning the existence of a particular fact {duhium 
Jacti) and doubt in regard to a precept of law (dubium 
juris). Prudent doubts are aistinguished from im- 
prudentj according to the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of the considerations on which the doubt is 
based. It should be observed that doubt is a purely 
subjective condition; i. e. it belongs only to the 
mind which has to judge of facts, and has no ap- 
plication to the facts themselves. A proposition or 
theory which is commonly called doubtful is, therefore, 
one as to which sufficient evidence to determine assent 
is not forthcoming ; in itself it must lie cither true or 
false. Theories which have at one time been re- 
garded as doubtful for want of sufficient evidence, 
frequently become certainly true or false by reason of 
the discovery of fresh evidence. / i. 

As certitude may be produced either by reason (whicn 
deals with evidence) or by faith (which rests on author- 
ity), it follows that theoretical doubt may be m like 
manner concerned with the subject-matt^ of eith^ 
reason or faith, that is to say, with philosophy or with 
religion. Practical doubt is concerned with conduct; 
ancfsince conduct must be guided by principles afforaed 
by reason or by faith, or by both coiyointly , 
ceming it regards the application of pnnciples alre^y 
accepted under one or other of the foregoing neaas. 


resolution of doubt of this kind is the province of moral 
th^logy, in regard to questions of right and wrong; 
and in regard to those of mere practical expediency, 
recourse must be had to the scientific or otner prin- 
ciples which properly belong to the subject-matter of 
the doubt. Thus, for example, doubt as to the actual 
occurrence of an historical event can only be resolved 
by consideration of the evidence; doubt as to the doc- 
trine of the sacraments, by ascertaining what is of 
faith on the subject; doubt as to the morality of a 
commercial transaction, by the application of the au- 
thoritative decisions of monil tneolo^; while the 
question of the wisdom or the reverse oi the transac- 
tion in regard to profit and loss must be determined 
by commercial knowledge and experience. The 
legitimacy, or the reverse, of doubt in regard to 
matters of fact is made evident by the forms of logic 
(induction and deduction), which, whatever may l>e 
the extimt of their function as a means of ac(iuiring 
knowledge, are indispensably necessary as a test of the 
correctness of conclusions or hypotheses already 
formed. 

Doubt in Philosophy. — The validity of human per- 
ception and reasoning in general as guides to objective 
truth has been frequently called in question. The 
doubt thus raised has been sometimes of the character 
called methodicj fictitious, or provisional, and some- 
times real, or sceptical, as embodying the conclusion 
that objective truth cannot be known. Doubt of the 
former kind is the necessary prelimina^ to all inquiry, 
and in this sense philosophy is said by Aristotle 
(Metaph., Ill, i) to be 'Hhc art of doubting well". 
Sir W. Hamilton points out (Lect. on Metaphysics, v) 
that doubt, as a preliminary to philosophical inquiry, 
is the only means by which the necessary removal of 
prejudice may be effected; as the Baconian method 
insisted on the primary necessity of putting aside the 
"idols", or prejudices, by which men's minds are nat- 
unilly influenced. Thus the Scholastic proof of a 
proposition or thesis begins by the statement of 
"doubts", or contrary arguments; after which the 
evidence for the thesis is given, and finally the doubts 
are resolved. This, it need hardly be said, is the 
method pursued in the "Summa" of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and still in use in the formal disputations of 
theological students. An instance of this kind of 
doubt is the Sic et Non (Yes and No) of Abelard, 
which consists of a long series of propositions on 
theological. Scriptural, and philosojphical subjects, 
with a counter-proposition attached to each. The 
solution of the doubts in the sense of the orthodox 
thesis, which was clearly intended to follow, was never 
written ; or if so, has not been preserved. (See Victor 
Cousin's "Fragments Philosonhiques".) The philo- 
sophical system of Descartes begins with a universal 
methodic doubt; the famous cogito, ergo sum, on 
which the whole system is based, is the solution of the 
philosopher's fuiularaental doubt of his own existence. 
This solution had been anticipated by St. Augustine, 
who took the subjective certainty of one's own exist- 
ence as the ground of all certainty [e. g. "l\i, qui vis 
te nosse, scis esse te? Scio. Unde scis? Nescio. 
Cogitare te scis? Scio." (Sol., II, i); "Utrum aeris 
sit vis vivendi, an ignis, dubitaverunt homines; vivere 
se tamen et meminisse et intelligere et velle et cogi- 
tare et scire et judicare quis dubitet? Quandoquidera 
etiam si dubitet vivit ; si dubitat, dubitare se intel- 
ligit" etc. (De Trin., X, xiv)]. In general it may be 
said that doubt, either expressed or implied, is in- 
volved in all intellectual research. 

Among the systems in which doubt as to the trust- 
worthiness of human faculties is not merely provis- 
ionally assumed, but is genuine and final, those which 
find in a supernatural revelation the guide to truth 
which natural reason fails to provide must be distin- 
guished from those which hold doubt to be the final 
conclusion of all inquiry into truth. The former de- 
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preciate reason in the interests of faith ; the latter take 
reason as the only possible guide, but find no ground 
for confidence in it. To the former class belongs 
Nicholas of Cusa (1440), who was the author of two 
sceptical treatises on human knowledge; certainty is 
to be found, according to his view, only through the 
mystical knowledge of God. The scepticism of Mon- 
taigne made a reservation (whether sincerely or not is 
uncertain) in favour of revealed truth ; and the same 
principle was advocated by Charron, Sanchez, and Lc 
yayer. Hume, in his sceptical essays on miracles and 
immortality, also attributed a final authority to rev- 
elation ; but with obvious insincerity. The sceptical 
views of Hobbes, combined with his peculiar theory 
of government, made all conviction, including that of 
religious truth, dependent on the civil authority. 
Glanvill's ^*The Vanity of Dogmatizing", or Scepsis 
Scientifica", grounded a serious defence of revealed 
religion on the uncertainty of natural knowledge. 
Baffour's Defence of Philosophic Doubt", based on 
the indemonstrability of ultimate truths, is an at- 
tempt in the same direction. (See Fideism.) 

In the second class are to be reckoned the various 
^sterns of genuine scepticism. This appeared in 
Greek philosophy at a very early date. Heraclitus 
held the senses to be untrustworthy (icaicol /idprupet) 
and misleading, though he also conceived a supersen- 
suous knowledge of the universal reason, immanent in 
the cosmos, to be attainable. Zeno of Elea defended 
the doctrine of the unity and permanence of being by 
propounding a series of ^'hypotheses", each of which 
resulted in a contradiction, and by means of them 
sought to demonstrate the unreality of the manifold 
and changing. The subjective principle of the Soph- 
ists (Protagoras, Gorgias, and otners of less note) that 
"man is the measure of all things" implies doubt, or 
scepticism, as to all objective reality. Knowled^ is 
resolved by Protagoras into mere variable opinion; 
and Gorgias asserts that nothing really exists, that if 
anything existed, it could not known, and that if 
such knowledge were possible it would be incommuni- 
cable. The Pyrrhonists, or Sceptics, held everything 
in doubt, even the fact of doubting. The Middle 
Academics, whose chief representatives were Arcesi- 
laus and Cameades, while doubting all knowledge, 
held, nevertheless, that probability could be recog- 
nized in varying degrees. The "Encyclopedia" of 
Diderot and d'Alembert comments on the odd self- 
contradiction of Montaigne, who claimed a higher de- 
gree of probability for the Pyrrhonist than for the 
Academic opinion. Sextus Empiricus advanced the 
theory, often since maintained, that the syllogism is 
really a petitio principiiy and that demonstration is 
therefore impossible. Bayle, in his celebrated "Dic- 
tionary", subjected the philosophy of his time to 
severe destructive criticism, but was confessedly un- 
able to supply its deficiencies. Hume's position was 
purely negative; for him, neither the existence of 
the external world nor that of the mind by which it is 
known was capable of demonstration ; and the conclu- 
sion of Kant's "Critique of Pure Reason", that the 
"thing in itself" (Ding an sich) is unknowable though 
certainly existing, is evidently sceptical (though the 
author niraself rejected the title), since it embodies a 
purely negative doubt as to the nature of "tran- 
scendent ' ' reality. Kant's argument for the existence 
of God, as rationally indemonstrable, but postulated 
by the practical reason, necessarily results in a veiy 
limited conception of the Divine nature. Lamennais 
made general consent, or the common sense of man- 
kind, the only wound of certitude ; the individual rea- 
son he held to be incapable of attaining it. "Nothing 
is so evident to us to-aay that we can be sure we shall 
not find it either doubtful or erroneous to-morrow" 
(Essai sur 1 'indifference, II, xiii). 

It may be observed that theories which deny the 
validity of simple experience as a guide to trutn are 


really instances of doubt, because, though they assert 
dogmatically the inadequacy of widely accepted evi- 
dence, they are nevertheless in that irtate of suspense 
by which doubt is properly characterized in regard to 
the reality commonly held to be made known by ex- 
perience. Thus the mental attitude which received 
from Professor Huxley the name of Agnosticism is a 
strictly doubtful one towards all that lies beyond 
sense-experience. The doubt is purely negative in 
this view ; whatever is not cognizable ly the aid of the 
senses is held to be unknowable; Gocf may exist, or 
He may not, but we can neither affirm His existence 
nor deny it. Again, the system or method known as 
Pragmatism regards all reality as doubtful ; truth is the 
correspondence of idetis with one another, and cannot 
be regarded as anything final, but must perpetually 
change with the progress of human thought ; knowl- 
edge must be taken at its "face value" from moment 
to moment, as a practical guide to well-being, and 
must not be regarded as having any necessary corre- 
spondence with definite and permanent reality. 

Doubt in Regard to Religion has at different times 
assumed a variety of forms. It is perhaps uncertain 
how far the ancient mythologies received or even de- 
manded exact belief ; it is at any rate certain that they 
were, as a nile, not considered worthy of serious atten- 
tion by the philosophers of any school. The atheism 
which formed part of the charge on which Socrates 
was condemned was an offence against the State rather 
than against religion in itself (see Lecky, Hist, of 
European Morals, ii). The faith demanded by the 
Christian Revelation stands on a different footing from 
the belief claimed by any other religion. Since it 
rests on Divine authority, it implies an obligation to 
believe on the part of all to whom it is proposed ; and 
faith being an act of the will as well as of the intel- 
lect, its refusal involves not merely intellectual error, 
but also some degree of moral perversity. It follows- 
that doubt in regard to the ("hnstian religion is equiv- 
alent to its total rejection, the ground of its accep- 
tance being necessarily in every case the authority on 
which it is proposed, and not, as with philosophical 
or scientific doctrines, its intrinsic demonstrability in 
detail. Thus, whereas a philosophical or scientific 
opinion may be held provisionally and subject to an 
unresolved doubt, no such position can be held towards 
the doctrines of Christianity; their authority must be 
either accepted or rejected. The unconditional, in- 
terior absent which the Church demands to the Divine 
authority of revelation is incompatible with any doubt 
as to its validity. Gregory X VI, by the Brief " Dum 
^rbissimas", 26 Sept., 1835, condemned the teach- 
ing of Hermes that all theological inquiry should be 
based on positive doubt (Denzinger, 10th ed., no. 
1619); and the Vatican Council declared (Sess. II, 
ch. xxxi): "revelata vera esse credimus, non propter 
intrinsecam rerum veritatem naturali ration is lumine 
perspectam, sed propter auctoritatem ipsius Dei reve- 
lantis, qui nec falli nec fallere potest", i. e. we believe 
the things that are revealed to be true, not because of 
an intrinsic truth which reason perceives, but because 
of the authority of God Who is the Author of Revela- 
tion, and Who can neither deceive nor be deceived. 

Heresies have, however, generally had the character 
rather of dogmatic assertion than of mere doubt, 
though they arose from a more or less prevalent state 
of doubt as to doctrines imperfectly understood or not 
yet authoritatively defined. The devotion to classical 
studies which followed upon the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 and the dispersion of its literary treasures gave 
rise to the humanism, or literary revival, of the Re- 
naissance, and in many cases resulted in a sceptical 
attitude towards religion. This scepticism, however 
was by no means universal among the Humanists, anj 
was due rather to lack of interest in theological, as 
compared with literary and philosophical, study, than 
to any reasoned criticism of religious doctrine. (See 
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Pastor, “History of the Popes", chapters on the Re- 
naissance.) It helped to prepare the way, however 
for the Reformation, which, beginning with a revolt 
against ecclesiastical authority, called all the doctrines 
of Christianity in question, rejecting those which failed 
to gain the awroval of the different leaders of the 
movement. Thus among Protestants in general there 
is^at variety of opinion on religious doctrines, those 
which are firmly held by some being considered doubt- 
ful by others, and by others again, rejected as false 
Anglicanism, especially, leaves open many of the 
tenets which the Catholic Church holds as of faith and 
thus endeavours to comprehend within its boundaries 
persons who differ widely from one another on impor- 
tant subjects. The Catholic Church, on the other 
hand, pronounces authoritatively as to the truth or 
falsehood of opinions, by means of general councils, 
professions of faith, infallible decisions of the supreme 
pontiff, and the ordinary teaching of lier pastors. 
As St. Avitus, in the sixth century, declarecl, 'Mt is 
the law of the councils that if any doubt have arisen 
in matters which regard the state of the Church, we are 
to have recourse to the chief priest of the Roman 
Church" (Ep. xxxvi in P. L., LIX, 253). Doubt as 
to the Faith is thus impossible in the Catholic Church 
without infringing the principle of authority on which 
the Church itself depends. The field, however, which 
is open to a variety of opinions on questions not 
directly involving the essential doctrines of the Faith 
is still a very wide one ; and though its extent may be 
further limited by future dogmatic decisions, it is 
probable on the other hand that it will be increased 
in the future, as in the past, by the emergence of 
doubtful Questions as to the exact bearing of dog- 
matic trutn upon fresh discoveries or theories of all 
kinds. 

It will be evident from what has been said that 
doubt cannot coexist either with faith or knowledge in 
regard to any given subject; faith and doubt are 
mutually exclusive, and knowledge which is limited by 
a doubt, becomes, in regard to the subject or part of a 
subject to which the doubt applies, no longer knowl- 
edge but opinion. A moral certainty — that is, one 
which is founded on the normal course of human 
action — does not strictly exclude doubt, but, as ex- 
cluding 'prudent doubt, must be considered a sufficient 
practical guide (cf. Butler, ‘‘Analogy of Religion", 
introduction, and pt. II, ch. vi). Thus doubt is some- 
times said to imply belief ; though such belief or prac- 
tical certainty cannot properly be held to rise above 
the most probable kind of opinion. The rhetorical 
conception of the faith that ‘‘lives in honest doubt" 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam) must be taken to signify 
that truthful and serious habit of mind which refuses 
to submit to deception on motives furnished by intel- 
lectual sloth or the desire of worldly advantage. 
Catholic philosophy is entirely opposed both to the 
IVrrhonist doubt of external reality and to that form 
of Idealism which is closely connected with the Kan- 
tian method on its sceptical side, and which seeks to 
reduce all dogma to the mere expression of subjective 
religious conceptions, relegating the objective facts 
with which dogma is concerned to the domain of sym- 
bol and parcmle. In the view of the Scholastic 
system, human experience is a true perception of ex- 
ternal reality through the senses and the intellect; 
phenomena ^ing the object both of the senses, which 
they directly affect, and, after a different manner, of 
the intellect, which apprehends through sensible im- 
pressions the true nature and principles of the reality 
which causes those impressions. The facts of revela- 
tion to which the Church bears witness are in this 
sense resd and objective, and may neither ^ explained 
away nor set aside by any system of historical or 
scientific criticism. Such is the 
cyclical ‘‘Pasoendi Dominici gregis (1^7), which 
both controverts and condemns the attempt to evac- 


uate do^a of its true significance made by the method 
^kgious speculation known as Modernism. 
Practical Doubt, or doubt as to the lawfulness of 
an action is, according to the teaching of moral theology, 
incompatible with right action; since to act with a 
doubtful conscience is obviously to act in disregard of 
the moral law. To act with a doubtful conscience is, 
therefore, sinful; and the doubt must be removed 
j^fore anv action can be justified. It frequently 
happens, however, that the solution of a practical 
doubt is not attainable, while some decision is neoes- 
cases the conscience may obtain a 

reflexive" certainty by adopting an approved opin- 
ion as to the lawfulness of tne action contemplated, 
apart from the intrinsic merits of the question. The 
question has been much discussed among different 
schools of theologians whether the opinion so followed 
must be of greatly preponderating authority in favour 
of liberty in order to justify an action the lawfulness 
of wliKsh appears intrinsically doubtful, whether it 
must be merelv more probable than the contrary one, 
or equally probable, or merely probable in itself, even 
though less so than its contrary. (See Moral Theol- 
ogy; Probabilism.) The last, however, is the the- 
ory now generally accepted for all practical purposes; 
and the principle that hx dubia non obligat — ^i. e. that 
a law whi(!h is doubtful in its application to the case 
in hand does not bind — is universally admitted. It 
must be observed, however, that where the question is 
one not merely of positive law but of securing a cer- 
tain practical result, only the “safer" course may be 
followed. No opinion, however probable, is allowed 
to take precedence of tne most certain means of secur- 
ing such ends; e. g. in providing for the validity of the 
sacraments, in discharging obligations of justice, or in 
avoiding injury to others. Thus doubtful baptisms 
and ordinations must be repeated conditionally. (See 
Agnosticism; Certitude; Epistemology; Faith; 
Heresy; Infallibility; Scepticism.) 

For doubt in ancient philosophy see Zeller, Phil, der 
Onechen (Tubingen, 1855-62); Iuem, Sioica, Epicureans and 
Sce0ics, tr. Reichel (London, 1808); Ueberweg, History of 
Philosophy, tr. Morris (New York, 1872). For doubt in 
Scholastic philosophy and moral theology: Reinst\dler, EU - 
menta Philosophia Scholasticce (Freiburg, 1904); Lehmkuul, 
Thvol. Mor. (Freiburg, 1903). General; Nicholas of Cuba, 
De Doetd Ignorantid and De Conjectuns in Opi^ra (Basle, 1565; 
Ger. tr., Fieiburg, 1871); Bacon, Novum Organum; Hobbes, 
Leviathan; Humi^ Human Understanding and Essays; Mon- 
taigne, Essais (Paris, 1580: tr. London, 1603 and 1906); 
Descartes, Principia Phil. (Amsterdam, 1644); Malr- 
BRANCHE, Recherchrs de la vvntd (Pans, 1837); Pascal, Pen- 
sh's; Bayle, Diet. Hist, et Cnt. (Rotterdam, 1697; tr. London, 
1738); Kant, Kntik der retnen Vemunft and Kritik der prak- 
tiscken Vemunft (tr. London, 1844-8); Glanvill, Scepsis Set- 
entifica (London, 1665); Lamennais, Essai sur I’indifference en 
matibre de Religion (Pans, 1827): Victor Cousin, Pragments 
Philosophiques (Bru.ssels, 1840); Hamiltoi^ Lectures on Meta- 
physics (Edinburgh, 1871), v; Newman, Grammar of Assent 
(London, 1870); B\lfour, Defence of Philosophic Doubt (Lon- 
don, 1879); Huxley, Lectures and Essays (1902); Stephen, 
An Aynostic's Apology, etc (1904); James, Pragmatism (1907); 
Schiller, Humanism (1903); Idem, Studies in Humanism 
(1907); Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory (1904); Diderot 
AND d’Alembert, Encyclopedic (17.55), s. v. Doute; Blunt 
(Anglican), Diet, of Throl , s v. Doubt; Krug, Eneyclopddiseh- 
philosophischcs Lcxikon (Leipzig, 1834), s. v. Zweifel. 

A. B. Sharpe. 

Douglas, Gavin, Scottish prelate and poet, b. about 
1474; d. 1522; he was the third son of Archibald, Fifth 
Earl of Angus, known as “ Bell-the-Cat ". Edu- 
cated for the Church at the universities of St. An- 
drews and Paris, he held for some years a benefice in 
East Lothian, and during this period composed most 
of the poetical works which have made his name fa- 
mous. In 1501 he became provost of the collegiate 
church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, and subseq^uently, 
through the influence of Queen Margaret, who had 
married his nephew, the young Earl of Angus, he 
obtained the abbacy of Arbroath and later the 
Bishopric of Dunkeld. The queen's efforts to have 
him promoted to the primacy were unsuccessful ; and 
when the popular indignation at her marriage with 
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Angus resulted in her bein^ deprived of the regency, 
Douglas was brought to trial by the new regent, the 
Duke of Albany, for intriguing with the queen to ob- 
tain ecclesiastical promotion without the consent of 
Parliament. He was imprisoned for a year in Edin- 
burgli Castle, and after his release continued for a 
time in the administration of his diocese. When, 
however, Margaret separated from her husband and 
sided with Albany against the Douglasses, Gavin was 
deprived of his see. He fled to Enrfand in 1621 and 
was kindly received by Henry VIll, but he died of 
plague in the following year. He was buried in the 
Savoy Church in London. 

It was unfortunate for Douglas’s future reputation 
that his high birth and family connexions plun^d 
him into the political turmoil of his time, and thus 
prematurelv ciosed his career as a poet and scholar of 
the first order. His participation in the internal divis- 
ions by which Scotland was torn during most of his 
life ended, as far as he was concerned, in failure, exile, 
and death ; and it is as a literary genius, rather than a 
churchman or a statesman, that he lives in Scottish 
history. It was during his quiet life as a country 
parson that he wrote the gorgeous alle^ry called the 
“Palice of Honour”, whose wealth of illustration and 
poetical embellishments at once won renown for its 
author; and a little later he produced the translation 
of Virgil’s “iEneid”, which gives him his chief claim 
to literary immortality. The translation is a rather 
free adaptation of the Roman poet, written in the 
“ Scottis ’ ’ language then current, while to each book is 
prefixed an original prologue in verse. It was printed 
(for the third time) by the Bannat^e Club in 1839. 
Douglas wrote two other poems, ^^King Hart” and 
"Conscience”, and translated also Ovid’s "De Reme- 
dio Amoris ’ ’. His complete works were first collected 
and published in Edinburgh (ed. Small), in 1874. 

Mylne, Vtt(B Eptsc. Dunkeld. (Edinburgh, 1831); Thomson 
AND Annandale, Hist. of the Scottish People, I, 641-555; II, 
46, 47; Chambers, Imperial Biography, 8. v. Douglas; Lesley, 
Hist, of Scotland, 1436-1661 (ed Bannatyne), 116, 117 sqq.; 
Lindsay op Pitsoottib, Chronicles of Scotland (1814), II. 

D. 0. Hunter-Blair. 


Doukhobors. See Russia. 

Doutreleau, Stephen, missionary, b. in France, 
11 Oct., 1693; date of death uncertain. He became 
a Jesuit novice at the age of twenty-two and migrated 
to Louisiana, U. S. A., with the XJrsuline nuns in 
1727. Soon after his arrival he was sent to the Illinois 
mission, for in 1728 he seems to have been at Post Vin- 
cennes, "the fort on the Wabash”, which was estab- 
lished about that time. On 1 January, 1730, he set 
out for New Orleans on business connected with the 
mission. The Natchez Indians, only a few weeks be- 
fore, had massacred all the inhabitants of the little 
French village of Natchez, and the Yazoos, a neigh- 
bouring Indian tribe, had followed their example. 
Two Jesuit missionaries perished in these uprisings. 
Ignorant of the state of the country and accompanied 
by four or five French voyageurs. Father Doutreleau 
landed at the mouth of the Yazoo River to offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice. The Indians attacked the little party 
killing one of the Frenchmen and wounding the mis- 
sionary in the arm. Doutreleau escaped to his canoe 
with two of his companions and began their flight down 
the Mississippi. After many dangers they reached 
the French camp at Tonica Bay, where they were re- 
ceived with great kindness ; their wounds were dressed 
and aRer a night’s rest they proceeded unmolested to 
New Orleans. A journey of four hundred leagues 
through a hostile country had been accomplished. 
Shortly after, Father Doutreleau became chaplain of 
the French troops in Louisiana, and in this capacity 
accompanied them on one expedition. At his own 
request he was sent back to the Illinois Indians, but 
how long he remained is uncertain. He was at one 
time chaplain of the hospital at New Orleans. In 


1747 he returned to France after labouring as a mis- 
sionary in the Mississippi Valley for twenty years. 

Charlevoix, tr. Shea, i/t<<on/ of New France (New York, 
1866-72), VI, 86, 88, 89; Martin in Cabayon, Doc. Inidita., 
XIV, 23, 121, 128; Kip, Early Jesuit Missions in N Amer, 
(New York. 1846), 289-292. GayarrA, HisUnre ^ la Loui- 
stane (New Orleans, 1847), I, 247. 254; Shea, C^hoiKMus^ 
among the Indian Tribes of the U. S. (New York, 1^6), 428, 430, 
431; WiNBOB, Narrative and Critical Htst<^ of Ameruxi (Bos- 
ton, 1887), V, 45; Thwaitks, ed. JeswU Relations (Cleveland, 
1901), LXici, 169; LXVII, 342; LXIII; Dumont, M^res de 
la Louisiane, II, 160-163; French, Hist. Coll, of Louisiana. 

Edward P. Sfillane. 


Dove (Lat. columha ). — In Christian antiquity the 
dove appears as a symbol and as a Eucharistic vessel. 
As a Christian symbol it is of very frequent occurrence 
in ancient ecclesiastical art. (1) As a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit it appears especially in representations of 
the oaptism of Our Lord (Matt., iii, 16) and of Pente- 
cost. St. Gregory the 
Great (590-604) is gen- 
erally shown with a 
dove on his shoulder, 
symbolizing inspira- 
tion or rather Divine 
guidance. A dove of 
gold was hung up in the 
baptistery at Reims 
after the baptism of 
Clovis; in general the 
symbol occurs fre- 
quently in connexion 
with early represen- 
tations of baptism. In 
ancient times a dove- 
like vessel was fre- 
quently suspended 
over the baptismal font 
and in that case was 
sometimes used to con- 
tain the holy oils 
(Aringhi, Roma Sub- 
terr., II, 326). (2) As 
a symbol of martyr- 
dom it indicated the 
action of the Holy 
Spirit in bestowal of 
the fortitude necessary for the endurance of suffering. 
(3) As a symbol of the Church, the agent throuf^ 
which the Holy Spirit works on earth. When two 
doves appear tlie symbolism may represent, accord- 
ing to Macarius (Hagioglypta, 222), the Church of the 
circumcision and that of the Gentiles. 

On a sarcophagus or on other funeral monuments 
the dove signifies (a) the peace of the departed soul, 
especially if, as is often the case in ancient examples, 
it bears an olive branch in its beak; (b) the hope of 
the Resurrection. In each case the symbolism is de- 
rived from the story of Noe and the Flowl. Such is 
the meaning of the dove (columbulaf 'palumha sine 
felle) in numerous epitaphs of the Roman catacombs. 
Occasionally funeral lamps were made in the shape of 
a dove. Two doves on a funeral monument some- 
times signify the conjugal love and affection of the 
parties buried there. T^ dove in flight is the symbol 
of the Ascension of Christ or of the entry into glory 
of the martyrs and saints (cf. Ps. cxxiii, 7: "Our 
soul is escaped as a bird from the snare of the hunters, 
the snare is broken and we are delivered.” In like 
manner the caged dove signifies the human soul yet 
imprisoned in the flesh and held captive during the 
period of mortal life. In general, the dove as a Chris- 
tian emblem signifies the Holy Spirit either personally 
or in His works. It signifies also the Christian soul, 
not the human soul as such, but as indwelt by the 
Holy Spirit; especially, therefore, as freed from the 
toils of the flesh and entered into rest and glory. 

As A Eucharistic Vessel.— The reservation of the 
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Holy Eucharist for the use of the sick was, certainly 
einoe early medieval times, effected in many parts 
of Europe by means of a vessel in the form of a 
dove, suspended by chains to the baldachino and 
thus hune above the altar. Mention may l)e made 
here of the (two) doves occasionally represented in 
the Roman catacombs as drinking from a Eucharistic 
chalice (Schnyder, ‘^Die Darstellungen des eucharist. 
Kelches auf altchr. Grabinschriftcn”. in ‘'Stromation 
Archffiologicon”, Rome, 1900, 97-118). The idea of 
the Eucharistic vessel was probably taken from the 
dove-like receptacle used at an early period in the 
baptisteries and often suspended above the fonts. 
These vessels were usually made of gold or silver. 
This was no doubt always the case if the vessel was 
designed to be the immediate holder of the Blessed 
Sacrament, since the principle that no base material 
ought to be used for this purpose is early and general. 
But when, as seems generally to have been the case in 
later times, the dove was only the outer vessel en- 
shrining the pyx which itself contained the Blessed 
Sacrament, it came about that any material might be 
used which was itself suitable and dignified. Mabil- 
lon (Iter Ital., 217) tells us that he saw one at the 
monastery of Bobbio made of gilded leather, and one 
is shown to this day in the church of San Nazario at 
Milan wliich is enamelled on the outside and silver gilt 
within. The exact time at which such vessels first 
came into use is disputed, but it was certainly at some 
early date. Tertullian (C. Valentinian. cap. hi) 
speaks of the Church as columbev domiifi, the house 
of the dove, and his words are sometimes quoted as 
exhibiting the use of such vessels in the third century. 
The reference, however, is clearly to the Holy Spirit. 
In the life or St. Basil, attributed to St. Amphilo- 
chius, is perhaps the earliest clear mention of the 
Eucharistic dove. *^Cum panem divisisset in tres 
partes . . tertiam, positam super columbam auream, 
desuper sacrum altare suspendit” (When he had 
diviaed the bread into three pieces . . the third part 
placed in a golden dove, he suspended etc , Vita 
Bas., P G., XXXIX). St Chrysostom^s expression 
concerning the Holy Eucharist, convesiitum Spiritu 
SanctOj clothed with the Holy Spirit (Horn, xiii, ad 
pop. Antioch.), is generally taken to allutle to this 
practice of reserving the Holy Eucharist in a dove, the 
emblem of the limy Spirit, The same idea is ex- 
pressed by Sedulius (Epist. xii) in the verses, ‘bSanc- 
tusque columbfl) Spiritus in specie Christum vestivit 
honore" — “ And the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove 
has robed Christ in honour’^’. 


The general, and certainly the earliest custom, both 
East and West, was to suspend the dove from the 
ciborium or baldachino. At a later period in some 
parts of the West, especially in Rome, a custom grew 
up of placing a tower of precious material upon the 
altar, and enclosing the dove with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment within this tower. Thus, in the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis’* which contains ample records of the principal 
gifts made to the great basilicas in the fourth and suc- 
ceeding centuries, we never find that the dove was 
presented without the tower ^ as its complement. 
Thus in the life of Pope Hilary it is saitl that he pre- 
sented to the baptistery at the Lateran turrem argenr 
team . , , et columbam auream. In the life of bt. 
Sylvester (ibid.) Constantine is said to have given to 
the Vatican Basilica pateram . . . cum turre et column- 
ha, Innocent I (ibid.) gave to another church turrem 

argenteam cum columha, , . _ .qoq\. 

Armeluni, Lexioni di («onie, 

Martiony, Diet, des antvq. chrCt. (PariH, 1^9); 

Venables in Diet, of Chnst. Ant%q . s. v.; Kaukmann, Manucue 
di areheologia criatiana (Rome, 1908), 280 and pawsim. 

Arthur S. Barnes. 


Dowdall, George, Archbishop of Armagh, b. at 
Drogheda, County Louth, Ireland, in 148^ d. at 
Lon^n, 15 August, 1658. He entered the Order of 
V.— 10 


Crutched Friars, and was the last prior of their monas- 
tery at Ardee. On the suppression of the monastery 
by Henry VIII, in 1539, he received a pension of £20 a 
year. After the death of Primate Cromer, four years 
later, he was appointed to the See of Armagh by the 
king, but his appointment was not recognized by the 
pope. Dowdall acknowledged Henry VIII as su- 
preme head of the Church on earth, and denounced the 
real primate, Robert Wauchope, to the Government. 
Though a schismatic, he nevertheless vigorously op- 
posed the introduction of Protestantism into Ireland 
m the following reign and became the leader of the 
Catholic party. His opposition proving fruitless, he 
withdrew from public life in disgust and shortly after- 
wards retired to the Continent. On the death of Pri- 
mate Wauchopie, Dowdall, having renounced the 
schism, was appointed in 1553 by the pope to the very 
see of which he had been the schismatical archbishop. 
Ruling during nearly all the reign of Queen Mary, he 
exerted himself to repair the ravages to religion 
wrought in the preceding reigns. He held an impor- 
tant synod in Drogheda in 1554 in which decrees were 
passed against priests who had presumed to marry. 

8tuart, ed Colkman, History of Armagh^ 142 sqq.; Ware, 
e<l Haiiiuh, Bishops, I, 91; Cal. Doc. Ireland 11)09—73, 115; Con- 
sislonal Archives, Codex C; Brady, Episcopal Succession, s. v. 
Ireland, 217. 

Ambrose Coleman. 

Dowdall, James, mar^, date of birth unknown; 
executed for his faith at Exeter, England, 20 Septem- 
ber, 1000. He was a merchant of Drogheda, Ireland, 
though several auiliorities, including Challoner, de- 
scribe him as a native of Wexford. Further con- 
fusion is added by reason of the fact that another 
contempiorary, James Dowdall, died a confessor. 
According to Ilothe, however, the martyr belon^d to 
Drogheda, and traded with England and the Conti- 
nent. In the summer of 1598, when returning from 
France, his ship was driven by stress of weather onto 
the coast of Devonshire, and he was arrested by 
William Bourchier, Earl of Bath, who had him under 
examination. Dowdall publicly avowed that he re- 
jected the queen^s supremacy, and only recognized 
that of the Roman pontiff. The earl forwarded the 
examination to Sir Robert Cecil, and had Dowdall 
committed to Exeter jail. Whilst in prison he was 
tortured and put to the rack, but continued unchanged 
in his fidelity to the ancient faith. On 18 June, 1599, 
the Earl of Bath wrote to Sir Robert Cecil for instruc- 
tions in regard to James Dowdall, who had been de- 
tained in prison almost a year. Accordingly he was 
tried at the Exeter assizes, and was ordered to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. His name is included 
in the Apostolic Process of the Irish Martyrs whose 
cause is at present (1908) before the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites. 

Hothe, Analecta (Cologne, 1617-1619), Cardinal Moran ed. 
(Dublin, 1884); Bkuodin, Propugnaculum Cath. Veritaiia 
(Prague, 1669); Murphy, Our Martyrs (Dublin, 1896); Calen- 
dar^ the MSS. of the Marquis of Saliabuhf (London, 1902). 

W. H. Grattan-Flood. 

Dower (Lat. doarium; Fr. douaire)^ a provision for 
support during life accorded by law to a wife surviv- 
ing her husband. Being for the widow and being ac- 
corded by law, dower differs essentially from a con- 
ventional marriage portion such as the dos of the old 
Roman law, the French dot, or the English dowry. 
Dower is thought to have been su^ested by the mar- 
riage gift which Tacitus found to be usual among the 
Germans. This gift ho terms dos, but contrasts it 
with the dos of the Roman law, which was a gift on 
the part of the wife to the husband, while in Germany 
the gift was made by the husband to the wife (La- 
rousse, Grand dictionnaire universe!, Paris, 1870, 
s. V. Douaire). There was indeed in the Roman 
law what was termed donatio propter nuptias, a gift 
from the family of the husbandf, but this was only re- 
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quired if the dos were brought on the part of the wife. 
So too in the special instance of a widow (herself poor 
and undotated) of a husband nch at the time of his 
death, an ordinance of the Christian Emperor Justin- 
ian secured her the right to a part of her husband's 
property, of which no disposition of his could deprive 
her. 

But the general establishment of the principle of 
dower in the customary law of Western Europe, ac- 
cording to Maine (Ancient Law, 3rd Amer. ed., New 
York, 1887, 218), is to be traced to the influence of the 
Church, and to be included perhaps among its most 
arduous triumphs. Dower is an outcome of the 
ecclesiastical practice of exacting from the husband 
at marrif^e a promise to endow his wife, a promise 
retained in form even now in the marriage ritual of 
the Established Church in England. (^ Black- 
stone, ‘‘Commentaries on the Laws of England", II, 
134, note p.) In an ordinance of King Philip 
Augustus 01 France (1214), and in the almost contem- 

g Draneous Magna Charta (1215), dower is referred to. 

ut it seems to have already become customary law 
in Normandy, Sicily, and Naples, as well as in Eng- 
land. The object of both ordinance and charter was 
to regulate the amount of the dower where this was 
not the subject of voluntary arrangement, dower by 
English law consisting of a wife's life estate in one- 
thira of the lands of the husband “of which any issue 
which she might have had might by possibility have 
been heir" (Sackstone, op. cit., 131). 

During the pre-Reformation period, a man who be- 
came a monk and made his religious profession in 
l^gland was deemed civilly desS, “dead in law" 
(Blackstone, op. cit., Bk. II, 121); consequently his 
heirs inherited his land forthwith as though he had 
died a natural, instead of a legal, death, i&ignment 
of dower in his land would nevertheless be postponed 
until the natural death of such a religious. For only 
by his wife’s consent could a married man be legally 
rofessed in religion. And she was not allowed by 
er consent to exchange her husband for dower. 
After the Reformation and the enactment of the Eng- 
lish statute of 11 and 12 William III, prohibiting 
“papists" from inheriting or purchasing lands, a 
Roman Catholic widow was not held to be debarred 
of dower, for dower accruing by operation of law was 
deemed to be not within the prohibitions of the stat- 
ute. By a curious disability of old English law a 
Jewess born in England would be debarred of dower 
in land which her husband, he having been an Eng- 
lishman of the same faith and becoming converted 
after marriage, should jmrehase, if she herself re- 
mained unconverted. 

There is judicial authority of the year 1310 for the 
proposition that dower was favoured by law (Year 
Books of Edward II, London, 1905, Vol. HI, 189), 
and at a less remote period it was said to be with life 
and liberty one of three things which “the law fav- 
oreth". But an English statute of the year 1833 has 
impaired the inviolability of dower by empowering 
husbands to cut off by deed or will their wives from 
dower. It was the law of dower unimpaired by stat- 
ute, which according to the American commentator. 
Chancellor Kent, has been “with some modifications 
everywhere adopted as part of the municipal juris- 
prudence of the United States" (Commentaries on 
American Law, IV, 36). But while the marriage por- 
tion, dot, is, yet dower is not, known to the law of Louis- 
iana, and it has now been expressly abolished in some 
other States and in some territories. The instances 
of legislative modifications are numerous and im- 
portant. 

Of dower (doiiaire) as it existed in the old French 
law no trace is to be found in the existing law of 
France. But brought to Canada from the mother 
country in pre-Revolutionaiy times, customary 
dower accruing by operation of law is yet recognized 


in the law of the former French Province of Quebec. 
The civil death which by English law seemd to have 
applied to men only, mi^t be by the French law in- 
curred by women taking perpetual religious vows. A 
widow, therefore, thus entering into religion, would 
lose her dower, although in some regions she was 
allowed to retain a moeferate income. (See Larousse, 
op. cit.) And now by the law of Quebec a widow 
joining certain religious orders of the province is 
deemed civilly dead and undoubtedly would suffer 
loss of dower. 

Maine, Lectures on (he Early History of Institutions (0th ed., 
London, 1893), 319, 336, 33^ Mackeldey, Handbook of the 
Roman Law, tr. Dropsie (Philadelphia, 1883), ^ 672, 679; 
Qlabbon in La Grande Encycl,, s. v. Douatre; Stephen, New 
Commentaries on the Laws of England (14th ed., London, 1903), 
163, 165, 157, 159; Howard, Several special cases on the laws 
against the further grou'th of ^Popery* in Ireland {some cases 
on the English statute, etc.) (Dublin, 1776), 303; Park, A Trea- 
tise on the Law of Dower (Philadelphia, 1836), 249; Crabbe, 
Law of Real Property (Philadelphia, 1846), II, 85; Scribner, A 
Treatise on the Law of Dower (2nd ed., Philadelphia, 1883), 14^58; 
Beauchamp, The Civil Code of the Province of Quebec (Montreal, 
1905), SS 1431, 1434, 1462, note to § 34. 

Charles W. Sloane. 

Dower, Religious (Lat. doa religiosn). — ^Because 
of its analogy with the dower that a woman brings to 
her husband when she marries, the name “religious 
dower" has been given to the sum of money or the 
property thjit a religious woman, or nun {religiosa)^ 
orings, for her maintenance, into the convent where 
she desires to make her profession. It is not a question 
here of the more or less generous donations made by 
the young woman or her family either to the convent 
or to some of the good works that it carries on, nor of 
the amount paid in for the support of the postulant 
or novice until the time of her profession, but of a 
sum (usually a fixed one) set apart for the support of a 
religious who, by her profession, has become a member 
of tne community. 

The custom of religious dower was not in vogue in 
the ancient C^Jhurch. Introduced occasionally for nuns 
under solemn vows (the only vows that existed in an- 
cient times), it became gradually the rule in all commu- 
nities, particularly in congregations under simple vows, 
these being now the most numerous. According to 
common ecclesiastical law, every convent had formerly 
to be provided, at the time of its foundation, with the 
resources necessary for the maintenance of a fixed 
number of nuns, not less than twelve. These W'ere re- 
ceived gratuitously ami without dower and, although 
in no wise prohibited from presenting the monastery 
with a portion of their pro^rty, were supported out 
of the revenue assigned to the monastery for this pur- 
pose. That is why the Council of Trent (Sess. XaV, 
c. iii, De regul.) established in this regard the following 
rule: “ Let only such a number [of religious] be deter- 
mined, and henceforth maintained, as can be fittingly 
supported, either by the proper revenue [of each 
house] or by the customary alms" [in the case of men- 
dicant orders]. The determination of this number 
belongs to the bishop, who, if there be occasion, will 
act together with the regular superior (Gregory XIII, 
Constitution, Deo sacris, 15 Dec., 1572). The Council 
of Trent does not speak of religious dower. However, 
from the end of the sixteenth century the prescription 
relative to the fixed number of religious had fallen into 
desuetude, and the dower came into use ; and this for 
two reasons. The first was the acceptance of “ super- 
numerary" religious, that is of a larger number than 
the resources of the convent warranted ; hence it was 
but just that the amount required for their mainte- 
nance should be demanded of them. The second rea- 
son lay in the decrease of the resources of the ancient 
convents and in the absence of property for the many 
new houses founded towards the end of the sixteentn 
century. An evidence of the simultaneous existence 
of these two causes is found in the general decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
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Sept., 16Q4 (in Bizzarri, Collectanea, 269), ordaining 
that the supernumerary religious should deposit a 
dower equal to twice that of the others and amounting 
to at least 400 ^cus (about $400). Tliis was the mini- 
mum, and each house was to set its own figure, to 1^ 
regulated according to circumstances. Though de- 
posited at the time of receiving the habit, the convent 
did not acquire possession of the dower until the 
ceremony of profession, and if the novice left before 
being professed, it was restored to her (cf. Council of 
Trent, Sess. XXV, cap. xvi). Dispensation from solemn 
vows was, it may almost be said, unknown, and the obli- 
gatory restitution of dower had not been provided for 
m the case of a religious leaving her community; it 
was the result of equity rather than of law. But since 
the decree '^Perpensis" of 3 May, 1902, which requires 
of all religious under solemn vows a probationary 
period of three years under simple vows, this restitu- 
tion has become a rule. Article X says: “The dower 
established for each monastery should be deposited 
before the profession of simple vows” ; and Article XII 
continues: “ If a sister who has professed simple vows 
retires from the monastery, either after being dis- 
pensed from her vows by the Holy See or after sen- 
tence of dismissal (before the solemn vows), the capital 
of her dower is to be restored to her, but not the in- 
terest.” 

Such is also the general rule for congregations under 
simple vows. Stipulations concerning the dower are 
very clearly set forth in the “ Normae ”, rules in use by 
the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars for 
the approbation of religious under simple vows, pub- 
lishea 28 June, 1901, ch. vii, articles 91-94. Each 
congregation of nuns should settle in its statutes the 
dower, equal in all cases, for the choir religious; it 
should even establish a lesser dower (but the same 


for each one) to be deposited by the lay, or t^sist- 
ant, sisters. The superior cannot receive a religious 
without a dower or with an insufficient dower, except 
by permission of the bishop, if the congregation be 
diocesan, or by that of the Congregation of Reli- 
gious, if the institute be approved by Rome. The 
reciuired dower must be duly pledged to the congre- 
gation prior to the taking of the habit and must be 
deposited shortly before the profession. Thus de- 
posited, such a dower cannot be alienated, that is, it 
cannot be used by the congregation in whatever way 
it may deem fit, as, for instance, to meet building ex- 
penses or discharge debts, but must be prudently and 
advantageously invested. Even though the funds be 
administered by the mother-house or the provincial, 
the income from each dower must be given to the 
house where the religious resides who brought in that 
dower. Although no longer the property of tlie nun, the 
dower becomes entirely the property of the institute 
only at the death of the subject, for whom, until then, 
it must remain set apart, so that, should a religious 
withdraw from a community either on the expiration 
of her temporary vows, or after a dispensation, or 
finally on account of dismissal, the capital of her 
dower must be restored to her. 

Fehharih, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v. Montales, art. 11; 
TAVDiER, Guide mnonique. pour les constitutions desswurs a 
voeux simples (Pans, lOO.*)), nos 135-140; 

canontque h V usage des congregations h vveux simples (Maredsous, 
1904), noa. 109-114 J98. 214; PrCmmer, Manuals juna ecclesi- 
astici (Freiburg im Br., 1907), II, 43. 

A. Boudinhon. 


Dowling, Joseph Thomas. Sec Hamilton, Dio- 
cese OF. 

Down and Connor, Diocese op (Dunensis et Con- 
NORENSis), in Ireland. A line drawn from\Vhitehouse 
on Belfast Lough due west to the Clady River, thence 
by the river itself to Muckamore and Lough Neagh, 
marks the boundary between the Diocese of Down 
and the Diocese of Connor. North of this line to the 
sea and the Bann, including the greater part of the 


^unty Antrim and a small portion of Derry, is the 
Diocese of Connor. South of the line, the remainder 
m Antrim, except the parish of Aghalee, longing to 
Dromore, belongs to the Diocese of Down, as also the 
whole of the County Down, except the baronies of 
Iveagh and part of Kinelearty. The extent of the 
united dioceses is 597,450 Irisn acres (about 576 sq. 
miles). 

Each diocese was a collection of ancient sees. With- 
in the limits of Down, and founded in St. Patrick*8 
time, there were: Raholp, founded by St. Tassach. 
Gortgrib by Vinoch, Bright by Loam, Mahee Island 
by St. Mochay, Maghera oy St. Donard. There were 
also: Moville, founded by St. Finnian, and Ban^r by 
St. Cqmgall, the latter an abbey, but often ruled in 
aftertimes by a bishop. St. Fergus is named as first 
Bishop of Down. In ancient times the place was called 
Dun ()eltair, Celtair being one of the Red Branch 
knights. Afterwards it was called Dun-da-Leth- 
Glaisse, “the fort of the two half-chains”. According to 
tradition two young chiefs had long pined in King 
Laeghaire^s prison. St. Patrick miraculously struck 
off the chain which bound them, and the prisoners, thus 
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released, hastened to their father^s residence at Dun 
(Celtair, flinging from them the pieces of the severed 
chain ; hence the new name. A further change occurred 
after St. Patrick's death. Dying at Saul (493), he 
was buried at Down, which then contained no church. 
Subseciuently the remains of St. Brigid were brought 
there from Kildare, as were some relics of St. Columba 
from Iona. Meanwhile the ancient Dun Celtair had 
become Downpatrick, a town overshadowing all the 
neighbouring towns, the capital also of the Diocese of 
Down, which in process of time absorbed all the sur- 
rounding sees. 

Like Down, Connor, founded in 480 by St. Macnisse, 
was a collection of smaller sees. These were Kilroot, 
Drumtullagh, Culfeightrim, Coleraine, Inispollen, Ar- 
moy, and Rashec. The date of the founding of each 
of these sees is uncertain, as also the dates of their 
absorption ; nor can a regular succession of bishops be 
discovered. By the twelfth century all the sees had 
ceased to exist except Connor. Its western boundary 
then was the Roe; but by the Synod of Rath-Breasail 
(1118), when the number and limits of the Irish dio- 
ceses were fixed, the Bann was made the western 
boundary of Connor, and Down was joined to it, but 
only for a brief period. In 1124 St. Malachy became 
Bishop of Connor, which was separated from Down. 
The two dioceses were again united in 1134, when 
Malachy became Archbishop of Armagh ; but when he 
resigned the primacy, in 1137, he became Bishop of 
Down, again dividing the two sees. This separation 
was recognized by the Synod of Kells (1152), and con- 
tinued till 1441, when John Cely, Bishop of Down, 
was deprived for having violated his vow of chastity, 
Meanwnile the annals record the death of many dis- 
tinguished men, bishops and others, connected with 
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both dioceses. It is further recorded that in 831 
Connor was plundered by the Danes^ and Down in 
942; that in 1177 Downpatrick was captured by John 
de Courcy, who imprisoned the bishop; that in 1183 
de Courcy turned the secular canons out of the cathe- 
dral and replaced them by Benedictine monks from 
Chester; that in 11 80 the relics of St. Patrick, St. 
Brigid, and St. Columba were discovered there and 
reinterred in the church with great solemnity; that 
in 1315 a great battle was fought at Connor; and that 
the whole extent of the two dioceses suffered griev- 
ously during the invasion of Edward Bruce. 

The primate John Prene resisted the union of Down 
with Connor in 1441, and it did not finally take effect 
till 1451. Since that date both dioceses, recognized as 
one, have re- 
mained under 
the rule of one 
bishop. During 
the troubled 
times of the Ref- 
ormation and 
the wars of the 
O^Neills, the Ul- 
ster counties 
suffered much, 
though the old 
Faith was still 
maintained. But 
the plantation 
of Ulster re- 
placed thegreat- 
er number of the 
Catholics by 

English Protest- P^tkick’s Church, Downpatrick 
ants and Scotch Presbyterians. Later on, in the 
contests of the seventeenth century, the tide of 
war frequently rolled over Antrim and Down, 
with consequent destruction of Catholic property. 

The penal laws followed ; and such was the com- 
bined effect of plantation and proscription that 
in 1670 in the whole of Down and (>onnor there 
were but 2500 Catholic families. For nearlv sixty 
years subsequently the diocese was ruled by 
vicars. Wlieii at length the pressure of penal 
legislation was removed C-atholicism revived 
rapidly. In tlie period from 1810 to 1840 no less 
than forty new Catholic churches were built. The 
progress thus made under Dr. Crolly (1825-1835) 
and Dr. Denvir (1835-05) was continued under 
Dr.Dorrian (1865-80) and Dr. MacAlister (1886- 
95) ; nor did any of his predecessors show greater 
energy and zeal than Dr. Henry, whose death 
occurred with such tragic suddenness early in 
1908. During the nineteenth century splendid 
churches were built at Newtownards, Hollywood, 
Ballymoney, and Belfast, and on every side visible 




its site was occupied in the sixteenth century only by 
a strong castle, then in the hands of the O’Neills of 
Clannaboy. Fnim them it passed at the close of the 
century to the British Government, and in 1603 the 
castle and land adjoining were granted by King James 
to Sir Arthur Chichester. He laid out and planted a 
small town, which, in 1613, was made a corporation 
by royal charter. Its growth wa.s slow, and during the 
seventeenth century it was entirely overshadowed by 
the neighbouring town of Carrickfergus. About 1700, 
Belfast had a population of 2000, and a good deal of 
trade; in 1757 a population of 8000. Henceforth its 
rise was rapid and continuous. Its population in 1871 
was 174,000; in 1881, 208,122; in 1891, 255,9,50; in 
1901, with an enlarged city area, 348,876. It sends 
four members to Parliament, and is ruled by a lord 
mayor, fifteen aldermen, and forty-five councillors. In 


commerce and shipping, in trade and manufactures, it 
is the first city in Ireland. Catholicism has more than 
kept pace with the general ad vance of the city. In 1708 
there were but seven Catholics in Belfast, and not till 
1783 was there a Catholic church. Belfast is now the 
episcopal seat, with ten city parishes, a flourishinjg 
diocesan seminary, and many educational and chari- 
table institutions. Among the remarkable men of the 
diocese the following may be mentioned: St. Macnisse, 
the patron saint of Connor, and St. Malachy, the pa- 
tron saint of Down; St. Tassach, who attended St. 
Patrick in his last illness; St. Comgall, who founded 
the monastery of Bangor; St. Finnian, founder of Mo- 
ville; St. Colman Ela, founder of Muckamore in An- 
trim* St. Mochay, Bishop of Nendrum; St. Donard, 
Bishop of Maghera; St. Dochona, Bishop 
of Connor. In the sixteenth century the 
notorious Miler Magrath was Bishop of 
Down and Connor ; and in the next cen- 
tury the martyred Cornelius O’Devanny, 
and the fighting bishop, Heber MacMa- 
hon, who also met a martyr’s fate.— 
Statistics (1908): Parishes, 60; secular 
clergy, 167; regular clergy, 21 ; churches, 
114; colleges, 2; monasteries, 5; convents, 
16; total Catholic population (1901), 156,- 
693 ; total population of all creeds, 671,266. 

O’Laveuty, Historical Account of the Diocese 
of Down and Connor 
(Dublin, 1878-«5); 
llKKVKS, Eedesiaa- 
heal Antiquities of 
Down^ Connor and 
Dromore (Dublin, 
1847); Brapy. 
Epuco^ Sveces’ 
Sion (llome, 1876); 
La NIG KK,Eccle8ias- 
heal History 0 / hi - 
land (Dublm.1822); 
Hkauy, Life anti 
Writings of St. Pat- 
rick (Dublin, 1006); 
Meehan, Irish 
Hierarchy (Dublin, 
1872); Benn, //m- 
iory of Belfast 
(I^ndon, 1877-80); 
insh Catholic Dxrec- 
tonea. 

E.A.D’Ai/ton. 

Downes {alias 
Bedingfeld, 
MouNTFORDand 
Mumford), 
Thomas, son of 
Thomas Downes 
of Bodney in 
Norfolk, b. in 
1617 ; d. 21 December, 1678. His mother was Mary, 
daughter of John Bedingfeld of Redlingfield in Suf- 
folk. He was educated at St. Omer, but com- 
pleted his studies at the English College at Valla- 
dolid, and entered the Society of Jesus, 8 January, 
1639. From the novitiate he passed to the college 
of the English Province at Li6ge, but went for his 
theology to Pont-^-Mousson and was professed of the 
four vows 16 January, 1656. In 1071 he was chap- 
lain to the Duke of York, afterwards James 11. When 
the duke as admiral of the fleet put to sea against 
the Dutch he asked for ‘'Father Mumford” as con- 
fessor on board his fls^hip. During an encounter 
between the two fleets Father Downes won for himself 
a great reputation by exposing himself for many hours 
to a heavy fire while ministering to the wounded and 
dying. In 1678 he fell a victim to the infamous Oates 
conspiracy by means of forged letters delivered to him 
at Windsor but intended to be intercepted, and pur- 
porting to have been written by the provincial and 
Fathers of the Society. He ^^anded the letters to the 
Duke of York who showed them to the Idng. The 
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latter waa convinced of the fraud, and testified openly 
to Father Downes’s innocence, but was unable to pro- 
tect him from the malice of the plotters who succeeded 
in getting him arrested and sent to the 
prison where he died. 


Carthei^ Hundred of Launditch, Pt 1 1, 720; Foley Rec- 
ords of the English Provtnee, I, 274; V, 251 sq ; VII, 208 and 
891; Challoneb, JWomotr* of Missumaru 
Priests (1742), 11, 406; Oliver, Col- 
lectanea: VcUladohd ME, Diary: Gillow 
Bibl. Did, Eng. Cath., a. v. Montfart. 

J. M. Stone. 


Downside Abbey, near Bath, 
Somersetshire, England, was 
founded at Douai, Flanders, under 
the patronage of St. Gregory the 
Great, in 1605 by the Venerable 
John Roberts, first prior, and some 
other English monks who had 
received the habit and taken vows 
in the Spanish Benedictine Con- 
gregation. In 1 6 1 1 Dom Philip de 
Caverel, Abbot of Saint Vaast’s at 
Arras, built a monastery for the 
community in Douai, and conse- 
q^uently is revered as its founder. 

For some years the foundation 
was embroiled in attacks from 
without, and also in disputes as to 
a union with other English Bene- 
dictines, all of which were settled 
in 163.‘i by the Bull “Plantata’^ of 
Urban VIII. 

From the first a school or college for lay pupils, sons 
of English Catholic gentry, has been an integral part of 
the institution. This undertaking, conducted on 
traditional English public school lines, has always 
absorbed much of the energies of the community, 
whose other chief external work has consisted in sup- 
plying various missions or parishes in Fmgland. 
When Charles II established for his queen a (btholic 
chapel royal at St. James’s palace, the community to 
serve it was supplied from St. Gregory’s at Douai, 
and certain relics and church-plate then presented art* 
still in existence at 
Downside. On the 
outbreak of the 
French Revolution 
the school was dis- 
banded and the 
monks put in prison, 
where they remained 

S ' two years. At 
in March, 1795, 
they were allowed to 
proceed to England 
where an asylum 
was supplied by Sir 
Edward Smythe, 
fifth Baronet, a 
former pupil, who 
lent his Shropshire 
seat of Acton Burnell 
to his old masters for 
use as a monastery 
and school. In I SI 4 
the establishment 
was moved to Mount 
Pleasant, Downside, 
a small manor-house 
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Downside Abbey. 
(From the South-east) 


the Holy See for the suppression of the monastery 
on the ground of some alleged flaw in its canonical 
erection; after much litigation the pope decided in 
favour of the monl^ on every point. Since then the 
establishment has increased steadily in size and im- 
portance, new buildings being added in 1823, 1853, 
and almost continually since 1870. In 1899 Pope 
Leo XI IT raised the priory to ab- 
batial rank, the forty-fifth prior, 
Dom Edmund Ford, being elected 
first abbot, on whose resignation 
in I90(), Dom Cuthbert Butler was 
chosen to succeed him. 

Six monks of St. Gregory’s have 
died martyrs for the Catholic Faith 
and are already pronounced Vener- 
able, viz. Dom George Gervaise, 
martyred 1608; Dom John Rob- 
erts, the first prior, 1610; Dom 
MaurusScot, 1612; Dom Ambrose 
Barlow, 1641 ; Dom Philip Powell, 
1646; and Brother Thomas Pick- 
ering, 1679. Besides these the 
community has given to the Church 
three archbishops, Dom Bede 
Polding and Dom Bede Vaughan, 
the first two archbishops of Syd- 
ney, New South Wales; and Dom 
Bernard Ullathome, first Bishop 
of Birmingham and titular Arch- 
bishop of Cabasa, well known as an 
ascetical writer. Also six bishops, 
Dom Philip Ellis, Dom Laurence 
York, and Dom Gre^ry Sharrock, all three successively 
Vicars Apostolic of theWestem District ; more recently, 
Dom Placid Morris, Vicar Apostolic of Mauritius and 
for many years assistant to (Cardinal Wiseman; Dom 
Joseph Brc)wn, first Bishop of Newport and Menevia; 
and Dom HenTW Davis, Bishop of Maitland, New 
South Wales. From many other notable names may 
be mentioned Dom Serenus Orcssy, author of the 
“Church History of Brittany”; Dom John Huddle- 
stone, who was instrumental m saving Charles II after 
Worcester and reconciled him to the (liurch on his 

death-bed ; the Ab- 
bot Sweeney, the 
well-known preach- 
er; Dom Jerome 
Vaughan, founder of 
the Abbey of Fort Au- 
gustus, N. B.; Dom 
Aidan Gasquet the 
historian. Abbot 
President of the Eng- 
lish Benedictines and 
also head of the Pon- 
tifical Commission 
for the revision of 
the Vulgate. Among 
the alumni of St. 
Gregory’s School, 
though not monks 
in the community, 
were Bishop Charles 
Walmesley, who con- 
secrated Dr. Carroll 
the first Bishop of 
Baltimore, U. S. A.; 
John Steevens, editor 
of Dugdale’s “ Monas- 


1 sixty-six acres ol land, Dougni lor t / uou, nu gwiy ticon ’ ’ ; Henry Carey, author of “ God save the King ’ ’ ; 
savintts of the economy of the previous nineteen Sir John Day, one of the known English 3 udges; 
rs Inl823Dr Baines, Vicar Apostolic of the West- and Bishop Patrick J. Donahue, of Wheeling, U.b. A. 
District, proposed to the community that they The abbey building now corisist of a naonastery for 

Jd abandon the monastic state and becomeakind about fifty monks; school buildings for 1340 boarders; 

of diocesan seminary under himself. This extraordi- guest-house, the orimnal building bought m 1814; and 
naiy suggestion bAing rejected, the bishop applied to the abbey church, for exterior view of which see The 


years, 
ern 
should 
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Catholic Encyclopedia, I. 14. The last-named 
building consists at present ot transepts, choir, and fif- 
teen side chapels only; it is 230 feet long, and 70 feet 
high internally. Even in its unfinished state it ranks 
as one of the finest modem Gothic buildings in Eng- 
land, and contains the tomb of the Irish martyr, Ven- 
erable Oliver Plunket, Archbishop of Armagh. The 
community numbers ei^ty-four choir monks; there 
are no lay brothers. About half the monks work on 
the twenty-two missions or parishes in various parts 
of England which are dependent on the abbey. 1^ 
sides the school attached to the monastery, Downside 
has two other schools, at Ealing, London, W, and at 
Gorey, Co. Wexford, Ireland ; a house of studies for its 
monks at Cambridge University and another for stu- 
dents in London, near the British Museum. The 
" Downside Review a periodical now in its twenty- 
eighth year, devoted chiefly to local, monastic, and 
liturgical interests, and in which are many articles of 
value, is published every four months. The " Downside 
Masses” and " Downside Motets” indicate the abbey 
interest in the revival of polyphonic music ; a similar 
interest in Christian art being shown in the "Down- 
side Prints”, a series of small devotional pictures re- 
produced from ancient masters. Attached to the ab- 
bey are the titular Abbacies of Glastonbury and St. 
Alban’s, and the cathedral priories of Canterbury, 
Bath, Coventry, and Norwich. The arms of Down- 
side are: Or a cross moline gules; the abbot’s seal 
bears an effigy of Bl. Richard Whiting, martyr, the 
last abbot of the neighbouring Abbey of Glastonbury. 

Weldon, Chronoloqical Notes on English Congregation O. S. 
B. (privately printed, Worcester, 1881); Taunton, English 
Black Monks of St. Benedict (London, 1897), II; Bikt, Down- 
side (London, 1902); Snow, Necrology of English Benedictines 
(London, 181^); Sketches of Old Downside (London, 1903); 
Hudleaton, Guide to Downside Abbey Church (London, lOO.*)); 
Illustrated articles in Christian Art^ I, 135; Architectural Re- 
view^ XXIII, 40; Downside Review^ I — XXVIII, many articles 
passim. 

G. Roger Hudleston. 

Doxolo^. — In general this word means a short 
verse praising God and beginning, as a rule, with the 
Greek word A6^a. The custom of ending a rite or a 
hymn with such a formula comes from the Synagogue 
(cf. the Prayer of Manasses: tibi est gloria in soecula 
mculorum. Amen). St. Paul uses doxologies con- 
stantly (Rom., xi, 36; (xal., i, 5; Eph., iii, 21 ; etc.). 
These earliest examples are addressed to God the Fa- 
ther alone, or to Him through (did) the Son (Rom., 
xvi, 27; Jude, 25; I (lem., xli; Mart. Polyc., xx; etc.) 
and in (iy) or with fierd) the Holy Ghost (Mart. 
Polyc., xiv, xxii, etc.). The form of baptism (Matt., 
xxviii, 19) had set an example of naming the three 
Persons in parallel order. Especially in the fourth 
century, as a protest against Arian subordination 
(since heretics appealed to these prepositions; cf. 
St. Basil, "De Spir. Sancto”, ii-v), the custom of 
using the form: "Glory to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost”, became universal among 
Catholics. From this time we must distinguish two 
doxologies, a greater (doxologia maior) and a shorter 
{minor) . The greater doxolo^ is the Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo (q. V.) in the Mass. The Sorter form , which is the 
one generally referred to under the name "doxology”, 
is the Gloria Patri. It is continued by an answer to the 
effect that this glory shall last for ever. The form, 
tit robs alwvas rwv altbvWj is very common in the first 
centuries (Rom., xvi, 27 ; Gal., i, 5; I Tim,, i, 17 ; Heb., 
xiii, 21; I Peter, iv, 11; I Clem., xx, xxxii, xxxviii, 
xliii, xlv, etc.; Mart. Polyc., xxii, etc.). It is a 
common Hebraism (Tob., xiii, 23; Ps. Ixxxiii, 5; re- 
peatedly in the Apocalypse: i, 6, 18; xiv, 11 ; xix, 3; 
etc.) meaning simply "for ever”. The simple form, 
tit robs alwvat^ is also common (Rom., xi, 36; Doctr, 
XII Apost., ix, x; in the Liturgy of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, passim). Parallel formula* are: tit 
robt fiiKKovrat alQvat (Mart. Polyc., xiv) ; dirb yeveat 


tit ytvedv (ibid.) ; etc. This expression was soon en- 
larged into: "now and ever and in a^s of a^s” (cf. 
Heb., xiii, 8; Mart. Polyc., xiv, etc.). In this form 
it occurs constantly at the end of prayers in the Gr^k 
Liturgy of St. James (Brightman, Eastern Liturgies, 
pp. 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, etc.), and in all the Eastern 
rites. The Greek form then became: A6fa war pi ical 
vlf Kal dylip TPtbfiari, tal vvv Kal del Kal tit robt alQvat rwv 
alibpw. dpiiv. In this shape it is used in the East- 
ern Churches at various points of the Liturgy (e. g. in 
St. Chrysostom’s Rite; see Brightman, pp. 3^, 364, 
etc.) and as the last two verses of psalms, though not 
so invariably as with us. The second part is occa- 
sionally slightly modified and other verses are some- 
times introduced between the two halves. In the 
Latin Rite it seems originally to have had exactly the 
same form as in the East. In 529 the Second Synod 
of Vasio (Vaison in the province of Avignon) says 
that the additional words, Sicut erat in pnncipioy are 
used in Rome, the East, and Africa as a protest against 
Arianism, and orders them to be said likewise in Gaul 
(can. V.). As far as the East is concerned the synod 
is mistaken. These words have never been used in 
any Eastern rite and the Crreeks complained of their 
use in the West [Walafrid Strabo (ninth cen- 
tury), De rebus eccl., xxv]. The explanation that 
sicut erat in principio was meant as a denial of Arian- 
ism leads to a ouestion whose answer is less obvious 
than it seems. To what do the words refer? Every- 
one now understands gloria as the subject of erai: 
"As it [the glory] was in the beginning”, etc. It 
seems, however, that originally they were meant to 
refer to Filius^ and that the meaning of the second 
part, in the West at any rate, was: "As He [the Son] 
was in the beginning, so is He now and so shall He be 
for ever.” The in principio, then, is a clear allusion 
to the first words of the Fourth Gospel, and so the 
sentence is obviously directed against Arianism. 
There are medieval German versions in the form: 
"Als er war im Anfang”. 

The doxology in the form in which we know it has 
been used since about the seventh century all over 
Western Christendom, except in one corner. In the 
Mozarabic Rite the formula is : " Gloria et honor Patri 
et Filio et Spiritui 8.ancto in ssocula sa?culorum” (so in 
the Missal of this rite; see P. L., LXXXV, 109, 119, 
etc.). The Fourth Synod of Toledo in 633 ordered 
this form (can. xv). A common medieval tradition, 
founded on a spurious letter of St. Jerome (in the 
Benedictine edition, Paris, 1706, V, 415) says that 
Pope Damasus (366-384) introduced the Gloria Patri 
at the end of psalms. Cassian (died c. 435) speaks of 
this as a special custom of the Western (’hurch (De 
instit. ccen., II, viii). Tlie use of the shorter doxology 
in the Latin Church is this: the two parts are always 
said or sung as a verse with response. They occur al- 
ways at the end of psalms (when several psalms are 
joined together as one, as the sixty-second and sixty- 
sixth and again the one hundred and forty-eighth, one 
hundred and forty-ninth and one hundred and fiftieth 
at Lauds, the Gloria I’atri occurs once only at the end 
of the group ; on the other hand each group of sixteen 
verses of the one hundred and eighteenth psalm in the 
day Hours has the Gloria) except on occasions of 
mourning. For this reason (since the shorter doxology, 
like the greater one, Gloria in Excelsis Deo. is natu- 
rally a joyful chant) it is left out on the last three days 
of Holy Week; in the Office for the Dead its place is 
taken by the verses: Requiem cetemam, etc. and lux 
perpetua, etc. It also occurs after canticles, except 
that the Benedicitc has its own doxology (Ben^ica^ 
mu8 Patrem . . . Benedictus es Domine, etc. — the only 
alternative one left in the Roman Rite). In the Mass 
it occurs after three psalms, the " Judica me’' at the 
loginning, the fragment of the Introit-Psalm, and 
the "Lavabo” (omitted in Passiontide, except on 
feasts, and at requiem Masses). The first part only 
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occurs in the rcsponsorto throughout the Office, with a 
variable answer (the second part of the first verse) 
instead of ‘‘Sicut erat,'' the wnole doxolo^ after the 
"Deus in adjutorium,” and in the preces at Prime; and 
again, this time as one verse, at the end of the invita- 
torium at Matins. At all these places it is left out in 
the Office for the Dead and at the end of Holy Week. 
The Gloria Patri is also constantly used in extra- 
liturgical services, such ^ the Rosary. It was a 
common custom^ in the Middle Ages for preachers to 
end sermons with it. In some countries, Germany 
especially, people make the sign of the cross at the 
first part of the doxology, considering it as chiefly a 
profession of faith. 

EllMEiilUS, Dissertalxo hmtonca de veten chriaitand ^o^okoyia 
(1684); Schmidt, De znsignibue veterihua cJinattanis formulta 
(1096); A Seklen, Commentanua ad doxoloma; aolemma Gloria 
Patri veriia: Stcut erat in principto in his Mtaa-llanea (1732); 
Bona, Rerum liturgtearum Hbri duo (Cologne, 1674), 11 471* 
Thalhofer, Handtmch der kaih. JMurgik.l, 490 sq.; Idem in 
Augaburger Paatoralblatt (1863), 289 sq ; Uietschel, Lehrbuch 
der Ltlurgik, I, 356 sq.; Kraus, Real-Encyk., L 377 sq. 

Adrian Fortescue. 


Doyle, James Warren, Irish bishop; b. near 
New Ross, County Wexford, Ireland, 1786; d. at 
Carlow, 1834. He belonged to a family, respect- 
able but poo^ and received his early education at 
Clonleigh, at Kathconrogue, and later at the Augus- 
tinian College, New Ross. Shortly after 1800 he 
joined the Augustinian Order and was sent to Coimbra 
in Portugal, and there, at the university, first mani- 
fested his OTeat intellectual powers. In the imivers- 
ity library he read everything, Voltaire and Rousseau 
among the rest. As a consequence his faith became 
unsettled; but his vigorous intellect soon asserted 
itself, and subsequently he became the fearless cham- 
pion of the Church in which he was bom. During the 
French invasion he did sentry work at Coimbra, and 
accompanied the English to Lisbon as interpreter, 
and such was the impression he made at the Portu- 
guese Court that he was offered high employment 
there. He declined the offer, however, and, returning 
to Ireland in 1808, was ordained priest the following 
year. Then for eight years he taught logic at the 
Augustinian College, New Ross. In 1817 he became 
professor at C^arlow College, and two years later the 
priests of Kildare and Leighlin i>laced him digmssimus 
lor the vacant see. Tlieir choice was approved at 
Rome, and thus, in 1819, Doyle became lushop. At 
that date the effects of the Penal Laws were still visi- 
ble in the conduct of the Catholics. Even the bishops, 
as if despairing of equality and satisfied with subjec- 
tion, often allowed Protestant bigotry to assail with 
impunity their country and creed. This attitude of 
timidity and acquiescence was little to Dr. Doyle’s 
taste, and over the signature of “J. K. L.’’ (James, 
Kildare and Leighlin) he vigtirously repelled an attack 
made on the ('atholics by the Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin. He also published an extremely able 
pamphlc‘t on the religious and civil principles of the 
Irish Catholics; and a series of letters on the state of 
Ireland, in which the iniquities of the (church Estab- 
lishment, the exactions of the landlords, the corrupt 
administration of justice were lashed with an unspar- 
ing hand. The clearness of style, the skilful maranal- 
ling of facts, the wide range of knowledge astonished 
all. And not less remarkable was his examination 
before two Parliamentary committees in London. 
Seeing his readiness and resource, the Duke of Well- 
ington remarked that Doyle examined the committees 
rather than was examined by them. He joined the 
Catholic Association, and when O’Connell was about 
to contest Clare, Doyle addressed him a public letter 
hoping "that the God of truth and justice would be 
with nim”. .Mter Emancipation these two great 
men frequently disagreed, but on the tithe question 
they were in accord, and Doyle’s exhortation to the 
people to hate tithes as muen as they loved justice 


became a battle-cry in the tithe war. Meantime 
nothing could exceed the bishop’s zesd in his diocese. 
He established confraternities, temperance societies, 
and parish libraries, built churches and schools, con- 
ducted retreats, and ended many abuses which had 
survived the penal times. He also waged unsparing 
and incessant war on secret societies. He died young, 
a martyr to faith and zeal. 

Fitzpatrick, Life and Ttmea of Dr. Doyle (Dublin, 1890); 
MacDonagh, Btahop Doyle (Ix>n(Jon, 1896); 0’(-onnell, Cor- 
respondence (London, 1888); Letters on the State of Ireland, by 
(Dublin, 1825); Evidence Taken Before the Select Comr 
mWre of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 182k-5 (London, 

E. A. D’Alton. 


Doyle John, b. in Dublin, Ireland, 1797; d. in 
London, 2 Jan., 1868; English portrait-painter and 
caricaturist. This clever artist studied under Gabri- 
elli, and Comerford, the miniature-painter. He came 
to London in 1821 and started as a jwrtrait-painter, 
but gave his attention to drawing caricatures in 1827 
or 1828, and developed his well-known signature, 
"H. B.”, by means of two sets of initials "J. D.” 

g laced one above the other. In 1829 he commenced 
is famous series of drawings which he continued to 
produce until 1851, caricaturing in brilliant style all 
the political movements of the day. His drawings 
differ completely from the caricatures which preceded 
them, notably those of Rowlandson and Gillray, inas- 
much as they are marked by reticence, courtesy, and a 
sense of p)od breeding. They are extraordinarily 
clever and at times stinging in their bitter epigram- 
matic quality; but Thackeray under-estimated their 
power when he spoke of them as "genteel” and said 
that they would " only produce a smile and never a 
laugh”. There are some six hundred of them in the 
British Museum, and taken altogether they form a 
most interesting and graphic representation of the 
political history of England of the time. Doyle re- 
tired from professional work seventeen years before 
his death. He preserved his incognito to the very 
last and few people were aware of the fact that the 
initials on the caricatures formed his signature. He 
produced several pencil sketches of well-known per- 
sonages and made use of his studies in this way in his 
caricatures, but the sketches themselves constitute in 
several instances the most life-like representations of 
the persons in question which exist. 

Kveritt, English Caricaturists (1886): Paget, Puzzles 
(1874); Bin YON, Drawings in the British Museum (1900); 
Dobbon in Diet. Nat. Biog., a. v.; Bryan, Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers, II, 87. 

George Charles Williamson. 


Doyle, Richard, English artist and caricaturist, b. 
in London, September, 1824; d. there 11 December, 
1883. The second son of John Doyle (q. v.), he in- 
herited much of his father’s talent and exceeded the 
cildcr Doyle in skill and in power as a draughtsman. 
From a very early age he amused himself with making 
drawings. He prepared an account of the Eglinton 
Tournament when he was but fifteen, and at the age 
of sixteen commenced his famous journal, now pre- 
served in the British Museum. Tlie journal is a 
manuscript book containing many small sketches in 
pen and ink, executed with skill and brilliance, and 
marked by jiowers of observation and by a sense of 
humour hardly emailed and certainly not exceeded 
in later years. This extraordinary work was re- 

C reduced in facsimile in 1885 with an introduction 
y J. H. Pollen, and is a remarkable proof of 
Richard Doyle’s precocity as an artist. In 1843 he 
became a contributor to "Punch” and continued on 
the staff of that paper till 1850. He produced many 
cartoons, but his name will be especially remembered 
from the fact that he designed the cover for " Punch” 
which has continued in use down to the present time. 
He also Wrote for "Punch” a series of articles en- 
titled " Manners and Customes of ye Englyshe”. A 
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very devout Catholic, he resigned his position on the 
staff of the paper in 1850 in consequence of its hostil- 
ity to what was termed “papal a^ession’*, and de- 
voted the remainder of his career to preparing draw- 
ing for book illustration and to painting in water- 
colour. His chief series of illustrations were those for 
“The Newcomes^', “The Kii^ of the Golden River 
“In Fairyland'', and “The Foreign Tour of Brown, 
Jones and Robinson". His water-colour drawings 
were marked by much poetic feeling, and were exe- 
cuted in harmonious low-toned schemejs of colour. 
His genius has been well described as “ kindly, frolic- 
sonrie, graceful and sportive". He was full of imagi- 
nation and delighted in romantic fancy, wliile his 
caricatures are exquisitely drawn, amusing and grace- 
ful, lacking perhaps the stren^h of his father's works 
but far exceeding them in charm and in quality of 
amusement. There are many of his drawings in the 
British Museum, and some of his sketch-books are in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

The Month (London, March, 1884) ; Everitt, English Cari- 
caturiats (London, 1886); Bin yon. Drawings in the British 
Musewm (London, 1900); Dobson, in BicU Nat. Bvog.^ s. v. 

George Charles Williamson. 

Drach» David Paul, convert from Judaism, b. at 
Strasburg, 6 March. 1791; d. end of January, 1868, at 
Rome. Rosenthars “Convertitenbilder" (III, 48) 
prefaces the autobiographjr of Drach with the follow- 
ing words: “The conversion of this learned Jewish 
proselyte is undoubtedly one of the most important 
conversions effected by the grace of God during this 
century in France and became the source of salvation 
to many of his coreligionists." This conversion, 
affecting one who enjoyed the highest esteem as an 
author and a learned rabbi, produced a most profound 
wpression on all active ancl earnest minds of the ris- 
ing generation, and incited them to the study of the 
more serious problems of life. Ilis endeavours to 
lead his coreligionists to the living fountain of truth, 
to the acknowledgment of Jesus as the real and true 
Messias, crystallized in numerous writings and were 
blessed by God. Herein lies the net result of this 
scholar's conversion. 

Drach received his first instruction at the hands of 
his father, a renowned Hebraist and Talmudic scholar, 
whose linguistic talents the son inherited. At the age 
of twelve Drach entered the first division of the Tal- 
mudic school in Edendorf near Strasburg. This 
course of study, lasting ordinarily for three years, he 
completed in one year, and entered the second division 
of the Talmudic school in Bi.schheim in the following 
year. He CTaduated in eighteen months and then 
matriculated in Westhofen to qualify as a teacher of 
the Talmud. When only sixteen years of age he ac- 
cepted the position of instructor at Rappoltsweiler, 
remaining there three years; afterwards lie followed 
the same profession in Colmar. Here the ambitious 
youth devoted himself zealously to the study of secu- 
lar sciences to which he had already seriously applied 
himself while prosecuting his Talmudic studies. Hav- 
ing obtained the rather unwilling permission of his 
father, he went to Paris, where he received a call to a 
prominent position in the Central Jewish Consistory 
and at the same time fulfilled the duties of tutor in the 
household of a distinguished Jew. The marked re- 
sults of his method of teaching induced even Christian 
families to entrust their children to his care. It was 
under these circumstances that he received the first 
impulse towards a change of his reli^pous views which 
ultimately resulted in his conversion. He writes: 
“ Stirred by the edifying examples of Catholic piety 
continually set before me to the furtherance of my 
own salvation, the tendency towards Christianity, 
bom in earlier life, acquired such strength that I re- 
sisted no longer." He now applied himself studiously 
to patristic theology and specialized in the study of the 
Septuagint with a view towards ascertaining the truth 


of the unanimous reproach of the Fathers, viz. that 
the Jews had falsified the Hebrew text. These stud- 
ies resulted in liis unquestioned belief in the Divinity 
and Messiahship of Jesus Christ. On Maundy Thurs- 
day. 1823, he renounced Judaism in the presence of 
Arclibishop Qu41en, in Paris, was baptized the fol- 
lowing (Holy) Saturday, and on Easter morning re- 
ceived his first Holy Communion and the Sacrament 
of Confirmation. Two daughters and an infant son 
were also baptized. His wife, the only member of the 
family who adhered stanchly to the old faith, ab- 
ducted the children. They were returned, however, 
after two years. 

After a Few years Drach went to Rome, whore he was 
appointed librarian of the Propaganda (1827), which 
office he held at his death. Among the many con- 
verts who trace their conversion to the influence of 
Drach’s example arc the Libcrmann brothers; Franz 
Maria Paul Libermann was especially indebted to 
Drach for his sound advice and active assistance in the 
establishment of the “(congregation of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary". Of Drach 's numerous writings 
the following deserves particular mention: “Lettres 
d'un rabbin convert i aux Israelites, ses freres " (Paris, 
1825) . He also published the “ Bible de V ence ", with 
annotations (Paris, 1827-1833) in 27 volumes oc- 
tavo. He remodelled the Hebrew-Latin Dictionary 
of Gesenius, and published a Catholic llebrew- 
Chaldaic dictionary of the Old Testament (ed. Migne, 
Paris, 1848). He wrote, moreover, “ Du divorce clans 
la synagogue" (Rome, 1840); “Ilarmonie entre 
r^glise et la synagogue" (Paris, 1844); and “La 
Cabale des 116breux (Rome, 1864). 

Paul Augustin, son of the preceding, b. 12 Aug.. 
1817; d. 29 Oct., 1895; canon of Notre-Dame and 
exegete of importance, lie studied at the Propa- 
ganda College in Rome and was ordained priest there 
m 1846. We owe to him a large French Bible com- 
mentary (La Saintc Bible, Paris, 1869) in which he 
himself wrote on the Pauline Epistles (1871), the 
Catholic Epistles (1879), ancl the Apocalypse (1879). 

Rosenthal, Conmrfitmbilder, III, 48; Grube in Kirchenlex.^ 
Ill, 2011; Hurtkk, NommcLator; Pitrv, Life of the Yen Ser- 
vant of God, Franz Mana Paul Libermann, Ger. tr. 
(Stuttifart, 1893). 

N. SCHEID. 

Drachma (Gr. bpaxijNi)^ a Greek silver coin. The 
Greeks derived the word from dpdffcrofiai, “ to grip", “to 
take a handful"; cf. dpdypa, manipuhis, “a handful". 
Thus the term originally signified a handful of grain 
(Liddell and Scott; Riehm, “llandworterbuch"; 
Smith, “Diet, of Antiq."). But in Vigouroux, “Diet, 
de la Bible", the term is derived from (hmig-mana, the 
name of a Persian coin equivalent to the Hebrew 
PDD")!; ddrkemOn. The Persian word daraff, Assyrian 
darkuj means “degree", “division". Thus the words 
darag-nuinn and drachma would signify a part of a 
mina. The darag-mana was also called a Daric be- 
cause it was first struck by the emperor Darius Hystas- 
pis. The drachma contained six oboli. It was the 
fourth part of a stater, the hundredth part of a mina, 
and the six-thousandth part of a talent. The precise 
value of the drachma differed at various times. The 
two principal standards of currency in the Grecian 
states were the Attic and the iEginetan. The Attic 
drachma had the greater circulation after tlic time of 
Alexander the Great. Its weight was about GO grains 
its value was a little less than twenty cents (nine pence' 
three farthings), and its size was about that of a quar- 
ter. On the one side it had the head of Minerva, and 
on the reverse her emblem, the owl, surrouncled by a 
crown of laurels. The .Eginetan drachma weighed 
about 93 grains and was equivalent to one and two- 
third Attic drachmas.' It was current in the Pelopon- 
nesus (Corinth excepted, Riehm, “ Handw(")rterb. ") and 
in Macedonia until Alexander the Great. The drachma 
is mentioned in the pid Testament (II Machaiwo 
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adi, 43), when Judas sends 12,000 drachmas to Jeru- 
salem that sacrifices may be offered for the dead. In 
the New Testament (Luke, xv, 8, 9), Christ used the 
word in the parable of the woman that has ten 
drachmas (D. V. “groats”) and loses one. 

Hiehm, Handworterbuch; Beuhlier in Vio., Diet, dela Bible 
B. V. Drachme: Babinoton in Diet. Christ. Anttq , s v Moneu' 
Kennedy in Hast.. of the Bible s.v. Money; Wkk, M etroloaie 
grecque et romaine (Paria, 1886). 

C. Van Den Biesen. 

Dracontius, Blossitjs ^Emilius, a Christian poet 
of the fifth century. Dracontius belonged to a distin- 
guished family of Carthage and was the pupil of a 
noted prammarian named Felieianus. He was called 
claristtimus (most illustrious), won the favour of 
the proconsul Pacideius, and led a prosperous life by 
means of inherited riches and the income of his law 
practice until he incurred the ill will of the Vandal 
king, Gunthamund. The cause of this misfortune 
seems to have been the expression of sentiments of 
Romano-Byzantine patriotism; for these utterances 
Dracontius suffered a long imprisonment. Nothing 
more is known of his history except that he was still 
alive when Thrasamund ascended the throne in 496. 

His works are the Romulea”, three books on God 
(De laudibus Dei), and a poem entitled Satisf actio”. 
The latter two were written in prison; the first-men- 
tioneti is a collection of pieces composed at various 
times and written in the style of rhetorical school- 
exercises. Thus, one of these poems represents a rich 
man and a poor man as enemies; as a reward for the 
exploits of the rich man his statue is erected in the 

E ublic stjuare and accorded the right of sanctuary. 

.ater, in recompense for additional services, the rich 
man asks for the head of the poor one, whereupon the 
latter flees to the statue for safety and a formal process 
ensues. In another poem Achilles deliberates as to 
whether or not he shall sell the body of Hector. When 
Dracontius deals with themes of his own day, as in the 
eulogy on his former teacher, and the Epithalamia” 
for two couples who were friends, his style is occasion- 
ally less conventional. The writings forming the 
'^Romulea^' contain but little suggestion of a Christian 
poet: on the other hand, the ^^atisfactio” and the 
“De laudibus Dei” manifest an ardent and sometimes 
eloquent faith. The “ Sat isf actio”, written about 490, 
was intended to be instrumental in obtaining the 
royal pardon; the “De laudibus Dei”, produced be- 
tween 486 and 496, is a recital of God’s benefits. The 
first book of the “De laudibus Dei” has for its main 
contents a description of the creation ; the chief theme 
of the second is the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion, it also contains vehement attacks on Arianism; 
the third compares, by appropriate examples, the hope 
of the Christian who denies himself in order to love 
God with the cheerless prospect of the pagan who 
counts on no future reward. This poem, like the 
others, is full of ideas taken from other sources; the 
episodes drawn from the Bible, profane history, and 
mythology are as varied as the textual reminiscences 
of the Latin poets, both Christian and pagan. How- 
ever, the excellent pupil of Felieianus was not a 
thorough master of Latin diction and prosody; his 
writings give frequent evidence in their form of the 
surrounding barbarism. 

The collection named “Romulea” is incomplete. 
Probably it should also contain two small poems, one 
on the months and the other on the origin of the rose; 
perhaps, further, the “Orestis tragoedia”, which is 
called a tragedy, though in reality it is an epic poem of 
some thousand verses, wherein the author follows a 
unique ancient version of the myth; finally, though 
with less certainty, the “.Egritudo Perdicse” (Per- 
dica's Malady). The subject of this little poem of 290 
hexameters is interesting from the point of view of 
folk-lore. Perdica, a student of Athens, has neglected 
the worship of Venus and by way of revenge this god- 


dess inspires him with a guilty love for his mother, 
Castalia. I’erdica falls into a decline and his physi- 
cians are unable to understand his ailment, but Hippo- 
crates, who ascertains that Perdica ’s heart beats more 
violently when Castalia approaches, recognizes the 
real nature of the malady. There is no remedy for the 
trouble and Perdica hangs himself (see Rohde, Der grie- 
chisch. Roman, p. 54). Tlie works of Dracontius were 
not known in their real form until 1791 and 1873. His 
Christian poems were very popular in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. They were revised by Eugenius, 
Bishop of Toledo (d. 657), but these revisions made 
great changes in the author’s statements. What Eu- 
genius failed to understand he altered ; moreover, he 
cometed the doctrine of Dracontius. The latter had 
Siiid that God deliberately created good and evil at the 
same time (Satisfactio, 15); Eugenius made him say 
that God tolpated evil. It was in this recension that 
both the Christian poems were known until 1791. The 
larger part of the secular poems of Dracontius were 
first published in 1873. 

VoLLMER in Pattly-Wibsowa, Realencykl. d. class. Alter- 
tumswisa. (Stuttgart, 1905), h. v. Dracontius: first edition of 
ChriRtiiiii poems in oriRinal form, Arevalo od. (Kome, 1791), 
repnnted m P.L , LX; first edition of seeular ixiems, ed. von 
Duhn (Leipzig, 1873), best edition bv Vollmer in Mon. Germ. 
Hist. (Berlin, 1^5), except Un .Eyritudo Perdica:, which is edited 
by Bahrens in Poetce laiini minorea (Leipzig, 1883), V, 112. 

Paul Lejay. 


Drane, Augusta Theodosia, in religion. Mother 
Francis Raphael, O.S.D. ; b. at Bromley near Lon- 
don, in 1823; d. at Stone, Staffordshire, 29 April, 
1894. Her parents were both Protestants, her fa- 
ther being managing partner in an East India mer- 
cantile liouse. Her remarkable natural gifts were 
developed by wide reading at a very early age. In 
1837 she moved with her family to Babbicombe, 
Devonshire, where she read much of the early litera- 
ture of the Oxford Movement. Burnetts “History of 
the Reformation”, she declared, was the real cause of 
her conversion. It was not, however, till 1847 that 
she grew uneasy as to her religious beliefs, whereupon 
she consulted Keble and Puscy, but w'ithout satisfac- 
tion. The influence of Masked, then Vicar of St. 
Mary Church, helped her more and she confided to him 
a scheme called “Ideal of a Religious Order”. He 
told lu'r that such an order existed in the Catholic 
Church, naming the Third Order of St. Dominic. 
This made a profound impression on her mind and 
gradually she was drawn to the Church. She was re- 
ceived at Tiverton, 3 July, 18i>0, and in 1852 entered 
the Third Order of St. Dominic at Clifton. On 8 Dec., 
1853, she was professed at the new convent of Stone, 
Staffordshire, and was there employed in teaching and 
in writing various liooks, meanwhile making great 
spiritual progress. In 1860 she was appointed mis- 
tress of novices, but in 1863 became mistress of studies 
instead, thus obtaining more leisure for writing. In 
1872 she became prioress under her friend. Mother 
Imelda Poole, and on the death of the latter in 1881 
succeeded her as provincial (25 Nov., 1881), thus tak- 
ing charge of the whole congregation and the convents 
of Stoke-on-Trent, Bow, and St. Mary Church. Her 
character was well summed up by Bishop Ullathorne 
when he described her as “one of those many-sided 
characters who can VTite a book, draw a picture, rule 
an Order, guide other souls, superintend a building, 
lay out grounds, or give wise and practical advice with 
equal facility and success.” She continued to grow in 
remarkable sanctity till her death, which took place a 
fortnight after she had cejised to be provincial. 

Her works include: “The Morality of Tractan- 
anism’^ (1850), published anonymously; Catholic 
legends and Stories” (1855); “Life of SC Dormnic’' 
(1857); “Knightsof St. John’' (1858); “ThreeChan- 
cellors, WykSiam, Waynflete and More (18o9); 
“Historical Tales” (1862); “Tales and traditions 
(1862) ; “ History of England for Family Use (1864) ; 
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^Christian Schools and Scholars” (1867) ; ** Biograph- 
ical Sketch of Hon. H. Dormer” (1868); ''Songs in 
the Night” (1876); "New Utopia” (1876); "History 
of St. Catherine of Siena” (1880); "History of St. 
Dominic” (1891); "The Spirit of the Dominican 
Order” (1896), and some smaller pieces. She trans- 
lated the "Inner Life of P6re Lacordaire” (1868), 
edited a "Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan” 
(1869), "Archbishop Ullathorne's Autobiography” 
(1891), and "Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne” (1892). 

WiLBERFORCE, Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, 0. S. D. 
(^ndon, 1895); Cooper in Diet. Nat. Bxog. (Loudon, 1891), 
0 upp., Vol. II; AnnCe dominicaine, July, 1894. 

Edwin Burton. 

DreamSi Interpretation of. — ^There is in sleep 
something mysterious which seems, from the earliest 
times, to have impressed man and aroused his curi- 
osity. What philosophy of sleep sprang from the ob- 
servation of the phenomenon, we do not know; but, 
like all phenomena the causes of which are not obvious, 
sleep came, in the course of time, to be considered as 
an effect of the Divine agency and as something sacred. 
We should very likely see a vestige of this simple and 
primitive philosophy in the reverence shown at all 
times by the Arabs to a man sleeping. But the mys- 
tery of sleep is enhanced by the phenomenon of dream 
which accompanies it. Primitive people, unable to 
explain the psychology of dreaming or to discover the 
causes of sleep, observed that, whereas man can, when 
awake, control his thoughts and fancies, yet he is ut- 
terly incapable, when in sleep, either of bnnging about 
such dreams as he might wish, or of directing and rul- 
ing those that offer themselves to his faculties; hence 
they were led to attribute dreams to outside and super- 
imtural agencies. The gods, whose power was be- 
lieved to manifest itself in natural effects, such as 
thunderstorms and earthquakes, whose messages were 
supposed to be WTitten by signs in the heavens, could 
as well send their communications to men in dreams. 
Hence the persuasion arose that persons favoured by 
frequent dreams were sacred and chosen intermedia- 
ries betw’een the deity and man. Far from being cast 
aside by advancing civilization, these ideas developed 
with it, and w'ere to a certain extent even systema- 
tized, as appears in particular from the records of the 
ancient peoples of the East. These all took it for 
granted that every dream expressed a Divine message. 
Most dreams came unsought; but occasionally super- 
natural communications were solicited by ‘^incuba- 
tion”. The person desirous of obtaining a prophetic 
dream then betook himself to the temple of the deity 
from whom he expected instructions, and there slept, 
after some ritual preparation. Among the shrines 
known in antic piity for vouchsafing oracles to sleeping 
worshippers, the temple of .Esculapius at Epidaurus, 
where dreams w'ere obtained in which remedies were 
revealed to cure diseases, the cave of Trophonius, the 
temple of Serapis, and that of Hathor, near the tur- 
6uoise mines of the Sinai Peninsula, are the best known. 
As a last means to wrest the dream from a reluctant 
deity, magic was also resorted to. An interesting ex- 
ample of magical formul© used for this purpose is con- 
tainecl in a Clnostic papyrus of relatively late date pre- 
served in the Leyden Museum; it is entitled " Agatho- 
cles’ Recipe for sending a dream”, and may be read 
in Wiedemann’s "Religion der alten iEgypter” (p. 
144). 

The meaning of the Divine message jsonveyed in 
dreams was sometimes obvious and unmistakable, as 
when the facts to be known were plainly revealed 
either by the deity himself or through the ministry of 
some messenger. Thus Thothmes IV was instructed 
by Ra Hormakhu in a dicam to dig out of the sand the 
Btatue of the Great Sphinx, near the place where he 
was sleeping. In like manner the early Babylonian 
king, Gudea, received the command to erect the tem- 
pl^rinnu to Ninib. Of this description also were the 


dreams recorded in the annals of King Asshurbanipal. 
From these documents we learn that Asshur appeared 
in a dream to Gyges, King of Lydia, and said to him: 
" Embrace the feet of Asshurbanipal, King^of Assyria, 
and thou shalt conquer thy enemies by his name.” 
Forthwith Gyges dispatched messengers to the Assy- 
rian ruler to narrate this dream and pay him homa^, 
and henceforth succeeded in conouering the Kimme- 
rians. Another passage relates that, in the course of 
an expedition against Elam, ^ the Assyrian troops 
were afraid to cross the Itti River, Ishtar of Arba-ilu 
appeared to them in their sleep and said : " I go before 
Asshurbanipal, the king whom my hands have made.’* 
Encouragea by this vision, the army crossed the river 
("West, As. Inscr.”, vol. Ill; G. Smith, "Hist, of As- 
shurbanipal”). The Divinely sent dream might also 
at times loreshow some coming event. Moreover, its 
meaning was not always clear and might be shrouded 
in symbols, or, if conveyed through oral communica- 
tion, wrapped up in figures of speech. In either cas^ 
the knowledge of the significance of the dream would 
depend on the interpretation. And as most dreams 
portend no clear message, the task of unfolding dream 
symbols and figimes gradually grew into an art, more 
or less associated with soothsaying. Elaborate rules 
were laid down and handbooks compiled for the guid- 
ance of the priests in explaining the portent of the vi- 
sions and symbols perceived by the inquirer in his 
sleep. 

Many such manuals have been found in Assyria and 
Babylonia, the contents of which enable us to under- 
stand the principles followed in dream-interpretation. 
From Dan.jii, 2 sqq., it would seem that the potherim, 
or dream-interpreters^ might be called upon even to 
discharge the peri>lexing task of recalling dreams for- 
gotten oy the dreamer. The instance here recorded 
cannot^ however, be much insisted upon, as the con- 
text distinctly intimates that this task, impossible 
"except to the gods”, yet imposed upon the Babylo- 
nian aiviners by a whim of the king, was beyond their 
acknowledged attributions. Most of the Egyptian 
magic books likewise contain incantations either to 
rocure or to explain dreams. These incantations 
ad to be recited according to fixed cantillations, and 
the soothsayer’s art consisted in knowing them thor- 
oughly, copying them faithfully, and applying them 
properly. Side by side with this religious view of 
dreams, which regarded them as the expression of the 
will of the god, there existed the superstitious view, 
according to which all dreams were considered as 
omens. Assuming "that things causally connected 
in thought are causally connected in fact” (Jevons), 
people blindly believed that their dreams had a bear- 
ing on their owm fate, and eagerly strove to discover 
their significance. 

Like the Eastern peoples, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans attached a religious significance to dreams. Of 
this belief many traces may be found in classical litera- 
ture. Homer and Herodotus thought it natural that 
the gods should send dreams to men, even to deceive 
them, if needs be, for the accomplishment of their 
higher ends (Agamemnon’s dream). The same indi- 
cations may be found also in the works of the dramatists 
(e. g. Clytemnestra’s dream in the “Agamemnon” of 
.Slschylus). Plato, whilst regarding it as inconceiva- 
ble that a god should deceive men, admitted neverthe- 
less that dreams may come from the gods (Tim., cc. 
xlvi, xl vii) . Aristotle was similarly of the opinion that 
there is a divinatory value in dreams (De Divin. per 
somn., ii). The teaching of the Stoics was along the 
same lines. If the gods, they said, love man and are 
omniscient as well as all-powerful, they certainly may 
disclose their purposes to man in sleep. Finally in 
Greece and Rome, as well as in the East, the popular 
views of dreams went a great deal farther and devel- 
oped into superstition. It was in accordance with 
these views, and to gratify the cravings which they 
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created, that Daldianus Artemidorus compiled his 
“ Oneirocritica"’, in which rules were laid down where- 
by any one could interpret his own dreams. 

In the light of the belief and practices of the ancient 
peoples, we are better able to judge the belief and 
practices recorded in the Bible. That God may enter 
into communication with man through dreams is as- 
serted in Num., xii, 6, and still more explicitly in Job 
xxxiii, 14 sc][C].* God speaketh once. . . By a dream in 
a vision by night, when deep sleep falleth upon men 
and they are sleeping in their beds: then he openeth 
the ears of men, and teaching instructeth them in 
what they are to learn." As a matter of fact. Divine 
revelation through dreams occurs frequently in the 
Old and in the New Testament. In most of the cases 
recorded the dream is expressly said to come from 
God; of this description are, e. g., the dreams of Abi- 
melech (Gen., xx, 3); of Jacob (Gen., xxviii, 12; xxxi, 
10); of Solomon (III K., iii, 5-15); of Nabiichodonosor 
(Dan., ii, 19); of Daniel (Dan., vii, 1); of Joseph 
(Matth., i, 20; ii, 13); of St. Paul (Acts, xxiii, 11; 
xxvii, 23), unless we should interpret these passages as 
referring to visions granted to the Apostle while awake. 
God is said to appear Himself only in a few instances, 
as to Abimelech, to Jacob, to Solomon, and to Daniel, 
if, as is generally admitted, the ^ ^Ancient of days 
spoken of in this connexion, should be understood to 
be God ; in other instances He is said to speak through 
an angel, as in the dreams narrated by St. Matthew 
and St. Paul. The Bible records other dreams, 
which, though prophetic, arc not distinctly said to 
come from God (Gen., xxxvii, 6; xl, 5; xli, 1; Judges, 
vii, 13; II Mach., xv, 11). It appears, however, from 
the circumstances and from their prophetic import, 
that their Divine origin cannot be doubted; at least 
their interpretation is declared (Gen., xl, 8) to be- 
long to God Accepting the historical truth of these 
facts, there is no reason indeed why God should not 
use dreams as a means of manifesting His wdll to man. 
God is omniscient and all-pow^erful, and He loves man; 
He may, therefore, in order to disclose his purposes, 
choo.se natural as well as supernatural means. Now 
dreaming, as a natural psycho-physiological pheno- 
menon, has undoubtedly its laws, which, however ob- 
scure they may to man, are established by God, and 
obey His bid(fing. But since man may be easily de- 
luded, it is needful that God in using natural causes 
should supply such evitlences as will make His inter- 
vention unmistakable. Sometimes the.se evidences 
are manifested to the dreamer, at other times to the in- 
terpreter, if one be necessary; but they will never fail. 
The analogy of the foregoing reasons with those 
brought forward by theologians to prove the pos.sibil- 
ity of revelation is readily j)erceivcd. In fact, there is 
here more than a mere analogy; for communication by 
dreams is but one of the many way.s God may select to 
manifest His designs to man; there is between them a 
relation of species to genu.s, and one could not deny 
either without denying the possibility of a superna- 
tural order. . , ttt 

All the dreams actually recorded in Holy Writ came 
unsought. Some scholars infer from the words of 
Saul (I K., xxviii, 15) : “God is departed from me, and 
would not hear me, neither by the hand of prophets, 
nor by di earns", that the pnictice of delil>erately s<?ek" 
ing supernatural dreams was not unknown m Israel. 
The words just quoted, however, do not necessarily 
imply such a meaning, but may as well be interpreted 
of unsought prophetic dreams. Still less can it be as- 
serted that tnc Israelites would seek prophetic dreams 
by resorting to a well-known sanctuary sleeping 
there. The two instances sometinies adduced m this 
connexion, namely the dream of Jacob at Betliel 
(Gen., xxviii, 12-19) and that of Solomon at Gabaon 
(III K., iii, 5-1 5), do not bear out such an affirmation. 
In both cases the dream, far from being sought, w^ 
unexpected; moreover, with regard to the former, it is 


evident from the narration that Jacob was quite un- 
aware ^forehand of the holiness of the place he slept 
m. His inference on the next morning as to its sacred- 
ness was inspired by the object of the dream, and his 
conduct in this circumstance seems even to betray 
some fear of having unknowingly defiled it by sleeping 
there. 

It should not be concluded from the above remarks 
that there were no errors with regard to dreams and 
dream-interpretation in the minds of individual Israel- 
ites. Like their neighbours, they had a tendency to 
consider all dreams as omens, and attach importance 
to their significance. But this tendency was con- 
stantly held in check by the more enlightened and 
more religious part of the nation. Besides the prohi- 
bition to “observe dreams", embodied in the Law 
(Lev., xix, 2G; Deut., xviii, 10), the Prophets, from 
the eighth century b. c. onwards, repeatedly warned 
the people against giving “ heed to their dreams which 
they dream" (Jer., xxix, 8). “Dreams follow many 
cares", says Ecclesiastes (v, 2) ; and Ben Sirach wisely 
adds that “dreams have deceived many, and they 
have failed that put their trust in them” (Ecclus., 
xxxiv, 7). This was, according to II Par., xxxiii, 6, 
one of the faults which brought about the downfall of 
Manasses. Above all, the Israelites were warned in 
every manner against trusting in the pretended dreams 
of false prophets: “ Behold, I am against the prophets 
that have lying dreams, saith the Lord" (Jer., xxiii, 
32; cf. Zach., x, 2; etc.). From these and other indi- 
cations it appears clear that the religion of Israel was 
kept pure from superstition connected with dreams. 
True, a mere glance at the respective dates of the 
above-quoted passages suggests that the zeal of the 
prophets was of little avail, at least for certain classes 
of people. The evil opposed by them continued in 
vogue down to the Exile, and even after the Restora- 
tion; but it is scarcely necessary to remark how unjust 
it would be to hold the Jewish religion responsible for 
the abuses of individual persons. Neither did there 
exist at any time in Israel a class of diviners making it 
their business to interpret the dreams of their countiy- 
men; there were no potfierim among the temple-offi- 
cials, nor later around the synagogues. The very 
few dream-interpreters spoken of in the Bible, as 
Joseph and Daniel, were especially commissioned by 
God in exceptional circumstances. Nor did they re- 
sort to natural skill or art ; their interpretations were 
suggested to them by the Divine intellect enlightening 
their minds; ‘^interpretation belongs to God", as Joseph 
declared to his fellow-prisoners. Undoubtedly there 
were among the people some soothsayers ever ready to 
profit by the curicisity of weaker and credulous minds; 
out as they possessed no authority and as they were 
condemn(‘(’l both by God and by the higher religious 
consciousness of the community, they practised their 
art in secret. 

That certain dreams may be caused by God seemed 
to be acknowledged without controversy by the early 
Fathers of the Church and the ecclesiastical writers. 
This opinion they based mainly on Biblical authority; 
occasionally they appealed to the authority of cla^ical 
writers. Agreeably to this doctrine, it was admitted 
likewise that the interpretation of supernatural 
dreams belongs to God ^who sends them, and who 
must manifest it either to the dreamer or to an author- 
ized interpreter. The divine intervention in man’s 
dreams is an exceptional occurrence; dreaming, on the 
contrary, is a most common fact. We may inquire, 
therefore, how the official ^ardians of the Faith 
viewed ordinary and natural dreams. In general they 
repeated to the Christians the prohibitions and warn- 
ings of the Old Testament, ^d denounced in particu- 
lar the superstitious tenden^ to consider dreams as 
omens. It may suffice in this connexion to recall the 
names of St Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Gregory of Nys^, 
and St. Gregory the Great, whose teaching on the 
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question at issue is clear and emphatic. A few, how- 
ever^ held opinions somewhat at variance with the 
traditional view. Among them the most noteworthy 
is Synesius of Gyrene (about 370-413), who is the au- 
thor of a very sti^ge treatise on dreams. Starting 
from the Platonic anthropological trichotomy, and 
from certain psychological hypotheses of Plato and 
Plotinus, he attributed to the imagination a mani- 
f^tly exaggerated role. Above all the arts of divina- 
tion, the lawful use of which he did not seem to doubt, 
he extolled dreaming as the simplest and surest mode 
of prophesying. We know that he had accepted the 
episcopacy only on the condition that he might con- 
tinue to hold certain favourite philosophic ideas; and 
it is reasonable to suppose that liis theories on dreams 
were included in the compact. 

Medieval theologians added to the reasonings of 
their predecessors a more careful, and to some extent 
more scientific, study of the phenomena of sleep; but 
they found no reason to depart from the moral princi- 
ples contained in the writings of the Fathers. Suffice 
it here to quote St. Thomas Aquinas, who summarizes 
the best teaching of the Schoolmen. To the query: Is 
divination through dreams unlawful? — he replies: 
The whole question consists in determining the cause 
of dreams, and examining whether the same may be 
the cause of future events, or at least come to the 
actual knowledge of them. Dreams come sometimes 
from internal, and sometimes from external, causes. 
Two kinds of internal causes influence our dreams: one 
animal, inasmuch as such images remain in a sleeping 
man’s fantasy as were dwelt upon by him while 
awake; the other found in the body: it is indeed a well- 
known fact that the actual disposition of the body 
causes a reaction on the fantasy. Now it is self-evi- 
dent that neither of these causes has any influence on 
individual future events. Our dreams may likewise 
be the effects of a twofold external cause. This is 
corporeal when exterior agencies, such as the atmos- 
pheric conditions or others, act on the imagination of 
the sleeper. Finally dreams may be caused by spirit- 
ual agents, such as God, directly, or indirectly through 
his angels, and the devil. It is easy to conclude 
thence what chances there are to know the future 
from dreams, and when divination will be lawful or 
unlawful (II-II, Q. 95, a. 6). Modern theologians, 
whilst profiting by the progress of psychological re- 
search, continue to admit the possibility of dreams 
supernatural in their origin, and consequently the pos- 
sibility of dream-injterpretation depending on super- 
natural communications. As to ordinary dreams, 
they readily grant that, because the imaginative facul- 
ties of man acquire sometimes a keenness which they 
do not possess otherwise, it is possible in such cases to 
conjecture with a certain degree of probability some 
future events; but in all other cases, by far the most 
common, it is useless and illogical to attempt any in- 
terpretation. As a matter of fact dreams are now — 
we speak of civilized peoples — seldom heeded; only 
very ignorant and superstitious persons ponder over 
the “ dictionaries of dreams ” and the keys to the in- 
terpretation of dreams” once so much in favour. ‘‘As 
idle as a dream ” has become a proverb expressive of 
the popular mind on the subject, and indicating suffi- 
ciently that there is little need nowadays to revive the 
laws and canons enacted in past ages against divinar 
tion through dreams. 

BouchA-Leclercq, Hiaioire de la Divination (Parw, 1879); 
Lenormant, La divination et la science des presages chez lea Chal~ 
dS4^ (Parifl, 1875); Lehmann, Aberglaube vnd Zavberei (Stutt- 

S irt, 1898); Schanz m Kirchenlex.,». v. Traumdeuterei; Ladd, 
octrine of Sacred Scripture (New York, 1883); Reynolds, 
Natural History of Immortality (1891). 

Charles L. Souvay. 

Drechsel (also Drexelius or Drexel), Jere- 
lOAS, ascetic writer, b. at Augsburg, 15 August, 1581 ; 
entei^ the Society of Jesus 27 July, 1598; d. at 


Munich, 19 April, 1638. He was professor of humani- 
ties and rhetoric at Augsburg and Dillingen, and 
for twenty-three years court preacher to the Elector 
of Bavaria. His writings enjoyed an immense popu- 
larity. Chief among them are his “ Considerationes 
de iSltemitate” (Munich, 1620), of which there were 
nine editions; in addition to these Leyser printed 
3200 copies in Latin and 4200 in German. It was also 
translated into English (Cambridge, 1632; Oxford, 
1661; London, 1710 and 1844) and into Polish, 
French, and Italian. His “Zodiacus Christian us” or 
“The Twelve Signs of Predestination” (Munich, 
1622), is another famous book, but there seems to 
have been an edition anterior to this; in 1642 eight 
editions had already been issued and it was translated 
into several European languages. “The CJuardian 
Angel’s Clock” was issued first at Munich, 1622, and 
went through seven editions in twenty years ; it was 
also translated extensively. “Nicetas seu Trium- 
phata conscientia” (Munich, 1624) was dedicated 
to the sodalists of a dozen or more cities which he 
names on the title page; “Trismegistus” was printed 
in the same year and place ; “ Heliotropium ” or “ Con- 
formity of the Human with the Divine Will ’’ came out 
in 1627; “Death the Messenger of Eternity” also 
bears the date of 1627. His fancy for odd titles shows 
itself in other books also. Thus there are the “ Gym- 
nasium of Patience”; “Orbis Phaeton, hoc est de uni- 
versis vitiis Linguae”. The only work he wrote in 
German was entitled “ Tugendtspregel oder Klainodt- 
schatz” (Munich, 1636). He has also a “Certamen 
Pocticum”; “Rosae selectissimarum virtutum”; 
“Rhetorica Coelestis”; “ Gazophylacium Christi”. 
There are in all thirty-four such books. Other works 
are: “Res bellicae expeditionis Maximiliani” (1620), 
and some odes and sermons. 

De Backer, Bibl. de la c de J., 1646-55; Sommervooel, 
BibL delac. de J., Ill, 181 sqq. 

T. J. Campbell. 

Dresden, the capital of the Kingdom of Saxony and 
the residence of the royal family, is situated on both 
sides of the Elbe, which is here crossed by five britlges, 
and is surrounded by pleasing heights. Including the 
suburbs which now form a part of it, the city con- 
tained (1 December, 1905) 516,996 inhabitants, of 
whom 462,108 were Evangelical Lutherans, 2885 
Evangelical Reformed, 44,079 Catholics, 3514 Jews, 
etc. Dresden is the residence of the vicar Apostolic for 
Saxony, and is the seat of the Catholic ecclesiastical 
consistory and of the vicarial court. In 1907 there 
were in Dresden 24 ecclesiastics, including the vicar 
Apostolic, who is a titular bishop, 7 rectors, 4 court 
preachers, and 1 military chaplain. Dresden has 6 
Catholic parish churches, of which 2 are only chapels, 
1 garrison church, which is also used for Protestant 
worship, the church attached to St. Joseph’s Institute, 
built in 1746, and 6 chapels. The most important 
of these edifices is the court church, one of the finest 
Rococo structures of Germany. It was built by the 
Italian master-builder, Gaetano Chiaveri, in tlie years 
1739-51, for Frederick Augustus II (1733-63). The 
church has a finely painted ceiling, a high alt^r with 
altar-painting by Raphael Mengs, and valuable silver 
ornamentation; since 1823 the members of the royal 
family have been buried in the cr>mt. Among the 
other churches should be mentioned the parish church 
of Dresden-Neustadt, built, 1852-53, in Romanesque 
style and containing finely painted windows, and the 
chapel in the royal palace. 

The Catholic schools of Dresden consist of a pro- 
gymnasium with 4 ecclesiastical teachers and about 70 
scholars, 1 middle-class school with nearly 300 schol- 
ars, and 5 district schools with 3300 pupils. For 

f irls there are also St. Joseph s Institute, founded in 
746 by Maria Josepha, wife of King Augustus III to 
give poor Catholic girls food, clothing, and instruction. 
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and the institution for noble young ladies, founded in 
1761 by Freiherr von Burkersroda, in which Catholic 
young women of noble birth receive a home and an 
education. As houses of male orders are forbidden 
throughout Saxony, Dresden has only convents of 
female congregations; these are: 2 houses of (irey Sis- 
ters who have charge of a hospital, St. Joseph's Insti- 
tute, a home for servants, 2 kitchens for the poor, etc. ; 1 
convent of the Sisters of St. ('lharles Borromeo who 
conduct the Amalia home and a boarding home for 
working-women. Among the Catholic societies of 
Dresden should be mentioned: the (-atholic Press 
Association, the Teachers' Association, 2 working- 
men's societies, the People's Association (Volksverein) 
of Catholic Germany, the journeymen's society (Gesel- 

F 



Court Cuukch (1751> and Palace (1534), Dresden. 


Hersfeld laid claim to Dresden; in 1319 the city finally 
came into the possession of the margraves. Margrave 
Wilhelm I made Dresden his place of residence; he 
enlarged the castle, granted the rights of a city to the 
old settlement called Alt-Dresdcn (Old Dresden) on 
the right bank of the Elbe, and founded there in 1404 
a monastery of Hermits of St. Augustine. The inten- 
tion of this ruler to establish a cathedral chapter in 
Dresden was not, however, carried out. In 1449 the 
city was besieged by the Hussites and badly damaged. 
Among the most remarkable events of the following 
period was the presence at Dresden of St. John Capis- 
tran, who in 1452 preached repentance here with great 
success. 

When the lands of the House of Wettin were divided 


lenvercin) which carries on a boarding home, the 
Merchants' As.sociation, 3 a.ssociations for youths, 2 
societies of St. Charles Borromeo, the Catholic Casino, 
and 20 religious societies and brotherhoods. The 
only Catholic daily newspaper for Dresden and Saxony 
is the “Sachsische Volkszeitung". 

Dresden was originally a village of the Sorbs, who in 
the sixth century settled on both sides of the Elbe. In 
the tenth century the territory was conquered by the 
Germans, and the Diocese of Meissen (see Meissen) 
was erected in 908 for the conversion of the pagan 
Sorbs. The first church of Dresden, the church of Our 
Lady, was built about 1080. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century the Germans made a settlement, not 
far from the Sorbs, which is first mentioned in a deed 
of 1206 and is spioken of as a city as early as 1210. This 
new settlement, which gradually absorbed the other, 
received many privileges and rights fro™ Margrave 
Heinrich the Illustrious (1230-88). The edifices 
still existing, which were founded in the time of this 
ruler are: the St. Maternus infirmary, the St. Bartholc^ 
mtlus infirmary, the Franciscan monastery, the church 
of which forms part of the present Protestant church 
of St. Sophia, and the churcli of the Holy Cross, which 
in 1234 received a piece of the True Cipsa and cons^ 
quently became a great resort for pilgrims. After the 
death of Heinrich, besides the Mar^ave of Meissen, 
both the Bishop of Meissen and the monastery of 


in 1485 between the two brothers, Albrecht and Ernst, 
Dresden was included in the possessions of Albrecht, 
to whose successors it has ever since belonged. Soon 
after this, in 1491 , a great fire laid waste the city, burn- 
ing to the ground the church of the Holy Cross and 
270 houses, but the town recovered quickly. The city 
developed rapidly under Duke George the Bearded 
(1500-39), who was a strong opponent of the religious 
innovations of Luther. Soon after his death, however, 
his brother Heinrich introduced the Reformation into 
Dresden G539). The monasteries of the Franciscans 
and Augustiniaiis were suppressed; twenty-seven 
altars of the church of the Holy Cross were destroyed 
and the paintings were removed; the vessels of gold 
and silver were taken from the churches by the coun- 
cil, and the holding of Catholic church services was 
soon after this entirely forbidden. 

During the reign of Duke Maurice, who attained the 
electoral dignity, the two towns were consolidated in 
1550; in the time of Maurice and his successors Dres- 
den became one of the most beautiful cities of Ger- 
many. After the sufferings of the Thirty Years War 
Dresden was adorned by its rulers, Johann Georg, 
Augustus the Strong, and Frederick Augustus II, with 
fine edifices and numerous treasures of art, so that 
it competed with Paris in its attractions. The Seven 
Years War brought intense misery to the city, the popu- 
lation of which fell from 63,000 to the fourth part of 
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this number. Scarcely had the place recovered when 
the Napoleonic Wars with their enormous burdens, to 
which nunger and disease were added, again brought 
the greatest suffering on the city. After the Wars of 
Liberation the development of the city steadily pro- 
gressed until it was interrupted again by the Revolu- 
tion of 1849 which led to the erection of barricades and 
to bloody strife. Since then there has been a constant 
and rapid growth of the city, which rivals the other 
CTeat centres of the German Empire in elegance and 
beauty and in the activity of its industries and com- 
merce. 

After the introduction of the Reformation into 
Dresden Catholicism could not exist openly. (Catholics 
were forbidden to settle in it even as fate as 1680 ; the 
few Catholics who lived there could only hear Mass in 
the chapel of the imperial embassy. This oppressed 
condition of the Catholics was not much improved 
when Augustus the Strong in 1697 became a convert; 
he ^ve the chapel of the hunting castle Moritzburg 
for Catholic worship, and in 1708 the court church of 
the Holy Trinity was consecrated ; but public church 
services were still forbidden to (Catholics. It was not 


less dissipated by his reception into the Catholic 
church on Candlemas Day, 1846. A subsequent ap- 
pointment as notary rai^ him above immediate 
want. It was during these darker periods that he 
was most prolific as an author. In 1843 he had 
already published anonymously a third volume of 
poems Schlichte Lieder (Unpretentious Songs) em- 
bodying his battle-songs, “Lieder eines Hanseaten". 
Previous to this, when unhampered by the dread of 
poverty, he had written (1868) the two-act come^ 
“Der Lebensretter '' (The Life-Saver) inscribing it: 
“A manuscript printed for (improvised) private 
theatricals 

The change of view involved in his conversion 
brought him two advantages, a loftier conception of 
his literary work and an enlarged circle of friends. 
His “Lieder der Kirche" (Church Hymns) pavecl his 
way to becoming a model translator of hymns (2d ed., 
1868). He also dedicated his virile pen to the cause 
of religion in his native town by writing a “ History of 
the Catholic Congregations in Hamburg and Altona^*. 
He likewise translated the “Nachtigallenlied'’ by the 
Pseudo-Bonaventura and St. Rembert’s life of St. 


until the Peace of Posen, 11 December, 180(), that the 
Catholics of Saxony were granted the same freedom of 
worship as the Lutherans and that the Catholic and 
Protestant subjects of the king received the same civil 
and political rights. Since this date the Catholic 
Church in Dreso^en has increased, though slowly, as 
Saxony, notwithstanding the C-atholicism of the reign- 
ing family, is strongly Protestant and has little tolera- 
tion for the Church ; thus, for example, the founding 
of monasteries is forbidden by the Constitution of 
1831. The losses of the Church in Dresden annually 
exceed the conversions more than tenfold. 

J. E. Richter, Liiteratur der Landes- und Volkskxindc de^ 
Kdnigreiehs Sachsen, which containn a full bibliography (1889): 
V Supplements (1892-190.')); Reformationsgcsch. der liestdmz- 
stadt Dresden (Meissen, 1827); Urkundenbuch der Stddte Dresden 
und Pima in Codex diplomahcus Saxonice regtee, Pt. II, Vol. V 
(Leipzig, 1875); Dibelitjs, Die Einfuhrung der Reformation 
in Dresden (Dresden, 1889); O. Richter, Verfassungs- und 
Verwaltungsgeach. der Stadt Dresden (Dresden, 18fe>-91;; 
Idem, Atlas zur Gesch. Dreadens (Dresden, 1898); Idem, Geach. 
der Stadt Dresden (Dresden, 1900), I; Idem, Geach. der Stadt Dres- 
den, 1871-1903 (Dresden, 1903); (jVvaATT,Be8chreihendeDaratel- 
lung der Bau- und Kunatdenkmaler Sachsens (Dresden, 1900- 
03), Pts. XXI-XXIII; Idem, Dresden (Dresden, 1907); 
Handbuch der Wohltdtigkeit und Wohlfafirtapflege in Dreadm 
(Dresden, 1906). Periodicals . — Mitteilungen dea Vereina fur 
Gesch. I^esdens (Dresden), XX Pts. to 1908; Dresdener Ge- 
achieJitsbliUter (Dresden), XVI vols. to 1908; St. Benno-Kal- 
ender (Dresden), LVIl vols. to 1908. JOSEPH LiNS. 

Droves, Lebrecht Blucher, poet, b. at Hamburg, 
Germany, 12 September, 1816; d, at Feldkirch, 19 
Dec., 1870. The famous Prussian General Blucher 
was his baptismal sponsor, whence his name. At 
fifteen he wrote German and Latin poems faultless in 
rhyme and metre. Four years later he submitted a 
good-sized volume of poems to the critical judgment of 
A. von Chamisso and Gustav Schwab, and both ex- 
pressed favourable opinions. This was followed 
shortly by another volume entitled “Lyrische An- 
klange'* (Lyrical Melodies), and although these 
“melodies'* were grafted on the music of his favour- 
ites, Chamisso, Uhland, Heine, Rtickert, Schwab, and 
others, they were not devoid of a sweetness all their 
own. His studies in jurisprudence, prosecuted dur- 
ing the three succeeding years and rewarded by the 
degree of doctor of laws summd cum laude, failed to 
extingui^ the love of his favourite study of poetry. 
Another volume, entitled “ Vigilien'* (Vigils), fulfilled 
the. earlier promises of this child-phenomenon. About 
this time, nowever, the seamy side of life presented 
itself to him, trouble growing apace with financial dif- 
ficulties in the young lawyer’s family. Hitherto, 
although a strict Protestant, his entire religion had 
been summed up in the word poetry. Impending 
poverty destroyed this rather roseate view. His 
mentu and bodily troubles, however, were more or 


Ansgar, Apostle of the North. He undertook the 
thankless task of editing (1867) the important sources of 
the history of his native city in the ‘^Annurn Missionis 
Hamburgensis 1589-1781'". About this time he re- 
vised and republished his own poetical works. This 
work was made easy for him by the advice and aid of 
the poet von Eichendorff who had become his warm 
friend. Meantime he had become the father of a 
happy family, and to secure for his promising son a 
good education he determined to remove to Feldkirch 
in the Vorarlbcrg. To compensate for the loss of his 
friend von Eichendorff he gained a new one, the 
poet Father Gall Morel. The most distinguished of 
his children is his son, Dr. G. Dreves, editor of the 
“Analecta hymnica medii sevi", a vast collection 
of medieval hymnology, which has already reached its 
fiftieth volume. 

Rosenthal, Convert itmbtlder (autobiography), I, 626-636; 
Kretten, Lebrecht Dreves, ein Lebensbud (Freiburg im Br., 
1897); ScHEiD, Dichtersttmmen der Gegenwart (1903). 

N, SCHEID. 

Drevet Family, The, were the leading portrait en- 
gravers of France for over a hundred years. Their 
fame began with Pierre, and was sustained by his son, 
Pierre-Imbert, and by his nephew, Claude. Pierre 
Drevet, the Mder, b. at Ijoirc in the Lyonnais in 
1663; d. in Paris, 17^8, was the son of Estienne Drevet, 
a man of excellent family, and began his studies with 
Germain Audran at Lyons, continuing them with 
Gerard Audran in Paris. So rapid was his progres.s, 
so quickly did he imbibe and assimilate knowledge, 
and with such precision and delicacy did he manage 
the graver, that in 1690 he was made court engraver. 
In 1707 he was admitted to membership in the Aca- 
demic des Beaux- Arts, his reception picture being an 
engraving of Robert de Cotte. 

Eigaud’s portraits were in high favour at the end of 
the seventeenth century and IJrevet was the first to 
encounter and surmount the difficulties of translating 
into black and white the natural appearance of texture 
and materials which the brilliant oils readily pre- 
sented. He was an excellent draughtsman, and he 
treated flesh and fabrics, the flash of jewels and the 
shimmer of steel, with painter-like realism, surpassing 
all his predecessors in these effects. With all his ele- 
gance of detail he produced an harmonious ensemble, 
combining artistic feeling with skilful technic. Al- 
though his work with the burin was like that of the 
great Nanteuil, he attained a style of his own. Pre- 
vious engravers sacrificed much to make the head 
prominent, but Drevet made everything salient, 
though never violently so. Always engraving after 
oil-paintings, Drevet was at times uneven, but this 
was because the originals were uneven. Orders 
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poured in upon him faster than he could fill them, and 
throughout his life he had command of every impor- 
tant work produced in France. His engravings wre 
mainly the portraits of distinguished people. Among 
his many superb plates a portrait or Colbert (1700) 
marks the acme of his art; and next in point of excel- 
lence come the portraits of Louis XIV and Louis XV 
both after Rigaud. Other celebrated works of his are 

a Crucifixion, after 
Coypel, and a por- 
trait of Charles II 
of England. Dur- 
ing the last years 
of his life Drevet 
worked with his son 
and they produced 
plates together. 

Pierre - Imbert 
Drevet, called the 
Y ounger Pierre, was 
born in Paris, 1697; 
died there, 1739. 
H is father, the elder 
Drevet, gave him 
such assiduous in- 
struction that at 
the age of thirteen 
he produced a su- 
perb little plate 
which indicated his 
future eminence. At first he engraved after Lebrun, 
but he soon develoj)ed a style of his own, spontan- 
eous, sincere, and brilliant. Under his facile, sure, 
and soft graver every detail was rendered, every 
shade of colour and every variety of texture. The 
result was always an harmonioiLs unit. He was his 
father’s constant companion and worked with un- 
wearyinp patience with him. In 1723 Pierre-Im- 
bert finished his portrait of Bossuet after Rigaud 
(see Cathouc Encyclopedia, II, s. v. Bossuet), ‘^per- 
haps the finest of all the engraved jwrtraits of 
France” (Lippman). In 1724 the portrait of Cardi- 
nal Dubois was engraved. Both of these an* treated 
broadly and freely, show magnificent handling of 
draperies, and possess excpiisite finish. The great 
plate of Adrienne Lecouvreur (17«K)) and that of 
Bamuel Bernard are by many authorities ranked 
with the Bossuet. For Bernard’s portrait Rigaud 
himself made the drawing, a most unusual event 
in eighteenth-century engraving. Besides his mas- 
terly portraits, Pierre-Imbert produced many re- 
ligious and historical plates, chiefly of ("oypel. A 
sunstroke (1726) resulted in inUTinittent imbecility, 
and the talented and hardworking master — the last 
of the pure-line men — had thirteen years of such 
madness before his death. He kept on engraving, 
however, until the end. He was a member of the 
Academic de Peinture and the king assigiuKl him 
^artments in the Louvre. Among nis pupils were 
Brancois and Jacques Ch6reau and Simon Vall6e. 

The following are among his principal works: 
''Presentation of the Virgin , after Le Brim; "Pre- 
sentation in the Temple after L. Boullongne; por- 
traits of the Archbishop of Cambrai (after Vivien) ; and 
Ren^ Pucelle, his last work, after Rigaud. 

Claude Drevet, a French engraver, b. at Lyons, 
1705; d. in Paris, 1782. He was a nephew and pupil 
of Pierre the Elder and at first followed the traditions 
of the two Pierres, forming about him a coterie of en- 
gravers who endeavoured to keep alive their great 
traditions. Later he became very hard and precise 
with the graver, and his work lost all its artistic and 
painter-like quality, everything being sacrificed for a 
Drilliant technic. Nevertheless, many of his plates 
possess great charm and delicacy. Claude seemed 
indifferent to his art and produced but little compared 
with the other members of the family. When Pierre- 


Imbert died, his rooms in the Louvre were given to 
Claude, who proceeded to squander nearly all the 
money left him by his uncle and his cousin. 

He engraved portraits of Henri OswaJd, Cardinal 
d Auvergne, after Rigaud, and of De Vintimille, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, also after Rigaud. 

Firmin-Didot, Lc 9 Drevet (Pans, 1876); P\wlow8KY, Cata^ 
Bilke, French Engravers and Draughtsmen qf the 
^ ^ lllCentury (London, 1902); Lippis a.n, Engraving and Etch- 
ing (New York, 1906); Pernetty, Lea Lyonnais dignea de 
memoire^ II, 139. LeiGH HuNT. 

Drexel, Francis Anthony, banker, b. at Philadel- 
giia, U. S. A., 20 June, 1824; d. there 15 Feb., 1885. 
He was the oldest son of Francis Martin Drexel, a 
Tyrolese by birth, and by profession a portrait-painter 
and musician, who in 1837 turned his attention to- 
finance, and founded the house of Drexel & Co. in 
Philadelphia with connexions with the firms of J. S, 
Morgan & (Jo. of New York, and Drexel, Harjes & 
Co. of Paris. Associated with him were his sons- 
BYancis Anthony, Anthony Joseph, and Joseph Will- 
iam. Francis Anthony began his financial career at 
the age of thirteen, and at nis father’s death in 1863 
became the senior member of the firm, and was- 
recognized as one of America’s foremost financiers. 
The house of Drexel & Co. was in the public estima- 
tion unalterably associated with the strictest integrity 
and the most broadminded liberality. At critical 

{ )eriods it came generously to the support of the pub- 
ic credit. Francis A. Drexel’s growing fortune did 
not alienate him from religion or harden his heart 
against the appeals of charity. He remained to the 
end poor in spirit, and regarded his vast wealth 
merely as a Divinely lent instrument for doing good. 
In his exercises of piety and his copious distribution 
of charities, he was ably seconded bv his second wife, 
Emma Bouvier Drexel, who died before him. His 
chiMren by his first wife, who was Hannah J. Langs- 
troth, wore Elizabeth, who died 26 September, 1890, 
and was the wife of Walter George Smith, of Phila- 
delphia, and Katharine, who entered religion and 
founded the congregation of the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Indians and Coloured People (see- 
Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, II, p. 

599). Another 
daughter, Louise, 
wife of Edward 
Morrell, was the 
only child of his 
second marriage. 

In his will Mr. 

Drexel followed 
theBil)lical injunc- 
tion of beij ueathing 
a tithe ($1,500,- 
000) of his great 
estate to religious 
and charitable pur- 
poses, with the fur- 
ther proviso that 
in case his daugh- 
ters should leave 
no issue, the entire 
estate should be 
distributed among the institutions specified in the 
will. Ilis daughters continued to walk in the foot- 
steps of their father. Among their own benefactions, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Morrell founded the St. Francis 
Industrial School at Eddington, Pennsylvania. The 
BYancis A. Drexel Chair of Moral Theolo^ in the 
(Ytholic University of America was founded by his 
daughters in honour of Mr. Drexel. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Drey, Johann Sebastian von, professor of theology 
at the University of Tubingen, b. 16 Oct., 1777, at 
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Killingen, in the parish of R5hlingen, in the then ec> 
clesiastical principality of Ellwangen ; d. 19 Feb., 1853. 
The parish priest of KOhlingen, an ex-Jesuit, noting 
the boy's talents, instructed him in the elements of 
^tin, and persuaded his parents to send him, in 1787, 
in giite of their extreme poverty, to the gymnasium 
of Ellwangen. There he lived partly on the charity 
of the townspeople and partly by tutoring, especially 
in Latin, mathematics, and physics. He studied 
theology, 1797-1799, at Augsburg; after 1799 he lived 
in the diocesan seminary at Pfaffenhausen and was 
ordained in the summer of 1801. During his five 
years as assistant in his native place, Drey studied the 
then paramount philosophy of Kant, Fichte, and 
Schellmg, and the philosophical erudition which he 
acquired in this study appears clearly in his scientific 
works. His posi- 
tion, from 1800, 
as professor of 
philosophy of 
religion, mathe- 
m a t i c s , and 
physics in the 
Catholic acad- 
emy of Rott- 
weil, formed a 
^ood prepara- 
tion for his sub- 

Steal career’ Coi^an'b Chubch, Dromoke 

When in 1812 King Frederick I of Wurtemberg 
founded the University of Ellwangen as a Catholic 
national university for his recently acquired 
Catholic territory, Drey was called to lecture there 
on dopnatics, history of dogma, apologetics, and 
introduction to theology. There he published 
two Latin dissertations: ^^Observata quajdam ad 
illustrandam Justini M. de regno millenario sen- 
tentiam" (1814), and “Dissertatio historico-the- 
ologica originem et vicissitudinem exomologeseos 
in ecclesid catholicd ex documentis ecclesiasticis 
illustrans" (1815), the latter of which was de- 
nounced to Rome, but without serious conse- 
quences for its author, at least for the time being. 

When King William 1 (1817) incorporated the 
University of Ellwangen with the old national 
University of Tubingen as its Catholic faculty of 
theology. Drey with his colleagues, Gratz and 
Herbst, joined the staff of the new school and 
founded (1819), together with them and his new 
colleague, Hirscher, the “ Theologische Quartal- 
schrift" of Tubingen, still flourishing; he took a prom- 
inent part in its publication and wrote for it a num- 
ber of essays and reyiew^s. In the same year he 
published: *^Kurze Einleitung in das Studium der 
Theologie mit Rucksicht auf den wissenschaftlichen 
Standpunkt und das katholische System An effort 
to mate Drey first bishop of the newly founded Dio- 
cese of Rottenburg failed,' among otner reasons be- 
cause of the distrust with which he was regarded in 
Rome owing to his above-named work on confession. 
Somewhat as a recompense the first position at the 
cathedral w^as reserved for him, which, however, he 
never filled. In 1832 appeared his “Neue Untersu- 
chungen liber die Konstitutionen und Kanones der 
Apostel", a work of such thoroughness that only re- 
cent investigations, especially those of von Funk, have 
gone beyond it. After convalescing from a severe ill- 
ness, he was relieved from his office as teacher of dog- 
matic theology (1838). Just then his principal work, 
in three volumes, appeared: “Die Apologetik als wis- 
senschaftliche Nachwcisung der GOttlichkeit des 
Christentums in seiner Erscheinung" (1838-1847). 
Still comparatively robust, though well advanced in 
years. Drey was pensioned in 184G, almost against his 
will; he continued, however, to write for Wetzer and 
Wdte's ^^iirchenlexikon" and for the “Theologische 


Quartalschrift ' ' of Tlibin^n. With Mfihler, Drey was 
the founder of the so-called Catholic School of Tubingen. 
Like Mohler, Hefele, and von Funk, he was a truly 
critical historian. But Drey also gave to the sys- 
tematic theology of this school its peculiar stamp, 
equi-distinct from Traditionalism and Rationalism, 
recognizing on the one hand the objective facts in the 
history of Revelation and the tradition from genera- 
tion to generation, maintaining on the other the rights 
of our natural reason and of philosophical specula- 
tion, with all due loyalty to dogma. Kuhn and 
Schanz faithfully followed m the path marked out by 
Drey. 

TheoloQische Quartalechrift, XXXV (1853), 340 sqq., LXXX 
(1898), 18 sq. 

Johann Baptist SXgmUller. 

Dromore, Diocese op (Dromobensis, and in an- 
cient documents Drumorensis), one of the eight 
suffragans of Armagh, Ireland. It includes portions 
of the counties of Down, Armagh, and Antrim, and 
contains eighteen parishes, of which two, New^ry and 
Clonallon, are mensal parishes. It takes its name 
from Dromore (Dniim Mor, great ridge), a small town 

In the north- 
west of County 
Down, sixty- 
three miles 
north of Dub- 
lin, twenty-five 
miles east of 
Armagh, and 
fourteen miles 
south-west of 
Belfast, which is 
built on the 
same river, the 
Lagan. The See 
of Dromore was 
founded in the 
sixth century 
by St. Colman 
(called also Mo- 
cholmoc), one 
of the many holy 
men (more than 
a hundred) 
bearing that 
name in the cal- 
endars of Irish 
saints. From a 
prophecy said to have been uttered by St. Patrick, 
sixty years before, Archbishop Healy (“Life and 
Writings of St. Patrick'', p. 494) infers that St. 
Patrick claimed no immediate spiritual jurisdiction 
over the territory of Iveagh which forms mainly 
the Diocese of Dromore, but willed that territory 
to be reserved for a bishop of the native race of 
Dal-Araide — namely, St. Colman, who founded his 
see there about the year 514, some sixty years after 
St. Patrick founded the See of Armagh. Dromore 
has had its own independent jurisdiction ever 
since. IKe old cathedral of Dromore, which had been 
taken by the Protestants, was burnt down ^ the 
Irish insurgents in 1G41, and rebuilt by Bishop Taylor 
twenty years later; but it has been mr surpas^ by 
the Catholic church recently erected. The scat of the 
cathedral, however, was transferred some two hun- 
dred years ago to Newry, the largest town of County 
Down, and a place of great historical interest, situated 
at the head of Carlinrford Lough. In this town, when 
the severity of the Penal Laws began to relax, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, the Catholics 
built in a retired suburb a very plain church which is 
still in use; but just before Catholic Emancipation an 
edifice worthy of the name of cathedral was begun in 
1825 and completed by Dr. Michael Blake (1833-1860) 
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who had been Vicar-General of Dublin and the restorer 
of the Irish College at Rome. This cathedral was 
CTeatly enlarged and beautified by Bishop Henry 
O'Neill, who succeeded Bishop McGivem in 1901. ^ 
Under Dr. McGivem’s predecessor, Dr. John Pius 
Lofthy, O. P. (1860—1890), a Dominican priory was 
founded on the Armagh side of Newry, and a very 
handsome church erected. The Poor Clares, who 
went to Newry from Harold's Cross, Dublin, in 1830 
were for many years the only nuns north of the Boyne! 
The Sisters of Mercy founded a convent at Newiy iii 
1856, and have now flourishing establishments in 
Lurgan, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. There is a 
large diocesan college at Violet Hill near Newry which 
is under the patronage of St. Colman. To this patron 
saint of the diocese and its first bishop, bcsiilcs the 
church at Dromore already referred to, are also dedi- 
cated the parish churches at Tullylish, Kilvarlin, in the 
parish of Magheralin, and Bammcen near Rathfriland 
in the parish of Drumgath. Few ecclesiastical anti- 
quities have survived the ravages (^f time, war, and 
heresy. Abbey Yard in Newry marks the site of the 
Cistercian abbey founded in the year 1144 by St. 
Bernard's friend, St. Malachy O'Morgair, and endowed 
in 1157 by Maurice O’Loughlin, King of All Ireland. 
It is called in the annals MonanUrium de Viridi 


Ligno — a name given to Newry from the yew-tree 
said to have been planted there by St. Patrick, the 
Irish name being Niubar (and sometimes Newrkin- 
tragh, ‘*the yew at the head of the strand") which is 
latinized Ivorium or Nevoracumy but more commonly 
as above Viride Lignum. There are the ruins of 
an old church half a mile oast of Hilltown. In the 
adjoining parish of Kilbroney (church of St. Bronach, 
a virgin saint of the district) half a mile north-east of 
Rostrevor is a graveyard with the venerable ruins of 
a church, an ancient stone cross, and a little to the 
west St. Brigid's well. Imbeddinl in a tree in this 
graveyard, a very antique bell was found about a 
hundred years ago and is now carefully preserved. 

The first Protestant Bishop of Dromore was John 
Tod, on whom it was bestowed in commendam in 1006, 
while he was at the same time Bishop of Down and 
(-onnor. It was an unfortunate beginning; for the 
Protestant historian, Sir James Ware, says Tod was 
degradcnl for incontinence and poisoned himself in 
prison in London. Two of his successfjrs distin- 
guished themselves more creditably: Jeremy Taylor, 
who was bishop of these three dioceses from 1001 to 
1007, an elrKiuent preacher and a writ(*r of genius, and 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore from 17S2 to 1811, 
whose “ Reli(^ues of Ancient Poetry" had a great and 
enduring influence on English literature. 

There are 18 parishes, 42 churches, and 53 priests, 
a diocesan seminary and a convent c)f Dominicans at 
Newry ; also 5 convents of Sisters of Mercy, one of Poor 
Clares, and a college of the ('hristiaii Brothers (New- 
ry). The C-atiiolic population is (1908), 43,014; non- 
Catholic, 71,187. 

O'Hanlon, Livch of the Irish Samis (Dublin, s. d.), VI, 224; 
Wakk-Hakkih, Antiquities of Jieland (Dublin, 1739-4.>); 
Mazikhe liiiADV, Episcopal Succession tn Enqland, Scotlantl, 
and Ireland (Horne, 1876h I. 296; Ahciwxia., Monasticon Hi- 
bemxcum, ed Mouan (Dublin, 1873), 1, 285; Heal y. Life and 
WHtings of St Patrick (Dublin, 1905), 324, 491; Ukfvks Doum, 
Connor, and Dromore (Dublin, 1847), 303; O IjAVLRTV, lixshops 
of Doxjon and Connor (Dublin, 1895), 300 

Matthew Russell. 


DrOBtan (Drustan, Dust an, Throstan), Saint, 
a Scottish abbot ivho flourished about a. d. G0(). All 
that is known of him is found in the ^'Brevianum 
Abercionense " and in the “Book of Dcir , a mnth- 
century MS. now in the University Library of Cam- 
bridge, but these two accounts do not agree in every 
particular. He appears to have belon^d to the royal 
famUy of the Scoti, his father's name being Cosgrach. 
Showing signs of a religious vocation he was en- 
trust^ at an early age to the care of bt. Columba, who 


trained him and gave him the monastic habit. He 
accompanied that saint when he visited Aberdour 
(Aberdeen) in Buchan. The Pictish ruler of that 
country gave them the site of Deir, fourteen miles 
farther inland, where they establish^ a monastery, 
and when St. Columba returned to Iona he left St. 
Drostan there as abbot of the new foundation. On 
the death of the Abbot of Dalquhongale (Holy wood) 
some few years later, St. Drostan was chosen to suc- 
ceed him. Afterwards, feeling called to a life of 
greater seclusion, he resigned his abbacy, went farther 
north, and became a hermit at Glenesk. Here his 
sanctity attracted the poor and needy, and many 
miracles are ascribed to him, including the restoration 
of sight to a priest named Symon. After his death 
his relics were transferred to Aberdour and honour- 
ably preserved there. The “Breviary of Aberdeen" 
celebrates his feast on 15 December. Tne monastery of 
Deir, which had fallen into decay, was rebuilt for Cis- 
tercian monks in 1213 and so continued until the Re- 
formation. 

Dempster, Hist Eccl Gent Scot. (Edinburffh, 1829): Brevi- 
anum Aoertlonense (London, 1854); Inneb, in the Mid- 

me Ages (Edinburgh, 1860); Forbeb, Kalendar of Scottish 
Saints (Edinburgh. 1872); Gammack in Diet, of Christ. Biog. 
(London, 1877). 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Droste-Hulshoff , Annette Elisabeth. See HOls- 

HOFF. 

Droste-Vischering, Clemens August von. Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, b. 21 Jan., 1773, at Munster, 
Germany; d. 19 Oct., 1845, in the same city. Besides 
attending the University of Munster, he had as private 
tutor the well-known church historian Theodore 
Katerkamp (d. 1834). At an early age he was intro- 
duced into the circle of learned men that gathered 
around Baron von Fiirstenbcrg and the pious and 
refined Princess Amelia von Gallitzin, where he im- 
bibed the thoroughly Catholic principles which char- 
acterized him while Archbishop of Cologne. After 
completing his studies he began, in June, 1796, an 
extensive educational journey under the direction of 
Katerkamp, through Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, returning to Munster in Aug., 1797. The fol- 
lowing year, on 14 May, he was ordaineti priest by 
his brother Caspar Maximilian, then Auxiliary Bishop 
of Munster. In accordance with the wish of the aged 
Baron von Furstenberg, Vicar-Geiieral and Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese of Munster, the cathedral chapter 
elected Clemens August as his coadjutor on 18 Jan., 
1807, and when Furstenberg resijpcd six months 
later, (^lemcns August became his successor. As 
administratf)r he founded in 1808 an independent 
congregation of Sisters of Mercy, the so-called Klem- 
eiis-Sch western, who, though practically confined to 
the Diocese of Munster, numbered 81 houses and 1126 
members in 1904. When in 1813 Munster became 
p;irt of Napoleiin's monarchy, the emperor appointed 
Baron von Spiegel as Bishop of Munster witnout the 
knowledge of the pope, but after Napoleon's fall the 
pope restored (Uemens August to his former office in 
March, 1815. Under Prussian rule the administrator 
repeatedly came into conflict with the Government 
on account of his attitude towards mixed marriages 
and the sui)ervision of theological studies. When by 
an agreement between the Holy See and the Pnissian 
Government the dioceses of Prussia were again sup- 
plied with bishops, Clemens August, who was not 
persona grata to the Prussian Government, withdrew 
from pui)lic life and devoted himself to works of piety 
and charity. lie remained in seclusion even after 
being consecrated Auxiliaiy Bishop of Munster with 
the titular See of Calama in 1827. 

After the death of Baron von Spiegel, the incum- 
bent of the metropolitan See of Cologne, the Prussian 
Government, to tne surprise of Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, desired Clemens August as his successor. 
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This unexpected move on the part of the Government 
was intended to conciliate the Catholic nobility of 
Westohalia and ^enish Prussia as well as the Cath- 
olic clergy and laity, who began to lose confidence in 
the f airmindedness of the Government and justly pro- 
tested agaiMt the open favouritism shown to Protes- 
tants in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. The cathedral 
chapter of Cologne, which had become accustomed to 
act as a passive instrument in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, elected Clemens August as Archbishop of 
Cologne on 1 Dec., 1835. He received the papal con- 
firmation on 1 Feb., 1836, and was solemnly en- 
throned by his brother, Maximilian, Bishop of Mun- 
ster, on 29 May. Soon after this he came into 
conflict with the adherents of Hermes (d. 1831), 
whose doctrines (see Hermes and Hermesianism) had 
been condemned by Pope Gregory XVI on 26 Sept., 
1835. When many professors at the University of 
Bonn refused to submit to the papal Bull, Clemens 
August refused the imprimatur to their theological 
magazine, forbade the students of theology to attend 
their lectures, and drew up a list of anti-Hermesian 
theses to which all candidates for sacerdotal ordina- 
tion and all pastors who wished to be transferred to 
new j)arishes were obliged to swear adherence. The 
Government was angered because the archbishop had 
enforced the papal Bull without the royal approba- 
tion, but gave him to understand that it would allow 
him free scope in this affair, provided he would accede 
to its demands concerning mixed marriages. Before 
Clemens August became archbishop he was asked by 
an agent of the Government whether, if he should be 
set over a diocese, he would keep in force the agree- 
ment regarding mixed marriages, which was made 
^Gn accordance with the papal Brief of 25 March, 
1830", between Archbishop von Spiegel and Minister 
Bunsen on 19 June, 1834. Clemens August did not 
then know in what this agreement consisted, and 
misled by the words ‘'in accordance with the papal 
Brief", answered in the affirmative. After becoming 
archbishof) he discovered that the agreement in ques- 
tion, far from being in accordance with the papal 
Brief, was in some essential points in direct opposition 
to it. The papal Brief forbade Catholic priests to 
celebrate mixed marriages unless the Catholic train- 
ing of the children was guaranteed, while in the 
agreement between von Spiegel and Bunsen no such 
guarantee was required. Under these circumstances 
it was the plain duty of the archbishop to be guided 
by the papal Brief, and all att^mj)ts of the Govern- 
ment to the contrary were futile. His conscientious 
devotion to duty finally caused the Government to 
have recourse to the most drastic measures. 

Advised by Minister Bunsen, Frederick William 
111 ordered the arrest of the archbishop. The order 
was carried out in all haste and secrecy on the evening 
of 20 Nov., 1837, and (Icmcns August was trans- 
ported as a criminal to the fortress of Mindcn. If the 
Government thought it could overawe the Catholics 
of Prussia by thus trampling under foot the religious 
liberty of its subjects, it speedily discovered its mis- 
take. The Bishops of Munster and Paderborn, fired 
by the example of Clemens August, recalled the as- 
sent they had formerly given to the agreement; while 
Martin von Dunin, the Archbishop of Gnesen and 
Posen, was imprisoned at Kolberg for the same 
offence that had sent Clemens August to Minden. In 
an Allocution of 10 Dec,, 1837, Pope Gregory XVI 
praised the course of the Archbishop of Cologne and 
solemnlj^rotested against the action of the Govern- 
ment. Tne slanderous “Darlcgung", or expose, in 
which the Government attempted to defend its course 
by accusing the archbishop of treason, was refuted by 
Joseph Gorres in his great apologetical work "Atha- 
nasius", and a declaration oi the true state of affairs 
was published at Rome by order of the pope. The 
Government saw its mistake and the archbishop was 


set free on 22 April, 1839. He was permitted to re- 
tain the title of Archbishop of Cologne, but, in order 
to uphold the authority of the State in the public eye, 
was prevailed upon to select a coadjutor in the person 
of Johann von Geissel (q. v.), Bishop of Speyer, who 
henceforth directed the affairs of the archdiocese. 
The slanderous accusations of the above-mentioned 
"Darlegung" were publicly retracted by Frederick 
William IV, who had meanwhile succeeded to the 
throne. In 1844 the archbishop went to Rome, 
where he was most kindly received by the pope and 
the Curia. The cardinalate, which was offered him 
by the pope, he refused with thanks and returned to 
Munster in October. Clemens August is the author 
of a few ascctical and ecclesiastico-political works. 
The most important is an exposition of the rights of 
Church and State entitled " I 'eber den Frieden unter 
der Kirche und den Staaten", published at Munster 
in 1843. 

Bruck, Geschirhtc der kath. Kirche in Deutschland im 19. 
Jafirhundert (Munster, 1903\ II, 298 sqq.; Kkvpbn, Clemens 
August, Erzbtschof von Koln (Miinstei, 1897); Muth in 
Deutschlands Episcopal in Lehcnsbildem (>\urzburK, 1876), 
III, no. 6. ^ 

Michael Ott. 

Druidism. — The etymology of this word from the 
Greek SpOs, "oak”, has been a favourite one since the 
time of Pliny the Elder; according to this the druids 
would be the priests of the god or gods identified with 
the oak. It is true that the oak plays an important 
part as the sacred tree in the ancient cult of the 
Aryans of Europe, and this etymology is helped out 
by the Welsh word for druid, viz. derwydd. But 
there is a ditficulty in etjuating the synonymous Irish 
draoi and Welsh derwydd. Probably the best-sul)- 
stantiated derivation of the word is from the root rid, 
"to know”, and the intensive prefix dru. According 
to this etymology, the druids would be the " very wise 
and learned ones But this, like the ot hers, is merely 
a conjecture, and it has been surmised that the word 
as well as the institution was not of Celtic origin. 
Although the druids are mentioned with more or less 
fullness of account by a score of ancient writers, the 
information to be derived from their statements is 
very meagre, and very little of it is at first hand. 
Even Ca'sar, who probably came more in contact W’ith 
the druids than any other writer, does not seem to 
speak of the druids of his time in particular, but of tin* 
imuids in general. With the ancient writers the word 
drmd had two meanings: in the stricter sense it 
meant the teachers of moral philosophy and .science; 
in the wider sense it included the priests, diviners, 
judges, teachers, physicians, astronomers, and philos- 
ophers of Gaul. They ffirmeil a class apart and kept 
the people, who were far inferior to them in culture, 
in subjection. They wore regarded as the most just 
of men, and disputes both public and private were re- 
ferred to them for settlement. Thus their influence 
was much more a social than a religious one, in spite 
of the common opinion that they wenj exchi.sively a 
priestly class or Gaulish clergy. They enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges, such as exemption from military ser- 
vice and the payment of taxes; and the ancient au- 
thors are unanimous in speaking of the great honours 
which were shown them. 

Above all, the druids were the educators of the no- 
bility. Their instruction was very varied and exten- 
sive. It consisted of a large number of verses learned 
by heart, and we are told that sometimes twenty 
years were required to complete their course of study. 
They held that their learning should not be consigned 
to writing. They must have had a considerable oral 
literature of sacred son^, formulie of prayers, rules of 
divination and magic, but of all this lore not a verse 
has come down to us, either in their own language or 
in the form of translation, nor is there even a legend 
that we can call with certitude druidic. Pomponius 
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Mela is the first author who says that their instruction 
was secret and carried on in caves and forests. It is 
commonly believed that the druids were the stubborn 
champions of Gaulish liberty and that they took a 
direct part in the government of the nation, but this is 
an hypothesis which, however probable, is not sup- 
ported, f or the early period 
at least, by any text or by 
the statement of any 
ancient author. “ The 
principal point of their 
doctrine'*, says Caesar, “is 
that the soul does not die 
and that after death it 
passes from one body into 
another.** But, as is well 
known, the belief in the 
immortality of the soul 
was not peculiar to the 
teachings of the philoso- 
phers of Gaul. Just what 
was the nature of that sec- 
ond life in w'hich they be- 
lieved is not quite clear. 

Some of the Greek authors, 
struck l)y the analogy of 

this doctrine with that of Pythagoras, believed that 
the druids had borrowed it from the Greek philos- 
opher or from one of his disciples. The practice of 
human sacrifice, which has often been imputed to 
the druids, is now known to have been a survival of a 
pre-druidic custom, although some members of the 
druidic corporation not only took part in, but pre- 
sided at, these ceremonies. Nor has it been proved 
that the druids had gods of their own or had intro- 
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Although the only positive information we possess 
on the druids is to the effect that their institution 
existed in Gaul and Britain between the years 53 b.c. 
and A.D. 77, there is evidence to show that it must 
have existed from a much earlier time and lasted 
longer than the limits fixed by these dates. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that 
the influence of tne druids 
was already at its decline 
when Ccesar made his cam- 
paigns in Gaul, and that to 
them was due the civiliza- 
tion of Gaul in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B. c. We 
may affirm that references 
to the druids and signs of 
the existence of their in- 
stitution, in the germ at 
least, are found which 
would date them as early 
as the third century b. c. 
With the Roman conquest 
of Gaul the druids lost all 
their jurisdiction, druid- 
ism suffered a great decay, 
and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it survived long after a. d. 77, the date of the 
jast mention of the druids as still in existence. The open- 
ing of the schools of Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lyons 
put an end to their usefulness as teachers of moral philos- 
ophy ; and if some of them remained scattered here and 
there in (hiul, most of them were obliged to emigrate to 
Britain. The Emperors Til:)eriu8 and Claudius abol- 
ished certain practices in the cult of the druids, their 
organization, and their assemblies, but their disap- 
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duced any new divinity or rites into Gaul, with the 
exception perhaps of the Dispater, who, according to 
Ccesar, was regarded by the druids as the head of the 
nation, and wmo may nave owned his origin to their 
belief. The druids, in addition to teaching, which 
was their most important occupation, seem to have 
been content to preside over the traditional religious 
ceremonies and to have acted as intermetliaries be- 
tween the gods, such as they found them, and men. 
It is certain that they had a philosophy, but it is very 
unlikely that their doctrines had penetrated into the 
great mass of the population. 


pearance was grail ual and due as much to the roraani- 
zation of the land as to any political measure or act of 
violence or persecution on tlie part of Rome. Yet 
there can be no doubt that Rome feared the druids as 
teachers of the Gallo-Roman youth and judges of 
trials. In Gaul in the third century of the (liristian 
Era there is mention of women who predicted the fu- 
ture and were known as druidesses, but they were 
merely sorcerers, and we are not to conclude from the 
name they bore that druidism was still in existence at 
that late date. According to Cscsar, it was a tradition 
in Gaul in his time that the druids were of British ori- 
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gin and that it was to Great Britain that they went to 
make a thorough study of their doctrine, but the au- 
thors of antiquity throw very little light on the insti- 
tution and practices of druidism in the island of 
Britain. 

Our information concerning the druids of Ireland is 
drawn from what the Christian hagiographers have 
written of them and what can be gathered from the 
casual references to them in the epic literature of Ire- 
land. We have only fragmentary notices of the mat- 
ter of their teachings, but it is clear that there were 
the most striking resemblances between the druids of 
Ireland and those of Gaul. In both lands they appear 
as magicians, diviners, physicians, and teachers, and 
not as the representatives of a certain religion. In 
the saga tales of Ireland they are most often found in 
the service of kings, who employed them as advisers 
because of their power in magic. In the exercise of 
this they made use of wands of yew, upon which they 
wrote in a secret character called ogham. This was 
called their ‘^keys of wisdom". In Ireland, as in 
Gaul, they enjoyed a high reputation for learning, and 
some Irish druids held a rank even higher than that of 
the king. But they were not exempt from military 
service nor do they seem to have formed a corporation 
as in Gaul. In the earliest Christian literature of Ire- 
land the druids are represented as the bitterest oppo- 
nents of Christianity, but even the Christians of the 
time seem to have believed in their supernatural power 
of prophecy and magic. The principal thesis in M. 
Alexandre Bertrand’s book on the religion of the 
Gauls is that druidism was not an isolated institution 
in antiquity, without analogy^ but that its parallel is 
to lie looked for in the lamaseries which still survive in 
Tatary and Tibet. He maintains that great druidic 
communities flourished in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland 
many centuries before the Christian Era, and that 
these were the models and beginnings of the abbeys of 
the Western monks. In this way he would explain 
the literary and scientific superiority of the monas- 
teries of Ireland and Wales in the early Middle Ages. 
However ingenious and attractive this hypothesis 
may be, it is not supported by any historical docu- 
ments, and many negative arguments might be 
brought to bear against it. 

Ruyh, Lecturcft on the Origin and Growth of Religion «« iUu«^ 
irated by Celtic Heathendom in Hdjhert Lecturea (Loiuldn, 1886); 
Anwyl, Celtic Religion in Pre-Chnstian Times (LoiKldn, 1906); 
BjfiiiTAAND, La Religion des Gaulois (Paris, 1897); d’Arbois dk 
J uBAiNViLLE, Cours de Litt^mture critique (Paris, 1883), 1, 83- 
240; Dottin, La Religion dee Ccltes (Pans, 1901). 

Joseph Dunn. 

Druillettes (or Dreuillets), Gabriel, missionary, 
b. in France, 29 September, 1610; d. at Quebec, 8 
April, 1681. Druillettes entered the Society of Jesus 
at Toulouse, 28 July, 1629, and went to Canada in 
1643. After studying the Algonquin tongue, he ac- 
companied the Indians on their winter hunting expe- 
ditions, sharing in all their privations. Parkman 
calls attention to the cxtraordinaiy piety of those 
Montagnais, who were mostly Christians, as well as 
to the great sufferings undergone by the missionary. 
On the same day that Jogues was sent to the Mohawks, 
26 August, 1646, Druillettes was given a mission 
among the Abnaki, on the Kennebec. He ascended 
the Chaudi^re, reached what is now Moosehead Lake 
by portage, and then entered the Kennebec. (Continu- 
ing down the river he arrived at the English post of 
Coussinoc, now Augusta, where he met the agent, John 
Winslow, who became his life-long friend. From 
Ooussinoc he journeyed on until he reached the sea 
and then travelled along the coast as far as the Penob- 
scot, where he was welcomed bythe Capuchins who had 
established a mission there. Druillettes was the flrst 
white man to make this remarkable journey from the 
St. Lawrence. Retracing his steps, he established a 
mission on the Kennebec about a lea^e above Cous- 
sinoc. Subsequently it grew into the famous Nor- 


ridgewock, where Father Rasle was slain. He returned 
to Quebec in June, but as the Capuchins considered 
that the entire district of Maine was under their juris- 
diction, the Jesuits resolved to abandon the mission. 
In 1648, however, both the Capuchins and Abnaki asked 
Druillettes to return. But he did not resume his work 
until 1650, and when he left Quebec the secon<i time 
it was as envoy of the Government to negotiate a 
treaty at Boston with the Puritans of New England 
for commercial purposes, as well as for mutual protec- 
tion against the Iroquois. He was received with great 
kindness by the principal men in the Endish colonies, 
notably by the famous missionary John Eliot, and by 
Major-General Gibbons, who kept him at his house. 
Druillettes speaks in the highest terms of Endicott. 
Shea is of the opinion that Father Druillettes said 
Mass privately in Boston, in December, 1650. He 
returned to the Kennebec in January, and in the fol- 
lowing June was again sent as French commissioner 
to attend a meeting of the representatives of the Eng- 
lish colonists at New Haven, September, 1651. FaS- 
ing to induce the deputies to make a treaty, he re- 
sumed his labours among the Abnaki, returning 
finally to (Juebec in March, 1652. 

After this date he laboured among the Montagnais 
Indians, and at Sillery and Three Rivers. In 16^ he 
embarked with Father Garreau on an Indian flotilla 
to go to the Ottawas near Lake Superior; but the 
party was attacked near Montreal, Garreau was slain, 
and the expedition seems to have been abandoned. 
Druillettes and Father Dablon then attempted to 
reach the North Sea. In 1660 they paddled up the 
Saguenay, reached Lake St. John and continued their 
course up a tributary, which they called the River of 
the Blessed Sacrament, finally coming to Nekouba, 
wliich was twenty-nine days from Tadousac* As the 
Indians refused to go any farther north and the 
country offered no prom)ect of a mission the travellers 
returned to Quebec. In 1670 he was at Sault Sainte 
Marie and was one of those who participated with 
Allouez and Marqiu‘tte in the famous ‘Haking posses- 
sion’^ of the country by Saint-Lusson in May, 1671. 
He laboured chiefly among the Mississauga, besiclos 
attending to other dependent missions towards Green 
Bay. Druillettes was regarded as a man of great 
sanctity, and minicles are attributed to him. He was 
remarkable for his knowledge of the Indian languages, 
and Marejuette, before going West, was sent to study 
Algonquin under his direction at Three Rivers. His 
work among the Indians extended over a period of 
thirty-eight years. There is a great diversity in the 
spelling of his name; ("harlevoix writes it Dreuillets. 
He is also called Droullettes and even Brouillettes. 

Thwaitks, Jesuit Relations (Cleveland, 1901), puNHim: Shba, 
Catholic (Church in Colonial Days (New York, 1886); Charlb- 
A'Oix, Histmre de la Nouvelle-France (New York, 1868), IL III, 
tr; RoniEMONTKix, Les Jesuites et la Nouvelle-France (Parian 
1896), II; Parkman, The Jesuits in North America (Boston. 
1901). 

T. J. Campbell. 

Dmmgoole, John C., priest and philanthropist, b. 
at Granard, Co. Longford, Ireland, 15 August, 1816: 
d. in New York, 28 March, 1888. He emigrated 
to New York in 1824, and to support his widowed 
mother worked as a shoemaker. Jlis piety and 
zeal attracted the notice of the pastor of St. Mary's 
church who made him the sexton of that parish in 
1844. He had always cherished an aspiration to 
study for the priesthood, and to provide the means for 
this and to maintain his mother he conducted a small 
book-store. In 1863 he left St. Mary's to carry out 
his intention of entering the seminary; after making 
preliminary studios at St. Francis Xavier's and St, 
John's Colleges, he was admitted as an ecclesiastical 
student at the seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Sus- 
pension Bridge, New York, in 1865. He was ordained 
priest there 24 May, 1869, and assigned as an assistant 
at St. Mary's, where he had formerly been sexton. 
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his sympathetic and prudent management success 
was at once assured. He started St. Josephus Union 
for the support of the institution and soon extended 
its membership all over the world. The first location 
of the lodging-house became inadequate to the needs 
and he purchased land at Great Jones Street and 
Lafayette Place and built an imposing structure 
whicn was opened as the Mission of the Immaculate 
Virgin in December, 1881. In the following year a 
farm was bought on Staten Island, and Mount Lo- 
retto, the country-place of the Mission, where trade 
schools and other buildings were built, their care 
being given to a community of Franciscan Sisters. 

These buildings cost more than a million dollars and 
were large enough to care for 2000 destitute children 
annually ; at his death, which occurred after a very 

short illness. Father Drumgoole 

left them entirely free of debt. He 
accomplished all this without any 
great personal talents apart from 
a simplicity and earnestness of 
charity that won him friends every- 
where. He had singular success in 
managing boys, and, like his great 
prototype, Don Bosco. he believed 
and said that it was all due to his 
rule: “in looking after the interests 
of the child it is necessary to cul- 
tivate the heart.'* 

The Chanties Review (New York, Sept , 

1898); The Freeman's Journal^ 7' tie Catholic 
Review (New York), eon tempo wiry fileji 

Mallick J. Fitzpatrick. 

Drury, Robert, Venerable, 

Martyr (1507-1007), was bom of a 
good Buckinghamshire family and 
was received into the Englisn (\)1- 

leg.! ut Reims 1 April, 1588 On 17 John C. DB.!MaooLB! 

Septeml>er, 1590, he was sent to the 
new ("ollege at Valladolid; here he finished his studies, 
was ordained priest and returned to England in 1593. 

He laboured cniefly in London, where his learning and 
virtue made him much respected among his brethren. 

He was one of the appellants against the archpriest 
Blackwell, and his name is affixed to the appeal of 17 
November, 1000, dated from the prison at Wisbech. 

An invitation from the Government to these priests to 
acknowledge their allegiance and duty to tne (]ueen 
(dated 5 November, 1602) led to the famous loyid ad- 
dress of 31 Januaiy, 1603, drawn up by Dr. William 
Bishop, and signeef by thirteen of the leading priests, 
including the two martyrs, Drury and Cadwallador. 

In this address they acknowledgetl the quetn as their 
lawful sovereign, repudiated th(3 claim of the pope to 
release them from tneir duty of allegiance to her, and 
exprcssetl their abhorrence of the forcible attempts 
already made to restore the Catholic religion and their 
determination to reveal any further conspiraci^ 
against the Government which should come to their 
knowledge. In return they ingenuously pleaded that 
as they were ready to render to ("sDsar the thinj^ that 
were Usesar's, so they might be permitted to yield to 
the successor of Peter that obedience which Peter 
himself might have claimed under the commis- 
sion of Christ, and so to distingiiish between their sev- 
eral duties and obligations as to be ready on the one 
hand “to spend their blood in defence of her Majesty ", 
but on the other “ rather to lose their lives than in- 
fringe the lawful authority of Christ's Catholic 
Church", lliis bold repudiation of the pope's depos- 


of (yhalcedon and first vicar Apostolic in that coun- 
try in 1623. 

The results of the address were disappointing; 
Elizabeth died within three months of its signature, 
and James I soon proved that he would not be 
satisfied with any purely civil allegiance. He thirsted 
for spiritual authority, and, with the assistance of 
an apostate Jesuit, a new oath of allegiance was 
drawn up, which in its subtlety was designed to 
trouble the conscience of Catholics and divide them on 
the lawfulness of taking it. It was imposed 5 July, 
1606, and about this time Drury was arrested. He 
was condemned for his priesthood, but was offered his 
life if he would take tne new oath. A letter from 
Father Persons, S.J., against its lawfulness was found 
on him. The oath declared that the “(lamnable doc- 
trine" of the deposing power was “impious and hereti- 
cal’ \ and it was condemned by Pope 
Paul V, 22 September, 1606, “as con- 
taining many things contrary to the 
Faith and Salvation". This brief, 
however, was suppressed by the arch- 
priest, and Drury probably did not 
know of it. But he felt that his con- 
science would not pennit him to take 
the oath, and he died a martyr at 
Tyburn, 26 February, 1606-7. A 
curious contemporary account of his 
martyrdom, entitled “A true Report 
of the Arraignment ... of a Popish 
Priest named Robert Drewrie" (Lon- 
don, 1007), which has been reprinted 
in the “Harleian Miscellany", calls 
him a Benedictine, and says he wore 
his monastic habit at the execution. 
But this “habit "as described proves 
to be the cassock and cap worn by the 
secular clergy. The writer adds, 
“ There were certain papers shown at 
niMyooLE Tyburn which had been found about 

him, of a very dangerous and traitor- 
ous nature, and among them also was his Benedictine 
faculty under seal, expressing what power and author- 
ity he had from the pope to make men, women, and 
children here of his order; what indulgence and par- 
dons he could grant them", etc. He may have been 
a confraitT or oblate of the order. 

Harleian Miscellany (TA)ndon, 1607), III; Ciiallonrr* 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests (1742), II, 16: Douay Dianes^ 
p 218, nqq ; Camm, A Benedictine Martyr in England (liondon, 
1897); Tieunkti-1)oi)i>, Church History^ III, IV; Morris, 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, III. 

Bede Camm. 

Dmsilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa T, was six 
years of age at the time of her father’s death at Caesa- 
rea, a. d. 44. She had already been betrothed to Epi- 
phanes, the son of Antioch us. King of Commagenc. 
Herod had stipulated that Epiphanes should embrace 
the Jewish religion. The prince finally refused to 
abide by his pn)mise to do so, and the brother of Dru- 
silla, Herod Agrippa II, f^ve her in marriage to Azi- 
zus. King of Emesa, who, in order to obtain her hand, 
consented to be circumcised. It was shortly after 
this marriage, it would appear, that Felix, the Roman 
procurator of Judea, met the beautiful young queen. 
This meeting very likely took place at the court of 
Herod Agrippa II, for we can gather from Josephus 
that Berenice, the elder sister, whose jealousy the 
Jewish historian mentions as an explanation of Dru- 
silla's conduct, lived with her brother at this time. 
Felix was struck by the great beauty of Drusilla, and 
determined to make her his wife. In order to per- 
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8uade a Jewess^ who had shown attachment to her 
religion, to be divorced from her husband and marry a 
pagan, the unscrupulous governor had recourse to the 
arts of a Jewish mi^cian from Cyprus whose name, 
according to some of Josephus, was Atomos, ac- 
cording to others, Simon. Tne ill-advised Drusilla 
was persuaded to accede to the solicitations of Felix. 
She was about twenty-two years of age when she 
appeared at' the side of the latter, during St. Paul's 
captivitv at Cscsarea (Acts, xxiv, 24-25). Like her 
husband, she must have listened with terror as the 
Apostle treated ‘of justice, and chastity and of the 
judgment to come It is said that durmg the reign 
of Tittis a son of Felix and Drusilla perished together 
with his wife in the eruption of Vesuvius. But there 
is no information about the Jife of Drusilla hersdif 
after the scene described in Acts. 

Josephus, Antig. Jud. in FI. Josepht Opera, ed. Niesk (Ber- 
lin, 1887-1895), XIX, IX, 1-2; vii, 1-2; 8ch<1rer, Geach. dea 

{ “miachen Volkea (Leipzig, 1901), I, 555, 557, 564. 573, 577; 
Ieurlieb in Via., 'Diet, dc la Bible, a. v. DrtiaiUe. 

W. S. Reilly. 

Drusipara, a titular see in Thracia Prima. Noth- 
ing is known of the ancient history of this town, which, 
according to Ptolemy, 111, 11, 7, and Ttiner. Anton., 
was situated on the route from Adrianople to Byzan- 
tium. Under Maximian, St. Alexander suffered 
martyrdom there (Acta Sanct., May, III, 15). In the 
time of Emperor Mauritius the city was captured by 
the Khakan of the Avars, who burned the church and 
destroyed the relics of the martyr (Theophyl. Simo- 
catta, VII, 14, 15). Drusipara was at first an epis- 
copal see, suffragiin of Heraclia (Lequicn, Or. Christ., 
I, 1131, etc,),* in the eighth and ninth centuries it be- 
came an independent archbishopric, which must have 
been suppressed during the Bulgarian invasions. In 
two ^^Notitiifi Episcopatuum’' Mesene appears as a 
later name for Drusipara; at Mesene in 14.13 died the 
wffe of the famous Grand Duke Notaras (Ducas, Hist. 
Byz., 42). Mesene is to-day a little village, with 500' 
inhabitants, east of Karishtiran in the vilayet of Adri- 
anople. 

S. P^TRIDl^^S. 

Dniya (Lat. Dbusius), Jean, thirtieth Abbot of 
Parc near Louvain, Belgium, b. at Cumptich, near 
Tirlemont; d. 25 March, 1635, He studied succes- 
sively at St-Trond, Liege, Namur, and Louvain, and 
entered the Norbertine Abbey of Parc in 1587. Or- 
dained priest, he was sent to the Norbertine College at 
Louvain and obtained his licentiate in 1595. Re- 
called to the abbey, he was made sub-prior and pro- 
fessor of theology to the young religious at the abbey, 
6haplain to Abbot Ambrose Loots at the Refuge, 
which the abbey possessed at Brussels during the 
troublous times at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and at the death of Abbot Loots his successor. Four 
years later he was appointed vicar-general to the 
Abbot-General of Pr^montr^, and was later named by 
Archduke Albert a member of the States of Brabant 
and of his private council. The University of Lou- 
vain having suffered much from the religious and 
political disturbances of the time, Druys was ap- 
pointed, with a layman, visitor to the university, with 
full power to reform al^uses, a task which was not 
completed until 1617. He was also made visitor to 
the university of Dduai (1616) and to the Celestine 
monastery at H^verld. . In addition he restored and 
enlarged' his own abbey, which had suffered much 
from the vandalism of the soldiers, and provided bet- 
ter educational advantages for his religious. At the 

g meral chapter held at Pr6montr6 in 1628, Abbot 
ruys was commissioned to revise the statutes of the 
order and conform them to the prescriptions of the 
Council of Trent, a revision which was approved at 
the general chapter of 1630. Druys prefixed a pre- 
face, ^'Prsefatio ad omnes candidissimi et canonic! 


ordinis religiosos", which Foppens characterizes as 
longam, piom, erudUam. He had a tree of the saints 
of the order made by the skilful en^aver. C. Mallery. 
He also published a small work entitled Exhortatio 
ad candidi ordinis relimosos". Abbot Druys was 
deputed by the general diapter of 1630 to bring back 
several abbeys of Spain into union and observance, 
but was unsuccessful. While on this mission he con- 
ferred with Phillip IV on the sad state of affairs in 
Brabant. A ring presented to him by this monarch is 
preserved at Parc, as is also a letter from Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of England. 

Annalea PrammU. Parcum., II, 486; Bibl. Norbert., 3, 4, 6 
(1904); Goovakrts, Diet, bio-bwl. de Vordre Premont. (Brus- 
sels); 1. 206. 

Martin Geudbns. 

Druzbicld, Caspar, ascetic writer, b. at Sierady in 
Poland, 1589; entered the Society of Jesus, 20 August, 
1609; d. at Posen, 2 April, 1662. After some vears of 
teaching he became master of novices, and subse- 
quently rector of the colleges of Kalisz, Ostrog, and 
Posen. He was twice provincial and was in the sev- 
enth and tenth general congregations of the order. 
Almost all his works are posthumous and have been 
drawn from his Opera Ascetica ’ '. It has been found 
impossible to arrange them in chronological order. 
Among them are a brief defence of the Society against 
a writer in the Cracow Academy (1632) ; books of medi- 
tations on the Life and Passion of Christ, some in 
Polish, some in Latin ; *'The Tribunal of Conscience", 
translated into English for the Quarterly Series", 
edited by the English Jesuits (London, 1885); and 

Provisiones Senectutis" (Ingolstadt, 1732). There 
are also ^‘Considerations for Every Sunday and Feast 
of the Year" (Kalisz, 1679); “The Sacred Heart, the 
Goal of Hearts" (Angers, 1885), translated for the 
English “Messenger", probably by Father Dignam 
(1890); “Exercises for Novices" (Prague, 1890); 
“The Religious Vows" (Posen, 1()90), translated into 
Spanish and found in the Library of Guadalajara, Mex- 
ico; “Solid Jesuit Virtue" (Prague, 1696); “Lapis 
Lydius" (Mainz, 1875), translated into French by the 
Redemptorist Father Ratti (Paris, 1886) and into 
German by the Benedictine Gutrabher (Salzburg, 
1740). A complete list of Druzbicki's works occupies 
twelve columns in Soinmervogel. 

De Backer, Bibl de lac de J , 1, 10.')9~64, 111, 2149; SoM- 
MRRYOOEL, Bibl. delac de J , 111, 212 

T. J. (/AMPBELL. 

Dnizes, a small Mohammedan sect in Syria, no- 
torious for their opposition to the Maronites, a Cath- 
olic people dwelling on the slopes of the Lebanon. 
Their name is derived as a plural from Dorazy, the 
proper name of a Persian at the court of El Hakim in 
Egypt (about A.D. 1015). They subseauently repudi- 
ated all connexion with this Mohammed Ibn Ismail el- 
Dorazy, and styled themselves Unitarians or Muwah- 
hediriy on account of the emphasis they lay on the 
unity of God. Their history begins with the arrival 
of Dorazy in the Wady cl-Tcim after his flight from 
Epiyt. This Persian had had the audacity to read to 
a large multitude gathered in a mos<iue a book tending 
to prove that El Hakim, the mad Fatimite caliph, was 
an incarnation of God. Escaping from the crowd, 
who were enraged at this blasphemy, he fled to the val- 
ley between Iiermon and the Southern Lebanon, and 
with the support of his master preached his doctrine 
to these mountaineers, already given to Batenite doc- 
trines and therefore predii^sed to accept a further 
incarnation of the Deity. He was soon superseded by 
another Persian, Hamzeh Ibn Ahmed El Hady, who 
became the real founder of the sect and the author of 
its sacred books. After the assassination of El Ha- 
kim, Hamzeh wrote a treatise to prove that El Hakim 
had not really died but only disappeared to test the 
faith of his followers. This disappearance and ulti- 
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mate return of El Hakim are cardinal points of the 
Druze faith to-day. The sacred books of the Druzes 
successfully hidden from the world for eight centuries' 
have since the middle of the last century found their 
way into European libraries. They are written in 
Arabic and affect the style of the Koran. They con- 
sist of six volumes containing 111 treatises of a con- 
troversial character or explanatory epistles to individ- 
ual persons. Each book takes its name from its first 
treatise. Their speculations strongly reflect their 
Persian origin. 

The Druze doctrine concerning God is characterized 
by its abstraction from all Divine attributes; these, it 
declares, would imply limitation in the Supreme Be- 
ing. God, however, manifested Himself first in the 
Universal Mind, then in the Universal Soul, and again 
in the Word. These three form the first great mani- 
festation. The sec- 
ond great mani- 
festation began 
with the residence 
of the Universal 
Mind in Adam for 
a thousand years ; 
after which Enoch 
took his place, and 
in turn was fol- 
lowed by the Seven 
Ministers, Noe, 
Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, 
Ibn Ismail; the 
seventh is un- 
known. God ap- 
peared ten times 
in human form, 
for the last time 
in El Hakim. The 
Druzes teach a dis- 
tinction between 
Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, and the 
Christ, Christ in- 
structed Jesus, but 
finally Jesus disobeyed Christ and wjis crucified in con- 
sec^uenco. Christ, wlio W!\s concealed under the form 
of one of the Disciples of Jesus, stole the hotly of Jesus 
from the grave and gave out the report that ( Jirist had 
risen, in ortler that the true Druzes might be concealed 
for awhile in the religioi! of Jesus. The Druzes are 
firm believers in tlie transmigration of souls, and this 
transmigration wdll never end; after the Judgment 
Day death it will continue, but will be painless for the 
savetl, wdio will live to the age of 120 years, and whose 
souls will forthwith be reborn and re-enter a life of 
peace and pleasure. The Druzes are unshakably 
eonvineed that the wliole of China is peopled with 
adherents of their religion. The Judgment Day, or 
rather the golden age lor the Druzes, will be at hand 
when the (’Christians wax greater than the Mohamme- 
dans, some nine hundred years after the disappearance 
of El Hakim. Then the Christians, aided the King 
of Abyssinia, a sort of Antichrist called “The An^g- 
onist'', will march against the Caaba in Mecca, The 
hosts of Christ and Mohammed will meet, but only to 
be both overcome by 2,500,()(X) Chinese Druzes, Mos- 
lems and Christians will both be reduced to everlas^g 
slavery, and the Unitarians will reign forever, ine 
Druze religion contains seven moral precepts: verac- 
ity, love of the brethren, forsaking of idolatry, repudi- 
ation of devils, acknowledgment of God s unity at all 
times, secrecy in religion, and resignation to the will 
of God. . , .u 

The Druzes are divided into two mam classy, the 
Ukkal, or initiated, and the Juhhal, or iimnitiated; 
amongst the former, the Iwayid profess the strictest 
Druze principles. They meet on Thursday evenings 


for worship, which consists almost exclusively in read- 
ing their sacred books. They often comply with the 
outward observances of Islam and even make pre- 
tence of being Mohammedans, but they are officially 
designated as unbelievers. They live mostly in the 
Lebanon, but are also found in the Hauran and in the 
districts near Damascus; their total number is esti- 
mated at 1()0,()00 or a few thousand more. Encour- 
aged by Turkish authorities, the Druzes in 1860 at- 
tacked the Catholic Maronites, and are said to have 
massacred some ten thousand of them. The massa- 
cres were stayed mainly through English and French 
intervention. 

-RMmrcAfs into the Rehgiona of Syria (London. 
1860); CiiiTHriiiLL, The Druzes and Maronites (London, 1862); 
SociN in Healencyk fur prot. Throl. (Leipzig, 1898), a. v. Dru- 
sen ; Neumann, Das Volk der Drusen (Vienna, 1878). 

J. P. Arendzen. 

Dryburgh Abbey, a monastery belonging to the 
canons of the Premonstratensian Order (Norbertine 
or White Canons), situated four miles south-east of 
Melrose, Scotland. It was founded about 1150 by 
Hugo de Morville, Constable of Scotland, who brought 
a community from Alnwick in Northumberland. The 
situation is beautiful, a wooded promontory, around 
three sides of which sweeps the River Tweed. The 
church was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. The 
monastery was burnt to the ground by Edward II, 
who encamped in the grounds when retreating from 
Scotland in 1322; but it was restored under Robert I, 
who himself contributed largely. At the Dissolution 
it was created a temporal lordship, and conferred by 
James VI on the Earl of Mar, who made it over to his 
third son, ancestor of the Earl of Buchan. It has 
again come into the hands of the last-named famUy in 
recent times by purchase. 

The general style of the existing remains of Dry- 
burgh is Early English, with some older (Norman) 
work. Of the church only the western gable, the ends 
of the transept, and part of the choir remain ; but con- 
siderable portions of the conventual buildings have 
been preserved, including the refectory, with a beauti- 
ful rose window. James Stuart, of the Darnley fam- 
ily, is buried under the high altar; and various mem- 
bers of the Buchan family lie in one of the chapels. 
The principal object of interest to visitors is the tomb 
of Sir Walter Scott, in St. Mary\s Aisle (part of the 
north transept). Sir Walter^s maternal ancestors, 
the Ilaliburtons, at one time owned Dryburgh. His 
wife and eldest son arc also interred here. 

I)ugi)\lk, Monast Arif/hc , VII, 1 1.^)2; Chartulary of Dry- 
buTfjh Abbey in Advocates' Library, EdinburRh; Harl. MSS. 
4623, II, fol. 85, and 401.3 Librr S Marne de Dryburgh, ed. 
Bannatyne Cluu (Edinburgh, 1847); Dryburgh Abbey, Its 
Monks and Its Lords (London, 18.59). 

D. O. Hunter-Blair. 

Dry den, John, poet, dramatist, critic, and trans- 
lator; b. 9 August, 1631, at Oldwinkle All Saints, 
Northamptonshire, England; d. at London, 30 April, 
17()0. He was the son of Erasmus Dryden (or Dri- 
den) and Mary Pickering, daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Pickering. l3nismus Dryden was the son of Sir Eras- 
mus Dryden, and was a iustice of the peace under 
(3romwell. On both sides Dryden 's family were of the 
Parliamentary party. He received his early educa- 
tion as a king's scholar at Westminster and while there 
his first published work appeared. This was an elegy 
contributed in 1649 to the ^^Lachryma? Musarum", a 
collection of tributes in memory of Henry, lA>rd Hast- 
ings. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 18 
May, 1650, being elected to a scholarship on 2 Octo- 
ber. He graduated as Bachelor of Arts, January, 
1653-4, anil after inheriting from his father a small 
estate worth £60 annually, he returned to Cambrid^, 
living there until 1 655. The Heroic Stanzas ’ ' on the 
death of Oliver Cromwell, his first important work 
(1658), are smooth and vigorous, and while laudatory. 
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are not meanly so. There is no attack on royalty and 
no mention of Cromwell's religion. Dryden always 
was in favour of authority and of peace from civil 
strife, and consequently when disorders broke out upon 
Cromwell's death, he, with the rest of the nation, wel- 
comed the return of Charles II. He celebrated the 
king's return with his poem of “AstrsBa Redux" 
(1660), in which he already showed his mastery of the 
rhymed couplet. Then followed his poems on the 
“Coronation" (1661); “To Lord Clarendon" (1662); 
“To Dr. Charleton" (1663); “To the Duchess of 
York" (1666); and “Annus Mirabilis" (1667). His 
great prose “ Essay on Dramatick Poesie" appeared in 
1668. Meantime, in 1662, Dryden had been elected to 
the Royal Society, and on 1 
December, 1663, he was 
married to Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, eldest daughter of 
the Earl of Berkshire. 

In 1662 he began his dra- 
matic career with “The Wild 
Gallant", a comedy of hu- 
mours, influenced by Spanish 
sources. In 1663 appeared 
“The Rival Ladies", a tragi- 
comedy, also from a Spanish 
model. To this Dryden pre- 
fixeil the first of the famous 
prefaces in which he laid down 
nis principles of dramatic 
criticism. “ The Indian Em- 
peror", a heroic play, his 
first original drama, appeared 
in 1665. In 1667 ne pro- 
duced “The Maiden Queen", 
a comedy in which some 
blank verse is seen alongside 
of the rhymed couplet and 
prose; “Sir Martin Mar-all", 
a prose comedy biiscd on 
“Ltoourdi" of Moli^re; and 
an adaptation of “The Temp- 
est" with Davenant. “Tlic 
Mock Astrologer " ( 1 668) was 
an imitation of “Le feint 
astrologue" of Thomas Cor- 
neille, influenced by Moli^re's 
“ D<5pit amoureux ". About 
this time Dryden entered into 
an agreement with the King's 
Theatre Company. Accord- 
ing to this he was to produce 
three plays a year, for which he was to receive one and 
one-quarter shares out of a total of twelve and three- 
quarters. In the winter of 1668-9, “Tyrannic Love, 
or the Royal Martyr", a rhymed heroic tragedy, was 
played, and in 1670 his greatest heroic tragedy, the 
first and second parts of “ Almanzor and Almahide, or 
the Conquest of Granada". 

Dryden was given the degree of M. A. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1668; in 1670 he was made 

g oet laureate and royal historiographer, which brought 
iin an annual income of £200. In 1671 he was satir- 
ized in “The Rehearaal", a play written by Bucking- 
ham, Butler, and others. “Marriage A, la Mode", a 
com^y in prose and rhyme, was played in 1672, as 
well as “The Assignation, or Love in a Nunnery", a 
prose comedy, interspersed with a little blank verse. 
“ Amboyna" (1673) was a prose tragedy on the sub- 
ject of the Dutch outrages, and “The State of Inno- 
cence" (1674) was an unsuccessful attempt to treat 
the theme of Paradise Lost. “Aurengzebe" (1676) 
is a rhymed tra^dy in which the run-on lines show a 
tendency toward blank verse, which becomes triumph- 
ant in the next play, “All for Love" (1678). This is 
Dryden 's masterpiece, a play based on the story of 


own standards. It is a play worthy of comparison 
with Shakespeare's “Anthony and Cleopatra^', sur- 
passing it in unity of time and motive, and in the part 
of Ventidius adding one of the great characters of the 
English drama. “Limberham " (1678), a prose com- 
edy, was unsuccessful and was withdrawn after three 
nights. After the production of “ CEdipus ’ ', a tragedy 
in blank verse wntten in collaboration with I^ in 
1679, Diyden seems to have quarrelled with the King's 
Company, and his next play, “Troilus and Cressida", 
(1679), an adaptation in blank verse and prose of 
Shakespeare's play, was produced by the Duke's Com- 
pany. With the “Spanish Friar" (1681) he closed 
for a time his dramatic career. He had in the mean- 
time suffered as well as prof- 
ited by his fame. The Earl 
of Rochester, suspecting 
that Dryden had aided Lord 
Mulgrave in his attack on 
Rochester in the “ Essay on 
Satire", caused Diyden to be 
beaten by hired ruffians as he 
passed through Rose Street, 
Covent Garden, while re- 
turning from Will's coffee 
house to his own house in 
Gerrard Street. It is char- 
acteristic of the unfair at- 
titude taken by Dryden's 
enemies that this cowardly 
assault was held by them to 
reflect upon his character. 

In November, 1681, Dry- 
den began, in the first part 
of “Absalom and Acnito- 
phel", the series of satires 
in the rhymed couplet which 
placed him at the head 
of English satirical poets. 
“Absalom and Achitophel" 
was the most important lit- 
erary expression of the party 
which prevented the ex- 
clusion of the Duke of York 
from the succession to the 
throne. It is also one of the 
greatest of English satires, 
especially in its portraiture 
of the characters of the Duke 
of Monmouth and the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, both of 
whom the author has repre- 
sented allegorically in the title of the poem. Then fol- 
lowed, in March, 1682, “The Medal", an assault upon 
Shaftesbury. These poems occasioned many attacks on 
Dryden, and to one of them, the “ Medal of John Bayes 
by Thomas Shadwell, Dryden replied, in October, 1682, 
by “Mac Flecknoe", a vigorous satire which dismissed 
Shadwell as the “ last great prophet of tautology ' '. In 
November, 1682, appeared the second part of “Absa- 
lom and Achitophel", in which Nahum Tate collabo- 
rated. In “Religio Laid" (1682) Dryden presented 
an ailment for the faith of the Church of England, 
and in 1686, on the death of Charles II, he wrote an 
ode called “Threnodia Angustalis". In 1684 at 
Charles' request he had also translated “The History 
of The Lea^e" from the French of Maimbourg. 
Dryden's position at the death of Charles was not an 
enviable one. His income from play-writing had 
ceased, his pensions were not regularly paid, though 
they were continued by James II, and m answer to his 
appeal for some of tne arrears, which amounted to 
£1000 in 1683, he had received £75 and an appoint- 
ment as collector of customs of the port of London, 
the emoluments of which office are not known. He 
was converted to Catholicism in 1686. This step was 



Anthony and Cleopatra which he wrote to satisfy his the natural outcome of his investigation into theology. 
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the first result of which had been "Relieio Laici'" 
This poem, while a defence of the Church of England* 
showed a desire for an infallible guide in religious 
matters and indicates the direction m which Dryden's 
thoughts were turning. The accession of James gave 
him the additional incentive of belonging to the kmg’s 
religion, a powerful motive in Dryden's case, for he 
was a devoted adherent to authority in Church and 
State. Dryden was accused of time-serving by his 
enemies, but this charge is easily disproved by his 
perseverance in his conversion during the next reign, 
when he refused even to dedicate his translation of 
Virgil to William III, lest he should be suspected of 
denying his religious or political principles. 

Dryden published in April, 16S7, ‘‘The Hind and the 
Panther", in some ways his most important work. It 
is divided into three parts; the first describes the dif- 
ferent sects in England under the allegorical figures of 
beasts; the second deals with a controversy between 
the Hind (the Catholic Church) and the Panther (the 
Church of England); the third continues this dia- 
logue and develops personal and doctrinal satire. In 
this poem Dryden succeeded in the difficult task of 
rendering argument in verse interesting. Especially 
noteworthy are lines 499-555 (second part), in which 
he describes the foundation and the authority of the 
Church, and lines 235-50 (third part), in which he de- 
fends his own course of action. In 1 088 Dryden trans- 
lated the “ Life of St. Francis Zavier " from the French 
(1682) of P6re Dominique Bouhours, S. J., and when an 
heir to the throne was bom he celebrated the event 
in his poem of “Britannia Rediviva". The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 deprived him of his laureateship, and 
other lucrative posts, on account of his refusal to take 
the oaths of allegiance to the new government, and 
left him practically dependent upon his own literary 
exertions. He turned once more to the stage and 
produced in 1690 “Don Sebastian", a tragi-comedy 
in blank verse and prose which rivals “All for Love" 
for the supreme place among his plays, and in the 
same year “Amphitryon", a comeay, based on Moli- 
6re, though with several original situations. In 1691 
followed “King Arthur", an opera-masque; in 1692 
“Cleomenes", in which Dryden in the course of the 
blank verse relapses into rhyme; in 1694 “Love Tri- 
umphant", a tragi-comedy in blank verse and prose, 
the last of his plays. In 1693 he published another 
of his great critical essays, “A Discourse concerning 
the Original and Progress of Satire", and in 1695 “A 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting", prefixed to his 
translation of Du Fresnoy^s “Art of Painting". 

With his remarkable power of adaptation Dryden 
now gave his attention to another literary fomi, that 
of translation. He had before this, in 1680, made 
some translations of Ovid; and in the “Miscellanies" 
of 1684 and 1685, and of 1693 and 1694 there are speci- 
mens of Ovid, Horace, Homer, Theocritus and Lucre- 
tius, which, together with his more complete transla- 
tions of Viigil and Juvenal, make a total of about 
30,000 lines. In July, 1697, the “Ristorals", the 
“Georgies", and the “iEneid" of Virgil were pu^ 
lished, and the edition was sold off in about six 
months. Meanwhile, in 1692, Dryden had composed 
an elegy on Eleonora, Countess of Abingdon, for 
which ne received 500 guineas. About inis time, 
also, he wrote his famous address to Congreve on the 
failure of the “ Double Dealer". In 1 699, at the close 
of his life, he published his “Fables". This volume con- 
tained five paraphrases of Chaucer, three of Boccac- 
cio, besides the first book of the “Iliad", and Alex- 
ander’s Feast", perhaps his greatest lyrical 
written in 1697 for a musical society in London which 
celebrated St. Cecilia’s day. Dryden had also written 
the ode for the celebration in 1687 by the same society. 
Dryden did not long survive the publication of his 
last book. He died of inflammation caused by gout, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Dryden ’s position in the histoiy of English literature 
is one of supreme importance. He brou^it the rhymed 
couplet as a means of satire to a brilliancy and a 
point never surpassed before or since his time; as a 
close and logical reasoner in verse he has never been 
equalled. As a dramatist he did much good work 
ami in some cases, as in “All for I^ove" or “Don Se- 
bastian", he achieved supreme distinction as a lyrist. 
He has loft many exquisite songs and at least two of 
the finest odes in the language. As a translator and 
a<laptor he ranks high, while as a pnise writer he not 
only produced a body of criticism which established 
him as one of the greatest of English critics, but he 
also clarified English prose and marked the way for 
future development. As a man, he shared the faults 
of his time, but the scandals heaped upon him by his 
enemies have fallen away under critical examination, 
and the impression remains of a brave, honest English- 
man, earnest in every cause he championed, who loved 
to praise those who befriended him, and who could 
suffer reverses in silence and dignity. The standard 
edition of Dryden’s works is that edited by Walter 
Scott in 18 volumes in 1808 and re-edited by George 
Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1882-93). 

For lives of Drvtien, see Sainthbury, Drjjflm in En^ish Men 
of LvtUra Senes (ISSl); Chhibtie, Memoir in Globe Edition of 
Dryden' s Poems (London, 1S70); Idem in Dryden' s Satires (Ox- 
ford, 1871, .5th ed , 1893); (-olijnr. Memoir in I'ke Satires of 
Dryden (l-.ondon, 1893). See also Kkh in Introduction to The 
Etsays of John Dryden (Oxford, HKX)), II; Root, Dryden ' s 
C onversion to the Homan Catholic Faith in Pubheatwna of the 
Modern Lanffuage Association of America (.Tune, 1907), new 
senes, XV, Pf . If: Rkl.ixme, Le public et les hommes de lettres en 
Angleterre au dix~hnitit>me sit'cle (I*aris, 1883). 

(^HARLES Dryden, eldest son of John Dryden the 
poet, b. at Charlton, in Wiltshire, England, in 1065 or 
1606; d. in 1704. He was educated at Westminster, 
and elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1683, 
but could not enter, being a Catholic. He contributed 
to the second volume of his father’s “Miscellany" of 
1(>85, and turned into English the seventh satire for 
the translation of Juvenal in 1692. He then went to 
Italy and became chamberlain to Poi)e Innocent XII, 
coming back to England in 1697 or 1698. He was 
drowned in the Thames and was buried at Windsor, 
20 August, 1704. 

Gillow, Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath., s. v ; Dirt. Nat Biog., b. v. 

Arthur H. Quinn. 

Dry Mass. See Mass. 

Dualism (from Lat. dwo, two), like most other philo- 
sophical terms, has been employed in different mean- 
ings by different schools. — First, the name has been 
used to denote the religious or theological system which 
would explain the universe as the outcome of two eter- 
nally opposed and coexisting principles, conceived as 
good and evil, light and darkness, or some other form 
of conflicting powers. We find this theory widely 
prevalent in the East, and especially in Persia, for 
several centuries before the (Christian Era. The Zend- 
Avesta, ascribed to Zoroaster, who probably lived in 
the sixth century B. c. and is supposed to be the 
founder or refonner of the Medo-Persian religion, ex- 
plains the world as the outcome of the struggle be- 
tween Ormuzd and Ahriman. Ormuzd is infinite 
light, supreme wisdom, and the author of all good; 
Ahriman is the principle of darkness and of all evil. 
In the third century alter Christ, Manes, for a time a 
convert to Christianity, developed a form of Gnosti- 
cism, sulisequently styled Manichseism, in which he 
sought to fuse some of the elements of the Christian 
religion with the dualistic creed of Zoroastrianism 
(sec MANicHiEiSM and Zoroaster). Christian philos- 
ophy, expounded with minor differences by theologians 
and philosophers from St. Augustine downwards, 
holds genenilly that physical evil is the result of the 
necessary limitations of finite created beings, and that 
moral evil, which alone is evil in the true sense, is a 
consequence of the creation of beings possessed of 
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free wills, and is tolerated by God. Both physical 
and moral evil are to be conceived as some form of 
privation or defect of being, not as a positive entity. 
Tlieir existence is thus not irreconcilable with the 
doctrine of theistic monism . — Second t the term dual- 
ism is employed in opposition to monism, to signify 
the ordinary view that^the existing universe contains 
two radicafly cUstinct kinds of being or substance — 
matter and spirit, body and mind. This is the most 
frequent use of the name in modem philosophy, where 
it is commonly contrasted with monism. But it 
should not be mrgotten that dualism in this sense is 
quite reconcilable with monistic origin of all things. 
The theistic doctrine of creation gives a monistic ac- 
count of the universe in this sense. Dualism is thus 
opposed to both materialism and idealism. Idealism, 
however, of the Berkeleyan typo, which maintains the 
existence of a multitude of distinct substantial minds, 
may, along with dualism, be described as pluralism. 

flistoricaily, in Greek philosophy as early as 500 b. c. 
we find the Eleatic School with Parmenides as their 
chief, teaching a universal unity of being, thus exhibit- 
ing a certain affinity with modem German monism. 
Being alone exists. It is absolutely one, eternal, and 
unchangeable. There is no real becoming or begin- 
ning of being. Seeming changes and plurality of be- 
ings are mere appearances. To this unity of being 
Plato opposed an original duality — God and unpro- 
duced matter, existing side by side from ajl eternity. 
This matter, however, was conceived as indeterminate, 
chaotic, fluctuating, and governed by a blind neces- 
sity, in contrast with mind which acts according to 
plan. The order and arrangement are due to God. 
Evil and disorder in the world have their source in the 
resistance of matter which God has not altogether 
vanquished. Here we seem to have a trace of the 
Oriental speculation. Again there is another dualism 
in man. The rational soul is a spiritual substance 
distinct from the body within which it dwells, some- 
what as, the charioteer in the chariot. Aristotle is 
dualistic on sundry ipiportant topics. The contrast 
between the fundamental conceptions of matter and 
form — of a potential and an actualizing principle — 
mns through all branches of his system. Necessarily 
coetemal w ith God, Who is pure actuality, there has 
existed the passive principle of matter, which in this 
sense, howeve^r, is mere potentiality. But further, 
along with God Who is the Prime Mover, there must 
also have existed from all eternity the W’orld moved 
by God. In his treatment, of cognition Aristotle 
adopts the ordinary common-sense view of the exist- 
ence of individual objects distinct from our percep- 
tions and ideas of them. Man is an individual sub- 
stantial being resulting from the coalescence of the 
two principles — form (the soul) and matter. 

Christianity mjected all forms of a dual origin of the 
world which erected matter, or evil, or any other prin- 
ciple into a second eternal being coexistent with God ; 
and it taught the monistic origan of the universe from 
one, infinite, self-existing spiritual Being who freely 
created all things. The untamiliar conception of free 
creation, however, met with considerable opposition 
in the schools of philosophy and was abandoned by 
several of the earlier heresies. The neo-Platonists 
sought to lessen the difficulty by emanastic forms of 
pantheism, and also by inserting intermediate beings 
between God and the world. But the former meth^ 
implied a materialistic conc^tion of God, while the 
latter only postponed the difficulty. From the thir- 
teenth century, through the influence of Albertus 
Magnus and still more of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
philosophy of Aristotle, though subjected to some im- 
portant modifications, became the accredited philoso- 
phy of the Church. The dualistic hypothesis of an 
eternal world existing side by side with God was of 
course rejected. But the conception of spiritual be- 
ing as opposed to matter received fuller de^ition and 


development. The distinction between the human 
soul and the body which it animates was made clearer 
and their s^arability emphasised; but the ultrar 
dualism of Plato was avoided by insisting on the inti- 
mate union of soul and body to constitute one substan- 
tial being under the conception of form and matter. 

The problem of dualism, however, was lifted mto 
quite a new position in modem philosophy bv Des- 
cartes (q. V.). Indeed,' since his time it has been a 
topic of central interest in philosophical speculation. 
His handling of two distinct questions, the one epis- 
temological, the other metaphysical, brought this 
about. The mind stands in a cognitional relation to 
the external world, and in a causal relation to the 
changes within the body. What is the precise nature 
of each of these relations? According to Descart^ 
the soul is res cogitans. Its essence is thought. It is 
simple and unextended. It has nothing in common 
witn the body, but is connected with it in a single 
point, the pineal gland in the centre of the brain. In 
contrast with this, the essence of matter lies in exten- 
sion. So the two forms of being arc utterly disparate. 
Consequently the union between them is of an acci- 
dental or extrinsic character. Descartes thus approx- 
imates to the Platonic conception of charioteer and 
chariot. Soul and body are really two merely allied 
beings. How then do they interact? Real reciprocal 
influence or causal interaction seems impossible be- 
tween such disparate things. Geulincx and other 
disciples of Descartes were driven to invent the hy- 
pothesis of occasionalism and Divine assistance, ac- 
cording to which it is God Himself who effects the ap- 
propriate change in either body or mind on the occa- 
sion of the corresponding change in the other. For 
this system of miraculous interferences Lt‘ibniz sub- 
stituted the theonr of pre-established harmony ac- 
cording to which God has coupled pairs of bodies and 
souls which are destined to nm in parallel series of 
changes like two clocks started together. The same 
insoluble difficulty of psycho-physical parallelism re- 
mains on the hands of those psychologists and philos- 
ophers at the present day who reject the doctrine of 
the soul as a real being capable of acting on the body 
which it infonns. The ultra-dualism of Descartes 
was immediately followed on the (bntinent by the 
pantheistic monism of Spinoza, which identified mind 
and matter in one infinite substance of which they are 
merely ^'modes''. 

The cognitional question Descartes solves by a the- 
opr of knowledge according to which the mind imme- 
diately perceives only its own idi^as or modifications. 
The belief in an external world corresponding to these 
ideas is of the nature of an inference, and the guaran- 
teeing of this inference or the construction of a reliable 
bridge from the subjective world of thought to the 
objective world of material being, was thenceforth the 
main problem of modem philosophy. Locke simi- 
larly taught that the mind immediately apprehends 
only its own ideas, but he assumed a real external 
world which corresponds to these ideas, at least as re- 
gards the primary qualities of matter. Berkeley, ac- 
cepting Locke's assumption that the mind immedi- 
ately cognizes only its own ideas, raised the question: 
What grounds have we for believing in the existence 
of a material world corresponding to those ideas? He 
concludes there are none. The external cause of 
these ideas is God Who awakens them in our minds by 
regular laws. The dualistic opposition between mind 
and matter is thus got rid of by denying an independ- 
ent material world. But Berkeley still postulates a 
multitude of real substantial minds distinct from each 
other and apparently from God. "We have thus 
idealistic pluralism. Hume carried Berkeley's scep- 
ticism a step farther and denied the existence of perma- 
nent spiritual substances, or minds, for grounefa simi- 
lar to those on which Berkeley rejected material sub- 
stances. All we know to exist are ideas of greater or 
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less viyidneBS. Kant repudiateB this more extreme 
jcepticism and adopts, at least in the second edition of 
hk chief work, a form of dualism based on the distinc- 
tion of phenomena and noumena. The mind immedi- 
ately perceives only its own representations. These 
are modified by innate mental forms. They present 
to us only phenomena. But the noumena, the things- 
in-themselves, the external causes of these phenom- 
enal representations, are beyond our power of cogni- 
tion. Fichte reject^ things-in-themselves outside 
the mind, and reduced the Kantian dualism to idealis- 
tic monism. The strongest and most consistent de- 
fenders of dualism in modem philosophy have been 
the Scotch School, including Reid, Stuart, and Hamil- 
ton. Among English writers in more recent times 
Martineau, McCosh, Mivart, and Case have carri^ on 
the same tradition on similar lines. 

The problem of dualism, as its history suggests, in- 
volves two main questions: (1) Does there exist a 
material world outside of our minds and independent 
of our thought? (2) Supposing such a world to exist, 
how does the mind attain to the cognition of it? — ^The 
former question belongs to epistemology, material 
logic, or general philosophy; the latter to psychol- 
ogy. It is true that dualism is ultimately rejected by 
the materialist who reduces conscious states to func- 
tions or “iispects’* of the brain; but objections from 
this standpoint will be more suitably dealt with under 
materialism and monism. The idealist theory since 
Berkeley, in all its forms, maintains that the mind can 
only know its own states or representations, and that 
what we suppose to be an independent material world 
is, in the last analysis, only a series of ideiis and sensa- 
tions plus belief in the possibility of other sensations. 
Our conviction of the obj(»ctive reality of a vivid con- 
sistent dream is analogous to our conviction of the 
validity of our waking experience. Dualism affirms, 
in opposition to all forms of idealism, the independent 
extramental reality of the material world. Among its 
chief arguments are the following: (1) Our belief in 
the existence of other minds is an inference from their 
bodies. Conse<iuently the denial of an external mate- 
rial world involves the rejection of all evidence for (he 
existence of other minds, and lands the* idealist in the 
position of “Solipsism". (2) Physical science as- 
sumes the existence of a material world, existing when 
unperceived, jjossessing various profierties, and exert- 
ing various powers according to definite constant 
laws. Thus astronomy describes the movements of 
heavenly bodit>s moving in space of three dimensions, 
attracting each other with forces invers(*ly propor- 
tioned to the stpiare of the distance. It postulates the 
movement and action of such bodies when they are in- 
visible as well as when they are visible through long 
periods of time and over vast areas of space. From 
these assumptions it deduces future positions and 
foretells eclipses and transits many years ahead. 
Observations carried out by subset juent generations 
verify the predictions. Were there not an extra^ 
mental world whose parts exist and act in a- space and 
time truly mirrored by our cognitions and ideas, such 
a result would be impossible. The branches of sci- 
ence dealing with sound, light, heat, and electricity 
are equally irreconcilable with idealism, (3) dne 
teachings of physiology and psycho-physics liecome 
peculiarly absurd in the idealist theory. What, for 
instance, is meant by saying that memory is depend- 
ent on modifications in the nervous substance of tne 
brain, if all the material world, including the brain, is 
but a collection of mental states? (4) Isychology 
similarly assumes the extramental reality of the hu- 
man body in its account of the growth of tlie senses 
and the development of perception. Were the ideal- 
ist hypothesis true its language would be meaningless. 
All branches of science thus presuppose and confirm 
the dualistic view of common sense. i i • 

Granted, then, the truth of dualism, the psychologi- 


cal question emerges: How does the mind come to 
know the material world? — Broadly speaking there 
are two answers. According to one the mind immedi- 
ately perceives only its own representations or ideas 
and from these it infers external material objects as 
the cause of these ideas. According to the other, in 
some of its acts it immediately perceives extended ob- 
jects or part of the material world. As Hamilton 
says: “What we directly apprehend is the Non-ego, 
not some modification of the Ego". The theory 
which maintains an immediate perception of the non- 
ego he calls natural dualism or natural realism. The 
other, which holds a mediate cognition of the non-ego, 
as the inferred cause of a representation immediately 
appmhended, he terms hypothetical dualism or hy- 
pothetical realism. The doctrine of immediate or 

C resen tative perception is that adopted by the great 
ody of the Scholastic philosophers and is embodied 
in the dictum that the idea, concept, or mental act of 
apprehension Is non id quod pereijntur sed m^ium quo 
res percifrUur — ^not that which is perceived but the 
medium by which the object itself is perceived. This 
seems to be the only account of the nature of knowl- 
edge that does not lead logically to idealism ; and the 
history of the subject confirms this view. But affir- 
mation of the mind^s capacity for immediate percep- 
tion of the non-ego and insistence on the distinction 
between id quod anrl id quo ptreipitur, do not dispose 
of the whole difficulty. Modem psychology has be- 
come genetic. Its interest centres in tracing the 
growth and development of cognition from the sim- 
plest and most elementaiy sensations of infancy. 
Analysis of the perceyitive processes of a later age, e. g. 
apprehension of size, shape, solidity, distance, and 
other qualities of remote objects, pn>ves that opera- 
tions seemingly instantaneous and immediate may in- 
volve the activity of memory, imagination, judgment, 
reasoning, and sub-conscious contributions from the 
past experience of other senses. There is thus much 
that is indirect and inferential in nearly all the percipi- 
ent acts of mature life. This should be frankly ad- 
mitted by the defender of natural dualism, and the 
chief psychological problem for him at the present day 
is to sift and discriminate what is immediate and di- 
rect from what is mediate or representative in the 
admittedly complex cognitional operations of normal 
adult life. 

In Favour of Naturai. Dualism: — Rickaby, First Princi- 
plan of Knowlcdgr (New York, ami London, 1901); Case, Physi- 
cal licalism (New S oik and London, 1881); Uebkuweu, Logic. 
tr. (London, 1871); Hamilton, Metaphysics (Edinburgh and 
liondon, 1877); MrCosn, Eram. of Mill (New York, 1875); 
Martin KAU, A Studi/ <>f Hchgion (Oxford, 1888); Mivart, Na- 
ture and Thought (London, 1882); Mahkr, Psychology (New 
York and London, 1908); Farueb, L* Objectivit6 de la Percep- 
tion (Pans, 1891) 

Againht Natural Dualism: — Berkeley, Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge, e<l Fra8F,r (Oxford, 1871); ed. Krauth (Phil- 
adelphia, 1874); Mill, An Exam, of Sir W Hamilton (T.iondon, 
1865); Bradley, Appearance and Reality (New Y'ork and Lon- 
don, 1899). 

Michael Maher. 

Dublin (Dttblinum), Archdiocese of (Dublinen- 
sis), occupies about sixty miles of the middle eastern 
coast of Ireland, and penetrates inland about forty-six 
miles, including all the (bounty of Dublin, nearly all of 
Wicklow, and parts of Kildare and Wexford, with 
three suffragans: Kildare and Leighlin, Ferns, and 
Ossory. It covers an area of 698,277 statute* acres. 

Ptolemy, who flourished in the first half of the sec- 
ond century, on his famous map places Eblana civitas 
under the same parallel of latitude as the present city 
of Dublin. The first mention of Duibhlinn in any 
extant Irish chronicles is found in the “ Annals of the 
Four Masters", under date of 291, where the name, 
which in English signifies a black pool, is quoted as 
that of a river on the bank of which a battle was fought 
by the King of Ireland against the Leinstermen. A 
river still empties into the Liffey at Dublin, now known 
as the Poddle River, but formerly designated the Pool 
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or Pole, dearly a survival of the earlier Black-Pool. 
The natives distinguished the locality as Ath-CUaih, 
i. e. ‘‘The Ford of Hurdles’*, from the wicker bridge or 
ford by which the great road from Tara was conducted 
across the Liffey into Cualann (South County Dublin 
and Wicklow). 

In 852, when Aulaf (Olaf) the Dane invaded Ire- 
land and subjected all the contending tribes of Danes, 
he erected a fortress on the trian^ of elevated land 
formed by the confluence of the Duibhlinn with the 
Liffey, a site now occupied by Dublin Castle. TTiis 
fortress, taking its name from the river over which it 
stood, was called in Scandinavian Dyflin. In Anglo- 
Norman charters of the time of Henry II it became 
Duvelina; the legal scribes of King John brought it 
nearer to the name Dublin, which it has ever since re- 
tained. The fortress once established, there is no dif- 
ficulty in imagining a town or city growing up and 
clustering around it, which after some time was fur- 
nished with a defensive wall, some remnants of which 
are yet visible. 

Eakly Christian History. — The Christian Faith 
was preached in this territory, first by Palladius and 
then by St. Patrick. The stay of Palladius in Ireland 
was very short, scarcely a year, yet during that brief 
imace he established three Christian communities, 
Teach-Rennn (Tigroney), and Donard in (/ounty Wick- 
low, with Ceill-Finne in County Kildare. When the 
death of Palladius was known at Rome in 431, Patrick 
was immediately selected and consecrated bishop for 
this Irish mission. To him, therefore, thencefortn re- 
garded as the Apostle of Ireland, the See of Dublin 
looks as to its founder. His first visit after brief land- 
ings at Wicklow, Malahide, and llolmpatrick, was to 
his old slave-master in the northern parts of the coun- 
try. But so soon as he was able to gain the sanction 
of Leoghaire, King of Ireland, to preach the Gospel 
throughout the land, he visited every part of the island 
and made innumerable converts. At Kilcullen, in the 
Dublin Diocese, he established a bishop, and another 
at Lusk; while there are few parishes in the diocese 
that do not lay claim to a visit from him. Soon after 
his death in 492, the monastic system, which Patrick 
had himself partly initiated, became the settled form 
of ecclesiastical organization in Ireland. The number 
of tribes into which the country was divided, and the 
fierce inter-tribal jealousy that prevailed at all times, 
rendered this system the more desirable. Each tribe 
had its own monastic establishment with a portion of 
the tribe lands set apart for its endowment, and in 
most of these centres a bishop was to be found, fre- 
quently (but not necessarily) the ruler of the commu- 
nity. It was in such establishments that the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction was centred. In this way we meet 
mention from time to time of bishops at Kilcullen, 
Lusk, Swords, Finglas, Glendalough, Taney, Clondal- 
kin, Castledermot, and Bray. We have no existing 
records and but scant traditions of any monastic es- 
tablishment known as Duibhlinn; but a tribe did lie 
scattered along the valley of the Coombe, which may 
have taken its name, as did the Danish fortress later 
on, from the Duibhlinn which meandered through its 
midst. The old church-dedications, which were cer- 
tainly Celtic, of Patrick, Bridget, Kevin, and Mac- 
Taill, in this very neighbourhood, would point to such 
a conclusion. Such a tribe would undoubtedly have 
had its monastery with its resident bishop. If this 
surmise be correct, it would help to explain a list of 
bishops given in Harris's edition of Ware's “Antiqui- 
ties of Ireland", and described as Bishops of Dublin; 
whilst from the invariable practice they all seem to 
have adopted, of embarking in some foreign mission- 
ary enterprise, they can scarcely be regarded as dio- 
cesan bishops in the accepted sense of the term, i. e. as 
prelates wedded to their sees. 

The first of these bishops that we meet with is St. 
Livinus. He travelled into Belgium, where he con- 


verted many, and was at len^h crowned with m^yr- 
dom, 12 November, 663, in which month his feast is cel- 
ebrated. To him succeeded Disibod, who being driven 
out by violence went to Germany, and after forty 
years' labour in the neighbourhood of Disibodenberg, 
named after him, died a very holy death. He flour- 
ished about 675. St. Wiro is next. He emulated the 
example of Livinus and passed over into Gaul. There, 
at the request of Pepin of Heristal, he established him- 
self about 700 at Roermond in Holland, where a por- 
tion of his relics is preserved under the high altar of 
the cathedral dedicated to him. St. Gualafer is men- 
tioned as bishop in the eighth century, but of him 
nothing is known except that he baptized and in- 
structed his successor, who figures more conspicu- 
ously. St. Rumold was certainly Irish-born, and is 
repute<i to have been some time Bishop of Dublin. 
He cherished an ardent desire for martyrdom, and set- 
ting out for Rome there received the pope's blessing. 
On his return journey he preached at Mechlin with 
great zeal and success. Having had occasion to re- 
buke certain public sinners, he met at their hands the 
longed-for martyrdom. He is the patron of Mechlin, 
whose splendid cathedral is dedicated to him, and his 
relics are preserved there in a sumptuous silver shrine. 
St. Sedulius, who died in 785, is given by some writers 
as “Bishop of Dublin", by others as “Abbot of Dub- 
lin"! In all probability he filled both offices. In or 
about 890 there is mention of Cormac as bishop. W' are 
could learn nothing about him. D'Alton says he was 
bishop when Gregory, King of Scotland, besieged and 
captured Dublin. 

Danish Period. — The year 815 is commonly as- 
signed as the date when Scandinavian invaders began 
to make permanent settlements in Ireland. Hitherto 
their repeated visits had been mere piratical expedi- 
tions. They landed, plundered, and departed. But 
that year Turgesius and his followers came to stay. 
The “Annals of the Four Masters" tell us that in 849 
the Duibhgoill or “black foreigners" arrived at Aih 
Cliath and made a great slaughter of the FinnyoUl or 
“white foreigners". In 850 the fomier gained a still 
more decisive victory. Finally in 852 Aulaf (Olaf) 
invaded Ireland, “and all the foreign tribes submitted 
to him". Thus was founded the Danish city and 
kingdom of Dublin. Aulaf was succeedeii by Ivar in 
870, and as the latter was at the same time King of 
Northumbria, this dual sovereignty of the Danish 
kings of Dublin was with occasional brief interrup- 
tions maintained throughout a period of nearly a cen- 
tury and a half. Paganism was of course the cult of 
these rude Norsemen. They sedulously practised the 
worship of Thor ami Woden, and thus during a great 
portion of their prolonpd rule in Dublin its Christian 
history becomes a blank, varied at intervals by doleful 
recitals of the burning and plundering of celebrated 
monasteries, such as Glendalough, Lusk, Swords, 
Clondalkin, etc. The first of the Danish kings to em- 
brace Christianity was Sitric, who w^as baptized in 
England, and married King Athelstan's daughter in 
925. But he very soon abjured the Faith, abandoned 
his wife, and died a pagan. His son, however, Aulaf 
Cuarann, on visiting England, was there converted in 
943, and received at baptism by King Edmund. He 
remained firm in the Faith, ancf going to Iona on a pil- 
CTimage in 980, died there “after penance and a good 
life". It was the conversion of this Aulaf ana his 
family, aided by the efforts of Northumbrian monks 
whom he had brought over with him, that led to the 
conversion of the Danes of Dublin which chroniclers 
assijm to 948. 

Tne peat victory won by King Brian Boru on the 
plain of Clontarf in 1014 broke for ever the power of 
the Danes in Ireland, but it did not dispossess them of 
Dublin. Their kings continued to rule there for a 
centuiy and a half ; nevextheless, the completeness of 
the victory, together with the civilizing effects of 
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Christianity, disposed the contending races to more 
friendly intercourse, and enabled Celt and Dane 
henceforward to live together in comparative peace 
In 1038, little more than twenty years after the Uttle 
of Clontarf, we find another King Sitric (II) at Dublin 
who, seeing that his subjects had all become Christbins' 
was moved to organize the Church on a pn)per hier- 
archical basis. Wherefore in that year he founded and 
endowed a cathedral dedicated to the Holy Trinity 
(since Queen Elizabeth's time appropriated to Pro^ 
estant worship and known as Christ Church). To 
minister in his cathedral he had a bishop appointed 
and consecrated ; with this first bishop of the Danish 
Christians in Dublin, the See of Dublin may be said to 
have been formally founded. Having received their 
Christianity from Northumbria, the Danes looked 
to Canterbury for their spiritual government ; and had 
their first bishop, Donatus, consecratefl by the Arch- 
bishop of (-anterbury. Except in faith and general 
discipline they were 
in no w'ay identified 
with the rest of 
Christian Ireland. 

Donatus died in 
1074 and was suc- 
ceeded by Patrick, 
who bore commen- 
datory letters to Lan- 
franc and was con- 
secrated by him in 
St. Paul's, London. 

After ruling the dio- 
cese for about ten 
years he perished at 
sea in 10S4. Donat 
O'Haingly, evidently 
an Irishman, came 
next. He wasa Bene- 
dictine monk in Lan- 
franc's monastery at 
Canterbury. By con- 
sent of the king and 
of the clergy of Dub- 
lin, he was conse- 
crated by Lanfranc 
in loss, he died of the plague in 1095. To him suc- 
ceeded his nephew' Samuel O'Haingly, a Benedictine 
monk of St. Alban's. He was consecrated at Win- 
chester by Saint Anselm on the Sunday after Easter, 
1090, and died in 1121. It w^as to this prelate that 
St. Anselm administered the sharp rebuke for having 
removed the monks from his church, from which w^e 
may infer that it w'as at this period that a chapter 
of secular canons w’as established in the cathedral, its 
clergy having been previously monastic, (iregory w'us 
chosen as successor. He is descrilmi as a wise man 
and well skilled in languages. He w'as consecrated at 
Lambeth by Ralph, Archbishop of ( ^mterbury. 

Tw'elfth-centuky Refoiois.— During (Gregory's 
incumbency great and far-reaching changes w’erc 
wrought in the ecclesiastical organization of Ireland. 
Up to this time, except in the Danish tow’ns of Dublin, 
Waterford, and Limerick, the old system of centring 
jurisdiction in the monastery of the clan wdth a bishop 
resident, almost universally prevailed, but Gillebert 
(Gilbert), Bishop of Limerick, who had travelled 
much, and had made the acquaintance of St. Anselm, 
received a strong letter from the latter exhort mg him 
to do his utmost, in union with the Irish bishops, to 
reform certain abuses and bring the system of ecclesi- 
astical government more into conformity with the 
prevailing practice of Christendom, ^licreupon Gil- 
lebert having received legatine powders from Paschal 11 
convoked a synod which met at Rath-Breassail in 
1118. At this syiiod the number of sees was fixed at 
twenty-four, Dublin excluded. Glendalough, the 
church founded by St. Kevin in the sixth century, was 


^finitely erected into a diocese, but the Danish See of 
^ublin was ignored, or if referr^ to, it is described as 
being in the Diocese of Glendalough, for the latter 
came up to the very walls of Dublin and surrounded 
mem on all sides. St. Malachy, consecrated Bishop of 
about 1 127, followed up the work of Gillebert, 
and on the occasion of a journey to Rome, besought 
Inno^nt II to constitute the Bishops of Armagh 
and Cashel metropolitans and transmit the pallium 
to them. Before his request could be fully consid- 
ered, Malachy on a second journey fell sick on the 
way, and died at Clairvaux in the anns of St. Bernard 
(1148). The object of his journey, however, was not 
lost sight of, and in 1151, Eugene 111 commissioned 
Cardinal Paparo to proce^ to Ireland and establish 
there four metropolitans, giving him the palliums 
with which each was to be invested. The cardinal on 
his arrival convoked a general synod at Kells in 1152, 
At this synod Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, 

were created archi- 
episcopal sees, with 
canonical jurisdic- 
tion over their suf- 
fragans, and each of 
the new archbishops 
received the pallium. 
In this way Gregory 
became the first 
Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and had assigned 
to him as suffragans 
the Sees of Kildare, 
Ossory, Leighlin, 
Ferns, and Glen- 
dalough . In a docu- 
ment drawn up by 
the then Archbishop 
of Tuam, in 1214, the 
cardinal is described 
as finding on his ar- 
rival in Ireland, a 
bishop dwelling in 
Dublm, who at the 
time exercised his 
episcopal office with- 
in the walls. ‘'He found in the same diocese another 
church in the mountains, which likewise had the name 
of a city [Glendalough] and had a cert.ain chorepiscopm. 
But he delivered the pallium to Dublin which was the 
l)est city and appointed that the diocese [Glenda- 
loughl in which both these cities were should be divided, 
aiul that one part thereof should fall to the metropoli- 
tan." This severed the North County Dublin known 
as Fingall, from Glendalough Diocese and annexed it 
to Dublin. Thus was the ("hurch in Ireland reorgan- 
ized in strict hierarchical form, and all dependence upon 
(^anterl)ury was brought to an end. 

Archbishop Gregory died in 1101 and was buried in 
the Holy Trinity ('athedral. To him succeeded Loiv 
can (latinized Laurenlius) O’Toole, son of Muriartach, 
Prince of Imaile. His mother was an O'Byrne, so 
that he was Irish of the Irish. Entrust-ed at an early 
age to the care of the Bishop of Glendalough he grew 
up a pious and exemplary youth and eventually be- 
came a monk there. When but twenty-five years old 
he was elected abbot and a few years later bishop of 
the see. This choice, however, he successfully with- 
stood. But his resistance did not long avail him. 
As soon as the See of Dublin was vacated both clergy 
and people turned their eyes on the Abbot of Glenda- 
lough and would not be refused. He was consecrated 
in Dublin cathedral by Gelasius of Armagh in 1162. 
His first act was to induce the canons of his chapter to 
become canons regular according to the rule of the 
priory of Aroasia. He himself assumed the religious 
habit with them and scrupulously conformed to the 
i^e. He was indefatigable in his work and boundless 
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in his charity. In 1167 he attended a mat conven- 
tion held at Athboy at the request of King Roderic 
O^Conor, and helped there to enact several decrees 
affecting ecclesiastical discipline. In the following year 
the ill-starred Dermot MacMurrough set out for Eng- 
land to negotiate the betrayal of his country. In 1 169 
the first expedition of the Anglo-Normans landed in 
Ireland, and Wexford and Waterford soon fell before 
them. They then marched on Dublin, and in this 
expedition Strongbow was joined by the army of 
Dermot. Hasculf, the Danish king, made a sturdy 
defence, but eventually the city was captured and 
Hasculf and his followers escaped to their ships. In 
1171 they returned with a number of Norwegians col- 
lected at Orkney and the Isles, and attacked the east- 
ern gate of the city. St. Laurence implored King 
Roderic to come to their aid; the latter did assemble 
an army, but their operations were ineffective, and 
the grip of the Norman fastened on Dublin, never 
again to be relaxed. King Henry II of England 


i 
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landed this same year, and received at Dublin the 
fealty of most of the native princes. Thenceforward 
Ireland became an appanage of the English Oown. 

Early in the following year a synod was held in 
Cashel by order of Henry, at which Laurence assisted 
and where among other disciplinary regulations, the 
system of tithes was introduced, as is commonly be- 
lieved . W ith the aid of Strongbow and other N orman 
chiefs he was enabled to enlarge and beautify Christ 
Church, i.e. Holy Trinity Cathedral, and the transepts 
and one bay of the choir remain to this day evidences 
of his work. In 1177 Cardinal Vivian arrived in Ire- 
land as papal legate, summoned a meeting of bishops 
and abbots, and inculcated obedience to the conquer- 
ors. In 1179 Archbishop Laurence went to Rome to 
attend the Third Cleneral Council of the Lateran under 
Alexander III. The pope received him with marked 
kindness, took his see under his protection, confirmed 
its possessions, and extended its boundaries on the 
south as far as Bray. He also appointed him his 
legate in Ireland. Some time in 1180 the archbishop 
again crossed to England for the purpose of interview- 
ing King Henry in the interests of his people, but 
Henry had no wish to see him and fled into Normandy. 
Laurence, nothing dauntetl, quickly pursued him, but 
had scarcely landed on the Nonnan coast when he fell 
serious^ ill. He asked to be brought to the commun- 
ity of Canons Regular established at Eu, and there 
died peacefully 14 Noveml>er, 1180. He was canon- 
ized by Honorius III in 1226, and his relics, being 
transferred, were placed over the high altar in a costly 
shrine where they are still devoutly venerated. His 
feast is celebrated in Dublin each recurring 14 Novem- 
ber with mat pomp and solemnity, and a parish 
church in that city is specially dedicated to him. 


Norman-En«libh Archbishops. — With the pass- 
ing of St. Laurence, the Irish character of the newly 
constructed hierarchy, as far as Dublin was concerned, 
was brought to a premature close. The conquerors 
brought with them a colony of Bristol men and settled 
them in Dublin, and also brought all their feudal 
privileges and customs, prominent among which was 
the right of the English monarch to nominate to va- 
cant sees within his dominion, this with the concur- 
rence of the Holy See. In the exercise of this prerog- 
ative, Henry II named John Comyn, an Englishman, 
as successor to Laurence O’Toole. Henceforward, for 
bill four centuries, the see was occupied by an un- 
broken line of twenty-five archbishops, all English- 
men, bom, bred, and beneficed in England. Cbmyn 
proceeded to Rome where he was first ordained priest, 
and then consecrated bishop, by Lucius III at Velletri. 
lie did not take up his residence in Dublin until 1184. 
The king conferred additional lands upon him to be 
held in barony tenure, by virtue of which he became a 
Lord of Parliament. In 1 185 he received Prince John 
on his landing in Ireland, and in the same year the Dio- 
cese of (lleiulalough was united to Dublin ; this union, 
however, was not to take effect until after the death 
of the governing bishop, William Piro. In 1186 he 
assembled a provincial synod in ('hrist Church cathe- 
dral at which seveml important canons were enacted. 
In 1190 he undertook the work of building a new 
church just outside the city wall. He erected it on 
the site of an old (-eltic church dedicated to St. Pat- 
rick, but preserved the original dedication and opened 
it with great solemnity on Patrick’s Day, 1191. In 
connexion with this church he founded and endowed 
a collegiate chapter of thirteen canons and erected an 
episcopal residence close by, which became known as 
St. Sepulchre’s. 

Archbishop Comyn died in 1212 and was succeeded 
by llenry de Ijoundres, Archdeacon of Stafford. Two 
years later William Piro, Bishop of Glendalough, died, 
whereupon the union of the sees promised by King 
John took place. De Ix)undres’s principal work was 
the conversion of the collegiate chapter established by 
his predecessor in connexion with St. Patrick’s, into a 
cathedral chapt/Cr, with four dignities and an in- 
creased number of prebendaries. This change pre- 
sented the singular spectacle a city having two 
cathedrals, with two chapters, one monastic, the other 
secular, an arrangement which led to a good deal of 
friction and gave much trouble to succeeding arch- 
bishops. In 1228 de Loundres was succeeded by 
Archbishop Luke, brought over from London. Flour- 
ishing as he did in the period of cathedral building, 
we need not be surprised to learn that he caught the 
infection, and practically re-erected St. Patrick’s as 
we have it to-day, aiul put the nave to (’hrist Church 
as we see it in its restored condition. It is scarcely 
necessary to go through nominatim the series of Eng- 
lish bishops who filled the see during the medieval 
period. Suffice it to mention, that as most of them 
held some government post, such jis lord chancellor, 
or lord treasurer, in conjunction with the arch- 
bishopric, their spiritual influence was thereby ren- 
dered obnoxious to the native clans of th(» O ’Byrnes 
and O’Tooles, when they shook off the English yoke 
during the fourt-eenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
Holy ^^e, not to leave the natives without episcopal 
epe, was compelled to provide a bishop for them, 
titularly of Glendalough, and the rubrircUe in the 
Vatican Library furni3i a list of six such bishops 
who presided over the mountainous region of tne 
diocese well into the reign of Henry VII 1. 

The Anglican Schism. — This monarch, unhappily 
as is well known, dislocated everything in Church and 
State. The foul murder of Archbishop Alan, author of 
the valuable “Liber Niger” and “Repertorium Viride”, 
by the followers of Silken Thomas in 1534, afforded 
the king the much desired opportunity of introducing; 
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his religious vagaries into Ireland. He kept the see 
vacant for nearly a year, and then filled it without any 
reference to the po^, by the appointment of George 
Browne. Browne been provincial of the sup- 
pressed Augustinian Hermits in England, and wtis the 
bond slave of Henry, ready to do his master’s bidding. 
He was consecrated by Cranmer, 19 March, 1535-6 
and took up his residence in Dublin in August, 1536! 
The antecedents of Browne and the schismatical char- 
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acter of his appointment did not recommend him to 
the Dublin clergy. He complained of their resistance 
to his injunctions and was compelled to send round 
his own servants in order to cancel the pope’s name in 
the service-books. A sharp warning from the king 
stirred him up to more demonstrative action, and 
forthwith he had all holy relics preserved in Christ 
(Church cathedral, including St. Patrick’s crosier 
known as the Staff of Jesus”, gathered into a heap 
and burned. He co-operated only too gladly in the 
suppression of all the religious houses, in changing the 
prior and convent of Christ Church into a secular dean 
and chapter, and in the total suppression of St. Pat- 
rick’s chapter. Under Edward VI he introduced that 
monarch’s new liturgy, as found in his first Book of 
Common Prayer”, into the cathedral, and finished by 
taking a wife. 

With the accession of Queen Mary all things Catho- 
lic were restored, and Browne, being convicted of being 
a married bishop, was deposed. The queen filled the 
vacant see by nominating Hugh Cur wen, Dean of 
Hereford, yet another Englishman, and the royal 
nomination was confirmed at Rome. She also re- 
established the dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s. 
While the (|uecn survived, unhappily not long, Cur- 
wen behaved as a Catholic, but on the acc(\ssion of 
Elizabeth, he was ready to worship the rising sun, to 
accept her royal supremacy and Act of Uniformity, 
and eventually a transfer to the See of Oxfunl as its 
Protestant bishop. This apostasy, coupled with the 
severe persecuition of Catholics which continued 
through the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, left the See of 
Dublin without a Catholic bishop for full forty years. 
The compensations were, however, a firm and faithful 
clergy and people, and a long roll of martyrs and 
confessors. 

Era of Persecution. — Some attempt was made by 
the Holy See to provide a bishop in 1585 by appoint- 
ing a certain Donald or Donatus, but he did not live to 
taae possession, and not until 1000 was his successor 
appointed in the person of Matthew d ’Oviedo, a Span- 
ish Franciscan. Though he came to Ireland, he dared 
not set foot in his diocese, but governed it through 
vicars-general, three of whom successively en(led their 
days in prison. Finally about 1611 d’Oviedo re- 
turned to Spain and resigned the see, being si^ceeded 
by Dr. Eugene Matthews, transferred from Clc^her. 
Dr. Matthews laboured hard and in most dimwit 
times. In 1615 he called a provincial synod in Kil- 


kenny wherein, amongst other enactments, the paro- 
r ^ reorganized and order evolved out 

of chaos. He narrowly escaped imprisonment more 
ti^n once, and eventually betook himself to Rome 
where he died in 1623. Early in 1G25 his successor 
Dr. Thomas Fleming, a Franciscan, was appointed. 
After the outbreak of 1641 and when the (Confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny was initiated, he was appointed a 
member of the supreme council and took part in its 
deliberations. But the arrival and victory of the 
C-rornwellians in Dublin in 1649 closed the gates of his 
cathedral city against him ; he took refuge in Galway 
and died there in 1651 or 1652. Dr. Edmund 
O Reilly, his vicar-general, was proposed as vicar 
Apostolic, but his imprisonment and subsequent exile 
rendered this proposal aliortive, and in 1656 Dr. James 
Dempsey, vicar capitular of Leighlin, was appointed 
to this office. In his first report to the Holy vSee, after 
the horrors of war, pestilence, and banishment, he 
states ‘'that in the dioi^ese of Dublin there were not 
enough Catholics to form three parishes”. 

The restoration of (‘harles 11 to the throne occurred 
during Dr. Dempsey’s administration and would prob- 
ably have resulted in some benevolent policy of tolera- 
tion had not the intrigues of the Franciscan friar, 
Peter Walsh, brought new' troubles upon the suffering 
members of the Faith. The assembly of clergy held 
in Dublin in 1666 at the instance of Walsh and out- 
manoeuvred by him, did not bring peace. Dr. Demp- 
sey died in 1667, and the see was again vacant until 
1669 w'hen the Holy See appointed Dr. Peter Talbot 
of the Malahide family. He was consecrated at 
Ghent, 2 May. In 1 670 he held a diocesan synod, and 
a meeting of bishops was held in Dublin in the same 
year which furnished the occasion, by a claim for pre- 
cedence, for the first contention between Armagh and 
Dublin concerning the primacy. In 1673 he was ban- 
ished the kingdom ; it was not until 1677 when broken 
in health, that he 
was allowed to 
return ; he w'as, 
however, immedi- 
ately committed 
a close prisoner to 
Dublin Castle 
where after linger- 
ing for two years 
he died He was 
a learned man and 
a prolifie writer. 

In 1683 Dr. Pat- 
rick Russell, a na- 
tive of t he County 
Dublin, succeeded 
him. Tlie advent 
of a Catholic king 
raised the hopes 
of the afflicted 
Catholics of Ire- 
land, and with 
liberty restored to 
the Chur(‘h they 
took heart to 
make a strong 
march forward. 

A provincial 
synod w'as assembled in 1685, another in 1688; in 
1686 and 1089 diocesan synods were held. The 
metropolitan chapter, which had never died, was 
reorganized and the precedence of its members settled. 
Many other works w'ere projected by Dr. Russell, but 
the disastrous defeat at the Boyne, in 1690, and the 
flight of King James put an end to all hope and re- 
duced the (Catholics to a worse condition than ever. 
Dr. Russell was apprehended and cast into prison, 
where he died in 1692. King Janies, still recognized 
by the Holy See, claimed the exercise of the royal pre- 
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rogative of nominating to vacant sees ; the claim being 
admitted, he named Peter Creagh, Bishop of Cork, as 
Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Creagh was an exile in 
France, and was obliged to govern through a vicar- 
general. He went himself as auxiliary to the Bishop 
of Strasburg where he died in 1705. Of the six arch- 
bishops who filled the see in the seventeenth century, 
two could never set foot in the diocese, two died in 
exile, and two in prison. When the penal laws com- 
menced their ferocious career (1705) Ireland was re- 
duced to a single bishop, the Bishop of Dromore, and 
he was confined in Newgate Prison, Dublin. The new 
hierarchy sprang from his prison cell. Therein was 
consecrated (1707) Dr. O'Rorke, Bishcm of Killala, and 
once established in the Apostolic office, he imposed 
hands on the newly chosen Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Edmund Byrne, parish priest of St. Nicholas. 

The population and extent of Dublin had been 
steadily increasing ever since the Restoration, and 
new quarters had grown up. Dr. Byrne’s first care 
was to erect these into parishes. To him owe their 
origin St. Mary’s, St. Paul’s, and St. Andrew’s. In 
1710 the oath of abjuration, aimed against the 
Stuarts, but full of other objectionable matter, raised 
a new storm of persecution, and Dr. Byrne for a time 
was forced to hide with his relatives in Kildare. With 
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varying vicissitudes he continued to rule the diocese 
until his death in January, 1723-4. He was succeeded 
by Dr. Edward Murphy, transferred from Kildare. This 
archbishop continued to date his letters, according to 
the well-known formula of hunted bishops: e loco rc- 
fugii nostri, i. e. from our place of refuge. He died 
in 1729 and was followed by Dr. Luke Fagan, trans- 
lated from Meath, who died in 1734, and had for his 
successor Dr. John Linegar, a native of Dublin, wffio 
lived until 1757, when his coadjutor Dr. Richard 
Lincoln, also a native of the city, succeeded him. In 
1763 he died, and w^as followed by Dr. Patrick Fitz- 
simon who governed the see until 1770, when Dr. John 
Carpenter succeeded. With him may be said to com- 
mence the modern history of the diocese, for he was the 
first of the archbishops, since Archbishop Alan’s time, 
who left behind him, carefully compiled, detailed 
records of the diocese. He died on 29 October, 1786. 

Restoration of ("atholic Life. — With a rapidity 
extraordinary for that time, Dr. John Thomas Troy, 
a Dominican, was transferred 9 December, 1786, from 
Ossory to the Archbishopric of Dublin. For thirty- 
seven years he governed the C’hurch of Dublin well 
and wisely. He witnessed the first assertion of Catho- 
lic rights, took part in the foundation of Maynooth 
College, and laid the foundation stone of the metropoli- 
tan church in Marlborough Street, which still does duty 
as pro-cathedral. Archbishop Troy saw the begin- 
nings of the Christian Brothers and the restoration of 
the Jesuits, while churches and schools multiplied 
under his eyes. He died in 1823 and was buried in the 


vaults of the new metropolitan church not yet quite 
ready for use. 

His coadjutor. Dr. Daniel Murray, a native of Wick- 
low, succeeded him. Educated in Salamanca, he was 
an eloquent, cultured, and pious ecclesiastic, de- 
scribed oy his panegyrist as **the Francis de Sales of 
Ireland”. To him belong the completion of the jiro- 
cathedral, the founding of the Irish Sisters of Charity, 
and the communities of Loretto. He witnessed the 
achievement of Catholic Emancipation in 1829, the 
wonderful career of the Liberator, Daniel O’Connell, 
of the great temperance movement imder Father 
Mathew, and the establishment of a system of national 
(primary) education of which he himself was ap- 
pointed a commissioner. The awakening of a nation 
and of a church to a new life and increased responsi- 
bilities was accomplished in his time. He died in 1852 
regretted by all, and was buried in the Marlborough 
Street vaults, where in the church above them, a beau- 
tiful kneeling statue by Sir Thomas Farrell? adorns 
the northern transept. Archbishop Murray was 
followed by Dr. Paul Cullen (q. v.), then Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who in June, 1852, was solemnly 
enthroned in Dublin. He founded the diocesan sem- 
inary and the Mater Misericordise Hospital. He in- 
augurated innumerable new churches, colleges, and 
schools, and became the recognized champion of Cath- 
olic education all the world over. In 1866 he was 
made cardinal — Ireland’s first cardinal. In 1870 he 
took a distinguished part in the Vatican Council, and 
in 1 875 presided over the National Synod of Maynooth. 
In 1878 he went to Rome to assist at the conclave 
wffiich elected Leo XIII, but arrived late, and in Octo- 
ber of that year passed to his reward. He is interred 
in the crypt of the college chapel at Clonliffe; a fine 
marble statue perpetuates his memory in the pro- 
cathedral. 

In October, 1878, Dr. Edward McCabe, consecrated 
assistant bishop in 1877, was raised to the archiepis- 
copal office. His administration was short. In 
1882 Pope 1^0 conferred on him the dignity of car- 
dinal. Never in very robust health, he died in Feb- 
ruarv, 1885 He was interred at Glasnevin where a 
handsome mausoleum is erected to his memory. In 
July, 1885, the Most Rev. William J. Walsh was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

Statistics. — The status of the diocese (1908) is as 
folh)WR; archbishop 1: bishop (of C'anea) 1; par- 
ishes, 74; parish priests, 70; administrators, 4; cu- 
rates etc., 190; in diocesan seminary, 9; chaplains, 
21; secular clergy, 293; regular clergy, 247; public 
churches, chapels, and oratories, 193; convents, 93. 
Catholic population ((-ensus of 1901), 407,514; non- 
Catholic Twpulation, 112,498; total, 520,012. 

The religious orders are very well represented in 
Dublin by houses of Augustinians, Capuchins, Car- 
melites, Dominicans, Franciscans, Holy Ghost 
Fathers, Jesuits, Lazarists, Marists. Oblates, and Pas- 
sionists. Dublin is the residence oi the Superior Gen- 
eral of the Irish (yhristian Brothers and the seat of their 
novitiate. Numerous sisterhoods, both within and 
without the city (Sisters of (liarity, Mercy, Loretto, 
Dominican, Presentation, (Jarmelite, Holy Faith, 
Sacred Heart, Poor Clares, Assumption, Bon Secours, 
Poor Servants, Heart of Mary, etc.) devote themselves 
to the usual works of education and charity (hospi- 
tals, orphanages, asylums for the aged poor, for tne 
blind, and for deaf-mutes of both sexes, industrial 
schools, homes, refuges, lunatic asylums, etc.). 

The Catholic University of Ireland, founded in 
1854, consists (since 1882) of the following (6) col- 
leges located for the most part near Dublin: St. 
Patrick’s ("ollege, Maynooth ; University Colley, St. 
Stephen’s Green (Jesuits); University College, Black- 
rock (Holy Ghost Fathers) ; St. Patrick’s College, Car- 
low ; Holy Cross College, Clonliffe ; and the School of 
Medicine, Dublin. Each of these colleges retains its 
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own independent organization. (For the history of this 
university ^ Cullen; MacHale; Newman; Ire- 
LAND.) Other collets are conducted by the Jesuits 
(Belvedere College), the Holy Ghost Fathers (Rath- 
mines), the Carmelites (Terenure), and the Lazarists 
(Castleknock). The Holy C^ross College (aonliffe) is 
the diocesan college or seminary for aspirants to the 

g riesthood. For the ecclesiastical seminary of St 
atrick's, Maynooth, see Maynooth College. 

By the New Universities Act passed in 1908, the 
official existence of the Catholic University of Ireland 
was brought to a close. This Act suppressed the 
Royal University of Ireland, and created two new 
universities in Ireland, both strictly undenomina- 
tional. One had its seat in Belfast, and absorbed 
the Queen's College already 
existing there; the other 
had its seat in Dublin, with 
a new college founded 
there, and arisorbing the 
Queen's Colleges in Cork 
and Galway. The new C’ol- 
leges of Dublin, Cork, and 
Galway, although unde- 
nominational under the 
Act, principally subserve 
Catholic interests, Dub- 
lin University (Trinity 
College) being left un- 
disturbed and mostly 
frt\i lien ted as well as gov- 
erned by members of the 
Protestant Church. The 
Archbishop of Dublin is 
nominatctl, though not ex 
officio, a member of the 
Senate of the new univer- 
sity having a seat in Dub- 
lin, and also a member of ; 
the Statutory ('ommission 
charged by the Crown with 
the duty of revising and 
approving of the statutes 
of the several colleges com- , 
prised in the university. j 
Gilbert, Dublin, ^ - m' 

S"?/ Guliauiru. Gu^mal I fj 

/tirif/ (Dublin, 1764); n' A lton, 

Memoits of the Archbvshopft of D {,'6/m (Dublin, IKSS), Moran, 
thstory of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin (Dublin, 1S64); 
Ipem, Sptcilefftum Osaonense (Dublin, 1S74); Ri- nbhan, CoZ/rr*- 
tions on Irish Church History (Dublin, 1861); •SIIE^RM^N, Loca 
Pntnciana (Dublin, 1874); Hallidav, .Scom/iTW/vian History of 
Dublin (llublin, 1S64); Reports 20th, 23r<l and 24th, Public Rec- 
orfh in Ireland (Dublin, 1888, 1891, and 1892; Lewis, Topi^ 
graphical Dictionary of Ireland {2 voh., Dublin, 1839). 1, 52.V65. 

Nicholas Donnelly. 

Dubno. See Most^r. 

Dubois, Gtullaume, French canlinal and states- 
man, b. at Brive, in Limousin, 1050; d. at Versailles, 
1723. He was the son of an honourable jihysician 
and received his first education from the lathers of 
the C-hristian Doctrine in his native place, wdienee he 
went in 1672, as beneficiary, to the Collt^ge Saint- 
Michel in Paris. He had been engaged some nine 
years in private teaching when he was apjiointcd 
( 10811) sub-precej>tor to the Duke of Chartres, nephew 
of Louis XtV, tne full tutorship following four years 
later. When the Duke of Chartres became Duke of 
Orleans (1700), Dubois was made his secretary. Dur- 
ing the regency of Philipi>e d'Orldans he rose in rapid 
succession to the high positions of state councillor 
(1716), secretary of foreign affairs (1717), Archbishop 
of Cambrai (1/20), cardinal and surintendaTU des 
pastes (1721), member of the Conseil de r^gen^e, and 
soon after, ministre principal (1722). The French 
Academy admitted him the same year and the As- 
V.— 12 


French Clergy elected him president in 
1723, the year of his death. 

Owing to his humble birth, his stanch opposition to 
Jai^enism, and his bold reversal of the aristocratic 
regime prevalent under Louis XIV, Dubois was dis- 
liked by the noblemen of his day. On the authority 
of contemporary libels and Saint-Simon's memoirs, 
his^rians of France have long repeated against him 
such charges as corrupting the morals of his pupil, 
accepting money from Enmand, seeking, though un- 
worthy, ecclesiastical dignities, etc. The publication 
by S4velinges of Dubois's memoirs and correspondence 
together with the careful study of contemporary doc- 
uments by Scilhac, Wiesener, and Bliard — e. g. the 
diplomatic papers preserved in the archives of the 
French, English, and Span- 
ish foreign offices — have 
thrown a new light on the 
subject and partly verified 
the words of Fontenelle at 
the time of the reception of 
(’ardinal Dubois into the 
French Academy: “Les 
sidles sui vants en saunint 
|ii davantage; fiez-vous 
eux". Far from catering 
to his pupil's wantonness, 
Dubois did what he could 
to check it, and his Plan 
d'i'ducation pour le due de 
Chartres shows a compe- 
tent and conscientious 
tutor. The expediency of 
his foreign policy, resulting 
in the Triple Alliance of 
France, England, and Hol- 
land against Spain, like the 
contrary policy of Cardinal 
j? de Bernis, must be largely 
a matter of opinion. In so 
far as Dubois was con- 
j J cerned, it was the best way 
of serving the interests of 
France and counteracting 
the intrigues of Alberoni. 
Stair and Stanhope had a 
high regard, almost 
amounting to friendship, 
for the minister of France, 
but on both sides the charge that bribery was 
resorted to is untrue. That Dubois was not set 
against the natural amity between France and Spain 
was shown later, when, after Alberoni's fall and 
the restoration of peace, he successfully negotiated 
the treaty of 1721 and the marriage of Louis XV 
with the Infanta and that of the Prince of the As- 
turias with Mile de Montpensier. Dubois's career as a 
churchman is not above reproach. While there is no 
foundation for the oft-repeated Eissertion of hb secret 
marriage, his gross licentiousness, and notorious im- 
piety even at the hour of his death, still it cannot be 
denied that he sought and used ecclesiastical dignities 
principally as props to his political prestige. Tonsured 
at the age of thirteen he bethought himself of sacred 
Orders only in his old age, when, the better to secure 
the long coveted and long denied red hat, he asked for 
the Archbishopric of Cambrai merely as a stepping 
stone to the cardinalate. 

The M6moires du cardinal Dubois ' ' published by P. 
Lacroix (Paris, 1829) are apocryphal. His genuine writ- 
ings were edited by vel inges : “ Mdmoires secrets et cor- 
respondance in^ditc du cardinal Dubois" (Paris, 1815). 

Saint-Simon, Mhnoires, ed. Ch6ruel (Paris, 1858), with re- 
marks of CH^:RUF.Ti; Relations de Saint-Simon et de V Abbe Dubois 
in Rev. Hist., 1, 140; Seilhac, L'Abbi Dubois, premier ministre 
de Louis XV (Paris, 1862); Wiebener, Le Regent, VAhbe Dubois 
et les Anglais (Pans, 1893): Bliard, Dubois, cardinal et pr^ier 
ministre (Paris, 1902), reviewed by Suaiian in Catholic Univ. 
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BuUeiinyill, 350. See also Hardwickb, State Papen (London, 
1778); CoxB, Memoire of the Life of Walpole (London, 1708); 
Graham, The Stair AnnaU (Edinburgh, 1875); HABBALL,i4i6^ 
ront ana Duhoia in Periode of European Hxetory (New York, 
1903), VI, 25. 

J. F. SOLLIER. 

Dubois, Jean- Antoine, French missiona]^ in India, 
b. in 1766 at St. Remdze (Aid^che) ; d.in Paris, 17 Feb., 
1848. The Abb4 Dubois was a director of the Semi- 
nary of the Foreign Missions, a member of the Royal 
Societies of Great Britain and Paris, and of the Literary 
Society of Madras. At the outbreak of the French 
Revolution he went to India to preach Christianity to 
the natives, whpse favour he soon won by his affability 
and patience. For theii* instruction he composed ele- 
mentary treatises on Christian doctrine which won 
general commendation. Though he remained thirty- 
two years in that arduous field, his labours were all 
fruitless and he returned convinced that the conver- 
sion of the Hindus with the deep-rooted prejudices of 
centuries was impossible under tne existing conditions. 
This opinion which he broached in “Letters on the 
State of Christianity in India’* etc. (London, 1823), 
was vigorously attacked in England. Two Anglican 
ministers, James Hough and H. Townley, published, 
respectively, “A Reply to the Letters of the Abb^ Du- 
bois” etc. (London, 1824) and “An Answer to the 
Abb6 Dubois” (London, 1824). “The Friend of 
India”, a journal of Calcutta (1825), contained a 
refutation of his letters, to which the abb^ rejoined in 
a letter of much gravity and moderation. It found 
its way into the ^^Bulletin des Sciences”, May, 1825, 
and the first volume of the “Asiatic Journal” (1841). 
Besides these letters he wrote: “Description of the 
Character, Manners and Customs of the People of 
India, and of their Institutions, religious and civil” 
(London, 1816). This work was bought by the East 
India Company for twenty thousand francs and 
printed at their expense. The author published an 
enlarged edition in French under the title “Mceurs, 
institutions, et c4r6monies des peoples de PInde” 
(Paris, 1825, 2 vols.), which is considered the best 
and most complete work on the subject. “ Expos6 de 
uelques-uns des principaux articles de la th^logie 
es Brahmes” (Paris, 1825); “Le Pantcha-tantra ou 
les cinq ruses, fables du Brahme Vichnou-Sarma” 
(Paris, 1826). Abb^ Dubois was one of the collabora- 
tors of the “Bulletin Universel des Sciences” of the 
Baron de F4russac. 

Journal Aatahque (1848), I, 466; Biog. dee CorUemp,; Journal 
dee Savante (1826); Bulletin Univereel dee Seienceeii VII, Vol. 
IV, no. 51; Vol. V, no. 258; Vol. VI, no. 92; Bevue Encydop^dx- 

r *. XXVII, 211: Aeialic Journal arid Monthly Regieter (1818), 
135-147; (18m I, 491, II, 170: (1823), 11, 366; (1825), I, 
764; Bioa. Untv. (Pans, 1852), VIIl, 358. 

Edward P. Spillane. 

Dubois, John, third Bishop of New York, educator 
and missionary, b. in Paris, 24 August, 1764; d. in 
New York, 20 December, 1842. His early education 
was received at home until he was prepared to enter the 
College Louis-le-Grand, where he had for fellow-stu- 
dents Robespierre and Desmoulins. Ordained priest at 
the Oratorian Seminary of St-Magloire, 22 Sept., 1787, 
by Archbishop de Juign4, of Pans, he was appointed 
an assistant to the curi of St-Sulpice, and chaplain to 
file Sisters of Charity (Hospice des Petites Maisons). 
Forced in May, 1791, by tne French Revolution to 
leave France, he escapee! in disguise to America, and 
landed at Norfolk, Virginia, Aug., 1791, bearing com- 
mendatory letters from the Marciuis de Lafayette to 
James Monroe, the Randolphs, Lees, Beverfys, and 
Patrick Henry. He was cordially received, , resided 
for some time in the house of Mr, Monroe, received 
instruction in English from Patrick Henry, and even 
celebrated Mass m the State House at Richmond. 
Bi^op Carroll assigned the young priest to missionary 
work, first at Norfolk, anci later at Richmond. In 
1794 he became pastor of Frederick where he built the 


first church and ministered to Western Maryland and 
Virginia. His career as an educator began in 1808, 
when, joining the Society of St-Sulpice, he withdrew 
from the Fr^erick mission and o^ned a school on 
the mountain, at Emmitsburg, as a wHt s&minaire. 
This he soon di^vered impracticable, and, in its 

1 >lace, founded there the present Mt. St. Mary’s (^1- 
ege. Father Dubois was also of invaluable assist- 
ance, material and spiritual, to Mother Seton, found- 
ress of the American Sisters of Charity, when she 
established (1809) a convent of her community a short 
distance from the college. 

On the death of the Rt. Rev. John Connolly, second 
Bishop of New York, 6 Feb., 1825, Father Dubois was 
chosen his successor and consecrated the third Bishop 
of New York by Archbishop Mardchal in Baltimore, 
29 Oct., 1826. Three days later he took possession of 
his diocese, which covei^ the whole State of New 
York, and half the State of New Jersey, with a Catho- 
lic population of about 150,0()0, eighteen priests, and 
some twelve churches. A visitation of his diocese re- 
vealing the pressing need of priests and of a seminary, 
he went to France and Rome for aid in 1829, and 
obtained substantial help from the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith and the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda. He made three unsuccessful attempts to 
establish a seminary. Fire destroyed one when just 
completed at Nyack; another projected on a site 
chosen in Brooklyn was never begun ; and a third at 
Lafargeville, in the northern part of the State, was 
closed because too remote and inaccessible. Another 
serious problem confronted the bishop in the lay 
trustee system controlling the churches. On one 
occasion, when the trustees of the cathedral threat- 
ened to withhold his salary, he made this memorable 
reply — “I am an old man, and do not need much. I 
can live in a basement or in a garret. But whether I 
come up from the basement or down from the garret, 
I shall still be your Bishop” (see Trusteeism; New 
York, Archdiocese of). Enfeebled by age and hard 
work, he asked for a coadj utor, the diocese having 
grown to include 38 churches, 12 stations, and 40 
priests, and the Rev. John Hughes of Philadelphia 
was appointed titular Bishop of Basilinopolis and coad- 
jutor of New York in 1837. Bishop Dubois’s infirmi- 
ties increasing, Bishop Hughes was made administra- 
tor in 1839, and the old bishop passed the last days of a 
life of apostolic zeal in retirement. His body rests in 
the crypt of St. Patrick’s old Cathedral, New York. 

Sh£a. History of Catholic Church in the United States (New 
York, 1890), III; Herbekmann in V. S. Calk. Hist Soc., His- 
torical Records and Studies (New York, 1900), I, part II; 
Smith, The Catholic Church in New York (New York, 1905-8), 
I; Parley, The History of St. Patrick's Cathedral (New York, 
1908; McCaffrey, The Jubilee of Mount St. Mary's (New York, 
1859). 

P. J. Hayes. 

Dubourg, Louis-Guillaume- Valentin, second 
Bishop of Louisiana and the Floridas, Bishop of Mon- 
tauban. Archbishop of Besangon, b. at Cap Francois, 
Santo Domingo, lo February, 1766; d. at Besan^on, 
France, 12 December, 1833. His theological studies 
were made at Paris, where he was ordain^ in 17^ 
and entered the Company of Saint Sulpice. He was 
superior of the seminary of Isay when the French 
Revolution broke out, and retired at first to Bor- 
deaux. In 1794 he emigrated to the United States 
where he was welcomed by Bishop Carroll. He was 
president of Georgetown College from 1796 to 1799, 
After an unsuccessful trip to Havana where he at- 
tempted to open a school, he returned to Baltimore 
and became the first superior of Saint Mary's College. 

On 18 August, 1812, he was appointed Apostolic Ad- 
ministrator of the DicKjese of Louisiana and the Flori- 
das to succeed Bishop PenfLlver y Cardenas promoted 
(1801) to the archiepiscopal See of Guatemala. The 
position was by no means an easy one and Father Du- 
bourg was forced, at thebegimung of his administra- 
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tion to take up his residence outside New Orleans. 
However, he gradually overcame his opponents. On 

23 January, 1815, on the threshold of the New 
Orleans cathedral, he bestowed on General Jackson the 
laurels of victory. 

After settling in a satisfactory way the affairs of the 
diocese Father Dubourg proceeded to Rome whore he 
was consecrated Bishop of Louisiana and the Floridas 

24 September, 1815. He returned to America in 1817 
and took up his residence in St. Louis where he found- 
ed a theological seminary and college at ‘'The Bar- 
rens ’ He also founded the St . Louis Latin Academy 
which developed into the present well-known St. Louis 
University. The Religious of the Sacred Heart simul- 
taneously opened their first American convent, St. 
Charles's Acadei^ (1818), and soon after a second one 
at Florissant. These institutions gave a great irn- 

E ulse to relimon in what was then known as Upper 
louisiana. The bishop visited yearly the southern 
part of his diocese, and when Bishop Rosati was ap- 
pointed his coadjutor, New Orleans oecame again his 
residence. In 1826 Bishop Dubourg went again to 
Europe. He was a brilliant and learned man, but 
was reluctant to enforce his authority against the 
cathedral trustees who continually opposed him ; there- 
fore he tendered his resignation of the See of New Or- 
leans (November, 1826), thinking that another incum- 
bent would be more successful. 

He was not, however, allowed to live in retirement, 
but was transferred, 2 October, 1826, to the Diocese 
of Montauban; then on 15 February, 1838, ho was pro- 
moted to the archiepiscopal See of Besan^on. Arch- 
bishop Dubourg was one of the first patrons and bene- 
ficiaries of the Society for the Pn)pagation of tlie 
Faith, but was not, as has been said, its founder. This 
society was organized at a meeting hold at Lyons by 
the Abb^ Inglesi, Bishop Dubourg's vicar-general, but 
the chief r61e in its creation is due to a pious woman 
of Lyons, Pauline-Marie Jaricot (fj. v.). 

Shsa, Hutioru oj the CcUhoftc Church in the United States (New 
York, 1890), III, pasRim; Idem, The Hierarchy of the Catholic 
Churi^inlhe United States (New York, 1886 V, Guasco, h'CEinvre 
dela Propagation de la Foi (Pann); A Membfr of the Order of 
Mercy, Essays Educational anti Historical (New York, 1899); 
MiiRic, Vie de M. Emery (PariK). 

CtLESTIN M, ChAMBON. 

Dabric (Dyrma, Dubricius), Saint, bishop and 
confessor, one of the greatest of Welsh saints; cl. 612. 
He is usually represented holding two crosiers, which 
signify his jurisdiction over the Sees of C^rleon and 
LlancfafT. St. Dubric is first mentioried in a tenth- 
century MS. of the “Annales Cambria>”, where his 
death is assigned to the year 612. This date appears 
also in the earliest life of the saint that has come down to 
us. It was written about 1133, to record the trans- 
lation of his relics, and is to be found (in the form of 
'Tjectiones") in the “ Liber Landavensis ’ It may con- 
tain some genuine traditions, but as it appeared at least 
five hundred years after St. Dubric 's death, it cannot 
claim to he historical. According to this account he 
was the son (by an unnamed father) of Eurtidil, a 
daughter of Pebia ('^laforwg, prince of the region of 
Ergyng (Erchenfield in Herefordshire), and was born 
at Madley on the River Wye. As a child be was noted 
for his precocious intellect, and by the time he attained 
manhood was already known as a scholar throughout 
Britain. He founded a college at Henllan (Hentland 
in Herefordshire), where he maintained two thou^nd 
clerks for seven years. Thence he moved to Mochros 
(perhaps Mocoas), on an island farther up the Wye, 
where he found^ an abbey. Later on he l^came 
Bishop of Llandaff, but resigned his see and retir^ to 
the Isle of Bardsey, off the coast of Carnarvonshire. 
Here with his disciples he lived as a hermit for many 
years, and here he was buried. His body was trans- 
lated by Urban, Bishop of Llandaff, to a tomb before 
the Lady-altar in “the old monastexy * of the cathe- 


dral city, which afterwards became the cathedral 
church of St. Peter. 

A few years after the “Liber Landavensis" was 
WTitton, there appeared the “Historia Regum Britan- 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and this romantic 
chronicle is the source of the later and more elaborate 
legend of St. Dubric, which describes him as “Arch- 
bishop of Caerleon" and one of the great figures of 
Ring Arthur’s court. Benedict of Gloucester and 
John de Tinmouth (as adapted by (^apgrave) devel- 
oped the fictions of Geoffrey, but their accounts are of 
no historical value. There is no record of 81. Du- 
bric’s canonization. The “Liber Landavensis" as- 
signs his death to 14 November, but he was also com- 
memorated on 4 November. The translation of his 
body, which the same authority assigns to 23 May, is 
more usually kept on 29 May. 

Eandnvensis, ed. Hees (Llandovery, 1840), 75-83, 
313-331; Geoffrey OF Monmouth, Historta Regum Bntanniat 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra (London, 
1691), 11,^654-661, 667; Capgrave, Nova Legcnda Anghce (Ox- 
ford, 1907); Alford, Pules Regia Bntannica sive Annates Ec- 
clesKv Britannic(p (Ijoyden, 1663), 1, 547-648; Challoneb, 
BnUinnui Sacra (London, 1745), II, 274-.5; Lives of the Cambro- 
British Saints, ed. Rees (Llandovery, 1863); Reeb, Essay on 
tj^ Welsh Saints (Undon, 1836), 144, 170-2, 176-8; Nedelec, 
Cambria Sacra (London, 1879), 28^323; Hole in Diet, of 
Christ Blog (London, 1877), s. v. Dubricius; Tout in Diet, 
Nai. Bwg, (London, 1888), s. v. Dubricius. 

Leslie A. St. L. Toke. 

Dubrovnik. See Ragitsa. 


Dubuque, Archdiocese of (Dubuqttensis), estab- 
lished, 28 July, 1837, cr<‘atcd an archbishopric, 1893, 
comprises that part of Iowa, (T. S. A., nortli of Polk, 
Jasper, Poweshiek, Iowa, Johnson, Cedar, and Scott, 
and east of Kossuth, Humboldt, Webster, and Boone 
Counties; an area of 18,084 sq. miles. The city is 

i, at the base of 


picturesquely situated on 

noble bluffs that rise 300 feet above the river; many 
of these eminences are crowned with Catholic institu- 
tions and fine residences. The city is named after 
Julien Dubuque, a (Canadian, who liv^ there from 1788 
to 1811, mining lead and trading with the Indians. 
His grave was marked by a cross and recently has been 
adorned with a rugged round tower of native lime- 
stone. 

The first white men to visit Iowa were the Jesuit 
Marquette and the Franciscan Hennepin. Later 
missionaries sent from (Quebec laboured among the 
Indians of Wisconsin and Iowa, and kept alive the 
Faith among the scattered pioneers. Iowa became 
ITnited States territory by the Louisiana Purchase, 
and in 1833, after treaty with the Indians, was opened 
to 8t»ttlcment. The lead mines at Dubuque attracted 
many, the fertile prairies many more, and the popu- 
lation increased rapidly. The earliest Catholic set- 
tlers were French, German, and Irish, coming directly 
from their native lands or from the Eastern States; 
soon the whole State was dotted with thriving villa^ 
and prosperous farms. The attitude of non-Catholics 
has been uniformly friendly; the coming of a priest 
and the building o? a church were genertdly met with 
favour and even with generous contributions. At 

C resent the Catholic people of the Archdiocese of Du- 
uque are about equally divided between agricul- 
tural and urban pursuits, and hold a prominent posi- 
tion in social, business, and professional life. The 
principal parishes outside of the city of Dubuque 
presided over by irremovable rectors are Clinton, 
Cedar Rapids, Independence, Marshalltown, Waterloo, 
Dyersville, Mason City, Lansing, Ackley, Cascade, 
New Vienna, and Waufeon. 

The Diocese of Dubuque was created in 1837 by 
division of that of St. Louis, and embraced the area 
north of Missouri to Canada, and east of the Missis- 
sippi to the Missouri. One priest, a zealous Domini- 
can, Samuel Mazzucholli, ministered to a scattered 
population of less than 3000; three churches had been 
DuSt; St. Raphael's at Dubuque, one at Davenport, 
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and one at Sugar Creek, Lee County. To-day in that 
same territory the Church numbers nearly 1,000,000 
souls with two ^chbishops, a score of bishops, and 
thousands of priests and religious workers. 

Bishops. — (1) Pierke-Jean-Mathias Loras, the 
first bishop, was bom at Lyons, France, 30 August, 
1792; his father and uncle were guillotined during the 
Revolution. Mathias, who had as a school-mate the 
Blessed Cur4 d'Ars, was ordained priest 12 November, 
1815, and for years was superior of the seminary 
of Largenti^re. His zeal led nim in 1829 to Mobile, 
Alabama, U. S. A,, where he laboured as pastor of Sand 
Spring Hill until 1837. Consecrated Bishop of Du- 
biKiue, at Mobile, 10 December, 1837, by Bishop For- 
tier of Mobile, he familiarized himself by letters with 
the needs of his diocese, and went to France for priests ; 
he returned 21 April, 1839, with six men of heroic 
mould, whose names are inseparably linked with the 
Catholic North-West: Joseph Cretin, who in 1851 was 
consecrated first Bishop of St. Paul, A. Ravoux, a 
noted Indian missionary, J. A. M. Pelamourgues, the 
atriarch-priest of Davenport, L. Caltier, R. Petiot, and 
. Causse, pioneer jiriests of Minnesota. At Dubuque 
the bishop was received, 19 April, 1839, with great joy 
by all classes. His administration was marked by 
piety, zeal, and providential prudence, lie multi- 
plied his priests, encouraged immigration from the 
crowded cities of the East, welcomed the Trappists 
and various orders of sisters, chose and purchased 
tracts of land in the wilderness, that are now flourish- 
ing parishes. He was eonstantly engaged in visita- 
tions and preaehing missions. By personal example 
and formation of societies, he advanced the cause of 
temperance. In his work the generosity of the peo- 
ple was supplemented by contributions from France, 
in a letter of 1839 to the Soeiety for the Pro])agation 
of the Faith of Lyons, he acknowledged a gift of $10,- 
500 for Ill’s diocese. In 1850 St. Bernardos diocesan 
seminary W’as opened, w’hich flourished for five years; 
among its students w as Henry (-osgrove, who became 
Bishop f)f Davenport. In 1854 Bishop Loras visited 
Ireland and France in quest of priests. In 1855 he 
requested and obtained as coadjutor the Rev. Clement 
Smyth, supt*rior of t he Trappist community at New’ Mel- 
leray. Bishop Loras died at Dubuque, 20Februa^, 1858. 
Where he found one jiriest and a scattered little nock, he 
left 48 priests with 00 churches and 54,000 Catholics. 

(2) Clement Smyth was b. 24 February, 1810, at 
Finlea, County Clare, Ireland; educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he entered the Cistercian Order and 
was ordained, 29 May, 1841. He was sent to the 
United States and founded New Melleray monastery, 
twelve miles from Dubuque, on land donated by 
Bishop Loras. He w’as consecrated, 3 May, 1857, by 
Archbishop Konrick of St. Louis. Bishop Smyth w’as 
a man whose deep piety and boundless charity won 
the devotion of priests and people. He held a 
synod w’hose canons remained unaltered till 1902. 
Under him immigration continued, but owing to hard 
times and the (’ivil War, not much progress w’as made 
in church-building, but the spiritual edifice was 
strengthened. At his death, 22 September, 1865, 
there were 90,000 Catholics in low’a. 

(3) Bishop Smyth w’as succeeded in 1866 by the 
Rt. Rev. John Hennessy, b. 20 August, 1825, 
in the County Limerick, Ireland. He entered Caron- 
delet seminary near St. Louis, and was ordained in 
1850. He became president of the seminary, and in 
1858 was sent to Rome as representative of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick. From 1860 to 1866 he was pastor 
of St. Joseph, Missouri. As a priest he manifested 
extraordinary prudence, learning, and eloquence. He 
was consecrated by Archbishop Kenrick, at Dubuque, 
30 Sept., 1866. Bishop Hennessy received many 
priests from Germai^ and Ireland, and in 1873 
founded St. Joseph's College and Theological Semi- 
nary in Dubuque. Existing parishes were systemat- 


ically divided, and he directed his energies especially 
to Christian education. Wherever possible schools 
were built, and heroic sacrifices were made that every 
Catholic child should be educated by Catholic teach- 
ers. Considerable and continued opposition was of- 
fered by some Catholics, not only for economic rea-. 
sons, but also because they considered the programme 
an attack on the public schools. The wisdom of the 
bishop was shown by the prosperous condition of the 
parocnial schools, which at the time of his silver Jubi- 
lee showed 12,257 pupils enrolled. Bishop Hennes^ 
assisted at the Vatican Council, and was prominent in 
the Third Plenary (.buncil of Baltimore. In 1893 he 
was made first Archbishop of Dubuque, with Daven- 
port, Omaha, Wichita, and Sioux Falls as suffragan 
sees. His death occurred 4 March, 1900. 

(4) TheMoHTREV. John J. Keane, titular Archbish- 
op of Damascus and formerly Bishem of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Rector of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, was named to succeed Archbishop Hennessy, 
24 July, 1900. Archbishop Keane w^as b. 12 Sept., 
1839, at Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal, Ireland; or- 
dained 2 July, 1866, at Baltimore; consecrated 
bishop at Baltimore 25 Aug., 1878. Synods in 
1902, 1905, and 1908 applied the Baltimore decrees 
to local conditions. (Conferences of the clergy w’ere 
held semi-annually in every deanery. Complete 
annual reports from every parisli were made through 
the chancery. His zeal for total abstinence founded 
an archdiocesan union, and in the field of educa- 
tion he encouraged ^postgraduate courses for priests^ 
doubled the faculty and buildings of St. Joseph’s 
(College, the preparatory seminary of the archdio- 
cese, which now enrolls 260 classical students, 
established a missionary band of diocesan priests, 
w^elcomed the Sisters of the Good Shepherd anil 
the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, and the 
Brothers of Mary. Thus with indefatigable zeal he 
continued th(» work of his predecessors, in 1902 the 
western portion of the archdiocese was erected into 
the new I)iocese of Sioux (’ity. 

Among the early missionaries and priests w’cre Rev. 
John McMahon, (\ P. Fitzmaurice, Daniel Maloney, 
Maurice Flavin, John Shields, James O’Gorman, w ho 
became vicar Apostolic at Omaha, M. Flannery, A. 
Hattneberger, II. Meis, Charles McCJauran, John 
Brazil, T. M. Lenihan, later Bishop of (lieyenne, C. 
Johannes, Patrick Mc(-abe, and T. Donahoe. Promi- 
nent among Catholic laymen were: C’harles Corkery, 
Postmaster under President Buchanan, Patrick 
Quigley, Gen. Geo. W. Jones, United States Senator, 
1848-1^59, and Minister to New Granada, Dennis A. 
Mahoney, Eugene Shine, Maurice Brown, Thomas 
Connolly, Cornelius Mullen, Patrick Clark, Gen. John 
Lawler, of Prairie-du-Chien, who gave many church 
sites in Iowa, Senas Huegel, Anton Heeb, Gerard 
Becker, Charles Gregoire, John Mullaney, Wm. Ryan, 
Wm. Neuman, and David Hennessy. 

The Sisters of ("harity of the B. V. M. went to Du- 
buque in 1844 from Philadelphia. The mother-house 
is now located there and they conduct two academies 
and eleven schools in various centres, besides having 
sent communities to four other states. The Sisters of 
Mercy located in 1868 in Davenport, and now have 
independent houses at Dubuque, Ck;dar Rapids, and 
Independence. The Presentation Nuns arrived from 
Ireland in 1875, and have 65 members. The Visi- 
tation Nuns conduct an academy in Dubuque ; 
they number 31 members. The Sisters of St. Francis 
came from Westphalia, Germany, and 320 of them are 
employed in schools throughout Iowa. Other sister- 
hoods represented in the archdiocese are Third Order 
of St. Dominic, Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion, Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi, M. (J., School Sis- 
ters of St. Francis, Sisters of the Holy Ghost, Sisters 
of the Holy Humility of Mary, and the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. 
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Statistics.— Official reports for 1908 give these 
figures: 222 diocesan and 9 regular priests; 165 par- 
ish churches; 63 mission churches; 50 chapels (in re- 
ligious institutions) ; 1 college for men with 380 stu- 
dents; 25 academies for the higher education of young 
women, attended by 4000 ; 96 parochial schools, with 
25,000 pupils; 1 orphanage with 225 inmates ; 7 hos- 
pitals each accommodating from 30 to 150 patients* 
one industrial home with ^ inmates; one home of the 
Good Shepherd. Catholic population, 111,112 in a 
total of 693,400. About 650 sisters of religious com- 
munities are engaged in teaching, and about 130 are 
in hospitals and other charitable work. 

Shea, History of Catholic Church in V. S. ("New York 1880- 
1892); DE Cailly, Life of Bishop Zwwm (New York,’ 1897)* 
Kempkek, History of Catholics in Iowa (Iowa City 1887)’ 
Souvenir Volume of Silver Jubilee of Archbishop I/ennessy- 
Souvenir Volume of installation of Archbishop Keane, Rkuhs 
Bw^phuMl C^^^ia of the Catholic Hierarchy of the U. S, 

J. C. Stuart. 


Due, Fronton du (called in Latin Ductus), a 
French theologian and Jesuit, b. at Bordeaux in 1558; 
d. at Paris, 25 September, 1624. At first he taught in 
various colleges of the Society and wrote for the 
dramatic representations encouraged by the Jesuits 
the “llistoire tragique de la pucellc de Domr^my, 
autrement d’Orl(»ans'* (Nancy, 1581), which was 
acted at Pont-^i-Mousson before Charles III, Duke of 
Lorraine. At a later date he took part in the theo- 
logical discussions of the age and is the author of 

Inventaires des faultes, contradictions, faulses alle- 
gations du Sieur du Plcssis, remar(|uees en son livre 
de la Sainte Eucharistic, par les th6ologieiis de Bor- 
deaux (Bordeaux, 1599-1001). This is one of the 
many refutations of the treatise on the Eucharist 
issued in 1598 by the Huguenot tlieologian Du Plcssis- 
Mornay. The Protestant publicist matle a reply to 
which Fronton du Due rejoined in 1602. 

At the suggestion of (/asaubon, Henry IV con- 
templattnl the publication of manuscripts of the royal 
library. The clergy of France decided to confide the 
revision of the Greek Fathers to the Jesuits, and 
Fronton du Due was chosen by the Society to labour 
on this project. Accordingly he published the works 
of St. John Chrysostom (Paris, 100t)-24) and a “Bili- 
liotheca veterum Patrura” (Paris, 1024, 2 vols. in 
folio) . The Bibliotheca ’’ contains a large number of 
the ( Ireek Fathers w ith Latin translations (see the list 
in Sommervogel, III, 245), and serv^es as a supple- 
ment to the great collection of Margarin de la Bigne 
known as “Sacra Biblititheca Sanctorum Patnim^\ 
After the death of Fronton du Due there w*as issiunl an 


edition of Nicephorus Callistus (Paris, 1030, 2 vols. in 
folio) which he had undertaken. This edition follows 
a Vienna manuscript that had belonged to the library 
of Matthias ('^orvinus; its publication had lieen de- 
layed by a series of curious complications in which the 
political schemes of Richelieu were involvetl. Fronton 
du Due had also occupied himself ivitli the Greek 
texts of the Bible and had begun a revision of the 
text, but this w^as not completed. Librarian from 
1604 of the College de Clermont at Paris, he reorgan- 
ized the library, which had been scatteri^l during the 
period in which the Jesuits had been obliged to aban- 
uon the school. While holding this position he also 
taught (1618-23) positive theology. , 

OuDiN, in Nickron, M^moires pour servir h I histoiredj's 
homines illustres de la rfipubliquc des Uttres (Ians, 
XXXVIII, 103: Sommervogel. Bibliothi^ de la c, de J. 
(Paris. 1897). III. 233-49. P^ur. LkMT. 


Du Outge, Charuss Dufresnb, histon.an and 
philologist,!), at Amiens, France, 18 Dec., 1610; d. at 
Paris, 1688. His father, who was a magistrate, had 
him educat^ by the Jesuits at Amiens, and the young 
man afterwards studied law at Orleans ami w*as aamit- 
ted to the Bar before the Parlement of Pans, 11 Au- 


g^t, 1631. But the legal professian failing to satisfy 
him, he returned to Amiens, married there in 1638 and 
m 1645 purchased the position of Treasurer of France 
father-in-law. Obliged to leave Amiens in 
1068 (m account of the plague, he settled in Paris, 
where he died. Neither his official duties nor his fam- 
ily cares (he was the father of ten children) prevented 
hirn from following scholarly pursuits, (’onversant 
I he was consulted on all sides, 

and he obtained much information through his corre- 
spondence. His unremitting energy was largely ex- 
pended on the history of France and that of ( Constan- 
tinople. To insure a solid basis for his researches, he 
began by mastering the languages of the texts and 
Wiis unceasing in his efforts to increase his knowleilge 
of Byzantine Greek and Low Latin. 

Tw*o groat and useful works were the outcome of 
this prejiaration and even yet suffice to secure the 
scholarly reputation of their author; they were the 
‘Udossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae latinitatis” 
(Paris, 3 vols. fol. 1()78; new edition with addenda by 
Dorn (^arpentier, Paris, 7 vols., 4to, 1840-1850; 10 
vols., 1882-1887), and the ''Glossarium ad scriptores 
media? et infimae gra'citatis ’ * (Paris, 2 vols. fob, 1688). 
(Iiief among his other works are: ‘‘llistoirc de PEm- 
pire de Constantinople sous les empereurs fraiiQois*' 
(Paris, 1657, 1 vol. fob); “Triiite historique du chef 
de Saint Jean-Baptistc” (Paris, 1666, 4to); ‘M!is- 
toirc dc Saint Louis’' (Paris, 1068, 2 vols. fob); the 
‘^Historia Byzantina" (Paris, 1680, 2 vols. fob), edi- 
tions of the Byzantine historians, notably of Zonaras 
(Paris, 1686, 2 vols. fol.); and the ‘H'hronicon Pas- 
chale’' (Paris, 1689, fob). He left many manuscripts 
which, after being w'idcly scattered, were colle('ted 
toward the middle of the eighteenth century by bis 
grand-nephew Dufresne d'Aubigny and are now nearly 
all preserved in the National Library, I'aris. From 
these have been compiled th(» “Histoin^ d(‘ la Ville 
d'Aniiens (published l)y Hardouin at Anuens, 1<S40) 
and '^Lcs families (Foutre-mer (published by Rey in 
the “Documents inedits de Phistoire d(* France", Paris, 
1869). 

B4L.UZB, Kmstoln de vitd et morte C, Du Canqe ad Bus. 
Itenaudotum U^an.s, 1688), reprinted preface In the Chrontcon 
Paschale, Nicerom, JUrmurrspffursfrfurii V hisioire des hommes 
lUustres (Paris, 1727-1745), Vlll; Notice des ourrages manus- 
ents de M. Ihi Cnngp m Journal des Savants fOctoher-Decera- 
ber, 1749); and Dofhksnk d'Aubigny, Mrtnoire historique sur 
les manuscrits dc M, Du Cange (Pans. 1752) 

Paul Lejay. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna> painter, and founder of 
the Sienese School, b. about 1255 or 1260, place not 
known; d. 3 August, 1319. About this time Siena 
was at the zenith of her political power. She had just 
defeated Florence on the field of Montaperti (4 Sep- 
tember, 1200), and an era of marvellous development 
followed this coutpiest. Then was begun the huge 
task of building the cathedral, wdiere, in 1206, was 
commenced the incom])arable pulpit sculptured by 
Nicholas of Pisa, and it was under these nourishing 
conditions that Duccio received his artistic education. 
Ilowcver, he owed nothing to the (lothic style nor to 
the naturalistic renaissance of Nicholas oi Pisa; he 
allied himself cxclasively with Byzantine tradition. 
Duccio has been called the ‘‘Last of the Greeks", and 
his genius consisted in giving exquisite expression to 
the refined sentiment of the masters of Byzantium, 
discovering its original meaning despite the barbar- 
oas, hideous imitations made by a degenerate school. 

Duccio is first mentioned in 1278, when he was en- 
gaged upon minor work, such as painting the coffers 
of the archives and the tablettes (memorandum-books) 
of the Bicchtirna, one of them for the year 1293 
now in the Industrial Museum of Berlin. But his 
great work at this time was the famous “ Madonna de' 
Ruccellai" — one of the most illustrious specimens of 
Italian painting — ^preserved at Florence in a side- 
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chapel of Santa Maria Novella and, on the authority 
of Vasari, so long considered one of Cimabue’s master- 
pieces. But that the painting was Duccio^s is now 
beyond question, as Milsmesi has published the text of 
a contract drawn up for this picture, 15 April, 1285, 
between the artist and the rectors of the Confraternity 
of the Virmn. Although still hieratical and archaic, 
Duccio ^s Madonna^', when compared, for instance, 
with that of Guido of Siena, painted in 1221 and 
shown to-day in the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena, seems 
fully to deserve its celebrity. 

But it was in 1311 that Duccio achieved his princi- 
pjd work, the glory of which is destined to remain tra- 
aitional, the great reredos for the high altar of the 
Siena cathedral. This panel, removed in the fifteenth 
century, may now be seen in the museum of the Opera 
del Duomo. The day of its installation was observed 
as a public feast ; shops were closed and bells were rung 
and the people of the city, carrying lighted candles, 
solemnly escorted the picture from the artist's resi- 
dence at the Porta Stalloreggi to the cathedral. This 
painting was indeed a national masterpiece and in 
this regard is comparable only to the reredos by Van 
Eyck in Flemish painting. The two sides represent the 
two Testaments of the school. The back comprises 
twenty-six scenes from the life of Jesus between the 
entry into Jerusalem and the Ascension. The steps, 
now taken apart, were decorated with twenty other 
scenes representing Christ’s childhood, and His mira- 
cles, and the life of the Virgin. In fact, the theme was 
the same as that treated by Giotto in 1305 in the 
Arena of Padua. But Duccio consulted Byzantine 
formularies only, and his compositions resemble the 
famous miniatures of the ^‘Evangclistarium” of Ros- 
sano, or those of the great Benedictine school of Mont' 
Amiata. However, apart from his perfect taste in col- 
our and in style, Duccio excelled in the essentially Greek 
elegance of his portrayal of ordinary life. He aboun^ 
in genre pictures as pure as some of the selections in 
the Anthology. The scene of Peter before the High- 
Priest ’ the dialogue of the holy women with the angel 
at the Sepulchre, and the “Pilgrims of Emmaus” are 
models of poetic conception expressed in a familiar, 
true-to-life, lyric fashion. On the front of the great 
panel is the “Madonna Maest^” (Majesty), which is in 
reality the “Madonna de’ Rucccllai” more amply, 
richly, and harmoniously develoj^ed. Never did 
Byzantine painting attain greater plasticity of expres- 
sion. But here the form is animated by a new senti- 
ment, a tenderness that manifests itself in the distich 
engraved on the step of the Virgin’s throne: — 

MATER SANCTA DEI, SIS CAUS8A 8ENIS REQUIEI 
SIS DUCCIO VITA, TE QUIA PINXIT ITA. 

(Holy Mother of God, give peace unto Siena; obtain 
for me that, as I have painted Thee so fair, I may live 
eternally.) 

Duccio painted only frame (and panel) pictures 
and, without doubt, miniatures, and hence the obliv- 
ion into which he fell in a country where monumental 
painting alone is glorified. Nevertheless his is the 
first of the great names in Italian painting. He pre- 
ceded Giotto by a score of years and had the honour 
of founding an original Sienese school at a time when 
there were as yet no painters in Florence: since, in 
1285, it was to him that the Florentines had to have 
recourse. And the most magnificent work of the 
Sienese School, the “Maestri” by Simone di Mar- 
tino, in the Palazzo Pubblico (1315) is but an en- 
largement of Duccio’s. His type of beauty and his 
poetic ideal were indelibly impressed upon this chaim- 
mg school. Duccio seems to have been gay and 
li^t-hearted. In 1313 he was imprisoned for debt 
and at another time fined for refusing to mount guard. 
Some of his lesser works are preserved in various 
collections in the Siena Museum, the National Gallery, 
London, and at Windsor. 


MiLANKsn DocumenH ver la atoria dell* arte aeneae (Sieiut. 
1854), 1; Cbowb and Cavalcasxlli^ Storia deUapUtura in 
Italia (2nd ed., Florence, 1899), Hi; Lanqton Douglas, 
Hiatary of Siena (London. 1902); Venturi, Storia dell* arte 
lialiana (Milan, 1907), V; Pbrat6, Duccio in Gazette dea 
Beauz-Arta (Feb. and Sept., 1893); Lxbini, Noiizie di Duccio 
mttore (Bollettino aeneae dt atoria patria, 1898); Lanoton 
Douglas, Diuxio in Monthly Review (Aug., 1903); Richter, 
Lecturea on (he National OaXHery (London, 1898). 

Louis Gillet. 

Duchesne, Philippine-Rose, founder in America 
of the first houses of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
b. at Grenoble, France. 29 August, 1769; d. at St. 
Charles, Missouri, 18 October 1852. She was the 
daughter of Pierre-Fran^ois Duchesne, an eminent 
lawyer. Her mother was a P^rier, ancestor of Casimir 
P4rier, President of France in 1894. She was edu- 
cated by the Visitation Nuns, entered that order, saw 
its dispersion during the Reign of Terror, vainly at- 
tempted the re-establishment of the convent of Ste- 
Marie-d’en-Haut, near Grenoble, and finally, in 1804, 
accepted the offer of Mother Barat to receive her com- 
munity into the Society of the Sacred Heart. From early 
childhood the dream of Philippine had been the apos- 
tolate of souls: heathen in distant lands, the neglected 
and poor at home. N ature and grace combined to fit her 
for this high vocation ; education, suffering, above all, 
the guidance of Mother Barat trained her to become 
the pioneer of her order in the New World. In 1818 
Mother Duchesne set out with four companions for 
the missions of America. Bishop Dubourg welcomed 
her to New Orleans, whence she sailed up the Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis, finally settling her little colony at 
St. Charles. “Poverty and C'hristian heroism are 
here”, she wrote, “ana trials are the riches of priests 
in this land.” Cold, hunger, and illness; opposition, 
ingratitude, and calumny, all that came to try the 
courage of this missioner, served only to fire her lofty 
and indomitable spirit with new zeal for the spread of 
truth. Other foundations followed, at Florissant, 
Grand Cdteau, New Orleans, St. Louis, St. Michael; 
and the approbation of the society in 1826 by Leo XII 
recognized the good being done in these parts. She 
yeanied to teach the poor Indians, and old and broken 
as she was, she went to labour among the Pottowatomies 
at Sugar Creek, thus realizing the desire of her life. 
Stirred by the recitals of Father De Smet, S.J., she 
turned her eyes towards the Rocky Mountain missions ; 
but Providence led her back to St. Charles, where she 
died. Thirty-four years of mission toil, disappoint- 
ment, endurance, self-annihilation sufficed, inaeed, to 
prove the worth of this valiant daughter of Mother 
Barat. She had opened the road, others might walk 
in it; and the success hidden from her eyes was well 
seen later by the many who rejoiced in the rapid 
^read of her order over North and South America. 
Sincere, intense, generous, austere yet affectionate, 
endowed with large capacity for suffering and work. 
Mother Duchesne^ was a stern character that needed 
and took the moulding of Mother Barat. Preliminary 
steps for her beatification have already been taken. 

Baunard, Hxatoxre de la Mf‘re Duchesne (Pan», 1876), tr. 
Fullerton (Roehampton, 1879); Ward, Life of VenerMe 
Madeleine Sophie Barat (Roehampton, 1900); Connelly, Rev. 
Mother Ducheane in The Month (London, 1898). XCl; Rev. 
Mother Philippine Ducheane in The Meaaenger (New York, 
1890). 

Catherine M. Lowth. 

Duckett, Jambs. Venerable, Martyr, b. at Gil- 
fortrigs in the parisn of Skelsmergh in Westmoreland, 
England, date imcertain, of an ancient family of that 
county; d. 9 April, 1601. He was a bookseller and 
publisher in London. His godfather was the well- 
known martyr James Leyboume of Skelsmergh. He 
seems, however, to have been brought up a Protestant, 
for he was converted while an apprentice in London 
by reading a Catholic hook lent him by a friend. Be- 
fore he could be received into the Church he was twice 
imprisoned for not attending the Protestant service, 
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and was obUged to compound for his apprenticeship 
and leave his master. He was finally reconciled by a 
venerable priest named Weekes who was imprisoned 
in the Gatehouse at Westminster. After two or three 
years he married a Catholic widow, but out of his 
twelve years of married life, no less than nine were 
^nt in prison, owing to his zeal in propagating 
Catholic literature and his wonderful constancy in his 
new-found faith. His last apprehension was brought 
a^ut by Peter Bullock, a bookbinder, who betrayed 
him in order to obtain his own release from prison. 
His house was searched on 4 March, 1601, Catholic 
books were found there, and Duckett was at once 
thrown into Newgate. At his trial, Bullock testified 
that he had bound various Catholic books for Duckett 
which the martyr acknowledged to be true. The jury 
found him not guilty, but Judge Popham at once 
stood up and bade them consider well what they did, 
for Duckett had had bound for him Bristowc’s ^'Mo- 
tives", a controversial work peculiarly odious to Ang- 
licans on account of its learning and cogency. The 
jury thereupon reversed their verdict and brought in 
the prisoner guilty of felony. At the same time three 
priests, Page, Tichbome, and Watkinson, were con- 
demned to death. Bullock did not save himself by 
his treachery, for he was conveyed in the same cart 
with Duckett to TVbum, where both were executed, 
19 April, 1601. There is an account, written by his 
son, the Prior of the English (^arthusians at Nicuport 
(Flanders), of James Duckett’s martyrdom. On the 
way to Tyburn he was given a cup of wine; he drank 
and desired his wife to drink to Peter Bullock, and 
freely to forgive him. At the gallows his last thoughts 
were for his betr^wer. Ho kissed him and implored 
him to die in the Catholic Faith. 

John Duckett, VENEnABLE, Martyr, probably a 
grandson of Venerable James Duckett, b. at Under- 
winder, in the parish of Sedbergh, Yorkshire, in 160.*1; 
d. 7 September, 1644. He was ordained priest in 1639 
and afterwards went to Paris where he studievl three 


years in the (.ollege of Arras. He had an extraordi- 
nary gift of prayer, and while yet a student would 
spend whole nights in contemplaUon. On his way to 
the English mission, he spent two months in spiritual 
exercises, under the direction of his uncle, the Carthu- 
sian prior at Nieiiport. He laboured for about a year 
in Durham, and was taken near Wolsingham on lus 
way to baptize two children, 2 July, 1644. The place 
which tradition declares to be that of his arrest is now 


marked by a tall stone cross. Carried to Sunderland, 
he wjis examined by a Parliamentary Committee of 
sequestrators, and placed in irons. He confessed his 
priesthood and was thereupon sent up to London with 
Father Ralph Corbie, S. J. (q. v.), who had been ar- 
rested about the same time near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
They were committed to Newgate, and edified the 
crowds of Catholics who flockf^l to see them by their 
joyousness, their sanctity, and their longing to suffer 
for Christ. A reprieve for one of them having been 
obtained, each ret used to take it for himself. On his 
way to execution, Duckett astonished all by his super- 
natural joy; comforting those who wept for him, he 
said smiling: ‘'Why weep you for nae who am glad at 
heart of this happy day?’ His jailers even were so 
struck by his gladness that they exclaimed assuredly 
this man dies for a good cause”. He suffered with 
Father Corbie, at Tyburn. In a farewell letter to the 
Bishop of Chalcedon, he wrote on the eve of his mar- 
tyrdom: "I fear not death, nor I contemn not life. 
If life were my lot, I would endure it patienuy; but 
if death, I shall receive it joyfully, for that Christ is 
my life, and death is my gain. Never sinw my re- 
ceiving of Holy Orders efid I so much fear death M l 
did life, and now, when it approacheth can I famtr 
PoLLKN, AtU of English 

NorUi Country Martyr, the John Duckett i^ith 

trait. London); Challonbb, Memoirs (London^^ ^^1^ ’ 
Bibl. Diet, Eni, Cath„ II. BedE CamM. 


Ducoudray, Li;oN. See Commune, Martyrs of 
the Paris. 

Du Ooudray, Philippe-Charlbs-Jean-Baptisth- 
Tronson, soldier, b. at Reims, France, 8 September, 
1738; d. at Philadelphia, U. S. A., 11 September, 1777. 
He was educated for the army and showed great merit 
as an engineer. He was adjutant-general of artillery 
and considered one of the best military experts in 
France when, in 1776, he volunteered to go to America 
to assist the colonists in their revolt against England. 
Silas Deane and Benjamin Franklin, the American 
agents, promised him a commission as major-general 
with command of the artillery. iTiis stipulation gave 
great offence to the officers already attached to the 
army when he arrived from France, in May, 1777, with 
twenty-nine other officers and twelve sergeants of 
artillery. Several of the more prominent threatened 
to resign. As a compromise he was made inspector- 
general 11 August, 1777, with the rank of major- 
general, and assigned to command the works along the 
Delaware. On 11 Sept., 1777, he was drowned while 
crossing the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia, the 
horse on which he was seated becoming frightened and 
dragging him overboard. Congress gave him an offi- 
cial funeral and attended his requiem Mass, 18 Sept., 
1777, in St. Mary’s church. This was one of the four 
occasions on which Congress was officially present at 
Mass during the Revolution, the others being the 
requiem on 8 May, 1780, for Don Juan de Miralles, the 
agent of the Spanish Government, and the Te Deums 
on 4 July, 1779, and 4 November, 1781, all being cele- 
brated at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. Du Coudray was 
buried in St. Mary’s churchyard, but the grave is now 
unknown. 

Griffi.n, Cathohes and the Anuncan Revolution (Ridley Park, 
Pennsylvania, 1907); Cyclopedta of Am Btog , s v ; Hhka, 
Ifist of Cath Ch. m U. S. (New York, 1889-^2); Hkitman, 
JIi,stoncal Rvgwivr of the Officers of the Continental Army (Wash- 
ington, 1893). 

Thomas F. Meehan. 


Ducrue, Francis Bennon, missionary in Mexico, 
b. at Munich, Bavaria, of French parents, 10 June, 
1721; d. there 30 March, 1779. He became a member 
of the SocietAT of Jesus in 1738, and ten years later was 
sent to California, where he laboured zealously imtil 
the expulsion of the order in 1767. When that un- 
toward event took place, Ducrue was the superior of 
all the (^alifornia missions. He submitted uncom- 
plainingly to the decree of expulsion and even co- 
operated with the royal commission in enforcing its 
provisions. The Jesuits withdrew, taking with them 
only their clothing and a few books ; this was all the 
wealth they carried away from California after seventy 
years of work in its missions. Ducrue eventually re- 
turned to his native land. He wrote in Latin “A 
Journey from ( "alifornia through the district of Mexico 
to Eun)pe in the year 1767”, which was translated 
into German for the “ Nachrichten von verschiedenen 
Landern des spanischen Amerika” of Christoph von 
Murr (Halle, 1809, 2d pt., p. 489-530). 11. H. Ban- 
croft regards this as “a standard work on the subject 
so far as (’alifornia is concerned” (Works, XV, 478). 
He left also a “ Relation of the Expulsion of the Sch 
ciety of Jesus from Mexico and in particular from Cali- 
fornia in 1767”. This document is likewise found in 
Murr (vol. XII, p. 217-276), and was translated into 
French and published by Fr. Carayon in his “ Docu- 
ments In4dits” (Paris, 1876). Murr also gives some 
interesting specimen of the language of California, 
which were communicated to him by Ducrue. 


SoMMERVOOEL, de la c. dc J., HI, 2M, Supplement; 

liCHAUD, Btog. Unit) (Paris. 1852), XI, 419; Carayon, Docu- 
ments /n«?di/A (Poitiers, 1876); De feA^ER, * 

[ c de J., I, 1677; Bancroft, NoHh Mexican States and lexM 
5an Francisco, 1884), I, 476. 478: Clinch, Calif omia and Its 
fiMsions (San Franciflco, 1884), I, ch. ix, 178 sqq. 
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The intrinsic reason why duelling is in itself sinful 
and reprehensible is that it is an amitrary attack on 
God’s right of ownership as regards human life. 
Only the owner and master of a thing has the right at 
pleasure to destroy it or expose it to the danger of de- 
struction. But man is not the owner and master of 
his life; it belongs, instead, entirely to his Creator. 
Now man can only call that his property and treat it 
as such which is intended in the first instance for his 
benefit, so that he has the right to exclude others from 
the use of the same. Man, however, is not created 
primarily for himself but for the glory and service of 
God. Here below he is to serve his Creator and Lord 
as long as the Lord wills and thus attain his own salva- 
tion. For this end God has given man life, main- 
tains it for him, and has bestowed on him the instinct 
of self-preservation. But if man is not the master of 
his life, he has not the right to expose it at pleasure to 
destruction or even deliberately to seek such danger. 
In order rightfully to expose the life to danger there 
must be a justifiable reason, and even then the risking 
of life is only permissible, not the end to be sought in 
itself. What is said of one's own life applies also to 
the life of one’s fellow-man. Every man has the right 
in case of necessity forcibly to defend himself against 
an unlawful attack on his life, even if it cost the life of 
the assailant; this is a requirement of public safety; 
but apart from such defence no nmn has the right as a 
private individual to injure the life of his fellow-man 
or at pleasure to expose his own to similar danger. 
Hence it is easy to perceive that a duellist unjustifi- 
ably exposes both his own life and that of his fellow-man, 
consequently is guilty of a wrongful assumption of the 
right of God, the Lord of life and death. To make 
this clear it is only necessary to examine the pretexts 
used to palliate duelling, or, what is the same, to look 
into the aims sought to be attained by this custom. 
One of the principal reasons given in justification of 
duelling is the obtaining of satisfaction. A man is in- 
sulted or injured in reputation, and in order to obtain 
satisfaction challenges the defamer. But besides the 
offence against civil law in seeking to establish one’s 
rights with weapons, thus evading the authority of the 
State, a duel is totally unsuited to the attainment of 
satisfaction and in addition is wrongful. Satisfaction 
consists in the offender withdrawing his insult and 
treating the offended person with respect and honour. 
This end cannot, however, be attained by duelling. 
When the one who has given the provocation accepts 
the challenge he does not thereby withdraw the insult* 
he intends, rather, to maintain it by weapons ana 
shows himself, moreover, ready to add other and 
greater wrongdoing to the first, masmuch as he may 
severely wound or even kill the challenger. Moreover, 
who would allow to the man whom he wishes to compel 
to make good a wrong the same chance of victory as to 
himself, i. e. who would give the offender the oppor- 
tunity to add to the wrong he has already done an 
even more heinous injury? Yet this is what the chal- 
lenger does in granting his adversary the same weapons 
and the same chance for success as he claims for him- 
self. 

Another reason offered in justification of duelling is 
self-defence. The duellist desires to avoid the loss of 
the respect of his peers and thus to retain his office and 
his income, or, as is said, to defend his honour and his 
social position. It is unfortunately only too true tliat 
to-day the conscientious opponent of duelling, especi- 
ally m the armyj must often suffer great losses. 
Nevertheless duelling cannot be justified as self-de- 
fence. Honour and the respect of others cannot be 
preserved by the use of arms, nor in a duel is there any 
actual vindication of these. The duel implies that the 
honour of the challenger has already been injured, and 
consequently that this injury is an accomplished fact; 
besides, the duel takes place according to agreement, 
80 that it is not a case of self-defence against sud- 


den attack. But the word 8 sZ/-de/cnce is used in a 
broader sense. According to the prejudices existing 
in certain circles, the person who does not answer an 
insult by a challenge or who declines a challenge is 
held to oe dishonourable and cowardly; thus it may be 
that a man’s entire social position is at stake. Yet, 
from its very nature, a duel is an unsuitable and illicit 
method of preserving or rehabilitating honour. Look 
at a duel nrst from the point of view of the person 
injured. He must, it is said, send a challenge because 
he has been insulted. Two cases, however, are here 

E ossible. Either his moral character and good name 
ave been attacked, or the specific charge of cowardice 
has been made against him. If the former be the case, 
the duel is manuestly unsuited to defend the injured 
man’s honour. A duel can never prove that the per- 
son attacked is a man of honour, is not a simpleton, 
has not committed adultery, or the like. A man with- 
out character or morals can be just as skilful in hand- 
ling weapons as his honourable opponent. If the 
quarrel hinges on the charge of cowardice, a duel is 
apparently a proper means of disproving the same. 
But in this instance the challenger directly endangers 
his life in order to prove that he is no coward. Con- 
sequently he cannot say that he only suffers his life to 
be endangered, he deliberately seeks this danger in 
order to show his courage. And, according to our 
former statements, this is to dispose of one’s life un- 
lawfully. It cannot be said in reply that the injured 
person merely intends the rehabilitation of his honour. 
That is certainly the final aim of the duel, but the first 
and direct aim is to prove one’s courage by fighting 
the duel. Is it permissible, however, to risk one^s own 
life and that of one’s fellow-man merely as a means of 
proving one’s courage? If this be correct, it would 
be equally allowable to enter a lion’s cage, sword in 
hand, if public opinion demanded such proof of per- 
sonal bravery. Hence it follows that the duel is not 
in reality a proper means to demonstrate one's courage, 
for true courage is a moral virtue which is not blind 
and foolhardy, but exposes itself to danger only if 
reason demand it. What has been said of the injured 
party is applicable also to the party mving the provo- 
cation, the one who is challenged. If he has acted un- 
justly he should as a man of honour offer reparation; 
that is his duty, and the refusal to perform this duty 
plainly gives him no right to fight a duel with his 
opponent. If he is not in the wrong he ought to refuse 
the challenge. The only ground for which a chal- 
lenge might be accepted would be fear of the accusa- 
tion of cowardice; that this reason is, however, not 
tenable has already been shown. It surely is the basest 
cowardice to do, through fear of being accused of 
want of courage, what sober reflection would lead any 
man of sense to condemn as immoral and wrong. 

The conclusion necessarily to be drawn from the 
above is: whoever is killed in a duel is indirectly 
guilty of self-murder, because he has for no justifiable 
reason risked his life, and whoever slays his adversary 
in a duel is ^ilty of unjustifiable homicide, because he 
has taken tne risk of causing death without any ri^t 
to do so; this holds true even thou^ he did not 
directly intend his opponent's death. The above ap- 
plies not only to duels undertaken by private indi- 
viduals of their own free will, but also to duels fought 
on account of personal grievances by order of State 
authorities. Tnose in authority have not the ri^t to 
dispose at their pleasure of the life of the subject. 
Should a dispute be laid before them, they should ex- 
amine the matter judicially and punish the guilty 

n . If the guilt cannot be proved the accused 
i be acquitted ; in such a case the authorities have 
no right to command a duel and thus expose the inno- 
cent to the same peril as the ^Ity. This has all the 
more force, as duels often tedee place on aocoimt of 
wronM which are not to-day punished with death by 
civil law. 
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DatDuM inninem Urfprung und Weitm (Paderbom. 1884V 
Da» Duett ala Emancipation der Bhre (Freiburg im Br 184AV 
Tonoeronb de Campiqnedlles, HtaUnre dee duela anaeneei 
(Pari. 18M): Nahmwbk., Daa 
1804); Ott, Oeschj^te dea Zweikampfa oiler Volker und 2ci/m 
(OlmUt*, 1866); HObbchi^r, Daa DueU (Elberfeld. 1868? 
yoN Be^w, Dos Du^ in Deutschland (1896); Griepenkerl. 
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for biflhopB jubilw (Trier, 1906); Wierinqer, Dan Dvell von 
dem RtchteratufU der Religion, der Moral, dea Rechis und dpr 
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299; Cathhein, Moralphiloaophie (Freiburg im Br 1904)’ ll’ 
Paulsen, Syatem der Ethik (Berlin. 1900), 11, 101 sqq ; Lasson* 
Syatem der Rechtaphiloaophie (Berlin, 1882). 648; von Boou- 
LAWSKi, Die ArUiduellheweaung (Berlin, 1902); Spohn Die 
konvenhonellen Gebrduche heim Zweikampf (Berlin, IWl)! 

V. Cathrein. 


Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan, politician and author, 
b. at Monaghan, Ireland, 12 April, 1810; d. at Nice, 
France, 9 Feb., 1903. Educate in his native town, 
he contributed, at an early age, to the ‘‘Northern 
Herald’', and in 1836 joined the staff of the Dublin 
“Morning Register" of which he shortly afterwards 
became sub-editor. In 1839, being appointed editor 
of the newly established Ulster Catholic paper, “Tlie 
Vindicator he went to Belfast, where he resided till 
1842. Going to Dublin in the summer of that year, 
he met two young barristers, Thomas Davis and John 
Dillon, and in conjunction with them he founded 
“The Nation", the first number of which atipeared in 
October. Duffy was editor, Dillon and Davis were 
among its contributors, and what with the ability of 
editor and contributors, the freshness and vigour of 
style, and the manly and militant tone adopted on 
public (juestions, the paper soon became a power. Its 
whole-hearted support of Repeal filled the meetings 
and the coffers of the Repeal Association, and O’Con- 
nell gratefully recognized its assistance. Peel also 
noted its influence, and when O’Connell was prose- 
cuted in 1844, Duffy was with him in the dock and sub- 
sec luently his fellow-prisoner in Kilmainham. Later, 
in the strug^es between the Young and the Old Ire- 
landers, Duffy took sides with the former against 
O’Connell, and was one of those who helped to found 
the Irish Confederation, lie specially resented 
O’Connell’s alliance with the ^^’higs, as he did the in- 
tolerance and presumption of John O’Connell. The 
failure of the Repeal movement, the horrors of the 
famine, and the death of O’Connell weakened his 
faith in constitutional action, and for a time, in 1848, 
he advocated revolutionary measures. The Govern- 
ment, in consei^ucnce, seized his paper and threw 
Duffy into prison; but, though tried four times in 
succession, tlie prosecution failed, owing chiefly to the 
great ability of nis lawyer, Isaac Butt. In the revived 
“Nation", in 1849, Duffy reverted to constitutional 
agitation, and with Lucas and others established in 
1850 the Tenant League, which at the general election 
of 1852 returned forty members of parliament pledged 
to Tenant Right and Independent Opposition, Duffy 
himself being returned for New Ross, County Wex- 
ford. The treachery of the place-hunters, Keogh and 
Sadlier, soon wrecked the party, and, when Lucas 
died, Duffy in despair resigned his seat and left for 
Melbourne, Australia, where he arrived early in 1856. 
Though determined to avoid politics, he was induced 
to enter the Victorian Parliament, where his gr^t 
abilities made him at once a prominent figure. He 
filled in succession the position of minister of public 
works and minister of public lands, and for a brief 
period was prime minister. Ultimately he becanae 
speaker, receiving also the honour of knighthood. 
These honours and dignities he reached without ever 
denying either his country or faith, or ever faih^ to 
defend them when assailed. He consistently cham- 
pioned the labourers and the fanners against the capi- 
talists and the squatters, and when he left Victona in 
1880 the whole colony regarded him as one of the 
ablest and most useful of ner public men. His last 


years were devoted to writing several valuable histor- 
ical works: “Young Ireland’’ (Dublin, 1884); also 
T Years of Irish History’’ (London, 1883); 
j North and South’’ (London, 1886); 

and My Life in Two Hemispheres ’’ (London, 1903). 

Frederick Lucaa (London, 1887): Mitchell, 
inc Last Comueat of Ireland (Perhaps) (New York, I860;; 
U Connell, Correspondence (London, 1888). 

E. A. D’Alton. 


D^amel, Jean-Baptiste, a French scientist, phil- 
osopher, and theologian, b. at Vire, Normandy (now in 
the department of Calvados), 11 June, 1624; d. at 
Paris, 6 August, 1706. He began his studies at Caen 
and completed them at Paris. In 1642, being only 
eighteen years of age, Duhamel published an explana- 
tion of the work of Theodosius called “Spherics", to 
which he added a treatise on trigonometry. The fol- 
lowing year he entered the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory, which he left ten years later to take charge of the 
parish of Neuilly-sur-Marne. Resigning this position 
in 1663, he became chancellor of the church of Bayeux. 
When Colbert founded the Academic des Sciences 
(1666), he appointed Duhamel its first secretary. 
Duhamel held this office until 1697, when he resigned 
and, upon his own recommendation, was succeeded by 
Fontenelle. With Colbert’s brother, the Marquis de 
Croissy, he went, in 1668, first to Aix-la-(^hapelle for 
the peace negotiations, and later to England, where 
he came in touch with the foremost scientists, espe- 
cially with the physicist Boyle. 

Duhainel’s works are “Philosophia moralis Chris- 
tiana" (Angers, 1052); “Astronoiuia physica" (Paris, 
1659); “De meteoris et fossilihus" (Paris, 1659); “De 
consensu veteris et novte philosophifc" (Paris, 1663), a 
treatise on natural philosophy in which the Greek and 
scholastic tlicories are compared with those of Des- 
cartes; “De corporum affectionibus" (Paris, 1670); 
“De mente humanA" (Paris, 1072); “De corpore ani- 
mal o" (Paris, 1673); “Philosophia vetiis et nova ad 
usiim scholae accommodata" (Paris, 1078). This last 


work, composed by order of Colbert as a textbook for 
colleges, ran through many editions. He also pub- 
lished: “Theologia speculatrix et practica" (7 vols., 
Paris, 1090), abridged in five volumes for use as a text- 
book in seminaries (Paris, 1694); “Regisc scientianim 
Academia* historia" (Paris, 1098; enlarged edition, 
1701); “ Jnslitntiones biblicae" (Paris, 1698), in which 
are examined the (piestions of the authority, integrity, 
and inspiration of the Bible, the value of the Hebrew 
text and of its translations, the style and method of in- 
terpretation, Biblical geography, and chronolo^; 
“Biblia sacra VulgatsB editionis" (Paris, 1705), with 
introductions, notes, chronological, historical, and 
geographical tables. In his choice of opinions, Du- 
hamel shows great impartiality and unoiased judg- 
ment. His admiration for empirical science does not 
make him despise the speculations of his predecessors, 
but he examines and criticizes both sides carefully, 
tries to reconcile them, and, if this be impossible, gives 
his own opinion. Brucker, in his history of phil- 
osophy, calls him “vir et judicii laude clarissimus et 
doctrinte copia celeberrimus", Fontenelle praises 
his noble character and his disinterestedness ; his char- 
ity, which “was exercised too frequently not to be- 
come known, notwithstanding his care to conceal it"; 
his humility, which was not only on his lips, but was 
“a feeling based on science itself". 

ViALARi), J.-fi. Duhamel (Paris, 1884); MoRiN-LAVALLfiE, 
Brbhographie vtrotae (Caen, 1879); Fontenelle, 
renouvcllement de V Acadl^mie royale dea sciences en MDCXCIX, 
et lea Elogea hxatonquea de tons lea Acadhniciena morta depuia ce 
renouvcllement (Pans. 1706); Chalmers, Brographical Dtcfipri- 
aru (London. 1814). XVII. 84; BnvcKKR Hvttoria cntica phrl- 
oaophia (2nded., Leipzig. 1767). IV. 760; Dupin, Nouvelle bthlt- 
othFoue dea auteurs eccUauiatiquea (2nd ed., Pans and Mods. 

X703-). XVIII. 297. C. A. DUBKAY. 


Duhig, James. See Rockhampton* 
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DULUTH 


Duke, Edmund, Ven. See Hill, Richard. 

Dukhobortiy, See Russia. 

Dulcin (Dolcino). See Apostolici. 

Du Lhut (Duluth), Daniel Greysolon, Sieur, b. 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye about 1640; d. at Montreal, 
20 Feb., 1710. lie first served in the French army, 
becoming a lieutenant in 1657 and a gendarme of the 
King's Guard in 1664. He also took part in the 
campaign in Flanders and was present at the battle of 
Senef in 1674. During that year he went to Canada, 
whither he had been preceded by several members of 
his family, amongst them his cousins, the Tontys. At 
first he settled in Montreal, but in 1678 left for the 
West accompanied by his brother. La Tourette, and 
six soldiers. In 1679 he took possession of the Sioux 
country in the name of the King of France. He also 
explored Lake Superior and the high inland plateau 
where the Mississippi, the Red River, and the St. 
Lawrence rise, erected the fortified post of Kaministi- 
quia (now Fort William) and afterwards built Fort 
La Tourette on Lake Nepigon. Du Lhut was the first 
Canadian to explore the West and it was his privilege 
to save Father Hennepin from captivity when this fa- 
mous Recollect missionary, having become separated 
from La Salle's expedition, was wandering about in 
the wilderness near Saint- Antoine. On account of his 
intrepidity, Du Lhut had great influence over the sav- 
ages, who admired and feared him; he kept them 
loyal to France and obliged them to join the expedi- 
tions which La Barre and D(*iionville organized against 
the Iroquois in 1684 and 1687. In 1686 he laid the 
foundation of the post of Detroit and in 1696, having 
been made captain after twenty years of service, was 
in command of Fort Frontcnac. Here, in 1707, he 
was succeeded by Tonty, his cousin. He died three 
years later and was buried in the church of the Recol- 
lects at Montreal. 

Du Lhut was one of the most dauntless pioneer rang- 
ere (coureurs de boia) in Canada during the French re- 
gime. For thirty years he succeeded in keeping the 
countiw to the west of the Great Lakes under French 
control. Notwithstanding that he had eveiy chance 
of beconiing wealthy, he died noor and Governor 
Vaudreuil testified to his having been a very upright 
man. The city of Duluth, Minnesota, takes its name 
from him. Du Lhut wrote accounts of his journeys 
(1676-1678), but unfortunately they have been lost; 
however, we have a plan that he designed for a chain 
of posts to be erected for the purpose of keeping the 
lake-route clear of savages ana thus facilitating com- 
munication between (Canada and the western and 
southern parts of the continent (1683-95). This plan 
was published by Margry (Ddcouvertes et Etablisse- 
ments, V , 3 -72). In the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington may also be found extracts from his account of 
Detroit. 

SuLTE in La Revue Canadimne (1893), 480-489, 541-550; 
McLennan in Harper's Maqaz^ru’ (September, 1893); Trans- 
actions Royal Sue. Canada (1903), new Herios, IX, 39. 

J. Edmond Roy. 

Dulia (Gr. ^ov\eLa\ Lat. servitus), a theological 
term signifying the honour paid to the saints, while 
lalria means worship given to God alone, and hyper- 
didia the veneration offered to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, X, ii, 1) distin- 
guishes two kinds of servitus: “one which is due to 
men , . . which in Greek is called dulia; the other, 
UUria. which is the service pertaining to the worship of 
God" . St. Thomas (II-II, Q. ciii, a. 3) bases the dis- 
tinction on the difference between God’s supreme 
dominion and that which one man may exercise over 
another. Catholic theologians insist that the differ- 
ence is one of kind and not merely of degree; dulia 
and latria being as far apart as are the creature and 
the Creator. I^ibniz, though a Protestant, recog- 


nizes the '^discrimen infinitum atque immensum be- 
tween the honour which is due to God and that which 
is shown to the saints, the one being called by theolo- 
gians, after Augustine’s example, latria, the other 
dulia"; and he further declares that this difference 
should “ not only be inculcated in the minds of hearers 
and learners, but should also be manifested as far as 
possible by outward signs" (Syst. theol., p. 184). A 
further distinction is made between dulia in the abso- 
lute sense, the honour paid to persons, and dulia in 
the relative sense, the honour paid to inanimate 
objects, such as images and relics. With regard to 
the saints, dulia includes veneration and invoca- 
tion; the former being the honour paid directly to 
them, the latter having primarily in view the peti- 
tioner’s advantage. More detailed explanation of 
dulia and the reasons for which it is shown to persons 
or things will be found in the articles Images, Reucs, 
Saints. See also Adoration and Worship. 

E. A. Pace. 


Duluth, Diocese of (Duluthensis), established 3 
Oct., 1889, suffragan of the Archdiocese of St. I’aul, 
U. S. A., comprises the counties of Aitkin, Becker, 
Beltrami, Carlton, Cass, Clav. Clearwater, (’ook, Crow 
Wing, Hubbard, Itasca, Ivittson, Lake, Marshall, 
N^orman, Pine, Polk, Roseau, Red Lake, Mahnomen, 
Koochiching, and St. Louis, in the State of Min- 
nesota, an area of 39,439 square miles. The first 
white men and the first Catholics to visit this region 
were the French fur-traders who, under Groseilliers, arc 
recorded as having shipped furs from there in 1660. 
Daniel Greysolon Du Lluit, the French officer, adven- 
turer, and fur-trader after whom the see city is named, 
was there in 1679. .\fter a varying existence as trad- 
ing post and frontier settlement, Duluth was incor- 
porated as a towm in May, 1857. The first priest in 
Minnesota w’as the famous Father Hennepin, who in 
1680 was a prisoner among the Sioux. He explored 
the Mississippi and at St. Paul named the falls in 
honour of St. Anthony, writing a glowing description 
of them in 1683. Wandering missionaries made in- 
frequent visits to the Indian tribes and scattered 
Catholics of the region down to 1839, when the Rev. 
Joseph (/r(^*tin (q. v.), a zealous French priest, began 
an active and successful missionary career. 

The Seventh Provincial ( V^uncil of Baltimore (1849) 
recommended to Rome the erection of a new see at St. 
Paul for the Territory of Minnesota and the appoint- 
ment of lather Cr6tin as its first bishop, w’hich ])lan 
was carried out. lather Cr(^‘tin had been in the terri- 
tory for some time, trying to revive the old Indian 
missions and evangelize the (’anadian vuifageurs who 
went there for the fur trade. The numerous Indians 
roaming in the wilderness had nearly forgotten the 
doctrines of Christianity preached to their ancestors 
by the Recollects and Jesuits more than a century be- 
fore, but they were still anxious to have the “ black- 
robes" come among them once more. In 1875 the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Northern Minnesota was estalv 
lished, and these two divisions of the whole State con- 
tinued until 4 May, 1888, when St. Paul w’as raised to 
the rank of an archdiocese with the four suffragan 
sees of Duluth, Winona, Jamestown (now Fargo), and 
St. (loud, the last-named being the new title for the 
Vicariate of Northern Minnesota. Duluth, the see 
city, was within these old limits of the vicariate. In 
1866 the few Catholics there were brought together by 
a visiting missionary. They numbered only about two 
dozen families in 1870, and Father John Chebul, an 
Austrian by birth, attended them as a mission from 
^nd built the first frame chapel for their use. 
Other priests of the formative period were Fathers 
G. Keller, a German, J. B. M. G(^nin, a French Oblate, 
Joseph Buh, Char es Verwyst, Joseph Staub, Christo- 
pher Murphy, and G. J. Goebel. 

The Rev. James McGolrick, a member of the 
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council of Bish^ Ireland of St. Paul and rector of the 
church of the Imniaculate Conception, Minneapolis, 
was nominated as the first bishop of the new see and 
consecrated at St. Paul, 27 Dec., 1889. He was born 
1 May, 1841, at Borrisokane, (bounty Tipperary, Ire- 
land, and ordained for the American mission at All 
Hallows Seminar 3 r, near Dublin, 11 June, 18(57. Emi- 
grating to the United States, he began his work at St. 
Paul as an assistant at the cathedral. He was next 
appointed to establish a parish in the then rising towm 
01 Minneapolis and remained there for twenty-two 
years as pastor of the church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. He found, on taking charge of his new dio- 
cese, a Catholic population of about 19,090, of which 
3000 were Indians. There were 20 priests, 15 secular 
and 5 regular; 34 churches, 10 stations, and 8 Chip- 
pewa Indian missions attended by Benedictine, Fran- 
ciscan, and Jesuit missionaries. 

The first railroad from Duluth to St. Paul ran only 
in 1870, and in 1882 the first iron-range road, on w’hich 
industry the chief reliance for material prosperity 
rested. The commercial panics of 1S72 and 1893 
were great blows to this section, but in ton years the 
priests had increased to 38 and the missions and sta- 
tions to 74 with 30 Indian missions and stations. The 
Sisters of St. Benedict had been introduced and were 
in charge of 9 parish and 2 Indian schools, with 1400 
children. They also managed 2 hospitals and a home 
for the aged. The (’atholic fiopiilation had also in- 
creased to 23,(X)0. Since then conditions have het- 
teretl, and the statistics of the diocese for 1908 give 
these figures: priests 65, 44 secular, 21 regular; 
churches with resident priests 50; missions with 
churches 36; stations 45; chapels 15; academies for 
girls 3, with 395 pupils; parish schools 10, with 1586 
pupils; Indian industrial schools 2, with 192 pupils; 
orphan asylum 1; hospitals 6; Catholic population 
54,3(K), White 50,000, Indian 4300. The religious 
communities represented in the diocese are the Bene- 
dictine and the Oldate Fathers, the Christian Broth- 
ers, the Benedictine Sisters, and the Sisters of St. 
Josepli. Tlie Benedictine Fathers have charge of the 
Indian missions, an<l the Beiifnlictine Sisters attend to 
the nee<ls of the schools established for the benefit of 
the Indian cliildren, their industrial schools on the 
Red I..ake and \Miitc Earth reservations being espe- 
cially succes.sfiil in spite of scant means and other disad- 
vantages. The constant goo<l done by tliese institu- 
tions, for the girls of the tribes especially, has been 
manifested by every test applied to their operation. 
The Cliristian Brothers have a high school attached to 


the cathedral in Duluth. 

Kfa’ss, Bioq Cycl. of the Htrrarchu of U S. (Milwaukee, 
1898); Catholic Xewn (New \ ork, Dec , 1889), files; Directory of 
Cathedral Car\sh (Duluth, 190.'i); Catholic Directory V S (Mil- 
waukee. 1889-1909); Tumvi'i), Forty IVur.s in the S. (New 
York, 1904); U\%uux, Memoirs (St raul. 1892); Doru!ueut;< in 
arrhiveM of Archdiot-ese of St. Paul ami St Paul Datliolic His- 
torical Society. ^ 

Thom.-vs F. Meehan. 


Dumas, Jean-Baptiste, distinguished French 
chemist and senator, b. at Alais, department of Gard, 
14 July, 18(X); d. at (^annes, 10 April, 1884. Like 
many other distinguished chemists, Dumas began his 
career as a pharmacist, and at Geneva, where he went 
when a very young man, he obtained a jiosition in the 
Lc Royer pharmacy. Here in connexion with Pro- 
vost he published a memoir on the physiology of the 
nerv'ous system which attracted attention and is still 
well known. This led to an invitation to go to Pans, 
where he became tutor of Th^nard's course of lectures 
in chemistry at the Ecole Polytechnioue and was ap- 
pointed professor at the Ath^n^e. W hile engaged m 
these positions his published researches concerning the 
vapour density of the elements, those on the fomulffi 
of alcohols and ethers, his memoirs on the law of sub- 
stitution in organic compounds, and his work on 
chemical types gave him an illustrious position in 
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chemical investigation. The first researches on the 
replacing of hydrogen by chlorine in organic bodies is 
due to him ; this was supplemented by researches as 
to the atomic weight of carbon, his labours doing much 
to establish the relations of the hydro-carbon com- 
riounds in organic chemistry. With Boussingault he 
studied the composition of water and of the atmos- 
phere. With Stas he investigated the composition of 
carbon dioxide, and later his memoirs on hydrogen 
and the amide compounds brought him at once into 
the first rank among the chemists of the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1829 he founded the Ecolc Ccntrale des Arts et 
Manufactures with Pdclet, Lavallie, and Olivier. Bril- 
liant lecture courses in the Sorbonne won him further 
renown. He re- 
placed Thi^nard as 
professor at the 
Ecolc Poly tech- 
nique, was profess- 
or at the Sorbonne 
and dean of Ihc 
faculty of sciences. 

Originally a very 
poor speaker, by 
practice and study 
no acquired elo- 
cutionary powers 
that brought him 
great celebrity. 

Dumas also be- 
came professor at 
the Ecole de M6de- 
cine, a position he 
resigned in favour 
of W urtz,one of his 
most distinguished 
pupils. His schol- 
ars included such illustrious men as H. Sainte-Claire De- 
ville, Wurtz, Debray, Pasteur, and others. Turning his 
attention to politics, Dumas was elected a deputy from 
the de])artriient of Nord in 1819; among the pro- 
posed laws in which he was interested were various 
ones treating the recoining of money, stamped paper, 
forgery of public acts, taxes on salt, sugar, etc. In 
1851 he was appointed minister of agriculture and 
commerce by Ijouis Napoleon, and after the coup 
d*vt<it was made senator. From 1832 he was a mem^ 
her of the Institute, being elected to the Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1868 he wjis made a perpetual secre- 
tary, in 1878 he. became a member of the French 
Academy. In 1858-59 he carried on an animated 
controversy as to the nature of the elements w'ith 
Despretz; in the course of tin* discussion Dum^* ener- 
getic methods in attacking his opponent's views ex- 
cited some criticism. His abandonment of chemical 
research h^r politK’S was considered a misfortune by 
the scientific world, as he ceased his brilliant investi- 
gations when in the veiy prime of his powers. 

Dumas was a consistent (.Catholic, and remained 
true to his faith all his life. When it was necessary, he 
never hesitated to defend (-hristianity against the 
attacks of materialism. Examples of his views in 
this regard may be found in his various addresses, as: 
his address on B^rard ; his commemorative address on 
Faraday, and the speech in which he extended the 
greetings of the Academy to the historian Taine. The 
Count d'Haussonville, at the funeral of Dumas, gave 
elixiuent testimony to the latter's religious belief. 
Dumas was a prolific writer. Among his works majr 
be mentioned: “Tniit^ de chimie appliqu^ aux arts ' 
(8 vols., 1828-45) ; Pr6cis de chimie physiologique et 
mMicale"; ‘‘Lemons sur la philosophie chimique' 
(1837); ‘‘Essai de statique chimique des 6tres organi- 
ses" (1841), the last work written in collaboration 
with Boussingault. Besides the publications just 
mentioned there were numerous papers in scientific 
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journals and in the transactions of the Academy of 
lienees. A list of his papers was published in the 
“Catalomie of Scientific Papers of Royal Society, 
London 

Maindron, L'CEuvre de Jean^Baptiate Dumas (1886); Dtc- 
tiannaire Larmtsast a, v. 

T. O'Conor Sloane. 

Dumeti, Francisco, date of b. unknown; d. 14 
Jan., 1811. He was a native of Mallorca (Majorca), 
Spain, where he entered the Franciscan Order. In 
May, 1770, he went to Mexico with forty-eight other 
Franciscans to join the famous Franciscan missionary 
college of San Fernando in the (^ity of Mexico. On 
volunteering for the Indian missions, he was sent to 
California in October, 1770. Sailing from San Bias, Ja- 
lisco, with ten friars in January, 1771, he reached Mon- 
terey in Me^ and was assigned to Mission San Diego. 
In May, 17/2, he was transferred to Mission San Car- 
los, and in May, 1782, was appointed for Mission San 
Buenaventura, where he continued his unostenta- 
tious labours for the Indians until August, 1797, when 
he was directed to found Mission San Fernando. 
Father Dumetz remained there from its founding on 
8 l^pt. to the end of 1805, except during 1803 and 
1804 when apparently he resided at San Gabriel. 
From January, 1806, to the time of his death. Father 
Dumetz was stationed at San Gabriel. His remains 
were buried in the mission church on 15 January. 
Dumetz was the last of the pioneer friars who did so 
much for California, where he toiled without inter- 
ruption for forty years. 

Palou, NoticuLs (San Francisco, 1874), I; Idem, Vida del 
Frau Junipero Serra (Mexico, 1787), Reconls o/ Mustons, San 
Carlos, San Buenaventura, San Fernando, San Gabriel ; Engkl- 
HARDT, The Franciscans tn California (Harbor Springs, Mich.. 

Zephyrin Lnoelhardt. 

Dmnfries, Diocese of. See Galloway. 

Dumont, Hubekt-Andr^:, Belgian geologist, b. at 
Li^ge, 15 Feb., 1809; d. in the same city, 28 Feb., 
1857. When only twenty years old he received the 
gold medal of the Academy of Brussels for his ^‘Des- 
cription g(k)logiquc de la province de Lidge". This 
memoir marked an important advance in stratigraph- 
ical geology. In 1835 he won a doctorate in matne- 
matical and physical science and in the same year was 
appointed professor of geology and mineralogy at the 
University of Li^ge. He held this position until his 
death, serving also for a time as rector of the university. 
His native city has erected a statue in his honour. 
Dumont was a devout Catholic, and one of his sons 
entered the Society of Jesus. His principal achieve- 
ment was his geological map of Belgium, the prepara- 
tion of which engaged his attention for a number of 
years. The first edition was issued in 1849. Later 
and more complete editions followed, the last being 
“La carte g4ologique de la Belgique et des contr4cs 
voisines repr^sentant les terrains qui se trouvent en 
dessous du limon hesbayen et du sable campinien au 
800,000«". 

Dumont's work, together with that of Gosselet on 
the palaeozoic rockls of Belgium, served as a foundation 
for a subsequent research in that region. Tlie former 
in 1848 had divided the Terrain Ardennais into the 
DevUlien, Revinien, and Salmien groups, the Terrain 
Rh4nan into the Gedinnien, Coblentzien, and Ahrien 
groups, and the Terrain Anthraxif6re into the Eifelien, 
Condrusien, and Houiller groups. This classification, 
thouj^ based on purely local characteristics, was an 
exceUent one botn from a lithological and a strati- 
graphical point of view. He did not, however, deem 
ft necessary to make any extended comparison be- 
tween the subdivisions which he had distinguished in 
Belgium and similar groups in other countries. It 
was his opinion that the same fauna never extendi 
over the whole earth, so that extreme caution was 


necessary in establishing a parallel between widely 
separated rocks on the basis of fossils contained in 
them. Besides the works already mentioned, Du- 
mont was the author of a number of papers char- 
acterized by careful observation and great clearness. 
Among them are: “Notice sur une nouvelle ^p^ce de 
phosphate ferrique" (Bull, de I'Acad. de Belgique, V) ; 
“ Observations sur la constitution g4ologique des ter- 
rains tertiaires de I'Angletcrre compares 5, ceux de la 
Belgique" (Ibid., XIX); “M4moire sur les terrains 
triasique et jurassique de la province de Luxem- 
bourg'' (M4m. de I'Acad., XV). “Etude sur les ter- 
rains ardennais et rh6nan de I'Ardenne, du Rhin, du 
Brabant, et du Condroz" (Ibid., XX~XXII). 

Fatno, Andrf Dumont, sa me et ses travaux (Li^ge, 1858); 
D'Omaliub d’Halloy, Notice sur Andri Dumont (BruBsels, 
1S5S); ZiTTKL, History of Geology and Palasontology (London. 
1901); Kneller, Das Christentum u. die Vertreter der neueren 
Naiurwissenschaft (Freiburg, 1004). 

Henry M. Brock. 

Dumoulin (or Dumolin; latinized MoLiNiEus), 
Charles, French jurist, b. at Paris in 1500; d. there 27 
December, 1566. He was a descendant of a noble 
family related to Anne Boleyn, the mother of Eliza- 
beth of England. The life of Dumoulin was full of 
vicissitudes. After taking the degree of Doctor of 
Law, he first lectured on tnat subject at Orleans in 
1521, and afterwards became an advocate of the Par- 
lement of Paris (the highest court of France). He 
soon abandoned this position, devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the study of law, and gained a great repu- 
tation by his works on jurisprudence. He liked to 
call himself the jurisconsult of France and Germany. 
It is related that he said : “ E^ qui nemini cedo nec a 
nemine doceri possum" (I yi^d to no one nor is any- 
one able to teach me). His hatred for the papaejr 1^ 
him into apostasy. In 1542 he embraced Calvinism, 
but soon passed over to Lutheranism. His violent at- 
tacks on the papacy compelled him to seek refuge in 
Germany. In 1553 he lectured on law at Tubingen, 
and afterwards at Strasburg, D61e, and Besangon ; re- 
turning to Paris in 1557, he was soon obliged to quit 
that city and went successively to Orleans and Lyons. 
From 1564, he resided again in Paris ; on his death-bed 
he abjured his heresy and was reconciled to the 
Church. The following are his principal works upon 
civil law: “Commentarii in consuetudines Parisi- 
enses"; “Extricatio labyrinth! dividui et individui"; 
“Tractatus de eo cjuod interest". His chief work on 
canon law is a critical edition of the “ Decree of Gra- 
tian" with the gloss, accompanied by notes {postillcg 
or notce) hostile to the pope. Amongst his polemical 
works may be mentioned : “ Commentarius ad edictum 
Henrici II, contra parvas datas et abusus curia» Ro- 
mans " ( 1 552) ; “ Conseil sur le fait du (^oncile de Trente, 
reception ou rejet d'icelui" (1564), which work caused 
him to be cast into prison ; “ Consilium super com- 
modis et incommodis novae sectae Jesuitarum" (edited 
1604). His “Opera omnia" were published in three 
volumes at Paris, in 1612; the best ^ition, however, is 
that of Paris, 1681, in five volumes. 

Brodrau, Viede Charles Dumotdin (Paris, 1664); Prat, Afa/- 
doTMt et V university de Paris auXVF siecU (PariH, 1856); ArsA- 
piN, L' influence de Dumoulin sur la Rgislation francaise in 
Revue critu^ de legislation et de jurisprudence, IV, 261 sqq., 
V, 32 sqq., 306 sqq.; Duvivier, Charles Dumoulin et le corietle 
de Trente in Belgique Judidaire, xxiv, 716 sqq. 

A. Van Hove. 

Dunbar, William, Scottish poet, sometimes stvled 
the “Chaucer of Scotland", bom c. 1460; died c. 
1520(?). He naduated B. A. at St. Andrews University 
in 1479. Eoucated for the Church, according to hia 
own statement he became a Franciscan novice, and as 
such traversed the whole of England, preached in 
various towns, and crossed over for a time to Picardy 
in France. About 1490 he returned to Scotland and 
entered the service of James IV, who employed him on 
various embassies to Paris and elsewhere, and settled 
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a small pension on him. He celebrated James's mar- 
riage to Margaret of England by his well-known noem 
“The Thrissil and the Rois” (The Thistle andthe 
Rose, 1603), symbolizing the amity between the two 
kingdoms. The poet received gifts in money from the 
king on this and on other occasions, such as the cele- 
bration of his first Mass in 1504, but though he often 
petitioned both the king and queen for a benefice (lim- 
iting his wishes, as he said, to a small country kirk 
covered with heather) he never obtained one, and 
seems always to have lived in poverty. The best 
known of his other poems were the “Goldyn Targe", 
an allegory illustrating the victory of love over reason ; 
a “ Dance^' (of the seven deadly sins), a work of much 
gloomy power; and many other pieces, some humor- 
ous and disfigured by the coarseness of the time, others 
of a religious and ascetic type. A few were printed 
during his lifetime; and in 1834 an admirable edition 
of his complete works was published, edited by Dr. 
David Laing. In 1511 Dunbar is mentioned among 
Queen Margaret's train on one of her journeys; but 
nothing is heard of him after 1513, the year of the bat- 
tle of the Flodden. Laing conjectures that he may 
have fallen at that fight, out other writers suppose 
him to have survived until about 1520. 

Laing, Worka of Dunbar, with biography and notes (Edin- 
burgh, 1834); supplement (1876) 

D. 0. Hunter-Blair. 

Dunbosme Establishment. See St. Patrick’s 
College (Maynooth). 


Dunchadh (Dunichad, Duncad, Donatus), Saint, 
confessor, Abbot of Iona; date of b. unknown, d. in 
717. He was the son of Oannfaeladh and grandson 
of Maelcobha of the house of Conall Gulban. He is 
first heard of as Abbot of Killochuir on the coast of 
S. E. Ulster (perhaps Killough, County Down) 
There is considerable dispute as to the year in which 
he became Abbot of Hy (Iona). The “Annals of 
Ulster" first mention him in that capacity under the 
year 706 (really 707); but Conamhail was abbot from 
704 to 710. It may be that 8t. Dunchadh was coad- 
jutor to Conamhail (the phrase is principatum tenuit). 
Or perhaps there was some schism in tne monastery 
over the paschal question, for though St. Dunchadh is 
said to have ruled from 710 till 717, in 713 the death 
of “St. Dorbaine Foda, Abbot of la" is recorded by 
the “Annals of the Four Masters", and the same au- 
thority relates the appointment of “Faelchu, son of 
Dorbene" to the abbacy in 714. It w^as this Faelchu 
who was certainly abbot from 717 to 724. Both of 
these, however, may have been really coadjutors to 
St. Dunchadh, or priors, or even bishops, for there 
were certainly bishops in Iona at that period, and the 
phrase employed is caihedram las obtinuit. However 
this may oe, the paschal controversy was settled at 
Iona by the adoption of the Roman usage, while St. 
Dunchadh was abbot. This took place at the instance 
of St. Egbert, a Northumbrian priest, who had been 
educated in Ireland. He came to Iona in 716, and was 
at once successful in persuading the community to aban- 
don the Celtic Easter and tonsure. 

Annals of the Four Mastery ed. O'Donovan (Dublin, 1856), 
I, 307-316; Bedk, Hxstorxa Efecleaiaatica, ed, Hubsey (Oxford, 
1846), 124-303; Ubbher, Bntannicarvm Eccleatarum Antigui- 
totes (Dublin. 1639). 70:L1170; Life of St. Columba ... by 
Adamnan, ed. Reeves (Edinburgh, 1874), clxxii, 336; Lani- 
OAH, JEccUsiasttc^ History oj jrela^ (Dublin, 1829), III, 154-7; 
Gaiimack in Diet. Christ. Biog. (London, 1877), 1, 911. 

Leslie A. St. L. Toke. 


Dundrennan, Abbey op, in Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Scotland, a Cistercian house founded in 1142 by King 
David I and Fergus Lord of Galloway for monks 
brought from Rievaulx in Yorkshire. The name 
(Dunr^nan-draigfieann) means “ fort of the thorn- 
bushes", and tne monastery commands a fine view of 
the Solway Firth. Queen Mary fled to Dundrennan 
after the battle of Langside and spent her last night in 


Scotland there before embarking for England from the 
neighbouring Port Mary. In 1587 the abbey and 
lands passedto the Crown, and in 1621 it was annexed 
to the royal chapel at Stirling. For many years the 
buildings were used as a quarry for the erection of 
houses in the vicinity, but in 1842 steps were taken to 
repair and preserve what was left of them. The cruci- 
form church had a nave of six bays 130 feet long, and 
choir 45 feet long, 175 feet in all ; and there was a cen- 
tral tower 200 feet high. The style is transition be- 
tween Norman and First Pointed. Among the tombs 
which remain is that of Alan Lord of Galloway (c. 
1250), much mutilated, in the east aisle of the north 
transept, as well as those of several of the abbots and 
priors. The finest remains architecturally are those 
of the chapter-house, with its beautiful cinquefoil 
arched doorway between two windows, and its roof 
supported by octa^nal columns, of which only frag- 
ments are left. Oi the domestic buildings of the ab- 
bey nothing but a remnant has been preserved. The 
abbey estate now belongs to the family of Maitland 
of Dundrennan. 

AfemonoZs of the Alhcy of Dundrennan (Exeter, 
1857); Maxwell, Dundrennan Abbey and Ita History (Castle 
Dougla,. 1875). j, q HunTEK-BlaiK. 

Dunedin, Diocese of (Dunedinensis), comprises 
the provincial district of Otago (including the Otago 
part, Southland, and Stewart Island, as well as other 
adjacent islands). The diocese contains the most 
picturesque lake and fiord scenery in New Zealand. 
Its area is about 24,000 sq. miles, of which some 4000 
sq. miles are gold-fields, and 2340 forest. This part of 
New Zealand was visited (perhaps discovered) by 
( 'aptain Cook in 1 770. Beyond a few traders, there was, 
however, no white population in the Obigo provincial 
district till 1840, when some families settled on land at 
Waikouaiti- In 1848 the district was first colonized 
systematically and on a considerable scale by the 
Otago Association, under the auspices of the Free 
Church of Scotland. It was desired to retain the 
province as a Free Kirk reserve, and the immigration 
of Catholics was at first resented. The last barriers 
of religious exclusiveness were, however, swept away by 
the rush of population that flowed into the province 
from all parts of Australasia when, in 1861, rich gold 
was discovered at Gabriel's Gully and elsewhere. The 
new conditions thus brought about led to a rapid de- 
velopment of the mineral, pastoral, agricultural, and 
forest resources of Otago. All New Zealand formed 
part of the Vicariate Apostolic of Western Oceania, 
which was erected in 1835. The first vicar. Dr. Pom- 
pallier, arrived in the country, with the pioneer 
(Marist) missionaries, in 1838. All New Zealand re- 
mained within his spiritual charge till 1848. 

From 1848 till 1869 the territory now comprised in 
the Diocese of Dunedin was included in the episcopal 
See of Wellington. In the latter year the Diocese of 
Dunedin was established. Its first bishop was the 
Right Rev. Patrick Moran, translated thither from 
the Cape of Good Hope, 3 December, 1869; d. 22 May, 
1895. He was succeeded by the Right Rev. Michael 
Verdon, consecrated 3 May, 1896. In 1840 Dr. Pom- 
pallier, with Fathers Comte and Pezant, visited and 
instructed the native villagers and a few white Catho- 
lic whalers at Otakou and Mocraki. Up to 1859, how- 
ever, there was no Catholic church or school or resi- 
dent priest in the whole southern province, and only 
about ninety scattered Catholics, who were perio(iic- 
ally visited, on foot, by the saintly Marist , Father 
Petitjean. Early in the gold-rush of the sixties, 
another devoted Marist missionary. Father Moreau, 
was appointed resident priest in Dunedin, with charge 
of the whole province. He built, at Dunedin , the fir^ 
Catholic church and presbytery in that part of New 
Zealand. Soon after the arrival of 
1871, Father Moreau and a few of his fellow-religious 
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who had been for some time labouring in Otago, were 
recalled to the Diocese of Wellington. 

The Dominican nuns and the secular cleiw were 
introduced by the new bishop in 1871, the Christian 
Brothers in 1874. The “New Zealand Tablet " was es- 
tablished in 1873, and strenuous work was done in ex- 
tending the facilities for religion and education, a sum 
of over £80,000 (about $3^,000) having been ex- 
pended for these causes during tHe first fifteen years 
of the episcopate of Bishop Moran. When the secular 
system of public instruction was established by law 
in 1876, he became, and remained to the close of his 
life, an eloquent champion of the rights of the Catholic 
schools to a share in tne moneys devoted by the State 
to the education of youth. The extension of the ex- 
ternal organization of religion has more than kept pace 
with the increase of Catholic population, and Dunedin 
is one of the best equipped of the smaller dioceses of 
Australasia. The first Sisters of Mercy were intro- 
duced in 1890, the second and larger division in 1897, 
the Marist Brothers in 1897, the Sisters of St. Joseph 
in 1897-8, and the Little Sisters of the Poor in 1904. 
A provincial ecclesiastical seminary for all New Zea- 
land was opened at Mosgiel (near Dunedin) in 1900, 
and has been greatly enlarged in later years. 

At the beginning of 1908 there were in the diocese 
20 parochial districts, 65 churches, 32 secular priests, 
8 brothers, 160 nuns, 1 ecclesiastical seminary, 4 
boarding schools for girls, 6 superior day schools, 20 
primary schools, 1 orphanage, 1 home for aged poor, 
and at the census of 1906 there were 22,685 Catholics 
in a total white population of 180,974. 

Thomson, Story of New Zealand (London, 1850); McNab, 
Mnrihiku and the Southern Inlands (bivercarKill, 1907); Pom- 
PALLlKK, Early History of the ('alhohe Church in Oceania (Auck- 
land. 1SS8); Mohan, History of the Catholic ('hurch in Austral- 
asia (Sydney, a d ) ; Pyke, History af the Early Gold Discoveries 
%n Otago (Dunedin. 1887). 

Henry W. Cleary. 

Dunfermline, Abrey of, in the south-west of Fife, 
Scotland. Founded by King Malcolm Canmore and 
his queen, Margaret, about 1070, it was richly en- 
dowed by him and his sons, and remodelled as a Bene- 
dictine abbey by his successor, David I, who broi^ht 
an abbot and twelve monks from Canterbury. The 
monastic buildings, which were of such extent and 
splendour that three sovereigns and their retinues 
might (says Matthew Paris) have been lodged there 
together, were burned down by Edward I of England 
in 1304, but were afterwards restored. The tombs of 
Malcolm and Margaret are still to be seen within the 
ruined walls of the Lady chapel, and were repaired and 
enclosed by order of Queen Victoria. Dunfermline 
Abbey was one of the richest Scottish houses, owning 
almost all Western Fife, as well as property in other 
counties. It possessed, within its own domains, civil 
and criminal jurisdiction equal to that of the*('rown. 
The church succeeded Iona as the burial-place of 
kings, and was thus the Westminster Abbey of Scot- 
land. Besides Malcolm and Mar^ret, David I and 
Robert Bruce, with his queen and daughter, were in- 
terred there. After the Dissolution, the property 
passed through the hands of the Pitcairn family, Lord 
Gray, and Seton Earl of Dunfermline, to the Marquises 
of Tweeddale. The splendid church was destroyed in 
1560 by the Reformers, all but the nave, which they 
refitted for Presbyterian worship. It is a fine exam- 
ple of Anglo-Norman architecture, with a beautiful 
western doorway. The remains of the church and 
palace are now Crown property. 

Inneb, Reoisl. de Dunfermelyn (Bannatyne Club, 1841); 
Ghalmerb, Historical and Statistical Account of Dunfermline 
(Edinburgh, 1844); Henderson, Royal Tombs at Dunfermline 
(Dunfermline, 18.56), and Annals of Dunfermline (Glangow, 
1879); Mercer, History of Dt^n/mn/tnp (Dunfermline, 1858); 
Duqdale, Monast. Anglic.^ VII, 1152-1164. 

D. O. Hunter-Blair. 


Dimgal, IrieJi monk, teacher, astronomer, and poet 
who flourii^ed about 820. He is mentioned in 811 as 
an Irish priest and scholar at the monastery of St- 
Denis near Paris. In that year he wrote a letter to 
Charlemagne explaining the eclipse of the sun which 
was supposed to have taken place in 810. In one of 
Alcuin’s letters (M. G., Epp., IV, 437) he is alluded to 
as a bishop. In 823 he is mentioned in a “ capitulary * * 
of Lothair, and in 825 in an imperial decree by which 
he was appointed “ master '' of the school at Pavia. 
Tbis is the last mention of Dungal in the public rec- 
ords of the empire. In 827 or 828 he appeared against 
Claudius, Bishop of Turin, in a work defending the 
veneration of images. From the fact that he be- 
queathed his books to the library of 8t. Columbanus 
at Bobbio it is inferred that he spent his last days in 
the Irish monastery on the Trebbia. The date of his 
death is unknown. His books, many of them at least, 
were transferred by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo to 
the Ambrosian Library in Milan, where they now are. 

Some historians doubt whether the Dungal of 8t- 
Denis and the adversary of Claudius are one person. 
The prevalent opinion, nowever, is that they are one 
and the same. In his letter to Charlemagne Dungal 
brings to bear on the question of eclipses a knowledge 
of astronomy far beyond the current ideas of the time. 
His “Reply"^ to Claudius is enriched with many cita- 
tions from the Greek and Latin Fathers and from the 
liturgical hymns of the (luirch. The poems ascribed 
in most manuscripts to Exul Hibernicus are believed 
by Dummler, editor of the “Poetic iEvi Carolini’\ to 
have been written by Dungal, who like many of his 
fellow-exiles from Ireland styles himself peregmnus, 
exul, p(iv})er et peregrinus. Only three of them bear 
the name Dungal. They are interesting from many 
points of view, especially from that of the historian 
who .searches the records of (barlemagne's reign for 
the all too scanty references to the personal feelings 
and the attitude of mind of the Irish scholars who 
flocked to the (bntinent of Europe in the ninth cen- 
tury. Yet they do not enable us to determine when 
and where Dungal was born, though from the fact that 
among the books which he presented to the Library of 
Bobbio is the “Antiphonary of Bangor", it is inferred 
that he spent the years of his student life in Ireland at 
the famous Bangor school Mabillon published a 
ninth-century poem from which it appears that Dun- 
gal enjoyed among his contemporaries a reputation 
for more than ordinary learning. 

Neues Archiv der Grselisch f drutsrhe Ceschichtskunde, IV, 
254; Poetoc a:vi Carolini (Berun, ISKl). 1, 393; Mckatori, 
Antiq //a/., Ill, (iis xliu; 'Tihkhohc'WI, Storm della letter, italiana, 
III, 163; Catholic University Bulletin (W'aahinKi on, 1907), XIII, 

William Turner. 

Dunin, Martin von. Archbishop of Gnesen and Po- 
sen, b. 11 Nov., 1774, in the village of W'at near the city 
of Rawa, Poland; d. 26 Dec., 1842. in the city of Posen. 
He studied theology in the C’oUegium Gemianicum 
at Rome (1793-97), and was ordained priest in Sept., 
1797. After some service in the Diocese of Cracow, 
he was made a canon of W^loclawek by the Bishop of 
Cujavia, in 1808 canon of Gnesen, in 1815 chancellor 
of its cathedral chapter, in 1824 canon of Posen and 
counsellor to the Government in matters of educa- 
tion. On the death of Archbishop Theophilus von 
Wolicki (1829) Von Dunin became administrator of 
the Archdiocese of Gnesen and Posen, was appointed 
archbishop in 1831, and consecrated 10 July of the 
same year. He endeavoured at once to reorganize 
his vMt diocese, a work rendered necessary by the 
vicissitudes of Poland in the eighteenth century, the 
consequent reunion of the Dioceses of Gnesen and 
Posen, and the secularization or suppression of the 
monasteries. He reconstructed on a new plan the 
ecclesiastical seminaries of Gnesen and Posen, trav- 
elled throughout the two dioceses administering the 
Sacrament of Confirmation and dedicating new 
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church^, and discharged faithfully the other duties 
of his pastoral ministry. In the exercise of these 
duties he came into conflict with the Prussian Govern- 
ment on the question of mixed marriages. The con- 
ditions laid down by Benedict XIV (1740-58) in the 
Constitution ‘‘Magnae nobis’* (29 June, 1748), by 
which marriages between Catholics and members of 
other Christian denominations became lawful, had 
been well observed in Catholic Poland. But’ in a 
treaty concluded in 1768 with various European 
powers the Prussian Government undertook to en- 
force another order of things. Mixed marriages wore 
no longer forbidden; male children bom of such 
marriages were to be brought up in the religion of 
their father, the female offspring in that of the mother. 
The marriage was to be blessed by the ecclesiastical 
minister, under whose jurisdiction the bride was; if a 
Catholic priest should refuse to solemnize the mar- 
riage, the minister of the other party was to officiate. 
Similar provisions were contained in the code of Pms- 
sian law extended to Prussian Poland in 1797. By a 
royal decree of King Frederick William III (1797- 
1840), 21 Nov., 1803, they were further modified in 
an anti-Catholic sense: all the children of mixed 
marriages were to be raised in the religion of the 
father. 

Such legislation was unquestionablv hostile to 
Catholic interests. It often happened, therefore, that 
Catholic priests blessed mixed marriages without first 
requiring the usual promise concerning the free exer- 
cise of religion for the Catholic party and the educa- 
tion of all offspring in the Catholic Faith. The bishops 
were silent; both priests and bishops seemed to be- 
lieve that they must endure what they could not pre- 
vent. Penalties were inflicted by the Government on 
all priests who refused to bless mixed marriages con- 
tracted without any of the above conditions. The 
Catholic conscience was finally aroused by the Brief 
‘^Litteris altero abhinc’* of Pius VIII (1&9-30), 25 
March, 1830, forbidding priests to bless a mixed mar- 
riage if no promise were giv’en relating to the educa- 
tion of the children in the Catholic Faith. In case of 
such refusal Pius VIII agreed to tolerate a passive 
assistance (assistentia pnssiva) on the part of the 
priest. Realizing the harm done to the Catholic re- 
ligion by the lax practice observed so far, Archbishop 
Von Dunin resolved to break with it. In January, 

1837, he requested from the Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs in Berlin permission to publish the Brief of 
Pius VIII, or at least to direct his clergy to obey its 
provisions. His request wi\s refused. A petition 
sent directly to Frederick William III, 26 Oct., 1837, 
was similarly treated. Determined not to betray his 
high office he sent an instruction to his priests, 30 Jan., 

1838, in which he inculcated the principles of the 
Church relating to mixed marriages; soon after (27 
Feb.) he suspended ipso facto any priest of his diocese 
who should henceforth bless a mixed marriage without 
previous assurance as to the ( \atholic education of the 
offspring. The king was notified of these acts, 10 
March, 1838. While the instructions of the arch- 
bishop were well received throughout his diocese, the 
Government was highly indignant and sought by all 
means to render them ineffectual. They were de- 
clare null and void; the archbishop was asked to re- 
call them, and finally (in July, 1838) a regular trial was 
commenced against him in the Court of Posen, to 
which, however, he always objected as conducted by 
a non-competent authority. In the midst of this 
struggle he received much consolation from the unan- 
imous support of his clei^Qr, and from an Allocution in 
his favour by Gregory }^I, 13 Sept., 1838. At the 
conclusion of his trial in 1839 he was summoned to 
Berlin, where he arrived 6 April. A last ineffecti^ 
attempt was made to have him recant ; finally the 
sentence of the court proclaiming his deposition from 
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office, inability ever to hold one, and a confinement of 
SIX months in a fortress, was read to him. He ap- 
pealed directly to the king for clemency, but nothing 
was changed except that he was detained in Berlin 
instead of being sent to a fortress. 

Meanwhile the archbishop began to think of the 
needs of his diocese, and being unable to obtain per- 
mission to return, he departed secretly from Berlin 
and arrived in Posen, 4 October. In less than two 
days, during the night of 5-6 Oct., he was arrested and 
taken to the fortress of Colbcrg, where he remained 
until the death of Frederick William III (7 June, 1840). 
After his departure the diocese put on public mourn- 
ing; the bells and the organs remained silent during 
the celebration of the Holy Mysteries ; on all Sundays 
and feast days public prayers were said for the speedy 
return of the archbishop ; and both the clergy and the 
nobility of Posen made several fruitless attempts to 
obtain his release. With the accession of the peaceful 
king, Frederick William I V( 1 840-Gl), mattera changed. 
On 3 Aug., 1840, Von Dunin was set free, and on the 
5th of the same month he arrived in Posen amid the 
rejoicing of his faithful flock. According to an agree- 
ment reached with the Government he issued a pas- 
toral letter, 25 Aug., in which his previous instruc- 
tions were somewhat modified, without detriment, 
however, to Catholic principle. He recommended his 
clergv not to insist absolutely on the fulfilment of the 
usual conditions required for mixed marriages, but at 
the same time to abstain from all active participation 
in such marriages, if the usual promises were not given. 
No mention was made of any punishment in the case 
of contravention. Later on (21 Feb., and 26 Sept., 
1842) he issued new instructions relating to the man- 
ner of dealing in confession with the husband or wife 
of a mixed marriage. The priests were directed to be 
indulgent towards those who tried their best to influ- 
ence their children in favour of the Catholic Faith, and 
to distinguish them from those who were altogether 
careless in the discharge of this sacred duty. With 
this the whole controversy ceased. Archbishop Von 
Dunin did not long survive these conflicts. His mem- 
ory is held in respect for his unswerving loyalty to 
Catholic principles, and for his courage, frankness, and 
prudent moderation displayed in their defence. 

PoHL. Martin Von Dunin, Erzhischof von Gnesen und Posen 
(Marienbiirg, 1843); Bruck, Oesch, der hath. Ktrche in DeiUschl. 
tin neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Munster, 1003), II; PouLin Kirch- 
enlex.t s. v.; Mirbt in Realencyklopiidie, s. v. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

Dunkeld, Diocese of (Dunkeldensis), in Scot- 
land, constituted, as far back as the middle of the 
ninth century, the primatial see of the Columban 
Church by King Kenneth Mac Alpine, who rebuilt 
there the church and monastery lounded by King 
Constantine (afterw^ards destroyed by the Danes), and 
translated thither St. Columba’s relics. The first oc- 
cupant of the see is styled in the Annals of Ulster 
(a. d. 865) Bishop of Fortrenn, the name by which the 
kingdom of the Southern Piets was then known. He 
was also Abbot of Dunkeld, with jurisdiction, form- 
erly enjoyed by Iona, over the other Columban mon- 
asteries in Scotland. The seat of the primacy was, 
however, subsequently transferred to Abernethy, and 
then to St. Andrew^s, and Dunkeld became subject to 
lay abbots, from one of whom, Crinan, sprang Mal- 
colm III and his successors on the throne of Scotland. 
In 1127 King Alexander, who had already founded the 
Diocese of Moray farther north, erected Dunkeld into 
a cathedral church and replaced the Columban moiil^ 
by a chapter of secular canons. The new bishopric 
included a great part- of what afterwards became the 
Dioceses of Argyll and Dunblane, and retained its 
risdiction over various churches representing old 
Columban foundations. The Abbots of Iona re- 
mained, as heretofore, subject to the ancient pnma- 
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tial See of Dunkeld^ until Iona became the seat of the 
Bishop of the Isles at the end of the fifteenth century. 
About the same time Dunkeld (together with Dun- 
blanC; Galloway, and Argyll) became a suffragan of 
the newly-constituted Archbishopric of Glasgow; but 
during the primacy of Archbishop Foreman of St. 
Andrews (1513-1522) it was restored to the metropoli- 
tan province. Thirty-five bishops occupied the See 
of Dunkeld from its foundation in 1107 until the ex- 
tinction of the ancient hierarchy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Of this line of prelates the most distinguished 
were James Kennedy (1438-1440), illustrious for his 
birth, learning, and piety, who was translated, after 
two years at Dunkeld, to the Bishopric of St. Andrews; 
the famous poet-prelate Gavin Douglas (151G-1521), 
who died in exile in England; and John Hamilton 
(1545-1547), who succeeded the murdered Cardinal 
Beaton at St. Andrews, and closed his troubled career 
on the scaffold at Stirling in 1571. The last pre- 
Reformation Bishop of Dunkeld was Robert Crichton 
(nephew of a former occupant of the see), who sur- 
vived until 1586. 

For close on three centuries, the Diocese of Dun- 
keld, like the other Scottish bishoprics, remained va- 
cant, until, on 4 March, 1878, it was restored by Leo 
XIII by his Bull, “Ex supremo apostolatus apice^'. 
The diocese, as then re-constituted, is one of the suf- 
fragan sees of the archiepiscopal province of St. An- 
drews, and includes the counties of Perth, Forfar, 
Clackmannan, Kinross, and the northern part of Fife. 
Since the revival of the see, it has been held by three 
bishops: George Rigg (d. 1887); James G. Smith 
(transferred to St. Andrews in 1900); and the Right 
Rev. Angus Macfarlane, consecrated 1901. The bish- 
op’s pro-cathcdral is in Dundee, the residence of the 
great majority of the Catholics of the diocese, and the 
cathedral chapter, erected in 1895, consists of a pro- 
vost and eight canons. The total number of secular 
priests in the diocese (1908) is 35; regulars (Redemp- 
torists), 12. The missions and chaplaincies number 
17, the churches, chapels, and stations 31, and the 
parochial schools 15. There are two monasteries of 
men (Redemptorists and Marists), four convents of 
women (Sisters of Mercy, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
XJrsulines, and Sisters of Charity), and the Catholic in- 
stitutions comprise a home for aged poor, a house of 
mercy for servants, and a working girls' home. The 
Catholic population of the diocese is estimated to be 
rather more than 30,000. The old cathedral of Dun- 
keld, beautifully situated on the Tay amid wooded 
hills, was erected between 1220 and 1500. The build- 
ing was much damaged in the reign of Robert II, and 
suffered later at the hands of the Earl of Buchan, 
styled the ‘*Wolf of Badenoch". It fell partly into 
ruins in the sixteenth century, since when the choir 
has been used for Presbyterian worship. The Dukes 
of Atholl, long the owners of the building, have spent 
a good deal on its preservation and repair, and an ex- 
tensive restoration of the choir was carried out in 
1908, chiefly at the cost of Sir Donald Currie. There 
is now no Catholic church or resident priest in the vil- 
lage of Dunkeld. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh. 1876-80), II, 370; Mtln, 
Viia Epiec. Dunkeld. (Edinburgh, 1831)* Fordun, Scotichroni^ 
con, ed. Goodall (Edinburgh, 1759), XVI, xxvii; Theiner, 
Vet. Mon. Hihem. cU^ue Scot. (Rome, 1864), 606; Dunkeld: His- 
torical and Descriptive (Dunkeld, 1879); Walcott, The Ancient 
Church of Scotland (London, 1874), 208-217; Catholic Directory 
for Scotland (1908). 

D. O. Hunter-Blair. 

Dunne, Edward J. See Dallas, Diocese of. 

Dunne, John. See Bathurst, Diocese of. 

Dunne, John. See Wilcannia, Diocese of. 

Dunne, Robert. See Brisbane, Diocese of. 

Duns Scotus, John, sumamed Doctor Subtilis, 
d. 8 Nov., 1308 ; he was the founder and leader of the fa- 


mous Scotist School, which had its chief representatives 
among the Franciscans. Of his antecedents and life 
very fittle is definitely known, as the contemporary 
sources are silent about him. It is certain that he 
died rather young, according to earlier traditions at 
the age of thirty-four years (cf. Wadding, Vita Scoti, 
in vol. I of his works) ; but it would seem that he was 
somewhat older than this and that he was born in 
1270. The birth-place of Scotus has been the subject 
of much discussion, and so far no conclusive argument 
in favour of any locality has been advanced. The 
surname Scotus by no means decides the question, for 
it was given to Scotchmen, Irishmen, and even to na- 
tives of northern England. The other name. Duns, to 
which the Irish attach so much importance, settles 
nothing; there was a Duns also in Scotland (Ber- 
wick). Moreover, it is impossible to determine 
whether Duns was a family name or the name of a 
place. Appeal to supposedly ancient local traditions 
in behalf of Ireland’s claim is of no avail, since wc can- 
not ascertain just how old they are; and their age is 
the pivotal point. 

This discussion has been strongly tinged with na- 
tional sentiment, especially since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century after prominent Irish Franciscans 
like Mauritius do Portu (O’Fihely), Hugh MacC'aghwell, 
and Luke Wadding rendered great service 1)y editing 
Scotus’s works. On the other hand, the English have 
some right to claim Scotus; as a professor for several 
years at Oxford, he belonged at any rate to the English 
province; and neither during his lifetime nor for some 
time after his death was any other view as to his 
nationality proposed. It should not, however, be for- 

§ otten that in those days the Franciscan cloisters in 
cotland were affiliated to the English province, i. e. 
to the custodia of Newcastle. It would not there- 
fore be amiss to regard Scotus as a native of Scotland 
or as a member of a Scottish cloister. In any case it is 
high time to eliminate from this discussion the famous, 
entry in the Merton College MS. (no. 39) which would 
make it appear that Scotus Tvas a member of that 
college and therefore a native of Northern England. 
The statutes of the college excluded monks; and as 
Scotus became a Franciscan when he was quite young, 
he could not have belonged to the college previous to 
joining the order. Besides, the entry m the college 
register is under the date of 1455, and consequently 
too late to serve as an argument. 

The case is somewhat better with the entry in the 
catalogue of the library of St. Francis at Assisi, under 
date of 1381, which designates Duns Scotus’s commen- 
tary on the “Sentences’’ of Peter Lombard as “mag- 
istri fratris Johannis Scoti de Ordine Minorum, qui ct 
Doctor Subtilis nuncupatur, de provincia Hiherniae” 
(the work of master John Scotus of the Franciscan 
Order, known as the subtle doctor, from the province 
of Ireland). This, though it furnishes the strongest 
evidence in Ireland’s favour, cannot be regardea as 
decisive. Since Scotus laboured during several years 
in England, he cannot, simply on the strength of this 
evidence, be assigned to the Irish province. The li- 
brary entry, moreover, cannot possibly be accepted as 
contemporary with Scotus. Add to this the geo- 
graphical distance and it becomes plain that the dis- 
cussion cannot be settled by an entry made in far-off 
Italy seventy-three years after Scotus’s death, at a 
time too when geographical knowledge was by no 
means perfect. Finally, no decisive evidence is of- 
fered by the epitaphs of Scotus; they are too late and 
too poetical. The question, then, of Scotus’s native 
land must still be considered an open one. When he 
took the habit of St. Francis is unknown; probably 
about 1290. It is a fact that he lived and taught at 
Oxford; for on 26 July, 1300, the provincial of the 
English province of Franciscans asked th-^ Bishop of 
Lincoln to confer upon twenty-two of ins subjecta 
jurisdiction to hear confessions. The bishop gave the 
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8ion only to eight; among those who were re- 
fused was “ Joannes Douns It is quite certain, too, 
that he went to Paris about 1304 and that there he 
was at first merely a Bachelor of Arts, for the general 
of the Franciscans, Gonsalvus de Vallebona, wrote 
(18 Nov., 1304) to the guardian of the college of the 
Franciscans at Paris to present John Scotus at the 
university for the doctor’s degree. The general’s let- 
ter mentions that John Scotus had distinguished him- 

: • ■ 


may be notes written out after his lectures, but this is 
merely a surmise. 

Scotus seems to have changed his doctrine in the 
course of time, or at least not to have been uniformly 
precise in expressing his thought; now he follows 
rather the sententia communis as in the Qiiajstiones 
Quodlibetales’*; then again he goes his own way. 
Many of his essays are unfinished. He did not write 
a summa phibsophica or theological as did Alexander 


self for some time past by his learning ingenbgue sah- of Hale^a^id St AquTrs or even a co” 

s»Ti3,g h2i;n.r.s i.". 

E rofessor at the university. There he died, and was 
uried in the monastery of the Minorites. At the 
present time (1908) the 


process of his beatification 
IS being agitated in Rome 
on the ground of a cuUus 
immemorabilis. 

Duns Scotus's writings are 
very numerous and they 
have often been printed; 
some, in fact, at a very early 
date. But a complete edi- 
tion, in 12 folio volumes, 
was published only in 1639 
by Wadding at Lyons; this, 
however, includea the com- 
mentaries of the Scotists, 

Lychetus, Poncius, (Ravel- 
ins, and Hiquspus. A re- 
print of Wadding’s edition, 
with the treatise "De per- 
fectione statuum ” added to 
it, appeared 1891^95 at 
Paris ( Vivcs) in 26 vols. 4to. 

Whether all the writings 
contained in these editions 
are by Duns Scotus himself 
is doubtful; it is certain, 
however, that many changes 
and additions were miSe 
by later Scotists. A critical 
edition is still wanting. Be- 
sides these printed works, 
some others are attributed 
to Scotus, especially com- 
mentaries on several books 
of Scripture. The printed 
writings deal with gram- 
matical and scientific, but 
chiefly with philosophical 
and theological, subjects. 

Of a purely philosophical nature are his commen- 
taries and qiuestiones on various works of Aristotle. 
These, with some other treatises, are contained in 
the firat seven volumes of the Paris edition. The 
principal work of Scotus, however, is the so-called 
"Opus Oxoniense”, i. e. the great commentary on the 
"Sentences" of Peter Lombard, written in Oxford 
(vols. VIII-XXI). It is primarily a theological 
work, but it contains many treatises, or at least di- 
gressions, on logical, metaphysical, grammatical, and 
scientific topics, so that nearly his whole system of 
philosoplw can be derived from this work. Volumes 
aXII-XXIV contain the "Reportata Parisiensia ", 
i. e. a smaller commentary, for the most part theologi- 
cal, on the "Sentences". The "Quiestiones Qu^li- 
betales", chiefly on theological subjects, one of his 
most important works, and the above-mentioned 
essay, "De perfectione statuum", fill the last two 
volumes. As to the time when these works were com- 
posed, we know nothing for certain. The commen- 
taries on Aristotle were probably his first work, then 
followed the "Opus Oxoniense" «^nd some minor es- 
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says, last the "Quaestiones Quodlibetales", his disse^ 
tation for the doctor’s degree. The "Reportata 


or treatises on disputed questions; but even these 
commentaries are not continuous explanations of 
Aristotle or Peter Lombard. Usually he cites first 
the text or presupposes it 
as already known, then he 
takes up various points 
which in that day were live 
issues and discusses them 
from all sides, at the same 
time presenting the opinions 
of otners. He is sharp in 
his criticism, and with re- 
lentless logic he refutes the 
opinions, or at least the 
arguments, of his opponents. 
In his fervour he sometimes 
forgets to set down his own 
view, or he simply states 
the reasons for various tena- 
ble opinions, and puts them 
forward as more or less prob- 
able ; this he does especially 
inthe"(/ollationes". Hence 
it is said that he is no system- 
atizer, that he is better at 
tearing down than at build- 
ing up. It is true that none 
of his writings plainly re- 
veals a system; while sev- 
eral of them, owing no doubt 
to his early death, betray 
lack of finish. His real 
teaching is not always fully 
stated where one would nat- 
urally look for it; often 
enough one finds instead the 
discussion of some special 
point, or a long excursus in 
which the author follows his 
critical bent. His own 
opinion is to he sought else- 
where, in various incidental 
remarks, or in the presuppositions which serve as a basis 
for his treatment of other problems ; and it can be dis- 
covered only after a lengthy search. Besides, in the 
heat of controversy he often uses expressions which 
seem to go to extremes and even to contain heresy. His 
language is frequently obscure ; a maze of terms, de^i- 
tions, distinctions, and objections through which it is 
by no means easy to thread one’s way. For these 
reasons the study of Scotus’s works was difficult; when 
undertaken at all, it was not carried on with the requis- 
ite thoroughness. It was hard to find a unified sys- 
tem in them. Not a few unsatisfactoiy, one-sided, 
or even wrong opinions about him were circulated and 
passed on unchallenged from mouth to mouth and 
from book to book, growing more erroneous as they 
went. Nevertheless, there is in Scotus’s teaching a 
rounded-out system, to be found especially in his 
principal work, a system worked out in minutest de- 
tails. For the present purpose, only his leading ideas 
and his departures from St. Thomas and the sententia 
communis need be indicated. 

System of Philosophy. — The fundamental princi- 
ples of his philosophical and theolomcal teaching are 
ms distinctio formalism and his idea of being. The 
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tindio formalia is intermediate between the diatinctio 
rattonis tantum, or the distinction made by the intel- 
lect alone, and the distinctio realia, or that which ex- 
ists in reality. The former occurs, e. g., between the 
definition and the thing defined, the latter, within the 
realm of created reality, between things that can exist 
separately or at least can be made to exist separately 
by Divine omnipotence, as, e. g., between the different 
parts of a body or between substance and accident. 
A thing is formally distinct*' when it is such in es- 
sence and in concept that it can be thought of by it- 
self, when it is not another thing, though with that 
other it may be so closely united that not even omni- 
potence can separate it, e. g. the soul and its faculties 
and these faculties among themselves. The soul 
forms with its faculties only one thing (res), but con- 
ceptually it is not identical with the intellect or the 
will, nor are intellect and will the same. Thus we 
have various realities, entities, or formalities of one 
and the same thing. So far as the thing itself exists, 
these entities have their own being; for each entity 
has its own being or its own existence. But existence 
is not identical with subsistence. The accident, e. g., 
has its own being, its own existence, which is different 
from the existence of the substance in which it inheres, 
just because the accident is not identical with the sub- 
stance. But it has no subsistence of its own, since it 
is not a thing existing by itself, but inheres in the sub- 
stance as its subject and support; it is not an inde- 
pendent being. Moreover, only actually existing 
things have real being: in other words, being is identi- 
cal with existence. In the state of mere ideality or 
possibility, before their realization, things have an es- 
sence, an ideal conceivable being, but not an actual 
one; else they could not be created or annihilated, 
since they would have had an existence before their 
creation. And since being is eo ipao also true and 
good, only those things are really good and true which 
actually exist. If God, therefore, by an act of His 
free will gives existence to the essences. He makes 
them by this very act also true and good. In this 
sense, it is quite correct to say that according to 
Scotus things are true and good because God so wills. 
By this assertion, however, he does not deny that 
things are good and true in themselves. They have 
an objective being, and thence also objective truth 
and goodness, because they are in the likeness of God, 
Whose being, goodness, and truth they imitate. At 
the same time, in their ideal being they are necessary; 
the ideas of them are not produced by the Divine 
free will, but by the Divine intellect, which, without 
the co-operation of God's will, recognizes His own 
infinite essence as imitable by finite things, and thus 
of necessity conceives the ideas. In this ideal state 
God necessarily wills the things, since they cannot but 
be pleasing to Him as images of His own essence. 
But from this it does not follow that He must will 
them with an effective will, i. e. that He must realize 
them . God is entirely free in determining what things 
shall come into existence. 

God alone is absolutely immaterial, since He alone 
is absolute and perfect actuality, without any poten- 
tiality for becoming other than what He is. All crea- 
tures, angels and human souls included, are material, 
^cause they are changeable and may become the sub- 
ject of accidents. But from this it does not follow 
that souls and angels are corporeal ; on the contrary, 
they are spiritual, physically simple, though material 
in the sense just explained. Since all created things, 
corporeal and spiritual, are composed of potentiality 
ana actuality, the same materia prima is the founda- 
tion of all, and therefore all things have a common 
substratum, a common material basis. This materia, 
in itself quite indeterminate, may be determined to 
any sort of thing by a form — a spiritual form deter- 
mines it to a spirit, a corooreal form to a material 
body. Scotus, however, does not teach an extreme 


Realism; he does not attribute to the universale or 
abstract essences, e. g. genus and species, an existence 
of their own, independent of the individual beings in 
which they are realized. It is true, he holds that 
materia pnma, as the indeterminate principle, can be 
separated from the forma, or the determining princi- 
ple, at least by Divine omnipotence, and that it can 
then exist by itself. Conceptually, the materia is 
altogether different from the forma; moreover, the 
same materia can be determined by entirely different 
forms, and the same form can be united with different 
moteriee, as is evident from the processes of generation 
and corruption. For this reason God at least can 
separate the one from the other, just as in the Holy 
Eucharist He keeps the accidents of bread and wine in 
existence, without a substance in which they inhere. 
It is no less certain that Scotus teaches a plurality of 
forms in the same thing. The human body, e. g., 
taken by itself, without the soul, has its own form, the 
forma corporeitatia. It is transmitted to the child by 
its parents and is different from the rational soul, 
which is infused by God himself. The forma corporei- 
tatia gives the body a sort of human form, though 
quite imperfect, and remains after the rational soul 
has departed from the body in death until decomposi- 
tion takes place. Nevertheless, it is the rational soul 
which is the essential form of the body or of man ; this 
constitutes with the body one being, one substance, 
one person, one man. With all its faculties, vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, and intellectual, it is the immediate 
work of God, Who infuses it into the child. There is 
only one soul in man, but we can distinguish in it 
several forms ; for conceptually the intellectual is not 
the same as the sensitive, nor is this identical with the 
vegetative, nor the vegetative with that which gives 
the body, as such, its form ; yet all these belong for- 
mally, by their concept and essence, to the one indi- 
visible soul. Scotus also maintains a formal distinc- 
tion between the universal nature of each thing and its 
individuality, e. g. in Plato between his human nature 
and that which makes him just Plato — his Platoneity. 
For the one is not the other; the individuality is 
added to the human nature and with it constitutes the 
human individual . In this sense the property or differ- 
ence, or the hcecceitaa, is the prindpium individiiationia. 
Hence it is clear that there are many points of re- 
semblance between matter and form on tne one hand 
and universal natures and their individualization on 
the other. But Scotus is far from teaching extreme 
Realism. According to his view, matter can exist 
without form, but not the universal essence without 
individuation; nor can the different forms of the same 
thing exist by themselves. He does not maintain that 
the uniform matter underlying all created things is 
the absolute being which exists by itself, independent 
of the individuals, and is then determined by added 
forms, first to genera, then to species, and lastly to in- 
dividuals. On the contrary, materia prima, which 
according to him can exist without a form, is already 
something individual and numerically determined. 
In reality there is no materia without form, and vice 
versa. The materia which God created haid already 
a certain form, the imperfect form of chaos. God 
could create matter by itself and form by itself, but 
both would then be something individual, numer- 
ically, though not specifically, different from other 
matter and other forms of the same kind. This mat- 
ter, numerically different from other matter, could 
then be united with a form, also numerically different 
from other forms of the same kind; and the result 
would be a compound individual, numerically differ- 
ent from other individuals of the same kind. From 
such individualized matter, form, and compound we 
get by abstraction the idea of a universal matter, a 
universal forxn. a universal compound, e. g. of a uni- 
versal man. But by themselves universal matter and 
universal form cannot exist. The universal as such is 
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a mere conception of the mind ; it cannot exist by it- 
self, it receives its existence in and with the individ- 
ual ; in and with the individual it is multiplied, in and 
with the individual it loses again its existence. Even 
God cannot separate in man the universal nature from 
the individuality, or in the human soul the intellectual 
from the sensitive part, without destroying the whole. 

In reality there are only individuals, m which, how- 
ever, we can by abstraction formally separate both the 
abstract human nature from the individuality and the 
several faculties from one another. But the separa- 
tion and distinction and formation of genera and spe- 
cies are mere processes of thought, the work of the 
contemplating mind. 

The psychology of Scotus is in its essentials the same 
as that of St. Thomas. The starting-point of all 
knowledge is the sensory or outer experience, to which 
must be added the inner experience, which he desig- 
nates as the ultimate criterion of certitude. He lays 
stress on induction as the basis of all natural sciences. 

He denies that sen^-perception, and a fortiori intel- 
lectual knowledge, is merely a passive process ; more- 
over, he asserts tliat not only the universal but also 
the individual is perceived directly. The adequate 
object of intellectual knowledge is not the spiritual 
in the material, but being in its universality. In the 
whole realm of the soul the will has the primacy since 
it can determine itself, while it controls more or less 
completely the other faculties. The freedom of the 
will, taken as freedom of choice, is emphasized and 
vigorously defended. In presence of any good, even in 
the contemplation of Go<I, the will is not necessitated, 
but determines itself freely. This doctrine does not 
imply that the will can decide what is true and what 
is false, what is right and what is wrong, nor that its 
choice is blind and arbitrary. Objects, motives, habits, 
passions, etc. exert a great influence upon the will, 
and incline it to choose one thing rather than another. 

Yet the final decision remains with the will, and in so 
far the will is the one complete cause of its act, else it 
would not be free. With regard to memory, sensa- 
tion, and association we find in Scotus many modem 
views. 

System of Theology. — It has been asserted that 
according to Scotus the essence of God consists in His 
will ; but the assertion is unfounded. God, he holds, 
is the ena infinitum. It is true that according to him 
God’s love for Himself and the spiration of the Holy 
Ghost by Father and Son are not based upon a natural 
instinct, so to say, but upon God’s own free choice. 
Every will is free, and therefore God’s will also. But 
His will is so perfect and His essence so infinitely good, 
that His free will cannot but love it. This love, there- 
fore, is at once free and necessary. Also with regard 
to created things Scotus emphasizes the freedom of 
God, without, however, falling into the error of merely 
arbitrary, unmotived indeterminism. It has been 
asserted, too, that according to Scotus, being can be 
attributed univocally to God and creatures; but this 
again is false. Scotus maintains that God is the ena 
per eaaentiam, creatures are entia per partidfmtionem — 
they have being only in an analogical sense. But 
from the being of God and the being of creatures, a 
universal idea of being can be abstracted and predi- 
cated univocally of both the finite and the infinite: 
otherwise we could not infer from the existence of 
finite things the existence of God, we should have do 
proof of God’s existence, as every syllogism would con- 
tain a quaiernio terminorum. Between God’s essence 
and His attributes, between the attributes themselves, 
and then between God’s essence and the Divine Per- 
sons, there is a formal distinction along with real 
identity. For conceptually Divinity is not the same 
as wisoom, intellect not the sanie as will ; Divinity is 
not identical with paternity, since Divinity neither 
begets, as does the Father, nor is begotten, as w the 
Son. But all these realities are formally m God and 


their distinction^ is not annulled by His infinity; (m 
the other hand it remains true that God is only one 
rea. The process constituting the Blessed Trinity 
^kes place without regard to the external worlci. 
Only after its completion the three Divine Persons, as 
one principle, produce by their act of cognition the 
idcM of things. But quite apart from this process, 
God IS independent of the world in His knowledge and 
volition, for the obvious reason that dependence of any 
sort would imply imperfection. 

The cognition, volition, and activity of the angels is 
more akin to ours. The angels can of themselves 
know things; they do not need an infused species, 
though in fact they receive such from God. The devil 
is not necessarily compelled, as a result of his sin, 
always to will what is evil ; with his splendid natural 
endowments he can do what in itself is good; he can 
even love God above all things, though in fact he does 
not do so. Sin is only in so far an infinite offence of 
God as it leads away from Him; in itself its malice is 
no greater than is the goodness of the opposite virtue. 

In his Chris toloinr, Scotus insists strongly on the 
reality of Christ’s Humanity. Though it has no per- 
sonality and no subsistence of its own, it has its own 
existence. The unio hypoatatica and the communica- 
tio idiomotum are explained in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Church, with no leaning to either Nes- 
torianism or Adoptionism. It is true that Scotus ex- 
lains the influence of the hypostatic union upon the 
uman nature of Christ and upon His work dinerently 
from St. Thomas. Since this union in no way changes 
the human nature of Christ, it does not of itself impart 
to the Humanity the beatific vision or impeccability. 
These prerogatives were given to Christ with the fullness 
of grace which He received in consequence of that 
imion. God would have become man even if Adam 
had not sinned, since He willed that in Christ human- 
ity and the world should be united with Himself by 
the closest possible bond. Scotus also defends ener- 
getically the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. All objections founded on original sin and 
the universal need of redemption are solved. The 
merits of Christ are infinite only in a broader sense, 
but of themselves they are entirely sufficient to give 
adequate satisfaction to the Divine justice; there is 
no deficiency to be supplied by God’s mercy. But 
there is needed a merciful acceptation of the work of 
(%rist, since in the sight of Goa there is no real merit 
in the strictest sense of the word. 

Grace is something entirely supernatural and can be 
given only by God, and, what is more, only by a crea- 
tive act; hence the sacraments are not, properly 
speaking, the physical or instrumental cause of grace, 
because God alone can create. Sanctifying grace is 
identical with the infused virtue of charity, and has its 
seat in the will ; it is therefore conceived rather from 
the ethical standpoint. The sacraments give grace of 
themselves, or ex opereoperato, if man places no obstacle 
in the way. The real essence of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance consists in the absolution; but this is of no avail 
unless the sinner repent with a sorrow that springs 
from love of God ; his doctrine of attrition is oy no 
means lax. As to his eschatology it must suffice to 
state that he makes the essence of beatitude consist 
in activity, i. e. in the love of God, not in the Beatific 
Vision ; this latter is only the necessary condition. 

In ethics Scotus declares emphatically that the mor- 
ality of an act requires an object which is good in its 
nature, its end, and its circumstances, and according to 
the dictate of right reason. It is not true that he makes 
God’s free will decide arbitrarily what is good and 
what is bad ; he only asserts that the Commandments 
of the second table of the Decalogue are not in such 
strict sense laws of nature as are those of the first 
table; because God cannot grant a dispensation from 
the laws of the first, whereas He can dispense from 
those of the second, as in fact He did when He com- 
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manded Abraham to sacrifice his son. But the pre- 
cepts of the second table also are far more binding 
than the other positive laws of God. In the present 
order of things uod cannot permit manslaughter uni- 
versally, taking the property of others, andf the like. 
There are also indifferent actions in individm. Abso- 
lutely speaking, man should direct all his actions 
towards God; but God does not r^uire this, because 
He does not wish to burden man with so heavy a yoke. 
He obliges man only to observe the Decalogue ; the rest 
is free. Social and legal questions are not treated 
by Scotus ex professo; his works, however, contain 
sound observations on these subjects. 

Relation between Philosophy and Theology. 
— Scotus does not, as is often asserted, maintain that 
science and faith can contradict each other, or that a 
proposition majr be true in philosophy and false in 
theolo^ and vice versa. Incorrect, also, is the state- 
ment that he attaches little importance to showing 
the harmony between scientific knowledge and faith 
and that he has no regard for speculative theology. 
Quite the contrary, he proves the dogmas of faith not 
only from authority but, as far as possible, from rea- 
son also. Theology presupposes philosophy as its 
basis. Facts which have God for their author and 
yet can be known by our natural powers, especially 
miracles and prophecies, are criteria of the truth of 
Revelation, religion, and the Church. Scotus strives 
to gain as thorough an insight as possible into the 
truUis of faith, to disclose them to tne human mind, 
to establish truth upon truth, and from dogma to 
prove or to reject many a philosophical proposition. 
There is just as little warrant for the statement that 
his chief concern is humble subjection to the authority 
of God and of the Church, or that his tendency a priori 
is to depreciate scientific knowledge and to resolve 
speculative theolo^ into doubts. Scotus simply be- 
lieves that many piilosophical and theological proofs 
of other scholars are not conclusive; in their stead 
he adduces other arguments. He also thinks that 
many philosophical and theological propositions can 
be proved which other Scholastics consider incapable 
of demonstration. He indeed lays great stress on the 
authority of Scripture, the Fathers, and the Church; 
but he also attaches much importance to natural 
knowledge and the intellectual capacity of the mind 
of angels and of men, both in this world and in the 
other. He is inclined to widen rather than narrow 
the range of attainable knowledge. He sets great 
value upon mathematics and the natural sciences and 
especially upon metaphysics. He rejects every un- 
necessary recourse to Divine or angelic intervention 
or to miracles, and demands that the supernatural and 
miraculous be limited as far as possible even in mat- 
ters of faith. Dogmas he holds are to be explained in 
a somewhat softened and more easily intelligible 
sense, so far as this may be done without diminution 
of their substantial meaning, dignity, and depth. In 
Scripture the literal sense is to be taken, and freedom 
of opinion is to be granted so far as it is not opposed to 
Christian Faith or the authority of the Church. Sco- 
tus was much given to the stucly of mathematics, and 
for this reason he insists on demonstrative proofs in 
philosophy and theology; but he is no real sceptic. 
He grants that our senses, our internal and external 
experience, and authority toother with reason, can 
furnish us with absolute certainty and evidence. The 
difficulty which many truths present lies not so much 
in ourselves as in the objects. In itself everything 
knowable is the object of our knowledge, il^ason 
can of its own powers recognize the existence of God 
and many of His attributes, the creation of the world 
out of nothing, the conservation of the world by God, 
the spirituality, individuality, substantiality, and 
unity of the soul, as well as its free will. In many of 
his writings he asserts that mere reason can come to 
know theimmortality and the creation of the soul; in 


others he asserts the direct opposite; but he never 
denies the so-called moral evidence for these truths. 

Theology with him is not a scientific study in the 
strictest TOnse of the word, as are mathematics and 
metaphj^ieSj because it is not based upon the evidence 
of its objects, but upon revelation and authority. It 
is a practical science because it pursues a practical 
end: the possession of God. But it gives tne mind 
perfect certainty and unchangeable truths ; it does not 
consist in mere practical, moral, and religious activity. 
Thus Scotus is reinovea from ICant and the modem 
Gefuhlstheologeny not by a single line of thought but by 
the whole range of his philosophical speculation. Sco- 
tus is no precursor of Luther; he emphasizes ecclesias- 
tical tradition and authority, the freedom of the will, 
the power of our reason, and the co-opieration with 
grace. Nor is he a precursor of Kant. The doctrine 
regarding primacy of the will and the practical char- 
acter of theology has quite a different meaning in his 
mind from what it has in Kant’s. He values meta- 
physics highly and calls it the queen of sciences. Only 
as a very subtle critic may he be called the Kant of the 
thirteenth century. Nor is he a precursor of the Mod- 
ernists. His writings indeed contain many entirely 
modem ideas, e. g. the stress he lays on freedom in 
scientific and also in religious matters, upon the separ- 
ateness of the objective world and of thought, the self- 
activity of the thinking subject, the dignity and value 
of personality; yet in ^1 this he remains within proper 
limits, and in opposition to the Modernists he asserts 
very forcibly the necessity of an absolute authority in 
the Church, the necessity of faith, the freedom of the 
will; and he rejects absolutely any and every monistic 
identification of the world and God. That he has so 
often been misunderstood is due simply to the fact 
that his teaching has been viewed from tne standpoint 
of modem thought. 

Scotus is a genuine Scholastic philosopher who 
works out ideas taken from Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
and the preceding Scholastics. He is universally rec- 
ognized as a deep thinker, an original mind, and a 
sharp critic; a thoroughly scientific man, who without 
personal bias proceeds objectively, stating his own 
doctrines with modesty and with a certain reserve. 
It has been asserted that he did more harm than good 
to the Church, and that by his destmetive criticism, 
his subtleties, and his barbarous terminology he pre- 
pared the ruin of Scholasticism, indeed that its down- 
fall begins with him. These accusations originated to 
a great extent in the insufficient understanding or the 
false interpretation of his doctrines. No doubt his 
diction lacks elegance; it is often obscure and unin- 
telligible; but the same must be said of many earlier 
Scholastics. Then too, subtle discussions and dis- 
tinctions which to this age are meaningless, abound in 
his works; yet his researches were occasioned for the 
most part, by the remarks of other Scholastic philoso- 
phers, especially by Henry of Ghent, whom he attacks 
perhaps even more than he does St. Thomas. But 
the real spirit of scholasticism is perhaps in no other 
Scholastic so pronounced as in Scotus. In depth of 
thought, which after all is the important thing, Scotus 
is not surpassed by any of his contemporaries. He 
was a child of his time; a thorough Aristotelean, even 
more so than St. Thomas; but he criticizes sharply 
even the Stagirite and his commentators. He tries 
always to explain them favourably, but does not hesi- 
tate to differ from them. Duns Scotus’s teaching is 
orthodox. Catholics and Protestants have charged 
him with sundry errors and heresies, but the Church 
has not condemned a single proposition of his ; on the 
contraiy, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
which he so strongly advocated, has been declaim a 
dogma. 
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church of St. Mary. So well known did he become 


dea Duns Scotua iiber dxe 
Person Jean Chriatx (Tu- 
bingen), 384-424; Bedeu- 
tuna von Objekt, Umatdnden 
und Z week fur dxe Sittlxch- 
kext einea Aktra norch Duns 
Scotua in Philosophxschea 
Jahrbuch (Fulda, 1906), 

338-347; Britrag zur Lehre 
dea Duns Scotua uber dxe 
Umvocatxon dea Sexnabe- 
griffea (Fulda), 306-323. 

Lexicx^oraphic Aids: — 

De Varesto, Promptua- 
rxum Scotxcum (Venice, 

1690), I, II; Garcia, Lexi- 
con Scholaatxcon (Scotxcum), 

(Quaracchi, 1906-1908), 
dxatrxbutio, 1-4. 

Parthenius Minges. 

Dunstan, Saint, 
archbishop and con- 
fessor, one of the great- 
est saints of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church ; b. near 
Glastonbury on the 
estate of his father, 

Heorstan, a West Sax- 
on noble. His mother, 

CVnethryth, a woman 
of saintly life, was mir- 
aculously forewarned 
of the sanctity of the 
child within her. She 
was in the church of St. 

Mary on Candlemas 
Day, when all the 
lights were suddenly 
extinguished. Then the 
candle held by Cyne- 
thiyth was as suddenly 
relighted, and all pres- 
ent lit their candles at 
this miraculous flame, 
thus foreshadowing 
that the boy ‘‘would be the minister of eternal light'' 
to the Church of England. In what year St. Dun- 
stan was born has been much disputed. Osbem, a 
writer of the late eleventh century, fixes it at “the 
first year of the reign of King Acthelstan", i. e. 
924-5. This date, however, cannot be reconciled 
with other known dates of St. Dunstan 's life and in- 
volves many obvious absurdities. It was rejected, 
therefore, by Mabillon and Lingard; but on the 
strength of ‘‘two manuscripts of the Chronicle" and 
“an entry in an ancient Anglo-Saxon paschal table", 
Dr. Stubbs argued in its favour, and his conclusions 
have been very generally accepted. Careful examina- 
tion, however, of this new evidence reveals all three 
passages as interpolations of about the period when 
Osbem was writing, and there seem to be very good 
reasons for accepting the opinion of Mabillon that the 
saint was born long before 925. Probably his birth 
dates from about the earliest years of the tenth cen- 

^In early youth Dunstan was brought by his father 



biographers we are in- 
e young 
roduced 


Dunstan at the Feet op Christ 
Fol. 1 recto, MS. Auct., F. IV. 32, Bodleian Library, Oxford, 956 


(Canterbury, to enter 
his service. By one of 
St. Dunstan's earliest 


formed that the ; 
scholar was intro 
by his uncle to King 
Aethelstan, but there 
must be some mistake 
here, for Athelm prob- 
ablv died about 923, 
and Aethelstan did not 
come to the throne till 
the following year. 
Perhaps there is con- 
fusion between Athelm 
and his successor Wulf- 
helm. At any rate the 
young man soon be- 
came so great a favour- 
ite with the king as to 
excite the envy of his 
kinsfolk at court. They 
accused him of study- 
ing heathen literature 
and magic, and so 
wrought on the king 
that St. Dunstan was 
ordered to leave the 
court. As he quitted 
the palace his enemies 
attacked him, beat him 
severely, bound him, 
and threw him into a 
filthy pit (probably a 
cesspool), treading 
him down in the mire. 
He managed to crawl 
out and make his way 
to the house of a friend, 
whence he journeyed to 
W inchester and entered 
the service of Bishop Aelfheah the Bald, who was his 
relative. The bishop endeavoured to persuade him to 
become a monk, but St. Dunstan was at first doubtful 
whether he had a vocation to a celibate life. But an 
attack of swelling tumours all over his body, so severe 
that he thought it was leprosy, which was perhaps 
some form of blood-poisoning caused by the treatment 
to which he had been subjected, changed his mind. 
He made his profession at the hands of St. Aelfheah, 
and returned to live the life of a hermit at Glaston- 
bury. Against the old church of St. Maiy he built a 
little cell onlv five feet long and two and a half feet 


little cell only five feet long i 
deep, where he studied and worked at his handicrafts 
and played on his harp. Here the devil is said (in a 
late eleventh-century legend) to have tempted him 
and to have been seized by the face with the saint s 

labile Dunstan was living thus at Glastonbury he 
became the trusted adviser of the Lady Aethelimed, 
King Aethelstan 's niece, and at her death found him- 
self in control of all her great wealth, which he used in 
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later life to foster and encourage the monastic revival. 
About the same time his father Heorstan died, and St. 
Dunstan inherited his possessions also. He was now 
become a person of much influence, and on the death 
of King Aethelstan in 940, the new king, Eadmund, 
summoned him to his court at Cheddar and numbered 
him among his councillors. Again the royal favour 
roused against him the jealousy of the courtiers, and 
they contrived so to enrage the king gainst him that 
he bade him depart from the court. There were then 
at Cheddar certain envoys from the '' Eastern King- 
dom^', by which term may be meant either East An- 
glia or, as some have argued, the Kingdom of Saxony. 
To these St. Dunstan applied, imploring them to take 
him with them when they returned. They agreed to 
do so, but in the event their assistance was not needed. 
For, a few days later, the king rode out to hunt the 
stag in Mendip Forest, lie became separated from his 
attendants and followed a stag at great speed in the 
direction of the Cheddar cliffs. The stag rushed 
blindlv over the precipice dnd was followed by the 
hounds. Eadmund endeavoured vainly to stop his 
horse ; then, seeing death to be imminent, he remem- 
bered his harsh treatment of St. Dunstan and prom- 
ised to make amends if his life was spared. At that 
moment his horse was stopped on the very edge of the 
cliff. Giving thanks to God, he returned forthwith 
to his palace, called for St. Dunstan and bade him 
follow, then rode straight to Glastonbury. Enter- 
ing the church, the king first knelt in prayer before 
the altar, then, taking St. Dunstan by the hand, 
he gave him the kiss of peace, led him to the ab- 
bot's throne and, seating him thereon, promised 
him all assistance in restoring Divine worship and 
regular observance. 

St. Dunstan at once set vigorously to work at these 
tasks. He had to re-create monastic life and to rebuild 
the abbey. That it was Benedictine monasticism 
which he established at Glastonbury seems certain. 
It is true that he had not yet had personal experi- 
ence of the stricter Benedict inism which had been 
revived on the Continent at great centres like Cluny 
and Fleury. Probably, also, much of the Benedictine 
tradition introduced by St. Augustine had been lost in 
the pagan devastations of the ninth century. But 
that the Rule of St. Benedict was the basis of his resto- 
ration is not only definitely stated by his first biog- 
rapher, who knew the saint well, but is also in accord- 
ance with the nature of his first measures as abbot, 
with the significance of his first buildings, and with 
the Benedictine prepossessions and enthusiasm of his 
most prominent disciples. And the presence of secu- 
lar clerks as well as ot monks at Glastonbury seems to 
be no solid argument against the monastic character 
of the revival. 8t. Dunstan's first care was to re- 
erect the church of St. Peter, rebuild the cloister, and 
re-establish the monastic enclosure. The secular 
affairs of the house were committed to his brother 
Wulfric, "so that neither himself nor any of the pro- 
fessed monks might breiik enclosure". A school for 
the local youth was founded and soon became the 
most famous of its time in England. But St. Dun- 
stan was not long left in peace. Within two years 
after the appointment King Eadmund was assassin- 
ated (946). His successor, Eadred, appointed the 
Abbot of Glastonbury guardian of the royal treasure 
and records, and entrusted much of the government 
of the realm to his hands. The policy of Dunstan was 
supported by the queen-mother, Eadgifu, by the pri- 
mate, Oda, and by the East Anglian party, at whose 
head was the great ealdorman, Aethelstan, the "Half- 
king". It was a policy of unification, of conciliation 
of the Danish half of the nation, of firm establishment 
of the royal authority. In ecclesiastical matters it 
favoured the spread of regular observance, the re- 
building of churches, the moral reform of the secular 
clergy and laity, the extirpation of heathendom. 


Against all this ardour of reform was the West-Saxon 
party, which included most of the saint's own rela- 
tions and the Saxon nobles, and which was not entirely 
disinterested in its preference for established customs. 
For nine years St. Dunstan's influence was dominant, 
during which period he twice refused a bishopric (that 
of Winchester in 951 and Crediton in 953), affirming 
that he would not leave the king's side so long as he 
lived and needed him. 

In 955 Eadred died, and the situation was at once 
changed. Eadwig, the elder son of Eadmund, who 
then came to the throne, was a dissolute and head- 
strong youth, wholly devoted to the reactionary party 
and entire^ under the influence of two unprincipled 
women. These were Aethelgifu, a lady of high rank, 
who was perhaps the king's foster-mother, and her 
daughter Aelfgifu, whom she desired to marry to Ead- 
wig. On the day of his coronation, in 956, the king 
abruptly quitted the royal feast, in order to enjoy the 
company of these two women. The indignation of 
the assembled notables was voiced by Archbishop 
Oda, who suggested that he should be brought back. 
None, however, were found bold enough to make the 
attempt save 8t. Dunstan and his kinsman Gynesige, 
Bishop of Lichfield . Entering the royal chamber they 
found Eadwig with the two harlots, the royal crown 
thrown carelessly on the ground. They delivered 
their messa^, and as the king took no notice, St. Dun- 
stan compelled him to rise and replace his crown on 
his head ; then, sharply rebuking the two women, he 
led him back to the banquet-hall. Aethelgifu deter- 
mined to be revenged, and left no stone unturned to 
procure the overthrow of St. Dunstan. Conspiring 
with the leaders of the West-Saxon party she was soon 
able to turn even his own scholars against the abbot, 
and before long induced Eadwig to confiscate all Dun- 
stan's property in her favour. At first Dunstan took 
refu^ with his friends, but they too felt the weight of 
the king's an^r. Then, seeing his life was threat- 
ened, he fled tlie realm and crossed over to Flanders, 
where he found himself ignorant alike of the language 
and of the customs of the inhabitants. But the ruler 
of Flanders, Count Anuilf I, received him with honour, 
and lodged him in the Abbey of Mont Blandin, near 
Ghent. This was one of the centres of the Benedic- 
tine revival in that country, and SL Dunstan was able 
for the first time to observe the strict observance that 
had had its renascence at Cluny at the beginning of 
the century. But his exile was not of long duration. 
Before the end of 957 the Mercians and Northum- 
brians, unable longer to endure the excesses of 
Eadwig, revolte^l and drove him out, choosing his 
brother Eadgar as king of all the country north of the 
Thames. The south remained faithful to Eadwig. 
At once Eadgar's advisers recalled St. Dunstan, caused 
Archbishop Oda to consecrate him a bishop, and on 
the death of Cynewold of Worcester at the end of 957 
appointed the saint to that see. In the following year 
the See of London also became vacant and was con- 
ferred on St. Dunstan, who held it in conjunction with 
Worcester. In October, 959, Eadwig died, and his 
brother was readily accepted as ruler of tlie West- 
Saxon Kingdom. One of the last acts of Eadwig had 
been to appoint a successor to Archbishop Oda, who 
died on 2 June, 958. First he appointed Aelfsige of 
Winchester, but he perished of cold in the Alps as he 
journeyed to Rome for the pallium. In his place 
Eadwig nominated Brithelm, Bishop of Wells. As 
soon as Eadgar became king he reversed this act on 
the ground that Brithelm had not been able to govern 
even his former diocese properly. The archbii^opric 
was conferred on St. Dunstan, who went to Rome in 
960 and received the pallium from Pope John XII. 
We are told that, on his journey thither, the saint's 
charities were so lavish as to leave nothing for himself 
and his attendants. The steward remonstrated, but 
St. Dimstan merely suggested trust in Jesus Christ. 
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That same evening he was offered the hospitality of a 
neighbouring abbot. 

On his return from Rome Dunstan at once regiined 
his position as virtual ruler of the kingdom. By his 
advice Aelfstan was appointed to the Bishopric of 
London, and St. Oswald to that of Worcester. In 963 


London, and St. Oswald to that of Worcester. In 963 establishing schools, judging suits, defending the 
St. Aethelwold, the Abbot of Abingdon, was appointed widow and the orphan, promoting pieace, enforcing re- 
to the See of Winchester.^ With their aid and with spect for purity. He practised, also, his handicrafts, 
the ready support of King Eadgar, St. Dunstan making bells and organs and correcting the books in 
pushed forward his reforms in Church and State, the cathedral library. He encouraged and protected 
Tliroughout the realm there was good order main- scholars of all lands who came to England, and was 
tained and respect for law. Trained bands policed mi wearied as a teacher of the boys in the cathedral 


Office. Often he would visit the shrines of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Ethelbert, and we are told of a vision of 
angels who sang to him heavenly canticles. He 
worked ever for the spiritual and temporal improve- 
ment of his people, building and restoring churches, 
establishing schools, judging suits, defending the 
widow and the orphan, promoting peace, enforcing re- 
spect for purity. He practised, also, his handicrafts, 
making bells and organs and correcting the books in 


tamed and respect tor law. i rained bands policed 
the north, a navy guarded the shores from Danish 
pirates. There was peace in the kingdom such as had 
not been known within memory of living man. Mon- 
asteries were built; in some of the great cathedrals 
monks took the place of the secular canons ; in the rest 
the canons were obliged to live according to rule. The 
parish priests were compelled to live cliastely and to 
fit themselves for their office ; they were ur^d to teach 
their parishioners not only the truths of trie (Catholic 
Faith, but also such handicrafts as would improve 
their position. So for sixteen years the land pros- 
per^. In 973 the seal was put on St. Dunstan's 
statesmanship by the solemn coronation of King Ead- 

f ir at Bath by the two Archbishops of Canterbury and 
ork. It is said that for seven years the king had 
been forbidden to wear his crown, in penance for vio- 
lating a virgin living in the care of the nunnery of Wil- 
ton. That some severe penance had been laid on him 
for this act by St. Dunstan is undoubted, but it took 
place in 961 and Eadgar wore no crown till the great 
day at Bath in 973. Two years after his crowning 
Eadgar died, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Eadward. His accession was disputed by his step- 
mother, Aelfth^h, who wished her own son Aethel- 
red to reign. But, by the influence of St. Dunstan, 
Eadward was chosen and crowned at Winchester. 
But the death of Eadgar had given courage to the re- 
actionary party. At once there arose a determined 
attack upon the monks, the protagonists of reform. 
Throughout Mercia they were persecuted and de- 
prived of their possessions by Aelfhere, the ealdorniaii. 
Their cause, however, was supported by Aethelwine, 
the ealdorraan of East Anglia, and the realm w^ in 
serious danger of civil war. Three meetings of the 
Witan were held to settle these disputes, at Kyrtlmg- 


miwearied as a teacher of the boys in the cathedral 
school. There is a sentence in the earliest biography, 
written by his friend, that shows us the old man sitting 
among the lads, whom he treated so gently, and tell- 
mg them stories of his early days and of his forebears. 
And long after his death we are told of children who 
prayed to him for protection against harsher teachers, 
and whose prayers w ere answered . On the vigil of As- 
cension Day, 988, he was warned by a vision of angels 
that he had but three days to live. On the feast itself 
he pontificated at Mass and preached three times to 
the people: once at the Gospel, a second time at the 
benediction (then given after the Pater Noster), and a 
third time after the Agnus Dei. In this last address 
he announced his impending death and bade them 
farewell. That afternoon he chose the spot for his 
tomb, then took to his bed. His strength failed ra^ 
idly, and on Saturday morning (19 May), after the 
hymn at Matins, he caused the cler^ to assemble. 
Mass was celebrated in his presence, then he received 
Extreme Unction and the Holy Viaticum, and expired 
as he uttered the words of thanksgiving: ‘*He hath 
made a remembrance of his wonderful works, being a 
merciful and gracious Lord: He hath given food to 
them that fear Him.'' They buried him in his cathe- 
dral ; and w’hen that was burnt down in 1074, his relics 
were translated with great honour by Lanfranc to a 
tomb on the south side of the high altar in the new 
church. The monks of Glastonbury used to claim 
that during the sack of Canterbury by the Danes in 
1012, the saint's body had been carried for safety 
to their abbey; but this claim w^as disproved by 
Archbishop Warham, by whom the tomb^ at Uan- 
terbury was opened in 1508 and the holy relics found. 
At the Synod of Winchester in 1029, St. Dunstan’s 
feast was ordered to be kept solemnly throughout 


aXtXXry. irt^ En^and on 19” May. Until 'his fame was overihad- 

the’floor of the hall {mlariun^ where the Witan was owed by that of St. the 

sittinff eave wav and all except St. Dunstan, who favourite saint of the English people. His ^nne was 
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of his step-mother, and Aethelred the Re<»ele^ be- 
came king. His coronation on Low Sunday, 978, wm 
the last action of state in which St. Dunstan took 
part. When the young king took the itsual oath 
to govern well, the primate addressed him in solemn 
warning, rebuking the bloody act whereby he became 
king and prophesying the misfortunes that were 
shortly to fall on the realm. But pun.^an s influ- 
ence at court was ended. He retired to Cante^u^, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. Thrire 
only did he emerge from this retreat: once m 980 
when he joined Aelfhere of Mercia in the sotenn 
translation of the relics of King Eadward from their 
mean grave at Wareham to a splendid tomb at 
Shaftesbury Abbey; again in 984 when, in 
to a vision of St. Andrew, he persuaded Aetheli^ 
to appoint St. Aelfheah to Winchester msucM^ 
Sion to St. Aethelwold; once more 
he induced the king, by a donation of 100 pom^ 
of silver, to desist from his persecution of the See of 

SL^nstan’s life at Canterbury is 
long hours, both day and night, were 
pra%r, besides his regular attendance at Mass and the 


He Is most often represented holding a pair of smith s 
tongs; sometimes, in reference to his visions, he is 
shown with a dove hovering near him, or with a troop 

of angels before him. s , o 

Acta SS., 19 May. IV. 344-84; Wharton, Angha Sacra 
(London. 1691). H, 8S-121. 14 «,. 211 - 233 ; nAcnt^ and 
Mabillon, Acta SS. (LS (Venice, 1/33-40) V 63^97, 
Memorials of St. Dunstan, ed. bTUBBS in H 


Vkiftthson and Dasfnt in K. S. (London^, 1887-94), II, xxiii- 
VKV 385-408; IV, 397-420; Anglo-Saxon Chr^tcle, ed. Thowe 
mHS (London. 1861): Wieuam of Malmesbury, Dc 
antiauitate Glastontcnsis ^celesta in Galk, Senpiores .(G* 
ford 1691), XV; Idem, Gesta Poniificum, ed. Hamilton in R. 
8 (l^ndon 1870); InEM, Gesta Regvm. ed Stubbs in R. S. 
(London 1887-9); Chron. Moruw/. dc A ed. Stevenson 
inR N "London, 1858); Chron. Abbatice Ramesiewis ed. Mac- 
ray in (London, 1886^; Reyne^ Apo^olatus Ben^hd.in 

moiifti 1626) HI, 77-94; Ypfb. Chronica gen de la 
(Valladolid. 16151 V 106 a-m b; 

.4nn. Eccl Angh^ncr (Leyden, 16(53), HI, 

901 239 . Wrioht, Biog. Brit. Lit. (London, 184- ), 1 , 9 o 
Hobinton a&toKburv ^56<-V, S«n^r,etshtre Ltfe 

of SI D^olan (dndon 1544); biNoaBO W 
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Proc Som ArcKotol. Soc., XV, ii, 22-26; Hunt in Diet. Nat. 
Biog., s. V.: Hunt, The English Ch. ... to the Norman Conr 
gw8t (London, 1899). 331-366; Gasquet and Bishop, The 
Boeworth Psalter (London, 1908); Tore, Notes on the Accepted 
Date of St. Dunstan's Birth in a^endix to Gasquet and 
Bishop's The Boeworth Psalter; Wilkins, Concilia Magna 
Britannia (London, 1737); Kemble, Codex diplomaticus avi 
Saxonici (London, 1839-40); Liebermann, Un^druckte anglo- 
normdnnische Oeschichtsquemn i^ttssshiir^, 1879), 3. 

Leslie A. St. L. Toke. 

Dupanloup, F^lix-Antoine-Philibert, Bishop 
of Orleans, France, b. at Saint-F^lix, Savoie, 2 June, 
1802; d. at Lacombe, Is^re, 11 October, 1878. His 
mother, Anne Dechosal, to whom he ever remained 
tenderly devoted, ^ve him his early education. The 
^tter to screen his future from the disgrace of his 
illegitimate birth, she took him when only seven years 
old to Paris where^ by dint of work and privations, she 
succeeded in keeping him for some time at the College 
Sainte-Barbe. After various attempts in other dir^- 
tions, F^lix chose the ecclesiastical career^ studying 
grammar at the Petite Communaute, humanities at the 
preparatory seminary of Saint-Nicolas du Chardonnet, 

§ hiiosophy at Issy, and theology at Saint-Sulpice. Gr- 
ained priest 18 I)ec., 1825, he went as curate to the 
Madeleine where he founded the famous Cat^chismes 
de TAssomption and the Academic de St-Hyacinthe, 
being entrusted meanwhile with the religious educa- 
tion of the Due de Bordeaux and of the Princes d’Or- 
l^ans. The novelty and success of his catechizing 
methods drew upon him the ill will of his pastor. 
Transferred to Saint-Roch (1834), he soon won a repu- 
tation as pulpit orator and director. As superior of 
the preparatory seminary of Saint-Nicolas (1837-45), 
he so completely transformed the institution that ad- 
mission into it was eagerly sought by members of the 
best families of France. During those few years", 
says Renan, himself a pupil of Saint-Nicolas (Souve- 
nirs d’enfance et de jeunesse) , ‘‘ the old house of the rue 
St-Victor became the school in France which sheltered 
the greatest numlier of historical or well-known 
names." At Saint-Nicolas Dupanloup was truly the 
ideal educator later described in his famous book: La 
haute Education intellectuclle". Absorbed as he was 
in his professional work, he did not completely give up 
the direction of souls. Through one ot his penitents, 
Pauline de P^rigord, he brought about the conversion 
of Talleyrand (1838). A course in sacred eloauence 
which he had brilliantly inaugurated at the Soroonne 
was discontinued after the eleventh lecture, owing to 
the excitement occasioned by the lecturer’s severe 
criticism of Voltaire and Villemain’s unwillingness to 
enforce order. In 1844, in connexion with the Ville- 
main educational bill, which w’as scarcely more satis- 
facton^ to the Catholics than its numerous predeces- 
sors, Dupanloup inaugurated with Montalembert and 
Ravignan that long struggle for liberty of education 
which resulted in the loi Falloux. It was at his sug- 
gestion that Ravignan wrote "De Pexistence et de 
Finstitut des J^suites", in order to put down the still 
active bugbear of the homines noirs called up by B6ren- 
ger. He also actively supported Montalembert in the 
formation of the Committee for the Defence of Relig- 
ious Liberty, and when later Thiers spoke in favour of 
another unacceptable educational oill, Dupanloup 
wrote in reply " Des associations religieuses ", a pamph- 
let which oecame later the book ‘^De la pacification 
religieuse". A difference of views with Archbishop 
Affre, in connexion with the above-mentioned polem- 
ics and the direction of Saint-Nicolas, ended m Du- 
panloup’s transfer from the seminary to a canonicate 
at Notre-Dame, 1845. 

The four years of his canonicate were by no means 
years of leisure. In spite of his increasing activity in 
confessional and pulpit, he found time for public inter- 
ests. The elections of 1846 sent to the French Parlia- 
ment some 150 deputies friendly to liberty of educa- 
tion, and for these Dupanloup wrote "L^4tat de la 


cmestion", a moderate but clear assertion of Catholic 
claims. As the Salvandy project of 1847 fell short of 
these claims, he again published a series of pamphlets, 
" Du nouveau projet de loi ", " Des petits-s4mi^ires ", 
among others; and the better to control public opin- 
ion, he undertook the work of a Catholic daily paper, 
finally purchasing "L' ami de la religion". In 1848 
when Falloux. yidding to Dupanloup^ persuasion, ac- 
cepted a portiolio under President Louis Napoleon, he 
appointed a commission to draft an educational oill, 
and made Dupanloup a member. Dupanloup ’s cour- 
tesy and undeniable competence won over to the Cath- 
olic view such men as Thiers and Cousin, thus insur- 
ing the enactment of 1850. " He made me minister 

against my will", said Falloux speaking of Dupan- 
loup; " I have made him bishop against his will." Ap- 
pointed to the See of Orleans, he took possession of it 
11 Dec., 1849, and during the twenty-eight years of 
his episcopate showed incredible activity. His ad- 
ministration, min- 
utely described by 
Cochard, touched 
on every vital in- 
terest of the di- 
ocese: the holding 
of synods, parish 
visitations, organ- 
ization of caUchis- 
mes and petits- 
s&minaires along 
the lines adopted 
in Paris, develop- 
ment of charitable 
works, encourage- 
ment of ecclesiasti- 
cal studies among 
priests, completion 
of the cathedral 
of Ste-Croix. in- 
troduction ot the 
Roman Liturgy, 
etc. Still his en- 
ergy was not ex- 
hausted. Wherever the interests of religion were at 
stake, he gave them vigorous support. In the question 
of the cl£^sics he stood for the broader view and entered 
upon a lively discussion with Louis Veuillot. Profit- 
ing by his membership in the French Academy, to 
which he had been elected 8 May, 1854, Dupanloup pre- 
vented the award of the prix Bodin to Taine's “ History 
of English Literature " and opposed the admission of 
Littr6 into that body. The reorganization of " Le ("or- 
respondant", with Falloux, Foisset, Cochin, and de 
Broglie at its head, was also largely his work. The 
Pucelle d' Orleans (Jeanne d’Arc) found in him an ar- 
dent champion; twice he pronounced her panegyric at 
Orleans, and it was he who introduced in Rome the 
cause of her beatification and raised the first funds 
towards a new monument in her honour. 

Dupanloup was always held in high esteem by the 
Irish people. In 1862, on the occasion of one of the 
periodical Irish famines, he preached a charity sermon 
m the Church of St-Roch at Paris, which netted the 
sum of thirty thousand francs. The mateful Irish re- 
turned this with interest during the Franco-Prussian 
war when they remitted to the eloquent Bishop of Or- 
leans the sum of two hundred thousand francs in re- 
sponse to his appeal for the needs of France. On the 
occasion of the centenary (1875) of Daniel O'Connell, 
whom he had always admired and often praised, pul> 
licly, Dupanloup was formally invited by the centen- 
ary authorities to take part in the celebration. 
Though too ill at the time to accept the honourable in- 
vitation, he wrote in reply two letters, memorable for 
their eloquence, to the Lord-Mayor of Dublin and to 
Cardinal McCabe, and which were printed in "Le 
Monde", 9 and 10 Aug., 1875 (Lagrange, Vie de Du- 
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panloup, Paris, 1894, II, 347-48; III, 317). His “ Let- 
ter on Slavery written on the occasion of the Civil 
War in the United States, is another evidence of 
Dupanloup's broad sympathy, and helps to account 
for his popularity in English-speaking countries. 

Dupanloup’s main efforts, however, were directed 
towards the defence of the Holy See, menaced in its in- 
dependence by the ambition of the House of Savoy and 
the ill-disguised connivance of Napoleon III. Salo- 
mon says (Mgr Dupanloup, p. 58): "‘For eight years, 
he did not lay down his arms. From Villafranca to 
Mentana, he never took off his breast-plate. “ During 
this phase of his life, besides endeavouring to enlist pon- 
tifical zouaves and to increase the Peter’s-pence, he 
wrote the “Protestation'* against the impending 
spoliation of the pope; the “ Ijettre un catholique sur 
la brochure * Le pane et le congr^s ; “La souverainet6 
pontificale", in which he cited a declaration made by 
Cousin in favour of the temporal power of the pope; 
two other pamphlets, one against the Convention of 15 
Sept., 1864, and the other in defence of the Encyclical 
of 8 Dec. and of the Syllabus; several letters to Ra- 
tazzi, Minghetti, etc. The Vatican Council and the 
Franco-Prussian War exhibit Dupanloup in two very 
different lights. At the council ne was the leader of 
that minority which for political reasons stood, if not 
against the papal infallibility itself, at least against the 
opportuneness of its definition. The papal Bull of indic- 
tion, in which no mention was made of infallibility, he 
welcomed with joy and transmitted to his flock in a 
dignified pastoral letter; but when the Catholic senti- 
ment, voiced by such organs as the “ (/iviltii Cattolica" 
and the “Univers", began to petition for the defini- 
tion, he appended to his pastoral letter certain obser- 
vations which, by making knowm in advance the posi- 
tion he intencied to take, involved him in a petty con- 
troversy with Louis Veuillot, Once in Rome he neve*' 
swerved from his position but used all the resources of 
his fiery nature to w’in others over to his views. It 
was he w'ho, on the eve of the final vote, advised the 
minority to vote neither jo/acct nor non-placet, but to 
abstain'and wit hdraw'. That he appealed to the secu- 
lar arm and threatened the council with diplomatic in- 
tervention has been both asserted and denied. This 
much is vouche^l for by Ollivier, then minister of Napo- 
leon III: “No bishop of the minority, Dupanloup or 
other, ever demanded the evacuation of the pontifical 
territory” (Le Correspondant, 10 Dec., 1802). In jus- 
tice to him it should be adtled that, once the dogma 
was defined, he was neither slow to acquiesce in what 
he called “ the victory of truth and of God” nor half- 
hearted in declaring his adherence. During the 
Franco-Prussian War Dupanloup showed himself a 
wort hv successor of Saint-Aignan and like him won the 
title ot defensor cixntalis. His prestige enabled him to 
have the severe conditions imposed by the victors on 
the city of OrR^ans either withdrawn or mitigated. In 

g ratitude his people sent him to the National Assem- 
ly. As a member he took an effective part in secur- 
ing the pa.ssage of the law which restored the military 
chaplains (1874) and of that which authorized the 
Catnolic institutes (1875). He was made Senator in 
1875, and one of his last public acts was to deter the 
French Government from officially taking notice of the 
centenary of Voltaire (1878). A nialady which had 
long undermined his liealth resulted in his death while 
at the chateau de Lacombe. Ilis rcinains were laid to 
rest in the cathedral of Ork*ans and his heart conveyed 
to Saint-F61ix, his native place. As a clause of hia 
last, will forbade any funeral oration, Bishop Bougaud 

E renounced only a few words of eulo^, the oration 
eing delivered in 1888 by Bishop Besson at the 
unveiling of Dupanloup's monunient. 4 . 

Dupanloup was without question one of tne ablest 
French bishops of his day. He repeatedly refused 
higher positions. In many things a conseiwative and 
6ven a legitimist, he was one of the first who thought 


of appealing, in behalf of the Catholic cause, to com- 
mon law and public liberties before a generation no 
longer able or willing to recognize the Divine right of the 
Church. The criticisms passed on him by Catholics 
of a different school were more than offset by numer- 
ous papal Briefs of encouragement and episcopal let- 
ters of approval from all parts of the world. A man of 
action, he was also a prolific writer. A complete list of 
his writings is given by Lagrange, his biographer. 
Some of his polemical pamphlets have already been 
noticed. In nis educational writings Dupanloup enun- 
ciates some of the most important principles which are 
now generally accepted. Among these are his concep- 
tion of education as a process of developing mental 
activity instead of injecting knowledge into the mind, 
and his insistence on the duty of the teacher to respect 
the freedom of the pupils and to cultivate in them a 
spirit of honour. lie advocates physical education by 
means of games, and warns against the danger of forc- 
ing precocious children. Education, he holds, is in- 
tellectual, moral, religious, and phjrsical; but it is es- 
sentially one, and to neglect any of its purposes would 
be fatal. 

His more important works are: — catechetical: 
“L’a?uvre par excellence” (1869); educational: 
“ L’^ducation en gdn^ral”, “ La haute Education intel- 
lectuelle** (1850), “La femme studieuse” (1869), and 
“Lettres sur T^ducation des filles” (1878); historical: 
“Vie de Mgr Borderies*’ (Paris, 1904): oratorical: 
panegyrics of Jeanne d’Arc (1855 and 1869), St. Mar- 
tin (1862), and St. Vincent de Paul (1863); funeral 
orations of P^re de Ravignan (1858), the volunteers 
(1860), Mgr Menjaud (1861), and LamoricRre (1865); 
pastoral: “Lettres pastorales et mandements” (in the 
archives of the episcopal palace of Orleans). 

Dupanloup, Journal inttme, ed. in part, Branchkreau 
(Paris, 1002); Laoranoe, Vte de Mgr Dupanloup (Parw, 1883; 
7th ed., 1894^ Salomon, Mgr. Dupanloup in Lea Grands 
Hommea de VEglxae au XIX^ aitcle (Paris, 1907), VI; Co- 
ck \rd, Dupanloup in Uipiacopnt franeaia (1802-1905) (Pans, 
1907), 8 V. Orleans; Tmureiu-Danoin, Hut. de la monarchic de 
Juillet (Pans, 1892), V; Lecanuet, UEglue de France sous la 
troiaikme r^pubhma (Pans, 1907); Grimattd, LiberH d*enaetgne~ 
ment en France (Paris, 1907); Ollivier, VEqUae et VEtatauCon- 
cilc du Vatican (Paris, 1879). See also E. Veuillot, Louis 
Veuillot (Pans, 1901); Lecanuet, Vw de Montalembert (Paris, 
1895-1901); Pontlevoy, Vie du R. P. Xavier de Ravignan (Pans, 
18(X)); Ledob, Vie du ll. P. Lacordaire (Paris, 1902). 

J. F. SOLLIBR. 

Duperroii) Jacques-Davy, theologian and diplo- 
mat, b. 25 Nov., 1556, at St-Lo (Normandy), France; 
d. 5 Sept., 1618, at Batignolles, a suburb of Paris. His 
parents were Calvinists and on account of persecution 
sought refuge in Switzerland soon after his birth. 
Having received a thorough literarv, scientific, and 
philosophical education, he applied himself to the 
study of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, esp^ 
cially St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, anci in 
1577 or 1578 was converted to the Catholic Faith. He 
enjoyed the favour and confidence of King Henry III, 
to whom he had been presented in 1576, and later that 
of Henry IV. The latter's conversion was to a great 
extent tlue to Duperron's instructions and influence, 
and his absolution from heresy was obtained from the 
pope by Duperron and Cardinal d'Ossat (1595). 
While in Rome for that purpose, Duperron was con- 
secrated Bishop of Evreux, a see to which King Henry 
IV had already appointed him in 1591, though he was 
not yet in Holy orders. Immediately after his con- 
version Duperron began to work with untiring zeal for 
the conversion of Pnitestants. By his science, elo- 
quence, and power of argument he won many victories 
in controversies and conferences with ministers of the 
reformed sects. In 1600 the famous Fontainebleau 
conference took place with the leader of French Cal- 
vinism, Duplessis-Mornay, who had been accused by 
Duperron of mutilating, falsifying, and misinterpreting 
texts from the Fathers in his work on the Eucharist. 
Of the judges three were Catholics, and three Calvin- 
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Ists. On 4 May nine ])assages were examined concern- 
ing which the commission decided against Duplessis. 
The latter’s real or feigned sickness and his departure 
prevented further meetings. 

Duperron was created a cardinal in 1604. The same 
year he went to Rome, and was invited to assist at the 
meetings of the Congregatio de Auxiliis which Clement 
VIII had summon^ to end the discussions on grace 
and freedom. Meanwhile he took an inmortant part in 
the election of Leo XI and Paul V. The decision of 
Paul V not to condemn the Molinistic system was due 
largely to Duperron’s advice. Duperron became Arch- 
bishop of Sens in 1606. In 1611 he stopped the de- 
cision of the Parliament condemning one of Bellar- 
mine’s works, and defended the latter’s thesis of the 
pope’s infallibility and superiority over councils. At a 
synod held at Paris (1612) he condemned the work De 
ecclesiastic^ et politica potestate ” by Edmond Richer, 
syndic of the Sorbonne. Tn 1614-15, at the meeting of 
the States General at Paris, he urged, against the Third 
Estate, the acceptance of the decrees of the Council of 
Trent on discipline and reform . Duperron ’s knowledge 
and eloquence were so great that Pope Paul V said of 
him: “Let us pray that God may inspire Duperron, 
for he will persuade us of whatever he pleases.’’ 

His worts were collected in three volumes (Paris, 
1620 and 1622). The first volume contains his “Traits 
du sacrement de 1 ’Eucharistic ” written against Du- 
plessis-Mornay. Its three books deal with (1) a com- 
parison of the Eucharist and the other sacraments of 
the New Law with those of the Old Law; (2) the tradi- 
tion of the Fathers, to which is added a special study 
of St. Augustine’s doctrine; (3) the practice of the 
Church concerning the adoration of the Eucharist. 
The second volume is the “R^plK|ue i\ la R^ponse du 
Roy de la Grande-Bretagne”. James I of England 
claimed that he belonged to the Catholic Church, as 
he believed all truths considered necessary by the first 
Christians, In his answer Di^rron treats of the char- 
acteristics of the Catholic Church, of some articles 
which the king did not look upon as essential, the 
preservation and integri^ of the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church, the Eucharist as a sacrament and 
a sacrifice, the invocation of the Saints, the use of 
Latin, translation of Holy Scripture, etc. The third 
volume contains various works among which are a 
treatise on vocation, the Acts of the Fontainebleau 
conference, a refutation of the work of Tilenus on 
Apostolic traditions, some moral and spiritual trea- 
tises, and poems both Christian and profane. Duper- 
ron ’s secretary, (^^sar de Ligny, wrote “Ambassades 
et n^gociations du cardinal Duperron” (Paris, 1618). 
Under the title of “ Perroniana ”, remarks on theo- 
logical, political, and literary subjects were published 
by Christophe du Puy from the notes of his brother, 
who had been with Duperron for a long time. 

F^:ret, he cardinal Duperron (Pans, 1877); de Buriqny, 
Viedu cardinal Duperron (Pans, 1768); Dttpin, Nouvclle hxbh- 
othkque dea auteurs eerjestashques (Pans, 1710), XVII, 25; Ua88, 
Die Converhten seit der Reformation (Freiburg, 1866), II, 226, 
441, III, 384; Gallia chri'^tiana (2d ed,, Pans, 1870), XI, 612, 
XII, 96; Seidl in Kirchenlexicon, IV, 26. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Dupin (also Du Pin), Louis-Ellies, theologian, b. 
17 June, 1657, of a nolde family in Nonnandy; d. 6 
June, 1719. His mother, a Vitart, was the niece of 
Marie des Moulins, grandmother of the poet Jean Ra- 
cine. At the age of twenty Dupin accompanied Ra- 
cine who made a visit to Nicole for the purpose of 
becoming reconciled to the gentlemen of Port Royal. 
But, while not hostile to the Jansenists, Dupin’s intel- 
lectual attraction was in another direction; he was 
the disciple of Launoy, a learned critic and a Gallican. 
Dupin took his theological course at the Sorbonne, and 
received there the degree of bachelor in 1680, and of 
doctor in 1684. 

From the berinning of his studies he had accumu- 
lated notes on the works and teachings of the Fathers. 


In 1686 there appeared the first volume of the '^Nou- 
velle biblioth^ue des auteurs eccl4siastiques”, cover- 
ing the first three centuries. In it Dupin had treated 
simultaneously biography, literary criticism, and the 
history of dogma; in tnis he was a pioneer leaving far 
behind him all previous efforts, Catholic or Protestant, 
which were still under the influence of the Scholastic 
method. He was also the first to publish such a col- 
lection in a modem language. Unfortunately he was 
young and worked rapidly. In this way errors crept 
into his writing and his productions were violently 
attacked. Mathieu Petit-Didier, a Benedictine, pub- 
lished an anonymous volume of “Remarques sur la 
biblioth6que des auteurs eccl^siastiquesde M. Du Pin’* 
(Paris, 1691), and this was followed by two other vol- 
umes to which the author’s name was appended 
(Paris, 1692 and 1696). Dupin answered him in his 
fifth volume and Petit-Didier replied in the fore part of 
his second volume of “Remarques”. Petit-Didier’s 
observations were often inspired by contemporaneous 
prejudice. Thus Dupin had placed in the fourth cen- 
tury, to which indeecl he rightly belongs, St. Macarius 
the Egyptian. Petit-Didier discovered Semipelagian- 
ism in this author’s works, in reality ideas professed 
by many before St. Augustine, but from which the ad- 
versary of Dupin concluded that Macarius should 
come after Pelagius and St. Augustine (II, 198). 

A more formidable enemy appeared in Bossuet, who, 
during a public thesis at the College of Navarre in 
1692, condemned the audacity of the critic. Dupin 
answered him and Bossuet appealed to the civil au- 
thority, denouncing Dupin to Chancellor Bouchcrat 
and to Archbishop de Harlay. Bossuet simply enu- 
merated the points that he disapproved in the “ Biblio- 
th^ue” concerning original sin, purgatory, the can- 
onicity of the Sacred Scriptures, the eternity of hell’s 
torments, the veneration of saints and of their relics, 
the adoration of the Cross, grace, the pope and the 
bishojis. Lent, divorce, the celibacy of the clergy, tra- 
dition, the Eucharist, the theology of the Trinity, and 
the Council of Nicjea. He demanded a censure and a 
retractation. 

Like Petit-Didier Bossuet would not admit that any 
of the Greek or Latin Fathers differed from St. Augus- 
tine on the subject of grace, nor that this matter could 
be called subtle, delicate, and abstract. Between Du- 
pin and Bossuet there was a still wider difference. 
“The liberty M. Dupin takes of so harshly condemn- 
ing the greatest men of the Church should, in general, 
not be tolerated” (Bossuet, (Euvres, XXX, 513). On 
the other hand Bossuet strongly contended that 
heretics could not be too severely dealt with: “It is 
dangerous to call attention to passages that manifest 
the firmness of these people without also indicating 
wherein this firmness has been overrated : otherwise 
they are credited with a moral steadfastness which 
elicits sympathy and leads to their being excused” 
(op. cit., XXX, 633). 

Dupin submitted but was nevertheless condemned 
by the Archbishop of Paris (14 April, 1696). He con- 
tinued his “ Bibliothftque ’ ’, which was put on the Index 
long after his death (10 May, 1757), though other works 
of his were condemned at an earlier date. He had also 
to suffer the criticism of Richard Simon (Paris, 1730, 
4 vols.). Simon and Dupin had similar views and 
methods so that when Bossuet was writing the “De- 
fense do la Tradition et des Saints P^res” (which did 
not appear, however, until 1743), he included both in 
his invectives against the “haughty critics” who in- 
clined to rabbinism and the errors of Socinus. Al- 
though Dupin spoke favourably of Amauld and 
signed the “Cas de conscience ’^ he was not a Jansen- 
ist. On these matters he rather shared the opinion of 
Laun<^ who “had found a way to be at once both 
demi-Pelagian and Jansenist’’ (Bossuet, (Euvres, 
XXX, 509). Dupin was pre-eminently a Gallican. It 
was probably on this account that Louis XIV had him 
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exiled to Chdtellerault, on the occasion of the '^Cas de 
conscience". Dupin retracted and returned, but his 
chair in the College of France was irretrievably lost. 
Later Dubois, who aspired to the cardinalate and 
’sought therefore the favour of Rome, made similar ac- 
cusations against Dupin. Dupin was on friendly 
terms with Wake, the Anglican Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who hoped for a union of the two Churches, llie 
correspondence was looked on with suspicion, and in 
1718 the regent had Dupin*s papers seized. This act 
led to calumnies against the writer, who really had had 
no other aim than the reconciliation of the separated 
Anglicans. A similar ^rposc animated the '*ni6- 
moires " he presented to Feter the Great during the lat- 
ter's residence in France. Dupin died shortly after. 

Besides the “Nouvelle biblioth^que ecclesiastique" 
(58 vols. 8vo with tables), the “Remarques" by Pe- 
tit-Didier, and the “ Critique " by R. Simon reprinted in 
Holland (19 vols. 4to), Dupin edited the works of 
Gerson (Paris, 1703), Optatus of Mileve (Paris, 1700), 
the Psalms with annotations (1691), and published 
“Notes sur le Pentateuque" (1701), an abridgment of 
“L'histoire de I'Eglise" (1712), “L'histoire profane" 
(1714-1716), “L'nistoire d'Apollonius de Tyane" 
(1705, under the name of M. de Clairac), a “Trait6 de 
la puissance eccl^siastique et temporelle", a commen- 
tary on the Four Articles of the cler^ of France(1707), 
the “Biblioth^ue universelle des historiens" (1716), 
numerous works and articles on theology, reprints of 
former works, etc. Dupin was no pedant. Etienne 
Jordan, a contemporary who saw him, said: “In the 
morning he would grow pale over books and in the 
afternoon over cards in the pleasant company of 
ladies. His library and adjoining apartment were 
marvellously well kept. " 

NicfeRON, M&ntoireH pour servir h Vhistoire des homines iUus-‘ 
tres (Pans, 1727-1745), II, 31; Bossult, (Eurres (Versailles, 
1817), XXX, 475; Reusch, Der Index der verbotenen Bucher 
(Bonn, 1885), II, 586; Margival, i? Stmonin Hevue d'histoire 
et de litthature reltgieuscs (Paris, 1899), IV, 435; Saintk-Beuve, 
Pori-Roual, VI, 129, 174, 365; Mosheim and Maclaine, His- 
toire eccUsxastique ancienne et modems (1776), VI, 135; also Et. 
Jordan, Heeuexl de httirature, de philosophic et d'histoire 
(Amsterdam, 1730), 66. 

Paul Lejay. 

Dupin, Pierre-Charles-Fran^^ois, known as 
Baron Charles Dupin, a French mathematician and 
economist, b. at Varzy, Ni^vre, 6 October, 1784; d. 
at Paris, 18 January, 1873. At the age of twenty- 
three he entered the Ecole polytechnique, and after 
three years of successful studies under the famous 
Monge, he received the decree of naval engineer. He 
then served in that capacity in the navy and showed 
so much ability that he was later appointed inspector- 
general of the na\y. In 1813 he published a pamph- 
let, “ D^veloppement de g^om^trie pour faire suite tl 
la g(^om<5trie pratique de Monge" (Paris, 1813), con- 
taining many new and brilliant theories, the most 
important of which were one relating to the indicatrix 
of curved surfaces and another on orthogonal sur- 
faces. He was elected to the Academy of Sciences 
in 1818. The next year Dupin received a professor- 
ship at the Conservatoire des arts et metiers ; during 
this period he wrote various pamphlets on scientific 
topics, such as: “Applications de gdom^trie et de 
m^canique d, la marine" (Paris, 1822); “Diverses 
lemons sur Pindustrie, le commerce, la marine" (Paris, 
1825), and also numerous memoirs for the Acadeniy 
of Sciences, which were highly spoken of. Notwith- 
standing his brilliant prospects as a mathematician, 
he soon preferred to devote himself to 
economy. His “ Voyages en Grande Bretagne de 181o 
k 1819'*' (6 vols., Paris, 182(^1824), which were the 
result of a personal inquiry into the commerce and 
industry of England, placed him in the foremost r^k 
of statisticians. In his “ Carte de la France 6clair^ 
(Paris, 1824), he was the first to use different coloi^ 
to show the development of education in various parts 


of France. Charles X gave him the title of baron in 
1824. Dupin gradually turned to politics and for 
forty years was a member of legislative assemblies. 
Under the Restoration, in spite of the honour be- 
stowed upon him by the Bourbons, he sided with the 
Liberals and took his seat at the Left of the Chamber; 
under the Monarchy of July, he sat with the Centre, 
and finally with the Right, under the Republic of 
1848. He rallied to the Second Empire and was ap- 
pointed senator by Napoleon III. In his political 
career he showed himself a man of ability, of great 
indiistty and activity, and never failed to assert his 
Catholic convictions. Although a less brilliant man 
than his brother the Elder Dupin, he may have a more 
lasting reputation on account of his discoveries in 
geometry. 

^Anonymous, Notice histonque sur le baron Charles Dupin 
(Pans, 18.57); Les Mondes (Paris, 1873), XXX, 135; Revue aes 
questions histonques (1881), IX, 617-5M. 

Louis N. Delamarre. 

Du Plessis d'Argentrtf. See Argentr^:. 

Duplex (Double). See Calendar. 

Duplication of Mass. See Bination. 

Duponceau, Peter Stephen, jurist and linguist, 
b. at St-Martin de R6, France, 3 June, 1760; d. at 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., 1 April, 1844. Educated in 
a Benedictine college, he exhibited a marked taste 
for languages, and in 1777 accompanied Baron 
Steuben to America, serving as his secretaiy in the 
Revolutionary army, with rank of captain, until com- 
pelled by ill-health to resign in 1781. He settled in 
Philadelphia, studied law, and was admitted to the 
Bar. Throughout a long life he was identified with 
public affairs and was also author or translator of a 
number of legal or historical treatises, but his fame 
rests chiefly upon his studies of the native American 
languages at a period when ethnology was as yet 
hardly recognized as a science. Most of his lin^istic 
papers appeared in volumes of the American Philo- 
sophical Society (Philadelphia), of which he was a 
member from 1791 and president from 1827 until 
his death. His memoir on the grammatical system 
of the Indian languages (M^moire sur le systfeme 
grammatical des langues de quelques nations fndien- 
nes de rAm6rique du Nord) won the Volney prize of 
the French Institute in 1835. 

Dunglison, Public Discourse in Commemoration of Peter 8. 
Duponceau (Philadelphia, 1844); Pilling, Bibliography of 
Algonquian Languages (Washington, 1891). 

James Mooney. 

Duprat, Antoine, Chancellor of France and Cardi- 
nal, b. at Issoire in Auvergne, 17 January, 1463; d. 
at the Chdtcau dc Nantouillet near Meaux, 9 July, 
1535. Educated for the law he won a high position 
in his profession and in 1507 became first president of 
the Parliament of Paris (the highest court of France). 
In 1515 Francis I made him chancellor and prime 
minister. In 1517, after his wife's death, he took 
Sacred orders and gradually rose in the hierarchy: 
first as bishop of several dioceses held by him in plu- 
rality; then as Archbishop of Sens, 1525; cardinal, 
1527, and legate a latere ^ 1530. Du prat's influence 
extended much beyond the departments of rustice 
and finance placed under his direct control. Hano- 
taux, in the introduction to his “ Recueil des instruc- 
tions", calls Duprat “one of the most notable men of 
ancient France, second only to Richelieu in the d^ 
cisivc influence he exercised on the destinies of his 
country". This influence was constantly exerted to 
strengthen royal absolutism; it was felt in the stem 
measures he took against the ^ands Seigneurs, and 
in his elaborate fiscal system. Duprat's influence was 
also manifested, together with his perfect orthodoxy, 
in those measures which affected the relations of 
France with the Church, namely, the signing of the 
Concordat of 1516, and the checking of nascent Prot- 
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estantiflin. The Concordat, which Duprat himself 
negotiated with Leo X at Bologna, did aw^ with the 
schismatical principles of the ^VPragmatic Unction’*; 
on the other nand, by causing the appointment of the 
French hierarchy to rest on royal nomination instead 
of the old canonical elections, it vested in the civil 
power an easily abused authority over Church affairs. 
Duprat's uncompromising attitude towards Protes- 
tantism was dictated both by his political sense and 
his orthodoxy. The wiles of Lutner, Melanchthon, 
and Calvin did not deceive him ; even so the well- 
known Protestant sympathies of Marguerite d’Angou- 
leme, the Duchesse d'Etampes, and the Minister du 
Bellay failed to move him. The Sorbonne and the 
Parliament were instructed to exclude the writings of 
the innovators; in 1584 the posting of subversive 
pamphlets at the door of the royal apartments cost 
the perpetrators their lives. Duprat left no writings, 
but took a leading part in the compilation of the 
“Coutumes d'Auvergne"; he also did much to en- 
courage the renaissance of letters. 

(2) Guillaume, son of the foregoing, b. at Issoire, 
1507; d. at Beauregard, 1560. Appointed Bishop of 
Clermont in 1529, he led a zealous and saintly life and 
is favourably known by the heading part he took in 
the last sessions of the Council of TVent as well as by 
his patronage of the Jesuits. Not only did he receive 
them in his diocese, where they were put in charge of 
the colleges of Billom and Mauriac, but, in face of 
much opposition, he helped them financially and in 
other ways to found in Paris the College de Clermont, 
so called after Duprat’s episcopal city. 

Dupr\t, Vh‘ d'Antomr Duprat (Pans,' 18r>7); Hanot \ ux. 
Etudes hutongue^ Hur lea XVI*’ et XVID aiicles (Pane, 1886); 
Idem, Hccuetl des instructions donnecs aux ambassadeurs (Pans, 
1888), I; lUuDRiLLART, Quatre cents ana de concordat (Pans, 
1905); Fournier, GutUaume Duprat m Etudes religieuaea, 
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Dupuytren, Guillaume, Baron, French anato- 
mist and surgeon, b. 6 October, 1777, at Pierre-Buffiere, 
a small town in the Limousin, France; d. in Paris, 8 
February, 1835. His parents were so poor that he 
received his education at the College ae la Marche 
through charity. By competitive examination he 
gained the position of prosector in anatomy at the 
newly established Ecole de M6decine, Paris, when he 
was but eighteen. In 1803 he was appointed assist- 
ant surgeon to the H6tel-Dieu. In 1811 he became 
professor of operative surgery, and in 1815 professor 
of clinical surgery at the Ecole de M^decine and head 
surgeon to the H6tel-Dieu. He was indefatigable in 
his devotion to his profession and had one of the larg- 
est surgical practices of all time. He amassed a for- 
tune estimated at $1,500,000. He succeeded in 
accomplishing all this in spite of a consumptive ten- 
dency against which he had to battle all his life and 
which finally carried him off. In his will he endowed 
the chair of anatomy at the Ecole de M^decine and 
established a home for physicians in distress. A 
curious contraction of the fascia of the palm of the 
hand, which cripples the fingers, is called after him, 
and the anatomical museum of the Ecole de M6decine 
bears his name. The most important of his writings 
is his treatise on artificial anus. He published also a 
treatise on gunshot wounds and clinical lectures on 
surgery . Dupuytren was not an original investigator 
in surreal subjects, but he was an excellent observer 
and a ^at worker, who knew how to adopt and adapt 
others^ ideas very practically. 

Vidal Dupuytren, Eaaai Hiat. (Paris, 1835); Larry, Dia- 
eoura a VinaugunUion de la Statue de Q Dupuytren (Paris, 1869). 

James J. Walsh. 

Duqnesnoy, Franc^ois (called also Francois 
Flamand, and in Italy II Flamingo), b. at Brussels, 
Belgium, 1594; d. at Leghorn, Italy, 12 July, 1646. 
Duquesnoy was the son of an excellent Dutch sculp- 


tor from whom he received his first lessons. At an 
early age he carved the figure of justice on the portal 
of the chanceUerie at Brussels, and two angels for the 
entrance of the Jesuit church of that city. In 1619, 
at the age of twenty-five, he was sent by the Archduke 
Albert to study in Rome, and there he resided many 

ears, executing various works of importance. To 

im we owe the handsome baldachinum over the high 
altar in St. Peter's, the colossal statue of St. Andrew 
with his cross, also in St. -Peter's, and the Santa Su- 
sanna in the church of S. Maria di Loreto. In the 
cathedral of Ghent is his rococo tomb for Bishop 
Triest, a good work in its own style. Duquesnoy was 
a contemporary of Bernini and a friend of Le Pous- 
sain, who recommended him to Cardinal Richelieu. 
The sculptor was about to start for Paris when death 
overtook him at Leghorn. It is reported that he was 
poisoned by his own brother, J4r6me, who was also a 
clever sculptor (b. 1612; burned for unnatural crime, 
24 Oct., 1654). Frangois is famous for his beautiful 
sporting children in marble and bronze, his ivory 
carvings for drinking-cups, etc. The figure known to 
the populace of Brussels as the ^^Mannecken" is com- 
monly attributed to him. 

LCbke. History of Sculpture (tr. London, 1872); Clement, 
Sculpture (New York, 1885). 

M. L. Handley. 

Duran, Narcisco, b. 16 Dec., 1776, at Castellon de 
Ampurias, C’atalonia, Spain; d. 1 June, 1846. He en- 
tered the Franciscan Order at Gerona, 3 May, 1792, 
volunteered for the Indian Missions, was incorporated 
into the Franciscan Missionary College of San Fer- 
nando in the City of Mexico, and in 1806 came to Cali- 
fornia. He was assigned to Mission San Jos<^ and 
toiled there among the Indians until April, 1833, when 
he retired to Mission Santa Barbara. As early as 1817 
Father Sarrid, the comisario prefectOf recommended 
Duran for higher offices. Father Payeras, the co- 
misario prefecio in 1820, likewise held him worthy and 
capable of any office. Towards the end of 1824 the 
College of San Feniando elected him premlentc of the 
missions, which post he held with the exception of one 
term (1828-*1831) until 1838. From 1844 till his 
death in 1846 he again held this office, and from 1837 
to 1843 he was also comisario prejccto of the Fernandi- 
nos, i. e, Franciscans subject to the college in Mexico, 
who were in charge of the missions in Southern Cali- 
fornia. During the troublous times of the seculariza- 
tion and sale of the missions it was Father Duran who 
fought the pillagers step by step, though in vain, and 
fearlessly unmasked the real aims of the despoilers. 
His numerous letters to the Government on the sub- 
ject are masterpieces of close reasoning, pungent sar- 
casm, and unanswerable argument, (iovemor Fi- 
gueroa recommended the exile of Father Duran, but 
the Mexican Government allowed him to remain un- 
molested at Mission Santa Barbara until his death. 
Six weeks previous to this the dying Bishop of Califor- 
nia had appointed Father Duran vicar-general, and for 
a month ne held the office of administrator of the dio- 
cese. His body was placed in the vault beneath the 
sanctuary of the mission church. He was almost the 
last survivor of the Femandinos, and for virtue, learn- 
ing, and missionary zeal ranks with the most brilliant 
of nis predecessors. 

Records of Mission San Jos6; Archives of the Archbishop of 
San Francisco: Archives of Mission Santa Barbara; Bancroft, 
History California (San Francisco, 1886), II I- V; Engrl- 
HAROT, The Franciscans in California (Harbor Springs, 1897); 
CuNCH, California and its Misaxons (San Francisco, 1904). 

Zephyrin Engelhardt. 

Durand de Maillane, Pierre Toussaint. See 
Gallicanism. 

Durand Urein, a Benedictine of the Maurist Con- 
gregation, b. 20 May, 1682, at Tours; d. 31 Aug., 
1771, at Paris. He took vows in the monastery of 
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Marmoutier at the age of nineteen and devoted him- 
self es^cially to the study of diplomatics. In April, 
1709, he joined his confrere Edmond Martdne, who was 
making a literary tour through France with the pur- 
pose of collecting material for a new edition of Gallia 
CJhristiana’* (q. v.). After searching the archives of 
more than eight hundred abbeys and one hundred 
cathedral churches, they returned in 1713 to the mon- 
astery of St-Germain-des-Pr^s, laden with all kinds of 
valuable historical documents, many of which were 
included in “Gallia Christiana*', while the others were 
published in a separate work, entitled “Thesaurus 
novus Anecdotorum*' (5 vols. folio, Paris, 1717). In 
1718 the two Maurists started on a new literary tour 
through Germany and the Netherlands to collect ma- 
terial for Bouquet’s “Rerum Gallicarum et Franci- 
carum Scriptures Besides collecting valuable ma- 
terial for Bouq^uet's work they gathered an immense 
mass of other historical documents which they pub- 
lished in a large work entitled “ Veterum scriptorum 
et monumentorum historicorum, dogmaticorum et 
moralium amplissima collectio” (9 vols. fob, Paris, 
1724-33). They also jointly published in French a 
learned account of their journeys: “ Voyage littcVaire 
de deux Religieux Bdn^dictins de la (Vingr(5galion 
de St. Maur” (2 vols., Paris, 1717 and 1724). In ad- 
dition to the works which Durand published jointly 
with Mart^ne, he also collaborated with Dantine and 
Cl^mencet in a French work on diplomatics, entitled 
“L’Art de verifier les dates”, continued Constant's 
“Collection of Papal Letters”, assisted Sabatier with 
the edition of the “Itala”, and contributed to many 
other Maurist publications. In 1734 he was banished 
from the monastery of St-Germain-des-Pr^*8 as a Jan- 
senist “Appellant"', at the instance of (Ordinal de 
Bissy. He was sent to the monastery of St-Eloi in 
Noyon. After two years he was permitted to repair 
to the monastery of Blancs-manteaux in Paris; 
where he spent the remainder of his life in literary 
pursuits. 

Tassin, Hintoire htt&aire de la congregation de St-Maur 
(Bniasels. 1770), 550-567; BEnufeRE. Nouveau tupplemint h 
Vhisiovre htUraire de la cong, de St~Maur (Pans, 1908), 1, 196- 
7; Ger tr (Frankfort, 1774), II, 263 sqq ; Herbst in TheoL 
Quartalschr. (Tubingen, 1833), 239 sqq.; de Lama, Bihl dett 
icnv de la cong, dc St-Maur (Munich and Pans, 1882), 147 
and 161. MiCHAEL Ott. 


claimed by both the Dominicans and the Austin 
Canons. He is buried at Rome in Santa Maria Sopra 
Minerva, where a long epitaph tells the story of his 
life and gives a list of nis works. 

Of these works the most famous is the “ Rationale 
divinorum officiorum” (first ed. by Fust and Schoef- 
fer at Mainz, 1459, and reprinted frequently, at Ulm 
by John Zainer, 1473; latest ed. at Naples, 1839). It 
was written in 1286. Its eight books contain a de- 
tailed account of the laws, ceremonies, customs, and 
mystical interpretation of the Roman Rite. Book I 
treats of the church, altar, pictures, bells, churchyard, 
etc.; II of the ministers; III of vestments; IV of the 
Mass; V of the canonical hours; VI of the Proprium 
Temporia; VII of the Proprium Sanctorum; ana VIII 
of the astronomical calendar, manner of finding Easter, 
Epacts, etc. Durandus's “Rationale” is the most 
complete medieval treatise of its kind ; it is still the 
standard autliority for the ritual of the thirteenth 
century and for the symbolism of rites and vestments. 
The allegorical explanation of vestments, for instance, 
as signifying virtues or the garments worn by Christ 
in His Passion, is taken from its third book. Other 
works are “Speculum Legatorum”, afterwards en- 
larged into “Speculum Judiciale” (four books), a 
treatise on the canonical rights of legates and the 
forms of canonical processes (first ed. at Strasburg in 
1473; Frankfort, 1()()8); “Breviarium, sive Reper- 
torium juris canonici” (Rome, 1474), “Breviarium 
glossarum et text uum juris canonici” (Paris, 1519), 
both commentaries on the decretals, arranged in the 
same order; and “Commentarius in canones Concilii 
Lugdunensis 11” (Fano, 1569, with a life of the author 
by Simon Majolus), a semi-official exposition of the 
canons of the Second Council of Lyons. Durandus's 
epitaph also mentions a “Pontificale”, which is now 
lost. For works wrongly attributed to him see 
Schulte (op. cit. infra.), II, 155-156. 

Sarti, De clans archigymnasii Bonomensis professonhua a 
8<Fc, XI usq sa^c. XIV. (Bologna, 1769), 386, §99; Hurter, 
Nonunclator (Innsbruck, 1899), IV, 352-356; Schulte. Gesch. 
der Quel u Lit. descan liechtes (Stuttgart, 1875), II, §35, pp. 
144-1.56; Rahonel, ou Manuel aes divins offices, de Guillaume 
Durand, tr by Barth6lemy (with an histoncal notice of the 
author), 5 volumes (Pans, 18.54); Neale and Webb, The Sym- 
bolism of Churches and Church Ornaments, a tr. by Green of 
the first book of the Rationale divinorum of^iorum (Leeds, 
1843). Adrian Fortescue. 


Durandus (Duranti, Dur antis), William, can- 
onist and one of the most important medieval liturgi- 
cal writers; b. about 1237 at ruimisson in the Diocese 
of B^'ziers, Provence, d. at Rome, 1 Nov., 1296. He 
was called “Speculator” from the title of one of his 
works, “Speculum Judiciale”. He studied law at 
Bologna under Bernard of Parma and then taught it 
at Modena. Clement IV (Guy Foulques, 1265-1268, 
also a Provencal) summoned Durandus to Rome, or- 
dained him subdeacon, and gave him titular canonries 
at Beauvais and Chartres. He w’as then attached to 


DuranduSi William, the Younger, d. 1328, can- 
onist, nephew of the famous ritualist and canonist of 
the same name (with whom he is often confounded). 
He was at first archdeacon of Mende, Languedoc, under 
his uncle and was appointed bishop of that see 
Boniface VIII, in 1296, after the uncle's death. He 
was present at the Council of Vienne in 1311-1312. 
The pope (John XXII, 1316-1334) and the King of 
France (Charles IV, 1316-1328) sent him on an em- 
bassy to the Sultan Orkhan (1326-1360) at Brusa, to 
obtain more favourable conditions for the Latins in 


the papal curia as Auditor generalis causarum sacn 
palatii. He accompanied Gregoir X (1271-1276) to 
the Second Council of Lyons (1274) and, as the pope's 
secretary, drew up its decrees. In 1279 he was made 
dean of Chartres, but did not reside there. At about 
the same time he went to Romagna p papal governor 
and succeeded in subduing a rebellion under Guy of 
Montefeltro. He destroys Guy's fortress della Ripa 
and founded in its place the town of Urbania. In 
1286 ho was elected bishop by the chapter of Mende 
(Mimatum) in the province of Narbonne, but did not 
go into residence till 1291. Meanwhile his diocese 
was administered by his nephew, William Durandus 
the younger. In 1295 he was again in Ita^ (under 
Boniface VIII, 1294-1303) as governor of Romagna 
and Ancona, where the Ghibellines were again 
hellion. He refused the pope's offer to make him 
Archbishop of Ravenna, came to Rome, and died 
there. There is no reason to suppose that Durandus 
belonged to any religious order, though he has been 


Syria. He died on the way back, in Cyprus (1328). 
He wrote, by command of Clement V (1305-1314), 
a work: “Tractatus de modo concilii generalis cele- 
brandi et de comiptelis in ecclesid reformandis ”, in 
three books. It is a treatise on the canonical process 
of summoning and holding general councils, gathered 
from approvS sources with many quotations and il- 
lustrations from the Fathers and from church history, 
together with attacks on various abuses and corrup- 
tions that were common in the fourteenth century 
among ecclesiastical persons. The first edition wm 

P rinted at Lyons in 1531, then again at Paris by Philip 
robus, a canonist of Bourges, in 1545, and dedicated 
to Pope Paul III (1534-1549) as a help towards the 
Council of Trent. Other editions, Paris, 1671, etc. 


sase A/. U8Q. scec. Air. v^uiuKua, ova ncq., 

Nomendator (Innsbruck, 1899), IV, 432, note; Schulte, 
Gesch. der Quellen und LiU. des can. Rechtes (Stuttgart, 18 < 5). 
II, §51. 195-196. 
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DuranduB of Saint-Pour^ain, philosopher and 
theolosian, b. at Saint-Pour^ain, Auvergne, France; 
d. 13 September, 1332, at Meaux. He entered the 
Dominican Order at Clermont and obtained the doc- 
tor’s degree at Paris in 1313. John XXII called him 
to Avignon as Master of the Sacred Palace, where he 
expounded the Scrmtures. In 1318 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Le Puy]-en-Velay and was transferred 
to Meaux in 1326. He is known as Doctor Resolutissi- 
mu8 owing to his strenuous advocacy of certain opin- 
ions novel to the Schoolmen of his day. His writings 
include commentaries on the “Sentences” (Paris, 
1508); “De origine jurisdictionum” (Paris, 1506); 
and a treatise on the condition of holy souls after their 
separation from the body. His nominalism was so 
much opposed to the contemjxirary philosophic real- 
ism that the third period of ^holasticism is made to 
begin with him. He rejects both the sensible and the 
intelligible species, introduced, he says, to explain 
sense-perception, as also the active intellect. He 
denies the principle of individuation as distinct from 
the specific nature of the individual. In theology he 
argues for a separation of natural knowled^ from that 
obtained through faith and revelation. Certain dog- 
mas, as that of the Trinity, cannot be shown not to 
contain impossibilities; but to believe them, withal, 
increases the merit of faith. Because the miracles of 
Christ do not prove llis Divinity, His acceptance by 
the faithful enhances the merit of believing. After all, 
he says, theology is not strictly a science, since it rests 
on faith, not on the first principles of knowledge. In 
theology it is sufficient to know the idea of him who, 
being inspired, cannot err. He teaches, besides, that 
all actions proceed from Ctod Who gives the power to 
act, but this is no immediate influx of the Creator upon 
the actions of the creature. The sacraments are only 
causes without which grace is not conferred. Mar- 
riage is not strictly a sacrament. He also insinuates 
that Christ could be present in the Eucharist with the 
substances of bread and wine remaining. Throughout, 
Durandus shows admirable submission to the correc- 
tive prerogative of the Church, the exercise of which 
was not unnecessary. By order of John XXII, the 
treatise “ De statu animarum” was examined and was 
found to contain eleven errors. 

Qu6tif and Echard, Script. O. P.,l, 686; Stockl, Geachichte 
der Philosophic im M. A., II, 976; Haurkau, De la philosophic 
ccolastique, Pt. II (Paris, 18^), II, 346; Mortier, «tstotrc dea 
matirca gfn^raux de VOrdre des Fri'rea PrPcheura (Paris, 1907), 
III, 68-86; FfeRET, La faculty de th^ologie de Pans et aes doc- 
ieura lea plus ceDbres, III, 401-408. 

Thos. M. Schwertner. 

Durandus of Troam, French Benedictine and ec- 
clesiastical writer, b. about 1012, at Le Neubourg near 
Evreux; d. 1089, at Troam near Caen. Affiliated 
from early childhood to the Benedictine community 
of Mont-Sainte-Cath4rine and of Saint-Vandrille, he 
was made abbot of the newly founded Saint-Martin of 
Troarn by William, Duke of Normandy, in whose es- 
teem he stood on a par with Lanfranc, Anselm, and 
Gerbert. Ordericus Vitalis calls him ecclemastici can- 
tu8 et dogmatis doctor peritissimus. Of his achieve- 
ments in sacred music wc know nothing beyond that 
mention, but we have his “ Liber de Corpore et San- 
guine Domini” (P. L., CXLIX, 1375) against Beren- 
garius. The ninth and last part of it contains precious 
historical information about the heresiarch. In Du- 
randus ’s mind Berengarius is a figurist pure and simple, 
after the manner of Scotus Eriugena, whose now lost 
book he is said to have possessed and used. In the 
rest of his book Durandus follows Paschasius, whom he 
somewhat emphatically styles Divini aacramenti scru- 
tator diligentiaaimus diacuasorque cathoUcuay and from 
whom he borrows both his patristic apparatus and his 
theological views. Tunnel, however, notes that Du- 
randus quotes new texts of Bede, Amalarius, Fulbert 
de Chartres, and St. John Chrysostom. His presenta- 
tion of the Eucharistic dogma is frankly Ambrosian, 


i. e. he maintains with Paschasius and Gerbert the 
conversion of the bread and wine into the identical 
body and blood of Christ, thus excluding the Augus- 
tinian theory of the Prmentia apiritalia still hela by 
some of his contemporaries and contributing to pre- 
pare the definition of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215). 
Durandus explains with skill the Augustinian texts, 
chiefly in the “ De doctrine christianfi, ’ ’ and the “ Letter 
to Boniface”, misused by Berengarius; but in the l^t 
analysis he appeals to the argument of authority 
already used by Guitmond (P. L., CXLIX, 1415): 
“The saintly Doctor of Hippo, wearied by the labours 
of composition, fails at times to clearly bring out his 
thought. Hence he may appear obscure to the 
unlearned and even become a source of error. 
If perchance he should have erred in so great a 
mystery, we should then bethink ourselves of the 
Apostolic saying: ‘But though an angel from 
heaven preach a ^spel to you besides that which 
you have received, let him be anathema’” (loc. 
cit., 1415). Durandus wrote also against Beren- 
garius a poem of 900 verses, of which twenty-five 
preface the above treatise and thirteen are quoted 
in Mabillon’s “Annales” (LXIV, 119), the rest 
being unpublished. Migne (loc. cit.) ^pends to the 
“Liber” two epitaphs composed by Durandus, one 
for Abbot Ainard and the other for the Countess 
Mabile. (See Berengarius of Tours.) 

Ceillier, Hist, des auteurs aacrea (Paris, 18^), XIII, 469; 
Turmel, Hist, de la ihcol. jiositive (Pans, 1994), I, index; Ba- 
TiFFOL, L*Euchan8iie in Etudes de thiol, positive (Pans, 19()6), II, 
379; Chevauer, Bio-BibL, s. v.; Ordericus Vitalis, Hiatoria 
ecd. in P. L. CLXXXVIII, 548, 677. 
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Durango (Durangum), Archdiocese of, located 
in north-western Mexico. The see was created 28 
Sept., 1620, seventy-two years after the Friars Diego de 
la Cadena and Gerdnimo de Mendoza had established 
the San Juan Bautista de Analco mission in the valley 
of the Sierra Madre. The city of Durango was 
founded in 1554 by the Spanish captain Ibarra, and 
served at once as a centre for numerous missionaries, 
whose efforts to convert the natives were so successful 
that under Philip III the Diocese of Guadalajara was 
divided by Paul V, and Durango was raised to epis- 
copal rank. The first bishop, (lonzalo Hernandez y 
Hermosillo, devoted much time to the evangelization 
and spiritual welfare of the Indians. In the beginning 
the Diocese of Durango included New Mexico (Santa 
F6), Chihuahua, and Sonora; eventually these were 
made independent sees. Durango was made an arch- 
diocese by Leo XIII (23 June, 1891), and now includes 
all the State of Durango and part of Zacatecas, with So- 
nora, Chihuahua, and Sinaloa for suffragans. The first 
archbishop was Vicente Salinas. Among the remark- 
able bishops of the see were the scholarly Gorospe, to 
whom the city owes its canal ; the famous writer Le- 
gaspi, who began the cathedral that was finished and 
consecrated by Antonio Zubirfa y Escalante, and 
lately decorated anew by Archbishop Santiago Zu- 
birla y Manzanera. The Catholic press is represented 
by “El Domingo”, and the “Boletin Eclcsiastico ”. 
Besides the Escuelas Guadalupanas there are two 
collf^s, the Colegio Guadalupano and a College of 
the Brothers of Mary. The territory of the diocese is 
quite mountainous and is watered only ^ a few 
streams, but is well adapted for grazing. There are 
many rich mines of gold, silver, and iron. In 1900 
the population of the State of Durans was 307,274, 
that of the city 31,092. The latter, Jenown also as 
Guadiana and Ciudad de Victoria, stands pictu- 
resquely at 6700 feet above sea-level, and has several 
important industries and a large trade in cattle and 
leather. 

Gerarchia Cattolica (Rome, 1908); Battandier, Ann. Pont. 
Cath. (Paris. 1908); Hbilpbin, LippincoWa Gazetteer (Philadel- 
phia, 1906). 
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DurasBO, Archdiocese of (Dyrrachiensis), in 
Albania, situated on the Adriatic, has a good port, 
and is the chief town of a sandjak in the vilayet of 
Scutari ; the population is about 9000. According to 
Appian it was founded by a barbarian king, Epidam- 
nus, after whom it was called Epidamnum; it then 
took the name of Dyrrachium, from Dyrrachus, 
nephew of a daughter of Epidamnus, to whom was 
due its port. According to Thucydides and Strabo it 
was more probably a colony of Corcyra. It was one 
of the causes of the Peloponnesian War. Con(|uered 
by the kings of Illyria, when attacked by the Romans, 
it surrendered to the latter and received from Rome 
many privileges. Its port was important for com- 
munication with Greece. Cicero and Pompey in their 
disgrace took refuge at Dyrrachium. When towards 
the end of the fourth century the empire was divided 
into two parts, the city fell to the Eastern Empire. 
The Byzantine emperors made it a strong fortress, 
and Anastasius I was bom there. After the seventh 
century it was the centre of a theme; in 1011 its 
governors received the title of dukes. Under Michael 
the Paphlagonian (1034-1041) it was occupied by the 
Bulgarians; in 1042 it was retaken by the Greeks. In 
1082 it was captured by Robert Guiscard, who de- 
feated Alexius Comnenus under its walls ; at the death 
of Robert it fell again into the power of the Greeks, 
who held it till the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins (1204). From 1206 to 1294 it belonged to the 
despots of Epirus. It was then conquer^ by the 
Angevin kings of Naples, who gave it as a fief to princes 
of their family ; the descendants of these rulers kept 
the title of ‘‘Duras" even when they no longer held 
the city. The effective lordship passed to the Thopias 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. In 1373 
the city was occupied by the Balsas of tne Zetta, in 
1386 by the Venetians, and finally, in 1501, by the 
Turks. 

The church of Durazzo is the most ancient in 
Albania. According to local tradition the first bishop 
of the country was St. (/U'sarius, one of the Seventy 
Disciples. St. Astius, his successor, is said to have 
suffered martyrdom under Trajan about a. d. 100, 
A list of the Greek bishops is in Lecpiien (Oriens 
Christianus, II, 240-247), but it is very incomplete. 
Durazzo is even yet a metn)r)olis for the Greeks. 
Under Eucharius, who attended the (Council of Ephe- 
sus, 431, it was the metropolis of Epirus Nova or 
Illyria Gneca. The see, long disputed between the 
Greeks, the Bulgarians, and Serbs, remained finally 
in the hands of the first named. Its bishops, who as 
early as 519 had sided with Acacius, I’atriarch of 
Constantinople, against Pope Hormisdas, followed the 
schism of Michael Ca?rularius in the eleventh century. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century, after the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople, a Latin stKi was 
established there (1209). The Latin succession was 
often inteiTupted, on account of political changes; the 
actual vl908) archbishop is the nfty-sccond of the list 
(L^uien, III, 950-954; Gams, I, 407; II, 87; Eubel, 
I, 241 ; II, 164). The episcopal residence was likewise 
subject to several removals; after the Turkish con- 
quest the archbishops transferred it to Corbina (15^), 
Wien to Canovia; to-day they reside at Delbenisti. 
Durazzo had originally but one suffragan, Cemicum 
or Tzemicum, site unknowm. Later it had Prisca, 
Croia, Alessio, and Canovia. To-day Alessio only 
is subject to the Archbishop of Durazzo, but his 
power over it has been so limited by Propaganda 
that he may be considered an archbishop without a 
suffragan. 

There are in the archdiocese about 250,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom about 140,000 are Mussulmans (Turks 
and chiefly Albanese), 95,000 Greeks or Graecized 
Albanese, 14,000 Catholics (Albanese, except a few 
.Italians and Austrians). There are also at Elbassan 
about 160 recently converted Greeks. The diocese 
V.— 14 


has no seminary, but some students are sent to the 
seminary of Scutari. It has 20 priests, of whom 13 
are secular priests, 22 parishes, 46 churches or 
chapels, 39 stations, 5 schools for boys and 1 for girls 
(the latter conducted by Sisters of Charity of 
Agram). Franciscan friars have charge of several 
parishes. 

Illyricum sacrum, VII, 335-384; Deqrand, Sou^ 
vmip de la Haute Alhanie (Paris, 1901), 179-183; Miasumea 
CathohccB (Romo, 1907), 132. 

L. Petit. 

Durbin, Elisha John, the patriarch-priest of 
Kentucky’’, b. 1 Fob., 1800, in Madison Co., in that 
State, of John D. Durbin, son of Christopher Durbin, 
pioneer, and Patience Logsdon; d. in 1887 at Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky. In 1816 he was sent to the prepara- 
tory seminary of St. Thomas, in Nelson Co., where he 
spent about four years of manual labour and study 
under such distinguished missionaries as David 
Flaget, Felix de Andreis, and Joseph Rosati ; thence he 
went to the near-by Seminary of St. Joseph, at Bards- 
town, where, in 1821-1822, he had as instructor Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, later Bishop of Philadelphia and 
Archbishop of Baltimore. He was ordained priest in 
Bardstown, by Bishop David, 21 Sept., 1822. Early 
in 1824 Bishop Fla^t entrusted to him the pastoral 
cam of western and south-western Kentucky, about 
thirty counties, with an area of over 11,000 sejuare 
miles, nearly one-third of the State. Then began a 
missionary career of over sixty years hardly parmleled 
in the United States, and that subsequently won for 
him the names of “Apostle of Western Kentucky” 
and “ Patriarch-Priest of Kentucky ' Union County 
was the centre of his mission. From it he journeyed 
on horseback over his vast territory, erected churches, 
established stations, formed congregations, and visited 
isolated families. In the beginning duty called him 
beyond his mission proper into Indiana, and once a 
year to Nashville, Tennessee. He traversed his ex- 
tensive and sparsely settled mission incessantly for 
over sixty years, his churches, stations, and the rude 
homes of his poor flock his only abiding places. Oc- 
casionally a communication from him would appear 
in the press, and then only in defence of truth or out- 
raged justice. When he did write, he wrote cogently 
and elegantly. Enfeebled by age, his sturdy constitu- 
tion gave way in 1884, when his bishop, yielding to 
his entreaties, assigned him the small mission at 
Princeton, Kentucky. After a stroke of paralysis he 
was given, in 1885, the chaplaincy of an academy, at 
Shelby ville, Ky., where he died. 

The Catkohe Advocate (Louisville, 1833-1887); The Record 
(lx>uiMville, 1879-1887); Webb, Centenary of Catholicity in 
Kentucky (Louisville, 1884); flowLLTT, Historical Tribute to 
St. Thomas' Seminary (St. Louis, 1906); Maes, Life of Rev. 
Charles Nerinckx (Cincinnati, 1880). 

Louis G. Deppen. 

Durer, Albrecht, celebrated painter and en- 
graver, b. at Nuremberg, Germany, 21 May, 1471; d. 
there, 6 April, 1528. Durer left his native city, then 
famous for its commerce, learning, and art, but three 
times in his life. His first journey was undertaken after 
he had completed his apprenticeships both to his 
father, a goldsmith, and to the painter and engraver 
Wohlgemut; on this occasion he travelled through 
Germany and visited at Colmar and Basle the 
family of the recently deceased Schongauer; in 
1505-07 he spent some time in Venice; in 1520- 
1521 he went to the Netherlands, visiting especially 
Antwerp. ^ 

First Period: to 1505. — After the earliest works of 
his youth (portraits, Madonnas, coats-of-arms, land- 
scape-sketches) he set up in 1494 a studio of his own. 
In the same year he married Agnes Frey but they had 
no children. AmonghisNurembergfriendsthelearned 
humanist Willibald Pirkheimer held the first place. 
Besides great advancement in learning, Diirer owed 
to Pirkheimer the happiness of a lifelong friendship 
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and the acquaintance with classical antiquity which former by his directions to the wood-engravers who 
he occasionally drew upon in his work. Diirer^s carried out his designs. 

art, however, with its sources in the (lerman Mid- Second Period: 1505 to 1520.— rin the "Festival 
die Ages, remained essentially German; the influ- of the Rosary”, painted in Venice for German mer- 
ence of the art of Italy and the Netherlands was chants residing there, he competes, not unsucce^fully, 
merely supplementary. In his own country there were with the Italian colourists, though it may be said that 
few chances for mural paintings; but the demand for colour was not his strong point. The painting (Abbey 
altar-pieces and portraits was all the greater. His of Htrahow, Prague) is damaged, but a good copy is 
woodcuts were eagerly sought after by the general preserved in the Imperial Museum at Vienna. An oil- 
public, his engravings on copper by connoisseurs, painting of the same period, “Christ on the Cross”, 
Among his fine compositions are: the Baumgartner and other works that followed, e. g. “Adam and Eve” 
altar-painting, the central panel of which represents (Madrid and Florence), show that Durer’s trip to 
the Adoration of the Christ Child, the wings, the Italy and the acquaintance made there with Giovanni 
donors as Sts. George and Eustachius; the “ Lamenta- Bellini were not without profit to his art; but Durcr’s 
tion of Christ”, in which the pathos is noteworthy; nationality and the independence of his genius are 
and the remarkable picture of ninisclf (1500). These always evident. Another work much admired was the 
are preserved in the Old Pinakothek in Munich. The so-called Heller altar-piece, destroyed at Munich in 
portrait of himself just mentioned is greatly idealized 1674 by fire. Valuable studies for this picture and an 
as is also that of a lady of the Furleger family. On the indistinct copv are still extant. One of the finest 
other hand, in the portraits of his father and mother examples of German art is tlie “ Adoration (if the 
realism predominates. But here, as in the “Pnidigal Trinity” or “All Saints” (1511). Placed beside the 

Son” and in his drawings, Durer “ Disputa” of Raphael or the Sistine 

seeks to elevate his naturalism by paintings of Michelangelo pro- 





Madonna and Child ( 1512 ) Portrait of IIimbelp ( 1 . 500 ) Hieronymus Holzbchuher ( 1526 ) 

Impenal Museum, Vienna Old Pinakothek, Munich Iloyal Museum, Berlin 

Albrecht Durer 

sweet simplicity, depth of feeling, and grandeur of duced in the same year, it would not suffer from 
conception. The “Adoration of the Magi” in the the comparison. God the Father sits upon a throne 
Uffizi at Florence will bear comparison, at least for and holds forth the Cross with the Crucified; above 
German taste, with the masterpieces of Italy and both of them, in the form of a dove, the Holy 
the Netherlands. Durer^s woodcuts have a quality Ghost hovers. About them the saints of heaven in 
entirely their own; though without colouring, they two companies with the Mother of God and John the 
yet produced the effect of colour. The “ Apocalypse” Baptist at their head kneel in adoration. In the upper 
Us cuts) is distinguished by its daring fancy and part of the picture, above the blessed hosts, choirs of 
grandeur of conception. The most striking of the angels surround the Holy Trinity; in the kiwer part, 
series are: the “Four Riders”, the “Angels of the the Church Militant, led by the powerful figures of a 
Euphrates”, the “Battle of the Angels with the pope and an emperor, takes part in the adoration. As 
Dragon ”. To the same period belong, for the most part, an idealization of the world this multitude stands above 
thepowerful “ Larger Passion” (7, later 12, cuts) as well the clouds. At the very bottom and to one side, as 
p the beautiful “Life of the Virgin” (IG, later 20, cuts), though left behind, is seen the humble figure of the 
in which the scenes from the life of the Holy Family in painter. This work deserves no less praise for its per- 
Egypt have all the sweetness of achanningidyll. Men- lection of finish than for its sublimity of conception, 
tion should be made of the so-called “Green Passion” The frame, carved in renaissance style from draw- 
in the Albertina Museum at Vienna, a series of twelve ings by Durer, is still preserved at Nuremberg, 
drawings with the pen on green paper, also of the In the same year, 1511, Durer produced the “Virgin 
“ Smaller Passion ” of a later date in Ii7 woodcuts, and with the Pear”, one of the finest of his Madonnas. In 
of the 17 copperplate engravings on the same subject, the years 1513-14 he executed three great copper- 
For the fifth time the artist came back to the Passion plate engravings ; these may, perhaps, be looKed 
of Christ eight years before his death ; a few sketches upon as ideal representations of a fearless knight, an 
are to be founa in the Ilffixi at Florence and in the unsatisfied searener for knowledge, and a saint happy 
Albertina at Vienna. Wood and copperplate engrav- in God and are called: “The Knight with Death and 
ing were brought to great perfection by Dtirer; the the Devil”; “Melancholia”; “St. Jeromein his Study”, 
latter, and etching as well, by his own work; the To these must be added various paintings, e.g. of Charle- 
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magne, Sigismund, and Albrecht of Brandenburg; 
further, the marginal drawings, displaying great fancy 
and humour, made for Maximilian's “Prayer Book" 
and the “Triumphal Arch of Maximilian" belong to 
the same time. Later, Durer worked also on the 
“Triuniph of Maximilian", and produced U522) the 
large “Triumphal Car", for the emperor. 

Thiud Period: 1520 to 1528. — Admirable sketches 
for ‘'St. Jerome with the Skull", lately discovered by 
Anton Weber in Lisbon, give ample proof of the art- 
ist's dilif^nce during his stay in tne Netherlands. 
The striking head of the saint is very like the “ Head 
of an Old Man " in the Albertina. After his return to 
Nuremberg, Diirer painted a noteworthy “Head of 
Christ" and portraits of Pirkheimer, Erasmus, and 
Holzschuher. His last work of importance (1526) was 
the “ Four Apostles", Peter with John, and Paul with 
Mark; these paintings, which are now in Munich, are 
much admired for the individuality of character ex- 
pressed by the figures and the fine treatment of the 
drapery. From the inscription under these pictures, 
despite the fact that Peter is represented as holding 
the keys of heaven, and from other circumstances that 
prove little, some have wished to infer that towards 
the end of his life Diirer became attached to the doc- 
trines of Luther. But even the Protestants van Eye, 
A. W. Becker, C. Kinkel, and others, do not share in 
this opinion, and M. Thausing, the great Durer 
scholar, has now rejected it. No doubt many well- 
disposed persons of the time saw the necessity for 
ecclesiastical reform and hoped that it would be hast- 
ened by Luther's stand. But they were deceived and 
acknowledged it, as Pirkheimer did for himself and his 
friend: “ 1 confess that in the beginning I believed in 
Luther, like our Albert of blesst^ memory . . . but 
as anyone can see, the situation has become worse." 

In the years 1525-27, Durer wrote three books: on 
geometry, the proportions of the human figure, and 
the art of fortification. 

SiNciKR, Versuch ciner Diirer Bibhographie in Studien zur 
deutuchen Kunstgeschickte (1905); Conww, Literan/ Henuiins of 
Albrecht Durer (Cainbndtxe, 1SS9); Ouht, Albrecht Durer, a 
Study of his Life and Works (London, 1S97); KN^eKFiiKH, A. 
Dunr (6th ed,, 1899>, tr UonoKsoN (London, 1900); Wkber, 
A. Durer (3nl ed , Ratwbon, 1903); Collection of drawiiiKH by 
Lippmann (4 vols.) ; of woodcuts, Lctzow; of copperplates and 
etchings, LOtzow and Sold a u; of letters and diaries, Thvu- 

siNo. G. Gietmann. 


Durham (Dunelmum), Ancient Catholic Dio- 
cese OF (Dunelmensis). — This diocese holds a unique 
position among English bishoprics. Owing to its geo- 
graphical position on the Scottish border, the succes- 
sive bishops were led to assume constitutional and 
political functions in addition to their spiritual office. 
(k)nHequcntly their rights and privileges were i>eculiar 
and extensive; and even to this day the Anglican 
Bishop of Durham has precedence over all other Eng- 
lish prelates except those of ('anterbury, York, and 
London. The diocese is the lineal continuation of the 
Anglo-Saxon See of Lindisfarne, founded by St. Aidaii 
in 635, when he came from the monastery of Iona at 
the request of St. Oswald, King of Northumbria, to 
evang^ize that newly-conquer(*(l heathen kingdom. 
He built his monastery on the Island of Lindisfarne, 
now Holy Island, off Northumbria. Thus Northum- 
brian Christianity was of C-eltic origin and followed 
the C-eltic use as to the observance of Easter and other 
matters. But in the south the Roman use prevailed 
and conflict became inevitable. The controversy 
arose in the time of St. Colman, the third bishop, and 
was settled in 664 at the Synod of Whitby when the 
Roman use was adopted. Shortly after, St. Colman 
resigned the episcopate and the see was transferred to 
YorK, with St. Wilfrid as bishop. . u 

In 678, St. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
cut off from it two new sees, one for the Lmdiswaras of 
Lincolnshire and the other for Bermcm. In 6^ the 
Bemician see was subdivided into the Dioceses of Lm- 


disfame and Hexham, while finally a separate bishop- 
ric was created for the Southern Piets. So that when 
St. Cuthbert (q. v.) became Bishop of Lindisfarne the 
diocese was only a fragment of what it had been under 
St. Aidan. In the ninth century, when the Danes re- 
peatedly harassed Northumbria, the Diocese of Hex- 
ham ceased to have a separate existence, and about 
820 was merged in that of York. In 875, Eardulf, 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, was driven from his see, and 
taking the body of St. Cuthbert, he with his monks 
fled from the Danes. After wandering seven years 
th^ found a resting place at Chestcr-le-Street (882); 
and from here Eardulf and his eight immediate suc- 
cessors ruled the see. In 995 Bishop Aldhun again 
found himself defenceless before the Danes and fled 
with St. (Cuthbert 's body to Ripon. When peace was 
restored, he was returning to Chester-le-Street when 
miraculous signs were given that the body of the 
saint was to remain at Dunholm, the place where the 
city of Durham now stands. A stone chapel was built 
to receive St. (/Uthbert's body and Aldhun began a 
great church where the cathedral now is, which was 
finished and consecrated in 999. In this way Ald- 
hun became the first Bishop of Durham. 

Tlie following is the list of bishops with the dates of 
their accession. Those marked thus (t) held the 
office of Lord Chancellor: — 


Bishops op 
St. Aidan, 635 
St. Fiiian, 652 
St. Colman, 661 
Tuda, 664 
St. Eata, 678 
St. Cuthbert, 685 
St. Eadbert, 688 
Eadfrid, 698 
St. Ethelwold, 724 


Lindisfarne 
Cynewulf, 740 
Iligbald, 780 
Egbert, 803 
Ileathured (otherwise 
Egfrid), 821 
Ecgred, 830 
Eanbert, 845 
I^ardulf, 854 


Cutheard, 900 
Tilred, 915 
Wilgrcd, 928 
Uchtred, 944 


C-hester-le-Street 

Sexhelm, 947 
Aldred, 947 
Elfsig, 968 

Aldhun or Aldwin, 990 


Bishops of Durham 


Aldhun came to Durham, 
995 

Vacancy, 1018 
Eadmund, 1021 
Eadred, 1041 
Egclric, 1042 
Egelwin, 1056 
Walcher, 1071 
William de S. Carilcf, 
1080 

Vacancy, 1096 
Raniiulf Flambard, 1099 
Vacancy, 1129 
Galfrid Rufiisf, 1133 
Vacancy and usurpation 
of Cumin, 1140 
William de S. Barbara, 
1143 

Hugh de Pudsey, 1153 

Vacancy, 1194 

Philip de Pictavia (el. 

1195, cons. 1197) 
Vacancy, 1208 
Richara de Mariscof, 1217 
Vacancy, 1226 
Richard Poor, 1228 
Vacancy, 1237 
Nicholas de Farnham, 
1241 


Walter de Kirkham, 1249 
Robert de Stitch ill, 1260 
Robert de Insula, 1274 
Antony Beck, 1283 
Richard de Kellaw, 1311 
Lewis de Beaumont, 1318 
Richard de Buryt, 1333 
Thomas de Hatfield, 1345 
John Fordham, 1382 
Walter Skirlaw, 1388 
Thomas Langleyt (after- 
wards Cardinal), 1406 
Robert Neville, 1438 
Laurence Booth t, 1457 
William Dudley, 1476 
Vacancy, 1483 
John Sherwood, 1485 
Richard Fox, 1494 
William Sever, 1502 
Vacancy, 1505 
Christopher Bainbridge 
(afterwards Cardinal), 
1507 

Vacancy, 1508 
Thomas Ruthall, 1509 
Thomas Wolsey (already 
Cardinal and Abp. of 
York), 1523 

Cuthbert Tunstall, 1530 


The Cathedral. — The first Norman bishop, Wal- 
cher, was murdered by the people in 1080, and was 
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succeeded by William de S. Carilef, who began the 
present cathedral, the foundation being laid & July, 
1093. He also replaced the secular cathedral cler^ 
^ Benedictine monks from Jarrow and Wearmouth. 
The situation of the cathedral is very remarkable, as it 
stands high on the cliff overhanging the river, and the 
building itself is most imposing, with its noble propor- 
tions, and what Dr. Johnson called its appearance of 
rocky solidity and of indeterminate duration". 
Bishop Carilef died shortly after beginning it; but 
the building was carried on with energy by the next 
bishop, the infamous Rannulf FlambardT He built the 
nave and aisles and the lower part of the west front, 
and in 1104 the shrine of St. Cuthbert was transferred 
to the new cathedral. In 1143 the see was usurped by 
William Cumin, chancellor of the King of Scotland, 



West Towers and Cloister Court, Durham Cathedral 

who for sixteen months violently kept the rightful 
bishop out of possession. This interfered with the 
building, but the next bishop, Hugh de Pudsey, was a 
great builder, and among his additions is the *'Gali- 
1^ Chapel", a unique specimen of transitional work. 
Another special feature of Durham cathedral is the 
eastern transept, known as the ‘‘Chapel of the Nine 
Altars", built oy Bishop Poor about 1230. The cen- 
tral tower (214 feet) was rebuilt towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The bishops also built their own 
half-regal residence, Durham Castle, and the extensive 
buildings of the monastery, portions of which still 
remain. The relations between the bishops and the 
monks were frequently very strained, especially in the 
time of* the warrior-prelate, Antony Beck, though 
bishops like Richard Poor, Richard de Kellaw, or the 
scholar, Richard de Bury, lived in harmony with 
them. 

Civil Jurisdiction of the Bishopric op Dur- 
ham. — ^iTie twofold jurisdiction of the bishops of Dur- 
ham was clearly recognized by law from early times. 
In the reign of Eklward I the Rolls of Parliament 
state: “Episcopus Dunelmensis« duos habet status, 
videlicet, statum episcopi quoad spiritualia et statum 
comitis palacii quoad tenementa sua temporalia." 
But the origin of this civil jurisdiction has never been 
ascertained. According to one theory it represents a 


local survival of the old Northumbrian Kingdom. 
According to another view it was conferred by grant 
of some king, Alfred or, more plausibly, William the 
Conqueror. There is, however, no historical trace of 
any such grant, and recent research makes it more 
probable that it is a development of immunities 
granted to the Bishopric of Durham. Even before 
the Conquest the bishops held large endowments of 
land known as the patrimony of St. (Cuthbert, Terra 
or patrimonium Sancti Cuthlierti, Therefore the dio- 
cese possessed large franchise or immunity both as 
against the sovereign power of the King of England 
and the local rights of the Earl of Nortnumbenand. 
Thus the bishopric was not included in Domesday 
Book, and even at the time of the Conquest the county 
of Durham was governed by the bishop with almost 
complete local independence. These extensive rights 
were strengthened by the fact that the bishops fre- 
quently had to repel Scottish invasions, by their own 
forces and at their own expense, which fostered both 
the military and financial independence of the palati- 
nate. The strong local feeling of Northumbrian inde- 
pendence also prevented the formation of any firm 
ties with the English sovereigns, until the masterful 
policy of Henry II brought Durham into subordina- 
tion to the central government. But this subordina- 
tion was exceedingly limited even then, and the bish- 
opric escaped the deprivation of its privileges which 
befell many other franchises at that time. This was 
due to Bishop Hugh de Pudsey, who was the king*8 
cousin and personal friend, and who took care as time 
went on to obtain the charters necessary to safeguard 
the liberties of his see. 

These were most considerable. First, the bishop 
had within the bishopric every right that the king had 
in the country : Quicquid rex habet extra epiacopua 
habet intra. He was therefore the head of the civil 
TOvemment, with appointment of all civil officers. 
The bishop^s writ, not the king's, ran within the bish- 
opric, and the “Bishop's peace" was regarded as dif- 
ferent from the “King's peace" until the time of 
Henry VIII. Offenders and law-breakers were tried 
in the bishop's court and if necessary punished by his 
officials. Forfeitures for treason and forfeitures of 
war were both his right, and he could create corpora- 
tions, and erect fairs and markets. lie did not, how- 
ever, have the right of making treaties with foreij;n 
powers, though instances of attempted secret treaties 
with Scotland are not wanting. The bishops had 
their own mint, and their coinage bears their initials 
on the reverse of each coin. From the feudal point of 
view the bishop was very strong, as he was the univer- 
sal landlord, and all land was held mediately or imme- 
diately of him and not of the king. From this fol- 
lowed his rights of wardship, rights to all mines and to 
treasure-trove, as well as his extensive forest rights. 
At law he could stay pnicedure against offenders, 
grant pardons and even suspend the application of a 
statute. He had courts of common law, eciuity, and 
admiralty, besides his spiritual courts; and he regu- 
lated the relations between the latter and the tem- 
poral courts. 

Thus, in theory, the bishop was as a king in his 
bishopric, but in practice his power was limited by the 
sovereign. In some instances the king actually in- 
fringed upon his rights, and in other cases there was 
connict of jurisdiction. Up to the end of the thir- 
teenth century the episcopal power developed in 
every way, then followed a period during which the 
kings somewhat unwillingly tolerated the position, 
for the sake of the convenience of having what 
amounted to a buffer state between England and 
Scotland, and also because it was difficult to solve a 
problem so beset with complications both ecclesiasti- 
cal and feudal. Although it is sometimes stated that 
the bishops had a council in the nature of a parlia- 
ment, it u becoming increasingly clear that we have 
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here a confused tradition of two separate bodies — the 
assembly and the council. The assembly {communi- 
tas) was practically the same gathering as the shire- 
moot in other counties. It raised money by taxation 
at the request both of the king and of the bishop, and 
sometimes for its own purposes. But it was not a 
legislative assembly, since all general legislation ap- 
plied to the palatinate, although Durham was not rep- 
resented in Parliament till the time of the Stuarts. 
When Acts were not Intended to apply to Durham ex- 
press exemption was stated. The council was in ori- 
gin a feudal bod^ chosen from the bishop^s immediate 
followers and officials, the functions entrusted to it 
being the general administration of the palatinate, 
financial affairs, and the dutv of advising the bishop! 
The judicial courts of the palatinate arose out of this 
body. Much of the civil and judicial independence of 
the palatinate was destroyed by the Act of Resump- 
tion passed in 151^6, at the will of Henry VIII. By 
this act the bishop's semi-regal power was abolished. 
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The see at this time was held by Cuthbert Tunstall, 
the venerable prelate who was the last Catholic bishop 
and who lived to witness the suppression of monas- 
teries, the Pilgrimage of Grace (15:3G), and finally the 
surrender of Durham Abbey (1540), which involved 
the spoliation of St. ('uthbert’s shrine. During the 
reign of Edward VI he was imprisoned and an Act of 
Parliament was passed dissolving the bishopric and 
forming it into a county palatine. After the brief re- 
spite oi Mary's reign, Bishop Tunstall was deprived of 
his see by Elizabeth, July, 1559. With his death in 
confinement, on 18 Nov., the line of Catholic bishops 
ended. Ten years later during the “Rising of the 
North" the Catholics seized Durham cathedral, re- 
stored the altar, and publicly celebrated Mass, th^ 
making it the last of the old English cathedrals in 
which Mass has been said. 

In the bishopric there were six collegiate churches, 
Auckland, Danington, Chester-le-Sti^t, Lanchester, 
Norton, and Staindrop. The Benedictines held Dur- 
ham Abbey, with the depndent houses of Jarrow, 
Wearmouth, and Finchafe. There were Augustin- 
ians at Hexham and Brinkburn; Cisterci^ at New- 
minster; and Premonstratensians at Blanchland. 
Durham College (now Trinity), at Oxford, was greatly 
protected and helped by various bishops and priors of 
Durham, and possibly was originally a Durham foun- 
dation. The arms of the see are: azure, a cross be- 
tween four lions rampant, or. The mitre over the arms 

is encircled by a ducal coronet. .do mjmiq 

The HtatoruxH Works of Symeon of Durham \n R. 

1885 ), the chief authority for the ^ 
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Society in Hxaiortas Dunelmensia Scriptoree Tree (London, 
1W9), IX. Many other volumes of the Surtees Soctety 
throw on the history of the see. Hutchinson, Hiatory of 
the County of Durham (Newcastle, 1785-1794); SSurtreb, Hie^ 
Anti^itiee of the County Palatine of Durham (London, 
Raine, Hiatory arid ArUiquitiea of North Durham 
(1852); luoyf, Durham in S.P.C.K., Diocesan Hxat, Seriee (Lon- 
don, 1881); Byegate, Durham: the Cathedral and See (London, 
1889); Lapsley, The County Palatine of Durham in Harvard 
Hutoriad Studies (London, 1900), VIII, a most valuable work 
on the constitutional powers of the bishops of Durham, with 
ve^ full bibliography and an appendix on the Records of the 
Palatinate . — For Durham Liturgy, see Rituale EcclesioB Dun^- 
mcnm, Surtees Sor. (Ixmdon, 1830), X, and Rites of Durham, 
Surtees Sor. (I^ndon, 1842), XV. The Durham Breviary is 
announced for publication by the Henry Bradshaw Society. 
--lor the Episcopal Ckiinage, see Ruding, Annals of the Coinage 
of Great Britain, II; Leake, Historical Account of English 
M<mey; Noble, Two Dissertations on the Mint of the Episcopal- 
Palatines of Durham, Bartlet, Episcopal Coins of Durham in 
Archfrologia (1778), reprinted (Newcastle, 1817h and Laps- 
LEY, op. cit., VII. The general literature on the subject is very 
large See Thompson, Reference Catalogue of Books on Durham 
and Northumberland (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1888). 

Edwin Burton. 

Durham Rite. — The earliest document giving an 
account of liturgical services in the Diocese of Durham 
is the so-called “Rituale ecclesiae Dunelmensis", also 
known on the “Ritual of King iElfrith" [the King of 
Northumberland, who succeeded his brother Ecg- 
frith in 685, and who was a vir in scripturis doctisaimus 
(Bede, Hist. Eccl., IV, xxvi)]. The MS. (in the library 
of Durham cathedral, A, I V, 19) is of the early ninth 
century. It contains capituhiy chants, and especially 
collects, from the Epiphany to Easter, then a pro- 
prium sanctorum^ a commune sanciorumf and many 
forms for blessings. Tlie greater part has an inter- 
linear Anglo-Saxon translation. At the end various 
scribes have used up the blank pages to write out a 
miscellaneous collection of hymns and exorcisms and 
a list of contractions used in books of canon law. Its 
connexion with Durham and Northumberland is 
shown by various allusions, such as that to St. Cuth- 
bert in a collect (intercedenle beato Cudhertho Sacerdote; 
p. 185 of the Surtees Soc. edition). This fragment 
represents the fusion of the Roman and Gallican uses 
that had taken place all over North-Western Europe 
since the Emperor Charles the Great (768-814) or even 
earlier (Duchesne, Origines du culte chr^tien, 2nd ed., 
89-99). Many parts of it exactly correspond to the 
Gregorian Sacramentary sent by rope Adrian I to the 
emperor (between 784 and 791; Duchesne, op. cit., 
114-119). 

The great Benedictine monastery of Durham was 
founded by William of St. Carileph in 1083; he 
brought monks from Wearmouth ana Jarrow to fill it. 
These monks served the cathedral till the suppression 
in 1538. The foundation of the cathedral was laid in 
1093 and St. Cuthbert 's body was brought to its shrine 
in 1104. A catalogue drawn up at Durham in 1395 
gives a list of the books used by the monks for various 
services. Of such books not many remain. A 
Gradual of about the year 1500 with four leaves of a 
Tonarium is at Jesus College, Cambridge (MS. 22; 
Q. B. S.), and a Durham Missal written in the four- 
teenth century is in the British Museum (Harl. 5289). 
The pfiu-ts of this Missal that correspond to Holy Week 
and Easter are printed in vol, CVlI of the Surtees 
Society's publications Qpp. 172-191; see also the 
“Westminster Missal", Hi, 1424, Henry Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897, where the Durham variants are given). 
But the most important document of this kind is the 
volume called “The Ancient Monuments, Rites and 
Customs of the Monastical Church of Durham before 
the Suppression”. This book, written in 1593, exists 
in several manuscript copies and has been printed and 
edited on various occasions, lastly by the Surtees So- 
ciety (vol. evil, 1903; see bibliography). It is a de- 
tailed description, not only of the fabric of the cathe- 
dral, but also of the various rites, ceremonies, and 
special customs carried out by the monks who served 
it. From it we see that the Durham Rite was prao- 
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tically that of the North of England (corresponding in 
all its main points to that of York), with a few local 
modifications such as one would expect to find in a 
mat and flourishing monastic church. The treatise 
Begins with a description of the famous nine altars 


(ed. Surtees Soc., p. 7) and of the choir and high altar. 
The Blessed Sacrament was reserved in a silver pelican 
hung over the High Altar. It should be notea that a 
pelican in her piety was assumed as his arms by 
Kichard Fox (Bishop of Durham, 1494-1502) and was 


constantly introduced into monuments built by him 
(so at Winchester and at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford). The great paschal candlestick was a conspicu- 
ous and splendid feature of Easter ritual at Durham ; 
it and the rite of the paschal candle are described in 
chapter iv (ed. cit . , p. 10) . The Office for Palm Sunday 
does not differ from that of Sarum and the other English 


uses (ed. cit., p. 179). On Maundy Thursday tnere 
was a procession with St. Cuthbert’s relics. A special 
feature of the Good Friday service was the crucifix 
taken by two monks from inside a statue of Our Lady, 
for the Creeping to the Cross. On the same day the 
Blessed Sacrament was enclosed in a great statue of 
Christ on a side altar and candles were burned before 


it till Easter Day. The Holy Saturday service in the 
Durham Missal is given on pp. 185-187 of the Surtees 
Society edition. The monks sang the Miserere*' 
while they went in procession to the new fire. When 
the paschal candle is lit they sing a hymn, ^'Inventor 
rutili", with a verse that is repeated each time. There 
are only five Prophecies, and then follow the litanies. 
When ^'Omnes Sancti’* is sung those who are to serve 


the Mass go out. The word Accendite is said and the 
candles are lighted. It is repeated three times; at 
the third repetition the bishop comes out to begin the 
Mass. All the bells (signa) are rung at the Kyrie 
eleison, the Gloria, and the Alleluia. Between three 
and four o'clock in the morning of Easter Day the 
Blessed Sacrament was brought in procession to the 
high altar, while they sang an antiphon, ^‘('hristus 
resurgens ex mortuis, iam non moritur", etc. An- 
other statue of C-hrist Risen remained on the high 
altar during Easter week. On Ascension Day, Whit- 
Sunday, and Trinity Sunday processions went round 
the church, on Co^us Christi round the palace green, 
and on St. Mark's Day to Bow Church in the city (chs. 
Iv, 1 vi) . The rogation-days (three cross-daies) also had 
their processions. In all these the relics of St. Bede 
were carried and the monks appeared in splendid 
copes. The prior, especially, wore a cope of cloth of 
gold so heavy that he could only stand in it when it 
was supported by “his gentlemen" (ed. cit., p. 85). 
The prior had the right of wearing a mitre since Prior 
Bernngton of Walworth (ch. Ivi, ed. cit., p. 107). 

Throughout the year the chapter Maas was sung at 
nine o'clock, Vespers at three p. m. On Thursdj^s, 
except in Advent, Septuagesirna, and Lent, the Omce 
of St. Cuthbert was sung in choir (ed. cit., p. 191). 
On Fridays there was a “Jesus-Mass" (a votive mass 
of the Holy Name), jind the “Jesus- Antiphon" was 
sung after Complin (ed. cit., p. 220). This was also 
the custom at York, Lincoln, Lichfield, and Salisbury. 
On St. Cuthbert 's Day (20 March) there was, natur- 
ally, a great feast and his relics were exposed. Chap- 
ter X (ed. cit., p. 10) describes the great book contain- 
ing names of benefactors (Liber Vita?) that was kept 
on the high altar, chapter xxi the forms for giving 
sanctuary to accused persons. They had to use the 
knocker, still shown to visitors, and, when they were 
received, to wear a black gown with a yellow cross “of 
St. Cuthbert" on the left shoulder (ed. cit., p. 41). 
No woman was allowed to approach the saint's tomb 
beyond a line of blue marble traced on the floor. To 
explain this, chapter xviii tells a legend about a king's 
daughter who falsely accused him and was eventually 
swaSowed up the earth. In the “Galilee" was a 
chapel of Our Lady for women (ch. xxii, ed. cit., p. 


42). When a monk died his body was carried to St. 
Andrew's chapel, two monks watched before it all the 
time; after tne dirge and the requiem Mass it was 
buried in the sanctuary garth with a chalice of wax 
laid on the breast (ch. xxiii). Priors were buried in the 
abbey church (xxv) and bishops in the sanctuary 
(xxvii). (See Durham, Diocese of.) 

The Anfflo-Saxon Rttuale ecdesicB Dunelmensia in published 
(from the MS. at Durham) W the Surtees Society (vol. X, 
1840). and was re-edited by S^weet in his Oldest English Texts 
(1885). The Ancient Monuments, Rites and Customs of the 
Afonastical Church of Durham before the Suppression exists in 
a MS. of 1620 in the C^osin library at Durham (MSS., B, II, 11) 
and in a MS. of 1656 belonging to Sir John Lawson, Bart., ox 
Brough Hall, Catterick (Fol., pp. 1-93). From these two texts 
the edition of the Surtees Society has been printed (vol.CVII. 
Rites of Durham^9G!i). Other editions are : one curtailed and 
modernized by Davies (London, printed for W. Hensman in 
1672); Hunter, Durham Cathedral as it was before the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries (Durham, by J. Ross for Mrs. Waghom, 
1733; reprinted, Durham, 1733); and Sanderson, The Antiauitiea 
of the Abbey or Cathedral Church of Durham (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1767). The Durham Obituary Roll (c. 1468) was edited by 
Raine for the Surtees Society (vol. XXXI, 1856) and the Liber 
Vitoe EcclesifB Dunelmensts, from a ninth-century MS., by 
Stevenson for the same society (vol. XIII, 1841). The Sur- 
tecs Society Catalogue (pp. 38, 115) gives a Durham Canon Mis- 
see, bound up with a psalter, hymnary, and journal, of 1391 and 
1416. Part of the Missal of the fourteenth century in the 
British Museum (Harl. 5289) is printed m vol. CVII of the Sur- 
tees Society (pp. 172-191). Occasional references to the Dur- 
ham Rite will be found in Rook, Church of our Fathers, ed. 
Hart and Frere (4 vols., London, 1904), and in Wordsworth 
AND Littledalb, The Old Service-books of the English Church 
(London, 1904). 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Burrow (Irish Dairmaghf Plain of the Oaks), 
School of, is delightfully situated in the King's 
County, a few miles from the town of Tullamore. St. 
Columba, who loved to build in close proximity to 
oak-groves, because of their natural beauty, as well as 
perhaps to divest them of their Druidic associations, 
lound here, as in Derry, a site just after his heart. It 
was freely pven to him by Acdh, son of Brendan, lord 
of the soil, in 553, and the saint lost no time in found- 
ing his monastery, which, with more or less constant 
personal supervision, he ruled till 563. When, in that 
year, either as a matter of penance, or as Adamnan 
says, “of choice for Christ's sake", he became an exile 
in the wilds of Scotland, he appointed a most estim- 
able monk, Connac Ua Liatnain, to take his place. 
But owing to the jealousies that existed between 
the northern and the southern tribes, especially on the 
borderland, (brmac found it impossible to retain 
the office of prior, and so he fled from the monastery, 
leaving in charge a first cousin of C-olumba, Laisren by 
name, who, acceptable to both sides, governed the 
institution with conspicuous success. Burrow, dur- 
ingColuinba's life and for centuries after his death, was 
a famous school, at one time being esteemed second 
to none in the country. The Venerable Bede styles it 
Monasterium nobile in Hibernid, and, at a later period, 
Armagh and itself were called the “ Universities of the 
West". It wull be ever noted for the useful and ad- 
mirable practice of copying manuscripts, especially of 
the Sacred Scriptures, which had Ixjcome quite a fine 
art amongst the masters and disciples there. C-o- 
lumba himself, who was an expert scribe, is generally 
credited with having written with his own hand the 
incomparable copy of the Four Gospels now known as 
the “Book of I)urrow". It is a piece of the most 
exquisite workmanship, charming tlie mind as well as 
the eye with its intricate and highly ornamental de- 
tails. An entry on the back of one of the folios of this 
remarkable book, which is now to be seen in Trinity 
College, Dublin, prays for a “remembrance of the 
scribe, Columba, who wrote this evangel in the space 
of twelve days". 

Columba dearly loved Durrow. It held a place in 
his affections next to his own Derry, and while in Iona 
he manifested the tenderest interest in everything 
that concerned its welfare. When he was urging 
Cormac Ua Liathain to return to the monastery there, 
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he recounted for him the manifold beauties of that 

city devout, with its hundred crosses, without blem- 
ish, and without trans^ssion’', and added, "I pledge 
thee my unerring word, which may not be impugned, 
that death is better in reproachless Erin than life for- 
ever in Alba.” Durrow, like Clonard, Derry, and the 
rest, was frequently ravaged by the Danish invaders, 
but its complete devastation was left for the fierce 
Norman invader, Hugh de Lacy. In 1180 he began 
the building of a castle for himself out of the stones of 
the dismantled monastery, but the axe of an Irish 
labouring man cut him short in his unholy work. The 
church and the school are long since gone ; not a stone 
of the original building may now be found. There 
are, however, still to be seen at Durrow a churchyard, 
probably marking the ancient site, a Celtic cross, and 
a holy well, which will serve to keep the name and the 
fame of St. Columba fresh in the minds of the people 
forever. 

An AMS KS, Life of Columba, ed. Rerveh (Dublin, 1857); also 
by Fowler (London, 1905): Life in The Book of Lvtmore, 
Hkaly, Ireland's Ancient Schools ami Scholars (Dublin, 1890); 
Gilbert, Facetmilea of Irish National MSS.; Whitley Stokeb 
in Anecdota Oxonicnaia (Oxford, 1800). 

John Healy. 

Dutch Ouiana. See Guiana. 

Duty. — The definition of the term duty given by 
lexicographers is: something that is due ” ; obliga- 
tory service ” ; ** something that one is bound to per- 
form or to avoid In this sense we speak of a duty, 
duties; and, in general, the sum total of these duties is 
denoted by the abstract term in the singular. The 
word is also used to signify that unique factor of con- 
sciousness which is expressed in the foregoing defini- 
tions by obligatory^’, bound”, ** ought”, and 
” moral obligation”. Let us analyse this datum of 
consciousness. When, concerning a contemplated 
act, one forms the decision ”I ought to do it”, the 
words express an intellectual judgment. But unlike 
speculative judgments, this one is felt to be not merely 
declaratoiy. Nor is it merely preferential ; it asserts 
itself as imperative and magisterial. It is accom- 
panied by a feeling impelling one, sometimes effect- 
ively, sometimes ineffectively, to square his conduct 
with it. It presumes that there is a right way and a 
wrong way open, and that the right is better or more 
worthy than the wrong. All moral judgments of this 
kind are particular applications of a universal judg- 
ment which is postulated in each one of them: right is 
to be done; wrong is to lie avoided. Another phe- 
nomenon of our moral consciousness is that wc are 
aware from our consciousness that nature has consti- 
tuted a liierarchical order among our feelings, appe- 
tites, and desires. We instinctively feel, for example, 
tliat tlie emotion of reverence is higher and nobler 
tlian the sense of humour; that it is niore worthy of us 
as rational beings to find .satisfaction in a noble drama 
than in watching a dog-fight; that tlic .sentiment of 
benevolence is superior to that of selfishness. Fur- 
thermore we are conscious tliat, unless it has been 
weakened or atrophied by neglect, the sentiment 
attending moral judgments asserts itself as the highest 
of all; awakens in us the feeling of reverence; and de- 
mands that all other sentiments and desires, as 
motives of action, shall be reduced to subordination to 
the moral judgment. When action is conformed to 
tins demand, there arises a feeling of self-approbation, 
while an opposite course is followed by a feeling of 
self-reproach. Starting from this analysis we may 
expose the theory of duty according to Catholic ethics. 

Duty in Catholic Ethics. — ^The path of activity 
proper and congenial to every being is fixed and dic- 
tate by the nature which the being possesses. The 
cosmic order which pervades all the non-human um- 
verse is predetermineil in the natures of the innum^a- 
ble variety of things which make up the universe. ^ F^r 
man, too, the course of action proper to him is indi- 


cated by the constitution of his nature. A great part 
of his activity is, like the entire movements of the nom 
liuman world, under the iron grip of determinism; 
there are large classes of vital functions, over which he 
has no volitional control; and his body is subject to 
the physical laws of matter. But, unlike all the lower 
world, he is himself the master of his action over a wide 
range of life which we know as conduct. lie is free to 
choose between two opposite courses; he can elect, in 
circumstances innumerable, to do or not to do; to do 
this action, or to do that other which is incompatible 
with it. Does, then, his nature furnish no index for 
conduct? Is every form of conduct equally coimenial 
and equally indifferent to human nature? By no 
means. His nature indicates the line of action which 
is proper, and the line which is abhorrent to it. This 
demand of nature is delivered partly in that hierarchi- 
cal order which exists in our feelings and desires as 
motives of action; partly through the reflective reason 
which decides what form of action is consonant with 
the dignity of a rational being; comprehensively, and 
with immediate practical application to actiom in 
those moral judgments involving the “ought”. This 
function of reason, aided thus by good wul and prac- 
tical experience, wo call conscience (q. v.). 

We have now reached the first strand of the bond 
which we know as moral obligation, or duty. Duty 
is a debt owed to the rational nature of which the 
spokesman and representative is conscience, which 
imperatively calls for the satisfaction of the claim. 
But is this the be-all and the end-all of duty? The 
idea of duty, of indebtedne.ss, involves another self or 
person to whom the debt is due. Conscience is not 
another self, it is an element of one^s own personality. 
How can one be said, except through a figure of 
speech, to be indebted to oneself? Here we must take 
into consideration another characteristic of conscience. 
It is that conscience in a dim, undefinable, but 
very real way, seems to set itself over against the rest 
of our personality. Its intimations awake, as no 
other exercise of our reason does, feelings of awe, rev- 
erence, love, fear, shame, such as are called forth in us 
by other persons, and by persons only. The univer- 
sality of this experience is testified to by the expres- 
sions men commonly employ when speaking of con- 
science; they call it a voice, a judge; they say that 
they must answer to con.science for their conduct. 
Their attitude towards it is as to something not com- 
pletely identical with themselves; its whole genesis is 
not to be accounted for by describing it as one func- 
tion of life. It is the effect of education and training, 
some say. Certainly education and training may do 
a great ileal to develop this impre.ssion that in con- 
science there is another self implicated beyond our- 
selves. But the quickness with which the child re- 
sponils to its instructor or educator on this point 
proves tliat he feels within himself something which 
confinus his teacher's lesson. Ethical philosophers, 
and conspicuously among them Newman, have argued 
that to him who listens reverently and obediently to 
the dict;ites of conscience, they inevitably reveal 
themselves as emanating, originally^ from “a Su- 
preme Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, 
all-seeing, retributive”. If, however, we accept New- 
man's view as universally true, we cannot easily ad- 
mit that, as is generally asserted and believed, many 
men obey conscience and love righteousness, who 
nevertheless, do not l^lieve in a personal, moral ruler 
of the universe. Why may not the most uncompro- 
mising theist admit that the moral guide which the 
Creator has implanted in our nature is powerful 
enough successfully to dischar^ its function, at least 
in occasional cases, without fully unfolding its impli- 
cations? One of the leading Unitarian moralists has 
eloquently expressed this opinion. “The profound 
sense of the authority and even sacredness of the 
moral law is often conspicuous among men whose 
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thoughts apparently never turn to superhuman 
things, but who are penetrated by a secret worship of 
honour, truth and right. Were this noble state of 
mind brought out of its impulsive state and made to 
unfold its implicit contents, it would indeed reveal a 
source higher than human nature for the august au- 
thority of righteousness. But it is undeniable that that 
authority may be felt where it is not seen — ^felt as if it 
were the mandate of a Perfect Will, while yet there is no 
overt recognition of such a Will: i. e., conscience may 
act as human, before it is discovered to be divine. To 
the agent himself its whole history may seem to lie in 
his own personality and his visible social relations ; and 
it shall nevertheless serve as his oracle, though it be 
hid from him Who it is that utters it.'' (Martineau, 
A Study of Religion, Introduc., p. 21.) Nevertheless 
it must be admitted that such persons are compara- 
tivelv few; and they, too, testify to the implication of 
another self in the intimations of consciousness; for 
they, as Ladd says. “ personify the conception of the 
sum-total of ethical obligations, they are fain to spell 
the words with capitals and swear allegiance to this 
purely abstract conception. They hypostatize and 
deify an abstraction as though it were itself existent 
and divine." (Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, p. 385.) 

The doctrine that conscience is autonomous, inde- 
pendent, sovereign, a law-giver deriving its authority 
from no higher source, will neither, logically speaking, 
satisfy the idea of duty, nor sufficiently safeguard 
morality. One cannot, after all, owe a debt to him- 
relf ; he cannot lay a command on himself. If moral 
judgments can claim no higher origin than one's own 
reason, then under close, severe inspection they must 
be considered as merely preferential. The portentous 
magisterial tone in which conscience speaks is a mere 
delusion; it can show no warrant or title to the author- 
ity which it pretends to exercise. When, under stress 
of temptation, a man who believes in no higher legisla- 
tor than conscience, finds arising in his mind the in- 
evitable question. Why am I bound to obey my con- 
science wnen my desires run in another direction? he 
is perilously tempted to adjust his moral code to his 
inclinations; and the device of spelling duty with a 
capital will prove but a slender support to it against 
the attack of passion. 

Reason solves the problem of duty, and vindicates 
the sanctity of the law of righteousness by tracing 
them to their source in God, As the cosmic order is a 
product and expression of the Divine Will, so, like- 
wise, is the moral law which is expressed in the ra- 
tional nature. God wills that we shape our free action 
or conduct to that norm. Reason recognizing our de- 
pendence on the Creator, and acknowledmng His in- 
effable majesty, power, goodness, and sanctity, 
teaches us that we owe Him love, reverence, obecii- 
ence, service, and, consequently, we owe it to Him to 
observe that law which He has implanted within us as 
the ideal of conduct. This is our first and all-compre- 
hensive duty in which all other duties have their root. 
In the light of this truth conscience explains itself, 
and is transfigured. It is the accreditee! representa- 
tive of the Eternal; He is the original Imponent of 
moral obligation; and disobedience to conscience is 
disobedience to Him. Infraction of the moral law 
is not merely a violence done to our rational nature ; 
it is also an offence to God, and this aspect of its malice 
is designated by calling it sin. The sanctions of con- 
science. self-approbation, and self-reproach, are rein- 
forced by the supreme sanction, which, if one may use 
the expression, acts automatically. It consists in 
this, that by obedience to the law we reach our perfec- 
tion, and compass our supreme good; while, on the 
other hand, the transgressor condemns himself to miss 
that good in the attainment of which alone lies the 
happiness that is incorruptible. To obviate a possi- 
ble misapprehension it may be remarked here that the 
distinction between right and wrong hangs not upon 


any arbitrary decree of the Divine Will. Right is 
ri^t and wrong is wrong because the prototype of the 
created order, of which the moral law forms a part, is 
the Divine Nature itself, the ultimate ground of all 
truth intellectual and moral. 

Erroneous Ethics. — We have already touched 
upon the main weakness of the Kantian theory, which 
is to treat conscience as autonomous. Another mis- 
take of Kant is that in his system duty and right are 
made coterminous. A moment's reflection is suffi- 
cient to perceive that this is an error. There are 
many conceivable good actions which one can do, and 
which it would be highly praiseworthy to perform, yot 
which no reasonable person, however rigorous his ideal 
of conduct might be, would say one is bound to per- 
form. Duty and right are two concentric circles. 
The inner one, duty, embraces all that is to be ob- 
served under penalty of failing to live rationally. The 
outer contains the inner, but, stretching far beyond, 
permits an indefinite extension to the paths of virtue 
that lead to consummate righteousness and sanctity. 
Every philosophic system which embraces as one of 
its tenets the doctrine of determinism thereby com- 
mits itself to the denial of the existence of moral obli- 
gation. Duty implies that the subject of it possesses 
the power to observe the law, or to disobey, and the 
power to choose between these alternatives. What 
reproach can a determinist mentor logically address to 
one who has committed a wrong action? “You 
ought not to have done so"? The culprit can reply: 
“ But you have taught me that free will is a delusion ; 
that no one can act otherwise than he does. So, 
under the circumstances in which I found myself, it 
was impossible for me to refrain from the action which 
you condemn. What, then, can you mean by saying 
that I ought not to have acted as I did? You re- 

f )roach me ; as well reproach a tiger for having eaten 
lis man or a volcano for having ruined a village." 

With regard to the existence of duty every form of 
pantheism, or monism, logically finds itself in the camp 
of determinism. When man is looked upon as one 
with the Infinite, his actions are not really his own, 
but belong properly to the Universal Being. The part 
assigned to him, in his activities, is similar to that 
played by a carbon burner in relation to the electric 
current generated by a dynamo. The Divine power 
passing through him clothes itself with only a seeming 
individuality, while the whole course of action, the 
direction wnich it takes, and the results in which it 
culminates, belong to the Supreme Being. If this 
were true, then lying, debauchery, theft, murder were 
equally as worthy as truthfulness, chastity, honesty, 
benevolence; for all would be equally manifestations 
of the one universal Divinity. Tnen a classification of 
conduct into two opposite categories might still he 
made from the standpoint of results; but the idea of 
moral worth, which is the very core of the moral life 
and the first postulate of duty, would have vanished. 
H^lonism of every shade — epicurean, utilitarian, ego- 
istic, altruistic, evolutionary — ^which builds on one or 
another form of the “ greatest happiness " principle 
and makes pleasure and pain the discriminating norm 
of right and wrong, is unable to vindicate any author- 
ity for duty, or even to acknowledge the existence of 
moral obligation. No combination of impulses, if 
they are estimated from the merely biological or 
purely empirical standpoint, can, by any juggling of 
words, be converted into a moral hierarchy. The 
hedonist is doomed to find all his endeavour to estab- 
lish the basis of the moral order terminate in “ is", but 
never in “ought", in a fact, but never in an ideal. 
Lecky has neatly summed up the hedonist solution of 
the problem of duty: “ All that is meant by saying we 
ought to do an actioii is that if we do not do it we shall 
suffer. " 

Pleasure, say the epicurean and the egoist, is the 
only motive of action; and actions are good or bad 
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accordingly as they produce a surplus of pleasure over 
pain, or contribute to or diminish welfare. Then, we 
ask, must I always pursue what seems to me the most 
pleasurable or the most remunerative? If the answer 
18 yes, we are again landed in determinism. If the 
reply is that I can choose, but that I ought to choose 
what produces the most happiness, then I ask, why 
ought I to choose the course which produces most 
happiness or pleasure if I prefer to do otherwise? To 
this question the epicurean ancl the egoist have no 
answer. Besides, the most pleasurable conduct may 
be one that all reasonable men condemn as wrong, be- 
cause it is injurious to some one else. Here the egoist 
is compelled to hand the difficulty over to the altruist. 
The latter endeavours to dispose of it by pointing out 
that the object of good conduct is not merely the 
agent's own happiness, but that of everybody con- 
cerned. But again, why am I bound to take into 
account the welfare of others? and the altruist is 
silent. The evolutionist of the Spencerian type inter- 
venes with a ponderous theory that in gauging the 
measure in which actions produce welfare or diminish 
it, not merely the immediate, but also and more espe- 
cially, the remote results must be considered. He 
then proceeds to show that, as an hcre<litary conse- 
quence of our ancestors’ experience that remote results 
are more important than immediate, we have come to 
fancy that remote results have a certain authoritative- 
ness. Also, from unpleasant experiences of our ances- 
tors, we inherit a tendency, when thinking of injurious 
actions, to think too of the external penalties which 
were attached to such actions. These two elements, 
blending into one, give rise, w’e are told, to the feeling 
of moral obligation. So the common conviction that 
moral obligation has really any binding authority is a 
mere delusion. Spencer is honest enough to draw the 
inevitable corollary of this doctrine which is that our 
sense of duty and moral obligation is transitory and 
destined to disappear, Etliical writers of the “ inde- 
pendent morality” schools have devised a beautifully 
simple way of escaping from the embarrassment of 
accounting for the validity of moral obligation. They 
ignore the subject altogether and refer the disap- 
pointetl inf^uirer to the metjiphysician. Ethics, they 
olandly declare, is a <lescnf)tive, not a normative 
science; hence that imposing array of works profes- 
sing to treat scientifically of morals, yet calmly ignor- 
ing the pivotal factor of the moral life. 

IIisToiuc Devklopmknt of thk Idea of Duty. — 
To trace the development of the concept of duty 
would be to review the history of the human race. 
Even in the low(\st races there is to be found some 
moral cofle, however crude and erroneous. Another 
universal fact is that the race has, everywhere and 
always, placed morals under a religious, or quasi- 
religious, sanction. The savage, in a measure corre- 
sponding to his crude moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, witnesses to this universal impulse by observing 
innumerable customs because he believes them to have 
some sanction higher than that of his fellow tribesmen 
or their chief. The great nations of antiquity, Chinese, 
Chaldean, Babylonian, Egyptian, saw in their deities 
the source or sanction of their moral codes— at least 
until the religious and the moral ideal became sinaul- 
taneously corrupted. In Greece and Rome, likewise, 
religion and morals were intimately associated, until 
religion proved false to its trust. The same phenom- 
enon is found in the Aryan race of India and Persia, 
while the Semitic peoples, especially the Jews, always 
continued to look to religion for the reason of their 
moral codes. When classic paganism had introduced 
among the gods the vices of men, the ancient tradition 
continued to be vindicated by the poets, and by some 
of the philosophers. The magnificent testimomes of 
the Greek tragic poets, of Plato, Aristotle, and Cwero 
to the superhuman origin of the moral law and duty 
need not l>e quoted here. But when religious tradi- 


tion lost its force and philosophy became the guardian 
of morality, a conflict of rival schools, none of which 
possessed sufficient authority to make its tenets pre- 
vail with the mass^ of the people, was the inevitable 
result; and as religious faith declined, the tendency to 
find a non-religious basis for duty became more pro- 
nounced. The conse(iuence was that the idea of duty 
faded; and systems arose, which, like our present day 
“ independent morality ”, had no place for moral obli- 
gation. 

The unity of the moral and religious ideal was re- 
stored and rendered perfect by Christianity. The 
Gospel vindicated the Divine origin of (iuty, and de- 
clared tliat its fulfilment constituted the very essence 
of rehgion. This idea has been the chief motor force 
to raise the Western world out of the moral chaos into 
which decaying paganism had dragged it. The doc- 
trine that every man is an immortal being created by 
God to be united with Himself in an endless existence, 
provided that he observe the law of righteousness, in 
which God’s will is expressed, sets forth the dignity of 
man and the sacredness of duty in their full nobility. 
The wickedness of moral delin(]|uency reveals itself m 
this, that it is a sin against the Most High— an idea 
scarcely known to antiquity outside the Hebrew peo- 
ple. The (Christian religion brought out more clearly 
and taught with the authority of God, the code of the 
natural law, much of which unaided reason developed 
only in hesitating accents and without the authority 
necessary to impose it effectively as obligatory on all. 
The Christian was taught that the fulfilment of duty 
is the one supreme concern of life to which all other 
interests must be made to bow, and that its fulfilment 
is enforced by the most tremendous sanctions conceiv- 
able. The Gospel gave a satisfactory solution to the 
anomaly which had perplexed philosophers and misled 
them to erroneous doctrines concerning the meaning of 
the moral life. How can virtue be man’s perfection, 
good, and end, when the fulfilment of duty means in 
many cases, the frustration of many natural desires 
and wants? The history of duty, replies the Christian, 
lies not all within the confines of earthly life; its ulti- 
mate goal is beyond the grave. The Christian doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of man 
leads to a clearer perception of the chief duties and of 
their importance. Human life is seen to be a sacred, 
inviolable thing in ourselves and in others; woman is 
the equal, not the slave of man; the family is ordained 
of (iod, and its corner-stone is monoj^mous marriage. 
The State, too, is placed on a firmer basis, since Chris- 
tian doctrine teaches that it draws the warrant of its 
existence not from force, or a mere consensus of 
human wills, but from Go<l. Finally, the Christian 
law of love correlates the outer circle of righteousness 
with the inner one of strict duty. Love of God be- 
comes the adequate motive for striving after the high- 
est personal sanctity; love of our neighbour for the 
widest exercise of benevolence far beyond the limits of 
strict duty. In the person of the Master, Christianity 
offers to us the flawless Exemplar of the moral ideal, 
the perfect conformity of will and action to the Divine 
Will. His example has proved potent enough to in- 
spire with heroic loyalty to duty *Hhe millions who, 
countless and nameless, the stem hard path have 
trod”. The moral standards of our civilization have 
been developed and maintained by the eflSciency of the 
Christian idea of duty. Contemporary conditions fur- 
nish unmistakable indications that these standards 
become debased and discredited when they are tom 
from the ground whence they sprang. 

Duties. — The obligation of living according to our 
nitional nature is the parent of all particular duties. 
These are generally divided into tnree groups — (1) 
duties to God, (2) duties towards ourselves, and (3) 
duties to others. — (1) To God, the Supreme Master of 
the universe, our Creator, the All Holy, All Good, we 
owe honour, service, obedience, and love. These 
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duties are comprehended under the general term relig- 
ion. Since He is Truth itself, we owe it to Him to 
believe whatever He has revealed to us in a super- 
natural manner; to worship Him in the way which, in 
revelation, He has taught us is most pleasing to Him ; 
and to obey the authority which He has constituted 
( see Church) . Reverence due to Him forbids all pro- 
fanity and blasphemy of Him or whatever is sacred to 
Him. Lying is an offence against His Divine nature, 
which is Truth itself. These generic duties cover all 
the specific duties that we owe to Grod, and embrace, 
besides, those duties which devolve upon us as mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. — (2) Our duties towards 
ourselves may all be included under one principle: life, 
the goods of person, mental and physical, have been 
given to us in trust, with the obligation of using them 
to obtain our supreme ^od and end. Hence we may 
not destroy them, or abuse them as if we were inde- 
pendent master of them. Therefore suicide, abuse of 
our faculties, mental or physical, exposing our life or 
health to danger without a reasonable motive, are 
prohibited; as also are all actions incompatible with 
the reverence that we owe to our moral nature. We 
are bound to strive for the development of our intel- 
lect and for temporal goods as far as these are neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of the moral law. As duty is a 
debt to some one other than ourselves, we cannot, 
strictly speaking, use the term duties fo ourselves. 
They are due to God; they regard ourselves. — (3) All 
our duties towards others are implicitly contained in 
the Christian precept: ^^Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself*'. God wills the welfare of all men; hence 
the obligation of making His will the rule of mine 
binds me to will their welfare, and to order my conduct 
towards them with a due resTOct to the rational nature 
which they possess, and to the obligations which that 
nature imposes on them. The application of this prin- 
ciple gives birth to duties towards the minds and wills 
of others (prohibition of scandal and lying) ; to the 
lives of others (prohibition of murder, etc.); to their 
good reputation (prohibition of insult, detraction, or 
defamation of character). 

As material goods are necessary to us in order to 
live according to the rational law, evidently God in 
imposing moral obligation wills also that we have at 
our disposal the means necessary to fulfil our duty. 
Hence arises that moral control over things which is 
called a right. The needs of a moral life require that 
some things should l)e permanently under om con- 
trol ; hence the rights of ownership. Now a right in 
one person is nugatory unless others are bound to 
respect it. So to every right there is a corresponding 
duty. 

Thus far we have sketched the line of duty incum- 
bent on each one towards others as individuals. Be- 
sides these there are social duties. The primary so- 
ciety, the family, which is the unit of civil society, has 
its foundation in our nature; and the relations which 
constitute it give rise to two groups of rights and cor- 
relative duties — conjugal and parental. Besides the 
family, a wider, broader, association of man with his 
fellows is needed, generally speaking, in order that he 
may develop his life with all its needs and potencies, in 
accordance with the dictates of reason. God has in- 
tended man to live in civil society, and man becomes 
the subject of duties and rights with regard to the 
society of which he is a member. The society, too, 
acqiiires a moral unity or personality which is also the 
subject of rights and duties. This system of social 
rights and duties has for its pivot the right possessed 
by the society to impose laws which constitute a bind- 
ing obligation. This right, called authority, is derived 
from the natural law, ultimately from God. For, 
since He wills civil society as a means for the due de- 
velopment of human nature, He wills that authority 
without which it cannot exist. As the lower animals 
cannot be the subject of rights we do not owe them 


any duties; but we owe duties to God in their regard 
(see Ethics; Law: Obligation). 

St. Thomas, I, Q. xxii, a. 2, Q. Ixxix, a. 2; II-II, Q. xviii, a. 
5, Q. Ixxi, a. 2; Suahhz, De le^us, 11; De ultimo fine, Tr. i, 
ch. iii; dTIulst, Conferences de Notre-Dame (1891), s. v. 
Lea Fondements de la Morale; FaRoi^, La LiberU et Le Devoir 
(Paris, 1902); Lecky, History of European Morals, i; Joseph 
TXics.Kwr, Aquinas Ethicus, C^. xciii, xciv; Idem, Moral Philos- 
ophy, I, vi; DE Bates, Les Bases de la Morale (Ghent, 1892): 
Lilvd, Philosophy of Conduct (New York, 1902), xv* Newman, A 
Grammar of Assent, v; Mabtineau, A Study of Kdigion (New 
York, 1888), Introduction; Fox, Religion and Morality (New 
York, 1899). , _ 

James J. Fox. 

Duvergier de Hauranne (or Du Verger), Jean 
(also called Saint-C-yran from an abbey he held in 
comrnendarn)f one of the authors of Jansenism, b. at 
Bayonne, France, 1581; d. in Paris, 1643. After 
studying the humanities in his native place, and 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, he went to Louvain, not 
to the university but to the Jesuit college, where he 
raduated, 1604, with a brilliant thesis admired by 
ustus Lifisius. His acquaintance with the future 
theologian of the Jansenist sect, Cornelius Jansen 
(Jansenius), a young disciple of the Baianist Jacques 
Janson, probably l^gan at Louvain. In 1605 the 
two were in Paris, attending together the lessons of 
the Gallican, Edmond Richer, and studying Christian 
antiquity with a view to restoring it to its place of 
honour, usurped, as they claimed, by Scholasticism. 
These studies of patristic and especially Augustinian 
literature were pursued with incredible enciw for 
wellnigh twelve years, at Paris, till 1611, ana then 
at Campiprat (Cantipr6), the home of Hauranne, 
under the protection of Bertrand d'Eschaux, Bishop 
of Bayonne, who made Duvergier canon of his ca- 
thedral, and Jansen principal of a newly-founded 
college. Owing, no doubt, to the translation of d 'Es- 
chaux from Bayonne to Tours, the two friends left 
Bayonne in 1017, Jansen returning to Louvain and 
Duvergier going tu Poitiers where Bishop de la Roche- 
osay, a disciple of Scaliger and an enthusiastic 
umanist, received him as a friend, appointed him 
to a canonry and the priory of Bonneville, and later, 
1620, resigned in his behalf the Abbey of Saint-Cyran- 
en-Brenne. The new commendatory prelate resided 
little in his abbey. In 1622 he returned definitively 
to Paris, the metroiK)lis affording him better oppor- 
tunities to further Ids plans. During the years 1617- 
1635 an assiduous corn^spondence was kept up be- 
tween Duv(?rgier and Jansen, of wdiich there remain 
only ‘‘Lettres do Jansenius h Du verger de Hauranne", 
seized at the time of Saint-Cyran's incarceration. 
These letters, wherein conventional ciphers arc fre- 
quently used, constantly mention the affaire princi- 
jHile, projetf cahale, that is, first and foremost, the 
composition of the ‘^Augustinus" by Jansen, Saint- 
Cyran employing himself to enlist patrons for the 
so-called Augustinian system (see Jansenism). 

For greater security the two innovators occEusion- 
ally met to discuss the process of their joint work. 
One of these meetings probably gave rise to the much- 
debated Projet fie Bourg-Fontaine. In his “ Relation 
juridique de ce qui s'est passd ^ Poitiers touchant la 
nouvelle doctrine des Jans(5nistes" (Poitiers, 1654), 
Filleau stated on the authority of one of the conspira- 
tors then repentant, that six persons had sc^cretly met 
in 1621 at the chartreuse of Bourg-Fontaine, near 
Paris, for the piumose of overthrowing Christianity 
and establishing oeism in its stead. The names of 
the conspirators, only initialled by Filleau, were given 
in full by Bayle (Diet., s. v. ‘‘Arnauld"); that of 
Saint-Cyran heads the list. The Jansenists always 
prott‘.8ted against this story. Amauld called it a 
“diabolical invention", and Pascal ridiculed it in his 
“Seiziftme lettre & un provincial". The Jesuit 
Father Sauvage's argument in his “R6alit5 du projet 
de Bourg-Fontaine d^montr6e par Pex4cution'* 
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(Paris, 1755) was rcsfuted by D. Cl^mencet in "La 
v5rit5 et Pinnocence victorieuses de la caloninie ou 
huit lettres sur le projet de Bonrg-Fontaine ” (Paris, 
1758). Although Cldmencet’s book was burned by 
order of the Parliament of Paris, still it never was 
answered. Guizot’s remark that "the adepts of Jan- 
senism passed insensibly from the tenets of Saint- 
Cyran and Montgeron to atheism and the worship of 
reason” (Civilisation en Europe, Lee. xii) may apply 
to some of the later Jansenists, but the charge of ra- 
tionalism is obviously untenable when brought against 
the Jansenists of the first generation. Stripj)ed of un- 
supported details and deductions, Filleau's narrative 
and Sauvage’s arguments show, what is home out by 
the letters of Jansenius and other documents of the 
time, a covert yet definite purpose, as early as 1621, 
to deeply modify the dogmas, moral practices, and 
constitution of the Church, St. Augustine being made 
responsible for such changes. 

As noticed above, Duvergier’s share was to win 
high influen^ in favour of the religious revolution, 
while at Poitiers he had met Richelieu, de Condren, 
and Amauld d’Andilly. At Paris he sought out such 
men as Vincent de Paul, founder of the Congregation 
of the Mission; Olier, founder of Saint -Sulpice ; 
B<5ruIlo, superior of the French Oratory; Tarisse, su- 
perior of the Benedictines of Saint-Maur; Bourdoise, 
superior of Saint-Nicolas, and many more. It cannot 
be denied that these men were at first attracted by 
Saint-Cyran’s affected asceticism, but when they 
undcrsUiod his true aim they recoiled from him. The 
terse expression applied in the Roman Breviary to St. 
Vincent de Paul, Sensit ftimul et exhorruit (he shud- 
dered on hearing), could be said of them all, with the 
exception of B<^rulle and Arnauld d’Andilly. Bdrulle 
never shared the errors of Duvergier and Jansen, but, 
btdiig indebted to th(‘se two for the establishment of 
the French Oratory in the Netherlands, he failed to 
detect their r(*al purpose' and gave them a hold on his 
order which they ncvcjr released. Owing to his Gal- 
Hcanism and strong prejudices against the Jesuits, 
Amauld d’Andilly fell an easy prey to Saint-Cyran’s 
wiles and declamations, and even brought with him 
the whole Amauld family, along with the Bernardino 
nuns of Port-Royal (q. v.). Adroitly and persist- 
ently Saint-C'yran pushed his way inU) this celebrated 
monastery, till, in Ui.'lO, he became its sole director. 
Not only were his innovations and rigorism eagerly 
accept(sa by the nuns, but Port^Royal became the 
centre of Jansenism, drawing a host of ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, writers, etc., all \’ying with one another to 
place themselves under the "sjiiritual domination” 
of the Abb6 de 8aint-( V^^n. His incredible success 
and nefarious work are well described by M. S6pet 
(in Rev. des (luest. hist., xlv, 5;H): "Taking advan- 
tage of the moral ('nthusiasin aroused by the religious 
awakening, an ardent and sombre sectarian, Haint- 
(^yran uiulertook to w'in souls o^^er for the proud 
doctrine of abstdute jiredesti nation to either salvation 
or damnation, also to an excessive rigorism to w'hich 
the initiate!] easily accommodated th(*m.selves, while 
simphvhearted folk like Pascal riskc'd life and reason 
in its practice.” . . . 

Saint-( 'yran was at the summit of his influence when 
an order of Richelieu S(*nt him ( l()3S) to the donjon of 
Vincennes. Ills incarceration has been variously ex- 
plained both by friends aiul enemies. Richelieu gave 
the true reason wh(*n he said: "Saint-C-yran is more 
dangerous than six armies. ... If Luther and C al- 
vin had Ikmui arn^shnl when tiny began to dogniatize, 
much trouble would have been spartHi the nations. 
(See Marauds, " Inconv^nienta d’6tat proc^dant du 
Jans^nisine ”, Paris, 1653.) Jansenist v»Titers unduly 
insist on the rigour of Saint-Oyran’s captivity. As a 
matter of fact, ne was given liberty enough to receive 
his friends, to read the first printed copy of Augufr 
tinus”, to collaborate with Antoine Amauld on the 


Communion”, published in 1643, to write 
his ‘Thdologie famili^re” and the voluminous "Let- 
tres chr6tiennes et spirituelles ”, and even to make 
new recruits. In 1643, after Richelieu’s death, Saint- 
Cyran recovered his liberty and returned in triumph 
to Port-Royal. The triumph, however, was clouded 
by the announcement that the "Augustinus” had 
been condemned at Rome. When the author heard 
of the condemnation he angrily protested that " Rome 
was going too far and ought to be taught a lesson”; a 
stroke of apoplexy, however, carried him off before he 
could execute his threat. Pierre de Pons, parish 

C riest of Saint- Jacques du Haut-Pas, in a note quoted 
y Rapin (Hist, du Jans., p. 305), testified that Saint- 
Cyran died while being anointed, but had asked for 
neither absolution nor Viaticum, notwithstanding a 
certificate to the contrary, delivered by Mulsey, when 
im^rtuned and bribed oy the Jansenists. 

Saint-Cyran was a prolific writer. Ilis manu- 
scripts, ^ized at the time of his arrest, formed no less 
than thirty-two thick folios. Amid the numerous 
writings ascribed to him by the " Dictionnaire des 
liyres Jans^nistes” (Antwerp, 1755), it is difficult to 
distinguish his genuine works, for he generally wrote 
anonymously, or under a false name, or in collabora- 
tion with others. Apart from two frivolous pamph- 
lets written by Duvergier in his youth, "Question 
royale” (Paris, 1609), an apology for suicide under 
certain circumstances, and "Apologie pour . . . de 
la Rochcfxjsay” (Poitiers, 1615), a tiiesis intended to 
show that bishops have a right to use arms, his princi- 
pal works are: (1) "Somme des fautes . . . du P. 
Garasse” (Paris, 1626), with several additional 
pamphlets in support of it ; the book itself was a vile 
attack on the Jesuits on occasion of a somewhat in- 
cautious book written by one of them, the heroic 
Father Garasse; (2) "Petrus Aurelius de hierarchic 
ecclesiasticC ” (Paris, 1631), written in collaboration 
with Duvergier’s nephew, Barcos, and others. This 
book purports to be a defence of Richard Smith, vicar 
Apostolic in England, against the alleged machina- 
tions of the English Jesuits; in fact it aims at winning 
over to the Jansenist error the (Catholic hierarchy 
whose prerogatives it exaggerates to the detriment of 
the Roman See. The scientific portion of it is taken 
from the "Do republica christianC” (1617) of the 
ajKistate Marc’ Antonio de Dominis; the rest consists 
mainly of abuse of the Jesuits. By a singular incon- 
sistency, Saint-( -yran bases the episcopal power not so 
much on tht^ Sacrament of Orders as on the interior 
spirit. The EvCqiie inUncur, remarks Sainte-Beuve, 
is simply the Directeur, a name and office much cov- 
er'd by Saint-CV^iui. The clergy of France, taken by 
surprise, paid the (‘xpenses of the book but later 
ordered HainU'-M a rth('’s eulogy of Duvergier expunged 
from the "Gallia (3iristiana’\ (3) "Chapelet secret 
du tres Saint-Sacrenient” (Paris, 1632), a serie.s of 
Quietist remarks on the attributes of Christ. This 
booklet, iiaving become a kind of storm-centre, was 
prudently n;pudiated by Saint-C-yran who neverthe- 
leas wrote scvcTal tracts in its defence. (4) "Tli^v- 
logie familiere” (Paris, 1642), a serit*s of thcologico- 
devotional tracts, the Jansenists’ catechism, teeming 
with errors on nearly (^very subject, condemned by 
the Holy Office, 23 April, 1654. (5) " Lettres chr6ti- 

ennes et spirituelles” (Paris, 1645); another series 
(Paris, 1744). Bossuet calls them dry and over- 
wrought (spiritiuiUtr srche et alambiquee). A\'ith the 
"Th^ologie familu>re” they exhibit a fair specimen of 
Saint-C’yran’s galimatias and obscure asceticism. 
Saint-Cyran’s writings were collected in his "OEuvres” 
(Lyons, 1679). 


RnHiiles a mass of unreliable Jansenist memoirs, e. r. by 
ancki.!^ (Utrecht, 1733), I>n Fossil (Utrecht, 1739). Ar- 
Aunn i>*ANi>mLY (Utrecht, 1751), etc., see lettres de C. 
iiis h J Du Verger de Hauranne, ed. Gbrberon (Cologne, 1702); 
amfCyran in Dictum, des Jm^Mistes. ed. Migse (1 ans. 
847); llAPiN, Hist, du JansHitame (Pans, 1866); Idem, 
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Mimoirea (Paris. 1865); Saintjd-Beuvb, Port^Royal (Paris, 
1871), corrected by Fuzkt, Lea Jana&niatea et leur dernier htato- 
rxert Sainle-Beuve (Paris, 1876); Junqmann, De Janaentamo 
in Diaaert. aelectd w hiaL ecd. (BruKOs, 1886), VI, 217; Dal- 
GAiRNs, Introduction to Devotion to the Sacred Heart (London, 
1853); Kroll, Cauaea of the Janaeniat Hereay in Am. Cath. 
Quart. Rev., 1885: Mathieu, Janamiua et Satnt-Cyran iti 
Pagea d'hiatoire: Renaxaaanoe et Riforme (Paris, 1905); May- 
nard, Vie de Saint Vincent de Paul; Faillon, Vie de M. Olier. 


For a lenjrthy bibliography see Bbuneti^re, Hiat. de la liU. 
frariQaiae (Paris, 1899). * « „ 


J. F. SOLLIER. 


Duvemayf Ludger, a French-Canadian journal- 
ist and patriot, b. at Verchdres, Quebec, 22 Jan., 
1799; d. 28 Nov., 1852. A printer by trade, he 
founded and edited suqcessively at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, “ La Gazette des 
Trois-Rivi^^res^' (1817), 

“ Le Constitutionnel ’ * 

(1823), and “L'Arcus” 

(1826). In 1827, with A. 

N. Morin, he founded in 
Montreal La Minerve”, 
one of the prominent pa- 

S jrs of French Canada. 

e was imprisoned (1832) 
for protesting with Dr. 

Daniel Tracey, editor of 
the “Vindicator”, against 
the arbitrariness of the 
Legislative Council. A 
medal was presented him 
in acknowledgment of 
his devotedness to the 
public good. Duvernay's 
chief title to fame is the 
foundation of the Society 
of St. John the Baptist 
(1834). The choice of the 
I’rccursor for the patron 
saint of the F rench-Cana- 
dians accorded with a 
time-honoured tradition 
mentioned in the Jesuit 
“Relations” (1646) as 
contcm|X)rarv with the 
beginning of New France 
and inli(*rited from the 
mother country. The 
maple leaf, now accep- 
ted by ('anadians of 
every origin, wiis chosen Antoon 

as tne national emblem himself, Ufla* 

and the motto adopted 



Antoon Van Dyck 
By himself, Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


vice of Jan Brueghel, as a pupil in the studio of Hen> 
drick Van Balen, who had been a pupil of Rubens. 
The young artistes development as a painter was 
rapid, for it is recorded that at the age of fourteen he 
painted a portrait of an old man, and a lawsuit in 
1660 revealed the fact that he had also produced when 
quite a youth a series of heads exceedingly well 
painted. A proof of his skill is the fact that in 1618, 
before he was twenty, he was admitted to the freedom 
of the guild of St. Luke in Antwero, an unusual dis- 
tinction for a youthful painter. The tradition that 
Van Dyck was apprenticed to Rubens or was ever his 
pupil must be dismissed. Investigations have proved 
tliat he was regarded as a master in his art when 

he was introduced to 

the studio of Rubens. 
Here Van Dyck made 
one of the group of 
young men who assisted 
the master in his decor- 
ative works, which it 
would have been quite 
impossible for him to 
complete by himself. 

In 1620, at the request 
of the Countess of Arun- 
del, Van Dyck appears 
to have come to Eng- 
land and to have re- 
ceived commissions from 
James I for which he 
was paid in February, 
1621. After executing 
these orders he returned 
to Antwerp and then de- 
termined to visit Italy, 
leaving in October, 1621, 
and remaining abroa<l 
for five years. He spent 
some tune at Genoa, 
moved on to Rome, and 
then visited Florence; 
from here he wont to 
Bologna, and later by 
way of Mantua to Ven- 
ice. After this he was 
at Milan and finally in 
1023 in Rome. The rec- 
ords of this journey 
AN Dyck remain in the famous 

Gallery, Florence “ Chatsworth Sketch 

Book”. His life in Rome 


by Duvernay was: “Notre langue, nos institutions et 
nos lois”. Elected for Lachenaic in 1837, he was 
forced to leave the country for participating in the 
Canadian Rebellion, and he took up his residence at 
Burlington, Vermont, where he founded “ Le Patriote 
Canadien” (1849). The union of the two Canadas 
having been voted by the British Parliament and the 
principle of representative government adopted, peace 
was restored and political exiles were allowed to re- 
turn. Duvernay l^gan again the publication of “ La 
Minerve”, in which he extolled the introduction of 
responsible government, and criticized the Act of Union 
destined, by its authors, to absorb Lower Canada. 

La Minerve (Montreal, 3 Dec., 1852); Le Jour. deQufbec (Dec., 
1852); Chodinahd, Ffte Nat. dea Canad. fran. (Quebec, 1881). 

Lionel Lindsay. 

Dyck, Antoon (Anthonis) Van, usually known as 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Flemish portrait-painter, 
b. at Antwerp, 22 March, 1599; d. in London, 9 De- 
cember, 1641. This great painter was the seventh 
child of a family of twelve, being the son of Frans Van 
Dyck, merchant in silk, linen, and kindred materials, 
and of Maria, daughter of Dirk Cuypers and Catherina 
Conincx. While still a boy he was placed, on the ad- 


was unsatisfactonr, for he made many enemies, 
and soon left the Eternal ('ity and settled in Genoa, 
where he was exceedingly popular. His portraits of 
the great nobility of Genoa rank among the finest in 
the world and form a magnificent and unrivalled 
series. In 1624 he visited Palermo, painting the por- 
trait of Emmanuel of Savoy, Viceroy of Sicily, and 
some church pictures, but returned to Genoa and in 
1626 left for Antwerp, probably on account of some 
complications with regard to the division of his 
father's estate. He visited Aachen and is believed to 
have gone on to Paris, while tradition states that he 
made a second visit to England. However, nothing 
definite is known of his movements until 1630 when 
he was at The Hague, and shortly afterwards back in 
his native town. Another tradition, which speaks of 
the rivalry between Rubens and Van Dyck, has to bo 
discredited. Mr. Lionel Cust and others have shown 
that the two painters were not only on terms of 
equality with regard to their art, but that a generous 
and cordial friendship existed l>etween them. 

In 1632 Van Dyck went again to England and was 
graciously received by Charles I. He appears to have 
passed into the king^s service immediately, as a war- 
rant was issued on 21 May, 1632, for the payment of 
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an allowance to him, and a residence given him in 
Blackfriars. He had also a summer residence in the 
palace of Eltham, was knighted on 5 July, presented 
with a chain and medal of great value, and granted a 
pension of £200 a year to be paid (juarterly. From 
the moment of his arrival commenced his great success 
as a portrait-painter in England. The king and 
queen sat to him frequently, and he was overwhelmed 
with commissions. In 1634-5 he received a pressing 
invitation to visit the court at Brussels and accepted 
it, but in 1635 he was back at Antwerp and in the 
same year retunied to England, taking again his posi- 
tion as portrait-painter to ('harles I and to Henrietta 
Maria. Of the king he painted no less tlian thirty-six 
portraits and about twenty-five of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, but perhaps the most beautiful works exe- 
cuted for the royal family were those in which he de- 
picted the children of the royal pair. To this period 
belong the wonderful portraits of members of the 
English aristocracy to be found in so many of the 
great English houses. He prepared a scheme for 
decorating the walls of the banqueting-house at 
Whitehall, the sketches for which still exist, but the 
royal exchequer could not afford the work. In 1640 
he decided to return to Antwerj). Rubens had died 
and Van Dyck wjis acknowledged the head of the 
Flemish School and entertained with great magnifi- 
cence. He was diHpt)sed to settle permanently at 
Antwerp, but first went to Paris, desiring to obtain the 
commission to decorate the gallery of the Louvre. 
The work was, however, given to French artists and 
Van Dyck returned to London for a while, later on in 
the year, however, visiting Antwerp and Paris, and 
then coming Ijack to London. When he arrived his 
health was in a critical condition, and despite the atten- 
tions of the royal jdiysician ho died at his house in 
Blackfriars eight days after liis wife had given birth 
to a daughter. He was buru^d in St. PauPs Pathcdral, 
and a monument was erected to his memory by order 
of the king, but the grave and moiiuiiKait perished 
with the cathedral in tlie great fire of 1()6(). 

In portraiture Van Dyck is the great(*st artist of 
Europe after Titian, and m works of decorative splen- 
dour perhaps only rivalled by Rvibens. He was a man 
of luxurious and somewhat imloh*nt habits, ambi- 
tious, proud, sensitive, and (piick to take offence. In 
his portraits the elegance of the composition, the deli- 
cate exfireasion of the heads, the truth and purity of 
his colouring, and the strong lifelike quality of ex- 
pression give him the very highest position, and he is 
one of the few painters whom all critics have placed in 
the front rank. In a consideration of his art the bril- 
liant and vigorous etchings must not be overlooked. 

CusT, Anihonu Van Du^'k (London, 1900); Idem, TAc Chats- 
worth Skflch-Hook (Ix)iidon, 1902); Idem, Van Dyck (Loiidon, 
1903); I)iJPEKH8is, Eaux-jortss dc Van Di/r/c (Pans, 1874), 
M1CHIKI.S, Van Dyck et »es cl'wt'B p*aris, C^diefrey, 

Antoine Van Dyck (Paris, 1882); Lemcke, Anton 
(I^eipzig, 1875); Mutheii, Modem Painting (London, 1905), 
MCntz, Histotre de la peinture (Paris, 1881). 

Geouoe Charles Williamson. 

Dying, Prayers for the. See Death. 

Dymoks, Robert, Confessor of the Faith, date of 
birth uncertain; d. at Lincoln, England, 11 bept., 
1580. He was the son of Sir Edward Dymoke (d. 
1566) of Scrivelsby, Lincolnshire, hereditary King s 
Champion. In 1579 Dymoke received the martyr- 
priest, Blessed Richard Kirkman, at Scnvels^, and 
maintained him as schoolmaster to his sons. ^ He w^ 
himself, at the time, an occasional conformist to the 
State-religion but was reconciled in 1580 either by 
Kirkman or by Blessed Edmund Campion. In 
1580, Dymoke and his wife, the Lady Bridget, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Edward Clinton, Earl 01 
Lincoln, were indicted for hearing Mass and for recu- 
sancy. Though he was quite helpless owing to paraly- 
sis, Dymoke was orderea by w ^+ 1 ,^ 

to be carried off to gaol, where he died, faithful to the 


end. lie was inuch tormented in his last hours by the 
Protestant ministers who endeavoured to pervert him, 
and who, even when the dying man was half-uncon- 
scious, refused to leave him in peace. He left several 
children, his eldest son, Edward, being more than 
twenty-one years of ^c at the time of his father's death. 

Gii.low, Jhbl. Diet. Eng. Cath. (lionclon, 1885), II; Camm, 
Live.s of the English Martyrs (London, 1905), JI, 679-683; Lee 
n\ Diet. Nat. Biog. (London, 1903), XVI. 

Bede Camm. 

Dyxnpna (Dimpna), Saint, virgin and martyr. The 
earliest historical account of the veneration of St. 
Dympna dates from the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Under Bishop Guy 1 of (^ambrai G 238-47), 
Pierre, a canon of the church of Saint- Aubert at Cam- 
brai, wrote a Vita" of the saint, from which we learn 
that she had been venerated for many years in a church 
at Gheel (province of Antwerp, Belgium), which was 
dedicated to her. The author expressly states that he 
has drawn his biography from oral tradition. Accord- 
ing to the narrative Dympna, the daughter of a pagan 
king of Ireland, became a (Uiristian and was secretly 
baptized. After the death of her mother, who was of 
extraordinary beauty, her father desired to marry his 
own daughter, who was just as beautiful, but she fled 
with the priest Gerebernus and landed at Antwerp. 
Thence they went to the village of Gheel, where there 
was a chapel of St. Martin, beside which they took up 
tlicir abode. The messengers of her father, however, 
discovered their whereabouts ; the father betook him- 
self thither and renewed his offer. Seeing that all was 
in vain, he commanded his servants to slay the priest, 
while he himself struck off the head of his daughter. 
The corpses were put in sarcophagi and entombed in a 
cave, wnere they were found later. The b(xly of St. 
Dympna was buried in the church of Gheel, and the 
bones of St. Gerebernus were transferred to Xanten. 
This narrative is without any historical foundation, 
being merely a variation of the story of the king who 
wanted to marry his own tlaughtcr, a motif which ap- 
pears frequently in popular legends. Hence we can 
conclude nothing from it as to the history of St, 
Dympna and the time in which she lived. That she is 
identical with St. Damhnat of Ireland cannot be 
proved. There are at Gheel fragments of two simple 
ancient sarcophagi in which tradition says the bodies 
of Dympna and Gerebernus were found. There is 
also a quadrangular brick, said to have been found in 
one of the sarcophagi, bearing two lines of letters read 
as Dympna. The discovery of this sarcophagus with 
the corpse and the brick was perhaps tne origin of 
the veneration. In Christian art St. Dympna is 
depicted with a sword in her hand and a fettered devil 
at her feet. Her feast is celebrated 15 May, under which 
date she is also found in the Roman martyrolo^. 

From time immemorial, the saint was invoked as 
patroness against insanity. The Bollandists have 
puldished numerous accounts of miraculous cures, 
especially between 1604 and 1668. As a result, there 
has long been a colony for lunatics at Gheel ; even now 
there arc sometimes as many as fifteen hundred, whose 
relatives invoke St. Dympna for their cure. The 
insane are treated in a peculiar manner; it is only in 
the beginning that they are placed in an institution 
for observation; later they are given shelter in the 
homes of the inhabitants, take part in their agricul- 
tural laliours, and are treated very kindly. They are 
watched without being conscious of it. The treat- 
ment produces good results. The old church of St. 
Dympna in Gheel was destroyed by fire in 1489. 
The new church was consecrated in 1532 and is still 
standing: Every year on the feast of the saint and 
on the Tuesday after Pentecost numerous pilgrims 
visit her shrine. In Gheel there is also a fraternity 
under her name. For an interesting account of 
Gheel, see Mrs. Byrne, “The City of the Simple" 
(London, 1869). 
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Acta SS., May, III, 477-97: Olden in Diet. Nat. Biog., s. v.; 
Qammack in Diet. Chnst. Biog., a. v. Dimpna; Van Ckae- 
wiNCKEL, Een lehe ondcr de doomen, de h. magnet Dympna (Ant- 
werp, 1652); Bouaebt», Dympne d'lrlande; Ugendc da VII* 
atf’cle (Antwerp, 1840); Kutl, Legende dor martelaaren van Gheel, 
8H. Dymphna en Gcrebemas (Antwerp, 1860); Idem, Gheel vertri- 
meeraerd door den eerdxenst dcr hi. Dymphna (Antwerp, 1863); 
Heuckenkamp, Die hi. Dxmphna (Halle, Saxony, 1887); Jans- 
HEN8, Ste Dtmphne, patronne de Gheel (Lierre, 1894); Van der 
Ehben, Etude critique et ItUeratre eur les Vit(B dee eaints mlrovin- 
giena de Vancienne Belgique (Louvain, 1907), 313-20. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

D^^amism, a general name for a group of philo- 
sophical views concerning the nature of matter. How- 
ever different they may be in other respects, all these 
views agrae in making matter consist essentially of 
simple arid indivisible units, substances, or forces. 
Dynamism is sometimes used to denote systems that 
admit not only matter and extension, but also deter- 
minations, tendencies, and forces intrinsic and essential 
to matter. More properly, however, it means exclusive 
systems that do away with the dualism of matter and 
force by reducing the former to the latter. Here we 
shall limit ourselves to this strict form of dynamism, 
first, indicating its chief advocates and its character- 
istic presentations, secondly, comparing these in order 
to see the points of agreement ana of difference. 

I. We have but a vague and incomplete knowledge 
of the doctrines held by the Pythagorean School, but 
it seems that they may rightly be considered as at 
least the forerunners of modern dynamism. From 
Aristotle’s “Metaphysics” we gather that the Pytha- 
goreans, imbued with a mathematical spirit and accus- 
tomed to mathematical methods, came to look upon 
the principles (dpxal) of numbers as the principles 
of things themselves, to assert that the elements 
((TTotxefa) of numbers were also the elements of reality, 
and that the whole heaven was a harmony and a num- 
ber. Various geometrical figures are but different com- 
binations of numbers, the unit being a point; from 
points are formed lines, from lines, surfaces, and from 
surfaces, solids; and geometrical figures are the very 
substance of thin^. Hence, finally, “physical bodies 
are composed of numbers”. Among the Arabian 
philosophers, the Mutacallimfin were atomists. The 
atom is the only substance, and all atoms are jjerfectly 
identical in nature. The identity, however, is not of a 
positive, but of a merely negative character, for these 
primitive elements of matter are simple substances 
and nothing else. They have no determinations what- 
ever, no weight, no shape, no (piantity, no extension. 
The atom is an indivisible and simple substantial 
point, the necessary subject of all accidents or deter- 
minations. and incapable of existing without them. 

Leibniz s doctrine is a reaction against both the 
material mechanicism of Descartes and the substan- 
tial monism of l^inoza. The essence of matter cannot 
be extension. The laws of mechanics cannot them- 
selves be understood without using the notion of force. 
Moreover, “a substance is a being capable of action”, 
and “ what does not act does not deserve the name of 
substance”. Hence substance implies unity and indi- 
viduality, and the real substance cannot be the “ mate- 
rial ” atom {atome de mnticre). Having extension, such 
an atom is composed of parts and divisible without 
limit; it has no real unity. The elements which com- 
pose material substances are “formal” or “substan- 
tial” atoms (atomes de substance), simple and without 
parts. They are called monads. Bodies are “multi- 
tudes” and “aggregates”, and the simple substances 
are units and elements. As they have no parts, monads 
have “neither extension, nor shape, nor possible di- 
visibility. They are the true atoms of nature, and, in 
a word, the elements of things.” Since it is impossible 
for two beings to be perfectly alike, every monad is 
different from every other. Monads have no external, 
but only an internal, activity, which is twofold ; percep- 
tion and appetition. All monads are, in various de- 
grees, representations of the whole universe, but this 


representation or perception becomes clearly conscious 
(apperception), and is accompanied with attention, 
memoipr, and reflection, only in higher monads. Appe- 
tition is the activity of the internal principle by wnich 
the passage from one perception to another is effected. 
The relative perfection of the monads depends on the 
degree of clearness of their perceptions. Some unite to 
form an organism whose centre of unity is a higher 
monad or soul. This system is completed by the sup- 
position of a pre-established harmony. The order and 
harmony of the world are the result not of an inter- 
action between monads, but of a pre-arranged plan of 
the Creator who has endowed them with their power of 
internal evolution. In the main, (Christian Wolff repro- 
duced and systematized Leibniz’s theory. 

According to Boscovich (q. v.) “the first elements 
of matter are points absolutely indivisible and without 
any extension. They are spread throughout an im- 
mense vacuum in such a way as to be always at some 
distance from one another. The distance may increase 
or decrease indefinitely, but can never disappear com- 
pletely without a compenetration of the points them- 
selves, for contact lietween them is impossible” (The- 
oria Philosophiffi Naturalis, no. 7). Hence there can 
be no continuous extension. The elements are all 
homogeneous, and, by their numbers, distances, ar- 
rangements, activities, and relations produce the di- 
versity of material substances. They fiave no percep- 
tion and no appetition. According to their distances, 
they have a determination to diminish or to increase 
the interval that separates them. This very deter- 
mination Boscovich calls force, attractive in the 
former case, repulsive in the latter. The law of those 
forces is the following: if the distance between them is 
infinitesimal, they are repulsive, and the more so in 
proportion as the distance is smaller; if the ilistance, 
although remaining always very small, is increased a 
little, the repulsive force becomes first less intense, then 
null, and at a still larger distance is changed into an 
attractive force. This attraction again, with the in- 
crease of distance, goes on augmenting, then diminish- 
ing, till it becomes again null, and changes into a repul- 
sion, which, in turn, by the same gradual proc^ess, 
becomes attraction. Such changes may be repeated 
several times, but only while the distance, though in- 
creasing, remains infinitesimal. At greater distances 
the force is exclusively attractive. To explain the inU*r- 
action of the points, Boscovich liad to admit an actio in 
distans; yet he also admits the possibility of a Divinely 
pre-established hannony and even of occasionalism. 

In his pre-critical j)eriod, Kant admitted physical 
monads, that is, simple and indivisible substances. 
His later views may be summed up as follows: matter 
is divisible without limit, but not actually divided into 
separate atoms. Matter is what fills up a space, and to 
fill up a space is to defend it against any mobile which 
should try to penetrate it. Hence matter is essentially 
resistance and force. It is not impenetrable, in the 
absolute or mathematical sense of the (-arU»sians, but 
in a relative sense and in varying degrees; it may be 
compressed and condensed. There are two distinct 
forces, repulsion and attraction. The former is the 
primary constituent of matter, since by it other things 
are excluded from the space it occupies. It produces 
extension, and, without it, matter would be reduced 
to a geometrical point. However, attraction is also 
essential to the occupancy of an assignable space, for 
otherwise matter would l)e scattered without limit. 
Repulsion can act only by contact; attraction may 
also act at a distance. From these two forces Kant 
derives all the properties of matter. It must be re- 
membered that this theory is an explanation of the 
phenomenon only, the noumenon being inaccessible 
to our mind. This idealistic feature was carried still 
further by the German Transcendental is ts ; among 
them Schelling proposes a view the main lines of 
which agree with that of Kant. In more recent times, 
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Herbart, Lotze, von Hartmann, Renouvicr, to men- 
tion only a few names among many, also hold dynamic 
theories modified by their special points of view and 
philosophical systems. To these may he added some 
Catholic philosophers, e. g. the Sulpician Brancliereau, 
and the Jesuits Carbonnclle and Palmieri. Among 
scientists, Amp6re, Cauchy, Faraday, anfl others are 
also in favour of dynamism. Faraday’s theory is sub- 
stantially the same as that of Boscovich. That theory, 
namely, that “ atoms . . . are mere centres of forces 

or powers, not particles of matter in which tlie powers 
themselves reside”, has “a great advantage over the 
more usual notion”. ^^A mind just entering on the 
subject may consider it difficult to think of the powers 
of matter independent of a separate something to be 
called the matter^ but it is certainly far more difficult, 
and indeed impossible, to think of or imagine that 
maUer independent of the powers. Now the powers 
wc know and recognize in every phenomenon of the 
creation, the abstract matter in none; why, then, as- 
sume the existence of that of which w'c are ignorant, 
which we cannot conceive, and for which there is no 
philosophical necessity?” (A Si>eculation touching 
Electric Conduction and the Nature of Matter, pp. 
290, 291). 

To-day there is a tendency to substitute the concept 
of energy for that of force, lienee Professor Ostwahf’s 
“energetic theory”. Matter is to be looked upon as a 
complex of energies arranged together in space. The 
concept of matter resolves itself into that of energy, 
since the manifestations of energy are all we know of 
the external world. Enerf^ is the common substance, 
for it is that which exists in space anil time ; it Is also 
the differentiating principle of wliatever exists in 
space and time. Recent scientific discoveries, espe- 
cially those in the field of radio-activity, seem to 
strengthen philosophical reason and lead to a more 
specific dynamism. The atom (q. v.) can no longer be 
considered as being what its name implies, namely 
indivisible. Atoms of different chemical elements are 
spheres of positive electrification enck)sing a number 
of corpuscles, all homogeneous, having identical prop- 
erties, and negatively electrified. Some physicists still 
attribute U) these corpuscles a real, though infini- 
tesimal, extension; they admit a nucleus or carrier of 
the electric charge, and this nucleus alone is what we 
C^l matter. But this is denied by others for whom the 
corpus(;le contains nothing material in the sense in 
which we commonly use that term. It is all electricity 
and nothing but electricity. Indeed the only reason 
for admitting anything else would be the necessity of 
explaining the mass and inertia of the corpuscle. But 
electricity itself possesses mass and inertia ; or rather 
the mechanical inertia of matter is identical with the 
self-induction of the electric current, and the mass 
results from the velocity of the current. It has been 
calculated that the whole mass and inertia of the cor- 
puscle are accounted for by its electrical charge alone 
and its velocity. Hence the name “electron” given to 
the corpuscle ; it is the ultimate unit of so-called mat- 
ter. This is known as the electronic theory of matter. 

II. The preceding outline shows that the terra di/na-- 
mifnrif like all other general nanies of philosophical 
systems, is very vague, and applies to a number of 
widely different views originating from different con- 
sid(^rations and supported by different arguments, 
namely: (1) Extension being essentially divisible, the 
ultimate unit must lack extension, otherwise it would 
be itself composed of parts, divisible and not one. (-) 
Matter is essentially active ; to reduce it to mere 
Sion is to ignore one of its fundamental ajspec.t8. 
Even extension manifests itself cxclusivelv through 
forces, and (4) matter as such is unknowable ami un- 
thinkable. (5) Scientific facts lead 

, yet ade- 
entering 


theory. (6) Matter is, therefore, to say tne icti 
lutely useless, and dynamism, being ^ 
quate, explanation, is preferable. Without 


into a discussion of the system, we may note briefly 
that the extension which is infinitely divisible is 
abstract, not concrete, mathematical, not physical, ex- 
tension. For Aristotle and the Scholastics, physical 
matter is cornposed of two essential and inseparable 
principles, primary matter and substantial form (q. 
V.), the latter being the principle of unity and activity. 
Moreover, to admit the essential activity of matter 
does not necessarily imply that matter is nothing but 
activity. And if matter does not manifest itself to the 
senses except thnmgh forces and energies, it does not 
follow that it is not the necessary subject and carrier 
of these forces. In order to establish dynamism, it is 
not sufficient to overthrow materialism. If there is no 
matter, it is difficult to understand the forces them- 
selves; for then, what is attracted? what moves, ro- 
tates, vibrates, etc.? Do not forces require a subject? 
It is clear that simple elements cannot give real exten- 
sion. Can they even explain the phenomenon itself of 
extension, when not only physical bodies but the or- 
ganism itself and the sense-organs are denied real 
extension? The facts and nature of radio-activity are 
not as yet sufficiently explored to furnish a safe basis 
for a definite theory of matter. FurtJier, the necessity 
of admitting an actio in disUins is also considered as 
an objection against some forms at least of dynamism. 

Dynamism is opposed to the objective dualism of 
matter and energy, and also to mechanical material- 
ism, according to which, matter, endowed with exten- 
sion, is of itself an inert and indifferent vehicle of mo- 
tion. It is not opposed to atomism in general, but only 
to some forms oi it. Some dynarnists, like Kant, admit 
the continuity of the forces constituting matter, but 
the majority admit centres or atoms of forces acting 
on one another. Atomism, therefore, is either material 
or dynamic, and dynamism may admit atomism or 
continuity. How far even dynamism is irreconcil- 
able with hylomorphism (q. v.) in its most general 
meaning, it is difficult to determine. Leibniz speaks 
of primary matter and of substantijil form, or ente- 
lechy. And the common elements of all things must 
be conceived as being only in poteniCd with regard to 
the actual diverse substances wliich they constitute. 
Again, the dynamic elements may be purely physical, 
or, as with Lieibniz, they may have, in various degrees, 
a psychi(jal nature, thus implying a sort of panpsy- 
chism. Leibniz also considers them as essentially dif- 
ferent; commonly they are considered as identical in 
nature. Dynamism in general may be adapted to and 
modified by such philosophical systems a.s determin- 
ism or freedom, substantial ism or phenomenalism, 
idealism or realism, monism or theism, etc. In itself, it 
is not inconsistent with any essential (Catholic doctrine. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to note the con- 
trast between the modern and the Aristotelean ter- 
minology. Aristotle’s Sj^vafiis and ivipyeia (see Actus 
ET Potkntia) are essentially opposed. To-day, they 
liave come to be almost synonymous, and energetism 
is one of the dynamic views of matter. 

Leibniz, (Euvrrs philosophiqiirft (Paris, 1867), especially 
Mtmadolooxe; Principett dr la nature et dr la grdee; nou- 

veau de la nature, Throdtefr; Nouvraux eaeatut aur Venimdr- 
ment; Wolff, Cosmoloyia gmerahs (new ed. Fmnkfort and 
Leipzig, 1737), especially secs. 176 sqq,, 221 sqq • Bosoovim, 
Throna phdosophxw naturalia (Venice, 1763); Kant, Werke 
(Berlin, 1902), especially Monadologm phyaica, I, 473 and Mrta- 
physischr Anfangagrunde der Naturwisarnachaft, IV, 46.5; Far- 
aday, Exprnmmt*il Researches in Electricity (I.iondon, 1839- 
1855), especially Thoughts on Ray -vibrations, III, 448 and A 
Spccxdalion touching Electric Conduction and the Nature (d Mat- 
ter, II, 284, both reprinted from Philosophical Magazine, AXIV, 
XXVIII; OsTWALD, Vorlesungen iiber Naiurphdosophte (2nd 
e<l. Leipzig, 1902); Mabtlleau, Hist, de la phil. atomiatigue 
(Pans, 1895); Nys, Cosmologie (2nd ed. Ixiuvain, 1906). Cf. 
also histones of philosophy, works on radio-activity by Curie, 
Rutherford, LoDOE^TiiOMaoN, Lb Bon, etc. and the less tech- 
nical presentation of Duncan, The New Knowledge (New York, 
1906) and Jones, The, Electrical Nature of MaUer and Radio- 
ac/im7w(New York, 1906): Eisler, Worterbuch der vhdosophi- 
sidien Begnffe (2nd ed. Berlin, 1904), s. v. Monade, Materie, etc. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Dyaibod. See Disibod, Saint. 



Eadfrid, Bishop of Lindisfarne. See Cttthbert, 
Saint; Lindisfarne Gospels. 

Eadmer, precentor of Canterbury and historian, b. 
1064 (?); d. 1124 (?). Brought up at Christ Church 
ab infaritidf he became after St. Anselm^s conse- 
cration, in 1079, his intimate companion. After 
Anselm’s death his chief occupation was writing. 
He had made notes of the saint’s doings and dis- 
courses and of the affairs in which he had been en- 
gaged, and from these he compiled his chief works, the 
'‘Historia Novorum” and the “Vita S. Anselmi” 
(ed. M. Rule, 1884, in Rolls Series). Eadmer’s “ Opus- 
cula” comprise verses on Sts. Dunstan and Edward, 
the lives of Sts. Wilfrid, Odo, Dunstan, Oswald, Breg- 
win (printed in Wharton, Anglia Sancta). Of his 
theological works the most noteworthy is the “De 
conceptione Sanctffi Mariae”, a tract of much impor- 
tance for the development of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception (see Thurston’s ed., Freiburg, 
1904, and “The Month”, July and August, 1904, for 
the discussion of the date of his death). In 1121 
he was elected to the See of St. Andrews, but by 
refusing to he ordained except by the Archbishop of 
York, he put an insuperable bar to his own promo- 
tion. 

Notices of this important writer are found in all treatises on 
English and on ecclesiastical writers. Besides the works cited 
above, see : 1.(IEBERMann, Vngedruckie anglo-nonnanmsche 
Ceschichtaguellen (Strasburg, 1879); Raoey, Eadmer (Pans, 
1892). 

J. II. Pollen. 

Eanbald, the name of two Archbishops of York. — 
Eanbald I, date of birth unknown; d. 10 August, 796. 
Most of his life was probably spent in the monastery 
of York. As one of the officials in the monastery, he, 
conjointly with Alcuin, superintended the rebuilding 
of the minster. Albert, in his declining years, chose 
Eanbald to be his coadjutor and successor. He suc- 
ceeded to the archbishopric in 782 (some say 778). 
His first care was to obtain the pallium and Alcuin 
went to Rome to bring it; on his return Eanbald was 
solemnly confirmed in his office. He lived in troub- 
lous times. Nevertheless Eanbald carried on the 
School of York and treasured its great library. In 
August, 791, he consecrated Baldulf Bishop of 
Whitheme. His last public act was on 25 June, 796, 
when he crowned Eardulf King of Northumbria. 
He died atihe monastery of Etlete or Edete. His 
body was taken to York and buried in the minster. 

Eanbald II, date of birth unknown; died 810 or 
812. He received his education in the famous School 
of York where he was Alcuin ’s pupil. On the death 
of Eanbald I he was chosen his successor. On 8 
Sept., 797, having received the pallium from Rome, 
he was solemnly confirmed in the archbishopric. 

He assisted Ethelard, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to recover the prerogatives of which he had been 
despoiled by Offa. In 798 he assembled his clergy in 
synod at Pmchenheale (Finchale, near Durham) and 
tnere enacted a number of wise regulations relating to 
the ecclesiastical courts and the observance of Easter. 
Some think he was the author of a volume of decrees 
and that he was the first to introduce the Roman Rit- 
ual in the church of York. 

Eanbald I: Haine. Fasti Ehoracejises (London, 1863), I, 106 
sqq.; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad ann. 780, 791, 796, 796; Sym- 
EON OP Durham, Hist. Regvm in R. S., II, 68. — Ean- 
bald II: Rains, Fasti Eboracenses (London, 1863), I, 109 sqq.; 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad ann. 796; Lingard, History of Eng- 
land (London, 1854), I, 73, 81; Alcuini Opera (1777), 1, 62-3, 
217, 231, 233-4. ^ , 

G. E. Hind. 

Earth, Age of the. See Man. 

Easter. — The English term, according to the Ven. 
Bede (De temporum ratione, I, v), relates to Edstre, 
a Teutonic gcxldess of the rising light of day and spring, 
which deity, however, is otherwise unknown, even m 
the Edda (Simrock, M^hol., 362) ; Anglo-Saxon, edster, 
edstron; Old High German, dstra^ dstrara, dstrardn; 
German, Ostern, April was called easter-monadh. 
The plural edstron is used, because the feast lasts seven 
days. Like the French plural Pdques^ it is a transla- 
tion from the Latin Festa Paschalia, the entire octave 
of Easter. The Greek term for Easter, has 

nothing in common with the verb “ to suf- 

fer’*, although by the later symbolic writers it was 
connected with it; it is the Aramaic form of the He- 
brew word pesach (transitiis, passover). The Greeks 
call Easter the irdirxa dpaordaifioy; Good Friday the 
vdoxa oravpiboiuov. The respective terms used by the 
Latins are Pascha resurrertionis and Pascha crucifix- 
ionis. In the Roman and Monastic Breviaries the 
feast bears the title Dominica Resurrertionis ; in the 
Mozarabic Breviary, In LwteUione Diei Pascluc Resur- 
rectionis; in the Ambrosian Breviary, In Die Sancto 
Paschce, The Romance languages have adopted the 
Hebrew-Greck term: Latin, Pascha; Italian, Pasqua; 
Spanish, Pascua; French, Pdques, Also some Celtic 
and Teutonic nations use it: Scotch, Pask; Dutch, 
Posc/ien; Danish, Paaske; Swedish, Pask: even in the 
German provinces of the Lower Rhine the people call 
the feast Paisken not Ostern, The word is, principally 
in Spain and Italy, identified with the word “solem- 
nity” and extended to other feasts, e. g. Sp., Pascua 
Palm Sunday; Pascua de Pentecosics, Pentecost; 
Pascua de hi Natividad, Christmas; Pascua de Epi- 
fania, Epiphany. In some parts of France also First 
Communion is called Pdques, whatever time of the 
year administered. 

The Feast. — Easter is the principal feast of the 
ecclesiastical year. Leo I (Sermo xlvii in Exodum) 
calls it the greatest feast {festum festorum), and 
says that Christmas^ is celebrated only in prepara- 
tion for Easter. It is the centre of the greater part 
of the ecclesiastical year. The order of Sunaays 
from Septuagesima to the last Sunday after Pen- 
tecost, the feast of the Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus 
Christi, and all other movable feasts, from that 
of the Prayer of Jesus in the Garden (Tuesday after 
Septuagesima) to the feast of the Sacred Heart 
(Friday after the octave of Corpus ChristiX de- 
pend upon the Easter date. Commemorating the 
slajdng of the true Lamb of God and the Resur- 
rection of Christ, the corner-stone upon which faith 
is built, it is also the oldest feast of the Christian 
Church, as old as Christianity, the connecting link 
between the Old and New Testaments. That the 
Apostolic Fathers do not mention it and that we firrt 
hear of it principally through the controversy of the 
Quartodecimans are purely accidental. The con- 
nexion between the Jewish Passover and the Christian 
feast of Easter is r^l and ideal. Real, since Christ 
died on the first Jewish Easter Day; ideal, like the rela- 
tion tetween type and reality, because Christ’s death 
and Resurrection had its figures and types in the Old 
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Law, particularly in the paschal lamb, which was 
eaten towards evening of the 14th of Nisan. In fact 
the Jewish feast was taken over into the Christian 
Easter celebration; the liturgy {ExuUet) sings of the 

E *ng of Israel through the Red Sea, the paschal 
, the column of fire, etc. Apart, however, from 
the Jewish feast, the Christiana would have celebrated 
the anniversary of the death and the Resurrection of 
Christ. But for such a feast it was necessary to know 
the exact calendar date of Christ's death. To know 
this day was very simple for the Jews; it was the day 
after the 14th of the first month, the 15th of Nisan of 
their calendar. But in other countries of the vast 
Roman Empire there were other systems of chronol- 
ogy. The Romans from 45 b. c. had used the re- 
formed Julian calendar; there were also the Egyptian 
and the Syro-Macedonian calendar (see Calendar). 
The foundation of the Jewish calendar was the lunar 
year of 354 days, whilst the other systems depended on 
the solar year. In consequence the first days of the 
Jewish months and years did not coincide with any 
fixed days of the Roman solar year. Every fourth 
vear of the Jewish system had an intercalary month. 
Since this month was inserted, not according to some 
scientific method or some definite rule, but arbitrarily, 
by command of the Sanhedrin, a distant Jewish date 
can never with certainty be transposed into the cor- 
responding Julian or Gregorian date ( I deler. Chronolo- 
gic, I, 570 s^.). The connexion between the Jewish 
and the Christian Pasch explains the movable char- 
acter of this feast. Easter has no fixed date, like 
Ghristmas, l^ecause the 15th of Nisan of the Semitic 
calendar was shifting from date to date on the Julian 
calendar. Since Christ, the true Paschal Lamb, had 
lieen slain on the very day when the Jews, in celebra- 
tion of their Passover, immolated the figurative lamb, 
the Jewish Christians in the Orient followed the Jew- 
ish method, and commemorated the death of Christ 
on the 15th of Nisan and His Resurrection on the 
17th of Nisan, no matter on what day of the week 
they fell. For t his observance tliey claimed the author- 
ity oi 8t. John and 8t. Philip. 

In the rest of the empire another consideration pre- 
dominated. Every Sunday of the year was a com- 
memoration of the Resurrection of Christ, which had 
occurred on a Sunday. Because the Sunday after 14 
Nisan was the historical day of the Resurrection, at 
Rome this Sunday became theChristian feast of Easter. 
Easter was celebrated in Rome and Alexandria on the 
first Sunday after the first full moon after the spring 
equinox, and the Roman Church claimed for this ob- 
servance the authority of Sts. Peter and Paul. The 
spring equinox in Rome fell on 25 March; in Alex- 
andria on 21 March. At Antioch Easter was kept on 
the Sunday after the Jewish Passover. (See Easter 
Controversy.) In Gaul a number of bishops, wishing 
to escape the difficulties of the paschal computation, 
seem to have assigned Easter to a fixed date of the 
Roman calendar, celebrating the death of Christ on 
25 March, His Resurrection on 27 March (Marinus 
Dumiensis in P. L., LXXII, 47-51), since already in 
the third century 25t March was considered the day of 
the Crucifixion (Conrnutus Pseudocyprianus, ed. 
Lersch, Chronologic, II, 61). This pracUcc was of 
short duration. Many calendars in the Middle Ages 
contain these same dates (25 March, 27 March) for 
purely historical, not liturgical, reasons (Grotef^a, 
Zeitrechnung, II, 46, 60, 72, 106, HO, ete.). The 
Montanists in Asia Minor kept Easter on the Sunday 

after 6 April (Schmid, Osterfestberechnung m der 

abendlknaischen Kirche) . The First Council of Nic^ 
(326) decreed that the Roman practice should bo 
observed throughout the Church. But ev^ at Ro™® 
the Easter term was changed repeatedly. Ino^ 
who continued to keep Easter with the 
called Quartodecimans (14 Nisan) and were exclud^ 
from the Church (see Quartodecimans). Ih® 
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computus paschaliSf the method of determining the 
date of Easter and the dependent feasts, was of old 
considered so important that Durandus (Hit. div. 
off., 8, c. i) declares a priest unworthy of the 
name who does not know the computus pcLSchalis, 
The movable character of Easter (22 March to 25 
April) gives rise to inconveniences, especially in mod- 
em times. For decades scientists and other people 
have worked in vain for a simplification of the com- 
putus, assigning Easter to the first Sunday in April 
or to the Sunday nearest to the 7th of April. Some 
even wish to put every Sunday to a certain date of 
the month, e. g. beginning with New Year’s always 
on a Sunday, etc. [See L. Gunther, “Zeitschrift 
WeltalF’ (1903); Sandhage and P. Dueren in Pastor 
bonus" (Trier, 1906); C. Tondini, ‘^LTtalia e la 
questione del Calendano'' (Florence, 1905).] 

The Easter Office and Mash. — The first Vespers 
of Easter are connected now with the Mass of Holy 
Saturday, because that Mass was formerly celebrated 
in the evening (see Holy Saturday); they consist of 
only one psalm (cxvi) and the Magnmcat. 'The 
Matins have only one Noctum; the Office is short, 
because the clergy were busy with catechumens, the 
reconciliation of sinners, and the distribution of alms, 
which were given plentifully by the rich on Easter 
Day. This peculiarity of reciting only one Noctum 
was extended by some churches from the octave of 
Easter to the entire paschal time, and soon to all the 
feasts of the Apostles and similar high feasts of the 
entire ecclesiastical year. This observance is found in 
the German Breviaries far up into the nineteenth cen- 
tury (“Brev. Monaster.", 1830; Baumer. ‘^Brevier", 
312). The octave of Easter ceases with None of Sat- 
urday and on Sunday the three Nocturne with the 
eighteen psalms of the ordinary Sunday Office are re- 
cited. Many churches, however, during the Middle 
Ages and later (Brev. Monaster., 1830), on Low Sun- 
day {Dominica in Albis) refloated the short Noctum 
of Easter Week. Before the 'iisus Romance Curies 
(Baumer, Brev., 310) was spread by the Franciscans 
over the entire Church the eighteen (or twenty-four) 
psalms of the regular Sunday Matins were, three by 
three, distributed over the Matins of Easter Week 
(Baumer, 301). This observance is still one of the 
peculiarities of the Carmelite Breviary. The simpli- 
fied Breviary of the Roman Curia (twelfth centuiy) 
established the custom of rfjpeating Psalms i, ii, hi, 
every day of the octave. From the ninth to the thir- 
teenth century, in most dioceses, during the entire 
Easter Week the two precepts of hearing Mass and 
of abstaining from servile work were observed (Kell- 
ner, Heortologie, 17) ; later on this law was limited to 
two days (Monday and Tuesday), and, since the end of 
the eighteenth century, to Monday only. In the 
United States even Monday is no holiday of obliga- 
tion. The first three days of Easter Week are doumes 
of the first class, the other days semi-doubles. During 
this week, in the Roman Office, through inunemorial 
custom the hymns are omitted, or rather were never 
inserted. The ancient ecclesiastical Office contained 
no hymns, and out of respect for the ^eat solemnity 
of Easter and the ancient jubilus ‘^Haec Dies", the 
Roman Church did not touch the old Easter Office by 
introducing hymns. Therefore to the present day the 
Office of Easter consists only of psalms, antiphons, 
and the great lessons of Matins. Only the "Victim® 
Paschali " was adopted in most of the churches and 
religious orders in the Second Vespers. The Mozara- 
bic and Ambrosian Offices use the Ambrosian hymn 
"Hie est dies verus Dei" in Lauds and Vesprs, 
the Monastic Breviary, "Ad coenam Agni providi" at 
Vespers, "Chorus nov® Jerusalem" at Matins, and 
"Aurora lucis rutilat" at Lauds. The Monastic 
Breviary has also three Noctums on Easter Day. Be- 
sides the hymns the chapter is omitted and the Little 
Hours have no antiphons; the place of the hymns, 
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chapters, and little responses is taken by the jubilus, 
“H«c Dies quam fecit Dominus, exultemus et Isete- 
mur in ed.’\ The Masses of Easter Week have a se- 
quence of dramatic character, ‘‘Victimae paschali”, 
which was composed by Wipo, a Burgundian priest at 
the courts of Conrad ll and Ilenry III. The present 
Preface is abridged from the longer Preface of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. The “ Communicantes 
and ^^Hanc igitur^' contain references to the solemn 
baptism of Easter eve. To the “ Benedicamus Dom- 
ino of Lauds and Vespers and to the “ Ite Missa est 
of the Mass two alleluias are added during the entire 
octave. Every day of the octave has a special Mass; 
an old MS. Spamsh missal of 855 contains three 
Masses for Easter Sunday; the Gallican missels have 
two Masses for every day of the week, one of which 
was celebrated at four in the morning, preceded by a 
procession (Migne, La Liturgie Catholique, Paris, 
1863, p. 952). In the Gelasian Sacramentary every 
day of Easter Week has its own Preface (Probst, Sac- 
ramentarien, p. 226). 

To have a correct idea of the Easter celebration and 
its Masses, we must remember that it was intimately 
connected with the solemn rite of baptism. The 
preparatoiy liturgical acts commenced on the eve and 
were continued during the night. When the number 
of persons to be baptized was great, the sacramental 
ceremonies and the Easter celebration were united. 
This connexion was severed at a time when, the dis- 
cipline having changed, even the recollection of the 
old traditions was lost. The greater part of the cere- 
monies was transferred to the morning hours of Holy 
Saturday. This change, however, did not produce a 
new liturgical creation adapted to the new order of 
things. The old baptismal ceremonies were left un- 
toucned and have now, apparently, no other reason 
for preservation than their antiquity. The gap left 
in the liturgical services after the solemnities of the 
night had been transferred to the morning of Holy 
Saturday was filled in France, Germany, and some 
other countries by a twofold new ceremony, which, 
however, was never adopted in Rome. — First, there 
was the commemoration of the Resurrection of Christ. 
At midnight, before Matins, the clergy in silence en- 
tered the dark church and removed the cross from the 
sepulchre to the high altar. Then the candles were 
lit, the doors opened, and a solemn procession was 
held with the cross through the church, the cloister, 
or cemetery. Whilst the procession moved from the 
altar to the door, the beautiful old antiphon, “Cum 
Rex glorisc was sung, the first part softly {humili ac 
depressd voce), to symbolize the sadness of the souls in 
limbo; from Advenisti desiderahUis the singers raised 
their voices in jubilation whilst the acolytes rang small 
bells which they carried. The full text of this anti- 
phon, which has disappeared from the liturgy, follows: 

Cum rex glorise Christus infemum debSllaturus 
intraret, et chorus angelicus ante faciem ejus por- 
tas principum tolli prajciperet, sanctorum popu- 
lus, qui tenebatur in moi^ captivus, voce lacri- 
mabili clamabat dicens: Advenisti desiderabilis, 
quern expectabamus in tenebris, ut educeres hac 
nocte vinculatos de claustris. Te nostra voca- 
bant suspiria, te larga requirebant lamenta, tu 
factus est spes desperatis, magna consolatio in 
tormentis. Alleluja. 

When the procession returned, in many churches the 
“Attollite portas“ (Ps. xxiii) was sung at the door, 
in order to symbolize the victorious entiy of Christ 
into limbo and hell. After the procession Matins 
were sung. In later centuries the Blessed Sacrament 
took the place of the cross in the procession. This 
ceremony is, with the approval of tne Holy See, still 
held in Germany on the eve of Easter with simpler 
ceremonies, in the form of a popular devotion. — Sec- 
ond, the visitation of the Sepulchre. After the third 
lesson of theNoctum two clerics, representing the holy 


women, went to the empty sepulchre where another 
cleric (angel) announced to them that the Saviour was 
risen. The two then brought the message to the choir, 
whereupon two priests, impersonating Peter and John, 
ran to the tomb and, finding it empty, showed to the 
people the linen in which the body had been wrapped. 
Then the choir sang the “Te Deum“ and the “Vic- 
timae paschali In some churches, e. g. at Rouen, 
the apparition of Christ to Mary Magdalen was also 
represented. Out of this solemn ceremony, which 
dates back to the tenth century, grew the numerous 
Easter plays. (Nord-Amerikanisches Pastoralblatt, 
Oct., 1907, p. 149, has a long article on these two cer- 
emonies.) The Easter plays in the beginning used only 
the words of the Gospels and the “ Victimae paschali 
in the course of development they became regular 
dramas, in Latin or vernacular verses, which con- 
tained the negotiation between the vender of un- 

f Lients and the three women, the dialogue between 
ilate and the Jews asking for soldiers to guanl the 
Sepulchre, the contest of Peter and John running to 
the tomb, the risen Saviour appearing to Magdalen, 
and the descent of Christ into hell. Towards tne end 
of the Middle Ages the tone of these plays became 
worldly, and they were filled with long burlesque 
speeches of salve-dealers, Jews, soldiers, and demons 
(Creizenach, Gesch. des neuen Dramas, Halle, 1893). 

The procession combined with the solemn Second 
Vespers of Easter Sunday is very old. There was 
great variety in the manner of solemnizing these 
Vespers. The service commenced with the nine 
Kyrie Eleisons, sung as in the Easter Mass, even 
sometimes with the corresponding trope lux et origo 
honi. After the third psalm the whole choir went in 
procession to the baptismal chapel, where the fourth 
psalm, the “Victimas paschali^’, and the Magnificat 
were sung; thence the procession moved to the great 
cross at the entrance to the sanctuary (choir), and 
from there, after the fifth psalm and the Magnificat 
were sung, to the empty sepulchre, where the services 
were concluded. The Carmelites and a number of 
French dioceses, e. g. Paris, Lyons, Besangon, ('Chartres, 
Laval, have, with the permission of the Holy See, 
retained these solemn Easter Vespers since the re-in- 
troduction of the Roman Breviary. But they are 
celebrated differently in every diocese, very much mod- 
ernized in some churches. At Lyons the Magnificat 
is sung three times. In Cologne and Trier the solemn 
Vespers of Easter were abolished in the nineteenth 
century (Nord-Amerikanisches Pastoralblatt, April, 
1908, p. 50). Whilst the Latin Rite admits only com- 
memorations of saints in Lauds, Mass, and Vespers 
from Wednesday in Easter Week and excludes any 
commemoration on the first three days of the week, 
the Greek and Russian Churches transfer the occurring 
Offices (canons) of the saints from Matins to Complin 
during the entire octave, even on Easter Sunaay. 
After the Anti-pascha (Low Sunday), the canons and 
other canticles of Easter are continued in the entire 
Office up to Ascension Day, and the canons of the 
saints take only the second place in Matins. Also 
the Greeks and Russians have a solemn procession at 
midnight, before Matins, during which they sing at 
the door of the church Ps. Ixvii, repeating after each 
verse the Easter antiphon. When the procession 
leaves, the church is dark; when it returns, hundreds 
of candles and coloured lamps are lit to represent 
the splendour of Christ’s Resurrection. After Lauds 
all those who are present give each other the Easter 
kiss, not excluding even the beggar. One says : ^ * Christ 
is risen”; the other answers: “He is truly risen”; 
and thei^ words are the Russians* greeting during 
Easter time. A similar custom had, through the in- 
fluence of the ^zantine court, been adopted at Rome 
for a time. Ine peering was: SurrexU Dominus 
vere; R. Et apparuit SimonL (Maximilianus, Princ. 
Sax., Praelect. de liturg. Orient., I, 114; Mart^ne, De 
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antiq. Eccl. rit., c. xxv, 5.) The Armenian Church 
during the entire time from Easter to Pentecost cele- 
brates the Resurrection alone to the exclusion of all 
feasts of the saints. On Easter Monday they keep 
All Souls' Day, the Saturday of the same week the 
Decollation of St. John, the third Sunday after Easter 
the founding of the first Christian Church on Sion and 
of the Church in general, the fifth Sunday the Appari- 
tion of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, then on Thursday 
the Ascension of Christ, and the Sunday after the feast 
of the great Vision of St. Gregory. From Easter to 
Ascension the Armenians never fast nor do they ab- 
stain from meat (C. Tondini de Quaranghi, Calendrier 
de la Nation Arm^nienne). In the Mozarabic Rite of 
Spain, after the Pater Noster on Easter Day and dur- 
ing the week the priest intones the particula ‘ ‘ Regnum** 
and sings ‘‘ Vicit Leo de Tribu Juda radix David Al- 
leluja The people answer: “ Qui sedcs super Cher- 
ubim radix David. Alleluja". This is sung three 
times (Missale Mozarab.). In some cities of Spain 
before sunrise two processions leave the principal 
church; one with the image of Mary covered by a 
black veil; another with the Blessed Sacrament. The 
processions move on in silence until they meet at a 
predetermined place; then the veil is removed from 
the image of Maiy and the clergy with the people sing 
the Regina Coeli " (Gu4ranger, Kirchenjahr, VII, 166). 
For the sanctuary at Emmaus in the Holy Land the 
Holy See has approved a special feast on Easter Mon- 
day, Solemnitas manifestationis D. N. L Ohr. Resurg., 
Titul.Ek5cles.dupl. I Cl.”, with proper Mass and Office 
(Cal. Rom. Seraph, in Terr© S. (Mstodia, 1907). 

Peculiar Citstoms op Easter Time. — 1. Risus 
Paschalis . — This strange custom originated in Ba- 
varia in the fifteenth century. The priest inserted in 
his sermon funny stories which would cause his hear- 
ers to laugh {Ostermdrlein), e. g. a description of how 
the devil tries to keep the doors of hell locked against 
the descending Christ. Then the speaker would draw 
the moral from the story. This Easter laughter, giving 
rise to grave abuses of the word of God, was prohil^ 
ited by Clement X (1670-1676) and in the eighteenth 
century by Maximilian III and the bishops of Bavaria 
(Wagner, De Risu Paschali, Kdnigsberg, 1705; Linse- 
meier, Predict in Deutschland, Munich, 1886). 

2. Easter Eggs , — Because the use of eggs was for- 
bidden during Lent, they were brought to the table on 
Easter Day, coloured red to synabolize the Easter joy. 
This custom is found not only in the Latin but also in 
the Oriental Churches. The symbolic meaning of a 
new creation of mankind by Jesus risen from the dead 
was probably an invention of later times. The cus- 
tom may have its origin in paganism, for a great 
many pagan customs, celebrating the return of spring, 
gravitated to Easter. The egg is the emblem of the 
germinating life of early spring. Easter e^, the 
children are told, come from Rome with the bells 
which on Thursiiy go to Rome and return Saturday 
morning. The sponsors in some countries give 
Easter eggs to their god-children. Coloured eggs are 
used by children at Easter in a sort of game which con- 
sists in testing the strength of the shells (Kraus, Real- 
Encyklop^die, s. v. Ei). Both coloured and uncol- 
oured eggs are used in some parts of the United States 
for this game, known as “egg-picking". Another 

S ractice is the “egg-rollii^" by children on Easter 
[onday on the lawn of the W hiteHouse in W ashington. 

3. The Easter Rabbit lays the eggs, for which reMon 
they are hidden in a nest or in the garden. The rabbit 
is a pagan symbol and has always been an emblem of 
fertility (Simrock, M 3 rthologie, 551). - , . 

4. In France handball playing was one of the Easter 
amusements, found also in Germany (Simrock, oj:). cit., 
675). The ball may represent the sun, which is be- 
lieved to take three leaps in rising on Easter morning. 
Bishops, priests, and monks, after the strict 
Lent, us^ to play ball during Blaster week (Beletn, 


Expl. Div. off., 120). This was called libertas Decern- 
brica, because formerly in December the masters used 
te play ball with their servants, maids, and shepherds. 
The ball game was connected with a dance, in which 
even bishops and abbots took part. At Auxerre, 
Besan^on, etc. the dance was performed in church to 
the strains of the “Victim© paschali". In England, 
also, the game of ball was a ravourite Easter sport in 
which the municipal corporation engaged with due 
parade and dignity. And at Bury St. Edmunds, with- 
in recent years, the game was kept up with great 
spirit by twelve old women. After the game and the 
dance a banc^uet was given, during which a homily on 
the feast was read. All these customs disappeared 
for obvious reasons (Kirchenlex., IV, 1414). 

5. On Easter Monday the women had a right to 
strike their husbands, on Tuesday the men struck 
their wives, as in December the servants scolded their 
masters. Husbands and wives did this “ ut ostendant 
sese mutuo debere corrigere. ne illo tempore alter ab 
altero thori debitum exigat (Beleth, I, c. c: x; Dur- 
andus, I, c. vi, 86). In the northern parts of Eng- 
land the men parade the streets on Easter Sunday and 
claim the privilege of lifting every woman three times 
from the ground, receiving in payment a kiss or a 
silver sixpence. The same is done by the women to 
the men on the next day. In the Neumark (Ger- 
many) on Easter Day the men servants whip the maid 
servants with switches; on Monday the maids whip 
the men. They secure their release with Easter eggs. 
These customs are probably of pre-Christian origin 
(Reinsberg-DQrin^feld, Das festliche Jahr, 118). 

6. The Easter Fire is lit on the top of mountains 
(Easter mountain, Osterberg) and must be kindled 
from new fire, drawn from wood by friction {nodfur ) ; 
this is a custom of pagan origin in vogue all over Eu- 
rope, signifying the victoiy of spring over winter. The 
bishops issued severe etficts against the sacrilegious 
Easter fires (Cone. Germanicum, a. 742, c. v; Council 
of Destines, a. 743, n. 15), but did not succeed in abol- 
ishing them everywhere. The Church adopted the 
observance into the Easter ceremonies, referring it to 
the fiery column in the desert and to the Resurrection 
of Christ; the new fire on Holy Saturday is drawn 
from flint, symbolizing the Resurrection of the Light of 
the World from the tomb closed by a stone (Missale 
Rom.). In some places a figure was thrown into the 
Easter fire, symbolizing winter, but to the Christians 
on the Rhine, in Tyrol and Bohemia, Judas the traitor 
(Reinsberg-Duringsfeld, Das festliche Jahr, 112 sq.). 

7. At Puy in France, from time immemorial to the 
tenth century, it was customary, when at the firat 
psalm of Matins a canon was absent from the choir, 
for some of the canons and vicars, taking with them 
the processional cross and the holy water, to go to the 
house of the absentee, sing the “Ha?c Dies", sprinkle 
him with water, if he was still in bed, and lead him to 
the church. In punishment he had to give a breakfast 
to his conductors. A similar custom is found in the 
fifteenth century at Nantes and Angers, where it was 
prohibited by the diocesan synods in 1431 and 1448. 
In some parts of Germany parents and children try to 
surprise each other in bed on Easter morning to apply 
the health-giving switches (E^reyde, Ostem in deutscher 
Sage, Sitte und Dichtung, 1893). 

8. In both the Oriental and Latin Churches, it is 
customary to have those victuals which were prohib- 
ited during Lent blessed by the priests before eating 
them on Easter Day, especially meat, eggs, butter, 
and cheese (Ritualbiicher, Paderborn, 1904; Maxi- 
mflianus, Liturg. or., 117). Those who ate before the 
food was blessed, according to popular belief, were 

E unished by God, sometimes instantaneously (Migne, 
iturgie, s. v.P&ques). ,, j 

9. On the eve of Easter the homes are blessed 
(Rit. Rom., tit. 8, c. iv) in memory of the passing of 
the angel in Egypt and the signing of the door-posts 
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with the blood of the paschal lamb. The parish priest 
visits the houses of his parish; the papal apartments 
are also blessed on this day. The room, however, in 
which the pope is found bv the visiting cardinal is 
blessed by the pontiff himself (Moroni, Dizionariq, s. v. 
Pasqua). 

10. The Greeks and Russians after their long, severe 
Lent make Easter a day of popular sports. At Con- 
stantinople the cemetery of Pera is the noisy rendez- 
vous of the Greeks; there are music, dances, and all 
the pleasures of an Oriental popular resort; the same 
custom prevails in the cities of Russia. In Russia 
anvone can enter the belfries on Easter and ring the 
bells, a privilege of which many persons avail them- 
selves. 

Duchbbnb, Orig. du CuUeChrit.(Pana, 1889) ; Kellnbr, Hear- 
tologie (Freiburg im Br., 1906); Probst, Die dUesten romischen 
Sacramentarien undOrdinea (MUnster, 1892); Gueranobr, Z)as 
Kirchenjahr^ Ger.tr. (Mainz, 1878), V, 7; Kkaub, Real-Encyk.; 
Bbrnard. Cours de Ltlurgte Romaine; IIampbon, Calendartum 
Medii JEvi (London, 1857); Kirchenlex., IX, cols. 1121-41; 
NiLiiBB, Calendartum utriuaque Eccleeim (Innsbruck, 1897); 
Miqnb, La LUurgie Catholique (Paris, 1863); Bintbrim, Bcnk- 
wUrdigkeUen (Mainz, 1837); Grotefbnd, Zeitrechnunq (Han- 
over, 1891-1898); Lbrbcu, EinleUung in die Chronologie (Frei- 
burg, 1899)- Bach. Die Oaterher^nung (Freiburg, 1907); 
Schwartz, Chriatltche und judische Oatertafeln ^erlin, 1905); 
Sunlne Latini Quartodecimani t (Prague, 1906) : Duchebnb, La 
gueation de la Pdque du Concile de Ntcde in Reinie dea queaL 
hiator. (1880), 6 sq.; Krubch, *S’<wdtcn tur chriatlich-mtUelaUer- 
Itchen Chronologie (Leipzig, 1880); Hock, The Church of Our 
Fathera (London, 1905). IV ; Albers, Feattage dea Herm und 
aetner Heihgen (Paderborn, 1890). 

Frederick G. Holweck. 

Easter Controversy. — ^Ecclesiastical history pre- 
serves the memory of three distinct phases of the dis- 
pute regarding the proper time of observing Easter. 
It will add to clearness if we in the first place state 
what is certain regarding the date and the nature of 
these three controversies. 

First Phase. — ^The first was mainly concerned with 
the lawfulness of celebrating Easter on a weekday. W c 
read in Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., V, xxiii) : “ A question 
of no small importance arose at that time [i. c. the 
time of Pope Victor, about a. d. 190]. The dioceses 
of all Asia, as from an older tradition, held that the 
fourteenth day of the moon, on which day the Jews 
were commanded to sacrifice the lamb^ should always 
be observed as the feast of the life-giving pasch 
rijs Tov ffiarriplov IId<rxa ^opr^s], contending that the 
fast ought to end on that day, whatever day of the 
week it might happen to be. However it was not 
the custom of the churches in the rest of the world to 
end it at this point, as they observed the practice, 
which from Apostolic tradition has prevailed to the 
present time, of terminating the fast on no other day 
than on that of the Resurrection of Our Saviour. Syn- 
ods and assemblies of bishops were held on this ac- 
count, and all with one consent through mutual corres- 
pondence drew up an wclesiastical decree that the 
mjrstery of the Resurrection of the Lord should be cele- 
brated on no other day but the Sunday and that we 
should observe the close of the paschal fast on that 
day only. ** These words of the Father of Church His- 
tory, followed by some extracts which he makes from 
the controversial letters of the time, tell us almost all 
that we know concerning the paschal controversy in 
its first stage. A letter of St. Irenseus is among the 
extracts just referred to, and this shows that the 
diversity of practice regarding Easter had existed at 
least from the time of Pope Sixtus (c. 120). Further, 
IrensBUS states that St. Polycarp, who, like the other 
Asiatics, kept Easter on the fourteenth day of the 
znoon, whatever day (>f the week that might be, follow- 
ing therein the tradition which he claimed to have de- 
rived from St. John the Apostle, came to Rome c. 150 
about this very question, out could not be persuaded 
by Pope Anicetus to relinquish his Quartodeciman ob- 
aervance. Nevertheless he was not debarred from 
communion with the Roman Church, and St. Irenseus, 
while condemning the Quartodeciman practice, never- 


theless reproaches Pope Victor (c. 189-99) ^th having 
excommunicated the Asiatics too precipitately and 
with not having followed the moderation of his prede- 
cessor. The question thus debated was therefore 
primarily whe^er Easter was to l>e kept on a Sunday, 
or whether Christians should observe the Holy Day of 
the Jews, the fourteenth of Nisan, which might occur 
on any day of the week. Those who kept Easter with 
the Jews were called Quartodecimans or rrjpovvret (ol> 
servants); but even in the time of Pope Victor this 
usage hardly extended beyond the Churches of Asia 
Minor. After the pope's strong measures the Quarto- 
decimans seem to liave gradually dwindl^ away. 
Origen in the “ Philosophumena " (VIII, xviii) seems 
to regard them as a mere handful of wrong-headed 
nonconformists. , 

Second Phase. — ^The second stage in the Easter 
controversy centres round the Council of Nicroa (a. D. 
325). Granted that the great Easter festival was al- 
ways to be held on a Sunday, and was not to be coin- 
cident with a particular pnasc of the moon, which 
might occur on any day of the week, a new dispute 
arose as to the determination of the Sunday itself. 
The text of the decree of the Council of Nicffia which 
settl^, or at least indicated a final settlement of, the 
difficulty has not been preserved to us, but we have an 
important document inserted in Eusebius's “ Life of 
Constantine" (III, xviii sq.). The emperor himself, 
writing to the (Churches after the Council of Nica;a, 
exhorts them to adopt its conclusions and says among 
other things: At tliis meeting the question concern- 
ing the most holy day of Easter was discussed, and it 
was resolved by the united judgment of all present 
that this feast ought to be kept by all and in every 
place on one and the same day. . . And first of all it 
appeared an unworthy thing that in the celebration of 
this most holy feast we should follow the practice of 
the Jews, who have impiously defiled their hands with 
enormous sin . . . for we have received from our Sav- 
iour a different way. . . And I myself have undertaken 
that this deeision should meet with the approval of 
your Sagacities in the hope that your Wisdoms will 
gladly admit that practice which is observed at onco 
in the city of Rome and in Africa, throughout Italy 
and in Egypt .... with entire unity of judment. " 
From this and other indications which cannot lie speci- 
fied here (see, e. g., Eusebius, “De Paschate" in 
Schmid, “Osterfestfrage", pp. 58-59) w^e learn that 
the dispute now lay between the Christians of Syria 
and Mesopotamia and the rest of the world. The im- 
portant Church of Antioch was still dependent upon 
the Jewish calendar for its Easter. The Syrian Chris- 
tians always held their Easter festival on the Sunday 
after the J ews kept their Pasch. On the other hand at 
Alexandria, and seemingly throughout the rest of the 
Roman Empire, the Christians calculated the time of 
Easter for themselves, paying no attention to the 
Jews. In this way the date of Easter as kept at Alex- 
andria and Antioch did not always agree; for the Jews, 
upon whom Antioch depended, adopts very arbi- 
trary methods of intercalating embolismic months 
(see Calendar, Vol. Ill, p. 158)l)cfore they celebrat^ 
Nisan^ the first spring month, on the fourteenth day 
of which the paschal lamb was killed. In particular 
we learn that they had become neglectful (or at least 
the Christians of Rome and Alexandria declareci they 
were neglectful) of the law that the fourteenth of Nisan 
must never pr^ede the equinox (see Schwartz, Christ- 
liche und jtidische Ostertafeln, pp. 138 sqq.). Thus 
Constantine in the letter quoted above protests with 
horror that the Jews sometimes kept two Paschs in 
one year, meaning that two Paschs sometimes fell 
between one equinox and the next. 

The Alexandrians, on the other hand, accepted it as a 
first principle that the Sundav to be kept as Easter 
Day must necesiwrily occur after the vernal equinox, 
then identified with 21 March of the Julian year. T hia 
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was the main difficulty which was decided by the 
Council of Nicaea. Even among the Christians who 
calculated Easter for themselves there had been con- 
siderable variations (partly due to the difference of 
the lunar cycle adopted, partly to a divergent reckon- 
ing of the date of the equinox), and as recently as 314 
in the Council of Arles, it had been laid down that iii 
future Easter should be kept uno die et uno tempore per 
omnem orbem, and that to secure this uniformity the 

g ope should send out letters to all the Churches. The 
ouncil of Nicsea seems to have extended further the 
principle here laid down. As already stated, we have 
not its exact words, but we may safely infer from scat- 
tered notices that the council ruled: (1) that Easter 
must be celebrated by all throughout the world on the 
same Sunday; (2) that this Sunday must follow the 
fourteenth day of the paschal moon; (3) that that 
moon was to be accounted the paschal moon whose 
fourteenth day followed the spring equinox; (4) that 
some provision should be made, probably by the 
Church of Alexandria as best skilled in astronomical 
calculations, for determining the proper date of Easter 
and communicating it to the rest of the world (see St. 
Leo to the Emperor Marcian in Migne, P. L., LIV, 
1055). This ruling of the Council of Nicsea did not 
remove all difficulties nor at once win universal ac- 
ceptance amongst the Syrians. But to judge from 
the strongly worded canon i of the Council of Antioch 
(a. d. 341; see Hefele-Leclercq, “Conciles^*, I, 714), as 
also from the language of the Apostolic Constitutions 
and Canons (see Schmid, Osterfestfrage, p. 63), the 
Syrian bishops loyally co-operated in carrying into 
effect the decision of the Council of Nicaea. In Rome 
and Alexandria the lunar cycles by which the occur- 
rence of Easter was determined were not uniform. 
Rome, after the hundred-and-twelve-year cycle of 
Hippolytus, adopted an eighty-four-year cycle, but 
neither gave satisfactory results. Alexandria ad- 
hered to the more accurate nineteen-year cycle of 
Meton. But it seems to be clearly established by the 
most recent researches (see Schwartz, op. cit., pp. 
28-29) that the lunar cycles were never understooa to 
be more than aids towards ascertaining the correct 
date of Easter, also that where the calculations of 
Rome and Alexandria led to divergent results, com- 
promises were made upon both sides and that the final 
decision always lay with accepted ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

Third Phase. — It was to the divergent cycles which 
Rome had successively adopted and rejected in its at- 
tempt to determine fiaster more accurately that the 
third stage in the paschal controversy was mainly due. 
The Roman missionaries coming to England in the 
time of St. Gregory the Great found the British Chris- 
tians, the representatives of that (Christianity which 
had been introduced into Britain during the period of 
the Roman occupation, still adhering to an ancient 
system of Easter-computation which Rome itself had 
laid aside. The British and Irish Cliristians were not 
Quartodecimans, as some unwarrantably accused 
them of being, for they kept the Easter festival upon a 
Sunday. They are supposed (e. g. by Krusch) to have 
observed an eighty-four-year cycle and not the fiye- 
hundred-and-thirty-two-year cycle of Victorius which 
was adopted in Gaul, but the most recent inves- 
tigator of the question (Schwartz, p. 103) declares 
it to be impossible to determine what system they fol- 
lowed and himself inclines to the opinion that they 
derived their rule for the determining of Easter direct 
from Asia Minor. (See, however, the very opposite con- 
clusions of Joseph Schmid, *‘Die Osterfestberechnung 
auf den britischen Inseln”, 1904.) The story of this 
controversy, which, together with the difference iq the 
shape of tonsure, seems to have prevented all fmtemi- 
zation between the British Christians and the 
missionaries, is told at length in the pa^s of Be^. 
The British appealed to the tradition of bt. John, the 


Romans to that of St. Peter, both sides with little 
mason, and neither without the suspicion of forgery. 
It was not until the Synod of Whitby in 664 that the 
Christians of Northern Britain, who had derived their 
instruction in the Faith from the Scottish (i. e. Irish) 
missionaries, at last at the instance of Bishop Wilfrid 
and through the example of King Oswy accepted the 
Roman system and came into friendly relations with 
the bishops of the South. Even then in Ireland and in 
parts of the North some years passed before the adop- 
tion of the Roman Easter became gsneral (Moran, 
Essays on the Origin, Doctrines and Discipline of the 
Early Irish ('Church, Dublin, 1864). 

Points op OBsctiRiTy. — Theise are the facts regard- 
ing the Easter controversy which are now generally 
admitted. Many other subsidiary details have an 
important bearing on the case but are more matters of 
conjecture. There is, for example, the perplexing 
doubt whether the Crucifixion of Christ took place on 
the fourteenth or fifteenth of Nisan. The Synoptists 
seem to favour the latter, St. John the former date. 
(Clearly we should expect to find that according to the 
answer given to this question, the position of the earliest 
possible Easter Sunday in the lunar month would also 
change. Again, there is the problem, much debated by 
modem scholars, whether the Pasch which the early 
Christians desired to commemorate was primarily the 
Passion or the Resurrection of Christ. Upon this point 
also our data do not admit of a very positive answer. 
It has been very strongly urged that the writers of tbe 
first two centuries who speak of the Pasch have always 
in view the irdaxa (rravpi&etfjuiv, the Crucifixion Day, 
when Jesus Christ Himself was offered as the Victim, the 
antitype of the Jewish paschal lamb. Supporters of 
this opinion often contend that the Resurrection was 
held to be sufficiently commemorated by the weekly 
Sunday, on the vij^l of which the night-watch was 
kept, the Liturgy being celebrated in the morning. In 
any case it must be admitted that while in the New 
Testament we have definite mention of the observance 
of the Sunday, or ^^Lord^s day there is no conclusive 
evidence in the first centuiy or more of the keeping of 
the Pasch as a festival. Some are inclined to think 
that the Christian Easter first appears as setting a 
term to the great paschal fast which, as we learn from 
Irenspus, was very variously kept in the sub- Apostolic 
Age. Amother class of obscure and rather intricate 
questions, about which it is difficult to speak positively, 
regards the limits of the paschal periw as laid down 
by the computation of Rome before the tables of 
Dionysius Exiguus and the Metonic cycle were finally 
adopted there in 525. According to one system Eas- 
ter Day might fall lietween the tourteenth and twen- 
tieth day inclusive of the paschal moon; and although 
this implies that when Easter fell on the fourteenth it. 
coincided with the Jewish Pasch, the Roman Church, 
observing its cighty-four-year cycle, at one time per- 
mitted this (so at least Krusch contends; see " Der 84* 
jahrige Ostercyclus und seine Quellen ’ ^ pp. 20 and 65). 
Certain it is that the data of the supputatio Romana 
did not always agree with those of Alexandria, and in 
particular it seems that Rome, rejecting 22 March as 
the earliest possible date of Easter, only allowed the 
23nl, while, on the other hand, the latest possible date 
according to the Roman system was 21 April. This 
sometimes brought about an impasse which was re- 
lieved only by accepting the Alexandrian solution. 
Other computations allowed Easter to fall between the 
fifteenth and twenty-first day of the paschal moon and 
others between the sixteenth and the twenty-second. 

What is perhaps most important to remember, both 
in the solution adopted in 525 and in that officially put 
forward at the time of the reform of the calendar by 
Gregory XIII, is this, that the (IJhurch throughout 
held that the determination of Easter was primarily a 
matter of ecclesiastical discipline and not of astronom- 
ical science. As Professor De Morgan long ago clearly 
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recognised^, the moon according to which Easter is 
calculated is not the moon in the heavens nor even the 
mean moon, i. e. a moon travelling with the avera^ 
motion of the real moon, but simpfy the moon of the 
calendar. This calendar moon is admittedly a fiction, 
thou^ it departs very little from the actual astronom- 
leal mcts; but in following the simple rule mven for 
the dependence of Easter upon the moon of the calen- 
dar, uniformity is secured for all countries of the 
world. According to this rule, Easter Sunday is the 
first Sunday which occurs after the first full moon 
■ (or more accurately after the first fourteenth day of 
the moon) following the 2ist of March. As a result, 
the earliest ^ssible date of Easter is 22 March, the 
latest 25 April. 

The bibliography of this subject is vast, and most ecclesiastic 
cal encyclopedias devote more or less space to it. For practical 
purposes the text and notes of Hkfelk-Leclercq. Concilea, 1, 
i33~151 and 450-488, supply all that is necessary; though 
Lbclercq refers to the article Comput poached in the Dtciionnaire 
d* Archiologie for fuller treatment. 

. Among the more important contributions to the subject the 
following may be named: Krubch, Studven zur chnatlich- 
mittelcdterlichen Chronotome (Leipzig, 1880); Idem in Neuea 
Artdiiv (1884), 101-169; ROhl, Chronologte dea Mittelalters und 
der Netueit (Berlin, 1897), 110-165; Schmid, Die Oaterfeatfraqe 
auf dem eraten allgememen Conztl von Nxeda (Vienna, 1W6); 
Idem, Die Oaterfeatberechnungauf den bntiachen Inaeln (Ratis- 
bon, 1904); Hilgenfeld, Der Paachaatreit der cdten Kirche 
(1860) j Schwartz, Chriatliehe tindj^udiache Oatertafeln (Berlin, 
1905) in the Ahhandlungen of the G6ttingen Academy: this is 
a work of the very highest importance; Schurbr, Die Pasaa- 
atreittgkeiten dea t. Janrhunderta in Zeitachnft f. hiator. Theol. 
(1870); Duchesne, Hist. Anc. de VEgliae (Paris, 1906), I, 285- 
^1; Kellner, Heortologie (1906); Duchesne in Revue dea 
Quss/. Hist. (1880); Anscombe and Turner in Eng. Historical 
Review (1895), 515, 699; Wicklin in Journal of Philology 
(1901), 137-151. See also the bibliography given under 
Chronology, General; and Dominical Letter. 

Herbert Thurston. 

Easter among the Jews. See Passover. 

Easter Oandle. See Candles. 

Easter Oommunion. Sec Commandments of the 
Church. 

Easter Oonfession. See Commandments of the 
Church. 

Easter Cycle. See Calendar, Christian ; Easter. 

Eastern Churches. — I. Definition of an East- 
ern Church. — An accident of political development 
has made it possible to divide the Christian world, in 
the first place, into two great halves. Eastern and 
Western. The root of this division is, roughly and 
broadly speaking, the division of the Roman Empire 
made first by Diocletian (284-305), and again by the 
sons of Theoiiosius I (Arcadius in the East, 395^08; 
and Honorius in the West, 395-423). then finally made 
permanent by the establishment of a rival empire in 
the West (Charles the Great, 800). The division of 
Eastern and Western Churches, then, in its origin cor- 
responds to that of the empire. Western Churches 
are those that either m^vitate around Rome or broke 
away from her at the Reformation. Eastern Churches 
depend originally on the Eastern Empire at Constanti- 
nople,* they are those that either find their centre in 
the patriarchate of that city (since the centralization 
of the fourth centu^) or have been formed by schisms 
which in the first instance concerned Constantinople 
rather than the Western world. Another distinction, 
that can be applied only in the most general and broad- 
est sense, is that of language. Western Christendom 
till the Reformation was Latin; even now the Protes- 
tant bodies still bear unmistakably the mark of their 
Latin ancestry. It was the great Latin Fathers and 
Schoolmen, St. Augustine (oT 430) most of all, who 
built up the traditions of the West ; in ritual and canon 
law the Latin or Roman school formed the West. In a 
still broader sense the East may be called Greek. True, 
many Eastern Churches know nothing of Greek; the 
oldest (Nestorians, Armenians, Abyssinians) have never 


used Greek liturgically nor for their literature; neve^ 
theless they too depend in some sense on a Gre^ tradi- 
tion. Whereas our Latin Fathers have never con- 
cerned them at all (most Eastern Christians have 
never even heard of our schoolmen or canonists), they 
still f^l the influence of the Greek Fathers, their theo- 
logy is still concerned about controversies carried on 
onginally in Greek and settled by Greek synods. The 
literature of those that do not use Greek is formed on 
Greek models, is full of words carefully chosen or com- 
posed to correspond to some technical Greek term, 
even of Greek aerivatives. The root of the distinc- 
tion, then, in the broadest terms, is: that a Western 
Church is one originally dependent on Rome, whose 
traditions are Latm; an Eastern Church looks rather 
to Constantinople (either as a friend or an enemy) and 
inherits Greek ideas. 

The point may be stated more scientifically by using 
the old division of the patriarchates. Originally (e. g. 
at the Council of Nicaja, a. d. 325, can. vi) there were 
three patriarchates, those of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch. Further legislation formed two more at the 
expense of Antioch: Constantinople in 381 and 451; 
Jerusalem in 451. In any case the Roman patriarch- 
ate was always enormously the greatest. Western 
Christendom may be defined quite simply as the Roman 
patriarchate and all Churches that have broken away 
from it. All the otherSy with schismatical bodies formed 
from themy make up the Eastern half. But it must not 
be imagined that either half is in any sense one 
Church. The Latin half was so (in spite of a few un- 
important schisms) till the Reformation. To find a 
time when there was one Eastern Cliurch we must go 
back to the centuries before the Council of Ephesus 
(431). Since that council there have been separate 
schismatical Eastern Churches whose number has 
grown steadily down to our own time. The Nestorian 
heresy left a permanent Nestorian Church, the Mono- 
physite and Monothelete quarrels made several more, 
the reunion with Rome of fractions of every Rite fur- 
ther increased the number, and quite lately the Bulga- 
rian schism has created yet another; indeed it seems 
as if two more, in Cyprus and Syria, are being formed 
at the present moment (1908). 

Wc have now a general criterion by which to answer 
the question: What is an Eastern Church? Looking 
at a map, we see that, roughly, the division between 
the Roman patriarchate and the others forms a line 
that runs down somewhat to the east of the River 
Vistula (Poland is Latin), then comes back above the 
Danube, to continue down the Adriatic Sea, and fin- 
ally divides Africa west of Egypt. Illyricum (Mace- 
donia and Greece) once Ixslonged to the Roman patri- 
archate, and Greater Greece (Southern Italy and Sicily) 
was intermittently Byzantine. But both these lands 
eventually fell back into the branches that surrounded 
them (except for the thin remnant of the ITniat Italo- 
Greeks) . We may, then, say that any ancient Church 
east of that line is an Eastern Church. To these we 
must add those formed by missionaries (especially 
Russians) from one of these Churches. Later Latin 
and Protestant missions have further complicated the 
tangled state of the ecclesiastical East. Their ad- 
herents everywhere belong of course to the Western 
portion. 

II. Catalogue of the Eastern Churches. — It is 
now possible to draw up the list of bodies that answer 
to our definition. We have already noted that they 
are by no means all in communion with each other, 
nor have they any common basis of language, rite, or 
faith. All are covered by a division into the great 
Orthodox Church, those formed by the Nestorian and 
Monophysite heresies (.the original Monotheletes are 
now all Uniats), and lastly the Uniat Churches corre- 
sponding in each case to a schismatical body. Theolo- 
mcally, to Catholics, the vital distinction is between 
Catholic Uniats, on the one hand, and schismatics or 
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heretics, on the other. But it is not convenient to 
start from this basis in cataloguing Eastern Churches. 
Historically and archfleolomcally, it is a secondary 
question. Each Uniat body has been formed from 
one of the schismatical ones; their organizations are 
comparatively late, dating in most cases from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Moreover, al- 
though all these Uniats of course agree in the same 
Catholic Faith that we profess, they are not organized 
as one body. Each branch keeps the rites (with in 
some cases modifications made at Rome for dogmatic 
reasons) of the corresponding schismatical body, and 
hsw an ormnization niodelled on the same plan. In 
faith a Uniat Armenian, for instance, is Joined to 
Uniat Chaldees and Copts, and has no more to do with 
schismatical Armenians than with Nestorians or Abys- 
sinians. Nor does he forget this fact. He knows 
quite well that he is a Catholic in union with the Pope 
of Rome, and that he is equally in union with every 
other Catholic. Nevertheless, national customs, lan- 
guages, and rites tell very strongly on the superficies, 
and our Uniat Armenian would certainly feel very 
much more at home in a non-Uniat church of his own 
nation than in a Uniat Coptic, or even Latin, cliurch. 
Outwardly, the bond of a common language and com- 
mon liturgy is often more apparent than what every- 
one knows to be the essential and radical division of a 
schism. Indeed these Uniat Ixxlies in many cases still 
faiptly reflect the divisions of their schismatical rela- 
tions. What in one case is a schism (as for instance 
between Orthodox and Jacobites) still remains as a 
not very friendly feeling between the different Uniat 
Churches (in this case Melkites and Catholic S3nrians). 
Certainly, such feeling is a very different thing from 
formal schism, and the leaders of the Uniat Churches, 
as well as all their more intelligent members and all 
their well-wishers, earnestly strive to repress it. Nev- 
ertheless, quarrels between various Uniat bodies fill up 
too large a portion of Eastern (Church history to be 
ignored; still, to take another instance, anyone who 
knows Syria knows that the friendship between Mel- 
kites and Maronitcs is not enthusiastic. It will be seen, 
then, that for purposes of tabulation we cannot con- 
veniently begin by cataloguing the Catholic bodies on 
the one side and then classing the schismatics together 
on the other. We must arrange these Churches ac- 
cording to their historic basis and origin: first, the 
larger and .older schismatical Churches; then, side by 
side with each of these, the corresponding Uniat 
Church formed out of the schismatics in later times. 

A. Schismatical Churches. 

1. The first of the Eastern Churches in size and im- 
portance is the great Orthodox Church. This is, after 
that of the Catholics, considerably the largest body in 
Christendom. The Orthodox Church now counts 
about a hundred millions of members. It is the 
main body of Eastern Christendom, that remained 
faithful to the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon when 
Nestorianism and Monophysitism cut aivay the na- 
tional Churches in Syria and Egypt. It remained in 
union with the West till the great ^hism of Photius 
and then that of C-serularius, in the ninth and eleventh 
centuries. In spite of the short-lived reunions made 
by the Second Council of Lyons (1274) and the Council 
of Florence (1439), this Church has been in schism ever 
since. The “Orthodox'* (it is convenient as well as 
courteous to call them by the name they use as a t^h- 
nical one for themselves) originally compris^ the four 
Eastern patriarchates: Alexandria and Antioch, tlien 
Constantinople and Jerusalem. But the balance_^ 
tween these four patriarchates was soon upset. The 
Church of Cyprus was taken away from Antioch and 
made autocephalous (i. e. extra-patriarchal) by the 
Council of Ephesus (431). Then, in the fifth 
came the great upheavals of Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism, of which the result was that enormous num- 
bers of Syrians and Egjqitians fell away into schism. 


So the Patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem (this was al- 
ways a very small and comparatively unimportant 
centre), and Alexandria, losing most of their subjects, 
mevitably ^nk in importance. The Moslem con- 
quest of their lands completed their ruin, so that they 
became the merest shadows of what their predecessors 
had once been. Meanwhile Constantinople, honoured 
by the presence of the emperor, and always sure of his 
favour, rose rapidly in importance. Itself a new see, 
neither Apostolic nor primitive (the first Bishop of 
Byzantium was Metrophanes, in 325), it succeeded so 
well in its ambitious career that for a short time after 
the great Eastern schism it seemed as if the Patriarch 
of New Rome would take the same place over the 
Orthodox Church as did his rival the Pope of Old 
Rome over Catholics. It is also well known that it 
was this insatiable ambition of Constantinople that 
was chiefly responsible for the schism of the nmth and 
eleventh centuries. The Turkish conquest, strangely 
enough, still further strengthened the power of the 
Byzantine patriarch, inasmuch as the Turks acknowl- 
edged him as the civil head of what they called the 
“Roman nation" (Rum millet), meaning thereby the 
whole Orthodox community of whatever patriarchate. 
For about a century (Constantinople enjoyed her power. 
The other patriarchs were content to oe her vassals, 
many of them even came to spend their useless lives as 
ornaments of the chief patriarch's court, while Cyprus 
protested faintly and ineffectually that she was subject 
to no patriarch. The bishop who had climbed to so 
high a place by a long course of degrading intrigue 
could for a little time justify in the Orthodox world his 
usurped title of (Ecumenical Patriarch. Then came 
his fall; since the sixteenth century he has lost one 
province after another, till now he too is only a shadow 
of what he once was, and the real power of the Ortho- 
dox body is in the new independent national Churches 
with their “holy Synods"; while high over all looms 
the shadow of Russia. The separation of the various 
national Orthodox Churches from the patriarchate of 
Constantinople forms the only important chapter in 
the modern history of this body. The principle is 
always the same. More and more has the idea ob- 
tained that political modifications should be followed 
by the Church, that is to say that the Church of an 
independent State must be itself independent of the 
patriarch. This by no means implies real independ- 
ence for the national (Church; on the contrary, in each 
case the much severer rule of the Government is sub- 
stituted for the distant authority of the (Ecumenical 
Patriarch. Outside the Turkish Empire, in Russia 
and the Balkan States, the Orthodox Churches are 
shamelessly Erastian — by far the most Erastian of all 
Christian bodies. The process began when the great 
(/hurch of Russia was declared autocephalo^ by the 
('zar Feodor Ivanovitch^ in 1589. Jeremias ll of 
("onstantinople took a bribe to acknowledge its inde- 
pemlence. Peter the Great abolished the Russian 
patriarchate (of Moscow) and set up a “ Holy Govern- 
ing Synod " to rule the national Church in 1721. The 
lloly Synod is simply a department of the government 
through which the czar rules over his Church as abso- 
lutely as over his army and navy. The independence 
of Russia and its Holy Synod have since been copied 
by each Balkan State. But this independence does 
not mean schism. Its first announcement is naturally 
very distasteful to the patriarch and his court. He 
often begins by excommunicating the new national 
Church root and branch. But in each case he has 
been obliged to give in finally and to acknowledge one 
more “ Sister in Christ " in the Holy Synod that has 
displaced his authority. Only in the specially difficult 
and bitter case of the Bul^inan Church has a perma- 
nent schism resulted. Other causes have led to the 
establishment of a few other independent Churches, so 
that now the great Orthodox communion consists of 
sixteen independent Churches, each of which (except 
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that of the Bulgars) is recognised by, and in commun- 
ion with, the others. 

These Churches are (1) The Great Church, that is, 
the patriarchate of Constantinople that takes prece- 
dence of the others. It covers Turkey in Europe 
(except where its jurisdiction is disputed by the Bul- 
^rian Exarch) and Asia Minor. Under the (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch are seventy-four metropolitans and 
twenty other bishops. Outside this territory the 
Patriarch of Constantinople has no jurisdiction. He 
still has the position of civil head of the Roman Nation 
throughout the Turkish Empire, and he still inter- 
mittently tries to interpret this as including some sort 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction — he is doing so at this 
moment in Cyprus — but in modem times especially 
each attempt is at once met by the most pronoimced 
opposition on the part of the other patriarchs and 
national Churches, who answer that they acknowl- 
edge no head but Christ, no external authority but the 
seven (Ecumenical Synods. The (Ecumenical Patri- 
arch, however, keeps the right of alone consecrating 
the chrism (myron) and sending it to the other Ortho- 
dox Churches, except in the cases of Russia and Ru- 
mania, which prepare it themselves, Bulgaria gets 
hers from Russia, Greece has already mooted the 
question of consecrating her own myron, and there 
seems no doubt that Antioch will do so too when the 
present stock is exhausted. So even this shadow of 
authority is in a precarious state. 

(2) Alexandria (covering all Eg3rpt as far as it is 
Orthodox) with only four metropolitans. (3) Anti- 
och, extending over Syria from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates as far as any Orthodox live so far East, 
touching the Great Churcli along the frontier of Asia 
Minor to the north and Palestine to the south, with 
twelve metropolitans and two or three titular bishops 
who form the patriarchal curia. (4) Jerusalem, con- 
sisting of Palestine, from Haifa to the Egyptian 
frontier, with thirteen metropolitans. (5) Cyprus, the 
old autocephalous Church, with an archbishop [whose 
succession (1908), after eight years, rends the whole 
Orthodox world] and three suffragans. Then come 
the new national Churches, arranged here according 
to the date of their foundation, since they have no 
precedence. (6) Russia (independent since 1589). 
This is enormously the preponderating partner, about 
ei^t times as great as all the others put together. 
The Holy Synod consists of three metropolitans 
(Kiev, Moscow, and Petersburg), the Exarch of Geor- 
gia, and five or six other bishops or archimandrites 
appointed at the czar’s pleasure. There are eighty- 
six Russian dioceses, to which must be added mission- 
ary bishops in Siberia. Japan, North America, etc. 
(7) Carlovitz (1765), tormed of Orthodox Serbs in 
Hungary, with six suffragan sees. (8) Czernagora 
(1765), the one independent diocese of the Black 
Mountain. (9) The Church of Sinai, consisting of one 
monasteiy recognized as independent of Jerusalem in 
1782. The he^menos is an archbishop. (10) The 
Greek Church (1850) : thirty-two sees under a Holy 
Synod on the Russian model. (11) Hermannstadt 
(Nagy-Szeben, 1864), the Church of the Vlachs in 
Hungary, with three sees. (12) The Bulgarian 
Church under the exarch, who lives at Constanti- 
nople. In Bulgaria are eleven secs with a Holy 
Synod. The exarch, however, claims iurisdiction 
over all Bulgars anywhere (especially in Macedonia) 
and has set up rival exarchist metropolitans against 
the patriarchist ones. The Bulgarian Church is rec- 
ognized by the Porte and by Russia, but is excom- 
municate, since 1872, by the Great Church and is 
considered schismatical by all Greeks. (13) Czemo- 
vitz (1873), for the Orthodox in Austria, with four 
sees. (14) Servia (1879), the national Church of that 
country, with five bishops and a Holy Synod. The 
Serbs m Macedonia are now agitating to add two 
more sees (Uskub and Monastir) to this (Jhurch, at the 


further cost of Constantinople. (15) Ru mani a ( 1 885) , 
again a national Church with a Holy Synod and eight 
sees. (16) Herzegovina and Bosnia, organized since 
the Austrian occupation (1880) as a practically inde- 
pendent Church with a vague recognition of Constan- 
tinople as a sort of titular primacy. It has four sees. 

This ends the list of allied bodies that make up the 
Orthodox Church (see Fortescue, Orthodox Eastern 
Church'', X, 273-337). Next come, in order of date, 
the old heretical Eastern Churches. 

2. The Nestorians are now only a pitiful remnant of 
what was once a great Church. Long before the 
heresy from which they have their name, there was a 
flourishing Christian community in (jhaldea and 
Mesopotamia. According to their tradition it was 
founded by Addai and Mari (Addeus and Maris), two 
of the seventy-two Disciples. The present Nestorians 
count Mar Mari as the nrst Bishop of Ctesiphon and 
predecessor of their patriarch. In any case this com- 
munity was originally subject to the Patriarch of An- 
tioch. As his vicar, the metropolitan of the twin- 
cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon (on either side of the 
Tigris, north-east of Babylon) boro the title of catho- 
licos. One of these metropolitans was present at 
the Council of Nicsea in 325. The great distance of 
this Church from Antioch led in early times to a state 
of semi-independence that prepared the way for the 
later schism. Already in the fourth centu^ the 
Patriarch of Antioch waived his right of ordaining the 
catholicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and allowed him to 
be ordained by his own suffragans. In view of the 
great importance of the right of ordaining, as a sign of 
jurisdiction throughout the East, this fact is impor- 
tant. But it does not seem that real independence of 
Antioch was acknowledged or even claimed till after 
the schism. In the fifth century the influence of the 
famous Theodore of Mopsuestia and that of his school 
at Edessa spread the heresy of Nestorius throughout 
this extreme Eastern Church. Naturally, the later 
Nestorians deny that their fathers accepted any new 
doctrine at that time, and they claim tnat Nestorius 
learned from them rather than they from him Nes- 
torius eos secutus est, non ipsi Nestorium ”, Ebed-Jesu 
of Nisibis, about 13(X). Assemani, ”Bibl. Grient.”, 
III. 1, 355). There may be truth in this. Theodore 
and his school had certainly prepared the way for 
Nestorius. In any case the rejection of the (Council of 
l^hesus (431) by these ('hnstians in Chaldea and 
Mesopotamia produced a schism between them and 
the rest of Christendom. When Babapus, himself a 
Nestorian, became catholicos^ in 498, there were 
practically no more Catholics in those parts. From 
Ctesiphon the Faith had spread across the frontier into 
Persia, even before that city was conquered by the 
Persian king (224). The Persian (Church, then, 
always depended on Ctesiphon and shared its heresy. 
From the fifth century this most remote of the East- 
ern Churches has been cut off from the rest of Christen- 
dom, and till modern times was the most separate and 
forgotten communitv of all. Shut out from the Roman 
Empire (Zeno closed the school of Edessa in 489), but, 
for a time at least, protected by the Persian kings, the 
Nestorian Church flourished around Ctesiphon, Nisibis 
(where the school was reorganized), ancf throughout 
Persia. Since the schism the catholicos occasionally 
assumed the title of patriarch. The Church then 
spr^d towards the East and sent missionaries to 
India and even China. A Nestorian inscription of the 
vear 781 has been found at Singan Fu in China ( J. Hel- 
ler, S.J., ‘‘Prolegomena zu einer neuen Ausgabe der 
nestorianischen Inschrift von Singan Fu ”, in the ” Ver- 
handlungen des VII. interna tionalen Grientalistencon- 
gresses”, Vienna, 1886, pp. 37 sq.). Its greatest ex- 
tent was in the eleventh century, when twenty-five 
metropolitans obeyed the Nestorian patriarch. But 
since the end of the fourteenth century it has gradu- 
ally sunk to a very small sect, first, because of a fierce 
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persecution by the Mongols (Timur Leng), and then 
through internal disputes and schisms. Two great 
schisms as to the patriarchal succession in the six- 
teenth century led to a reunion of part of the Nesto- 
rian Church with Rome, forming the Uniat Chaldean 
Church. At present there are about 150,000 Nesto- 
rians living chiefly in highlands west of Lake Urumiah. 
They speaSt a modem dialect of Syriac (Maclean, 
“Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac'* 
Cambridge, 1895; NOldeke, “Grammatik cler neusy- 
rischen Sprache", 1868). The patriarchate descends 
from uncle to nephew, or to younger brothers, in the 
family of Mama; each patriarch bears the name 
Simon (Mar Shimun) as a title. Ignoring the Second 
General Council, and of course strongly opposed to the 
Third (Ephesus), they only acknowledge the First 
Nicene (325). They have a Creed of their own (Hahn, 
“ Bibliothek der Symbole'*, p. 74), formed from an old 
Antiochene Creed, which does not contain any trace of 
the particular heresy from which their Church is 
named. Indeed it is difficult to say how far any Nes- 
torians now are conscious of the particular teaching 
condemned by the Council of Ephesus, though they 
still honour Nestorius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
other undoubted heretics as saints and doctors. The 
patriarch rules over twelve other bishops (the list in 
Silbemagl, “ Verfassung'*. p. 267). Their hierarchy 
consists of ^ the patriaren, metropolitans, bishops, 
chorepiscopi, archdeacons, priests, deacons, subdea- 
cons, and readers. There are also manv monasteries. 
They use Syriac liturgically written in their own (Nes- 
torian) form of the alphabet. The patriarch, who 
now generally calls himself “Patriarch of the East'*, 
resides at Kochanes, a remote valley of the Kurdish 
mountains by the Zab, on the frontier between Persia 
and Turkey. He has an undefined political jurisdic- 
tion over his people, though he does not receive a 
berat from the Sultan. In many ways this most re- 
mote Church stands alone; it has kept a number of 
curious and archaic customs (such as the perpetual 
abstinence of the patriarch, etc.) that separate it 
from other Eastern Churches almost as much as from 
those of the West. Lately the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury's mission to the Nestorians has aroused a certain 
interest about them in England. 

All the other separated Eastern Churches are formed 
by the other great heresy of the fourth century, Mono- 
pnysitism. There are first the national Churches of 
Egypt, Syria, and Armenia. 

3. The Copia form the Church of Egypt. Mono- 
physitism was in a special sense the national religion 
of Egypt. As an extreme opposition to Nestorianism, 
the Egyptians believed it to be the faith of their 
hero St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444). His succes- 
sor, Dioscurus (444-55), was deposed and excommu- 
nicated by the Council of (^halcedon (451). From 
his time the Monophysite party ^ined ground very 
quickly among the native population, so that soon it 
became the expression of their national feeling against 
the Imperial (Melchite, or Melkitc) garrison and gov- 
ernment officials. Afterwards, at the Moslem inva- 
sion (641), the opposition was so strong that the native 
E^qitians threw in their lot with the conquerors 
against the Greeks. The two sides are still represented 
by the native Monopliysites and the Orthodox mino- 
rity. The Monopliysites are sometimes called Jacob- 
ites here as in Syria ; but the old national name Coj)t 
(Gr. Alyi^irrios) has oecome the regular one for their 
Church as well as for their nation. Their patriarch, 
with the title of Alexandria, succeeds Dioscurus and 
Timothy the Cat, a fanatical Monophysite. He lives 
at Cairo, ruling over thirteen dioceses (Silbemagl, p. 
289) and about 500,000 subjects. For him, too, the 
law is perpetual abstinence. There arc many monas- 
teries. 'Tne Copts use their old language liturmcally 
and have in it a number of liturgies all derived from 
fJhe original Greek rite of Alexandria (St. Mark). But 


Coptic is a dead language, so much so that even most 
priests understand very little of it. They all speak 
Arabic, and their service books give an Arabic version 
of the text in parallel columns. This Church is, on 
the whole, in a poor state. The Copts arc mostly 
fellaheen who live by tilling the ground, in a state of 
great poverty and ignorance. And the clergy share 
the same conditions. Lately there has been some- 
thing of a revival among them, and certain rich Coptic 
merchants of Cairo have begun to found schools and 
seminaries and generally to promote education and 
such advantages amon^ their nation. One of these, 
M. Gabriel Lm)ib, who is editing their service books, 
promises to be a scholar of some distinction in ques- 
tions of liturgy and archaeology. 

4. The Church of Ahysainia, or Ethiopia, always de- 
pended on Egypt. It was founded by St. Frumentius, 
who was ordained and sent by St. Athanasius in 326. 
So Abyssinia has always acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Patriarch of Alexandria and still considers its 
Church as a daughter-church of the See of St. Mark. 
The same causes that made Egypt Monophysite af- 
fected Abyssinia equally. She naturally, almost in- 
evitably, shared the schism of the mother Church. So 
Abyssinia is still Monophysite, and acknowledges the 
Coptic patriarch as her head. There is now only one 
bishop of Abyssinia (there were once two) who is called 
Ahuna (Our Father) and resides at Adeva (the old see 
was Axum) . He is always a Coptic monk consecrated 
and sent by the Coptic patriarch. It does not seem, 
however, that there is now much communication be- 
tween Cairo and Adeva, though the patriarch still has 
the right of deposing the Abuna. Abyssinia has about 
three million inhabitants, nearly all members of the 
national Church. There ,arc many monks and an 
enormous number of priests, whom the Abuna ordains 
practically without any previous preparation or exam- 
ination. The Abyssinians have liturgies, again, de- 
rived from those of Alexandria in the old (classical) 
form of their language. The Abyssinian Church, being 
the religion of a more than half barbarous people, cut 
off by the schism from relations with any other Chris- 
tian body except the poor and backward Copts, is cer- 
tainly the lowest representative of the great Christian 
family. The people have gradually mixed up Chris- 
tianity with a number of pagan and magical elements, 
and are specially noted for strong Jewish tendencies 
(they circumcise and have on their altars a sort of Ark 
of the (Jovenant containing the Ten Commandments). 
Lately Russia has developed an interest in the Abys- 
sinians and has begun to undertake schemes for eau- 
cating them, and, of course, at the same time, convert- 
ing them to Orthoiloxy. 

5. The Jacobites are the Monophysites of Syria. 
Here, too, chiefly out of political opposition to the 
imperial court, Monophysitism spread quickly among 
the native population, and here, too, there was the 
same opposition between the Syrian Monophysites in 
the country and the Greek Melkites in the cities. 
Severus of Antioch (512-18) was an ardent Monophy- 
site. After his death the Emperor Justinian (527-65) 
tried to cut off the succession by having all bishops 
suspect of heresy locked up in monasteries. But his 
wife Theodora was herself a Monophysite; she ar- 
ranged the ordination of two monks of that party, 
Theodore and James. It is from this James, called 
Zanzalos and Baradal (Jacob Barad®us), that they 
have their name (Ja'qohaie^ “Jacobite"); it is some- 
times used for any Monophysite anywhere, but had 
better be k^t for the national Syrian Church. James 
found tw’o Coptic bishops, who with him ordained a 
whole hierarchy^ including one Sergius of Telia as 
Patriarch of Antioch. From this Sermus the Jacobite 
patriarchs descend. Historically, the Jacobites of 
Syria are the national Church of their country, as 
much as the Copts in Egypt; but they by no means 
form so exclusively the religion of the native popula- 
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tion. Syria never held toother, was never so com- 
pact a unity as Eg 3 rpt. We have seen that the Easi>- 
em Syrians expres^ their national^ anti-imperial 
feeling by adopting the extreme opposite heresy, Nes- 
toriamsm, which, however, had the same advantage 
of not being the religion of CsBsar and his court. 
Among the Western Syrians, too, there has always 
been a lack of cohesion. They had in Monophysite 
times two patriarchates (Antioch and Jerusalem; in- 
step of one. In all quarrels, whether political or theo- 
logical, whereas the Copts move like one man for the 
cause of Egypt and the ‘^Christian Pharaoh^*, the 
Syrians are divided amongst themselves. So there 
have always been many more Melkites in Syria, and 
the Jacobites were never an overwhelming majority. 
Now they are a small minority (about 80,000) dwelling 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Kuraistan. Their head is the 
Jacobite Patriarch of ‘‘ Antioch and all the East He 
always tekes the name Ignatius and dwells either at 
Diarbekir or Mardin in Mesopotamia. Under him, as 
first of the metropolitans, is the Mjmhrian, a prelate 
who was originally set up to rule the Eastern Jacobites 
as a rival of the Nestorian catholicos. Originally the 
maphrian had a number of special rights and privileges 
that made him almost independent of his patriarch. 
Now he has only precedence of other metropolitans, a 
few rights in connexion with the patriarch’s election 
and consecration (when the patriarch dies he is gener- 
ally succeeded by the maphrian) and the title ‘‘ Maph- 
rian and Catholicos of the East Besides these two, 
the Jacobites have seven metropolitans and three 
other bishops. As in all Eastern Churches, there are 
many monks, from wliom the bishops are always taken. 
The Syrian Jacobites are in communion with the 
Copts. They name the Coptic patriarch in the Litur- 
gy, and the rule is that each Syrian patriarch should 
send an official letter to his brother of Alexandria to 
announce his succession. This implies a recognition 
of superior rank which is consistent with the old pre- 
cedence of Alexandria over Antioch. At Mardin still 
linger the remains of an old pagan community of Sun- 
worshippers who in 1762 (when the Turks finally de- 
cided to apply to them, too, the extermination that 
the Koran prescribes for pagans) preferred to hide 
under the outward appearance of Jacobite Christian- 
ity. They were, therefore, all nominally converted, 
and they conform to the laws of the Jacobite Church, 
baptize, fast, receive all sacraments and Christian 
burial. But they only marry among themselves and 
every one knows that they still practise their old 
pagan rites in secret. There are al)out one hundred 
families of these people, still called Shamsiyeh (people 
of the Sun). 

6. The Malabar Christians in India have had the 
strangest history of all these Eastern ("hurches. For, 
having been Ncstorians, they have now veered round 
to the other extreme and have become Monophysites. 
We hear of Christian communities along the Malabar 
coast (in Southern India from Goa to Cape Comorin) 
as early as the sixth centuiy (Silbcmagl, op. cit., 317; 
see also Germann, “Die Kirchc der Thomaschristen ”, 
quoted below). They claim the Apostle St. Thomas 
as their founder (hence their name “ Thomas-Chris- 
tians”, or “Christians of St. Thomas”). In the first 
period they depended on the Catholicos of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, and were Nestorians like him. They are 
reallv one of the many missionary Churches founded 
by the Nestorians in Asia. In the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese succeeded in converting a part of this 
Church to reunion with Rome. A further schism 
among these Uniats led to a complicated situation, of 
which the Jacobite patriarch took advantage by send- 
ing a bishop to form a Jacobite Malabar Church. 
There were then three parties among them: Ncsto- 
rians, Jacobites, and Uniats. The line of Nestorian 
metropolitans died out (it has been revived lately) 
and nearly all the non-Uniat Thomas-Christians may 


be counted as Monophysites since the eighteenth 
century. But the Jacobite patriarch seems to have 
forgotten them, so that after 1761 they chose their 
own hierarchy and were an independent Church. In 
the nineteenth century, after they had been prac- 
tically rediscovered by the English, the Jacobites in 
Syria tried to reassert authority over Malabar by 
sending out a metropolitan named Athanasius. Atha- 
nasius made a considerable disturbance, excommuni- 
cated the hierarchy he found^ and tried to reorganize 
this Church in communion with the Syrian patriarch. 
But the Rajah of Travancore took the side of the na- 
tional Church and forced Athanasius to leave the coun- 
try. Since then the Thomas-Christians have been a 
quite independent Church whose communion with the 
Jacobites of Syria is at most only theoretic. There 
are about 70,000 of them under a metropolitan who 
calls himself “Bishop and Gate of all India”. He is 
always named by his predecessor, i. e. each metropoli- 
tan chooses a coadjutor with the right of succession. 
The Thomas-Christians use Syriac liturgically and 
describe themselves generally as “Syrians”. 

7. The Armenian Church is the last and the most 
important of these Monophysite bodies. Although it 
agrees in faith with the Copts and Jacobites it is not in 
communion with them (a union arranged by a synod 
in 726 came to nothing) nor with any other Church in 
the world. This is a national Church in the strictest 
sense of all: except for the large Armenian Uniat body 
that forms the usual pendant, and for a very small 
number of Protestants, every Armenian l)elongs to it, 
and it has no members who are not Armenians. So in 
this case the name of the nation and of the religion are 
really the same. Only, since there are the Uniats, it is 
necessary to distinguish whether an Armenian belong 
to them or to the schismatical (Monophysite) (/hurch. 
Because of this distinction it is usual to call the others 
Gregorian Armenians — after St. Gregory the Illumina- 
tor — another polite concession of form on our part 
akin to that of “ Orthodox ” etc. Quite lately the 
Gregorian Armenians have begun to call themselves 
Orthodox. This has no meaning and only confuses 
the issue. Of course each ("hurch thinks itself really 
Orthodox, and Catholic and Apostolic and Holy too. 
But one must keep technical names clear, or w'e shall 
always talk at cross purposes. The polite convention 
throughout the Levant is that we are C-atholics, that 
people in communion with the “(Ecumenical Patri- 
arch” are Orthodox, and that Monophysite Armenians 
are Gregorian. They should be content with what is 
an honourable title to which we and the Orthodox do 
not of course think that they have really any right. 
They have no real right to it, because the Apostle of 
Armenia, St. Gregory the Illuminator (295), was no 
Monophysite, but a Catholic in union with Rome. 
The Armenian Church was in the first period subject 
to the Metropolitan of Cajsarea; he ordained its bish- 
ops. It suffered persecution from the Persians and 
was an honoured branch of the great Catholic ("hurch 
till the sixth centuiy. Then Monophysitism spread 
throughout Annenia from Syria, and in 527 the 
Armenian primate, Nerses, in the Synod of Duin, for- 
mally rejected the Council of Chalccdon. The schism 
became quite manifest in 552, when the primate, 
Abraham 1, excommunicated the Church of Georgia 
and all others who accepted the decrees of Chalcedon. 
From that time the national Armenian Church 
hsw been isolated from the rest of Christendom; 
the continual attempts at reunion made by ('atholic 
missionaries, however, have established a considerable 
body of Armenian Uniats. The Armenians are a pro- 
lific and widespread race. They are found not only in 
Armenia, but scattered all over the Levant ana in 
many cities of Europe and America. As they always 
bring their Church with them, it is a lar^ and impor- 
tant community, second only to the Orthodox in size 
among Eastern Churches. There are about three mil- 
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iions of Gregorian Armenians. Among their bishops 
four have the title of patriarch. The firat is the Patri- 
arch of Etchmiadzin, who bears as a special title that 
of cotholicoa, Etchmiadzin is a monastery in the prov- 
ince of Erivan, between the Black and the Caspian 
Beas, near Mount Ararat (since 1828 Russian territory). 
It is the cradle of the race and their chief sanctuary! 
The catholicos is the head of the Ajmenian Church and 
to a great extent of his nation too. Before the Rus- 
sian occupation of Erivan he had unlimited jurisdic- 
tion over all Gregorian Armenians and was something 
very like an Armenian pope. But since he sits under 
the shadow of Russia, and especially since the Russian 
’Government has begun to interfere in his election and 
administration, the Annenians of Turkey have made 
themselves nearly independent of him. The second 
rank belongs to the Patriarch of Constantinople. They 
have had a bishop at Constantinople since 1307. In 
1461 Mohammed II gave this bishop the title of Patri- 
:arch of the Armenians, so as to rivet their loyalty to 
his capital and to form a millet (nation) on the same 
footing as the i?i/m millet (the Orthodox Church). 
This patriarch is the person responsible to the Porte 
for his race, has the same privileges as his Orthodox 
rival, and now uses the jurisdiction over all Turkish 
Armenians that fonnerly belonged to the catholicos. 
Under him, and little more than titular patriarchs, are 
those of Sis in Cilicia (a title kept after a temporary 
.schism in 1440) and Jerusalem (whose title was as- 
sumed illegally in the eighteenth century). The Ar- 
menians have seven dioceses in the Russian Empire, 
two in Persia, and thirty-five in Turkey. They distin- 
guish archbishops from bishops by an honorary pre- 
cedence only and have an upper class of priests called 
Vartapeds, who are celibate and provide all the higher 
•offices (bishops are always taken from their ranks). 
There are, of course, as in all Eastern (churches, many 
monks. In many ways the Annenian ((iregorian) 
•Church has been influenced by Rome, so that they are 
among Eastern schismatical bodies the only one that 
can be described as at all latinized. Examples of 
such influence are their use of unleavened bread for 
the Holy Eucharist, their vestments (the mitre is al- 
most exactlv the Roman one), etc. This appears to be 
the result of opposition to their nearer rivals, the Orth- 
•odox. In any ca.sc, at present the Armenians are 
probably nearer to the Clatholic ( "hurch and better dis- 
posed for reunion than any other of these commu- 
nions. Their Monophysitism is now very vague and 
.shadowy — as indeed is the case w'ith most Monophy- 
•site (Churches. It is from them that the greatest pro- 
portion of Uniats have been converted. 

This brings us to the end of the Monophysite bodies 
.and so to the end of all schismatical Eastern Churches. 
A further schism was indeed caused by the Monothe- 
lete heresy in the seventh century, but the w’hole of the 
•Church then formed (the Maronite Church) has been 
for many centurie.s reunited with Romc.^ So Maron- 
ites have their place only among the Uniats. 

We have, then, as schismatical Eastern ("hurches, 
first, the great Orthodox Church, then one Church 
formed by the Nestorian heresy and five as the result 
•of Monophysitism (those of the C-opts, Abyssinians, 
Jacobites, Malabar (lirLstians, and Armenians).^ Cor- 
responding to each of these is a Uniat ( /hurch, with one 
additional entirely ITniat community (the Maronites). 

B. Uniat Churchks. — The definition of a Uniat is: 
a Christian of any Eastern rite in union with the pope: 
i. e. a Catholic who belongs not to the Roman, butm an 
Eastern rite. They differ from other Eastern Chri^ 
tians in that they are in communion with Rome, and 
from Latins in that they have other rites. A curio^, 
but entirely theoretic, question of terminology * Are 
Milanese and Mozarabic Catholics Uniats. R we 
make rite our basis, they are. That is, they ai^ C atn- 
•olicswhodonot belong to the Roman Rite. The point 
has sometimes been urged rather as a catch than seri- 


ously. As a matter of fact, the real basis, though it is 
superficially less obvious than rite, is patriarchate. 
Uniats are Catholics who do not belong to the Roman 
patriarchate. So these two remnants of other rites in 
the West do not constitute Uniat Churches. In the 
West, rite does not always follow patriarchate ; the 
great Gallican Church, with her own rite, was always 
part of the Roman patriarchate; so are Milan and To- 
ledo. This, however, raises a new difficulty; for it 
may be urged that in that case the Italo-Greeks are 
not Uniats, since they certainly belong to the Roman 
atriarchate. They do, of course; and they always 
ave done so legally. But the constitution of these 
Italo-Greek Churches was originally the result of an 
attempt on the part of the Eastern emperors (I^o HI, 
717-741, especially; see "'Orth. Eastern Church 45- 
47) to filch them from the Roman patriarchate and 
join them to that of Constantinople. Although the 
attempt did not succeed, the descendants of the Greeks 
in Calabria, Sicily, etc., have kept the Byzantine Rite. 
They are an exception to the rule, invariable in the 
East, that rite follows patriarchate, and are an excep- 
tion to the general principle about Uniats too . As they 
have no diocesan bishops of their own, on this ground 
it may well be denied that they form a Uniat Qiurch. 
An Italo-Greek may best be denned as a member of the 
Roman patriarchate in Italy, Sicily, or Corsica, who, 
as a memory of older arrangements, is still allowed to 
use the Byzantine Rite. With regard to the funda- 
mental distinction of patriarchate, it must be noted 
that it is no longer purely geographical. A Latin in 
the East belongs to the Roman patriarchate as much 
as if he lived in the West; Latin missionaries every- 
where and the new dioceses in Australia and America 
count as part of what was once the patriarchate of 
Western Europe. So also the Melkites in Leghorn, 
Marseilles, and Paris belong to the (Uniat) Byzantine 
patriarchate, though, as foreigners, they are temporar- 
ily subject to Latin bishops. 

A short enumeration and description of the Uniats 
will complete this picture of the Eastern Churches. 
It is, in the first place, a mistake (encoiuaged by East- 
ern schismatics and Anglicans) to look upon these 
ITniats as a sort of compromise lietween Latin and the 
other rites, or between Catholics and schismatics. 
Nor is it true that they are Catholics to whom grudg- 
ing leave has been given to keep something of their 
national customs. Their position is quite simple and 
quite logical. Thev represent exactly the state of the 
Eastern Churches before the schisms. They are en- 
tirely and uncompromisingly Catholics in our strictest 
sense of the word, cpiite as much as Latins. They ac- 
cept the whole (Catholic Eaith and the authority of the 
poT)e as visible head of the Catholic Church, as did St. 
Athanasius, St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom. They do 
not belong to the pope^s patriarchate, nor do they use 
his rite, any more than did the great saints of Eastern 
Christendom. They have their own rites and their 
own patriarchs, as had their fathers before the schism. 
Nor IS tliere any idea of compromise or concession 
about th is . The Cathol ic Church has never been iden- 
tified with the Western patriarchate. The pope’s 
position as patriarch of the West is as distinct from his 
papal rights as is his authority as local Bishop of 
Rome. It is no more necessary to belong to his patri- 
archate in order to acknowledge his supreme jurisdic- 
tion than it is necessary to have him for diocesan 
bishop. The Eastern Catholic Churches in union with 
the West have always been as much the ideal of the 
Church Universal as the Latin Church. If some of 
those Eastern Churches fall into schism, that is a mis- 
fortune which does not affect the others who remain 
faithful. If all fall away, the Eastern half of the 
Church disappears for a time as an actual fact ; it re- 
mains as a tneory and an ideal to be realized again as 
soon as they, or some of them, come back to union 
with Rome. 
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This is what has happened. There is at any rate no 
certain evidence of continuity from time before the 
schism in any of these Uniat Churches. Through the 
bad time, from the various schisms to the six^nth 
and seventeenth centuries, there are traces, isolated 
cc^es, of bishops who have at least wished for reunion 
with the West; but it cannot be claimed that any con- 
siderable body of Eastern Christians have kept the 
union throughout. The Maronites think they have, 
but they are mistaken ; the only real case is that of the 
Italo-Greeks (who have never been schismatic). 
Really the Uniat Churches were formed by Catholic 
missionaries since the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. And as soon as any number of Eastern Chris- 
tians were persuaded to reunite with the West, the 
situation that had existed before the schisms became 
an actual one again. They became Catholics ; no one 
thought of asking them to become Latins. They 
were given bishops and patriarchs of their own as suc- 
cessors of the ola Catholic Eastern bishops before the 
schism, and they became what all Eastern Christians 
had once been — Uniats. That the Uniats are com- 
paratively small bodies is the unfortunate result of the 
fact that the majority of their countrymen prefer 
schism. Our missionaries would willingly make them 
larger ones. But, juridically, they stand exactly 
where all the East once stood, before the Greek schism, 
or during the short-lived union of Florence (1439-53). 
And they have as much right to exist and be respected 
as have Latins, or the great Catholic bishops in the 
East had during the first centuries. The idea of latin- 
izing all Eastern Catholics, sometimes defended by 
people on our side whose zeal for uniformity is greater 
than their knowledge of the historical and juridical 
situation, is diametrically opposed to antiquity, to the 
Catholic system of ecclesiastical organization, and to 
the policy of all popes. Nor has it any hope of suc- 
cess. The East may become Catholic again; it will 
never be what it never has been — Latin. 

1. The Byzantine are those who correspond 

to the Orthodox. They all use the same (Byzantine) 
Rite ; but they are not all organized as one body. They 
form seven groups: (a) the Melkites in Swa and 
Eprpt (about 110,000), under a Patriarch of Antioch 
who administers, and bears the titles of, Alexandria 
and Jerusalem too. They have eleven dioceses and 
use Arabic liturgically with fragments of Greek, 
though any of their priests may (and some do) cele- 
brate entirely in Greek. The old name ^^Melkite”, 
which meant originally one who accepted the decrees 
of Chalcedon (and the imperial laws), as against the 
Jacobites and Copts, is now used only for these Uniats, 
(b) There are a few hundred Uniats of this Rite in 
Greece and Turkey in Europe. They use Greek litur- 
gically and depend on Latin delegates at Constanti- 
nople and Athens, (c) One Georgian congregation of 
Constantinople (last remnant of the old Georgian 
Church destroyed by Russia), who use their own lan- 
guage and obey the Latin Delegate, (d) The Ruthen- 
ians, of whom there are nearly four millions in Aus- 
tria-Hungary and hidden still in corners of Russia. 
They use Old Slavonic, (e) The Bulgarian Uniats 
(about 13,000), under two vicars Apostolic, who also 
use Old Slavonic, (f) Rumanian Uniats (about a 
million and a half) in Rumania, but chiefly in Tran- 
sylvania. They have four bishops and use their own 
language in the liturgy, (g) The Ttalo-Greeks (about 
50,000), a remnant of the old Church of Greater 
Greece. They are scattered about Calabria and 
Sicily, have a famous monastery near Rome (Grotta- 
ferrata) and colonies at Leghorn, Malta, Algiers, Mar- 
seilles, and Corsica, besides a church (St-Julien le 
Pauvre) at Paris. They use Greek liturgically, but, 
living as they do surrounded by Latins, they have 
considerably latinized their rites. 

ITiis completes the list of Byzantine Uniats, of 
whom it may be said that the chief want is organiza- 


tion among themselves. There hM often been talk of 
restoring a Uniat (Melkite) Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. It was said that Pope Leo XIII intended to 
arrange this before he died. If such a revival ever is 
made, the patriarch would have jurisdiction, or at 
least a primacy, over all (^’atholics of his Rite ; in this 
way the scattered unities of Melkites in Syria, Ruthen- 
ians in Hungary, Italo-Greeks in Sicily, and so on, 
would be linked together as are all other Uniat 
Churches. 

2. The Chaldees are Uniats converted from Nestor- 
ianism. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a 
complicated series of quarrels and schisms among the 
Nestorians led to not very stable unions of first one 
and then another party with the Holy See. Since 
that time there has always been a Uniat Patriarch of 
the Chaldees, though several times the person so ap- 
pointed fell away into schism again and had to be re- 
placed by another. The Chaldees are said now to 
number about 70,000 souls (Silbernagl, op. cit., 354; 
but Werner, “ OrbisTerr. (^ath.", 166, gives the number 
as 33,000). Their primate lives at Mosul, having the 
title of Patriarch of Babylon. Under him are two 
archbishoprics and ten other sees. There are monas- 
teries whose arrangements are very similar to those of 
the Nestorians. The liturgical books (in Syriac, 
slightly revised from the Nestorian ones) are printed 
by the Dominicans at Mosul. Most of their canon law 
depends on the Bull of Pius IX, “Reversuriis’* (12 
July, 1867), published for the Armenians and ex- 
tended to the Chaldees by another Bull, “Cum ec- 
clesiastical' (31 Aug., 1869). They have some stu- 
dents at the Propaganda College in Rome. 

3. The Uniat Copts have had a vicar Apostolic 
since 1781. Before that (in 1442 and again in 1713) 
the Coptic patriarch had submitted to Rome, but in 
neither case was the union of long duration. As the 
number of Catholics of this Rite has increased very 
considerably of late years, Leo XIII in 1895 restored 
the Uniat patriarchate. The patriarch lives at 
Cairo and rules over about 20,000 (’atholic Copts. 

4. The Ahyssiniansy too, had many relations with 
Rome in past times, and Latin missionaries built up a 
considerable Uniat Abyssinian Church. But re- 
peated persecutions and banishment of (-atholics pre- 
vented this community from becoming a permanent 
one with a regular hierarchy. Now that the Govern- 
ment is tolerant, some thousands of Abyssinians are 
Uniats. They have an Apostolic vicar at Keren. If 
their numbers increase, no doubt they wull in time be 
organized under a Uniat Abuna who should depend on 
the Uniat Coptic patriarch. Their liturgy, too, is at 
present in a state of disorganization. It seems that 
the Monophysite Abyssinian books will need a good 
deal of revision before they can be used by Catholics. 
Meanwhile the priests ordained for this rite have a 
translation of the Roman Mass in their own language, 
an arrangement that is not meant to be more than a 
temporary expedient. 

5. The Catholic Syrian Church dates from 1781. At 
that time a number of Jacobite bishops, priests, and 
lay people, who had agreed to reunion with Rome, 
elected one Ignatius Giarve to succeed the dead Jaco- 
bitepatriarch, George III. Giarve sent to Rome ask- 
ing for recognition and a pallium, and submitting in 
all things to the pope]s authority. But he was then 
deposed by those of his people who clung to Jacobit- 
ism, and a Jacobite patriaren was elected. From this 
time there have been two rival successions. In 1830 
the Catholic Syrians were acknowledged by the Turk- 
ish Government as a separate milkt. The Uniat patri- 
arch lives at Beirut, most of his flock in Mesopotamia. 
Under him are three archbishops and six other bish- 
ops, five monasteries, and about 25,000 families. 

6. There is also a Uniat Church of Malabar formed 
by the Synod of Diamper in 1599. This Church, too, 
haa passed through stormy periods; quite lately, since 
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the Vatican Council, a new schism has been formed 
from it of about 30,000 people who are in communion 
with neither the Catholics, nor the Jacobites, nor the 
Nestorians, nor any one else at all. There are now 
about 200,000 Malabar Uniats under three vicars 
Apostolic (at Trichur, Changanacherry, and Emacu- 
1am). 

7. The Uniat Armenians are an important body 
numbering altogether about 130,000 souLs (Silbernagl, 
344). Like their Gregorian countrymen they are 
scattered about the Ijcvant, and they have congrega- 
tions in Austria and Italy. There have \yeen several 
more or less temporary reunions of the Armenian 
Church since the fourteenth century, but in each case a 
rival Gregorian party set up rival patriarchs and bish- 
ops. The head of the Catholic Armenians is the Uniat 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople (since 1830), in 
whom is joined the patriarchate of Cilicia. He al- 
ways takes the name Peter, and rules over three titu- 
lar archbishops and fourteen sees, of which one is 
Alexandria and one Ispahan in Persia (Werner, 151 ; 
Silbernagl , 340) . After much dispute he is now recog- 
nized by the Porte as the head of a separate millet^ and 
he also represents before the Government all other 
Uniat bodies that have as yet no prilitical organization. 
There are also many Uniat Armenians in Austria- 
Hungary who are subject in Transylvania to the Latin 
bishops, but in Galicia to the Armenian Archbishop of 
Lemberg. In Russia there is an Armenian Uniat 
See of Artvin immediately subject to the pope. The 
Mechitarists (founded by Mechitar of Sebastc in 1711) 
are an important element of Annenian Catholicism. 
They are monks who follow the Rule of St. Benedict 
and have monasteries at San Lazzaro outside Venice, 
at Vienna, and in many towns in the Balkans, Ar- 
menia, and Russia. They have missions all over the 
Levant, schools, and presses that produce important 
liturgical, historical, and theological works. Since 
1809 all Annenian C'atholic priests must be celibate. 

8. Lastly, the Maronite Church is entirely Uniat. 
There is much dispute as to its origin and the reason of 
its separation from the Syrian national (^hurch. It is 
certain that it was formed around monasteries in the 
Lebanon founded by a certain John Maro in the fourth 
centurv. In spite of the indignant protests of all 
Maroriltcs (Assemani, ^^Bibl. Orient.'', II, 291 sq.; J. 
Debs, Maronite Bishop of Beirut, “ Lcs Maronites du 
Liban, leur constante perseverance dans la Foi catho- 
liqiie" etc.), there is no doubt that they were separated 
from the old See of Antioch by the fact that they were 
Monotheletes. They were reunited to the Roman 
Church in the twelfth century, and then (after a period 
of wavering) since 121(), when their patriarch, Jere- 
mias II, made his definite submission, they have been 
unswervingly faithful, alone among all Eastern 
Churches. As in other cOvses, the Maninitcs, too, are 
allowed to keep their old organization and titles. 
Their head is the Maronite ** Patriarch of Antioch and 
all the East", successor to Monothelete rivals of the 
old line, who, therefore, in no way represents the ori- 
ginal patriarchate (Duchesne, “Ongines du culte 
chr^tien", second ed., p. 05, note). He is also the 
civil head of his nation, although he has no berat 
from the sultan, and lives in a large palace at Bkerki 
in the Lebanon. He has under him nine sees and sev- 
eral titular bishops. There are many monasteries and 
convents. The present law of the Maronite Church 
was drawn up by the great national council held in 
1730 at the monastery of Our Lady of the Almond 
Trees (Deir Saldat al-Luaize), in the Lebanon. There 
are about 300,000 Maronites in the Ijebanon and scat- 
tered along the Syrian coast. Tliey also have colon- 
ies in Egypt and Cyprus, and numbers of them have 
lately begun to emigrate to America. They have a 
national college at Rome. 

This completes the list of all the Eastern Churches, 
whether schismatical or Uniat. 


In considering their general characteristics we must 
first of all again separate the Uniats from the others. 
Uniats are Catholics, and have as much right to be so 
treated as Latins. As far as faith and morals go they 
must be numbered with us; as far as the idea of an 
Eastern Church may now seem to connote schism or a 
state of opposition to the Holy 8ee, they repudiate it 
as stmngly as we do. Nevertheless, their position is 
very important as being the result of relations between 
Rome and the East, and as showing the terms on 
which reunion between East and West is possible. 

III. C'haracteristics of the Schismatical East- 
ern Churches. — Although these Churches have no 
communion among themselves, and although many of 
them are bitterly opposed to the others, there are cer- 
tain broad lines m wliich they may be classed together 
and contrasted with the West. 

The first of these is their national feeling. In all 
these groups the Church is the nation; the vehement 
and often intolerant ardour of what seems to be their 
religious conviction is always really national pride and 
national loyalty under the guise of theology. This 
strong national feeling is the natural result of their 
political circumstances. For centuries, since the first 
ages, various nations have lived side by side and have 
carrietl on bitter opposition against each other in the 
Levant. Syria, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the Balk- 
ans have never haa one homogeneous population 
speaking one language. From the beginning, nation- 
ality in these parts has been a question not of the soil, 
but of a community held together by its language, 
striving for supremacy with otner communities. Tlie 
Roman contest accentuated this. Rome and then 
Constantinople was always a foreign tyranny to Syr- 
ians and Egyptians. And already in the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era they began to accentuate 
their own nationalism, crushed in politics, by taking 
up an anti-imperial form of religion, by which they 
could express their hatred for the Government. Such 
an attitiule has characterized these nations ever since. 
Under the Turk, too, the only possible sei>arate organi- 
zation was and is an ecclesiastical one. The Turk 
even increased the confusion. He found a simple and 
convenient way of organizing the subject Christians by 
taking their religion as a basis. So the Porte recog- 
nizes each sect as an artificial nation (millet). The 
Orthodox Church became the “ Roman nation" (Rum 
millet), inheriting the name of the old Empire. Then 
there were the “Armenian nation" (Ermeni millet), 
the “('optic nation", and so on. Blood has nothing 
to do with it. Any subject of the Porte who joins the 
Orthodox Church becomes a Roman and is submitted 
politically to the oecumenical patriarch; a Jew who is 
converted by Armenians becomes an Armenian. True, 
the latest development of Turkish politics has modi- 
fied this artificial system, and there have been during 
the nineteenth century repeated attempts to set up 
one great Ottoman nation. But the effect of centuries 
is too deeply rooted, and the opposition between Islam 
and Christianity too great, to make this possible. A 
Mohammedan in Turkey, whether Turk, Arab, or 
negro, is simply a Moslem, and a Christian is a Roman, 
or Armenian, or Maronite, etc. Our Western idea of 
separating politics from religion, of being on the one 
haml loyal citizens of our country and on the other, as 
a quite distinct thing, members of some Church, is 
unknown in the East. The miUet is what matters; 
and the millet is a religious body. So obvious does 
this identification seem to them that till quite lately 
they applied it to us. A Cathojiic was (and still is to 
the more remote and ignorant pwple) a “French 
Christian", a Protestant an “English Christian"; in 
speaking French or Italian, Levantines constantly use 
the word nation for religion. Hence it is, also, that 
there are practically no conversions from one religion 
to another. Theology, doma, or any kind of relig- 
ious conviction counts for little or nothing. A man 
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keeps to his miUet and hotly defends it, as we do to our 
fatherlands; for a Jacobite to turn Orthodox would be 
hke a Frenchman turning German. 

We have noted that regions conviction counts for 
little. It is hard to say how much any of these bodies 
(Nestorian or Monophysite) are now even conscious of 
what was once the cardinal issue of their schism. The 
bishops and more educated clergy have no doubt a 
general and hazy idea of the question — Nestorians 
think that everyone else denies Christ’s real manhood, 
Monophysites that all their opponents “ divide Christ 
But what stirs their enthusiasm is not the metaphys- 
ical problem; it is the conviction that what they be- 
lieve is the faith of their fathers, the heroes of their 
“ nation who were persecuted by the other miUets, as 
they are to-day (for there everyone thinks that every- 
one else persecutes his religion) . Opposed to all these 
little mildl (plural of millet) there looms, each decade 
mightier and more dangerous, the West, Europe, 
Frengistan (of which the United States, of course, 
forms part to them). Their lands are overrun with 
Frengis; Frengi schools tempt their young men, and 
Frenffi churches, with eloquent sermons and attractive 
services, their women. They frequent the schools 
aswduously; for the Levantine has discovered that 
arithmetic, French, and physical science are useful 
helps to earning a good living. But to accept the 
Frengi religion means treason bo their nation. It is a 
matter of course to them that we are Catholics or 
Protestants, those are our mildl; but an Armenian, a 
Copt, a Nestorian does not become a Frengi, Against 
this barrier argument, quotation of Scripture, texts of 
Fathers, accounts of Church history, break in vain. 
Your opponent listens, is perhaps even mildly inter- 
ested, and then goes about his business as before. 
Frengis are very clever and learned; but of course he 
is an Armenian, or whatever it may be. Sometimes 
whole bodies move (as Nestorian dioceses have lately 
begun to coquet with Russian Orthodoxy), and then 
every member moves too. One cleaves to one’s millet 
whatever it does. Certainly, if the heacls of any body 
can be persuaded to accept reunion with Rome, the 
rank and file will make no difficulty, unless there be 
another party strong enough to proclaim that those 
heads have deserted the nation. 

The second characteristic, a corollary of the first^ is 
the intense conservatism of all these bodies. They chng 
fanatically to their rites, even to the smallest custom 
— because it is by these that the m^et is held together. 
Liturgical language is the burning question in the 
Balkans. They are all Orthodox, but inside the Ortho- 
dox Church there are various mildl — Bul^rs, Vlachs, 
Serbs^ Greeks, whose bond of union is the language 
used in church. So one understands the uproar made 
in Macedonia about language in the liturgy; the revo- 
lution among the Serbs of IJskub in 1896, when their 
new metropolitan celebrated in Greek (Orth. Eastern 
Church, 326); the ludicrous scandal at Monastir, in 
Macedonia, when they fought over a dead man's body 
and set the whole town ablaze because some wanted 
him to be buried in Greek and some in Rumanian (op. 
cit., 333). The great and disastrous Bulgarian schism, 
the schism at Antioch, are simply questions of the 
nationality of the clergy and the language they use. 

It follows then that the great difficulty in the 
way of reunion is this question of nationality. 
Theology counts for venr little. Creeds and argu- 
ments, even when people seem to make much of 
them, are really only shibboleths, convenient expres- 
sions of what they really care about-^their nation. 
The question of nature and person in Christ, the 
FUioque in the Creed, azyme bread, and so on do not 
really stir the heart of the Eastern Christian. But he 
will not become a Frenm, Hence the importance of 
the Uniat Churches. Once for all these people will 
never b^ome Latins, nor is there any reason why they 
should. The wisdom of the Holy See has always been 


to restore union, to insist on the Catholic Faith, and 
for the rest to leave each mUlet alone with its own 
native hierarchy, its own language, its own rites. 
When this is done we have a Uniat Church. 

IV. Rome and the Eastern Churches. — ^The 
attempts at reunion date from after the schism of 
Michael Cfierularius (1054). Before that Rome was 
little concerned about the older Nestorian and Mqno- 
physite schisms. The conversion of these people might 
well be left to their neighbours, the Catholics of the 
Eastern Empire. Naturally, in those days the Greeks 
set about this conversion in the most disastrous way 
conceivable. It was the Government of Constantinople 
that tried to convert them back along the most impos- 
sible line, by destroying their nationality and central- 
izing them under the patriarch of the imperial city. 
And the means used were, frankly and crudely, perse- 
cution. Monophysite conventicles were broken up by 
imperial soldiers, Monophysite bishops banished or 
executed. Of course this confirmed their hatred of 
Cffisar and Cfiesar’s religion. The East, before as well 
as after the great schism, did nothing towards pacify- 
ing the schismatics at its gates. Only quite lately has 
Russia taken a more reasonable and conciliatory atti- 
tude towards Nestorians in Persia and Abyssinians, 
who are outside her political power. Her attitude 
towards people she can persecute may be seen in her 
abominable treatment of the Armenians in Russia. 
It was, in the first instance, with the Orthodox that 
Rome treated with a view to reunion. The Second 
Council of Lyons (1274) and the Council of Ferrara- 
Florence (1438-39) were the first efforts on a large 
scale. And at Florence were at least some representa- 
tives of all the other Eastern Churches; as a kind of 
supplement to the great affair of the Orthodox, reunion 
with them was considered too. None of these re- 
unions were stable. Nevertheless they were, and they 
remain, important facts. They (the union of Florence 
especially) were preceded by elaborate discussions in 
which the attitudes of East and W est. Orthodox and 
Catholic, were clearly compared. Every question was 
examined — the primacy, the Filioquej azyme bread, 
purgatory, celibacy, etc. The Council of Florence has 
not been forgotten in the East. It showed Eastern 
Christians what the conditions of reunion are, and it 
has left them always conscious that reunion is possible 
and is greatly desired by Rome. And on the other 
hand it remains always as an invaluable precedent for 
the Roman Court. The attitude of the Holy See at 
Florence was the only right one: to be quite unswerv- 
ing in the question of faith and to concede everything 
else that possibly can be conceded. There is no need 
of uniformity in rites or in canon law; as long as prac- 
tices are not absolutely bad and immoral, each Church 
may work out its own development along its own 
lines. Customs that would not suit the W est may suit 
the East very well; and we have no right to quarrel 
with such customs as long as they are not forced upon 
us. So, at Florence, in all these matters there was no 
attempt at changing the old order. Each Church was 
to keep its own liturgy and its own canon law as far as 
that was not incompatible with the Roman primacy, 
which is de fide. The very decree that proclaimed the 
primacy added the clause, that the pope guides and 
rules the whole Church of God ** without prejudice to 
the rights and privileges of the other patriarchs”. 
And the East was to keep its married clergy and its 
leavened bread, was not to say the Filwqrn in the 
Creed, nor use solid statues, nor do any of the thinra 
th^ resent as being Latin. This has b^n the attitude 
of Rome ever since. Many popes have published de- 
crees, Encyclicals, Bulls that show that they have 
never forgotten the venerable and ancient Churches 
cut off from us by these schisms; in all these docu- 
ments consistently the tone and attitude are the same. 
If there has been any latinizing movement among 
Uniats, it has sprung up among themselves; they have 
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occasionally been disposed to copy practices of the far 
richer and mightier Latin Church with which they are 
\init6d. But all the Roman documents point the other 
way. If any Eastern customs have been discouraged 
or forbidden, it is because they were obviously abuses 
and immoral like the quasi-hereditary patriarchate of 
the Nestorians, or sheer paganism like the supersti- 
tions f orbidden by the Maroni te Synod of 1 736. True, 
their liturgical books have been altered in places; true 
also that in the past these corrections were made some- 
times by well-meaning officials of Propajjanda whose 
liturgical knowledge was not equal to their pious zeal. 
But in this case, too, the criterion was not conformity 
with the Roman Rite, but purification from supposed 
(sometimes mistakenly supposed) false doctrine. That 
the Maronite Rite is so latinized is due to its own 
clergy. It was the Maronites themselves who insisted 
on using our vestments, our azyme bread, our Com- 
munion under one kind, till these things had to be 
recognized, because they were already ancient customs 
to them prescribed by the use of generations. 

A short survey of papal documents relating to the 
Eastern Churches will make these points clear. — Be- 
fore Pius IX, the most important of these documents 
was Benedict XIV's Encyclical “Allat» sunt" of 2 
July, 1755. In it the pope is able to quote a long list 
of his predecessors who had already cared for the 
Eastern Churches and their rites. He mentions acts 
of Innocent III (1198-1216), Honorius III ^216-27), 
Innocent IV (1243-54), Alexander IV (1254-61), 
Gregory X (1271-76), Nicholas III (1277-80), Eugene 
IV (1431-47), Leo X (1513-21), Clement VII (1523- 
34), Pius IV (1559-65), all to this effect. Gregory 

XIII (1572-85) founded at Rome colleges for Greeks, 
Maronites, Armenians. In 1602 Clement VIII pub- 
lished a decree allowing Ruthenian priests to celebrate 
their rite in Latin churches. In 1624 Urban VllI for- 
bade Ruthenians to become Latins, and Clement 
IX, in 1669, published the same order for Uniat Ar- 
menians (Allat® sunt, I). Benedict XIV not only 
quotes these examples of former popes, he confirms 
the same principle by new laws. In 1742 he had re- 
established the Ruthenian Church with the Byzan- 
tine Rite after the national Council of Zamosc, con- 
firming again the laws of (Element VIII in 1595. When 
the Mel kite Patriarch of Antioch wanted to change the 
use of the Presanctified Liturgy in his Rite, Benedict 

XIV answered: “The ancient rubrics of the Greek 
Church must be kept unaltered, and your priests must 
be made to follow tnem" (Bullarium Ben. A IV., Tom. 
I). He ordains that Melkites who, for lack of a priest 
of their own Rite, had been baptized by a Latin, should 
not be considered as having changed to our Use: “We 
forbid absolutely that any Catholic Melkites who fol- 
low the Greek Rite should pass over to the Latin Rite " 
(ib., cap. xviii). The Encyclical “Allatse sunt" for- 
bids mLssionaries to convert schismatics to the Latin 
Rite; when they become Catholics they must join the 
corresponding Uniat (Church (XI). In the Bull “ Etsi 
pastoralis’* (1742) the same pope orders that there 
shall be no precedence because of Rite. Each prelate 
shall have rank according to his own position or the 
date of his ordination ; in mixed dioceses, if the bishop 
is Latin (as in Southern Italy), he is to have at least 
one vicar-general of the other Rite (IX). 

Most of all did the last two popes show their con- 
cern for Ecistern Christendom. Each by a number of 
Acts carried on the tradition of conciliation towards 
the schismatical Churches and of protection of ITniat 
Rites. Pius IX, in his Encyclical In Suprema Petn 
(Epiphany, 1848), again assures non-Uniats that we 
will keep unchanged your liturgies, which ind^d we 
greatly honour"; schismatic clergy who join the 
Catholic Church are to ke^ the same rank and posi- 
tion as they had before. In 1853 the Uniat Ruman- 
ians were given a bishop of their own Rite, and in the 
Allocution made on that occasion, as well as in the one 


to the Armenians on 2 February, 1854, he again in- 
sists on the same principle. In 1860 the Bulgars, dis- 
gusted with the Phanar (the Greeks of Constantino- 
ple), approached the Catholic Armenian patriarch, 
Hassun; he, and the pope confirming him, promised 
that there should be no latinizing of their Rite. 
Pius IX founded, 6 January, 1862, a separate depart- 
ment for the Oriental Rites as a special section of the 
great Propaganda Congregation. Leo XIII in 18^ 
wrote a letter to the Armenians (Paterna charitas) in 
which he exhorts the Gregorians to reunion, always on 
the same terms. But his most important act, per- 
haps the most important of all documents of this kind, 
is the Encyclical “Orientalium dignitas ecclesiarum" 
of 30 November, 1894. In this letter the pope re- 
viewed and confirmed all similar acts of his predeces- 
sors and then strengthened them by yet severer laws 
against any form of latinizing the East. The first 
part of the Encyclical quotes examples of the care of 
former popes for Eastern Rites, especially of Pius IX; 
Pope I^eo remembers also what he himself has already 
done for the same cause — the foundation of colleges at 
Rome, Philippopoli, Adrianople, Athens, and St. Ann 
at Jerusalem. He again commands that in these col- 
leges students should be exactly trained to observe 
their own rites. He praises these venerable Eastern 
liturgies as representing most ancient and sacred 
traditions, and quotes again the text that has been 
used so often for this purpose, circumdata varietate 
applied to tlie queen, who is the Church (Ps. xliv, 10). 
The Constitutions of Benedict XIV against latinizers 
are confirmed ; new and most severe laws are promul- 
gate(l: any missionary who tries to persuade a Uniat 
to join the Latin Rite is ijm facto suspended, and is to 
be expelled from his place. In colleges where boys of 
different Rites are eaucated there are to be priests of 
each Rite to administer the sacraments. In case of 
need one may receive a sacrament from a priest of an- 
other Rite ; but for Communion it should be, if possible, 
at least one who uses the same kind of bread. No 
length of use can prescribe a change of Rite. A 
woman in marrying may conform to her husband’s 
Rite, but if she becomes a widow she must go back to 
her own. 

In the Encyclical “Prseclara gratulationis", of 20 
June, 1894, that has been often described as “Leo 
XIIUs testament", he again turned to the Eastern 
Churches and invited them in the most courteous and 
the gentlest way to come back to communion with us. 
He assures schismatics that no great difference exists 
between their faith and ours, and repeats once more that 
he would provide for all their customs without narrow- 
ness (Ortn. Eastern Church, 434, 435). It was this 
letter that called forth the unpardonably offensive 
answer of Anthimos VII of Constantinople (op. cit., 
435-438). Nor, as long as he lived, did Leo XIII 
cease caring for Eastern Churches. On 1 1 J une, 1895, 
he wrote the letter “Unitas Christiana" to the Copts, 
and on 24 December of the same year he restored the 
ITniat Coptic patriarchate. Lastly, on 19 March, 
1895, in a motu projtriOf he again insisted on the rever- 
ence due to the Eastern Churches and explained the 
duties of Latin delegates in the East. As a last ex- 
ample of all, Pius X in his Allocution, after the now 
famous celebration of the Byzantine Liturgy in his 
presence on 12 February, 1908, again repeated the 
same declaration of respect for Eastern rites and cus- 
toms and the same assurance of his intention to pre- 
serve them (Echos d’Orient, May, 1908, 129-31). 
Indeed this spirit of conservatism with regard to litur- 
gies is in our own time growing steadily at Rome with 
the increase of liturgical knowledge, so that there is 
reason to believe that whatever unintentional mis- 
takes have been made in the past (chiefly with regard 
to the Maronite and Uniat Armenian rites') will now 
gradually be corrected, and that the tradition of the 
most entire acceptance and recognition of other rites 
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in the East will be maintained even more firmly than 
in the past. 

On the other hand, in spite of occasional outbursts 
of anti-papal feeling on the part of the various chiefs 
of these Churches, it is certain that the vision of unity 
is beginning to make itself seen very widely in the 
East. In the first place, education and contact with 
Western Europeans inevitably breaks down a great 
part of the old prejudice, jealousy, and fear of us. It 
was a Latin missionary who said lately: '^They are 
finding out that we are neither so vicious nor so clever 
as they had thought.’* And with this intercourse 
grows the hope of regeneration for their own nations 
by contact with the West. Once they realize that we 
do not want to eat them up, and that their milal are 
safe, whatever happens, they cannot but see the ad- 
vantages we have to offer them. And with this feel- 
ing goes the gradual realization of something larger in 
the way of a Church than their own milal. Hitherto, 
it was difficult to say what the various Eastern schis- 
matics understood by the Catholic Church” in the 
creed. The Orthodox certainly always mean their own 
communion only (“ Orth. Eastern Church”, 366-370) ; 
the other smaller bodies certainly hold that they alone 
have the true faith ; every one else — especially Latins 
— Ls a heretic. So, presumably, for them, too, the 
Catholic Church is only their own body. But this is 
passing with the growth of more knowledge of other 
countries and a juster sense of perspective. The Nes- 
torian who looks at a map of trie world can hardly go 
on believing that his sect is the only and whole Church 
of Christ. And with the apprehension of larger is- 
sues there comes the first wish for reunion. For a 
Church consisting of mutually excommimicate bodies 
is a monstrosity that is rejected by everyone (except 
perhaps some Armenians) in the East. 

The feeling out towards the West for sympathy, 
help, and i>erhaps eventually communion, is in the cli- 
rection of Catholics, not of Protestants. Protestant- 
ism is too remote from all their theology, and its 
principles are too destructive of all their system for it 
to attract them. Harnack notes this of Russians: 
that their more friendly feeling towards the West 
tends Homeward, not in an Evangelical direction 
(Reden und Aufsatze, II, 279); it is at least equally 
true of other Eastern Churches. When the convic- 
tion has spread that they have everything to gain by 
becoming again members of a really universal Church, 
that union with Rome means all the advantages of 
Western ideas and a sound theological position, and 
that, on the other hand, it leaves the national millet 
untouched, un-latinized, and only the stronger for so 
powerful an alliance, then indeed the now sliadowy 
and remote issues about nature and person in Christ, 
the entirely artificial grievances of the Filioque and 
our azyme bread will easily be buried in the dust that 
has gathered over them for centuries, and Eastern 
Christians may some day wake up and find that there 
is nothing to do but to register again a union that 
ought never to have been broken. 

Eastern Churches in General . — Kattenbubch, der 

vergletchenden Confessionskunde (Freiburg im Br., 1892), I; 
SiLBERNAQL, Vcrfassung und gegenwiirtiger Bestand sdmtltcher 
Kirchen des Orients (2nd ed., llatisbon, 1904); DOlunuer, 
Ueber die Wiedervereinigung tier chrtsihehen Kirchen (Munich, 
1888): Duchesne (Paris, 1890), tr. Mathews, 

The Churches Separated from Rome (London, 1908); Lequien, 
Oriens Chrtstianus (3 vols., Paris, 1740); d'Avbil, Les ighses 
autonomea et autoeSpheUes (Paris, 1895). 

Separate Churches . — Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern 
Chum (London, 1907), and works mentioned in the biblio- 
flORphy, pp. xv-xxvii; Denzinoer, Ritus OrierUalium (2 vols., 
Wtirzourg, 1863); Absemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis (Home, 
1719-28); Badger, The Nestoriana and their Ritual (2 vols., 
London, 1852); Perkins^ A Residence of Eight Years in Persia 
among the Nestorian Christians (New York 1843); Wiqram, 
The Doctrinal Position of the Assyrian or East Syrian Church 
(London, 1908); Vansleb, Histoire de VSglise d*Alexandrie 
(Paris, 1677); Abudachna, Historia Jacdoitarum seu Cop- 
torum in Mqypto^ 1/yhia. Nubia. Ethiopia hahUarUium. ed. 
Sbelbn (L(ibwk, 1733h Werner, Lehre und Oesehichte der 
Abeaainisehen Kir^ in Zeitschnft fiXr hath. Theol. (1892). For 


the Syrian Jacobites, see AssaifANX, op. cit. aupm. II; Kletn, 
Jacobus Baradeus de Siichler der Syriache monophysietiache 
(Leyden, 1882); Lynch, Armenia (2 vols., ^ndon, IMl); 
UERiKANN, Die Kirche dw Thomaschristen (Gtitersloh, 1877); 
Rae, The Syrian Church in India (London, 1892). 

The Uniats.— Missionea Catholicce (Rome. Propaganda Press, 
1907); KOhler. Die kathcl. Kirchen des (Darm- 

stadt, 1898): Werner, Orbis Terrarum Catholicus (Freibunjf 
im Br., 1890;, x, xi, xv, xvi-xxiv; Silbernagl. op. cU.. Pt, II, 
325-85; 'Sii.LEa. Kalendarium manuale (2nd ed., 2 vols., Inns- 
bruck. 18M-7), contains valuable notes and statistic of Unwt 
Churches; d’Avhil, Documents relatifa aux igliaesd' Orient (3rd 
ed., Paris, 1885), a selection of documents to illustrate their 
relations with Rome: George Ebedjksu Khayyath, Syri 
onentalca sen Chaldan Nestoriani et Rom. Ponhficum jmmatus 
(Rome, 1870); Giamil, Oenuince relationes inter aedem Apoatoli- 
cam et Assyriorum onentalium seu Chaldceorum ecclesiam 
(Rome, 1W2): Vernier, Histoire du patriarcat armfnien 
catholique (Pans, 1891): Murad, Notice histqnque sur Vongine 
de la nation Maronite (Paris, 1844); Debs, Les Maromtes du 
Ltban (Paris, 1876). ^ 

Adrian Fortescue. 


Easterwine (or Eosterwini), Abbot of Wear- 
mouth, was the nephew of St. Benedict Biscop; b. 650, 
d. 7 March, 686. Descended from the noblest stock 
of Northumbria, as a young man he led the life of a 
soldier in the army of King Egfrid, the son of Oswy. 
When twenty-four years old he gave up the soldier's 
profession to become a monk in the monastery of 
Wearmouth, then ruled over by St. Benedict Biscop. 
He is described as a noble youth, conspicuous for his 
humility and bodily activity, but withal infinitely 
gentle; a most exact observer of rule and one who 
loved to perform the lowliest work. He was ordained 
priest in the year 679, and in 682 St. Benedict ap- 
pointed him abbot of W’earmouth as coadjutor to him- 
self. As superior when he was compelled to reprove 
a fault, it was done with such tender sadness that the 
culprit felt himself incapable of any new offence 
which should bring a cloud over the benign brightness 
of that beloved face”. In the year 080 a deadly pesti- 
lence overspread the country; it attacked the com- 
munity at Wearmouth and the youthful abbot was 
one of its victims. He bade farewell to all, the day 
before he died, and passed away on 7 March, when 
only thirty-six years old. St. Benedict was absent in 
Rome at the time of his death and Sigfried was chosen 
by the monks as his successor. Easterwine is not 
known to have been the author of any works. 

Montalembekt, 2'/ic Monks of the HW (l^ondon, 1847), IV, 
450 8Qq ; Bede, Vitfp ahhatum in Wiramuthn et Girvum in Opera 
Omnia. VII; Acta SS. (Venire, 1735), March, VIII, 650. 

G. E. Hind. 


Easton, Adam, Cardinal, b. at Easton in Norfolk; 
d. at Rome, 15 Sept, (according to others, 20 Oct.), 
1397. He joined tlie Benedictines at Norwich. He 
probably accompanied Archbishop Langham to Rome 
and, being a man of learning and ability, obtained a 
post in the Curia. He was made Cartfinal-priest of 
the title of St. Cecilia by Urban VI, probably in Dec., 
1381. On 7 March, 1381 or 1382, he was nominated 
Dean of York. In 1385 he was imprisoned by Urban 
on a charge of conspiring with five other cardinals 
against the pope and was deprived of his cardinalate 
and deanery. The next pope, Boniface IX, restored 
his cardinalate 18 Dec., 1389, and for a time Easton 
returned to England, where he held a prebend in Salis- 
bury cathedral, which he subsequently exchanged 
for the living of Heygham in Norwich. He wrote many 
works, none of which are extant, and is stated to have 
composed the Office for the Visitation of Our Lady, 

CiACCxjNius, Vitee Poniif. (Rome,1677); Qonwis. de Pressuli- 
bus Anglite (London, 1742), 793; Wiluamb, Lives of the Eng- 
iMh Cardinals (London, 1868), I, vii; Creighton, History of 
the Papacy (London. 1M2), I. 80 sqq.; Poole in Diet. Nat. 

Biog.t 8. V. 

Edwin Burton. 

East Syrian Bite. See Syrian Kite. 

Eata» Saint, second Bishop of Hexham; date of 
birth unknown; d. 26 October. 686. Whether this 
disciple of St. Aidan was of the En glish ^ or of the abo- 
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riginal Pictish, race, there is no means of judging. As 
early as 651 he was elected Abbot of Melrose, which 
was then within the metropolitan jurisdiction of York. 
With the increase of the Christian population in north- 
eastern Britain, the spiritual government of a territory 
so wide as that which was then called Northumbria 
became too heavy a charge for one see; accordingly 
in 678 Archbishop Theodore constituted Bernicia 
(that part of the Northumbrian realm wliich lay to the 
north of the River Tees) a suffragan diocese and conse- 
crated Eata its bishop. The new diocese was to have 
two episcopal sees, one at Hexham and tlie other at 
Lindisfarne, at the two extremities of what is now the 
County of Northumberland. Eata was to be styled 
“ Bishop of the Bemicians This arrangement lasted 
only three years, and the See of Hexham was then 
assigned to Trumbert, while Eata kept Lindisfarne. 
In 684, after the death of Trumbert, St. Cuthbert was 
elected Bishop of Hexham, but when the latter ex- 
pressed a desire to remain in his old home rather than 
remove to the more southern see, Eata readily con- 
sented to exchange with him, and for the last two years 
of his life occupied the See of Hexham, while Cuthbert 
ruled as bishop at Lindisfarne. Like most of the early 
saints of the English Church, St. Eata was canonized 
by general repute of sanctity among the faithful in the 
regions which he helped to Christianize. His feast is 
kept on 26 October, the day of his death. 

Ac/a aSS. (1864), Xl, 922 sqq.; Raikr, Miscellanea hiogr. 
(Surtees Soc,, 1838), XV, 119; Twipiden ed., Richard op Hex- 
ham, Chronicles: Bede, Hist. Eccl., Ill, IV; Hunt in Diet. Nat. 
Biogr.t s. v.; Bright in Diet. Christ. Biwr., s. v. 

E. Macpherson. 

Ebbo (Ebo), Archbishop of Reims, b. towards the 
end of the eighth century; d. 20 March, 851. Though 
born of German serfs, he was educated at the court of 
Charlemagne who gave him his liberty. After his ele- 
vation to the priesthood he became librarian of Louis 
le D^bonnaire and was his councillor in the govern- 
ment of Aquitaine. When Louis liecame emperor he 
appointed Ebbo archbishop of the vacant See of 
Reims in 816. Acting on the suggestion of the em- 
peror, he went to Rome in 822, in order to obtain per- 
mission from Pope Paschal I to preach the Gospel to 
the Danes. The pope not only gave his sanction but 
also appointed Ebbo papal legate for the North. In 
company with a certain Halit gar, probably the one 
who was Bishop of Cambrai (817-831), and Willerich, 
Bishop of Bremen, he set out for Denmark in the 
spring of 823, and after preaching with some success 
during the following summer he returned to France in 
the autumn of the same year. Twice again he re- 
turned to Denmark, but each time his stay was of 
short duration and without any lasting effect on the 
pagan Danes whose Christianization was brought 
about a few vears later by St. Ansgar. When, in 830, 
the sons of tlie emperor rose in rebellion against their 
father, Ebbo supported the emf>eror; but three years 
later he turned against him and on 13 November, 833, 
presided at the shameful scene enacted in the Church 
of St. Mary at Soissons, where the aged emperor was 
deposed and compelled to perform public penance for 
crimes which he had not committed. As a reward for 
this disgraceful act Ebbo received the rich Abbey of 
St. Vaast from Lothaire. He continued to support 
the rebellious Lothaire even after Louis had been 
solemnly reinstated in March, 834. Being prevented 
by a severe attack of the gout from following L^ 
thaire to Italy he took refuge in the cell of a hermit 
near Paris, but was found out and sent as prisoner to 
the Abbey of Fulda. On 2 February, 835, he ap- 
peared at the Synod of Thionville, where in the pres- 
ence of the emperor and forty-three bishops he solemn- 
ly declared the monarch innocent of the crimes of 
which he had accused him at Soissons, and 28 
Februaiy, 835, made a public recantation from the 
pulpit of the cathedral of Metz. 

V.— 10 


Returning to the synod at Thionville, Ebbo was de- 
posed by the emperor and the assembled bishops and 
brought back as prisoner to the Abbey of Fulda. 
Somewhat later he was given in custody to Bishop 
Frdculf of Lisieux and afterwards to Aboot Boso of 
Fleury. When Lothair became emperor, Ebbo was 
restored to the See of Reims, in December, 840, but a 
year later, when Charles the Bald invaded the north- 
eastern part of France, he was again driven from his 
see. Many had considered Ebbo’s reinstatement by 
Lothair unlawful, and Hincinar, who became Arch- 
bishop of Rcinas in 845, refused to recognize the ordi- 
nations administered by him after his reinstatement. 
The Council of Soissons(853) declared the ordinations 
invalid. There seems to be little doubt that the 
pseudo-Isidorian Decretals have as their author one of 
the ecclesiastics ordained by Ebbo after his reinstate- 
ment. Ebbo found shelter at the court of Lothair, 
who gave him the incomes of several abbeys and used 
him for various legations. In 844 Ebbo requested 
Pope Sergius II to restore him to the See of Reims but 
was admitted only to lay communion. A few other 
attempts to regain his former see were likewise unsuc- 
cessful. When Lothair could make no further use of 
Ebbo he discarded him, but Ebbo found a supporter 
in Louis the German, who appointed him Bishop of 
Hildesheim some time between April, 845, and Octo- 
ber, 847. Ebbo is the author of the “Apologeticum 
Ebbonis^', a short apologetic narrative of his deposi- 
tion and reinstatement. It is published in Mansi, 
“Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum’*, XIV, 775-9, 
and in Migne, P. L., CXVI, 11-16. 

Flodoardub, Histona Remensts Eccleatcs in Mon. Germ. Hxat.^ 
Script.^ XIII, 467 sqq.; Guizot, HtsUnre de VEgliae de Rheima 
(Fans, 1824). 193-220; Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Early 
Middle Ages (London and St. Louis. 1906), II, 246 sqq. et passim; 
Hefele, Concihengeschichte f^l'reiburg im Br., 1879), IV, pas- 
sim; Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Leipzig, 1900), 
II, 670 sqq. et passim; Simbon, Jahrbtlcherdes frdnkisehm Retches 
unter Ludwig dem Fmmmen (Leipzig, 1874), I, 207 saq.; 
SciiRdRs, Hmkmar, Erzbischcf von Reims (Freiburg im Br., 
1884). 27 sqq.; Wattenbach. Deutschlands Geschtmtsquellen 
im Miiielaltert 7th ed. (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1904), I, 326. et 
passim. 

Michael Ott. 

Ebendorfer, Thomas, German chronicler, pro- 
fessor, and statesman, b, 12 August, 1385, at Hasel- 
hach, in Upper Austria; d. at Vienna, 8 Jan., 1464. 
lie made his higher studies at the University of Vi- 
enna, wWe in 1412 he received the degree of Master 
of Arts. Until 1427 he was attached to the Faculty 
of Arts and lectured on Aristotle and Latin grammar. 
After 1419 he was also admitted to the theological 
faculty as cursor biblicus. In 1427 he was made licen- 
tiate and in 1428 master of theology; soon after he 
became dean of the theological faculty, in which body 
he was a professor until his death. Three several 
times, 1423, 1429, and 1445 he was rector of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna; he was also canon of St. Stephen’s, 
and engaged in the apostolic ministry as preacher and 
as pastor of Perchtoldsdorf and of Falkenstein near 
Vienna. He ranks high among the professors of the 
University of Vienna in the fifteenth century. In 
the struggles which it had to sustain he championed the 
rights and interests of the university with zeal and 
energy. lie represented the university at the Council 
of Basle (1432-34), took an active part in all its dis- 
cussions, and was one of the delegates sent by the 
council to Prague to confer with the Hussites. From 
1440 to 1444 he was sent to various cities as ambassa- 
dor of Emperor Frederick III. He disapproved of the 
attitude of the Council of Basle towards both pope 
and emperor, and eventually withdrew from it. His 
advocacy of the rights of the Vienna University, 
coupled with the attacks of his opponents lost him the 
favour of the emperor, who saw in him a secret enemy. 
In 1451 and 1452 he was in Italy and went to Rome 
where he obtained from the pope a confirmation of the 
privileges of the University of Vienna. In the war 
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between Frederick III and Albert of Brandenburg he 
tried to act as mediator but only fell into greater dis- 
favour with Frederick. His last years were clouded 
by the disturbances of the years 1461-1463 during 
which Atistria had much to suffer from the Bohemian 
king, George of Podiebrad, and from internal con- 
flicts. 

Ebendorfer is one of the most prominent chron- 
iclers of the fifteenth century. His “ Chronicon Aus- 
trisB ** is a dull but frank and very detailed history of 
Austria to 1463. From 1400 on it is an indispensa- 
ble source of Austrian history (ed. Fez in Scriptores 
rerum Austriacarum**, II, Leipzig, 1725,689-986; in 
this edition all of Book I and part of Book II were 
omitted) . H is account of the Council of Basle appears 
in the **Diarium gestorum concilii Basileensis pro 
reductione Bohemorum^’ (ed. Birk in Monumenta 
concilii Basileensis, Scriptores, I, Vienna, 1875, 701- 
783). He wrote also a history of the Roman em- 
perors, “Chronica re^m Romanorum**; Books VI 
and VII, which are of independent value as sources, 
were edited by Pribram in the “ Mitteilungen des In- 
stituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung'*, 
third supplementary volume (Innsbruck, 1890-94), 
38-222. Many of his writings are as yet unedited, 
among them commentaries on Biblical books, ser- 
mons, “Liber de schismatibus’*, “Liber Pontificum 
Romanorum** (see Levinson^ “Thomas Ebendorfers 
Liber Pontificum ” in “ Mitteilungen des Institute fur 
Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung”, XX, 1899, 
69-99). 

Aschbacm, Oetich. der Wiener Vniveraitbt (Vienna, 1865), 
493-525; Zeissberq, Thomas Ebendorfer als Oescfiichlsschreiber 
in Oesterr. Wochenachrift fur Literatur and Kunst (1864), III, 
769-810; AUoenu‘%ne deutsebe Biographie (Leipzig. 1877), a. v.; 
Hurter, Nomendator (Innsbruck, 1906), II, 932 aq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Eberhard, Matthias, Bishop of Trier, b. 15 
Nov., 1815, at Trier (Germany), d. there 30 May, 
1876. After successfully completing the gymnasium 
course of his native town, he devoted himself to the 
study of theology, was ordained in 1839, and soon 
aher made assistant at St. Castor’s in (’oblenz. In 
1842 Bishop Arnoldi made him his private secretary, 
and, at the end of the same year, professor of dog- 
matics in the seminary of Trier. From 1849 to 1862 he 
was director of the seminary and also preacher at the 
cathedral; in 1850 he became a member of the chap- 
ter; from 1852 to 1856 he was representative of his fel- 
low-citizens in the Prussian Lower Chamber, where he 
joined the Catholic section. On 7 April, 1862, he was 
preconized as auxiliary Bishop of feer; after Ar- 
noldi’s death he was proposed for the episcopal see, 
but the Prussian Government acknowledged him only 
after the death of Amoldi's successor, Pell(rram,16 July, 
1867. Having chosen St. Charles Borromco for his 
ideal, he spared no exertion, on the one hand, to make 
his cler^ learned, zealous, devout, and thoroughly 
culturedVfl-DL^f other to cultivate a truly Christian 

and religious spirit in the people. To attain this 
double end, he bestowed very great care upon his sem- 
inary and demanded a conscientious observation of 
his rules on the pastoral conferences and the annual 
retreat. In the parishes he insisted on the instruction 
in Christian doctrine and on the giving of missions, 
took care that religious associations were established, 
especially among the youths and men, and tried to 
found everywhere good libraries for the people. At 
the Vatican Council he appeared several times as 
a speaker; he belonged to the minority of the bishops, 
who considered the definition of the pope’s infallibility 
as inopportune for the time being; but as soon as the 
matter had been decided, he published the constitu- 
tion at once. When, in the bepnning of the seventies, 
the Prussian Government washed to fetter bishops and 
priests by its ecclesiastico-political legislation. Bishop 
El^rhara unflinchingly defended the rights of the 


Church and thus became one of the first victims of the 
so-call^ KvUurkampf. At first he was fined an ex- 
orbitant sum, but since he could not pay it, he was 
retained in the prison of Trier from 6 March to 31 
December, 1874. New persecutions began after he 
had been dismissed ; the jaourishing institutions which 
belonged to the Church were closed and the appoint- 
ment of priests was made impossible; the mef at the 
unhappy condition of his diocese accelerat^ his death. 
He is tne author of a dissertation “ De tituli Sedis Apos- 
tolicee ad insigniendam sedem Romanam usu antique ac 
vi singular! ’’ (Trier, 1846) . His sermons, masterpieces 
of oratory, were edited after his death by Ditscheid 
in 6 vols. (Trier, 1877-1883; Freiburg, 1894-1903). 

MtjLLER, Matthtaa Eberhard (W(ir*burg, 1874); Krapt, Mat- 
thiaa Eberhard (Trier, 1878); Ditscheib, Matthias Eberhard tm 
Kidturkampf (Trier, 1900). ^ 

Patricius Schlager. 

Eberhard of Ratisbon (or Salzburg ; also called 
Eberhardus Altahensis), a German chronicler who 
flourished about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Hardly anything is known of his life ; the only 
positive facts are obtained from documents of the 
ears 1294-1305, which show that within this period 
e was active as a mngister, August inian canon, and 
archdeacon. He is the author of a chronicle that 
begins with the election of Rudolf of Hapsburg and 
extends to 1305. He desired to give an account of 
Bavarian history only, but was unable to fully exe- 
cute this intention. In reality he describes more or 
less fully events occurring outside of Bavaria that 
seem to him of importance. Tlie value of the chron- 
icle is increased by the greater detail with which he 
treats the last five years, and in this part are also 
added important letters which serve to make the nar- 
rative more life-like. There is no doubt that the work 
was influenced by Hermann, the celebrated Abbot of 
Niederaltaich, the founder of a new and brilliant 
period of annalistic writing and to whom is due a won- 
derful development in the art of historical writing in 
Bavaria during the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The “Annales” of Eberhard were formerly 
held to be a direct continuation of Hermann’s chron- 
icle, but in the introduction to his edition of the 
“Annales” Jaff6 has disproved this hypothesis. 
Eberhard ’s chronicle is, rather, an independent work, 
connected with its continuations (the so-called “Con- 
tinuatio Altahensis” and the “Continuatio Ratispo- 
nensis”) only by their occasional paraphrases of what 
Eberhard has said or by information they occasionally 
add to his statements. The earliest edition of the 
“Annales” is that of H. Canisius in his “I^ectiones 
antinuffi”, I, 307-358. An improved edition was 
published by Bohmer, “Fontes”, IT, 526-553, and 
another by Jaff5 in “Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores’', 
XVI, 592-605. 

Keur, Hermann von AUaich vnd seine Fortsetzer (Gottinmn, 
1883), 69-81; Lorenz, Deulachlands Geschichtaquellen tm M.A. 
(1886), I, 183 sq. 

Patricius Schlager. 

Ebionites. — By this name were designated one or 
more early Christian sects infected with Judaistic 
errors. 

The word Ebionites, or rather, more correctly, Ebi- 
onceans, ’EjSiwvatot, is a transliteration of the Ara- 
mean meaning “poor men”. It first occurs 

in Irenffius, Adv. Hser., I., xxvi, 2, but without desig- 
nation of meaning. Origen (0. Celsum, II, i; De 
Princ., IV, i, 22) and Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., Ill, 
xxvii) refer the name of these sectaries either to the 
poverty of their understanding, or to the poverty of 
the Law to which they clung, or to the poor opinions 
they held concerning Christ. This, however, is ob- 
viously not the historic origin of the name. Other 
writers, as Tertullian (De Prcescr., xxxiii; De Came 
Chr., xiv, 18), Hippolytus (cfr. Pseudo-Tert., Adv. 
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Haer^ III, as reflecting Hippolytus's lost “ Syntagma") 
and Epiphanius (Haeres., xxx), derive the name of the 
sect from a certain Ebion, its supposed founder. Epi- 
phanius even mentions the place of his birth, a hamlet 
called Cochabe in the district of Bashan, and relates 
that he travelled through Asia and even came to 
Rome. Of modem scholars Hilgenfeld has main- 
tained the historical existence of this Ebion, mainly 
on the ground of some passages ascribed to Ebion by 
St. Jerome (Comm, in Gal., iii, 14) and by the author 
of a compilation of patristic texts against the Mono- 
thelites. But these passages are not likely to be 
genuine, and Ebion, otherwise unknown to history, is 
probably only an invention to account for the name 
Ebionites. The name may have been self-imposed by 
those who gladly claimed the beatitude of being poor 
in spirit, or who claimed to live after the pattern of 
the first Christians in Jerusalem, who laid their goods 
at the feet of the Apostles. Perhaps, however, it was 
first imposed by others and is to be connected with 
the notorious poverty of the Christians in Palestine 
(cf. Gal., ii, 10). Recent scholars have plausibly 
maintained that the term did not originally designate 
any heretical sect, but merely the orthodox Jewish 
Christians of Palestine who continued to observe the 
Mosaic Law. These, ceasing to be in touch with the 
bulk of the Christian world, would gradually have 
drifted away from the standard of orthodoxy and be- 
come formal heretics. A stage in this development is 
seen in St. Justin's “Dialogue with Trypho the Jew", 
chapter xlvii (about a.d. 140), where he speaks of two 
sects of Jewish Christians estranged from the Church: 
those who observe the Mosaic Law for themselves, 
but do not require observance thereof from others; 
and those who hold it of universal obligation. The 
latter are considered heretical by all; but with the 
former St. Justin would hold communion, though not 
all Christians would show them the same indulgence. 
St. Justin, however, does not use the term Ebtonite,% 
and when this term first occurs (about a.d. 175) it 
designates a distinctly heretical sect. 

The doctrines of this sect are said by Irenseus to be 
like those of Cerinthus and Carpocrates. They de- 
nied the Divinity and the virginal birth of Christ; 
they clung to the observance of the Jewish Law; they 
regarded St. Paul as an apostate, and only used a 
Gospel according to St. Matthew (Adv. Haer., 1, xxvi, 
2; III, xxi, 2; IV, xxxiii, 4; V, i, .’3), Their doc- 
trines are similarly described by Hippolytus (Philos., 
VIII, xxii, X, xviii) and Tertullian (T)e came Chr., 
xiv, 18), but their observance of the Law seems no 
longer so prominent a feature of their system as in the 
account given by Irenajus. Origen is the first (C. 
Cels., V, lxi)to mark a distinction l)etween two classes 
of Ebionites, a distinction which Eusebius also gives 
(Hist. Eccl., Ill, xxvii). Some Ebionites accept, but 
others reject, the virginal birth of Christ, though all 
reject His pre-existence and His Divinity. Those 
who accepted the virginal birth seem to have had 
more exalted views concerning Christ and, besides 
observing the Sabbath, to have k^t the Sunday as a 
memorial of His Resurrection. The milder sort of 
Ebionites were probably fewer and less important th^ 
their stricter brethren, because the denial of the virgin 
birth was commonly attributed to all. (Origen, Honi. 
in Luc., xvii.) St. Epiphanius calls the more 
cal section Ebionites, and the more Catholic-minded, 
Nazarenes. But we do not know whence St. Epi- 
phanius obtained his information or how far it is reli- 
able. It is very hazardous, therefore, to^ maintain, as 
is sometimes done, that the distinction betwwn 
Nazarenes and Ebionites goes back to the earliest 
days of Christianity. 

Besides these merely Judaistic Ebionites, there ex- 
isted a later Gnostic development of the same heresy. 
These Ebionite Gnostics differed widely ^m the 
main schools of Gnosticism, in that they absolutely 


rejected any distinction between Jehovah the Demi- 
urge, and the Supreme Good God. Those who regard 
this distinction as essential to Gnosticism would even 
object to classing Ebionites as Gnostics. But on the 
other hand the general character of their teaching is 
unmistakably Gnostic. This can be gathered from 
the Pseudo-Clementines and may be summed up as 
follows: Matter is eternal, and an emanation of the 
Deity; nay it constitutes, as it were, God's body. 
Creation, therefore, is but the transformation of pre- 
existing material. God thus creates" the Universe 
by the instrumentality of His wisdom which is de- 
scribed as a ** demiurgic hand" (x^^P SrifiiovpyoOffa) 
producing the world. But this Logos, or Sophia, 
does not constitute a different person, as in Christian 
theology. Sophia produces the world by a successive 
evolution of syzygies, the female in each case preced- 
ing the male but being finally overcome by him. 
This universe is, moreover, divided into two realms, 
that of good and that of evil. The Son of God rules 
over the realm of the good, and to him is given the 
world to come, but the Prince of Evil is the prince of 
this world (cf. John, xiv, 30; Eph., i, 21; vi, 12). 
This Son of God is the Christ, a middle-being between 
God and creation, not a creature, yet not equal to, nor 
even to be compared with, the Father {a.iroyevvifrtp oi5 
(TvyKplverai — “ Horn.", xvi, 16). Adam was the bearer 
of the first revelation, Moses of the second, Christ of 
the third and perfect one. The union of Christ with 
Jesus is involved in obscurity. Man is saved by 
knowledge (gnofdfC), by believing in God the Teacher, 
and by being baptized unto remission of sins. Thus 
he receives knowledge and strength to observe all the 
precepts of the law. Christ shall come again to tri- 
umph over Antichrist as light dispels darkness. The 
system is Pantheism, Persian Dualism, Judaism, and 
('hristianity fused together, and here and there re- 
minds one of Mandaistic literature. The “Recogni- 
tions", as given us in Rufinus's translation (revision?), 
come nearer to Catholic teaching than do the “ Homi- 
lies". 


Amongst the writings of the Ebionites must be 
mentioned (a) their Gospel. St. Irenieus or^ states 
that they used the Gospel of St. Matthew. Eusebius 
modifies this statement by speaking of the so-called 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which was known to 
Hegesippiis (Eus., Hist. Ecel., IV, xxii, 8), Origen 
(Jerome, Devir., ill , ii), and Clem. Alex. (Strom., II, ix, 
45). This, probably, was the slightly modified Ara- 
maic original of St. Matthew, written in Hebrew char- 
acters. But St. Epiphanius attributes this to the 
Nazarenes, while the Ebionites proper only possessed 
an incomplete, falsified, and truncated copy thereof 
(Adv. Ha»r., xxix, 9). It is possibly identical with the 
Gospel of the Twelve. 

(b) Their Apocrypha: “The Circuits of Peter" 
{ircplodoi U^Tpov) and Acts of the Apostles, amongst 
which the “Ascents of James" (dvaPaSpLol Iajf(6/3ou). 
The first-named books are substantially contained in 
the Clementine Homilies under the title of Clement's 
“Compendium of Peter's itinerary sermons", and also 
in the “Recognitions" ascribed to the same. They 
form an early Christian didactic novel to propagate 
Ebionite views, i. e. their Gnostic doctrines, the su- 
premacy of James, their connexion with Rome, and 
their antagonism to Simon Magus. (See Clembn- 


INES.) . 

(c) The Works of Symmachus, i. e. his translation of 
he Old Testament (see Versions of the Bible ; Sym- 
lACHUS THE Ebionite), and his “Hypomnemata" 
gainst the canonical Gospel of St. Matthew. TOe 
sitter work, which is totally lost (Eusebius, jHist. 
Sccl., VI, xvii ; Jerome, Devir. ill., liv), is probably iden- 
ical with“Dedistinctione pt»ceptorum", mentioned 
►v Ebed Jesu (Assemani, Bibl. Or., Ill, 1). 

(d) The book of Elchesai, or of “ The Hidden Power 
^n) , purporting to have been written about a.d. 100 
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and brought to Rome about a. d. 217 by Alcibiades of 
Apamea. Those who accepted its doctrines and its new 
baptism were called Elchesaites. (Hipp., ** Philos/', 
IX, xiv-xvii; Epiph., xix, 1; mi, 1.) 

Of the history of this sect hardly an^hing is known. 
They exerted only the slightest influence in the East 
and none at all in the West, where they were l^own 
as S^^machiani. In St. Epiphanius ’s time small com- 
munities seem still to have existed in some hamlets of 
Sjjrria and Palestine, but they were lost in obscurity. 
Farther east, in Babylonia and Persia, their influence 
is perhaps traceable amonmt the Mandeans, and it is 
suggests by Uhlhom and others that they may be 
brought into connexion with the origin of Moham- 
medanism. 

Uhliiorn in Realencyk. f. wot. Theol. (1808), s. vv. Ebioni- 
ten, Elkesaiten, Klementinen; id., Die Homilien vnd Recogni- 
Honen d. Clem. Rom. (GCttingen, 1854); Hiijoenfeld, Juden- 
thum u. Christenthum (Leipzig, 1886V, In., Keizerqeschichte 
dee Urchr. (Leipzig, 1884); Bardenhewer, Geachtchte der 
altkircfi. Lit. (Freiburg, 1902); Quarry. Notes on the Clemen- 
tine Homilies m HermcUhena (Dublin, 1890-1), VII, VIII; Bu»- 
BBL, The Purpose of the World-Process ... %n the Clementine 
. . . Writings in Studta Btbl. (Oxford, 1896); Manbel, The 
Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Cent. (London, 1875). 

J. P. Arendzbn. 

Bbner, the name of two German mystics, whom 
historical research has shown to have been in no wise 
related. 

(1) Christina, b. of a patrician family on Good Fri- 
day, at Nuremberg, 1277; d. at Engel thal, 27 Decem- 
ber, 1355. From her mother she inherited a deeply 
religious spirit, which early manifested itself in a foncT- 
ness for prayer and mortiflcation. Hardly had she 
made her First Communion when her parents acceded 
to a desire, which she had expressed since her seventh 
year, of entering the Dominican convent at Engelthal 
m the vicinity of Nuremberg. At the end of her year 
of novitiate she was stricken with a dangerous illness, 
which reappeared three times annually from her thir- 
teenth to ner twenty-third year. Each year, for the 
remainder of her life, she suffered a relapse of this 
mysterious sickness. Christina did not, however, on 
this account relax her penitential practices, nor fail in 
her duties as superior, to which she had been early 
elected. In her thirteenth year she began to enjoy 
fre<iuent visits from the Master, from whose words she 
drew light and counsel for her own direction. As a 
result wie was misunderstood by all save her con- 
fessor, Father Konrad of Fiissen, O.P., at whose com- 
mand, in the Advent of 1317, she began to write a di- 
ary of her spiritual experiences in chronological order. 
After an introduction in which she reviews in a simple, 
unaffected manner the whole history of her life till 
1317, this touching piece of mystical literature is car- 
ried on till 1353. She speaks of herself in the third 
person as von detn memchen. Most of this diary was 
written by her own hand save when she dictated on 
account of illness. It is preserved, in a complete 
version of the fifteenth century, in a manuscript (cod. 
90) at Nuremberg. Excerpts are to be found also at 
the same place (cod. 89, 91), at Stuttgart (cod. 90), 
and Medingen. We learn from this source that 
Christina played an important part by her prayers in 
the settlement of the difficulties arising from the riots 
at Nuremberg in 1348; from the earthquake of the 
same year; the Black Death ; the Flagellants' proces- 
sions of 1349: and the long quarrel between Louis the 
Bavarian and the Holy See. She also tells us of the 
absence of a director from the removal of Konrad to 
Freiburg in 1324 till 1351, when Henry of NOrdlingen 
visited her and gave her advice sufficient for the re- 
mainder of her life. The treatise “ Von der genaden 
tiberlast" which the Stuttgart Literary Society edited 
over her name in 1871 is probably not her work. 

(2) Marq ARETHA, b. of rich parents at Donauwflrth, 
1291 ; d. 20 June, 1351. She received a thorough clas- 
sical education in her home, and later entered the 
Dominican convent at Maria-Medingen near Dillingen, 


where she was solemnly professed in 1306. In 1312 
she was dangerously ill for three years, and subse- 
quently for a period of nearly seven years she was 
most of the time at the point of death. Hence she 
could exercise her desire for penance only by absti- 
nence from wine, fruit, and the bath. On her ret mm 
from home, whitner she had gone during the campaign 
of Louis the Bavarian, her nurse died, and Margar- 
etha grieved inconsolably, until Henry of NOrdlingen 
assumed her spiritual direction in 1332. The corre- 
spondence that passed between them is the first col- 
lection of this kind in the German language. At his 
command she wrote with her own hand a full account 
of all her revelations and intercourse with the Infant 
Christ, as also all answers which she received from Him 
even in her sleep. This diary is preserved in a manu- 
script of the year 1353 at Medingen. From her letters 
and diary we learn that she never abandoned her ad- 
hesion to Louis the Bavarian, whose soul she learned 
in a vision had been saved. 

Lochner, Das mystiache Lehen der hi. Margaretha von Cor- 
tona, 141-322: Bencht ana dem mystiaehen Lehen der goUseltgen 
Orden^jungfrauen Christina und Margaretha Ehner aua Nilrn- 
herg (Hatisoon, 1862); Preoer, Gesch. der deuischen Mystik, II, 
247-50, 269-74; Strauch, Margaretha Ehner und Heinrich von 
Ndrdltngen, Em Beitrag (Froiburs:, 1882); Stempfle, Die gottae- 
lige Margaretha Ehner, Klosterfrau zu Maria-Medingen (Aujfs- 
burg, 1838); Villkrmont, Vn grouw mystique allemand (Pans, 
IfiHOS); Raubchmeter, Margaretha Ehner und ihre Zeit in Jakr- 
hveh dps histonschen Veretna zu DUltngen (1894), 144-147; The 
True Story of Margaret of Cortona in The Messenger, XXXVI 
(New York, 1901), 1110-14. 

Thos. M. Schwertner. 

Ecchelensis, Abraham. See Abraham Ecchelen- 

SIS. 

Ecclesiarch. See Sacristan. 

Ecclesiastes (Sept. iKKXqtnagTfit, in St. Jerome 
also Concionator, ‘^Preacher") is the name given to 
the book of Holy Scripture which usually follows the 
Proverbs; the Hebrew Qohdeth probably has the same 
meaning. The word 'preacher, however, is not meant 
to suggest a congregation nor a public speech, but only 
the solemn announcement of sublime truths [?'’npn, 
passive ^npJ, Lat. congregare, I (III) K., viii, 1, 2; 
in publico, palam, Prov., v, 14; xxvi, 26; riS*1p to be 
taken either as a feminine participle, and would then 
be either a simple abstract noun, prasconium, or in a 
poetic sense, tiiba clangens, or must be taken as the 
name of a ^rson, like the proper nouns of similar 
formation^ Esd., ii, 55, 57; corresponding to its use, 
the word is always used as masculine, except vii, 27]. 
Solomon, as the herald of wisdom, proclaims the most 
serious truths. His teaching may be divided as 
follows. 

IntrodwAion. — Everything human is vain (i, 1-11); 
for man, during his life on earth, is more transient 
than all things in nature (i, 1-7), whose unchangeable 
course he admires, but does not comprehend (i, 8-11). 

Part I. — Vanity in man’s private life (i, 12-iii, 15): 
vain is human wisdom (i, 12-18); vain are pleasures 
and pomp (ii, 1-23). Then, rhetorically exaggerating, 
he draws the conclusion: “Is it not net ter to enjoy 
life’s blessings which God has given, than to waste 
your strength uselessly?” (ii, 24-26). As epilogue to 
this part is added the proof that all things are im- 
mutaoly predestined and are not subject to the will 
of man (iii, 1-15). In this first part, the r^erence to 
the writer himself, the self-accusation, on account of 
the excessive luxury described in III Kings, x, is 
placed in the foreground. Afterwards, the author 
usually prefaces his meditations with an “ I saw”, and 
explains what he has learned either by personal obser- 
vation or by other means, and on what he has medi- 
tated. Thus he saw: — 

Part 11. — Sheer vanity also in civil life (iii, 16-vi, 6). 
Vain and cheerless is life because of the iniquity which 
reigns in the halls of justice (iii, 16-22) as well as in the 
intercourse of men (iv, 1-3). The strong expressions 
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in iii, 18 eqq., and iv, 2 sa,, must be explained by the 
writer’s tra^c vein, and this does credit to the writer 
who, speaking as Solomon, deplores bitterly what has 
often enough happened in his kingdom also, whether 
through his fault or without his knowledge. The 
despotic rule of the kings was described in advance by 
Samuel, and Solomon cannot be cleared of all guilt 
(see below) . But even the best prince will, to his ^ief , 
find by experience that countless wrongs cannot be 
prevented m a large empire. Qoheleth does not speak 
of the wrongs which he himself has suffered, but of 
those which others sustained. Another of life’s vanities 
consists in the fact that mad competition leads many 
to fall into idleness (iv, 4-6); a third causes many 
a man through greed to shun society, or even to lose a 
throne because his unwisdom forbids him to seek the 
help of other men (iv, 7-16). Qoheleth then turns 
once more to the three classes of men named: to those 
who groan under the weight of injustice, in order to 
exhort them not to sin against God by murmuring 
against Providence^ for this would be tantamount to 
dishonouring God in His temple, or to breaking a sa- 
cred vow, or to denying Providence (iv, 17-v, 8) ;’in the 
same way he gives a few salutary counsels to tlie miser 
(v, 9-19) and describes the misery of the supposed 
foolish king (vi, 1-6). A long oratorical amplification 
closes the swond part (vi, 7-vii, 30). The immutable 
predestination of all things by God must teach man con- 
tentment and modesty (vi, 7-vii, 1, Vulg.). A serious 
life, free from all frivolity, is best (vii, 2-7, Vulg.). 
Instead of passionate outbreaks (vii, 8-15), he recom- 
mends a golden mean (vii, 16-23). Finally, Qoheleth 
intiuires into the deepest and last reason of vanity ” 
and finds it in the sinfulness of woman ; he evidently 
thinks also of the sin of the first woman, through 
which, against the will of God (30), misery entered the 
world (vu, 24-30) . In this part, also, (Qoheleth returns 
to his admonition to enjoy in peace and modesty the 
blessings grantee! by God, instead of giving oneself up 
to anger on account of wrongs endured, or to avarice, 
or to other vices (iii, 22; v, 17 sq.; vii, 15). 

Part 111 begins with the question: ’*AVho is as the 
wise man?'* (In the Vulg. these words have been 
wrongly plac^ in chap, vii.) Qoheleth here gives 
seven or eight important rules for life as the quin- 
tessence oi true wisdom. Submit to God’s (“the 
king’s") will (viii, 1-8). If you observe that there is 
no justice on earth, contain yourself, “ eat and drink" 
(viii, 9-15). Do not attempt to solve all the riddles of 
life by human wisdom; it is better to cnioy modestly 
the blessings of life and to work according to one’s 
strength, but always within the narrow limits set by 
God (viii, 16-ix, 12. — In the Vulg. od aliud must be 
dropped). In this ** siege " of your city (by God) seek 
help in true wisdom (ix, 13-x, 3). It is always most 
important not to lose your temper because of wrongs 
done to you (x, 4-15). Then follows the repetition of 
the advice not to give oneself up to idleness; sloth 
destroys countries and nations, therefore work dili- 
gently, but leave the success to God without murmur- 
ing (x, 16-xi, 6). Even amid the pleasures of life do 
not forget the Lord, but think of death and judgment 
(xi, 7-xii, 8). . . . 

In the epilogue Qoheleth again lays stress upon his 
authority as the teacher of wisdom, and declares that 
the pith of his teachings is: Fear God and keep the 
Commandments; for that is the whole man. 

In the above analysis, as must be expected, the 
writer of this article has l)cen guided in some particu- 
lars by his conception of the difficult text before him, 
which he has set forth more completely in his commen- 
tary on the same. Many critics do not admit a close 
connexion of ideas at all. Zapletal rega^s the book as 
a collection of separate aphorisms which form a wlioie 
only exteriorly: Bickell thought that the arrangement 
of the parts nad been totally destroyed at an early 
date; ^egfried supposes that the book had been sup- 


plemented and enlarged in strata; Luther assumed 
several authors. Most commentators do not expect 
that they can show a regular connexion of all the “ say- 
mgs" and an orderly arrangement of the entire book. 
In the above analysis an attempt has been made to do 
this, and we have pointed out what means may lead to 
success. Several parts must be taken in the sense of 
parables, e. g. what is said in ix, 14 sejq., of the siege of a 
city by a king. And in viii, 2, and x, 2(), “ king" means 
God. It appears to me that iv, 17, is not to be taken 
literally; and the ^me is true of x, 8 sqq. Few will 
hesitate to take xi, 1 sqq., figuratively. Chap, xii 
must convince every one that bold allegories are quite 
in Qoheleth’s style. Chap, iii would be very flat if the 
proposition, “There is a time for everything", carried 
no deeper meaning than the words disclose at first 
sight. The strongest guarantee of the unity and 
sequence of thoughts in the book is the theme, “ Vani- 
tas vanitatum", which emphatically opens it and is 
repeated again and again, and (xii, 8) with which it 
ends. F urthermore, the constant repetition of vidi or 
of similar expressions, which connect the arguments 
for the same truth; finally, the sameness of verbal and 
rhetorical turns and of the writer’s tragic vein, with 
its hyperbolical language, from beginning to end. 

In order to reconcile the apparently conflicting 
statements in the same book or what seem contradic- 
tions of manifest truths of the religious or moral order, 
ancient conimentators assumed that Qoheleth ex- 
presses varying views in the form of a dialogue. Many 
modern commentators, on the other hand, have sought 
to remove these discrepancies by omitting parts of the 
text, in this way to obtain a harmonious collection of 
maxims, or even affirmed that the author had no clear 
ideas, and, e. g., was not convinced of the spirituality 
and immortality of the soul. But, apart from the fact 
that we cannot admit erroneous or varying views of 
life and faith in an inspired writer, we regard frequent 
alterations in the text or the proposed form of a 
dialogue as poor makeshifts. It suffices, in my opin- 
ion, to explain certain hyperbolical and somewhat 
paradoxical turns as results of the bold style and the 
tragic vein of the writer. If our explanation is correct, 
the chief reproach against Qoheleth — viz. that against 
his orthodoxy — falls to the ground. For if iii, 17; xi, 
9; xii, 7, 14, point to another life as distinctly as can be 
desired, we cannot take iii, 18-21, as a denial of im- 
mortality. Besides, it is evident that in his whole 
book the author deplores only the vanity of the mortal 
or earthly life; but to this may be truly applied (if the 
hyperbolical language of the tragical mood is taken 
into consideration) whatever is said there by Qoheleth. 
We cannot find fault with his comparing the mortal 
life of man and his death to the life and death of the 
beast (in vv. 19 and 21 mi must always be taken as 
“breath of life"). Again, iv, 2 sq., is only a hyper- 
bolical expression; in like manner Job (iii, 3) curses 
in his grief the day of his birth. True, some allege that 
the doctrine of immortality w^as altogether unknown 
to early antiquity; but even the Saviour (Luke, xx, 
37) adduced the testimony of Moses for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and was not contradicted by his 
adversaries. And ix, 5 sq. and 10, must be taken in a 
similar sense. Now, in dooming all things earthly to 
destruction, but attributing another life to the soul, 
Qoheleth admits the spirituality of the soul; this fol- 
lows especially from xii, 7, where the body is returned 
to the earth, but the soul to God. 

Sometimes Qoheleth also seems to be given to fatal- 
ism; for in his peculiar manner he lays great stress on 
the immutability of the laws of nature and of the uni- 
verse. But he considers this immutability as depen- 
dent on God’s will (iii, 14; vi, 2; vii, 14 sq.). Nor d^s 
he deny the freedom of man within the limits set by 
God; otherwise his admonitions to fear God, to work, 
etc. Would be meaningless, and man would not have 
brought evil into the world through his own fault (vii, 
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29, Heb.). Just as little does he contest the freedom 
of God's decrees, for God is spoken of as the source of 
all wisdom (ii, 26; 5). His views of life do not lead 

Qoheleth to stoical mdifference or to blind hatred; on 
the contrary he shows the deepest sympathy with the 
misery of the suffering and earnestly deprecates oppo- 
sition against God. In contentment with one’s lot, in 
the quiet enjoyment of the blessing given by God, he 
discerns the golden mean, by which man prevents the 
vagaries of passion. Neither does he thereby recom- 
mend a kind of epicurism. For the ever-recurring 
phrase, ^^Eat and drink, for that is the best in tliis 
life”, evidently is only a tvpical formula by which he 
recalls man from all kinds of excesses. He recom- 
mends not idle, but moderate enjoyment, accompa- 
nied by incessant labour. Many persist in laying one 
charge at Qoheleth’s door, viz., that of pessimism. 
He seems to call all man’s efforts vain and empty, his 
life aimless and futile, and his lot deplorable. It is 
true that a sombre mood prevails in the book, that the 
author chose as his theme the description of the sad 
and serious sides of life; but is it pessimism to recog- 
nize the evils of life and to be impressed with them? 
Is it not rather the mark of a ^eat and profound 
mind to deplore bitterly the imperfection of what is 
earthly, and, on the other hand, the peculiarity of the 
frivolous to ignore the truth? The colours with 
which Qoheleth paints these evils are indeed glaring, 
but they naturally flow from the poetical-oratorical 
style of his book and from his inward agitation, wliich 
likewise gives rise to the hyperbolical language in the 
Book of Job and in certain psalms. However, Qohe- 
leth, unlike the pessimists, does not inveigh against 
God and the order of the universe, but only man. 
Chap, vii, in which he inquires into the last cause 
of evil, closes with the words, *^Only this I have 
found, that God made man right, and he hath en- 
tangled himself with an infinity of questions [or phan- 
tasms]”. His philosophy shows us also the way in 
which man can find a modest happiness. While se- 
verely condemning exceptional pleasures and luxury 
(chap, ii), it counsels the enjoyment of those pleasures 
whicn God prepares for every man (viii, 15; ix, 7 sqq.; 
xi, 9). It does not paralyze, but incites activity (ix, 
10; X, 18 sq.; xi, 1 sq.). It stays him in his afflictions 
(v, 7 sqq.; viii, 5; x, 4); it consoles him in death (iii, 
17 ; xii, 7) ; it discovers at every step how necessary is 
the fear of God. But Qohelcth’s greatest trouble 
seems to be his inability to find a direct, smooth an- 
swer to life's riddles; hence he so frequently deplores 
the insufficiency of his wisdom; on the other hand, be- 
sides wisdom, commonly so called, i. e. the wisdom re- 
sulting from man’s investigations, he knows another 
kind of wisdom which soothes, ami which he therefore 
recommends again and again (vii, 12, 20; Heb. viii, 1; 
ix, 17; xii, 9-14). It is true, we feel how the author 
wrestles with the difficulties which beset his inquiries 
into the riddles of life; but he overcomes them and 
offers us an effective consolation even in extraordinary 
trials. Extraordinary also must have been the occa- 
sion which led him to compose the book. He intro- 
duces himself from the beginning and repeatedly as 
Solomon, and this forcibly recalls Solomon shortly be- 
fore the downfall of the empire; but we know from the 
Scriptures that this had been prepared by various re- 
bellions and had been foretold by the infallible word 
of the prophet (see below). We must picture to our- 
selves Solomon in these critical times, how he seeks to 
strengthen himself and his subjects in this sore trial by 
the true wisdom which is a relief at all times; submis- 
sion to the immutable will of God, the true fear of the 
Lord, undoubtedly must now appear to him the es- 
sence of human wisdom. 

As the inspired character of Ecclesiastes was not 
settled in the Fifth (Ecumenical Council but only 
solemnly reaffirmed against Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the faithful have always found edification and conso- 


lation in this book. Already in the third century, St, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, in his metaphrase, then Greg- 
ory of Njnssa, in eight homilies, later Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor. in nineteen homilies, set forth the wisdom of 
Qoheleth as truly celestial and Divine. Every age 
may learn from his teaching that man’s true happiness 
must not be looked for on earth, not in human wis- 
dom, not in luxury, not in royal splendour; that many 
afflictions await everybody, in consequence either of 
the iniquity of others, or of liis own passions; that God 
has shut him up within narrow limits, lest he become 
overweening, but that He does not deny him a small 
measure of happiness if he does not ^^seek things that 
are above him” (vii, 1, Vulg.), if he enjoys what God 
has bestowed on him, in the fear of the Lord and in 
salutary labour. The hope of a better life to come 
grows all the stronger the less this life can satisfy man, 
especially the man of high endeavour.^ Now Qoheleth 
does not intend this doctrine for an individual or for 
one people, but for mankind, and he does not prove it 
from supernatural revelation, but from pure reason. 
This is his cosmopolitan standpoint, which Kuenen 
rightly recognized; unfortunately, this commentator 
wished to conclude from this that the book orimnated 
in Hellenistic times. Nowack refuted him, but the 
universal application of the meditations contained 
therein, to every man who is guided by reason, is un- 
mistakable. 

The Author of the Book . — Most modem commenta- 
tors are of the opinion that Qohelcth’s style points not 
to Solomon, but to a later writer. About this the fol- 
lowing may be said : — 

(1) As a matter of fact, the language of this book 
differs widely from the language of the Proverbs. 
Some think that they have discovered inany Arama- 
isms in it. What can we say on this point? — It can- 
not be gainsaid that Solomon and a great, if not the 
greatest, part of his people understood Aramaic. (We 
take the word here as the common name of the dialects 
closely related to the Biblical Hebrew.) Abraham 
and Sara, as well as the wdves of Isaac and Jacob, had 
come from ("haldea; it is therefore probable that the 
language of that country was preserved, beside the 
language of Palestine, in the family of the Patri- 
archs; at any rate, in Moses’ time the people still use 
Aramaic expressions. They exclaim (Ex., xvi, 15) 
Wn p, while Moses himself at once sul^stitutes the He- 
brew NIiTHp; the name of the miraculous food, how- 
ever, remained p. A large portion of David's and 
Solomon's empire was peopled by Arameans, so that 
Solomon reigned from the Euphrates to Gaza [I (III) K., 
v,4,Heb.; II Sam. (K.) ,x, 19; cf. Gen.,xv, 18]. He was 
conversant with the science of the “ sons of the East ” 
and exchanged with them his wisdom (I K., v, 1(>-14, 
Heb.). But, as Palestine lay along the commercial routes 
between the Euphrates and Phoenicia, the Israelites, at 
least in the north of the country, must have been well 
acquainted with Aramaic. At the time of King Eze- 
chias even the officials of Jerusalem imderstood Ara- 
maic (Is., xxxvi, 11; II K., xviii, 26, Heb.). Solomon 
could therefore assume, without hesitation, a some- 
what Aramaic speech, if reason or mere inclination 
moved him. As a skilful writer, he may have in- 
tended, especially in his old age, and in a book whose 
style is partly oratorical, partly philosophical, partly 
poetical, to enrich the language by new turns. Goethe^s 
language in the second part of Faust” differs greatly 
from the first, and introduces many neologisms. Now 
Solomon seems to have had a more important reason 
for it. As it lay in his very character to remove the 
betw^n pagans and Israelites, he may have 
had the conscious intention to address in this book, one 
of his last, not only the Israelites but his whole people; 
the Aramaic colouring of his language, then, served as 
a means to introduce him.self to Aramaic readers, who, 
in their turn, understood Hebrew sufficiently. It is 
remarkable that the name of God, Jahveh^ never oo- 
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CUTS in Ecclesiastes, while Elohim is found thirty-seven 
times; it is more remarkable still that the name Jali- 
veh has been omitted in a quotation (v, 3; cf Deut 
xxiu, 22). Besides, nothing is found in the book that 
could not be known through natural religion, without 
the aid of revelation. 

(2) The Aramaisms may perhaps be explained in 
still another way. We probably possess the Old Tes- 
tament, not in the original wording and orthography 
but in a form which is slightly revised. We must un- 
questionably distinguish, it seems, between Biblical 
Hebrew as an unchanging literary language and the 
conversational Hebrew, which underwent constant 
changes. For there is no instance anywhere that a 
spoken language has been preserved for some nine 
hundred years so little changed in its grammar and 
vocabulary as the language of our extant canonical 
books. Let us, for an instance, compare the English, 
French, or German of nine hundred years ago w'ith 
those langua^s in their present form. Hence it seems 
exceedingly daring to infer from the wTittcn Hebrew 
the character of the spoken language, and from the 
style of the book to infer the date of its composition. 
In the case of a literary language, on the other hand, 
w’hich is a dead language and as such essentially un- 
changeable, it is reasonable to suppose that in the 
course of time its orthography, as well as single words 
and phrases, and, perhaps, here and there, some formal 
elements, have been subjected to change in order to be 
more intelligible to later readers. It is possible that 
Ecclesiastes was received into the canon in some such 
later edition. The Aramaisms, therefore, may also be 
explained in this manner ; at any rate, the supposition 
that the time of the composition of a Biblical book 
may l>e deduced from its language is wholly question- 
able. 

(3) This is a fact admitted by all those critics who 
ascrilie Ecclesiastes, the ('anticle of (’’anticlcs, portions 
of Isaias and of the Pentateuch, etc., to a later period, 
without troubling themselves about the difference of 
style in these books. 

(4) The eagerness to find Aramaisms in Ecclesiastes 
is also excessive. Expressions wliich are commonly 
regarded as such are found now and then in many other 
books. Hirzel thinks that he has found ten Arama- 
iams in Genesis, eight in Exodus, five in I^viticus, four 
in Numbers, nine in Deuteronomy, two in Josue, nine 
in Judges, five in Ruth, sixteen in Samuel, sixteen in 
the Psalms, and several in Proverbs. For this there 
may be a twofold explanation: Either the descend- 
ants of Abraham, a (^haldean, and of Jacob, who dwelt 
twenty years in the Land of Laban, and whose sons 
vrere almost all bom there, have retained numerous 
Aramaisms in the newly acquired Hebrew tongue, or 
the peculiarities pointed out by Ilitzig and others are 
no Aramaisms. It is indeed astonishing how accu- 
rately certain critics claim to know the linguistic 
peculiarities of each of the numerous authors and of 
every period of a language of which but little literature 
is left to us, Z5ckler affirms that almost every verse 
of Qoheleth contains some Aramaisms (Komm., p. 
115); Grotius found only four in the whole book; 
Hengstenberg admits ten ; the opinions on this point 
are so much at variance that one cannot help noticing 
how varying men’s conception of an Aramaism is. 
Peculiar or strange expressions are at once called 
Aramaisms; but, according to Hiiveraick, the Book of 
Proverbs, also, contains forty words and phrases 
which are often repeated and w^hich are found m no 
other book ; the Canticle of Canticles has stilly more 
peculiarities. On the contrary the Prophecies of 
Aggeus, Zacharias, and Malachias are without any oi 
those peculiarities which are supposed to indicate so 
late a j>eriod. There is much truth in Griesin^r s 
words: “We have no history of the Hebrew lan- 
guage”. 

(6) Even prominent authorities adduce Aramaisms 


which are shown to be Hebraic by clear proofs or man- 
ifest analogies from other bool^. There are hardly 
any unquestionable Aramaisms which can neither he 
fomid in other books nor regarded as Hebraisms, 
which perchance have survived only in Ecclesiastes 
(for a detailed demonstration cf. the present writer’s 
Commentary, pp. 23-31). We repeat here Welte’s 
words: “Only the language remains as the principal 
argument that it was written after Solomon ; but how 
fallacious in such cases is the merely linguistic proof, 
need not be mentioned after what has been said.” 

It is alleged that the conditions as described in 
Ecclesiastes do nut agree with the time and person of 
Solomon. True, the author, who is supposed to be 
Solomon, speaks of the oppression of the weak by the 
stronger, or one official by another, of the denial of 
right in the courts of justice (hi, 16; iv^ 1; v, 7 sqq.; 
viii, 9 sq.; x, 4 sqq.). Now many thmk that such 
thin^ could not have happened in Solomon's realm. 
But it surely did not escape the wisdom of Solomon 
that oppression occurs at all times and with every 
people; the glaring colours, however, in which he 
describes them orimnate in the tragic tone of the 
whole book. Besides, Solomon himself was accused, 
after his death, of oppressing Ills people, and his son 
confirms the charge [1 (HI) K., xii, 4 and 14]; more- 
over, long before him, Samuel spoke of the despotism of 
the future kings [I Sam. (K.),viii, 11^.]. Manymissin 
the book an indication of the past sins and the subse- 
quent repentance of the king, or, on the other hand, 
wonder that he discloses the mistakes of his life so 
openly. But if these readers considered vii, 27-29, 
they could not help sharing Solomon’s disgust at 
women’s intrigues and their consequences; ii obedi- 
ence towards God is Inculcated in various ways, and if 
this (xii, 13) is regarded as man’s sole destination, the 
readers saw that the converted king feared the Lord *, 
in chap, ii sensuality and luxury are condemned so 
vigorously that we may regard this passage as a suffi- 
cient expression of repentance. The openness, how- 
ever, with which Solomon accuses himself only height- 
ens the impression. This impression has at all times 
been so strong, precisely because it is the experienced, 
rich, and wise Solomon who brands the sinful aspira- 
tions of man as “vanity of vanities”. Again, what 
(Joheleth says of himself and his wisdom in xii, 9 sqq., 
cannot sound strange if it comes from Solomon, esp^ 
cially since in this passage he makes the fear of the 
Lord the essence of wisdom. The passages iv, 13 ; viii, 
10; ix, 13 ; x, 4, arc considered by some as referring to 
historical persons, which seems to me incorrect; at 
any rate, mdications of so general a nature do not 
necessarily point to definite events and persons. 
Other commentators think they have discovered 
traces of Greek philosophy in the book; Qoheleth ap- 
j^ears to be now a sceptic, now^ a stoic, now an epicu- 
rean; but these traces of Hellenism, if existing at all, 
are nothing more than remote resemblances too weak 
to serve as arguments. Cheyne (Job and Solomon) 
sufficiently refuted Tyler and Plumptre. That hi, 12, 
is a linguistic Grsecism, has not been proved, because 
the common meaning of aiD is retained by manv 
commentators; moreover, in II Sam. (K.), xii, 18, 
njnncry means “to be sorry”; the verb, therefore, 
has about the same force as if we translated 310 njyy 
by €5 irpdTTCiP. 

As all the other internal proofs against the author- 
ship of Solomon are not more convincing, we must 
listen to the voice of tradition, which has always attrib- 
uted Ecclesiastes to him. The Jews doubted not its 
composition by Solomon, but objected to Hie recep- 
tion, or rather retention, of the book m the canon ; 
Hillel’s School decided definitely for its canonicity and 
inspiration. In the Christian Church Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and some others for a time obscured the 
tradition ; all other witnesses previous to the sixteenth 
century favour the Solomonic authorship and the m- 
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spiration. The book itself bears testimony for Solo- 
mon, not only by the title, but by the whole tone of the 
discussion, as well as in i, 12; moreover, in xii, 9, 
Qoheleth is expressly called the author of many prov- 
erbs. The ancients never so much as suspected that 
here, as in the Book of Wisdom, Solomon only played 
a fictitious part. On the other hand, the attempt is 
made to prove that the details do not fit Solomon, and 
to contest his authorship with this single internal argu- 
ment. The reasons adduced, however, are based upon 
textual explanations which are justly repudiated by 
others. Thus Hengstenberg sees (x, 16) in the king, 
‘*who is a child’*, an allusion to the King of Persia; 
Grfttz, to Herod the Idumasan; Reusch rightly main- 
tains that the writer speaks of human experiences in 
general. From ix, 13-15, Hitzig concludes that the 
author lived about the year 200; Bernstein thinks 
this ridiculous and opines that some other historical 
event is alluded to. Hengstenberg regards this pas- 
sage as nothing more than a parable; on this last 
view, also, the translation of the Septuagint is based 
(it has the subjunctive; /JoA-iXeih, “there may 
come a king”). As a matter of fact, Qoheleth de- 
scribes only what has happened or may happen some- 
where ** under the sun ” or at some time ; he does not 
speak of political situations, but of the experience of 
tne individual; he has in view not his people alone, 
but mankind in general. If internal reasons are to 
decide the question of authorship, it seems to me that 
we might more justly prove this authorship of Solo- 
mon with more right from the remarkable passage 
about the snares of woman (vii, 27), a passage the 
bitterness of which is not surpassed by the warning of 
any ascetic ; or from the insatiable thirst of Qoheleth 
for wisdom ; or from his deep knowledge of men and 
the unusual force of his style. Considering everything 
we see no decisive reason to look for another author; 
on the contrary, the reasons which have been ad- 
vanced against this view are for the greatest part so 
weak that in this question the influence of fasnion is 
clearly discernible. 

The time of the composition of our book is variously 
set down by the critics who deny the authorship of 
Solomon. Every period from Solomon to 200 has been 
suggested by them; there are even authorities for a 
later time ; Gratz thinks that he has discovered clear 
proof that the book was written under King Herod 
(40-4 B. c.). This shows clearly how little likely the 
linguistic criterion and the other internal arguments 
are to lead to an agreement of opinion. If Solomon 
wrote Ecclesiastes towards the end of his life, the 
sombre tone of the book is easily explained; for the 
judgments of God (III Kings, xi) which then came 
upon him would naturally move him to sorrow and 
repentance, especially as the breaking up of his king- 
dom and the accompanying misery were then distinctly 
before his eyes (see vv. 29 sqq. ; 40). Amid the sudden 
ruin of his power and splendour, he might well ex- 
claim, “Vanity of vanities!” But as God had prom- 
ised to correct him “in mercy” (II Kings, vii, 14 sq.), 
the supposition of many ancient writers that Solomon 
was converted to God becomes highly probable. 
Then we also understand why his last book, or one 
of his lastj consists of three thoughts: the vanity of 
earthly things, self-accusation, and emphatic admoni- 
tion to obey the immutable decrees of Providence. 
The last was well suited to save the Israelites from 
despair, who were soon to behold the downfall of their 
power. 

There is an unmistakable similarity between Eccle- 
siastes and the Canticle of Canticles, not only in the 
pithy shortness of the composition, but also in the 
emphatic repetition of words and phrases, in the bold- 
ness of the language, in the obscure construction of 
the whole, and in certain linguistic peculiarities (e. g. 
the use of the relative t5^). The loose succession of 
sententious thoughts, however, reminds us of the Book 


of Proverbs, whence the epilogue (xii, 9 sqq.) ex- 
pressly refers to Qohelcth’s skill in parables. In the 
old lists of Biblical books, the place of Ecclesiastes is 
between Proverbs and the Canticle of Canticles : Sept., 
Talmud (Baba Bathraxiv, 2), Orig., Mel., Concil. lio- 
dic., etc., also in the Vulgate. Its position is different 
only in the Masoretic Bible, but, as is generally ad- 
mitted, for liturgical reasons. 

As to the contents, the critics attack the passages 
referring to the judgment and immortality: iii, 17; xi, 
9; xii, 7; furthermore the epilogue, xii, 9 sqq., espe- 
cially verses 13, 14 ; also some other passages. Bickell 
expressed the opinion that the folios of the original, 
while being stitched, were deranged and completely 
confused; his hypothesis found few advocates, and 
Euringer (Masorahtext des Qoheleth, Leipzig, 1890) 
maintains, in opposition to him, that books had not at 
that early date taken the place of rolls. There is not 
sufficient evidence to assume that the text was written 
in verse, as Zapletal does. 

Owing to its literalism, the translation of the Septu- 
agint is frequently unintelligible, and it seems that the 
translators used a corrupt Hebraic text. The Itala 
and the Coptic translation follow the Septuagint. The 
Peshito, though translated from the Hebrew^, is evi- 
dently also dependent on the text of the Septuagint. 
This text, with the notes of Origen, partly forms the 
Greek and Syriac Hexapla. The Vulgate is a shilful 
translation made by Jerome from the Hebrew and far 
superior to his translation from the Greek (in his com- 
mentary). Sometimes we cannot accept his opinion 
(in vi, 9, he most likely wrote quid cupias, and in viii, 12, 
ex eo quod peccator ) . (See the remnants of the Hexapla 
of Origen in Field, Oxford, 1875; a paraphrase of 
the Greek text in St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Migne, 
X, 987.) The C’haldean paraphrast is useful for con- 
trolling the Masoretic text; the Midrash Qoheleth is 
without value. The commentary of Olympiodorus is 
also serviceable (seventh century, M., XCIll, 477) and 
(Ecumenius, “Catena” (Verona, 1532). A carefu/ 
translation from the Hebrew was made about 1400 in 
the “Grseca Veneta” (ed. Gebhardt, Leipzig, 1875). 

In the Latin Church important commentaries were written, 
after the time of Jerome, on whom many depend, by Bonavbn- 
TtjRA, Nicol. Lyranus, Dbnys the Carthusian, and above all 
by Pineda (seventeenth cent.), by Maldonatub, Corkbuub a 
Lapide, and Bosbuet. 

Modern Catholic commentaries* Schafer (Freiburg im Br., 
1870); Motais (Pans, 1876); Ramdouillet (Paris, 1877); 
Gibtmann (Paris, 1890); Zapletal (Fribourg, Switzerland, 
1905). 

Protestant commentaries: ZOcklbr, tr. Taylor (Edinburgh, 
1872); 'RviAjOck, in Sv^^aker* 8 Comment. (London, 1878); Cam~ 
hndge Bible (1881); Wright (London, 1883); Leimdorfbr 
(Hamburg, 1892); Siegfried (QAttingen, 1808); Wildeboer 
(Freiburg im Br., 1898). 

G. Gibtmann. 

Ecclesiastical Art. — Before speaking in detail of 
the developments of Christian art from the beginning 
down to the present day, it seems natural to say some- 
thing in repard to the vexed question as to the source 
of its inspiration. It would not be possible here to 
treat adequately all the various theories which have 
been propounded, but the essentials of the controversy 
may be given in a few words. Afterwards there will be 
sonie mention of the principal works which Christian 
antiquity has left to us and a setting forth of the influ- 
ence of the CJatholic Church in stimulating and direct- 
ing that artistic spirit which for so many centuries it 
alone was destined to keep alive. 

Origin op Christian Art. — There has been much 
discussion of late years as to the influences which were 
predominant in the development of early Christian 
art. Professor Wickhoff in a striking essay (Homan 
Art, tr., 19(K)) has contended that in the first century 
after Christ a distinctively Roman style was evolved 
both in painting and sculpture, the salient features of 
which he characterizes as impressionist or “ illusion- 
ist”. He marks several stages in the growth of this? 
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style, and claims for it especially the creation of what 
he calls the “ continuous method of composition, i. e. 
a method by which several successive stages of the 
same history are depicted together in a single painting. 
Further, he contends that this Roman style was 
adopted by the first Christian artists and that, though 
obscured and weakened, it pervaded the Roman world 
and maintained its identity throughout the Middle 
Ages, until eventually it quickened again into fuller 
life under the stimulus of the Renaissance. This view, 
an exag^ration of the Romanist hypothesis which 
long h^ the field, has been severely criticized by 
many competent authorities and notably by Strzy- 
gowski (‘‘Orient odor Rom”, 1901, and “ Kleinasien ”, 
1903), who attributes the predominant influence in the 
development of Christian art to the recrudescence of 
purely Oriental feeling. This, as he maintains, had 
always survived at Byzantium, Antioch, and Alexan- 
dria, and it became operative once more when the 
Grseco-Roman artistic tradition at Rome had ex- 
hausted itself after the effort of a few centuries. 
Though Strzygowski may go too far when he claims 
that even the art of the Romanized provinces like 
Gaul came from the East direct and not through 
Rome, it seems highly probable that his contention is 
in substance accurate enough. It is significant that 
Professor Andr6 Michel in the monumental “ Histoire 
de TArt” (1905—) distinctly lends his support to the 
theory that the Christian art of the Mid(llc Ages was 
Byzantine rather tlian Roman in its origin. To Rome 
no doubt must be assimed the prevalence of the basil- 
ica type of church and the first effective conception of 
the possibilities of stone vaulting. But the transfer- 
ence of the seat of government by Honorius in 404 
from Rome to Ravenna and the confusion that arose 
in the Western Roman Empire, had far-reaching conse- 
quences upon the development of art. If Rome was at 
all times the seat of the papacy, the vicars of Christ 
had not at this early date acquired any preponderat- 
ing influence in the social and civil affairs of the West- 
ern world, while more than a hundred years after this, 
beginning with the seventh century, no less than thir- 
teen pontiffs who occupied in succession the chair of 
St. Peter were of Greek or Syrian origin. But what is 
perhaps most important of all, the Latin stock who 
occupied what was once the great city, but what now 
became only a provincial town, were morally and intel- 
lectually effete. The motive power for a new develop- 
ment was to come from outside. The impetuous 
energy of the Teutonic tribes of the North was full of 
latent possibilities for the arts of peace, when that 
energy was once diverted from the strenuous occupa- 
tions of a time of war. Once again '‘Gra?cia capta 
ferum victorem cepit”; but it was Greece enriched 
this time with the inheritance of Antioch, Ephesus, and 
Alexandria, while the culture that now travelled west 
and north found ultimately a more responsive soil 
than it had ever met with in Latium. In its adoption 
by Goths, Franks, and Saxons the art of Byzantium 
lost its rigidity, and something of its formalism. It 
was a living germ which soon developed an indepen- 
dent growth, and long before the Renaissance once 
more directed the minds of men to classic models, not 
only architecture and sculpture, but the arts of the 
painter, the iron- worker, the goldsmith, and the glass- 
founder were full of vigorous life and promise 
throughout all Western Europe. 

The earliest specimens of decoration employed for a 
Christian purpose are found in the Roman catacombs. 
In the most ancient examples of all, the private (^am- 
bers used for Christian interment in the first and sec- 
ond centuries, there is decoration indeed, but it is only 
in a negative sense that it can be called Christian art, 
for while the abundant frescoes seen in the cemetery 
of Domitilla and notably in the cubiculum of Amplia- 
tus exclude such pagan elements as would be un- 
seemly, the character of the painting is m every 


respect the counterpart of the ornamentation of the 
contemporary private houses buried at Pompeii. 
There is nothing distinctively Christian. Perhaps the 
freement recurrence of the vine as a principal element 
in the scheme of decoration may have been meant to 
suggest the thought of (^lirist, the true vine, but even 
this is doubtful. Symbolism occurs early, but it can 
only be recognized with confidence in the more public 
cemeteries of the second century, e. g. that of St. Cal- 
listus; here, under the influence of the “Discipline of 
the Secret”, it is hardly wrong to recognize the true 
beginnings of a distinctively Christian art. No doubt 
this art in a most marked degree was imitative of the 
more decent forms of pagan decoration familiar at the 
period. It seems constantly to be forgotten by those 
who discuss this subject that it was the deliberate ob- 
ject of the early Christians, during the ages of suspicion 
and persecution, to exclude from their places of sepul- 
ture all that would by its conspicuousness or strange- 
ness attract the notice of the casual pagan intruder. 
No wonder that the theme of the Good Shepherd is 
introduced again and again in the fresco decorations of 
the early catacombs. This is no indication, as ration- 
alist critics have sometimes pretended, of the survival 
of an idolatrous mythology, but the very likeness of 
the beardless Good Shepherd to the type of the pagan 
Hermes Kriophorus — a likeness, however, which is 
never so exact as to lead to real confusion — consti- 
tuted its recommendation to those who wished to hide 
their distinctive practices from the prying eyes of the 
people around them. In the same way the Orante, or 
praying figure, symbolical of the Church or the indi- 
vidual soul, bore a general resemblance to the statues 
of Pictas, familiar enough to the ordinary Roman citi- 
zen, while the dove, which was to the Christian elo- 
quent of the grace of the Holy Spirit, would not have 
been distinguished by his pagan neighbour from the 
birds consecrated to Venus, The deeper mysteries of 
the Eucharist and of the other sacronients were still 
more artfully veiled in the frescoes of those early cen- 
turies. No doubt the fish was an object familiar 
enough in all kinds of pagan decoration, but that very 
fact rendered it most suitable for the purpose of the 
(yhrislian when he wished to symbolize the marvellous 
workings of Christ (lyttrovs Xpiarbs 8co0 Tibs Xtariip = 
IX8T2, the fish) in the waters of baptism. What again 
was more common in decoration than some form of 
banqueting scene — a theme also often utilized by the 
worshippers of Mithra — but these feasts depicted upon 
the walls of a sepulchral chamber had a far other and 
deeper significance for the Christian, who by some 
minute sign, the little cross, it may be, impressed upon 
the loaves, or the fishes which decked the frugal board, 
was quick to discern the reference to the life-giving 
mystery of the Blessed Eucharist. There are also 
human figures and Biblical scenes, especially those con- 
nected with the liturgy for the departed — for example, 
the miraculous restorations of Jonah and Daniel and 
Lazarus — and in one or two isolated instances we may 
perhaps recognize a presentment of the Madonna; but 
the reference is always cryptic and only iiiterpretable 
by the initiated. It was imder these circumstances 
that the instinct of religious symbolism was developed 
when the art of the Church was yet in its infancy, but 
the tradition thus created has never departed from 
true religious art throughout the ages. 

With the triumph of the Church under Constantino 
the necessity for the sedulous hiding of the mysteries 
of the Faith in large measure disappeared. From a. d. 
313 to the end of the fifth century was a period of trans- 
formation and development in Christian art, and it 
may be conspicuously recognized upon the walls of the 
Roman catacombs. Biblical scenes abound, and the 
figure of Christ, no longer so frequently as the 
beardless Good Shepherd, but crowned with a nimbus 
and sitting or standing in the attitude of authority, is 
fearlessly introduced. The nimbus is also extended to 
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others beside Christ, for example to Our Lady and 
some of the saints. Sculpture again, though in the 
catacombs the traces it has left are relatively few, now 
for the first time becomes the helpmate of painting in 
the sendee of the Church. This is the age of the great 
Christian sarcophagi so wonderfully decorated with 
the figures of Christ and His Apostles and with biblical 
scenes still full of symbolic meaning. The old ways of 
the peri(^ of persecution had, it is plain, become not 
only familiar but dear to the body of the faithful. The 
allegorical method of representing the mysteries of the 
Faith did not disappear at once. But though with the 
triumph of Constantine the outline of the ^chrisme”, 
or the Greek monogram of Christ, M was universally 
held in honour and introduced into all Christian 
monuments and even into the coinage, the crucifix as 
a Christian emblem was as yet practically unknown. 
For more than a century the memory of the Sacrifice of 
Calvary was recalled to the minds of the faithful only 
by some such device as that of a plain cross impressed 
with the figure of a lamb. The first representations of 
the figure of the Saviour nailed upon the Rood, as we 
see it upon the carved doors of Sta Sabina in Rome and 
in the British Museum ivory, belong probably to the 
fifth century, but for a long period after that this sub- 
ject is very rarely found, ana its occurrence in frescoes 
or mosaics is hardly recorded anywhere before the 
time of Justinian (527-565). 

Mosaics and Other Early Christian Arts. — ^T o 
find the beginning of the use of colour in the Roman 
Empire to anything like an important extent, we must 
look at the Roman pavements composed of myriads of 
tesserae, and representing in a flat and somewhat un- 
interesting manner mystic beings, extraordinary ani- 
mals, fruits, flowers, and designs. Between these 
Roman pavements and one branch of the earliest 
Christian art, that of mosaic, there is a very close con- 
nexion. It seems also possible that some of the early 
efforts of the art of the Christian Church are to be 
found in the decorations of gold on glass which have 
been discovered in the catacombs. IJ pon these glasses, 
dating from the third to the fifth century, are found 
representations of Christ and of the Apostles, as well 
as drawings in gold-leaf, partly symbolic and partly 
realistic, referring to the miracles of Christ, the em- 
blems of the Seven Spirits, a future life, and the events 
narrated in the New Testament. Simple and archaic 
as these are, yet many of them show considerable 
beauty. The primitive Church included within it^lf, 
not only the poor and humble, but persons of dLstinc- 
tion, rank, and attainment, and it is clear from an ex- 
amination of these drawings that some were executed 
by those who were in possession of considerable artis- 
tic skill, and who had l)een trained in a knowledge of 
Greek and Roman art. Contemporaneous with these, 
and earlier, are frescoes painted upon the walls of the 
catacombs, including portraits of the Apostles and of 
Christ, representations of the martyrs, naive pict- 
ures of the scenes from Holy Writ, and simple illumi- 
natory symbolism. Then, between the fourth and tenth 
centuries, there is a long series of mosaics, in which for 
the first time strong evidence appears of a sense of 
colour. A few specimens of these mosaics adorned the 
catacombs, afterwards they are found in the oratories 
and places of worship of the primitive Church. It was 
speedily recognized that mosaic decorations possessed 
certain strong claims to attention, such as other meth- 
ods of decoration lacked. While the artist himself 
must be responsible for fresco work, very much of the 
labour in mosaic decoration could be left to persons of 
subordinate position, and once the artist had drawn 
out the pattern and scheme which was to cover, for 
instance, the apse of the church, the actual manual 
labour of fitting in the tesserte could be done by work- 
men. Then, again, there was the quality of imperish- 
ability; the mosaic was permanent, an actual part of 
the structure which it aecorated; it did not vary in 


colour by reason of light or atmosphere, and could be 
cleansed from time to time. It was ali^ capable of 
strong, broad effects, rendering it peculiarly suitable 
to positions at the end of a building, somewhat above 
the line of sight, and its colour could be made so em- 

E hatic and so brilliant that the darkest of curves or 
ollows could be lit up by its luminous beauty. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that from the very earliest 
period the Church drew to itself the skilful workers in 
mosaic, and employed them, as can be seen by the 
wonderful remains at Ravenna, in Sicily, on Mount 
Athos, near Constantinople, and notably at Rome, to 
decorate the interiors of the basilicas, and to portray 
upon their walls the emblems of the Divine tragedy, of 
the sufferings of Christ and of His saints, or to repre- 
sent in hieratic magnificence the figures of Christ in 
glory, or in benediction, so that the scenes might be 
well in sight of all the worshippers within the little 
churches. 

From the representation of single figures at the end 
of the church, the work speedily spread to more elabo- 
rate adornment of the walls, and from the simplicity 
of a single emblem, a single figure, the artistic spirit 
grew until it represented in pictorial effect the para- 
bles and miracles of Christ, or spread long triumphant 
processions of virgins, Apostles, martyrs, along the 
walls of the aisles and transepts of the larger churches. 
There is no city in Europe in which this earliest Chris- 
tian art can be so well studied as at Ravenna. The 
difficulty of approaching the place in its out-of-the-way 
position has enabled it to retain and preserve the 
monuments in which it is so rich, and which relate so 
exclusively to its early history. The baptistery dates 
back to the last years of the fourth century, and was 
later ornamented in mosaic. There Ls in it a represen- 
tation of the Baptism of Christ, and a circle of the 
Twelve Apostles; the figures, of suipassing dignity, 
appear to move round the dome with a swing and 
grace very remarkable in effect. Another circle of 
mosaic decorations in the same building represents the 
four Books of the Gospels open upon four altars, and 
between them four thrones of dominion with crosses; 
these mosaics have never been restored, and are in the 
condition in which their makers left them. The huge 
font intended for baptism by immersion, which stantls 
below them, is proof of their antifjuity, but the actual 
inscription of dedication with its date still exists on 
the metal cross surmounting the building. In the 
chapel of the archbishop in the archiepiscopal palace 
are mosaics of the fifth century made during the reign 
of Archbishop St. Peter Chrysologus, while in the 
tomb of the Empress Galla Placitlia are mosaic decora- 
tions of her period ; unfortunately, many of these lat- 
ter works have been restored. The very finest mosaics 
in Ravenna, however, relate to the great heresy of 
Arianism. In the time of Theodoric, the old heresy 
was beginning once more to make itself felt. Arius 
had long been dead, Athan^ius had fought his cour- 
ageous battle against the Arian heresy, the Councils of 
Nica*a and Constantinople had been held, and had 
pronounced against it, and the Nicene doctrine had 
been confirmed, so that within the Church the heresy 
could no longer exist, but outside the Catholic Cliurch 
there were still those who accepted it. When Theo- 
doric, King of the Ostrogoths, came into power. Arian- 
ism became once more a force to be reckoned with, and 
the emperor erected a cathedral and a baptistery at 
Ravenna for his Arian bishops. It is in the church 
now called Sant' Apollinare Nuovo, which was new 
more than a thousand years ago, that the great rhyth- 
mic array of saints and virgins alluded to above exists, 
the greater part of it as it was when Theodoric erected 
the church fourteen centuries a^o. In the baptistery 
of the Arians, near by, the mosaics upon the roof were 
put in place practically after the baptistery became 
C.atholic, and therefore date from about 550. 

It is not only, however, in mosaics, that Ravenna 
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illustrates the early art of the Church ; one of its great 
treMures, the ivory chair of 8t. Maximianus (54G“'55G) 
made m the first half of the sixth century, has been in 
the city since it was first carved, with the exception of 
a very short time when it was carried to Venice in 
1001. It is perhaps the finest example in existence of 
such ivory carving, and was the work of Oriental 
craftsmen, who entered into the service of the Church 
and carved this chair with its delicate and beautiful 
illustrations of the miracles of Christ and the history 
of Joseph. Thesame city can illustrate other branches 
of applied art, for the orphreys and textile fabrics 
made for San Giovanni in the fifth century, the sixth- 
century altar-cross of the archbishop, St. Agnellus 
(556-569), his processional cross of silver, and portions 
of his cathedral chair, are still preserved in the cathe- 
dral, while the art of carving in marble of the same 
period is exceedingly well exemplified by the splendid 
stone sarcophagi existing in various churches of the 
city. Following the time of Theodoric came the rule 
of the Emperor Justinian (527-565), and the epis- 
copate of St. Ecclesius (521-534), while the mosaic 
decoration in the church of San Vitale, done in the 
early and middle part of the sixth century, illustrate 
the change from Arian heresy to Catholic truth, and 
the exquisite beauty of the mosaic work the Church 
was able to make use of at that time. A little journey 
outside Ravenna to the church of Sant' Anollinare in 
Classe will enable the student to bring his study of 
early mosaic work and early sculpture down to a stOl 
later pieriod, as in that church there is the great mosaic 
erected by Archbishop Reparatus c. 671, the carved 
throne of St. Damiaiius (G88-705), and the sarcophagi 
of various archbishops, extending in date to the end of 
the seventh century, and bearing religious emblems of 
very considerable importance. Attention should also 
ho drawn to the pictures on unprepared linen cloth, 
executed in a material similar to transparent water- 
colour, ascribed to a period antecedent to the third 
century. They chiefly purport to be representations 
of the features of ('hnst. The most notable of course 
is the one known as the Handkerchief of 8t. Veronica, 
preserved in the Vatican, and which none but an 
ecclesiastic of very high rank is allowed to examine 
closely. Although the most important, it is by no 
means the only example of such a picture. There is 
another in Genoa, a third in the church of San Silves- 
tro in Rome, and others in various European shrines. 
The metal work executed during the Ostrogothic occu- 
pation of Italy was often work commissioned by the 
rhurch for use in the ceremonials of the service, and 
figures of Christ and of the saints, ornaments for copes, 
chasses in wdiich to put relics, and vessels for use at the 
altar, belonging to this period of primitive art, are the 
direct result of the teaching of the Church. As, liow- 
ever, the religious feeling spread more and more, the 
desire arose among C’hristians to have artistic repre- 
sentations of the great events of the Faith in their 
houses, and it is possible that the beginnings of wluit 
we may term j>ortable pictorial work arose in this 
way. The very early tempera paintings on wood of 
Eastern and Byzantine character, some of which are 
actually ascribed to the hand of the Apostle St. Luke 
himseli, may very likely have been executed, not en- 
tirely as decorations for the Church, but that the 
wealthier members of the community, at least, might 
have in their homes, in the privacy of their own ora- 
tories, some cherished representation of the Man of 
Sorrows Himself, or of some Apostle or saint from 
whom the owner was named, or towanis whom he had 
some particular affection. In this way may perhaps 
be traced the beginning of the history of the ^jons, 
which are so important a feature in the life of the 
Eastern Church, and which adorn every house, m 
many cases being found in all the rooms occupied by 
the various members of the family. 

Ek:CLE8iA8TiCAL AuT IN THE MIDDLE Ages. Leav- 


ing primitive times, the period of the Middle Ages is 
one of enormous artistic importance, and it is an era in 
which the influence of the Church is practically para- 
mount. To this period there does not belong any 
very long ^ries of artistic objects relating exclusively 
to domestic life. There were, of course, articles of 
domestic interest marked by artistic skill, there were 
objects of personal decoration, and appliances for use 
in the home; but the choicest talent and the efforts of 
the most supreme genius were almost invariably given 
to the work of the ('hurch, and even where the com- 
missions related to domestic ornamentation, there was 
generally a religious element in the decorations and 
the use of religious symbolisms. To this period belong 
the magnificent works in enamels, executed for church 
work. There are the tall pricket candlesticks, superb 
chasses and reliquaries, altar-crosses, crosiers, shrines, 
censers and incense boats, crucifixes, morses for copes, 
and medallions for sacred vessels, triptychs and polyp- 
tychs for use on the altar, plaoues for book-covers, es- 
pecially for the adornment of tne Book of the Gospels, 
cruets, basins, chalices, and book-bindinjj in metal en- 
crusted with jewels. The very first British enamels 
were merely a kind of coarse decoration, applied to the 
adornment of shields and helmets, but later on to cups, 
vases, and drinking- vessels, but, when mention is 
made of the Ardagh (-halice and the Alfred Jewel, it 
will be realized that a period in enamel work has been 
reached when the C-hurch laid its hand upon the craft. 
Concerning the use of the Alfred Jewel, it may be 
broadly stated tliat the most probable theory is that 
it was the ornament applied to the head of an ivory 
pointer used by the deacon when reading the Book of 
the (tospels, and that therefore this exquisite object 
now in tlie Aslimolean Museum at Oxford is one of the 
earliest examples of ecclesiastical enamel work. The 
Ardagh C’halice, of translucent enamels on silver and 
gold, Ls only one of a group of Irish shrines, reliquaries, 
missal-covers, crosiers, and crosses, similarly deco- 
rated, and it would appear likely that these Irish or 
Celtic enamels, of whicn half a dozen adorn the altar 
of Sant' Ambrogio in Milan, are perhaps among the 
earliest existing examples of the art in connexion with 
ecclesiastical possessions. In the first part of the 
eleventh century, Byzantium appears to have been 
the head-quarters of the work of ecclesiastical enamel- 
ling, and the pectoral cross in the South Kensington 
Museum may lie taken as an example of early Byzan- 
tine work. The art of the enameller was also in exist- 
ence in Germany at an early date, and here also was 
applied excl usi vely to ecclesiastical objects. Towards 
the middle of the twelfth century the workers of 
Limoges came into prominence, and from that time 
down to the end of the thirteenth Limoges was the 
centre of production. In Italian enamelling, the won- 
derful translucent reliquary, dated 1338, tne work of 
Ugolino of Siena, in which is preserved the great relic 
of the Holy (brporal at Orvieto, is a masterpiece of 
the craft. The altar-frontal at Pistoja belongs to 
about the same period, and a little later comes the 
reliquary made by the brothers Arezzo, while during 
the whole of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
enamellers were kept hard at work in Italy producing 
objects intended for Church work in two or three dis- 
tinct processes, either that called champlev4, or an- 
other method, that of floating transparent enamels, 
known by the name of hassetauley or still another pro- 
cess called encrusting. At the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the beginning of the sixteenth, in the era of 
the’ Renaissance, the art left Italy, and, taking a new 
form, that of painted enamels, or more strictly, paint- 
ing in enamels, had a recrudescence in France, in the 
very same place, Limoges, in which the old enamels 
had been produced. , , 

In another division of applied arts are the remark- 
able embroideries w’hich adorned all the sacred vest- 
ments, representing, in the most wonderful pictorial 
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effect, groims of saints, sacred scenes, and religious 
symbols. On the chasubles, copes, albs, stoles, mani- 
ples, burses, veils, mitres, f rentals, super-f rentals, and 
altar-covers, palls, bags, and panels of that period, are 
to be seen triumphs of artistic excellence, worked with 
exceeding beauty, and with a glorious richness of col- 
our, by the hands of the faithful women of the day 
and designed by the men of supreme genius whom the 
Church had attracted to her side. Sonie of the very 
finest of this embroidery work was Enclish, and refer- 
ences are found to the dignity of English embroidery 
before the end of the seventh century, as, St. Aldhelm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, celebrated in verse the skilful 
work of the Anglo-Saxon embroideresses. Indeed, at 
one time, rather too much attention in the convents for 
women seems to have been given to this fascinating 
needlework, for a council held in 747 recommended 
that the reading of books and psalm-singing by the 
nuns should receive greater attention, and that not 
quite so many hours should he spent in needlework. 
As early as 855, the Anglo-Saxon King Ethelwulf 
when journeying to Rome took with him as presents 
silken vestments richly embroidered in gold, executeci 
in his own country, and there are fragments of a stole 
and maniple, found in the tomb of St. Cuthbert (d. 
687), which were produced under the auspices of the 
wife of Edward the Elder in 916 and placed in the 
saint’s coffin. From that time down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century there was a constant demand 
for the work of the skilled embroideresses, and this 
section of art, so particularly suitable to ecclesiastical 
purposes, was one of perennial richness. It is well 
that some stress should be laid upon the question of 
embroidery, inasmuch as in the Middle Ages it was 
almost exclusively a branch of ecclesiastics art, and 
nearly evei^thing that can be termed of importance in 
fine embroidery, especially in fine English embroidery 
previous to the fifteenth century, was executed for the 
Church. Enormous labour was given to the produc- 
tion of these beautiful vestments, and as an example 
it may be mentioned that a frontal presented to the 
Abbey of Westminster in 1271 took the whole labour 
of four women for three years and three-quarters. 
Lincoln Cathedral in the fourteenth century possessed 
over six hundred vestments in its sacristy, while the 
Abbey of Westminster had very nearly double as 
many, and even the English churches were far behind 
those of Spain in the sumptuous manner in which they 
were supplied with vestments. There was therefore 
every possible necessity for the work, and no branch of 
art has a greater importance between the twelfth and 
the fifteenth centuries than has this one of embroidery. 
Fortunately, a sufficient number of the old vestments 
have come down to the present day to give a satisfac- 
tory idea of their importance and beauty, and the 
records and inventories of church goods prior to the 
sixteenth century afford still further information con- 
cerning this branch of art. The spirit of devotion 
which has ever given the instinct to decorate the 
house of God with the very finest works of which man 
is capable led to this lavish display of artistic genius in 
the service of the Catholic Church, but it must also be 
borne in mind that there were other, subordinate 
causes to account for the work. The Church, follow- 
ing its Divine Master, has always inculcated the im- 
portance of good works, and it has ever encouraged the 
faithful to give to its service of their best. If their 
skill was in metal-work, in embroiderv, in carving 
wooden figures or wonderful choir-stalls, in stained 
glass, in jewellery, in fresco or in mosaic, such skill 
was to be devoted to God’s service, as the choicest gift 
the artist had to lay upon the altar, symbolic of his 
devotion to his faith. Even beyond that, there came 
the occasions in which the penance for sin took tlie 
form of the devotion of artistic gifts to the work of the 
Church, and the other and very numerous cases in 
which this artistic labour was the constant employ- 


ment of those persons who had devoted their entire 
life to the religious career, in the various monastic 
houses belonging to the different orders. One further 
cause must not be overlooked, the fact that it was the 
Crown, the clergy, and the nobility who alone could 
command, by reason of their means, the splendid pro- 
ductions of the men of genius of the time, and that 
while the commissions given by the clergy would niost 
certainly be for church purposes almost exclusively, 
those given by the Crown and the higher nobility were 
in almost all instances for exactly the same puiposesy 
and this for a double reason. First, the desire to ren- 
der the home beautiful had not yet arisen to any con- 
siderable extent, and secondly, there was every wish 
to make the private chapel or oratory, the public 
church or royal sanctuary, as beautiful as possible, 
both to carry out the instincts of the religious feeling 
and please those who held control of spiritual things, 
as well as to heap up a reward for good deeds which 
would have a corresponding etiuivalent in the future 
life and might serve as retribution for the d^ds of vio- 
lence that formed so integral a part of the life of these 
centuries. 

The period under consideration was not so much 
one of portable pictures as of apf)lied art, devoted to 
the interior decoration of the sacred buildings, and to 
every object having connexion with the service of the 
altar. One section of ecclesiastical art deserving spe- 
cial mention concerns almost exclusively the monastic 
orders, namely, that of illumination and transcription. 
All over Europe the monks of the pre-Renaissance 
time were engaged in preparing the books of the day, 
and these books were almost exclusively religious ones. 
The number of those concerning domestic matters, 
agriculture, or the classics, transcribed by these dili- 
gent students, is relatively small, but the series of 
religious works from their diligent pens is an exceed- 
ingly long one. Their time was fully occupied in pre- 
paring manuscripts for use within the cloisters ana for 
the service of the altar, a^s well as for the great patrons 
of the monasteries who desired to have lx>oks of devo- 
tion for their own use, or for gifts to other sovereigns or 
noblemen. These manuscripts are of incomparable 
beauty, being transcribed with extraordinary skill 
upon the finest of vellum, and adorned with initial let- 
ters, calendars, and illustrations, that are triumphs of 
artistic skill, and marvels of ingenuity. The Books of 
Hours, Missals, Breviaries, and Psalters having their 
origin in the monastic houses of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy during the Middle Ages are now 
among the CTcatest artistic treasures of the world, and 
with regard to them there is one very striking fact 
which must never lie overlooked. This does not re- 
late exclusively to books of devotion, it belongs nearly 
as much to every work of art proiluced during this 
period, and it is the fact that these triumphs of skill 
are for the most part anonymous. In the period 
hardly any great names are recorded in connexion 
with such work. There is a wonderful series of artistic 
treasures, but signatures scarcely ever exist. Here and 
there the name of an enameller is known, or perchance 
the name of the place where he worked, (x^casionally the 
name of a wood-carver or a worker in stained glass has 
been preserved and there are just a few cases in which 
the name of the zealous monk who toiled over the 
manuscript is known, but the instances are exceed- 
mgly few, and they occur, one might say, by accident 
rather than by intention. With respect to illumina- 
tions in books of devotion, one monk took up the task 
where the other had left it. Death caused no cessa- 
tion of the self-imposed labour. The orders could 
never die, and as in the present day great literary 
works are undertaken by the leading orders, in the full 
knowledge that to carry them out will extend far be- 
yond the life of the writer who begins the undertaking, 
but that his successor will be equally able to continue 
the task, so in the earlier days the monks laboured in 
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t]i6ir cloisterSi c&ch. at lus own workj ©ach gGncration 
of monks in the footsteps of the former, hiding the 
individual identity in the name of the order and con- 
tent, as the work was done for the greater glory of 
God, that while the work should remain, the monks 
themselves should be forgotten. Few things are more 
striWng in considering this period than the singleness 
of aim and devotion to duty which characterized these 
artists and led them to have no desire to perpetuate 
their own names, but simply to carry out to the best of 
their ability the allotted task for the glory of Go<l and 
His Church. Partly, of course, the reason was that 
the dignity of personal labour was not fully realized, 
but the reason for this anonymity lies mainly in the 
facts already stated, that the work was religious work, 
that the aim was a religious aim, and that the identity 
of the person did not matter, so long as the Church 
was properly served by her faithful. There is one 
other aspect of the artistic work of the pre-Renais- 
sance time to be alluded to. It is by no means con- 
fined to the pre-Renaissance period, but extends 
through the succeeding centuries, and it should ex- 
tend to all the artistic labour of the present day, but 
it is more especially a feature of thepcricKl under dis- 
cussion. It is that determination wnich is never sat- 
isfied with the work which has been done, but which is 
always straining forward for finer and better work. 
It is that element of untiring energy and ever-quick- 
ening desire for perfection which has always charac- 
terized the greatest art- workers of the world, and it 
finds its earliest and perhaps its strongest development 
in this period. 

The early Italian painters fall into two groups: the 
first, that which may be called the group of the minia- 
turists or illuminators, as, for example, Enrico, Bcr- 
linghieri, and Oderico; the second, the very primitive 
ainters, such as Margaritone, Spinello, Uccello, Cima- 
ue, Duccio, Memmi, Lorenzetti, and the various early 
masters of the schools of Siena, Padua, and Verona. 
The predecessors of these artists, for the most part, 
worked without any reference to nature, under Byzan- 
tine influence, copying slavishly the methods fixed by 
the Greek Churcli. Their pictures, whether they il- 
lustrated scenes from the Sacred Writings, the legends 
of the Uhurch, or the lives of the saints, were designed 
and painted according to fixed rules. Their work 
was inferior to that of the Byzantine workers in mosaic, 
but followed the same conceptions of art; in every 
way, in attitudes, compositions, types of face, folds of 
drapery, and even as regards colour, it was guided by 
the definite rules of tradition, so that the painter was 
little more than a mechanic. Still, despite what may 
lx? termed the ugliness of this particular school, there 
was a strong spirit of devotion exercising the minds of 
the artists, and they were able to put a certain amount 
of sympathy into their hard, angular productions, 
thus showing that their works were painted with re- 
ligious sentiment, and with a desire to evoke that sen- 
timent in ot hers. Margaritone was one of the first to 
break throiigh the hard crust of rules, and although 
his work does not show any very striking advance 
upon that of his predecessors, yet in his pictures and in 
those of the earliest painters of 8iena, we begin to find 
the desire to paint a Mother of God waring some liv- 
ing semblance to a Mother of Man. There is a strug- 
gling towards tenderness and sweetness of counte- 
nance, a desire to represent raiment gently floating in 
easy curves, and a greater command of sentiment, to- 
gether wdth a simplicity in story-telling, which mark 
this primitive school, and prepare the way for the fore- 
runner of natural treatment, Giotto himself. 

Period of the Renaissance. — ^The great era of 
transition from the Middle Ages to modern times which 
is called the Renaissance may l>e divided into the three 
perils of the Early Renaissance, Full Renaissance, 
and Late Renaissance. Here again the influence of 
the Church is found just as strong and as definite as in 


the past. The growing desire to have magnificent 
churches created the necessity for other workers in 
art.^ The first years of this period give in Italy the 
earliest workers known by name in fresco, and in port- 
able pictures, Cimabue, Orcagna, Giotto, and others. 
In their “frescoed theolo^'^, decorating the churches 
of Assisi, Siena, Pisa, anoT other parts of Italy, is seen 
the beginning of the long list of painters whom the 
(vhurch enlisted in her service. In bronze work Ghi- 
berti produced the gates of the Baptistery of Florence, 
and with the appearance of Brunelleschi a new school 
of architecture for ecclesiastical buildings arose. In 
this period belongs also the introduction of print- 
ing, and here again, just as emphatically, the Church 
took the lead. The earliest printers were churchmen, 
belonging to a religious order, the earliest books those 
of religion — the first actual printed sheet being the In- 
dulgence of Pope Nicholas V — followed by a long list 
of religious and liturgical works, Sacred Scriptures, 
and patristic literature. In the Low Countries the 
Van Eycks developed the methods of oil-painting and 
there arose a great school of artists, among whom were 
Van der Goes, Van der Weyden, Bouts, Cristus, Mem- 
ling, and others, who formed the transition from the 
Gothic school. Their most important works were altar- 
pieces, and in some cases all their paintings were of a 
religious character, while in others the paintings not 
religious were portraits of the various patrons who had 
commissioned the altar-pieces, or who had had their 
own private chapels decorated by these artists; there- 
fore the intimate connexion between art and the 
Church was just as close as ever. 

Towards the close of the Early Renaissance period 
is found the work in sculpture of Donatello and those 
of his school, Desiderio aa Settignano, the Rossellini, 
Duccio, Verrocliio, and Mino da Fiesole; almost all 
the fine work of these men was for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. Here and there are single detached statues, as 
for example the one of St. George by Donatello, but 
then it must be remembered that these were figures of 
saints, and intended for buildings more or less of a re- 
ligious character, or for those erected by guilds dis- 
tinctly religious, while some of the sculptors named, 
as for example Duccio of Perugia, were only known by 
the work they executed for the decoration of churches. 
During this period among the workers in Germany 
were Adam Kraft, Veit Stoss, and the Vischers, who 
are associated with the superb tabernacle, the series of 
Stations of the Cross and the great bronze shrine in 
Nuremberg, all oluects intimately connected with re- 
ligious work. In England, the tomb of Henry V, and 
that of Henry VII by Torrigiano, both at Westminster, 
must not be overlooked. Every branch of artistic 
craftsmanship was at this time employed for the bene- 
fit of tlic Church. Finiguerra, Ghiberti, and others 
were at work at the great silver altar of the Florentine 
baptistery. The jewellers, Ghirlandajo, Verrochio, 
and Francia were making jewels for altar vestments, 
medals for the great ecclesiastics, and pictures for the 
churches, Luca della Robbia was preparing his vitri- 
fied enamel medallions, that he might present the 
Blessed Virgin and her Child in attitudes of the most 
perfect tenderness on the exteriors of the churches, 
anti on the corners of the streets, while other potters 
were marking the sacred emblems on their finest pro- 
ductions, or painting religious scenes upon their vases 
and majolica plates. The Arras tapestries of France, 
the English tapestries of (Coventry, and the Van Eyck 
tapestries of Flanders, were being woven for the hang- 
ings of the churches, while Benedetto da Maiano was 
bringing his intarsia work to perfection that he might 
apply it to the decoration of tlie choir-stalls in the great 
churches of Italy. It was at this time that the peat 
monastic painter Fra Angelico decorated the cells of 
San Marco with his perfect representations of the great 
events in the Divine Tragedy, while Gozzoli, Lippi, and 
Ghirlandajo adorned the churches, and Perugino, Pin- 
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turicchio, Francia, Albertinelli, and Fra Bartolomeo, 
almost exclusively religious painters, prepared those 
masteipieces of religious art to set upon the altars of 
the private chapels and great churches of the day, that 
are now among the treasured masterpieces of all time. 

This era was also the ^riod of Humanism, of the re- 
turn to the love of the classics. It may be difficult in 
this complex period to mark the boundary line be- 
tween religion and that strange paganism which was 
an emblem of the classical revival, but the Certosa of 
Pavia and the work of the early Gorman painters, rep- 
resented by such men as Schongauer and the elder 
Holbein, mark that side by side with the Humanistic 
movement there was a strong religious one. In this 
religious movement art had its full share, and engaged 
in its tasks, not perhaps with the austere simjdicity 
and singleness of aim which belonged to an earlier 
period, but still with a definite deterniination that the 
best products of artistic craftsmanship should be de- 
voted to the service of God. There was, however, a 
CTowing desire that the home should be more beauti- 
ful and more luxurious. The decoration of churches 
was ceasing to be the sole aim of the art-worker, and 
he was finding other fields, but the chief encourage- 
ment of art still came from the Church and for the 
Church, and even upon domestic work the ('!hurch set 
her hand and seal. The period of the Full Renais- 
sance may be taken as lasting from 1450 to 1550, and 
here must be noticed the advent of a new movement in 
art, or at least a stronger development of what had 
undoubtedly begun to arise in the previous century. 
Hitherto, in pictorial art, notably in that of Italy, the 
aims haa been form, drawing, composition, devotion, 
and the expression of spiritual conceptions rather than 
colour; but in the Venetian School, tnat took its rise in 
the earlier century with the first Bellini, Carpaccio, 
and Crivelli, and that was to ^e its development at 
this time in the later Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Paolo 
Veronese, and Tintoretto, the claims of colour gain a 
supremacy over the kindred branches of pictorial art. 
The Venetian School is the one in which brilliant colour 
attains to its apotheosis, and everything else is sub- 
servient to it. The simplicity of aim which character- 
ized such a man as Fra Angelico passed away, the de- 
votional feeling that marked the works of Albertinelli 
and Fra Bartolomeo gave place to an overpowering 
desire for decoration as such, and in Venice, although 
the Church commissioned the great altar-pieces and 
the schemes of interior ornamentation for which these 
noble artists were responsible, it had to be content to 
accept Venetian tradition and to see religious scenes 
treated as gorgeous pieces of sumptuously coloured 
decoration. Although there might not be the sim- 
plicity of a past generation, yet there still existed in the 
artists the same desire to offer to the Church the 
greatest works of their genius. In this period of the 
Full Renaissance are found the work of Raphael and 
of Michelangelo; of Clouet, Mabuse, and Scorel; of 
Diirer, Holbein, and Cranach; of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and of Correggio, while in applied arts there was im- 
mense industry and great development. The German 
metal-workers and goldsmiths prepared church ves- 
sels innumerable; Cellini and Caradosso produced 
ornaments for church vestments; the screen and the 
woodwork for King^s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
typified the ecclesiastical wood-carving of the time in 
England; while the stained-glass windows at King’s 
College Chapel, in other chapels, and in great churches 
show what was attained in this branch of ecclesiastical 
art. 

The fall of Florence marked the close of the period 
of great art in that city , while the paintings and tapes- 
try executed for Francis I at Fontainebleau, for Louis 
XII at Tours, and some sculpture done by Michel- 
angelo for the Medici Chapel, all point out the en- 
hanced power of the Humanistic movement and the 
destruction of that devotion to faith which had been 


so marked a feature of the earlier centuries. The 
epoch of the Late ]^naissance, extending from 1500 tO' 
1600, and overlapping that of the Full Renaissance^ 
was still, however, distinguished by a considerable 
amount of earnest religious fervour in art. The paint- 
ings of Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Andrea del Sarto, 
Sodoma, Bronzino, and Peruzzi, are strongly religious, 
full of right feeling, and almost exclusively done for 
churches, religious houses, guild chapels, and private 
oratories, but outside of Italy the connexion between 
the Church and art is by no means so apparent. 
Spanish supremacy in Northern Europe had been de- 
stroyed, and 1576 was marked by the rapid decline of 
Spam. The Iberian goldsmiths and iron-workers still 
certainly produced their famoi^ grilles, jewels, morses, 
chalices, and crucifixes, while in needlework the finest 
workers of Castile were elaborating some of the most 
perfect examples of church vestments that have ever 
teen produced. In bronze, the smiths of Aragon were 
casting superb church candelabra, and some of the 
weavers in France and England were producing tapes- 
try decoration for churches; but the greater part of the 
Gobelin, Brussels, and Mortlakc tapestry-weaving was 
for domestic use, the greatest architects were working 
on domestic architecture, the potters on domestic pot- 
tery, and the printers and engravers upon work which 
cannot be termed religious. The names of certain men 
stand out, however, as representing persons of deep 
personal religion, who bn) light their own devotion to 
duty to bear upon the work they executed . Such men 
were Giulio Romano, Palladio, and the*Behaims, but 
the period of that supreme hold which the ('hurch 
had retained upon the art of the world, which she had 
initiated, developed, and encouraged, was passing 
away, never more to apfx^ar in its full fruition. Some 
reference should he made to the system under which 
during this time many of the great decorative schemes 
of Italian painting were executed. The encourage- 
ment which the (nurch gave to the Italian painters 
took various forms. It was permissible for an influen- 
tial or a wealthy family to have allotted to it a small 
chapel in the large parish or town church, and the 
decoration of the chapel was left to the care of the 
family whose name it received. In some cases, these 
chapels were built onto the church, and in such in- 
stances an architect, a builder, a decorator, and an 
artist were all employed, and the (^hurch gladly gave 
permission for such additions to the church structure, 
m order that the family might have a meeting-place 
and an opportunity to make an endowment for per- 
petual Masses for its deceased meml)ers. In cases 
where a new structure was not erected, a portion of the 
existing church was enclosed as a private chapel, per- 
haps in memo^ of a father, a mother, or some chil- 
dren, and a painter of repute was called in to devise a 
scheme of decoration for its walls, in which would be 
introduced the figures of saints to whom the deceased 
persons had been dedicated, or scenes from the lives of 
such saints ; in many cases life-size figures of the saints 
were represented with their hands upon the kneeling 
figures of the donors of the chapel. There was no 
thought of an anachronism; it was considered per- 
fectly right that representations of persons who had 
died but a few weeks or months l)efore should be intro- 
duced into the scenes in which the saints of early 
church history were depicted. It then became the 
ambition of later members to add to the beauty of the 
family chapel as means allowed. The walls having 
been decorated, an altar-piece would be painted by 
another artist, while perhaps, following him, yet a 
third would ornament the front of the altar, or crafts- 
men would be called in to supply objects used in the 
sacred service, or vestments and nooks for the priests. 

.I'h^R way these little chapels became shrines for 
artistic work, the productions of many hands, repre- 
senting the desires of many persons to place the best of 
work at the service of the Church, to act dutifully 
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towards the family itself, and to make a suitable offer- 
ing in recompense for crimes committed. Another 
course sometimes adopted was to call in two painters 
rivals in their profession, to decorate different walls ol 
a church, or the two sides of an altar-piece, or again 
when some great addition was made to the fabric, oii 
account of an irnportant event, such as the canoniza- 
tion of a local saint, or a marked interposition of Provi- 
dence on behalf of the town, different influential per- 
sons in the place would undertake to be responsible for 
portions of the building, each calling in his own favour- 
ite painter, and in this way the work would be com- 
pleted. Or it might bo that an order desired to deco- 
rate a church dedicated to its patron saint, and the 
commission would be given to some notable artist, who 
perhaps was unable to complete the task, or who died 
before its completion. In such cases, others were 
called in to complete it, and in this way the fabric was 
beautified by various successive hands. 

The number of definitely personal commissions 
which the sixteenth-century artist had was small, as 
even in the instances where a patron ordered a picture, 
it was generally an altar-piece for the family chapel, or 
else the decoration of some building belonging to the 
trade guild to which he was attached, and this trade 
guild &ing nearly always a religious association, the 
commission caine under the category of religious work. 
It is all this which marks the great distinction between 
art and craftsmanship previous to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and after it. In the period from the triumph of 
Christianity to about 1200 in Italy, and about 1400 in 
Northern Europe^ the dominant art is architecture, 
chiefly employed m the service of the Church, and the 
arts of painting and carving were only applied subor- 
dinately for its enrichment. During the Renaissance 
period the imitative arts, sculpture, painting, and the 
various art-crafts began to develop and detach them- 
selves, to exist and strive after perfection on their 
own account, and while architecture still held an im- 
portant position, it was no longer dominant; the arts 
which supplied the interior decoration of the building, 
and the objects needed in the service of the C'hurch, 
ceased to be considered as subordinate, but were tak- 
ing each its own high position under the guidance of 
workers of supreme genius. From the period, how- 
ever, of the Full Renaissance, the great dignity of 
architecture begins to diminish, especially as regards 
ecclesiastical buildings, and architects devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to domestic and civic work. 
Architecture ceased to be personal, democratic, local, 
and became professional and more or less uniform 
throughout the whole of Europe, wdiile it suffered 
sever^y because the designing of detail became in 
many cases the work of others than the executant 
workmen. The same sort of difficulty was befalling 
the pictorial art and the arts of the craftsmen. The 
I>ersonal element was no longer the main strength of 
an art. The ecclesiastical side of the work was almost 
non-existent, and the crafts suffered by reason of the 
fact that the commercial element had entered into art, 
and the adornment of the house, the palace, and the 
person was considered of far greater importance than 
the adornment of the church, and the sacrifice of the 
life of the worker for the greater glory of God. 

Post-Renaissance Period. — There are certain pj^ 
iitical explanations of this great change between the 
art of the sixteenth and the art of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There were several forces at work which were 
hostile or indifferent to artistic development, 
the religious, dynastic, and commercial ware, the dun- 
culties of the Reformation, and constitutional pro^ 
lems, while the grouping together of sinall towns into 
larger provinces ana countries was doing away witn 
the rivalry of the craftsmen in the smaller places, ana 
permitting a spirit of greater uniformity m swe to 
spread throughout a large section of Europe. Ada to 
all these colonial expansion, huge enterprise, and great 


commercial prosperity, constantly broken into by rav- 
s-ging wars, and the causes for the decay of that spirit 
of religious activity in art characterizing earlier peri- 
ods are apparent. Spain and Italy were, in the seven- 
teenth century, almost the only two countries in which 
any close connexion between art and the Church was 
kept up. England was troubled with the religious 
question, and struggling with great constitutional 
problems, while it had given itselt over to the faith of 
the Reformers, and such art as it was producing was 
the great architectural triumph of Sir (Kristopher 
Wren in the rebuilding of the churches of London, and 
the various sections of craftsmanship concerned with 
tlie adornment of the house and the person. In Spain 
there were still some great goldsmiths at work, and 
some even greater workers in wrought iron, preparing 
the rejas for the Spanish cathedrals, while pictorial art 
was at its very hignest in that country, and its master- 
pieces, with the exception of those of the very greatest 
artist of all, Velazquez, were devoted to subjects sug- 
gested by the Church. Yet there had been no country 
in wiiich the painter had been so trammelled by tradi- 
tional restrictions as in Spain. The very manner in 
which each saint was to be represented, the method in 
which his or her clothing was to be painted, and the 
colouring which was to oe applied to each garment, 
had been a matter of stem decree, it had needed the 
profound genius of a Velazquez to break through the 
traditional rules, and to open for his successors, and 
especially for Murillo, a ^riod of greater freedom. 
(Kmmencing with such painters as Pantoja della 
Cruz and Vicente Carducci, the great Spanish School 
had produced the Ribaltas and Ribera, and then the 
majestic Velazquez. In Spain the only great painter 
to follow Velazquez was Murillo, but there were many 
whose works were marked by distinction, excellence, 
and beauty, especially Zurbaran, Iriartc, Juan de 
Valdes, Alonso Cano, and Orrente. The seventeenth 
century was, in various countries of Europe, one of the 
important periods of artistic production, and although 
the Italian schools, the Realists, and the painters of 
the Second Revival were men whose productions at the 
present time are out of favour, yet they deserve more 
than a passing notice, while contemporary with 
them tliere are others who rank among the veritable 
giants of the artistic craft. The late Italian artists, 
the Carracci, Caravaggio, Sasso Ferrato, Carlo Dolci, 
Domenichino, Luca Giordano, Carlo Maratta, Guido 
Reni, Salvator Rosa, and others, show in their work 
melodramatic style, love of magnificent colouring, and 
intense shades. The draughtsmanship of these artists 
should cause their works to be more highly esteemed 
than they are at present, for they certamly represent 
an important epoch in the art history of the world, 
and one which must never be overlooked. Many of 
their works were altar-pieces painted for churches, or 
were intended for church decoration, but at the sarne 
time they were greatly influenced by the Humanistic 
movement, and by the eager desire to represent the 
stories of claswsical writers in pictorial effect. The com- 
mercial prosperity of Holland, at a time when other 
nations were lacking in material wealth, was one of the 
reasons for the existence of a veritable crowd of artists 
just at this time. The Church had ceased to comniis- 
sion pictures in Holland, and very seldom were stories, 
either from Holy Writ, or from the lives of the saints, 
represented by this school of artists. 

In dealing with the arts and crafts of the eighteenth 
century, a new and destructive factor which had 
arisen must be taken into consideration. “ The genius 
of handicraft'", as has been well said, “passes now 
into invention"", and the commencement of a system 
now appears that was eventually to strike at the very 
roots of the manner in which supreme works of genius 
had been produced in the preceding centuries. It 
must also be noticed that, in painting especially, the 
artistic centre of gravity had shifted from Italy to 
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England, and to a lesser extent to France, and that 
Italy, Germany, Spain, and the Netherlands took but 
a very small share in the artistic development of the 
ei^htwnth century, instead of, as in preceding periods, 
being the great centres of development themselves. 
The trium^ of the home, however, in contradistinc- 
tion to that of the Church, was now complete, and 
portraiture, whether concerning itself with the great 
decorative single figures or famfly groups of Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, or with the productions of the 
leading miniature painters, Cosway, Engleheart, 
Plimer, Smart, Hone, Wood, and their numerous fol- 
lowers, was exclusively applied to the multiplication 
of portraits of those persons who were able to afford to 
employ the artist, and who desired to possess and dis- 
tribute to others such delightful representations as 
would adorn the home and tne person. Ecclesiastical 
art, or art for the decoration of the church, had hardly 
any existence. 

In England towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century a new movement having in it some of the in- 
stincts of earlier Italian art began to arise. The fore- 
most artist of this new school was Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. In the wonderful succession of poetic visions 
which he presented, marked by a play of fancy, a fer- 
tility of inventiveness, tender witchery of inspiration, 
exquisite colour, and grace and harmony of line and 
grouping, he was able to develop the spint of religious 
emotion to a far fuller extent than he liimself had in- 
tended, and to vivify the old legends of primitive 
times which had formed part of his inheritance from 
Celtic ancestors. His appearance on the horizon of 
art was to a great extent coincident with the blossom- 
ing forth of what has been termed the Oxford Move- 
ment in religion, a growing desire for a deeper and 
fuller devotion, an eager determination to return to 
earlier and purer lines of thought in religion, to set 
faith free from the regulations of statecraft, and to 
rise from the dreary monotony of a Genevan theology 
to something approaching closer to the fiery enthusi- 
asm and the sumptuous ceremonial of the passionate 
faith of earlier days. The progress of this movement 
within the Protestant Church led to a considerable 
number of accessions to the Catholic Faith, but in the 
Church of its origin it worked a complete revolution. 
Once more there arose the determination that the 
house of God should be beautiful, and once again art, 
with all the various crafts closely connected therewith, 
entered into the service of religion, very much in the 
manner they had done in preceding centuries. Tapes- 
try-workers, under the influence of William Morris and 
Burne-Jones, were set to work to prepare panels of 
glowing colour for the decoration of churches. The 
stained-glass painters, under the influence of these 
craftsmen, sought out old designs, originated new 
schemes of colour, and worked hard to discover old 
secrets of technic. The earlier schools of embroidery 
were studied, and all over the country women set to 
work to make vestments and to execute needlework of 
rare distinction and great beauty. A revival took 
place in the art of the metal-worker and in that of the 
stone-mason. Many fine wrought-iron grilles were 
made, and the claim of the artist to prepare the design 
and to superintend the carrying out of its execution 
was once more considered and gladly entertained. 
Quite apart from the religious aspect of the movement, 
there was in this Oxford revival the origin of the effort 
towards greater refinement, greater beauty, and more 
attention to handicraft, which, commencing in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, has by no means 
reached its culmination in the early years of the 
twentieth. 

One of the first and most important of the move- 
ments which aimed to break away from the artistic 
traditions of the eighteenth century took place in the 
early part of the nineteenth century in Germany, and 
was M by Overbeck. The Academy of Vienna, at 


the time that he entered it, was under the direction of 
Fiiger, a talented miniature painter, but a follower of 
the pseudo-classical school of David, and a firm be- 
liever in the tenets of these opinions, too conservative 
to vary from them in the least degree. Overbeck felt 
that he was among commonplace painters, that every 
noble thought was suppressed within the academy, and 
that Christian art had been diverted and corrupted 
until nothing Christian remained in it. The differences 
between him and his followers and their fdlow-stu- 
dents were so serious that the upholders of Overbeck 
and their leader were expelled from the academv; 
leaving Vienna, Overbeck journeyed to Rome, reach- 
ing it in 1810, and remaining there for fifty-nine years. 
Here he was joined by such men as Veit, Cornelius, 
Schadow, with others of less importance; together 
they formed a school which was known as the Nazar- 
ites, or the Church-Romantic painters. They built up 
a severe revival on simple nature and the serious art of 
the Umbrian and Bolognese painters, and although 
for a long time they laboured under great difficulties, 
yet, after a while, they were able to exert considerable 
influence, and their success led to memorable revivals 
throughout Europe. Overbeck was a Catholic, as 
were several of his friends. He was a man of high 
purity of motive, of deep insight, and abounding 
knowledge, a very saintly person, and a perf^t treas- 
ury of art and poetry, insomuch that his influence 
helped very largely to purify the art of his time. The 
secessions from the conservative line adopted by the 
Royal Academy in England late in the ninet^nth 
century were not marked by the particular element of 
religious fervour distinguishing Overbeck, but were 
the result of a similar determination to return to na- 
ture, and understand the art of painting in the open 
air, with not only a strict adherence to realism in 
choice and treatment of subject, but also the subordi- 
nation of colour to tone gradation. These secessions 
in England were, however, very much the result of the 
movement in France which had preceded them, and 
which was connected with the name of Millet. 

In Catholic countries there are arising some signs 
that the old practice of enlisting the services of art Tor 
the purposes of religion may be developed, but the sig- 
nals of an approaching movement are not very strong 
as yet, and the Church has a good deal to learn with 
regard to decoration, to design, and to craftsmanship 
from the earlier periods of its history. Foremost 
among the signs of the new spirit must oe placed the 
erection of the Westminster Cathedral at London, one 
of the most perfect buildings in England, erected after 
the truest and most careful study oT the past and with 
every desire to give full play to the spirit of the present 
and to the original talent of its designer, while avoid- 
ing anything that could be called a slavish copying of 
the past. This building affords an example of the re- 
vived use of mosaic properly applied, in method fol- 
lowing the work of Ravenna, and planned by a great 
artist, Bentley. It affords the most perfect scheme of 
interior decoration that could well 1 >b conceived. In 
other countries of Europe the signs of progress are not 
quite so clear, but the Church which has fiistered and 
encouraged art from its very birth has so many glorious 
examples in its midst of the great achievements of 
profound genius that it can only be a matter of time 
before its ancient use of the fine arts is revived. A 
close study of the past would enable the Church to 
once more set about the task of employing the 
craftsmen of the world to produce their finest work in 
the domain of ecclesiastical art. 

Illustrations explanatory of the different branches 
of ecclesiastical art will oe found under the special 
articles: Ivories; Manuscripts, Illumination op; 
Metal-Work; Painting; Reliquaries; Sculp- 
ture; Wood-Carving. 

Kunat (Freiburg im Br.. 
1895-1900), Michel, Hiatoire de l art depuia lea prennera tempa 
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t^ne (Pans, 1892); Du Hosai, HoUerranea CrUtiana 

(Rome, 1864-1^897); Ga^ucci, Rtoiyi delV aHe cnatiana 

(Munich, 1895); Qribar, GBschtchta Rons und dcr Ropstc (Frei- 
burg, 1901); ^MYOOWSKI, Orient oder Rom (Leipzig, 1901)- 
IvviM, KletnnsieneinNeuland derKunatgeachichie (Leipzig 190*1 )* 
Vbwtuhi, Storia ddt* arte italiana (Milan, 1901 — )• Bbhtaux’ 
L'art dans V Italic mMdionale (Paris, 1904); Wickhoff. Roman 
An, tr. (Londom 1900); Die Wiener Genesis (Vienna iS” 
WiLPBRT, Die K(^ombengem&lde (Freiburg, 1892); FickbrI 

d Mittelalter(heinziK,im5): 


Studien zum chriaUichen Altertum und MitteMter (Leipzig 1895T* 
Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome (London, 1892)- Martjc^ 
CHI, Le catacombs rgmane (Rome, 1903); Idem, EUments d*arch^ 
ofogie chrflienne (Paris, 1899-1902); Skrocx d’Agincourt 
Hiatoire de I art par lea monuments (Paris, 1823); Courajod* 
Lepona prof cashes a V^cole du Louvre (Paris, 1899); Kondakov’ 
Hiatoire deV art byzantin iVeLTiB, 1886-1891); Clapsse, Lea mo^ 
numenta du chriatianiame au moyen^ge (Paris, 1893); Rohaitlt 
DB Flbury, La mesae (Pwis, 1876); Idem, Lcs saints de la mease 
(^Pans, 1891); Millet, Le monast^re de Daphni (Paris, 1899)* 
Stokes, Early Christian Art in Ireland (London, 1875); Weis 
AND Libbersdorf, Christus^und ApoatelbUder (Freihura 190‘>V 
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and Legendary Art (London, 1890); Brinton, The Renaissance 
in Italian Art (London, 1898); Burckhardt, Le cicerone (Paris 
1885); Frizzoni, Arte italiana del Renascimento (Milan, 1891)’ 
SoLVAY, L’art espagnol (Paris, 1887); Kuoleh, Hand-Book of 
Painting (London, 1900); Morelli, Italian Painters (l<,ondon 
1892); Kingsley, Historju of French AH (London, 1899); Rio! 
DeVart chretien (Paris, 1874); Church, Some Minor Arts (Lon- 
don, 1894); Bell, The Saints in Christian Art (1901); Horsin- 
DioN, Hiatoire de VaH (Paris, 1891); Muthbh, The History of 
Modem Painting (London, 1895); Scott, The Renaissance of 
^H in^H^^^<mdor^^H83); Springer, Kunathandbuch fur 

The works of Lanzi and Vasari may be studied either in 
Italian or English editions. Of the Italian edition nf lianzi 
there is a convenient one in six vols. (1809), and both Lanzi 
and Vasari are to be obtained in English in Bohn’s Libraries, 
Blasiifield prepared an annotated edition of Vasari’s Lives 
(New York, 1897) ; Havard, Dud. de Vameublement et de la deco- 
ration {Paris, l^^). George Charles Wiluamson. 


Ecclesiastical Architecture. — The best defini- 
tion of architecture that lias ever been given is like- 
wise the shortest. It is the art of building (Viollet- 
le-Duc, Diet., I, 116). The art, l)e it observed, and 
not merely the act of building. And when we say the 
art of building, the term must be held to imply the giv- 
ing to buildings of whatever beauty is consistent with 
their primary purpose and with the resources that may 
l)e available. As a recent writer has said; can 
hardly be held that there is one art of making things 
well, and another of making them badly. . . . Good 
architecture is . . . the art of building beautifully 
and expressively; and bad architecture is the reverse. 
But architecture is the art of building in generar’ 
(Bond, Gothic Architecture in England, 1). Since, 
however, the word building is apt to suggest, primar- 
ily, the actual putting together of . . . materials by 
manual labour and machinery it may be desirable to 
amend or restrict the definition given above by saying 
that architecture is the art of planning, designing, and 
drawing buildings, and of directing the execution 
thereof (Bond. op. cit., 2). i^d in this art as in all 
others, including that of life itself, the fundamental 
principle should always be that of subordinating 
means to ends and secondary to primary ends. Where 
this principle is or has been abandoned or lost sight of, 
the result may indeed be, or may have been, a building 
which pleases the eye, but it must needs ^ also one 
which offends that sense of the fitness of things, which 
is the criterion of the highest kind of beauty. Now a 
church is, primarily, a building intended for the pur- 
pose of public worship; and in all sound ecclesiastical 
architecture this purpose should be altogether 
mount. To build a cnurch for the admiration of * the 
man in the street '*, who sees it from outside, or of the 
tourist who pays it a passing visit, or of the artist, or of 
anyone else whatsoever except that of the faithful who 
use the church for prayer, the hearing of Mass, and the 
reception of the sacraments, is to commit a solecism in 
V-^17 


the noblest of all the material arts. Even the needs of 
the liturgy itself are in a sense subsidiary to the needs 
of the faithful. ^ Sacramenta propter homines is an old 
and sound saving. But, on the other hand, among 
the needs of the faithful must be reckoned, under nor- 
mal circumstances, the adequate carrying out of the 
litur^. It is, of course, perfectly true to say that a 
church is not only a building in which we worship God, 
but also itself the expression of an act of worshipful 
homage. This, however, it ceases to be, at least in 
the highest degree, unleM, as has been said, the aes- 
thetic <]ualities of the building have been entirely sub- 
ordinated to its primary purpose. It only needs a little 
reflection to see that these preliminary remarks have a 
very practical bearing on modern church-building. 
There Ls always a danger lest we should be dominated 
by technical terms and conventional opinions about 
the merits of this or that style of architecture, derived 
from times and circumstances that have passed away; 
lest we should 1^ led by sentiment or fasnion, or mere 
lack of originality, to copy from the buildings of a by- 
gone age without stopping to consider whether or how 
far the needs of our own day are those of the days 
when those buildings were raised. And the chief use 
of the study of the history of ecclesiastical architecture 
is not that it directs attention to a number of buildings 
more or less beautiful in themselves, but that it cannot 
fail to bring home to us that all true architectural de- 
velopment was inspired, primarily, by the desire to 
find a solution of some problem of practical utility. 

Roughly speaking, all ecclesiastical architecture 
may be said to have been evolved from two distinct 
germ-cells, the oblong and the circular chamber. 
From the simple oblong chamber to the perfect Gothic 
catheilral the steps can be plainly indicated and admit 
of being abundantly illustrated from the actual course 
of architectural Jevelopment in Western Europe 
(Brown, “From Schola to CathedraF*, passim), while 
the links which connect the simple circular chamber 
with a gigantic cruciform domed church, like St. 
Peter's in Rome or St. Paul’s in London, are still more 
obvious, though the actual course of development in 
the case of domed churches has been far less continuous 
and regular. 

The Origins of Ecclesiastical Architecture. — 
That the first places set apart for Christian worship 
were rooms in private dwellings is admitted on all 
hands; and, although it is at least doubtful whether all 
the texts from the New Testament which have been 
alleged in support of the statement will bear the inter- 
pretation that has been put upon them, the statement 
itself hardly needs proof (Messmer in “Zeitschr. f. 
christl. Arch.", 1859, 212 sqq.; corrected by Lange, 
“Ilausu. Halle", 273sqq.). It may be assumed, fur- 
ther, that such rooms would for the most part have a 
simple oblong form, with a door in one of the narrower 
sides. From the first, however, there must have been 
some kind of division between the portion of the room 
occupied by the officiating clergy (the 
sanctuary, or presbyte^) and the space allotted to the 
faithful; and this division, we may feel sure, was from 
a very early date marked by at least a breas^high bar- 
rier, analogous to that which still survives in the an- 
cient cancetti of S. Clemente, Rome, and also by a cur- 
tain which veiled the altar from view during certain 
portions of the Liturgy. And here we find the sugges- 
tion of a first step in the development of a distinctively 
ecclesiastical architecture. When the first churches 
or chapels were erected as independent structure, an 
obvious economy would suggest that, especially in the 
case of smaller edifices, the sanctuary need not be 
built so broad or so high as what may already be called 
the nave; and an equally obvious regard for stebility 
would suggest that the division should be marked by 
an arch, supporting the gable wall at the further end 
of the nave (Scott, Engfish Church Architecture, 3). 
Moreover, both structural and liturgical needs would 
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alike be served if the piers which support the dividing 
arch were projected inwards, somewhat beyond the 
side walls of the sanctuary; for the narrower the span 
the easier it would be to construct the arch, and to sus- 
pend a curtain from pier to pier. Thus, then, that 
rudimentary type of church or chapel would be 
reached of whicn archaic examples still survive in 
England and Ireland. Mr. Scott notes that in many 
of our oldest English churches there are clear indica- 
tions that the opening from the nave into the sanctu- 
ary was originally much narrower than it is at present. 
He further notes that in the persistent adherence to 
the square-ended type of sanctuary which manifests 
itself throughout the history of English ecclesiastical 
architecture, may possibly be founa a surviving indi- 
cation of the very early introduction of Christianity 
into these islands (Scott, op. cit., 4). 

The earliest improvement on the crude form of the 
oblong chamber with its rectangular annex, and one 
which may well have become usual even while the 
liturgy was confined to a single room in a private 
house, was to throw out a semicircular apse at the end 
of the chamber opposite the door, or to select for the 
purposes of worship a room thus built. And this 
would almost certainly be the form adopted, at least 
in Rome, as soon as the Christian communities began 
to possess separate buildings in which to hold their 
religious meetings. These buildings would be, in the 
eyes of the public and perhaps of the law, scholce or 
guild-rooms; and for such buildings the form most 
commonly adopted appears to have been that of an 
oblong terminated by an apse (Brown, op. cit., 51 
sqq.; cf. Lange, op. cit., 291 sq^q.). In the apse, of 
course, was placed the seat of the bishop; round the 
walls on either side were the sxjtbsdlia of the assistant 
cler^, while the altar stood beneath the arch formed 
by the opening of the apse, or slightly in advance of it. 
On the hither side of the altar would be a space re- 
served for the clerics of inferior rank, and for the 
schola cantorum, as soon as an organized body of sing- 
ers, under whatever name, came into existence. Out- 
side the boundary of this space, however it may have 
been marked, the general body of the faithful would 
have their place, and at the lower end of this chamber, 
or in some kind of ante-room or narthex, or possibly 
even in an outer court, would lie placed the catechu- 
mens and — when ecclesiastical discipline was suflS- 
ciently developed — the penitents. 

This particular form of the domestic church, re- 
moved by just one degree, architecturally speaking, 
from a quite primitive simplicity, deserves special at- 
tention. For there would seem to be good grounds 
for the assertion that it had become at least not un- 
common, even within Apostolic times. In fact, as 
several writers on the suuject have quite independ- 
ently pointed out, the main feature of the arrange- 
ment would seem to be indicated m the New Testa- 
ment itself. The visions recorded in the Apocalypse 
are, of course. Divine revelations; but, as the vision of 
Ezechiel was cast in the mould of the Jewish ritual, so 
also those of St. John may be reasonably thought to 
reflect the ritual of primitive Christianity (Scott, op. 
cit., 211 sq.; Weizsacker in ^‘Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theol.”, xxi^ 480 sq.; Lange, op. cit., 298 sqq.). 
There, then, in the midst, we see tne throne, whereon 
there sits One enthron^, of whom the Christian 
bishop is the representative; and with Him are four 
and twenty presbyters, who are “priests” (Icpetf), 
ranged in a semicircle (KyKXdeev)^ twelve on either hand 
(Apoc., iv, 2, 4). Within the space bounded by these 
seats is a pavement of glass “ like to crystal ” (possibly 
of mosaic), and in the centre the altar (Apoc., iv, 6; 
vi, 9; viii, 3; ix, 13; xvi, 7). On the hither side of this 
are the one hundred and forty-four thousand “signed”, 
or “ sealed ”, who “ sing a new canticle ”, and who inci- 
dentally bear witness to the very early origin of the 
achola cantorunif at least in some rudimentary form 


(Apoc., vii, 4; xiv, 1-3). Farther removed from the 
altar is that “great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues”, the heavenly counterpart of the coetus fide- 
Hum (Apoc., vii, 9). 

To lateral columns and aisles there is indeed no allu- 
sion, but it is at least possible that in the mention of 
the outer court which is “ given unto the Gentiles ” we 
may find the earliest traces of the atrium or parvis, 
wluch in later ages formed part of the precincts of a 
fully equipped basilica (Apoc., xi, 2; Scott, op. cit., 
31). Moreover, in these same Apocalyptic visions 
certain details of internal arrangement, which might 
perhaps liave been thought to have been of compara- 
tively late development, appear to be clearly implied. 
Every one is aware that in the basilicas of the fourth 
and succeeding centuries the altar was surmounted by 
a baldachin, or civory; and it is hardly less certain that 
the civory was not merely a canopy, but a means of 
support for curtains whicn during certain portions of 
the Liturgy were drawn round the altar. Traces of 
these ancient curtains still survive in those which 
flank our modem altars, in our tabernacle veils, and in 
the very name tabernacle, i. e. “tent”, and also, curi- 
ously enough, in “ those imitations of silken vallances, 
cast in bronze, . . . which we see in the canopies of S. 
Maria Maggiore and St. Peter's” (Scott, op. cit., 29). 
In addition to these canopy veils, liowever, we hear of 
curtains which, when drawn close, concealed the en- 
tire sanctuary from view. In the East these have, of 
course, been replaced by the iconostasis, a Mreen 
formerly latticea but now usually solid; while in the 
West they are represented, not without some change 
of position, by our chancel screens, and may be 
thought to have found another modified survival in 
the Lenten veil of the Middle Ages. 

Now, whatever may be the case as regards the 
civory with its veils, there are clear indications in the 
Apocalypse that the transverse curtains were in use 
from Apostolic times. For the seer thrice makes 
mention of a “voice” which he heard, and which pro- 
ceeded either “from the four horns of the golden al- 
tar” (Apoc., ix, 13), or “ from the temple of the tal)er- 
nacle of the testimony” (Apoc., xv, 5), or “from the 
throne” (Apoc., xvi, 17). r>om the first of these ex- 
pressions it is plain that the altar, at the moment 
when the voice was heard, must have been shrouded 
from view, and from the la.st it appears that the 
throne was likewise within the space enclosed within 
the veil. As regards other ritual indications in the 
Apocalypse, it must be sufficient barely to mention 
here the “ souls of the martyrs” beneath the altar, the 
incense, the opening of the scaled book, and the garl), 
carefully distmguishecl, of the various classes of per- 
sons mentioned in the visions (Apoc., vi, 9; viii, 3; etc.). 

The Basilica and Basilican Churches. — A great 
deal of conjecture has been expended on the question 
as to the genesis of the Roman basilica. (The ques- 
tion has been discussed at great length by Zester- 
mann, Messmer, Kraus, I.(ange, Durm, Dchio and von 
Bezold, and others.) For present purposes it may be 
sufficient to observe that tne addition of aisles to the 
nave was so manifest a convenience that it might not 
improbably have been thought of, even had models 
not been at hand in the civic buildings of the Empire. 
The most suitable example that can & chosen as typi- 
cal of the Roman basilica of the age of Constantine 
is the church of S. Maria Maggiore. And this, not 
inerely because, in spite of certain modem altera- 
tions, it has kept in the main its original features, but 
also because it departs, to a lesser extent than any 
other extant example, from the classical ideal. The 
lateral colonnade is immediately surmounted by a 
horizontal entablature, with architrave, frieze, and 
cornice all complete. The monolithic columns, with 
their capitals, are, moreover, homogeneous, and have 
been cut for their position, instead of being, like those 
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of so many early Christian churches, the more or less 
incon^ous and heterogeneous spoils of older and 
non-Christian edifices. Of this church, in its original 
form, no one — however decidedly his tastes may in- 
cline to some more highly developed system or style 
of architecture — will call in question the stately and 
majestic beauty. The general effect is that of a vast 
perspective of lines of noble columns, carrying the eye 
forward to the altar, which, with its civory or canopy, 
forms so conspicuous an object, standing, framed, is 
it were, within the arch of the terminal apse, which 
forms its immediate and appropriate background. 

S. Maria Maggiore is consideraldy smaller tlian were 
any of the other three chief basilicas of Rome (St. 
Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and the Lateran). Each of these, 
in addition to a nave of peater length and breadth, 
was furnished (as may still be seen in the restored St. 
Paul's) with a double aisle. This, however, was an 
advantage which was not unattended with a serious 
drawbacK from a purely aesthetic point of view. P'or 
a great space of blank wall intervening between the 
top of the lateral colonnade and the clerestory win- 
dows was of necessity required in order to give support 
to the pent-house roof of the double aisle. And it is 
curious, to say the least, that it should not have oc- 
curred to the builders of those three basilicas to utilize 
a portion of the space thus enclosed, and at the same 
time to lighten the burden of the wall above the 
colonnade^ by constructing a gallery above the inner 
aisle. It IS true, of course, that such a gallery is found 
in the church of S. Agnese, where the low level of the 
floor relatively to the surface of the ground outside 
may have suggested this method of construction ; but 
whereas, in the East, the provision of a gallery (used 
as a ^na‘ceum) was usual from very early times, it 
never became otherwise than exceptional in the West. 
Taking East and West together, we find among early 
and medieval basilican churches examples of all the 
combinations that are possible in the arrangement of 
aisles and galleries. They are ( 1 ) the single aisle with- 
out gallery, which is, of course, the commonest type of 
all; (2) the double aisle without gallery, as in the three 
great Roman basilicas; (3) the single aisle with gallery, 
as in S. Agnese; (4) the double aisle with single gallery, 
as in St. Demetrius at Thcssalonica; and finally, as 
a crowning example, though of a later periocl, the 
(louble aisle surmounted by a double gallery, as in the 
Duomo at Pisa. 

These, however, are modifications in the general 
design of the building. Others, not less important, 
though they are less obviously striking, concern llic 
details of the construction. Of these the first was the 
substitution of the arch for the horizontal entabla- 
ture, and the second that of the pillar of masonry for 
the monolithic column. The former change, which 
had already come into operation in the first basilica of 
St. Paul W^ithout the Walls, was so obviously in the 
nature of an improvement in point of stability that it 
is no matter for surprise that it should have been al- 
most universally adopted. Colonnaded and arcad‘^d 
basilicas, as we may call them, for the most part older 
than the eleventh century, arc to be found in the niost 
widely distant regions, from Syria to Spain, and from 
Sicily to Saxony; and the lack of examples in South- 
ern France is probably due to the destructive inva- 
sions of the Saracens and Northmen and to the build- 
ing of new churches of a different typo, in the eleventh 
and succeeding centuries, on the ruins of the old, 1 he 
change from column to pillar, though in many cases it 
was no doubt necessitated by lack of suitable mate- 
rials — for the supply of ready-made monoliths from 
pagan buildings was not inexliaustible— proved, m 
fact, the germ of future development ; for froni ttm 
plain square support to the recessed pillar, a-nd from 
this again to the grouped shafts of the Gothic cathe- 
drals of later times, the progress can be quite plainly 
traced. 


Mention should here be made of a class of basilican 
churches, in which as in S. Miniato, outside Florence, 
and in S. Zenone, Verona, pillars or grouped shafts 
alternate, at fixed intervals, with simple columns, and 
serve the pui^ose of affording support to transverse 
arches spanning the whole width of the nave; a first 
8tej>y it may be observed, to continuous vaulting. 

Romanesque Types.— Something must now be 
said of the very important alterations which the east- 
ern end of the basilican church underwent in the pro- 
cess of development from the Roman to what may 
conveniently be grouped together under the designa- 
tion of “Romanesque” types. When, in studying 
the ground-plan of a Roman basilica, we pass from the 
nave and aisles to what lies beyond them, only two 
forins of design present themselves. In the great ma- 
jority of instances the terminal apse opens immedi- 
ately on the nave, with the necessary result, so far as 
internal arrangements are concerned, that the choir, 
as we should call it, was an enclosure, quite uncon- 
nected with the architecture of the building, protrud- 
ing forwards into the body of the church, as may still 
be seen in the church of S. Clemente in Rome. In the 
four j^eater basilicas, however, as well as in a few 
other instances, a transept was interposed between the 
nave and the apse, affording adequate space for the 
choir in its central portion, while its arms (which did 
not project beyond the aisles) served the purpose im- 
plied in the terms senatorium and matroneum. Now it 
IS noteworthy that the transept of a Roman basilica is, 
architecturally speaking, simply an oblong hall, cross- 
ing the nave at its upper extremity, and forming with 
it a T-shaped cross, or crux immma, but having no 
organic structural relation with it. But it was only 
necessary to equalize the breadth of transept and 
nave, so that their crossing became a perfect square, 
in order to give to this crossing a definite structural 
character, by strengthening tlie pieces at the four 
angles of the crossing, and making them the basis of a 
more or less conspicuous tower. And this was one of 
the most characteristic innovations or improvements 
introduced by the Romanesque builders of Northern 
Europe. In fact, however, before this stage of devel- 
opment was reached, the older basilican design had 
undergone another modification. For the simple 
apse, opening immediately into the transept, church 
builders of all parts of Europe had already in the 
eighth century substituted a projecting chancel, form- 
ing a fourth limb of the cross, which now definitively 
assumed the form of the crux commissa, by contrast 
with the crux immissa of the Roman basilica. The 
earliest example of a perfectly quadrate crossing, with 
a somew hat rudimentary tower, appears to have been 
the minster of Fulda, built about a. d. 800. It was 
(juiekly follow ed by St. Gall (830), Hersfeld (831), and 
Worden (875) ; but nearly two centuries were to elapse 
before the cruciform arrangement, even in the case of 
more important churches, can be said to have gained 
general acceptance (Dehio and v. Bezold, Die kirch- 
liche Baukunst des Abendlandes, I, 161). 

The differences which have already been mentioned 
were, however, by no means the only ones which dis- 
tinguished the Romanesque from the Roman transept. 
The transept of a Romanesque church, especially of 
those which were attached to monasteries, was usually 
provided with one or more apses, projecting from the 
east side of its northern and southern arms; and from 
this it appears, plainly enough, that the purpose, or at 
least a principal purpose, of the medieval transept, 
w'as to make provision for subsidiary altars and 
chapels. A pair of transept apses, projecting east- 
wards, alrcaify makes its appearance at Hersfeld and 
Werden. At- Bernay, Boschcrville (St-Georges), and 
Cerisy-la-For^t (8t-Vigor), each arm of the transept 
has two eastern apses, corresponding respectively to 
the aisle and to the projecting arm. The same ar- 
rangement is found also at Tarragona. At La Char 
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rit^, a priory dependent on Cluny, each arm had three 
apses, so that there were seven in all, immediately con- 
tiguous to one another, and varying in depth from the 
central to the northern and southern members of the 
system. The plan of Cluny itself was that of a cross 
with two transverse beams. Of the western transept 
each arm had two apses; of the eastern each had three, 
two projecting eastwards and one terminal. Saint- 
Benolt-sur-Loire had likewise a double transept, fur- 
nished on the same principle with six subsidiary apses. 
Among English cathedrals — it may here be mentioned 
— both Canterbury and Norwich have a single chapel 
projecting from each arm of their respective tran- 
septs; and at Ely the ** Galilee” porch, which has the 
form of a western transept, opens eastwards into two 
apsidal chapels, contiguous on either side to the main 
walls of the catnedral. 

Far more important in their bearing on the later 
history of architecture than these developments of 
the transept were certain changes which gradually 
took place in connexion with the chancel. It is not 
unusual in Romanesque churches, to find the chancel 
flanked, like the nave, with aisles, terminating in apsi- 
dal or sQuare-ended chapels. But in more consider- 
able edinces, especially in France, the aisle is often 
carried round as an ambulatory behind the chancel 
apse; and when this is the case, the ambulatory most 
commonly opens into a series of radiating chapels. 
These are, in the earliest examples, entirely separate 
from one another, being sometimes two or four, but 
more usually three or five, in number. In later exam- 
ples the number of chapels increases to seven or even 
nine; and they are then contiguous, forming a com- 
plete corona or chevet. 

The first beginnings of this system go back to so 
early a date as the fifth century. De Rossi lias ar- 
gued, apparently on good grounds, that some early 
Roman, Italian, and African basilicas were furnished 
with an ambulatory round the apse. This form of 
desim, however, was soon abandoned in Italy, and in 
the Romanesque pre-Gothic period it cannot be said 
to have been usual anywhere except in France, where 
it proved a seed rich with the promise of future devel- 
opments. The earliest instance of its ademtion there 
was almost certainly the ancient church of St. Martin 
of Tours, as rebuilt by Bishop Perpetuus in a. n. 470. 
This edifice, as Quichcrat has shown, had a semicircu- 
lar ambulatory at the back of the altar, in which, a few 
years later, was placed the tomb of Perpetuus himself. 
From Tours the type seems to have passed to Cler- 
mont-Ferrand (Sts. Vitalis and Agricola), and thence, 
many centuries later, to Orleans (St-Ai^an, 1029). 
Meanwhile, in 997, the church of St. Martin had been 
rebuilt, and in the foundations of this edifice, which 
can still be traced, we find what is probably the earliest 
example of a chevet or corona of radiating chapels. It 
served, in its turn, in the course of the following cen- 
tu^, as the model, in this respect, of Notre-Dame de 
la Couture at Le Mans (c. 1000), St-Remi at Reims (c, 
1010), St-Savin at Saint-Savin (1020-30), the cathe- 
dral at Vannes (c. 1030), St-Hilaire at Poitiers (1049), 
and the abbey church at Cluny, as rebuilt in 1089. 
Shortly before 1100 the church of St. Martin was once 
more rebuilt, on a scale of greater splendour; and once 
more the new building became the model for other 
churches, chief among which were those of St-Semin at 
Toulouse (1096), of Santiago at Compostela (c. 1105), 
and of the cathedral at Chartres (1112). 

Romanesque Vaulting. — The history of ecclesias- 
tical architecture in Western Europe during the rela- 
tively short period which alone deserves to be regarded 
as one of more or less continuous and steady advance, 
and which extends, roughly speaking, from 1000 to 
1300, may be described as the history of successive and 
progressive attempts to solve the problem, how best to 
cover with stone vaulting a basilican or quasi-basilican 
church, that is to say, a building of which the leading 


feature is a nave flanked with aisles and lighted with 
cleresto^ windows (Dehio and v. Bezold, op. cit.. 
I. 296; Bond, op. cit., 6). It was the conditions of 
this problem, and the failure, more or less complet^ 
of all previous attempts to solve it satisfactorily, and 
by no means a mere sesthetic striving after beauty of 
architectural form, which led step by step to the de- 
velopment of the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth 
century in its unsurpassed and unsurpassable perfec- 
tion. . 

The advantages of a vaulted, as compared with a 
timber, roof are so obvious that we are not surprised to 
find, dating from the tenth century or at latest from 
the beginning of the eleventh, examples of basilican 
churches with vaulted aisles (Viollet-le-Duc, Diet., I, 
177). Indeed these first attempts at continuous 
vaulting would probably have been made much earlier 
but for the invasions of Saracens and Northmen, 
which delayed till that period the first beginnings of a 
steady development in ecclesiastical architecture, but 
which by their wholesale destruction of pre-exbting 
buildings may be said to have prepared the way for 
that same development. The vaulting of the nave, 
however, in the case of any church of considerable 
size, was a very different matter; and it was not until 
the eleventh century was well advanced that the prol)- 
lem was seriously faced. And when at last it was defi- 
nitely taken in hand, this was done under pressure of 
dire necessity. Everyone who is at all conversant 
with medieval chronicles, or with the liistory of the 
cathedrals of Western Europe, must be aware how ex- 
tremely frequent were the disasters caused by confla- 
grations (Dehio and v. Bezold, op. cit., I, 296), and it 
was natural enough that the church-builders of the 
later Middle Ages should aim at making their build- 
ings, at least relatively, fire-proof. 

The simplest form which the vaulting of a rectangu- 
lar chamber can take is, of course, the cylindrical bar- 
rel-vault; and this is, in fact, the form which was 
adopted in manjr of the earliest examples of vaulted 
roofs, especially in the south of France j a form, too, 
which was extensively used in Italy during the age of 
the Renaissance. But, though simplest alike in con- 
ception and in construction, the cylindrical barrel- 
vault is in fact the least satisfactory that could be de- 
vised for its purpose; and the objections which mili- 
tate against its employment are eciually valid against 
that of the barrel- vault wliose cross section forms a 

ointed arch. Of these objections the chief is that the 

orizontal thrust of a barrel-vault is evenly distrib- 
uted throughout its entire length. Theoretically, 
then, this thrust requires to be met, not by a series of 
buttresses, but by a continuous w^all of sufficient thick- 
nei^ to resist the outward pressure at any and every 
point along the line. Moreover, the higher the wall, 
the greater is the thickness needed, assuming of course 
that the wall stands free, like the clerestory wall of an 
aisled church. Much, too, will depend on the cohe- 
siveness of the vaulting itself; and as the Romanesque 
church-builders were either unacquainted with, or un- 
able to use, the methods by which the Romans and the 
Byzantines respectively contrived to give an almost 
rigid solidity to their masonry, it is no matter for sur- 
prise that in two large classes of instances they should 
have l>een content to sacrifice either the clerestory or 
the aisles to the advantages of a vaulted roof and to the 
exigencies of stability. Of aisleless churches, indeed, 
we must forbear here to speak. But of an important 
group of buildings which German writers have desig- 
nated HaUenhirchen (hall-churches) a word must be 
^id, as they unquestionably played a part in prepar- 
ing the way for the final solution of the problem of 
vaulting. 

The most rudimentary form of hall-church is that 
in which the nave and aisles are roofed with three 
parallel barrel-vaults, those of the aisles springing 
from the same level as those of the nave. Examples 
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are found at Lyons (St-Martin d'Ainay), at Lesterps 
Civray, and Carcassonne (St-Nazaire) (Dehio and v! 
Hezold, op. cit.^ PI. 122, fiM. 3—6). An improvement 
on this design, in view of the illumination of the nave 
consists in giving to the vaulting of the aisles the form 
of a “rampant’’ arch, as at Silvacanne, and from this 
it was but a step to the arrangement by which the sec- 
tion took the form of a simple quadrant, as at Parthe- 
nay-le-Vieux, Preuilly, and Fontfroidc. This method 
of quadrant vaulting, as Viollet-le-Duc and others 
have observed, provides a kind of continuous internal 
“flying buttress”, though it is by no means certain 
that the idea of the ^ng buttress in the Gothic archi- 
tecture of Northern France was actually suggested by 
these Southern buildings (Viollet-le-Duc, Diet., I, 
173). In point of stability, the hall-churches of the 
eleventh century leave nothing to be desired. Their 
great defect is want of light (Viollet-le-Duc, Diet., 1, 
176). And this defect almost equally affects a class 
of buildings which may be described as two-storied 
hall-churches, and which are found principally, if not 
exclusively, in Auvergne and its neighbourliood. 
These are furnished, like a few of the Roman basilicas 
and certain Byzantine churches, with a gallery, which 
is not a mere triforium contrived in the thickness of the 
walls, but a chamber of equal dimensions with the 
aisle. This arrangement not only affords additional 
space, but also, by reason of the greaU*r height of the 
edifice, might seem to facilitate the provision of a more 
libpal supply of light, unimpeded by neighbouring 
buildings. This last-mentioned advantage is, how^- 
ever, almost entirely negatived by the circumstance 
that, in this class of buildings, each bay of the gallery 
is subdivided by means of coupled or groupecl arches, 
so that the additional obstructions offered to the pas- 
sage of the light almost entirely counterbalance the 
possible gain through additional fenestration. We 
say “the possible gam” because, in fact, the galleries 
of these churches are but sparingly provided with 
windows. In these churches (w'hich to the English 
reader should be of special interest by reason of their 
affinity in point of construction to the Westminster 
cathedral) the aisle is usually cross- vaulted, while the 
gallery has a Quadrant vault abutting in the wall of 
the nave just oelow the springing of the transverse 
arches. The most noteworthy examples are found at 
Clermont-Ferrand (Notre-Dame du Port), Issoire (St- 
Paul), and Conques. To the same family belongs, 
moreover, the great church of S^ernin at Toulouse, 
already mentioned, which is distinguisht^l from those 
previously named by haying a double aisle. At Ne- 
vers the church of St-Etienne resembles those at Cler- 
mont, Issoire, and Conques, except that it is provided 
with a range of upper wdntlows which break through 
the barrel-vaulting, somewhat after the fashion w hich 
afterw’ards became so common in Italy in churches of 
the Renaissance period. 

The inherent shortcomings of the barrel-vault, es- 
pecially when used as a roof for the nave of an aisled 
church, have been sufficiently illustrated. Tliese dis- 
advantages, BO far as structural stability and fenes- 
tration are concerned, might indeed be overcome by 
adopting the system of a succession of transverse bar- 
rel-vaults, such as are seen in the unique instance of 
the church of St.-Philibert at Tournus. Such a con- 
struction is, how^ever, “ jwnderous and inelegant, and 
never came into general use ” (Moore, Gothic Architec- 
ture, 42). The system of cross-vaulting, w'hich has 
now’ to be considered, may be regarded as a combina- 
tion of longitudinal w’ith transverse barrel-vaulting, 
inasmuch as it may be described as consisting of a cen- 
tral barrel which is penetrated or intersected by a 
series of transverse vaults, corresponding of course to 
the successive bays or compartments of the nave. 
The advantages of cross-vaulting are threefold. In 
the first place the total amount of the outward lateral 
thrust is very greatly diminished, since one-half of it is 


now replaced by longitudinal thrusts, which, being op- 
posed m pairs, neutralize one another. Secondly, all 
that is left of the lateral thrust, as well as the longitu- 
dinal thrusts, and the whole of the vertical pressure, 
instead of being distributed tliroughout the whole 
length of the building, is now collected and delivered 
at definite points, namely the summits of the columns 
or pillars. Thirdly and lastly, a perfectly developed 
system of cross-vaulting makes it possible so to 
heighten the clerestory windows that their archivolts 
shall reach the utmost interior height of the building, 
and so to broaden them that their width between re- 
veals may approximate very closely to the interval be- 
tween column and column below. By these improve- 
ments (as ultimately realized in the perfected Gothic 
of the thirteenth century) the somewhat rudimentary 
design of the ancient Roman basilica may be said to 
have reached the highest development of which it is 
capable. The gradual development of cross-vaulting, 
it IS to be observed, did not take place in those dis- 
tricts of Southern and Central France which had al- 
ready become the home of the ban*el-vault and to a 
less degree of the cupola, but first in Lombardy, then 
in Germany, and finally in Northern France and in 
England. In thevse countries the evolution of the 
Romanesque timber-roofed basilican church had — 
with local variations of course — reached a far more 
advanced stage than was ever attained in those regions 
in which the adoption of barrel- vaulting at a relatively 
early date had in a manner put a check on architec- 
tural progress. And it is noteworthy that in Lom- 
bardy and Germany, when cross- vaulting was first 
adopted, its development was far less complete than 
in Northern France, and that in like manner the ad- 
vance towards perfection was both less rapid and less 
complete in Normandy than in Picardy ana the Ile-de- 
France. These two districts were the last to adopt the 
system, but it was here that it was, within the brief 
space of less than fifty years (1170-1220), brought to 
its final perfection. The reason may probably have 
been, as Dehio and von Bezold suggest, that the archi- 
tects of the Ile-de-France, in the (lays of Philip Augus- 
tus and St. Louis, were less trammelled than those of 
Normandy by the traditions of a school. The com- 
parative lack of important architectural monuments 
of an earlier date left them, say these writers, a more 
open field for their inventive enterprise (op. cit., I, 
418). 

The simplest form of cross-vaulting is of course that 
which is formed by the intersection of two cylindrical 
barrel-vaults of ecpial span. And this, without the* 
use of ribbed groining, was the method mostly adopted 
by the Roman builders in their civic edifices. In the 
case of a pillared or colurnmnl church, however, this, 
method had its disadvantages. In particular, having, 
regard to the dimensions of the aisle and its vaulting, 
th(* builders of Northern Europe had all but univer- 
sally ado[)ted the plan of so spacing the columns and 
pillars w hich flank the nave that the intervals between 
them should be one-half the width of the church. 
Now the only means by which an equal height could be 
given to vaults of unequal span was the use of the 
pointed arch; and so it came about that the pointed 
arch was adopted, not primarily for ajsthetic reasons, 
but rather for constructive purposes. And the same 
is to be said of the use of ribbed groining. The medie- 
val builders, who, as has been said above, possessed 
neither a tenacious mortar nor the command of an- 
abundant supply of rough labour, and who therefore 
could not — even had they wished it — have adopted 
the massive concrete masonry of the Romans, were 
driven by the very necessities of the case to aim at 
lightness'in the construction of their vaults, and at the 
same time to depend for stability not on the cohesion 
of the materials, but on the reduction of thrusts to a 
minimum, and on their skilful transmission to points, 
where they could be effectively resisted. It was, then» 
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plainly desirable to substitute for a vaulting of uni- 
form thickness a framework of ribs on which a com- 
paratively thin laver of stones (cut to the requisite 
curvature) could be laid, and as far as possible to 
lighten the whole construction by moulding the ribs 
and likewise the columns which supported the vault- 
ing. The same principle of aiming at lightness of con- 
struction led to the ehmination, as far as possible, of 
all masses of solid masonry above the columns and 
arches of the nave. This was done by the enlarge- 
ment of the windows and the development of the tri- 
forium, till the entire building, with the exception of 
the buttresses, and of the spandrels below the trifor- 
ium, became a graceful framework of grouped shafts 
and interlacing ribs (Moore, op. cit., 17). The final 
stage in the evolution of architecture of the pointed 
arch was not, however, reached, until, for the solid 
Romanesaue buttresses, which rested on the vaulting 
of the aisles, and which were not only clumsy but 
often proved inadequate for their purpose, the genius 
of the Gothic builders hit upon the epoch-making de- 
vice of the flying buttress. By means of this device 
the thrust of the main vaulting was not, indeed, as has 
been too often said, “met by a counter-thrust*^, but 
was transmitted to the solid buttresses, mostly weighted 
with pinnacles, which were now built outwards to a 
great distance from the aisles, and the spaces between 
which were sometimes utilized, and might with advan- 
tage have been more often utilized, for a range of lat- 
eral chapels. (Bond, op. cit., 754; cf. Moore, op. cit., 
20.) The subject of Gothic architecture in its details 
is, however, one that needs separate treatment, and 
for present purposes this verv inadeejuate indication 
of some of the general principles involved in its devel- 
opment must suffice. 

The Circular Church aKd its Derivatives. — It 
was stated at the outset of this article that all ecclesi- 
astical architecture may be said to have been devel- 
oped from two primitive germs, the oblong and the 
c&cular chamber. Of those very numerous churches, 

f rincipally, but by no means exclusively, Eastern or 
talian, which may be regarded as the products of the 
second line of development, we shall speak very 
briefly. That a circular chamber without any kind of 
annex was unsuitable for the ordinary purposes of 
public worship is plain enough. And the most obvi- 
ous modification of tliis rudimentary form was to 
tlirow out a projecting sanctuary on one side of the 
building, as in St. George’s, Thessalonica, or in the lit/- 
tle church of S. Tommaso in Limine, near Bergamo. 
It was hardly less obviously convenient to ljuild a pro- 
jecting porch or narthex on the opposite side, as in »St. 
Elias’s, also at Thessalonica, and to complete the 
cross by means of lateral projections, as in the sepul- 
chral chapel of G:illa Placidia at Ravenna. Thus it 
was that churches having the form of a Greek cross, as 
well as other varieties of what German wTiters call the 
Cerdralbau, may be said to owe their origin to a very 
simple process of evolution from the circular domed 
building. Among the almost endless varieties on the 
main theme may be here enumerated: (1) buildings in 
which a circular, or polygonal, or quadrilateral aisle, 
whether in one or more stories, surrounds the central 
space; (2) buildings in which, though the principal 
open space is cruciform, and the whole is dominated 
by a central cupola, the CTound-plan shows a rectan- 
gular outline, the cross being, as it were, “boxed” 
within a square; and (3) buildings in which one of the 
arms of the cross is considerably elongated, as in the 
Duomo at Florence, St. Peter's in Rome, and St. 
Paul's in London. The last-named modification, it is 
to be observed, had the effect of assimilating the 
ground-plan of those great churches, and of many les- 
ser examples of the same character, to- that of the 
Romanesque and Gothic cruciform buildings whose 
genealogical descent from the columned rectangular 
basilica is incontestable. Among ecclesiastical edi- 


fices of historical importance or interest which arc 
either circular or polygonal, or in which the circular or 
polygonal centre predominates over^ all subsidiary 
parts of the structure, may be mentioned the Pan- 
theon in Rome, St. Sergius at Constantinople, S. Vitale 
at Ravenna, S. Lorenzo at Milan, the great baptister- 
ies of Florence, Siena, and Pisa, and the churches of 
the lights Templars in various parts of Europe. St. 
Luke's at Stiris m Phocis, besides being an excellent 
typical instance of true Byzantine architecture, af- 
fords a good example of the “boxing” of a cruciform 
building of the Greek type, by enclosing within the 
walls the square space between the adjacent limbs of 
the cross. 

Practically^ however, the full development of cruci- 
form from circular buildings became possible only 
when the problem Imd been solved of roofing a square 
chamber with a circular dome. This has in some 
cases been done by first reducing the square to an oc- 
tagon, by means of “ squinches” or “ trompettes ”, and 
then raising the dome on the octagon, by filling in the 
obtuse angles of the figure with rudimentary penden- 
tives or faced corbelling. But already in the sixth 
century the architect and builder of Santa Sophia had 
showed for all time that it was possible, by means of 
“true” pendentives, to support a dome, even of im- 
mense size, on four arches (with their piers) forming a 
square. The use of pendentives being once understood, 
it became possible, not only to combine the advan- 
tages of a great central dome with those of a cruci- 
form church, but also to substitute domical for barrel- 
vaulting over the limbs of the cross, as at S. Marco, 
Venice, St-Front, P(5rigueux, and S. Antonio, Padua, 
or even to employ domical vaulting for a nave dividecl 
into square bays, as in the cathedral at Angoul6me and 
other eleventh-century churches in Pdrigord, in S. Sal- 
vatore at Venice, in the London Oratory, and (with 
the difference that saucer domes are here employed) 
in the Westminster (’athedral. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that in the nave of St. Paul’s, London, the archi- 
tect had shown that domical vaulting is possible even 
when the bays of nave or aisles are not square, but pro- 
nouncedly oblong. Indeed, if account be taken of the 
manifold disadvantages of barrel-vaulting as a means 
of roofing the nave of a large church, it may safely be 
said that the employment of some form of the dome or 
cupola is as necessary to the logical and structural per- 
fection of the architecture of the round arcli as ribWl 
groining and the use of flying ljuttresses are necessary 
to the logical and structural perfection of the archi- 
tecture of the pointed arch. 

Systems and Styles of Arcihtecture in Rela- 
tion TO Modern Needs. — A word must now be said, 
in conclusion, as to the merits of the several systems 
and styles of architecture, more especially in relation 
to the needs of our own day. Of systems, indee(l, 
there are in truth only three, the trabcate or that of 
wliich the horizontal lintel may be regarded as the 
generating element, and which of necessity postulates 
a timber roof; that of the round arch, which by virtue 
of the law of economy postulates, as has l)ecn said, the 
use of domical rather than barrel-vaulting; and that 
of the pointed arch, which, if carried to permetion, pos- 
tulates ribbed groining and the use of the flying but- 
tress. The second system, however, admits of two 
inethods of treatment which are sufficiently distinc- 
tive to be classed as two “styles”, viz. the neo-classi- 
cal, or Renaissance, and the Byzantine, and which sliall 
be particularized presently. 

Now the trabeate system, or that of the timber roof, 
may be very briefly dismissed. In the great majority 
of cases we must, indeed, of necessity be content witn 
such a covering for our churches; but no one would 
choose a wooden roof who could affonl a vaulted buikl- 
ing. Again, the various types of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, with their imperfect and tentative methods of 
vaulting, though historically of great interest, should 
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be regarded as finally out of court. On the other 
hand, of the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as exemplified in the ^eat cathedrals of North- 
ern France and of Cologne, it may be quite fearlessly 
asserted: (1) that every single principle of construction 
employed therein was the outcome of centuries of 
practical experience, in the form of successive and pro- 
gressive attempts to solve the problems of church 
vaulting; (2) that the great loftiness of these buildings 
was not primarily due (as has l>een sometimes sug- 
gested) to any mere Emporatrehen, or “ upward-soar- 
ing '' propensity, but was simply the aggregate result 
of giving to the windows of the aisles and of the clere- 
story a height in suitable proportion to their width, and 
to the triforium a height sufficient to allow of the abut- 
ment of the aisle roof; and (3) that every subsequent 
attempt to modify, in any substantial particular, this 
perfected Gothic style, was of its nature retrogressive 
and decadent, as might be illustrated from the English 
Perpendicular and the Italian and Spanish varieties 
of Gothic architecture. Nevertheless it must l>e ad- 
mitted that thirteenth-century Gothic, though perfect 
of its kind, has its limitations, the most serious of 
which — in relation to modern needs — is the necessarily 
restricted width of the nave. When the architect of 
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the Milan cathedral attempted to improve on his 
French predecessors by exceeding their maximum 
width of fifty feet, and to construct a Gothic building 
with a nave measuring sixty feet across, it was found 
impossible, as the building proceeded, to carry out the 
original design without incurring the almost certain 
risk of a collapse, and hence it w’aa necessary to de- 
press the clerestory to its present stunteil proportions. 
Now under modern conditions of life, especially in the 
case of a cathedral of first-class importance, a nave of 
far greater width is by all means desirable; and in 
order to secure this greater width it is necessary cither 
to fall back on the unsatisfactory compromise of Ital- 
ian or Spanish Gothic, as illustrated in the cathedrals 
of Milan, Florence, or Gerona, or else to adopt the 
principle of the round arch, combined, by preference, 
with domical vaulting. This, as everyone knows, is 
what Mr. Bentley has done, with altogether conspicu- 
ous success, in the case of tlie Westminster Cathedral. 
Of the design of this noble edifice it is impossible to 
speak here. But it may be worth while to indicate 
one main reason for the choice of the Byzantine rather 
than the neo-classic or Renaissance treatment of the 
round-arch system. The principal difference between 
the two is this: that, whereas the neo-classical style, by 
its use of pilasters, treats every pier as though it were 
a cluster of huge, flat-faced columns, the Byzantine 
boldly distinguishes betw^een piers and columns, and 
employs the latter exclusively for the purposes which 
monolithic shafts are suited to fulfil, for instance the 
support of a gallery; while the piers in a Byzantine 
building make no pretence of l>eing other than what 
they are, viz. , the main supports of the vaulting. The 
Byzantine method of construction, as employed at 
Westminster, has the further advantage that it brings 
within the building the whole of the spaces between 
the buttresses, thereby at the same time increasing the 
interior dimensions and avoiding the awkw'ard ap- 
pearance of ponderous external supports. Nor is the 
Byzantine style of architecture suitable for a great 
cathedral alone; and one may venture to hope that the 
great experiment which has lieen tried at Westminster 
will be fruitful of results in the future development of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 
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I. Title.— -The usual title of the book in Greek MSS. 
and Fathers is "Eo^La *Ii;<roD vloO Seipdx, “ the Wisdom of 
Jesus, the son of Sirach", or simply So0(o Zeipdx 
“ the Wisdom of Sirach'*. It is manifestly connected 
with, and possibly derived from, the following sub- 
scription which appears at the end of recently-discov- 
ered Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus: ‘^Wisdom 
If/dkhmd] of Simeon, the son of Yeshff^, the son of 
Elcazar, the son of SirA Indeed, its full form would 
naturally lead one to regard it as a direct rendering of 
the Hebrew heading: ndkhmdth Yeshda b&n Strd*\ 
were it not that St. Jerome, in his prologue to the Sol- 
omonic writings, states tlxat the Hebrew title of Ec- 
clesiasticus was “Mfshld^’ {Parabolae) of Jesus of Si- 
rach. Perhaps in the original Hebrew the book bore 
different titles at different times: in point of fact, the 
simple name Hokhmd, “Wisdom'*, is applied to it in 
the Talmud, while Rabbinic writers commonly quote 
Ecclesiasticus as B4n Sira. Among the other Greek 
names which are given to Ecclesiasticus in patristic 
literature, may be mentioned the simple title of 2o0/a, 
“Wisdom**, and the honorary designation ij vavdperos 
(ro<pla^ “all-virtuous Wisdom**. 

As might well be expected, Latin writers have ap- 
plied to Ecclesiasticus titles which are derived from its 
Greek names, such as “ Sapientia Sirach ** (Rufinus) ; 
“Jesu, filii Sirach*' (Junilius), “Sapientia Jesu" (Co- 
dex Claromontanus) ; “ Liber Sapientiae '* (Roman Mis- 
sal). It can hardly be doubted, however, that the 
heading “Parabola? Salomonis'*, which is prefixed at 
times in the Roman Breviary to sections from Ecclesi- 
asticus, is to be traced back to the Hebrew title spoken 
of by St. Jerome in his prologue to the Solomonic 
writings. Be this as it may, the book is most com- 
monly designated in the Latin (/hurch as “ Ecclesiasti- 
cus*’, itself a Greek word with a Latin ending. This 
last title — not to be confounded with “Ecclesiastes'* 
(Eccl.) — is the one used by the Council of Trent in its 
solemn decree concerning the books to be regarded as 
sacred anil canonical. It points out the very special 
esteem in which this didactic work was formerly held 
for the purpose of general reading and instruction in 
church meetings: this book alone, of all the deutero- 
canonical writings, which are also called Ecdesiastical 
by Rufinus, has preserved by way of pre-eminence the 
name of Ecclesiasticus (Liber), that is “ a church read- 
ing-book'*. 

II. Contents. — The Book of Ecclesiasticus is pre- 
ceded by aprologue which prof esses to be the work of the 
Greek translator of the original Hebrew and the genu- 
ineness of which is undoubted. In this preface to his 
translation, the writer describes, among other things, 
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his frame of mind in undertaking the hard task of ren- 
dering the Hebrew text into Greek. He was deeply 
impressed by the wisdom of the sayings contained in 
the book, and therefore wished, by means of a transla- 
tion, to place those valuable teachings within the 
reach of anyone desiring to avail himself of them for 
living in more perfect accord with the law of God. 
This was a most worthy object, and there is no doubt 
that in setting it before himself the translator of Ec- 
clesiasticus had well realized the general character of 
the contents of that sacred writing. The fundamental 
thought of the author of Ecclesiasticus is that of ms- 
dom as understood and inculcated in inspired Hebrew 
literature; for the contents of this book, however va- 
ried they may appear in other respects, admit of being 
naturally grouped under the general heading of “Wis- 
dom^*, Viewed from this standpoint, which is indeed 
universally regarded as the author’s own standpoint, 
the contents of Ecclesiasticus may be divided into two 
great parts: chs. i-xlii, 14; and xlii, 15-1, 26. The 
sayings, which chiefly make up the first part, tend di- 
rectly to inculcate the fear of God and the fulfilment 
of His commands, wherein consists true wisdom. This 
they do by pointing out, in a concrete manner, how the 
truly wise man shall conduct himself in the manifold 
relationships of practical life. They afford a most va- 
ried fund of thoughtful rules for self-guidance “in joy 
and sorrow, in prosperity and adversity^ in sickness 
and health, in struggle and temptation, in social life, 
in intercourse with mends and enemies, with high and 
low, rich and poor, with the good and the wicked, the 
wise and the foolish, in trade, business, and one’s ordi- 
nary caUing, above all, in one’s own house and family 
in connection with the training of children, the treat- 
ment of men-servants and maid-servants, and the way 
in which a man ought to behave towards his own 
wife and women generally " (Schiirer) . Together with 
these maxims, which resemble closely both in matter 
and form the Proverbs of Solomon, the first part of 
Ecclesiasticus includes several more or less long de- 
scriptions of the origin and excellence of wisdom (cf. i; 
iv, 12-22; vi, 18-37; xiv, 22-xv, 11 ; xxiv). The con- 
tents of the second part of the book are of a decidedly 
more uniform character, but contribute no less effec- 
tively to the setting forth of the general topic of Ec- 
clesiasticus. They first describe at length the Divine 
wisdom so wonderfully displayed in the realm of na- 
ture (xlii, 15-xliii), and next illustrate the practice of 
wisdom in the various walks of life, as made known by 
the history of Israel’s worthies, from Enoch down to 
the high priest Simon, the writer’s holy contemporary 
(xliv-1, 26). At the close of the book (1, 27-29), there 
is first, a short conclusion containing the author’s sub- 
scription and the express dwlaration of his general 
purpose ; and next, an appendix (li) in which the writer 
returns thanks to God tor His benefits, and especially 
for the gift of wisdom, and to which are subjoined in 
the Hebrew text recently discovered, a second sub- 
scription and the following pious ejaculation: “ Blessed 
be the name of Yahweh from this time forth and for 
evermore.” 

III. Original Text. — Until quite r^ently the ori- 
ginal language of the Book of Ecclesiasticus was a mat- 
ter of considerable doubt among scholars. They, of 
course, knew that the Greek translator’s prologue 
states that the work was originally written in “He- 
brew ’ ’, ifipaurrl^ but they were in doubt as to the precise 
signification of this term, which might mean either He- 
brew proper or Aramaic. They were likewise aware 
that St. Jerome, in his preface to the Solomonic writ- 
ings, speaks of a Hebrew original as in existence in his 
day, but it still might be doubted whether it was truly 
a Hebrew text, or not rather a Syriac or Aramaic 
translation in Hebrew characters. Again, in their 
eyes, the citation of the book by rabbinical writers, 
sometimes in Hebrew, sometimes in Aramaic, did not 
appear decisive, since it was not certain that they 


came from a Hebrew original. And this was their view 
also with regard to the quotations, this time in classi- 
cal Hebrew, by the Bagdad gaon Saadia of the tenth 
century of our era, that is of the period after which 
all documentary traces of a Hebrew text of Ecclesi- 
asticus practically disappear from the Christian world. 
Still, most critics were of the mind that the primitive 
language of the book was Hebrew, not Aramaic. 
Their chief argument for this was that the Greek ver- 
sion contains certain errors; for example, xxiv, 37 (in 
Gr., verse 27), “light” for Nile” (IKV; xxy, 22 (Gr., 
verse 16), “head” for “poison” (fijn); xlvi, 21 (Gr., 
verse 18), “Tyrians” for “enemies’* (DnV); etc.; 
these are best accounted for by supposing that the 
translator misunderstood a Hebrew original before 
him. And so the matter stood until the year 189^ 
which marks the beginning of an entirely new period 
in the history of the original text of Ecclesiasticus. 
Since that time, much documentary evidence has come 
to light, and it tends to show that the book was origin- 
ally written in Hebrew. The first fragments of a He- 
brew text of Ecclesiasticus (xxx«, 15-xl, 6) were 
brought from the East to Cambridge, England, by 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis; they were identified in May, 1896, 
and published in “The Expositor” (July, 1896) by S. 
Schechter, reader in Talmudic at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. About the same time, in a box of fragments ac- 
quired from the C^airo genizzah through Professor 
Sayce for the Bodleian Library, Oxford, nine leaves 
apparently of the same MS. (now called B) and con- 
taining xl, 9-xlix, 11, were found by A. E. Cow'ley and 
Ad. Neubauer, who also soon published them (Oxford, 
1897). Next followed the identification by Professor 
Schechter, first, of seven leaves of the same Codex (B), 
containing xxx, 11-xxxi, 11; xxxii, Ib-xxxiii, 3; xxxv, 
11-xxxvi, 21; xxxvii, 30-xxxviii, 28b ; xlix, 14c-li, 30; 
and next, of four leaves of a different MS. (called A), 
and presenting iii, 6e-vii, 31a; xi, 36d-xvi, 26. Thew 
eleven leaves had been discovered by Dr. Schechter in 
the fragments brought by him from the Cairo genizzah; 
and it is among matter obtained from the same source 
by the British Museum, that G. Margoliouth found 
and published, in 1899, four pages of the MS. B, con- 
taining xxxi, 12-xxxii, la; xxxvi, 21-xxxvii, 29. Early 
in 1900, I. L<5vi published two pages from a third MS. 
(C), xxxvi^ 29a-xxxviii, la, that is, a passage already 
contained in Codex B ; and two from a fourth MS. (D), 
presenting in a defective manner, vi, 18-vii, 27b, that 
IS, a section already found in Codex A. Early in 1900, 
too, E. N. Adler published four pages of MS. A, viz. 
vii, ^-xii, 1 ; and S. Schechter, lour pages of MS. C, 
consisting of mere excerpts from iv, 28l>v, 15c; xxv, 
1 1 b-xxvi, 2a. Lastly, two pages of MS. D were discov- 
ered by Dr. M. S. GovStcr, and contain a few verses of 
chaps, xviii, xix, xx, xxvii, some of which already ap- 
pear in MSS. B and C. Thus by the middle of the 
year 1900, more than one-half of a Hebrew text of 
Ecclesiasticus had been identified and published by 
scholars. (In the foregoing indications of the newly- 
discovered fragments of the Hebrew, the chapters and 
ver^s given are according to the numbering in the 
Latin Vulgate.) 

As might naturally be anticipated, and indeed it 
was desirable that it should so happen, the publication 
of these various fragments gave rise to a controversy 
as to the originality of the text therein exhibited. At a 
very early stage in that publication, scholars easily no- 
ticed that although the Hebrew language of the frag- 
ments was apparently classical, it nevertheless con- 
tained readings which might lead one to suspect its 
actual dependence on the Greek and Syriac versions 
of Ecclesiasticus. Whence it manifestly imported to 
determine whether, and if so, to what extent, the He- 
brew fragments reproduced an original text of the 
book, or on the contrary, simply presented a late re- 
translation of Ecclesiasticus into Hebrew by means of 
the versions just named. Both Dr. G. Bickell and 
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Professor D. S. Marwliouth, that is, the two men who 
but shortly before the discovery of the Hebrew frag- 
ments of Ecclesiasticus had attempted to retransl^ 
small parts of the book into Hebrew, declared them- 
selves openly against the o^inality of the newly 
found Hebrew text. It may indeed be admitted that 
the efforts naturally entailed by their own work of re- 
translation had especially fitted Mareoliouth and 
Bickell for noticing and appreciating those features 
which even now appear to many scholars to tell in fa- 
vour of a certain connexion of the Hebrew text with 
the Greek and Syriac versions. It remains true, how- 
ever, that, with the exception of Israel l^vi and per- 
haps a few others, the most prominent Biblical and 
Talmudic scholars of the day are of the mind that the 
Hebrew fra^ents present an original text. They 
think that the arguments and inferences most vigo^^ 
ously urged by Professor D. S. Margoliouth in favour 
of his view have been disposed of through a compari- 
son of the fragments published in 1899 and 1900 with 
those that had appeared at an earlier date, and 
through a close study of nearly all the facts now avail- 
able. They readily admit in the MSS. thus far recov- 
ered, scribal faults, doublets, Arabisms, apparent 
traces of dependence on extant versions, etc. But to 
their minds all such defects do not disprove the origin- 
ality of the Hebrew text, inasmuch as they can, and 
indeed in a large number of cases must, be accounted 
for by the ve^ late character of the copies now in our 
possession. The Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus 
belong, at the earliest, to the tenth, or even the elev- 
enth, century of our era, and by that late date all kinds 
of errors could naturally be expected to have crept into 
the original language of the book, because the Jewish 
copyists of the work did not regard it as canonical. At 
the same time, these defects do not disfigure altogether 
the manner of Hebrew in which Ecclesiasticus was 
primitively written. The language of the fragments 
18 manifestly not rabbinic, but classical Hebrew; and 
this conclusion is decidedly borne out by a comparison 
of their text with that of the quotations from Ecclesi- 
asticus, both in the Talmud and in the Saadia, which 
have already been referred to. Again, the Hebrew of 
the newly found fragments, although classical, is yet 
one of a distinctly late type, and it supplies consider- 
able material for lexicographic research. Finally, the 
comparatively larfje number of the Hebrew MBS. re- 
cently discovered m only one place ((^airo) points to 
the fact that the work in its primitive form was often 
transcribed in ancient times, and thus affords hope 
that other copies, more or less complete, of the original 
text may be discovered at some future date. To ren- 
der their study convenient, all the extant fragments 
have been brought together in a splendid edition, 
“Facsimiles of the Fragments hitherto recovered of 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew’^ (Oxford and 
('ambridge, 1901). The metrical and strophic struc- 
ture of parts of the newly discovered text has been 
particularly investigated by H Grimme and N. 
SchlOgl, whose success in the matter is, to say the 
least, indifferent; and by Jos. Knabenbauer, S.J., in a 
less venturesome way, and hence with more satisfac- 
toty results. 

IV. Ancient Ver8ION.s. — It w^as, of course, from a 
Hebrew text incomparably l^etter than the one we now 
possess that the grandson of the author of Ecclesias- 
ticus rendered the book into Greek. ^ This translator 
was a Palestinian Jew, who came to Egypt at a certain 
time, and desired to make the work accessible in a 
Greek dress to the Jews of the Dispersion, and no 
doubt also to all lovers of wisdom.^ His nanie m un- 
known, although an ancient, but little reliable, tradi- 
tion (“Synopsis Script uraj Saerte** m St. Athanasius s 
works) calls nim Jesus, the son of Sirach. His literary 
qualifications for the task he undertook and earned out 
cannot be fully ascertained at the pre^nt day. He is 
commonly regarded, however, from the general char- 


acter of his work, as a man of good general culture, 
with a fair command of both Hebrew and Greek. He 
was distinctly aware of the great difference which ex- 
ists between the respective genius of these two lan- 
guages, and of the consequent difficulty attendii^ the 
efforts of one who aimed at giving a satisfactory Greek 
version of a Hebrew writing, and therefore begs ex- 
pressly, in his prologue to the work, his readers^ in- 
dulgence for whatever shortcomings they may notice 
in his translation. He claims to have spent much time 
and labour on his version of Ecclesiasticus, and it is 
only fair to suppose that his work was not only a con- 
scientious, but also, on the whole, a successful, render- 
ing of the original Hebrew. One can but yieak in this 
guarded manner of the exact value of the Greek trans- 
lation in its primitive form, for the simple reason that 
a comparison of its extant MSB. — all apparently de- 
rived from a single Greek exemplar — shows that the 
primitive translation has lieen very often, and in many 
cases seriously, tampered with. The great uncial 
codices, the Vatican, the Sinaitic, the Ephnemitic, and 
partly the Alexandrian, though comparatively free 
from glosses, contain an inferior text ; the better form 
of the text seems to be preserved in the Venetus Codex 
and in certain cursive MSB., though these have many 
glosses. Undoubtedly, a fair number of these glosses 
may be referred safely to the translator himself, who, 
at times, added one word or even a few words to the 
original before him, to make the meaning clearer or to 

g iard the text against possible misunderstanding. 

ut the great bulk of the glosses resemble the Gre^ 
additions in the Book of Proverbs ; they are expansions 
of the thought, or hellenizing interpretations, or addi- 
tions from current collections of gnomic sayings. The 
following are the best-ascertained results which flow 
from a comparison of the Greek version with the text 
of our Hebrew fragments. Oftentimes, the corrup- 
tions of the Hebrew may be discovered by means of 
the Greek ; and, conversely, the Greek text is proved to 
be defective, in the line of additions or omissions, by 
reference to parallel places in the Hebrew. At times, 
the Hebrew discloses considerable freedom of render- 
ing on the part of the Greek translator ; or enables one 
to perceive how the author of the version mistook one 
Hebrew letter for another ; or, again, affords us a means 
to make sense out of an unintelligible expression in the 
Greek text. Lastly, the Hebrew text confirms the 
order of the contents in xxx-xxxvi which is presented 
by the Byriac, Latin, and Armenian versions, over 
against the unnatural order found in all existing Greek 
MSS. Like the Greek, the Syriac version of Ecclesi* 
asticus was made directlv from the original Hebrew. 
This is wellnigh universally admitted ; and a compari- 
son of its text with that of the newly found Hebrew 
fragments should settle the point forever: as just 
stated, the Byriac version gives the same order as the 
llebrew text for the contents of xxx-xxxvi ; in particu- 
lar, it presents mistaken renderings, the origin of 
which, while inexplicable by supposing a Greek origi- 
nal as its basis, is easily accounted for by reference 
to the text of the Hebrew fragments. But the Hebrew 
text from which it was made must have been very de- 
fective, as is proved by the numerous and important 
lacunas in the Syriac translation. It seems, likewise, 
that the Hebrew has been rendered by the translator 
himself in a careless, and at times even arbitrary, 
maimer. The Byriac version has all the less critical 
value at the present day, because it was considerably 
revised at an unknown date, by means of the Greek 
translation. 

Of the other ancient versions of Ecclesiasticus, the 
Old Latin is the most important. It was made before 
Bt. Jerome’s time, although the precise date of its ori- 
gin cannot now be ascertained; and the holy doctor 
apparently revised its text but little, previously to its 
adoption into the Latin Vulgate. The unity of the 
Old Latin version, which was formerly undoubted. 
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has been of late seriously questioned, and Ph. Thiel- 
mann, the most recent investigator of its text in this 
respect, thinks that chs. xliv-1 are due to a translator 
other than that of the rest of the book, the former part 
beinjg of European, the latter and chief part of African, 
origm. Conversely, the view formerly doubted by 
Cornelius a Lapide, P. Sabatier, E. G. Bengel, etc., 
namely that the Latin version was made directly from 
the Greek, is now considered as altogether certain. The 
version h^ retained many Greek words in a latinized 
form: eremua (vi, 3); eucharis (vi, 5); basis (vi, 30); 
ackaria (xx^ 21) ; xenia (xx, 31) ; dioryx (xxiv, 41) ; po- 
deres (xxvii, 9); etc., etc., together with certain Grae- 
cisn^ of construction; so that the text rendered into 
Latin was unquestionably Greek, not the original He- 
brew. It is indeed true that other features of the Old 
Latin — notably its order for xxx-xxxvi, which dis- 
a^ees with the Greek translation, and agrees with the 
Hebrew text — seem to point to the conclusion that 
the Latin version was based immediately on the origi- 
nal Hebrew. But a very recent and critical exami- 
nation of all such features in i-xliii has led H. Her- 
kenne to a different conclusion; all things taken into 
consideration, he is of the mind that; ^^Nititur Vetus 
Latina textu yulgari grteco ad textum hebraicum altcr- 
ius recensionis grtcce castigate.*’ (See also Jos. Kna- 
benbauer, S.J., ‘^In Ecclesiasticum **, p. 34 sq.) To- 
gether with grsecized forms, the Old Latin translation 
of Ecclesiasticus presents many barbarisms and sole- 
cisms (such as defunctio, i, 13; religiositas^ i, 17, 18, 26; 
compartior^ i, 24 ; receptihilis, ii, 5; peries^ pmei, viii, 18; 
xxxiii, 7; ohductioy ii, 2; v, 1, 10; eti;.), which, to the ex- 
tent in which they can be actually traced back to the 
original form of the version, go to show that the trans- 
lator had but a poor command of the Latin language. 
Again, from a fair number of expressions which are 
certainly due to the translator, it may be inferred that, 
at times, he did not catch the sense of the Greek, and 
that at other times he was too free in rendering the 
text before him. The Old Latin version abounds in 
additional lines or even verses foreign not only to the 
Greek, but also to the Hebrew text. Such important 
additions — which often appear clearly so from the fact 
that they interfere with the poetical parallelisms of the 
book — are either repetitions of preceding statements 
under a slightly different form, or glosses inserted by 
the translator or the copyists. Owing to the early 
origin of the Latin version (probably the second cen- 
tury of our era), and to its intimate connexion with 
both the Greek and Hebrew texts, a gowl edition of its 
primitive form, as far as this form can be ascertained, 
18 one of the chief things to be desired for the textual 
criticism of Ecclesiasticus. Among the other ancient 
versions of the Book of Ecclesiasticus which are de- 
rived from the Greek, the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Cop- 
tic are worthy of special mention. 

V. Author and Date. — The author of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus is not King Solomon, to whom, as St. 
Augustine bears witness, the work w^as oftentimes as- 
cribed on account of some resemblance of style ” with 
that of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticle of Can- 
ticles, but to whom, as the same holy doctor says, ** the 
more learned ” (apparently among the church writers 
of the time) “know full well that it should not be re- 
ferred” (On the City of God, Bk. XVII, ch. xx). At 
the present day, the authorship of the book is univer- 
sally and rightly assigned to a certain “Jesus”, con- 
cerning whose person and character a great deal has 
indeed been surmised but very little is actually known. 
In the Greek prologue to the work, the author’s proper 
name is given as’Ii?<roOf, and this information is corrol)- 
orated by the subscriptions found in the original He- 
brew: 1, 27 (Vulg.. 1, 29) ; li, 30. His familiar surname 
was B4n StrA, as the Hebrew text and the ancient ver- 
sions agree to attest. He is described in the Greek and 
Latin versions as “ a man of Jerusalem ” (1, 29) , and in- 
ternal evidence (cf. xxiv, 13 sqq.; 1) tends to confirm 


the statement, although it is not found in the Hebrew. 
His close acquaintance with “ the Law, the Prophets, 
and the other books delivered from the fathers * , that 
is, with the three classes of writings which make up 
the Hebrew Bible, is distinctly borne witness to by the 
prologue to the work ; and the 367 idioms or phrases, 
which the study of the Hebrew fragments has shown 
to 1^ derived from the sacred books of the Jews, are an 
ample proof that Jesus, the son of Sirach, was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Biblical text. ^ He was a 
philosophical observer of life, as can be easily inferred 
from the nature of his thought, and he himself speaks 
of the wider knowledge which he acquired by travel- 
ling much, and of which he, of course, availed himself 
in writing his work (xxxiv, 12). The particular per- 
iod in the author’s life to which the composition of the 
book should be referred cannot be defined, whatever 
conjectures may have been put forth in that regard by 
some recent scholars. The data to which others have 
appealed (xxxi, 22 sqq.; xxxvii^ 1-15; etc.) to prove 
that he was a physician are insufficient evidence; while 
the similarity of the names (Jason- Jesus) is no excuse 
for those who have identified Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
a man of manifestly pious and honourable character, 
with the ungodly and hellenizing high priest Jason 
^ 75-1 72 B. c. — concerning Jason^s wicked deeds, see 
II Mach.,iv, 7-26). 

'The time at which Jesus, the author of Ecclesias- 
ticus, lived has been the matter of much discussion in 
the past. But at the present day, it admits of being 
given with tolerable precision. Two data are particu- 
larly helpful for this purpose. The first is supplied by 
the Greelc prologue, where we read that the grandson 
of Jesus of Sirach came into Egypt iv rC^ oybbu» teal 
TpuLKOiTTw ^rct €irl ToO Vj^pyirov BaaiX^iaSf not long after 
which he rendered into Greek his grandfather’s work. 
The “thirty-eighth year” here spoken of by the 
translator does not mean that of his own age, for 
such a specification would be manifestly irrelevant. 
It naturally denotes the date of his arrival in Egypt 
with a reference to the years of rule of the then mon- 
arch, the Egyptian Ptolemy Euergetes ; and in point 
of fact, the Greek grammatical construction of the pas- 
sage in the prologue is that usually employed in the 
Septuagint version to give the year of rule of a prince 
(cf. Aggeus, i, ] ; ii, 1, 10; Zach., i, 1, 7; vii, 1 ; I Mach., 
xiii, 42; xiv, 27; etc.). There were indeed two Ptol- 
emys of the surname Euergetes (Benefactor): 
Ptolemy III and Ptolemy VII (Physcon). But to 
decide which is the one actually meant by the author 
of the prologue is an easy matter. As the first, Ptol- 
emy III, reigned only twenty-five years (247-222 
B. r.), it must be the second, Ptolemy VII, who is 
intended. This latter prince shared the throne along 
with his brother (fn)m 170 n. c. onwards), and after- 
wards ruled alone (from 145 n. r. onwards). But he 
was wont to reckon the years of his reign from the 
earlier date. Hence “the thirty-eighth year of Ptol- 
emy Euergetes”, in which the grandson of Jesus, the 
son of Sirach, came to Egypt, is the year 132 b. c. 
This being the case, the translator’s grandfather, the 
author of Ecclesiasticus, may be regarded as having 
lived and written his work between forty and sixty 
years before (between 190 and 170 b. c.), for there can 
be no doubt that in referring to Jesus by means of the 
term Trdiriroj and of the definite phrase 6 irdwrot paO 
*Irj(rovs, the writer of the prologue designates his grand- 
father, and not a more remote ancestor. The second 
datum that is particularly available for determining 
the time at which the writer of Ecclesiasticus lived is 
supplied by the book itself. It has long b^n felt that 
since the son of Sirach celebrates with such a genuine 
glow of enthusiasm the deeds of “the high priest 
Simon, son of Onias”, whom he praises as the last in 
the long line of Jewish worthies, he must himself have 
been an eyewitness of the glory which he depicts (cf. 
1, 1-16, 22, 23). This was, of course, but an inference, 
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and so long as it was based only on a more or less sub- 
jective appreciation of the passage, one can easily 
understand why many scholars questioned, or even 
rejected, its correctness. But with the recent discov- 
ery of the original Hebrew of the passage, there has 
come in a new, and distinctly objective, element 
which places practically beyond doubt the correctness 
of the inference. In the Hebrew text, immediately 
after his eulomsm of the high priest Simon, the writer 
subjoins the following fervent prayer: “May His [i. e. 
Yahweh'sJ mercy be continually with Simon, and may 
He establish with him the covenant of Phineas, that 
will endure with him and with his seed, as the days of 
heaven ’ ' (1, 24) . Obviously, Simon was yet alive when 
this prayer was thus formulated ; and its actual word- 
ing in the Hebrew implies this so manifestly, that 
when the author's grandson rendered it into Greek, at 
a date when Simon had been dead for some time, he 
felt it necessary to modify the text before him, and 
hence rendered it in the following general manner: 
“ May His mercy be continually with ws, and may He 
redeem us in His days." Besides thus allowing us to 
realize the fact that Jesus, the son of Sirach, was a 
contemporary of the high priest Simon, chap. 1 of 
Ecclesiasticus affords us certain details which enable 
us to decide which of the two Simons, both liigh priests 
and sons of Onias and known in Jew ish history, is the 
one described by the writer of the book. On the one 
hand, the only known title of Simon I (who held the 
pontificate under Ptolemy Soter, about .300 n. r.) 
which would furnish a reason for the great encomium 

y assed upon Simon in Eccliis., 1, is the surname “the 
ust" (ct. Josephus, Antiq. of the Jew^s, Bk. XII, chap, 
ii, 5), whence it is inferred that he was a renowmed 
high priest worthy of being celebrated among the Jew- 
ish henies pralsecf by the son of Sirach. On the other 
hand, such details given in Simon's panegyric, as the 
facta that he repaired and strengthened the Temple, 
fortified the city against siege, and protected the city 
against robbers (cf. Ecclus., 1, 1-4), are in close agree- 
ment w’ith what is know’n of the times of Simon II 
(about 200 B. c\). While in the days of Simon 1, and 
immediately after, the people were undisturbed by 
foreign aggression, in those of Simon II the Jews were 
sorely harassed by hostile armies, and their territory 
was invaded by Antiochus, as we are informed by 
Josephus (Antki. of the Jews, Bk, XII, chap, iii, 3). 
It w'iis also in the later time of Simon II that Ptolemy 
Philopator was prevented only by the high priest 
raver to God, from desecrating the Most Holy l'la(‘e; 
e t\ien started a fearful persecution of the Jews at home 
and abroad (cf. HI Mach., ii, iii). It apyiears from 
these facts — to which others, pointing in the same di- 
rection, could easily be added —that the author of 
Ecclesiasticus lived about the beginning of the second 
century b. r. As a matter of fact, recent (]atholic 
scholars, in increasing numlier, prefer this position to 
that w^hich identifies the high priest Simon, spoken of in 
Ecclus., 1, with Simon I, and which, in consequence, 
refers the composition of the book to about a century 
earlier (al>out 280 b. (\). 

VI. Method of C^omposition. — At the present 
day, there are tw'o principal ^dews concerning the 
manner in which the writer of Ecclesiast icus composed 
his work, and it is difficult to say w'hich is the more 
probable. The first, held by many scholars, inaintams 
that an impartial study of the topics treated and of 
their actual arrangement leads to the conclusion that 
the whole book is tlie work of a single mind. Its ^dvp- 
cates claim that, throughout the book, one and the 
same general purpose can l>e easily made out, to wit: 
the purpose or teaching the practical value of Hebrew 
wisaom, and that one and tne ^me rnethod in hand- 
ling the materials can be readily noticed, the writer 
always showing wide acquaintance^ w'lth nien and 
things, and never citing any exterior authority for 
what he says. They affirm that a careful examination 


of the contents discloses a distinct unity of mental 
attitude on the author's part towards the same leading 
topics, towards God, life, the Law, wisdom, etc. They 
do not deny the existence of differences of tone in the 
book, but think that they are foimd in various para- 
^aphs relating to minor topics; that the diversities 
thus noticed do not go beyond the ran^ of one man's 
experience ; that the author veiy likely wrote at dif- 
ferent intervals and under a variety of circumstances, 
so that it is not to be wondered at if pieces thus com- 
posed bear the manifest impress of a somewhat differ- 
ent frame of mind. Some of them actually go so far as 
to admit that the writer of Ecclesiasticus may at times 
have collected thoughts and maxims that were already 
in current and popular use, may even have drawn ma- 
terial from collections of wise sayings no longer extant 
or from unpublished discourses of sages; but they, 
each and all, are positive that the author of the book 
“ was not a mere collector or compiler ; his character- 
istic iiersonality stands out too distinctly and promi- 
nently for that, and notwithstanding tne diversified 
character of the apophthegms, they are all the out- 
come of one connect^ view of life and of the world ’ ' 
(Schurer). 

The second view maintains that the Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus was composed by a process of compilation. 
According to the defenders of this position, tne com- 
pilatory character of the book does not necessarily 
conflict with a real unity of general purpose pervading 
and connecting the elements of the work: such a pur- 
pose proves, indeed, that one mind has bound those 
elements together for a common end, but it really 
leaves untouched the question at issue, viz. whether 
that one mind must be considered as the original author 
of the contents of the book, or, rather, as the combiner 
of pre-existing materials. Granting, then, the existence 
of one and tlie same general purpose in the work of the 
son of Sirach, and adirnittin^ likewise the fact that cer- 
tain portions of Ecclesiasticus belong to him as the 
original author, they think that, on the whole, the 
book is a compilation. Briefly stated, the following 
are the grounds for their position. In the first place, 
from the very nature of his work, the author was like 
“a gleaner after the grape-gatherers"; and in thus 
speaking of himself (xxxiii, IG) he gives us to under- 
stand that he was a collector or compiler. In the sec- 
ond place, the structure of the work still betrays a 
compilatory process. The concluding chapter (li) is a 
real apfiendix to the book, and was added to it after 
the completion of the work, as is proved by the colo- 
phon in 1, 29 st^(j. The opening chapter reads like a 
general introduction to the book, and indeed as one 
dificrent in tone from the chapters by which it is imme- 
diately followed, while it resembles some distinct 
sections which arc embodied in further chapters of 
the work. In the l)o<ly of the book, ch. xxxvi, 1-19, 
is a prayer for the Jews of the Dispersion, altogether 
unconnected with the sayings in verses 20 sqq . of the 
same chapter; ch. xliii, 15-1, 2G, is a discourse clearly 
separate frem the prudenti^ maxims by which it is 
immediately prec'eded; chs. xvi, 24; xxiv, 1; xxxix, 
IG, are new starting-points, which, no less than the 
numerous passages marked by the address “my son" 
(ii, 1; iii, 19; iv, 1, 23; vi, 18, 24, 33; etc.), and the 
peculiar addition in 1, 27, 28, tell against the literary 
unity of the work. Other marks of a compilatory pro- 
cess have also been appealed to. They consist in the 
significant repetition of several sayings in different 
places of the book (cf. xx, 32, 33, which is repeated in 
xli, 17b, 18; etc.); in apparent discrepancies of 
thought and doctrine (cf. the differences of tone in 
chs. xvi; xxv; xxix, 21-41; xl, 1-11; etc); in certain 
topical headings at the beginning of special sections 
(ct. xxxi, 12 ; xli, 10 ; xliv, 1, in the Hebrew) ; and in an 
additional psalm or canticle found in the newly dis- 
covered Hebrew text, between li, 12, and li, 13: all of 
which are best accounted for by the use of several 
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smaller collections containing each the same saying, or 
differing considerably in their general tenor, or sup- 
plied with their respective titles. Finally, there seems 
to be an historical trace of the compilatory character 
of Ecclesiasticus in a second, but unautnentic, pro- 
logue to the book, which is found in the “Synopsis 
Sacrffi Scripturse^'. In this document, wnich is 
printed in the works of St. Athanasius and also at the 
beginning of Ecclesiasticus in the Complutensian Poly- 
glot, the actual redaction of the book is ascribed to the 
Greek translator as a regular process of compilation of 
detached hjrmns, sayings, prayers, etc., which had 
been left him by his grandffather, Jesus, the son of 
Sirach. 

VII. Doctrinal and Ethical Teaching. — Before 
setting forth in a summary way the principal teach- 
ings, doctrinal and ethical, contained in the Book of 
E^lesiasticus, it will not be amiss to premise two re- 
marks which, however elementary, should be dis- 
tinctly borne in mind by anyone who wishes to view 
the doctrines of the son of Sirach in their proper light. 
First, it would be obviously unfair to require that the 
contents of this Sapiential book should come fully up 
to the high moral standard of Christian ethics, or 
should equal in clearness and precision the dogmatic 
teachings embodied in the sacred writings of the New 
Testament or in the living tradition of the Church; all 
that can be reasonably expected of a book composed 
some time before the Christian Dispensation, is tnat it 
shall set forth substantially good, not perfect, doc- 
trinal and ethical teaching. In the second place, both 
good logic and sound common sense demand that the 
silence of Ecclesiasticus concerning certain points of 
doctrine be not regarded as a positive denial of them, 
unless it can be clearly and conclusively shown that 
such a silence must be so construed. The work is 
mostly made up of unconnected sayings which bear on 
all kinds of topics, and on that account, hardly ever, if 
ever at all, will a sober critic be able to pronounce on 
the actual motive which prompted the author of the 
book either to mention or to omit a particular point of 
doctrine. Nay more, in presence of a writer mani- 
festly wedded to the national and religious traditions 
of the Jewish race, as the general tone of his book 
proves the author of Ecclesiasticus to have been, every 
scholar worthy of the name will readily see that silence 
on Jesus* part regarding some important doctrine, 
such for instance as that of the Messias, is no proof 
whatever that the son of Sirach did not abide by the 
belief of the Jews concerning that doctrine, and, in 
reference to the special point just mentioned, did not 
share the Messianic expectations of his time. As can 
readily be seen, the two general remarks just made 
simply set forth elementary canons of historical criti- 
cism; and they would not have been dwelt on here 
were it not that they have been very often lost sight of 
by Protestant scholars, who, biasea by their desire to 
disprove the Catholic doctrine of the inspired charac- 
ter of Ecclesiasticus, have done their utmost to depre- 
ciate the doctrinal and ethical teaching of this deutero- 
canonical book. 

The following are the principal dogmatic doctrines 
of Jesus, the son of Siracn. According to him, as ac- 
cording to all the other inspired writers of the Old 
Testament, God is one and there is no God beside Him 
Cxxxvi, 5). He is a living and eternal God (xviii, 1), 
and although His greatness and mercy exceed all 
human comprehension, yet He makes Himself known 
to man through His wonderful works (xvi, 18, 23; 
xviii, 4) . He is the Creator of all things (xviii, 1 ; xxiv, 
12), which He produced by His word of command, 
stamping them all with the marks of greatness and 
goodness (xlii, 15-xliii ; etc.) . Man is the choice handi- 
work of God, who made him for His glory, set him as 
king oyer all other creatures (xvii, 1-8), bestowed 

(:^, 14-22), and will hold him accountabfe for his own 


personal deeds (xvii, 9-16), for while tolerating moral 
evil He reproves it and enables man to avoid it (xv. 
11-21). In dealing with man, God is no less merciful 
than righteous: “He is mighty to forgive*’ (xvi, 12), 
and: “How great is the mercy of the Lord, and His 
forgiveness to them that turn to Him ** (xvii, 28) ; yet 
no one should presume on the Divine mercy and hence 
delay his conversion, “for His wrath shall come on a 
sudaen, and in the time of vengeance He will destroy 
thee** (v, 6-9). From among the children of men, God 
selected for Himself a special nation, Israel, in the 
midst of which He wills that wisdom should reside 
(xxiv, 13-16), and in behalf of which the son of Sirach 
offers up a fervent prayer, replete with touching re- 
membrances of God’s mercies to the patriarchs and 
prophets of old, and with ardent wishes for the re- 
union and exaltation of the chosen people (xxxvi, 1- 
19). It is quite clear that the Jewish patriot who put 
forth this petition to God for future national quiet and 
prosperity, and who furthenmore confidently expected 
that Elias’s return would contribute to the glorious 
restoration of all Israel (cf. xlviii, 10), looked forward 
to the introduction of Messianic times. It remains 
true, however, that in whatever way his silence be ac- 
counted for, he does not speak anywhere of a special 
interposition of God in behalf of the Jewish people, or 
of the future coming of a personal Messias. He mani- 
festly alludes to the narrative of the Fall, when he 
says: “From the woman came the beginning of sin, 
and by her we all die” (xxv, 33), and apparently con- 
nects with this original deviation from righteousness 
the miseries and passions that weigh so heavily on 
“the children of Adam*' (xl, 1-11). He says very 
little concerning the next life. Earthly rewards oc- 
cupy the most prominent, or perhaps even the sole, 
place, in the author’s mind, as a sanction for present 
good or evil deeds (xiv, 22-xv, 6; xvi, 1-14) ; but this 
will not appear strange to anyone who is acquainted 
with the limitations of Jewish eschatology in the more 
ancient parts of the Old Testament. He depicts death 
in the light of a reward or of a punishment, only in so 
far as it is either a quiet demise for the just or a final 
deliverance from earthly ills (xli, 3, 4), or, on the con- 
trary, a terrible end that overtakes the sinner when he 
least expects it (ix, 16, 17). As regards the under- 
world or Sheol, it appears to the writer nothing but a 
mournful place where the dead do not praise God 
(xvii, 26, 27). 

The central, dogmatic, and moral idea of the book 
is that of wisdom. B^n Sird describes it under several 
important aspects. When he speaks of it in relation to 
God, he almost invariably invests it with personal at- 
tributes. It is eternal (i, 1), unsearchable (i, 6, 7), 
universal (xxiv, 6 sqq.). It is the formative, creative 
power of the world (xxiv, 3 sqq.), yet is itself created 
(i, 9; also in Greek: xxiv, 9), and is nowhere treated as 
a distinct, subsisting Divine Person, in the Hebrew 
text. In relation to man, wisdom is depicted as a 
quality which comes from the Almighty and works 
most excellent effects in those who love Him (i, 10-13). 
It is identified with the “fear of God*’ (i, 16), which 
should of course prevail in a special manner in Israel, 
and promote among the Hebrews the perfect fulfil- 
ment of the Mosaic Law, which the author of Ecclesi- 
asticus regards as the living embodiment of God’s 
wisdom (xxiv, 11-20, 32, 33) . It is a priceless treasure, 
to the acquisition of which one must devote all his 
efforts, and the imparting of which to others one 
should never grudge (vi, 18-20; xx, 32, 33). It is a 
disposition of the heart which prompts man to prac- 
tise the virtues of faith, hope, and love of God (li, 8- 
10), of trust and submission, etc. (ii, 18-23; x, 23-27; 
etc.) ; which also secures for him happiness and glory 
in this life (xxxiv, 14-20; xxxiii, 37, 38; etc.). It is a 
frame of mind which prevents the discharge of the 
ritual law, especially tne offering of sacrifices, from 
becoming a heartless compliance with mere outward 
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observanceB, and it causes man to place inward right- 
eousness far above the offering of rich gifts to God 
(xxx v) . As can readily be seen, the author of Ecclesi- 
asticus inculcated in all this a t^ching far superior to 
that of the Pharisees of a somewhat later date, and in 
no way inferior to that of the prophets and of the 
other protocanonical writers before liim. Highly 
commendable, too, are the numerous pithy sajnngs 
which the son of Sirach gives for the avoidance of sin 
wherein the negative part of practical wisdom may ^ 
said to consist. His maxims against pride (iii, 30; vi 
2-4; X, 14-30; etc.), covetousness (iv, 36; v, 1;’ xi 18-^ 
21), envy (xxx, 22-27; xxxvi, 22), impurity (ix, 1-13; 
xix, 1-3; etc.), anger (xviii, 1-14; x, 6), intemperance 
(xxxvii, 30-34), sloth (vii, 16; xxii, 1, 2), the sins of the 
tongue (iv, 30; vii, 13, 14; xi, 2, 3; i, 36-40; v, 16, 17; 
xxviii, 15-27; etc.), evil company (xi, 31-36; xxii, 14- 
18; etc), display a close observation of human nature, 
stigmatize vice in a forcible manner, and at times 
point out the remedy against the spiritual distemper. 
Indeed, it is probably no less because of the success 
which B^n Slr& attained to in branding vice than be- 
cause of that which he obtained in directly inculcating 
virtue, that his work was so willingly used in the early 
days of Christianity for public reading at church, and 
bears, down to the present day, the pre-eminent title 
of “ Ecclesiasticus 

Together with these maxims, which nearly all bear 
on what may be called individual morality, the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus contains valuable lessons relative to 
the various classes which make up human society. 
The natural basis of society is the family, and the son 
of Sirach supplies a numl>er of pieces of advice espe- 
cially appropriate to the domestic circle as it was then 
constituted. He would have the man who wishes to 
become the head of a family determined in the choice 
of a wife by her moral worth (xxxvi, 23-26; xl, 19-23). 
He repeatedly describes the precious advantages re- 
sulting from the possession of a good wife, and con- 
trasts with them the rniscry entailed by the choice of 
an unworthy one (xxvi, 1-24; xxv, 17-36). The man, 
as the head of the family, he represents indeed as 
vested with more power than would be granted to him 
among us, but l>e does not neglect to point out his 
numerous responsibilities towards those under him: to 
his children, especially his daughter, whose welfare he 
might more particularly be tempted to neglect (vii, 25 
saq.), and his slaves, concerning whom he writes: 
“ Let a wise servant be dear to thee as thy own sour' 
(vii, 23; xxxiii, 31), not meaning thereby, however, to 
encourage the servant’s idleness or other vices (xxxiii, 
25-30). The duties of children towards their parents 
are often and beautifully insisted upon (vii, 29, 30, 
etc.). The son of Sirach devotes a variety of sayings 
to the choice and the worth of a real friend (vi, 6-17 ; 
ix, 14, 15; xii, 8, 9), to the care with which such a one 
should be preserved (xxii, 25-32), and also to the 
worthlessness and dangers of the unfaithful friend 
(xxvii, 1-6, 17-24; xxxiii, 6). The author has no brief 
against those in power, but on the contrary considere 
it an expression of God’s wdll that some should be in 
exalted, and others in humble, stations in life (xxxiii, 
7-15). He conceives of the various classes of society, 
of the poor and the rich, the learned and the ignorant, 
as able to become endowed with wisdom (xxxvii, 21- 
29) . He would have a prince bear in mind that he is in 
God’s hand, and owes equal justice to all, rich and 
poor (v, 18; x, 1-13). He bids the rich give alms, and 
visit the poor and the afflict^ (iv, 1-11; vii, 38, 39; 
xii, 1-7; etc.), for almsgiving is a means to obtain for- 
giveness of sin (iii, 33, 34; vii, 10, ^6), whereas hara- 
heartedness is in every way hurtful (xxxiv, 25-29). 
On the other hand, he directs the lower classes, as we 
might call them, to show themselves submi^ive to 
those in higher condition and to bear patiently with 
those who cannot be safely and directly resisted (^ii, 
1-13; ix, 18-21; xiii, 1-8). Nor is the author of Ec- 


clesis^ticus anything like a misanthrope that would 
set himself up resolutely against the legitimate pleas- 
ures and the received customs of social life (xxxi, 12- 
42; xxxii, 1 sqq.); while he directs severe but just 
rebukes agmnst the parasite (xxix,^35; xl, 29782 ). 

(xxviii, 1-15), and about the ^ad (vii, 37; ^Scviii, 
16-24); and strong words of caution against the dan- 
gers which one incurs in the pursuit of business (xxvi, 
28; xxvii, 1-4; viii, 15, 16). 

Catholio authors are marked with an asterisk (♦).— Commen- 
toncs; Calmbt* (Venice, 1751); Frxtzschii (Leipzig, 1859); 
Bissell (New York, 1880); LBsfeTHE* (Paris, 1880); Edbh- 
SHBiM (London, 1888); Zocklbr (Munich, 1891); Ryssel 
(TubinRen, 1900-1901); KnabeI^baubr* (Paris, 1902). 

Introductions to the Old Testament: Rault* (Paris, 1882); 
yiQouRoux* (Paris, 1886); Cornbly* (Paris, 1886); Trochon- 
LBsfjTRB* (Paris, 1890); Konig (Bonn, 1893); Cornill (Frei- 
hurR, 1895); Strack (Munich, 1898); IGiULBN* (Freiburg, 
1899); Giqot* (New York, 1906). 

Monographs on Ancient Versions: Pbtbbb* (Freiburg, 1898): 
Hbrkennb* (Leipzig, 1899). 

Literature on Hebrew Fragments: Touzard* (Paris, 1901); 
Knabbnbaubr* (Paris, 1902). FraNCIS E. GiqOT. 


Eccleston, Samuel, fifth Archbishop of Baltimore, 
U. S. A., b. near Chestertown, Maryland, 27 June, 
1801; d. at Georgetown, D. C., 22 April, 1851. His 
father was Samuel Eccleston, an Episcopalian. After 
her husband’s death, Mrs. Eccleston married a Cath- 
olic gentleman named Stenson. Samuel was thus 
brought under Catholic influences, and sent to St. 
Mary’s College, Baltimore, where he was converted. 
Entering St. Mary’s Seminary in 1819, he was ordained 
priest, 24 April, 1825. He went to Issy, France, for 
further theological studies, and, returning to Balti- 
more in July, 1827, was made vice-president, and two 
years later president, of St. Mary’s College. On 14 
Sept., 1834, he was consecrated titular Bishop of 
Thermia, and coadjutor with the right of succession 
for Baltimore, and, upon the death of Archbishop 
Whitfield, 19 October, 1834, succeeded to the metro- 
politan see. He became also administrator of Rich- 
mond, until Bishop Whelan’s appointment in 1841. 

During his term of office many new churches 
were erected. He contributed largely of his own means 
towards the building of the cathedral. To provide for 
German Catholics the Redemptorists were invited 
from Austria in 1841; the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools were introduced into the United States in 
1846, establishing Calvert Hall School at Baltimore, 
and the same year the Brothers of St. Patrick took 
charge of a manual labour school (since discontinued) 
near that city. An important event was the opening, 
1 November, 1849, of St. Charles's College, founded by 
the generosity of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Five 
provincial councils, the third to the seventh inclusive, 
were held at Baltimore under Archbishop Eccleston. 
(See Baltimore, Archdiocese op.) 

Shea, Hist, of the Cath. Ch. in V. S. (New York, 1892), I, 441, 
II, 1; Scarf, Chronicles of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1874), 497-^ 
501; Clarke, Lives of Deceased Bishops (New York, 1872), 1, 
484; Reubs, Biog. Encycl. Cath. Hierarchy of U. S. (Milwaukee, 
1898). 

J. P. W. McNeal. 


Eccleston, Thomas of, thirteenth-century Friar 
Minor and chronicler, dates of birth and death un- 
known. He styles himself simply “ Brother Thomas ”, 
and Bale seems to have first given him the title of 
Eccleston”. He appears to have entered the order 
about 1232-3 and to have been a student at Oxford 
between 1230 and 1240. After the latter year he was 
stationed at the convent in London, but he does not 
appear to have ever held any office in the order. He is 
cniefly famous for his chronicle “ De Adventu Frat- 
rum Minorum in Angliam”, which extends from the 
coining of the friars into England under Agnellus of 
Pisa, m 1224, up to about 1258, when the work was 
probably completed. Eccleston declares that he spent 
twenty-six years collecting material for his chronicle, 
most of the information it contains being derived from 
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personal knowledge or verbal communication, although 
ne seems to have had access to certain written docu- 
ments now lost. His De Adventu ” is a collection of 
notes rather than a finished work. He describes with 
extreme simplicity and vividness what has been called 
the heroic period of the Franciscan movement in Eng- 
land. In spite of the absence of dates and of any 
chronological sequence and of its tendency to extol the 
English province above all others^ his chronicle is very 
valuable and is accurate and reliable in all that con- 
cerns the establishment and spread of the Friars Minor 
in England. Incidentally it throws some light on the 
trend of early Franciscan events and thought in gen- 
eral. Four MSS. of the “De Adventu'*, all of which 
go back to one lost archetype, are known to scholars. 
The chronicle has been often edited; in part by Brewer 
in the “Monumenta Franciscana'* (Rolls Senes, Lon- 
don, 1858) ; and by Hewlett in the same series (1882) ; 
by the Friars Minor at Quaracchi (in Analecta Fran- 
ciscana, I, 1885, 217-57); by Liebermann in the 
“Monumenta Germanise** (XXVIII, Hanover, 1885, 
560-69). A critical edition of the complete text is 
much needed. There is an English translation of 
Eccleston’s work by Father CuthSert. O.S.F.C., “The 
Friars and how they came to England ** (London, 1903) . 

Waddino-Sbaralea, Script, ord. Min., ed. Nardecchia 
(Rome, 1907), 216; Little, Thonuu of Ecclenton on the Coming 
of the Friare Minor to England (London, 1907). 

Paschal Robinson. 

Echardy Jacques, historian of the Dominicans, b. 
at Rouen, France, 22 Sept., 1644; d. at Paris, 15 
March, 1724. As the son of a wealthy official of the 
king he received a thorough classical and secular edu- 
cation. He entered the Dominican Order at Paris and 
distinguished himself for his assiduity in study. When 
Jacques Qu^tif, who had planned and gathered nearly 
one-fourth of the material for a literary history of the 
Dominican Order, died in 1698, Echard was commis- 
sioned to complete the work. After much labour and 
extensive research in most European libraries this 
monumental history appeared in two quarto volumes 
under the title “Scriptores ordinis prajdicatorum re- 
censiti, notisque historicis illustrati ** etc. (Paris, 
1721). Besides a sketch, based chiefly on Pignon and 
Salanac, and a list of each writer's works, with the 
dates and peculiarities of the various editions, Echard 
enumerates the unpublished, spurious, and doubtful 
works, with valuable indications as to their where- 
abouts. He displays throughout a keen, sane, and in- 
cisive criticism which has been highly praised by com- 
petent critics (Journal des Savants, LXIX, 574). A 
new and revised edition was prepared in 1908 by R4mi 
Coulon, O.P. 

Dexifle m Archtv. fur Littrratur und Kirchengcschichte 
(1886), II, 165 eqq.; Mortet in La Orande Encyclopedic, s. v. 

Thos. M. Schwertner. 

Xchave, Baltasar de, painter, b. at Zumaya, 
Guipuzcoa, Spain, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century; d. in Mexico about the middle of the seven- 
teenth. As there was a painter of the same name, 
thought to be his son, he is known as Echave the 
Elder. He was one of the earliest Spanish artists to 
reach Mexico, arriving at about the same time, near 
the end of the sixteenth century, as Sebastian Arteaga 
and Alonzo Va^uez. He was then a young man, and 
there is a tradition that his wife, also a painter, was 
his instructor. Echave, whose subjects are chiefly 
religious, had especial skill in composition, and his best 
woAs, which have much charm of colour and tender- 
ness of treatment, are thought to recall those of Guer- 
cino. In the galleries of the National Academy of 
San Carlos, in the City of Mexico, there are some of his 
best pictures, notably “The Adoration of the Magi*', 
“Christ in the Garden**, “The Mar^dom of San 
Aproniano**, “The Holy Family**, “The Visitation**, 
“The Holy Sepulchre**, “Saint Ann and the Virgin*', 


“The Apparition of Christ and the Virgin to San 
Francisco’*, “The Martyrdom of San Ponciano'*, and 
“Saint Cecilia**. In the church of San Jos^ el Real, 
generally Imown as the “Profesa**, are several others, 
mcluding “St. Isabel of Portugal**, while he executed 
for the church of Santiago Tlaltelolco fifteen altar- 
panels. In the cathedral is his “Candelaria** and a 
“San Sebastian**, believed to be by his wife. Among 
the smaller paintings of Echave is one of San Antonio 
Abad with St. Paul, the first hermit. The artist also 
had a reputation as an author, among his works being 
one on tne Biscayan language. 

Augustus van Cleef. 

Echinus, a titular see of Thessaly, Greece. Echi- 
nus (*Exiw>f, also ’Extwvj) was situat^ on the north- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Lamia (Maliacus Sinus), 
To-day it is a small village, Akhinos of SCO 

inhabitants, in the demos of Phalara and the eparchy 
of Phthiotis. On the conical hill which rises above 
the village are remains of the old walls. The city has 
been destroyed by earthquakes and rebuilt many 
times, particularly in 426 b. c. and a. d. 551. Philip 
II of Macedon left it to the Malians, and Philip V took 
it from the jEtolians. It was fortified by Justinian. 
The see, mentioned in “Notitiae episcopatuum** as 
late as the twelfth or thirteenth century, was a suffra- 
gan of Larissa. Three bishops are known: Theodore 
m 431, Peter in 451, and Aristotle in 459 (Lequien, 
Oriens christianus, II, 115). 

Leake, Northern Greece (London. 1835), II, 80; Padly-Wis- 
80 WA, R ^- Encyd ., s. v. 

S. P^lTRIDkS. 

Echtemach, Abbey of (also Epternach, Lat. 
Epternacensis), a Benedictine monasteiy in the 
town of that name, in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg and the Diocese of Trier. It was founded in 
698 by St. Willibrord, an English monk of Ripon, who 
became the Apostle of FrieSand and first Bishop of 
Utrecht. Although a bishop, he ruled the monastery 
as abbot imtil his death in 739. The abbey stood near 
Tier on land given him for the purpose by St. Irmine, 
Abbess of Geren and daughter of Dagobert II. It had 
many royal and other benefactors, including Pepin 
and Cliarlemagne, who conferred upon it great priv- 
ileges. In 859 the mtinks were displaced by secular 
canons, as was so often the case with the early monas- 
teries, out in 971 Emperor Otho I restored the Bene- 
dictine life there, bringing forty monks thither from 
the great Abbey of St. Maximin at Trier, one of whom, 
Ravanger by name, was made abbot. The monastery 
became very celebrated and was, during the Middle 
Ages, one of the most important in Northern Europe. 
It continued to flourish until the French Revolution, 
when it was suppressed, and the monks dispersed. 
The buildings put up by 8t. Willibrord were burnt 
down in 1017, and a new abbey was then erected. Tlie 
church was Romanesque in style, but Gothic addi- 
tions and alterations were made in the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. In 1797 it was sold and liecame 
a pottery manufactory, but in 1861 it was reacejuired 
by the townspeople, through whose generosity and 
devotion it was restored and made a parish church. 
The reconsecration took place with great solemnity in 
1868, and since that date the work of restoration and 
decoration has continued steadily. It is popularly 
called “the cathedral**, though not the seat of a 
bishop. The conventual buildings, originally erected 
in 1017-31, have been frequently rebuilt and added to, 
and they were entirely modernized in 1732. At the 
suppression they became State property and have for 
many years served as barracks. The library was 
noted for a number of precious MSS. of very early 
date which it contained ; some of them are now in the 
Biblioth6que Nationale at Paris. 

The Dancing Procession . — The Abbey of Echtemach 
owes much of its fame, especially in modem times. 
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to the curious “ dancing procession ' ' which takes place 
annually on Whit Tuesday, in honour of St. Willi- 
brord. The cult of the saint may be traced back 
almost to the date of his death, and the stream of pil- 
grims to his tomb in the abbey church has never 
ceased. The Emperors Lothair 1, Conrad, and Maxi- 
milian mav be numbered amongst them. The tomb 
stands before the high altar, and has been recently 
entirely renewed. On it is a recumbent effigy of the 
saint, and amongst other relics preserved there are a 
mitre, crosier, and chasuble said to have been used by 
him. The origin of the procession cannot be stated 
with certainty. Authentic documents of the fifteenth 
century speak of it as a regular and recognized custom 
at that time, but for earlier evidence there is only 
tradition to depend upon. The legend is that in 1347, 
when a pestilence raged amongst the cattle of the 
neighbourhood, the symptoms of which were a kind of 
trembling or nervous shaking followed by speedy 
death, the people thought that by imitating thei 
symptoms, more or less, whilst imploring the interces- 
sion of St. Willibrord, the evil might be stayed. The 
desired result was obtained, and so the dancing pro- 
cession to the saint's tomb became an annual cere- 
mony. Nowadavs it is made an act of expiation and 
penance on behalf of afflicted relations and especially 
in order to avert epilepsy, St. Vitus's dance, convul- 
sions, and all nervous efiseases. The function com- 
mences at nine o'clock in the morning at the bridge over 
the Sure, with a sermon by the parish priest (formerly 
the abbot of the monastery) ; after this the procession 
moves towards the bsisilica, through the chief streets of 
the town, a distance of about 14 kilometres. Three steps 
forward are taken, then two back, so that five steps 
are required in order to advance one pace. The result 
is that it is well after midday before the last of the 
dancers has reached the church. They go four or five 
abreast, holding each other by the hand or arm. 
Many bands accompany them, playing a traditional 
melody which has been handed down for centuries. 
A large number of priests and religious also accom- 
pany the procession and not infrequently there are 
several bisnops as well. On arrival at the church, the 
dance is continued around the tomb of St. Willibrord, 


canon and civil law. In 1567 he entered on his duties 
as canon of WUrzburg, an office to which he had been 
appointed in 1554; in 1570 he became dean of the 
cathedral chapter, and in 1573, at the age of twenty- 
eight, even before his ordination to the priesthood, 
was appointed Prince-Bishop of Wiirzburg. Various 
causes had combined to bring the diocese into a sad 
s^tate. Deeply in debt and poorly administered, it 
had an almost entirely Protestant population. The 
clergy, in point of virtue and learning, were for the 
most part unequal to their task, and the cathedral 
chapter was adverse to any ecclesiastical reform. 
During the first ten years of Echter^s government the 
attempt to unite the Abbey of Fulda and the Bishop- 
ric of Wurzburg, after the deposition of the Prince- 
Abbot Balthasar von Dernbach, caused much con- 
fusion. This was due to the youthful ambition of 
Echter, and not, as some wish to interpret it, a sign of 
any anti-Catholic sentiments on his part. From the 
outset he endeavoured to carry out a thorough eccle- 
siastical restoration. For this reason he encouraged, 
as far as possible, the Jesuits and promoted their benef- 
icent ministry. In the same spirit he conceived the 
plan of founding a university at Wiirzburg, and 
despite all difficulties it was solemnly opened (2 Jan., 
1582) and became a model for all similar Counter- 
Reformation institutions. Under the Jesuits it 
flourished, grew rapidly, and furnished the see with 
the priests and officials needed to counterbalance the 
more or less irreligious temper of the population. 
The bishop was now able to take decisive steps against 
Protestantism. He banished all Lutheran preachers 
from his territory and removed all priests who were 
unwilling to observe the rules of their office. The 
public officials had to be Catholics, and none but 
Catholic teachers could be appointed. lie began, 
moreover, courses of careful instruction for non- 
Catholics, and to some extent threatened them with 
penalties and even with banishment. Within three 
years about 100,000 returned to the (^tholic ('hurch. 
Public worship was also improved by the introduction 
of new devotions, processions, and the establishment 
of confraternities. Bishop Echter restored ruinous 
monasteries or devoted their revenues to the erection 


when litanies and prayers in his honourare recited, and 
the whole conclucles with Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Though curious and even somewhat 
ludicrous, the people perform it in all seriousness and 
as a true act of devotion. It usually attracts to 
Echternach a great concourse of tourists as well as 
pilgrims, and as many as ten thousand people gener- 
ally take part in it. The procession took place annu- 
ally without intermission until 1777. Then, on ac- 
count of some abuses that had crept in, the music and 
dancing w'ere forbidden by the Archbishop of Trier, 
and in 1786 Joseph II abolished the procession alto- 
gether. Attempts were made to revive it ten years 
later but the French Revolution effectually prevented 
it. It was recommenced, however, in 1^2 and has 
continued ever since. In 1826 the Government tried 
to change the day to a Sunday, but since 1830 it has 
always taken place on Whit Tuesday, as formerly. 

Ste-Marthk, Gallia Christiana (Pans, 17^), XIII; Mar- 


ZRB. Die SL Willtbrorda Stiftuna Echternach (LnxemlmrK, 
1896); Taunton, Echternach and the Dancing Ptlgnms in Ca<A- 
oiic TPorW (New Vork, 1891), LXV. 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Echter von MoBpelbnum, Julius, Prin^ 
Bishop of Wiirzburg, b. 18 March, 1545, m the Castle 
of Mespelbrunn, Spessart (Bavaria); d. 13 bept., 
1617, at Wttrzburg. Descended from an ancient 
family in the service of the archbishops of Mainz, he 
received a good education in the schools of that city , 
also at Louvain, Douai, Paris, Angers, Pavia, an 
Rome; it was in Rome that he became a licentiate of 


of new parishes and to the building of three hundred 
new churches. The tapering towers of these churches, 
called after the bishop ‘^Julius towers", still preserve 
his memory. His most beneficial and lasting monu- 
ment, after the university, is the Julius Hospital, 
which he founded with the endowment of the aban- 
doned monastery of Heiligenthal. By skilful ad- 
ministration he improved the decadent economic con- 
ditions of his ecclesiastical states, reduced taxes, per- 
fected the administration of justice, and established 
many primary schools. In a word, he proved himself 
one of the most capable rulers of his time. Not only 
in his own diocese did he display an extraordinary and 
varied activity, but as the founder and soul of the 
Catholic league, he exercised a decisive influence on 
the future of Germa^. 

Buchinoer, Julius Echter von Mespelbrunn (Wiirxburg, 
1843); WeqeLiE in Allgemetnc deutsche Biographic, XIV, 671— 

84. Patuicius Schlager. 

Eck (Eckius), Johann, theologian and principal 
adversary of Luther, b. 15 Nov., 1486, at Eck in Swa- 
bia; d. 10 Feb., 1543, at Ingolstadt. His family 
name was Maier, and his father, Michael Maier, was 
for many years magistrate in the town, the latinized 
name of which, EcMus or Ecdus, was adopted after 
1505 by Johann. His uncle, Martin Maier, pastor at 
Rothenburg on the Neckar, received Johann in his 
house (1495) and educated him. In 1498, when 
twelve years old, he was admitted to the Heidelberg 
University; thence he went in 1499 to Tubingen 
where he received the degree of Master of Arts in 
1501 ; then to Cologne and in 1502 to Freiburg in the 
Breisgau. After his graduation in the faculty of arts 
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he began the study of philosophy and theology, took 
courses at the same time in jurisprudence, physics, 
mathematics, and geomphy, joined the Humanistic 
movement, and in addition to Latin, learned Hebrew 
and Greek. Among his instructors at the university 
were manv distinguished scholars. His uncle now 
withdrew his allowance and Eck was oblig^ to earn 
his livelihood as a tutor while continuing his studies. 
In 1505 he was appointed rector of the Artistenhurae 
zum PfaUy i. e. principal of the hall for students in arts 
at Freiburg, and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Theology; he lectured on the “Sentences*' in 1506; 
was promoted to the licentiate in 1509; and in 1510, 
when twenj^-four years old, he received the degree of 
Doctor of Theology. He had been ordained to the 
priesthood in 1508 with a papal dispensation from the 
age-requirement. Shortly after ^aduating as doctor, 
he was invited (1510) by the Dukes of Bavaria to the 
professorship of theology in Ingolstadt. He was ap- 
pointed pro-chancellor of the university in 1512, and 
durine his professorate of thirty-two years filled re- 
peatedly the offices of dean, pro-rector, and rector; he 
also served as pEistor and was appointed canon in 
Eichstatt. At Freiburg and during his earlier years 
at Ingolstadt, his literary activitv was remarkable, 
not only in theology but also in other departments of 
science, as is evidenced by his writing which have 
been preserved partly in print and partly in MS. He 
en^ged in geographical research and published a 
senes of philosophical works, some of which were to 
serve as textbooks in the faculty of arts at Ingol- 
stadt. In these writings he attempts to combine in a 
rational synthesis the advanta^s of the older philos- 
ophy with those of the new. His principal theologi- 
cal work during this period, entitled “Chrysopassus", 
treats of predestination with special reference to the 
dogmas of grace and free will which were so soon to 
become, in consequence of Luther's outbreak, the cen- 
tre of sharp discussion. The tenor of this treatise, 
written when its author was only twenty-eight years 
old, evinces both confidence and modesty. 

Luther's appearance, and especially the Disputa- 
tion at Leipzig (1519), formed the turning-point in 
Eck's intellectual development and in his activity as 
a theologian. Thenceforth he is a prominent figure in 
the history of that period. With a clear insight into 
the meaning of Lutheranism, he was the first to cham- 
pion the cause of Catholic teaching against Protestant 
error; and he became Luther's ablest opponent, 
skilful, untiring, and thoroughly equipped m theol- 
ogy. The rest of his life was spent in conflict with 
the Reformers in Germany and Switzerland. He de- 
fended the Catholic Church, its doctrines and its insti- 
tutions, in his writings, in public debates, in his 
speeches at the diets, and in his diplomatic missions. 
For the betterment of ecclesiastical life and the spread 
of genuine reform he laboured earnestly by preaching 
to the people and by insisting on the scientific educa- 
tion of the cler^. As a reply to Luther's “theses" 
he wrote his “Ol^elisci", originally intended solely for 
the Bishop of Eichstatt. Both Luther and Karlstadt 
answered bitterly and then it was agreed to submit 
the points at issue to the test of a public debate, 
whicn was held in Leipzig, 27 June-15 July, 1519. 
Eck came off victorious, exposed Luther's heresy, and 
won over as a loyal adherent to the Catholic standard, 
George, Duke of Saxony. During the same year he 
published several essays attackmg the tenets of 
Luther, and grew steadily in prommence as an au- 
thority on theological questions. In 1520 he visited 
Rome to report on the condition of affairs in Germany 
and to secure the condemnation of Luther's heresy. 
He submitted his essay on the Primacy of Peter to 
Leo X, was appointed prothonotary Apostolic, and 
was charged as papal legate, along with the two other 
legates, Meander and Caracciolo, to carry out in Ger- 
many the provisions of the Bull “Exsurge Domine", 


which excommunicated Luther and condemned his 41 
theses. The execution of this mandate wm beset with 
difficulties on every side. Eck, through his “ ^istola 
ad Carolum V" (1521), admonished Emperor (Charles 
to enforce the papal bann. In the same year he went 
to Rome again, principally at the behest of the Bavt^ 
rian dukes for wnom he acted as counsellor in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, and made a third visit to Rome in 1523. 
Meanwhile (1522) he had induced the Bavarian dukes 
to publish an edict in defence of the Catholic Faith. 
While in Rome he procured for the dukes, among 
other privileges, the power of enacting, independently 
of the bishops, decrees for the moral reformation of 
the clergy ; and furthermore the right to appropriate, 
for use against heretics and Turks, a fifth part of all 
church revenues. 

Eck in the meantime combated Lutheranism by his 
letters and essays. Between the years 1522 and 1526 
he published eignt voluminous treatises against Luther. 
Through his influence the University of Ingolstadt 
retained its strictly Catholic attitude and strenuously 
opposed the rising Protestant institutions. Eck had 
also a considerable share in organizing the “Catholic 
Federation", founded 5 June, 1524, by the leaders in 
Church and State for the purpose of safeguarding the 
ancient faith and enforcing the Edict of Worms. He 
also defended in numerous essays the traditional doc- 
trines of the Church against Zwingli and his adher- 
ents, and participated in the religious discussion in 
Baden (1526). When the Protestants, at the Diet of 
Aufpburg in 1530, promulgated the “Augsburg Con- 
fession", defining their religious views, Eck headed 
the Catholic champions upon whom the refutation of 
the articles in this confession devolved. Together 
with Wimpina and Cochlaeus he represented the Cath- 
olic party at the conference (16 Au^.) between Cath- 
olic and Lutheran theologians relative to the “Con- 
fessio" and its “Confutatio"; and as theologian he 
served on the sub-committee which canvassed the re- 
sults of the conference. Zwingli also had presented at 
Augsburg a Confession of Faith and this Eck alone 
refuted. Eck then drew up 404 heretical theses upon 
which he challenged the Protestant theologians to 
public debate. The challenge was not accepted ; the 
only answer from the Protestant party was a torrent 
of abuse. In the negotiations relative to the Council 
of Trent, Eck was consulted by the emperor, Charles 
V, as well as by the pope, Paul III, and was charged 
by the latter with preliminary work for the council. 
At the religious disputation in Worms (1540), Eck 
again appeared as the chief Catholic representative 
and debated with Melanchthon on the issues involved 
in the “Auraburg (bnfession". This discussion was 
continued during the Diet of Ratisbon (1541) to 
which, besides Eck, the emperor delegated as spokes- 
men on the Catholic side, Julius Pflug and Gropper. 
Eck maintained clearly and decisively the Catnolic 
position, and quite disapproved the “Ratisbon In- 
terim". He also went on a mission to England and 
the Netherlands in the interest of the Catholic cause. 
In 1529 the bishops of Denmark invited Eck and 
Cochlajus to the discussion at Copenhagen; but 
neither appeared. Eck fully deserved the promi- 
nence gained by him during the struggle against Prot- 
estantism. He was the most distinguished theologian 
of the time in Germany, the most scholarly and cour- 
ageous champion of the Catholic Faith. Frank and 
even in disposition, he was also inspired by a sincere 
love of truth ; but he showed none the less an intense 
self-consciousness and the jovial bluntness of speech 
which characterized the men of that day. His ad- 
versaries, lampooning him publicly, taxed him with 
drunkenness and immorality; but the general tone of 
the writings published against EIck and the readiness 
of the Protestants to calumniate their victorious op- 
ponent, arouse strong suspicion as to the truth of 
these accusations anof make them, so far as the evi- 
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dence altogether improbable. In rebuttal it 

ahould be noted that Eck received the Last Sacra- 
ments with exemplanr piety, and that his funeral in 
the Frauenkirche at Ingolstadt was marked by great 
solemnity. 

As a writer Eck was prolific. His most important 
works are: ‘'Loci communes adversus Lutherum et 
alios hostes ecclesifie^' (Arguments against Luther 
and Other Enemies of the Church), printed first in 
1525, 45th edition in 1570; essays on the Primacy of 
Peter, Penance, the Sacrifice of the Mass, Purgatory, 
etc. He also published numerous polemical writings 
against Luther, Zwingli, Bucer, and other leaders of 
the new religious movements. He compiled the re- 
sults of the numerous disputations in which he partici- 
pated and the sermons he preached on various sub- 
jects. In 1539 he published a German version of the 
Scriptures, translating the Old Testament from the 
origmal and adopting Emser’s translation of the New 
Testament. Eck, however, was abler as a theologian 
than as a stylist. He also published a collection of 
most of his writings prior to 1535 entitled ‘"Opera 
Johann is Eckii contra Ludderum in 5 partes {Ingol- 
stadt, 1530-1535). In this edition parts 1~II contain 
his polemical writings on the Primacy, Penanw, etc. 
against Luther; parts III-IV, his reports of the de- 
bates and his polemics a^inst Zwingli, Karlstadt, and 
Bucer; also the “Loci Communes”, part V (4 vols.), 
his Latin sermons. 

Wiedemann. Dr. Johann Erk (Ratisbon, ISS.'S), with list of 
Eck’s works; Brechek in Allffemeine deuturhe Biographie 
(I^ipsig, 1877), V, r>96-602; Gi'ntheu. Johann Eck aln OVo- 
^raph in ForHchungen zur KnHur- and Literal urocjsch Bayern s 
(Munich, 1894), II, 140-162, SruNEin, Dr. Johann Eck u. dun 
kirchiiche Etnnverhat in //inioruich-polittsche Blhtter (1801), 
CVm, 241 Hq ,32lHq , 473 , 570 »q., 659 Hq., 789 .sq ; Batch, 

Die Anfhnqe den Humaninmun m Ingolntadt (Mvimch, 1901); 
<.1revino, Johann Eck alf< j unger Gelehrter in Reformationsgeach. 
Studien u. Texte (Munster, 1906), I. 

J. P. Kiksch. 

Eckart, Ax8KL.m, missionarj', b. at Bingen, Ger- 
many, 4 August, 1721; d. at the ('ollege of Polstok, 
Polish Russia, 29 June, 1S09. Entering the Society 
of Jesus at nineteen, he was sent as a missionary to 
Brazil. Two years after his arrival in that country, 
he and his brethern were seized like felons and carricil 
to Portugal, where they languished in prison till <leath 
released them or till tlie king, in whose name it was 
all done, was summoned by his own Judge. Father 
Eckart was confined for eight(»en years in the under- 
ground dungeon.s of Almeida and St. Julian. He 
wmte the story of his own suffcring.s and those of his 
companions in prison. Upon the death of Joseph 1 of 
Portugal in 1777, Pombal fell into disgrace, and those 
of Ids victims who .survived were releastnl from their 
loathsome dunge<ins. The Society of Jesus, wldch had 
been suppressed fi)ur years earlier by the Brief of ('le- 
ment XI V, had continued to exist in Russia. Father 
Eckart applied for readmlssion, and for thirty-two 
years following had the consolation of we.'iring the 
habit of the pmscribed order. After filling tlie office 
of master of novices at Dunaburg, he was siuit to the 
College of Polstok, where this venerable confessor of 
Jesus Christ, the last survivor, jX'rh.ips, of the cruel- 
ties of Pombal, preserved in extit'ine old age the same 
vigour of soul which had sustained him in the mis- 
sions and in captivity. He died full of days and 
merits in the eighty-eighth year of his age and the 
sixty-ninth after his admission to the Society. 

Cara VON, Documenta Incdtls Les Prn^onsdv Marqim de 

Pombal, XXIX. 113, 28.3. .327; Sommehvooel. BiM dr lac dc J., 

111,330; vonMukr. Journal VII. ;W.>Hqq ; DEOTiLHERjn. 

M^ologe de la c. de J., Assistance de Germanic (Pans, 18^). 
666; Weld, Suppression of the Society of Jesus tn the I ortu- 
tfuese Dominions (London, 1877), XI, XIH 

Edwakd P. Spillane. 

Eckebort (Ekbert, Eobert), Abbot of SchOnau, 
b. in the early part of the twelfth century of a distin- 
guished family along the Middle Rhine; d. 28 March, 
V.— 18 


1184, in the Abbey of Schdnau. He was for a time 
canon in the collegiate church of Sts. Cassius and 
Florentius at Bonn. In 1155 he became a Benedic- 
tine at SchOnau in the Diocese of Trier, and in 1166, 
after the death of the first abbot, Hildelin, he was 
placed at the head of the monastery. A man of great 
zeal, he preached and wrote much for the salvation of 
souls and the conversion of heretics. The (Jathari, 
then numerous in the Rhineland, gave him especial 
concern. While a canon at Bonn he often had occa- 
sion to debate with heretics, and after his monastic 
profession, was invited by Archbishop Rainald of 
Cologne to debate publicly with the leaders of the sect 
in Cologne itself. His chief works are: “Sermones 
contra Catharos” with extracts on the Manichseans, 
from St. Augustine (P. L., CXCV) ; “ De Laude Crucis” 
(ibid.); “ Smiley uium seu Meditationes” (ibid.); “Ad 
Beatam Virginem Deiparam sermo panegyricus” 
(ibid., CLXXXIV); “ De sanetd Elizabeths virgine”, 
a biography of his sister, a Benedictine nun and a 
famous visionary and mystic (see Elizabeth of 
SchOnau), a portion of which is in P. L,, CXCV, also in 
“ Acta SS.”, June, IV, 501 sqq. (ed. Palm6, 1867). A 
complete edition of his works is found in Roth, “ Die 
Visionen der hi. Elisabeth und die Hchriften der 
Aebte Ekbert und Emecho von Schdnau” (Briinn, 
1884). 

Htreber in Kirchenlex., s. v. Egbert; Hurter, Nomencla ~ 
tor (Innsbruck, 1889), IV; Chevalier, Bio-Btbl. (Paris. 
1905), s V. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

Eckhart, Johann Georg von (called Eccard be- 
fore he was ennobled), German historian, b. at Duin- 
gen in the principality of Kalenberg, 7 Sept., 1664; d. 
at Wurzburg, 9 leb., 1730. After a good preparatory 
training at Schulpforta he went to Leipzig, where at 
first, at the desire of his mother, he studied theology, 
but soon turned his attention to philology and history. 
On completing his course he became secretary to Field- 
Marshal Count Flemming, the chief ministerof the Elec- 
tor of Saxony; after a short time, however, he went to 
Hanover fo find a permanent position. Owing to his 
extensive learning he was soon useful to the famous 
historian Lfdbniz, who, in 1694, took Eckhart as as- 
sistant and was, until death, his large-hearted patron 
ami generous friend. Through the efforts of l^ibniz 
Eckhart was appointed professor of history at Helm- 
stedt in 1706, and in 1714 councillor at Hanover. After 
the death of lA'ibniz he was made librarian and his- 
toriographer of the royal family of Hanover, and was 
soon after ennobled by F^mperor Charles VI, to whom 
he had dedicated his work “ Grigines Austriaese ’ \ For 
reasons which have never been clearly explained he 
gave up his position, in 1723, and fled from Hanover, 
jx'rhaps on account of debt, to the Benedictine mon- 
astery of Corvey, and thence to the Jesuits at Cologne, 
where he became a Catholic. Not long after this the 
Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg, Johann Philipp von 
Sciionborn, appointed Eckhart his librarian and his- 
toriographer. In his work Eckhart was influenced by 
the new school of French historians, and gave careful 
attention to the so-called auxiliary sciences, above all 
to diplomatics; he also strove earnestly to follow a 
strictly scientific method in his treatment of historical 
materials. Together with Leibniz he may be con- 
sidered as a founder of the critical school of historical 
writing. Besides the help he rendered Jjeibniz, of 
whom he prepared an affectionately respectful obitu- 
ary (in Murr, “Journal fiir Kunstgeschichte”, VII), he 
issued a number of independent works. His chief work, 
while professor at Helmsteilt, is his “Historia studii 
etymologici linguap germanicic hactenus impensi” 
(Hanover, 1711), a literary and historical study of all 
works bearing on the investigation of the Teutoiiic 
languages. At Hanover he compiled a “ (Corpus his- 
toricum medii aevi” (Leipzig, 1723), in two volumes; 
at Wiirzburg he published the “Commentarii de rebus 
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Franciffi Orientalis et episcopatus Wiroeburgensis” 
(1729), also in two volumes, an excellent work whose 
rich materials are treated with scientific exactness. 


BOnicke, Orundriaa einer Oeschichte von der Univeraim 
WUrtburg (WQr*burg, 1782). II, 12-27; AUgemeine detUaehe 
Biographte (Leipsig, 1877), V, 627-631. 

Patricius Schlaqer. 


Sckhart (I^kard, Eccard), Johann, Meister (the 
Master), Dominican preacher, theologian, and mystic, 
b. about 1260 at Hochheim, near Gotha; d. in 1327 at 
Cologne. He made his philosophical and theological 
studies in the Dominican Order. Althoi^h a profound 
mystic he was also an able man of affairs, admirably 
manifesting the spirit of his order by uniting throu^- 
out his career great activity with contemplation. 
After a j^riod of teaching he was made, in 1298, prior 
of the Dominican convent at Erfurt and vicar-pro- 
vincial of Thuringia. Two years later he began to 
lecture at Paris, ^ere in 1302 his order gave him the 
degree of Master of Sacred Theology. In the follow- 
ing year he was elected provincial of the Province of 
Saxony, to which office he was re-elected in 1307, 
when he was eJso appointed vicar-general of Bohemia 
and charged to reform its convents. His term of 
office having expired in 1311, he again took a pro- 
fessorial chair at Paris, whence he went in 1314 to 
teach at Strasburg. After three years he was made 
prior at Frankfort. He finally returned to the schools 
in 1320, when he was made first professor of his order 
at Cologne, where he remained until his death. 

Eckhart^s activity was also displayed in the pulpit, 
of which he was an illustrious ornament, and ny his 
writings in the form of treatises and sayings. As a 
preacher he disdained rhetorical flourish and avoided 
oratorical passion ; but effectively employed the simple 
arts of oratory and gave remarkable expression to a 
hearty sjrmpathy. Using pure language and a simple 
style, he has left us in his sermons specimens of the 
beautiful German prose of which he was a master. In 
these sermons, really short catecheses, we find fre- 
quent citations from such writers as Seneca and Avi- 
cenna, as well as from the theologians and Fathers. 
His discourses are directed to the intellect rather than 
to the will and are remarkable for their depth of mysti- 
cal teaching, which only those who were advanced 
in the spiritual life could fully appreciate. His favour- 
ite themes are the Divine essence, the relations be- 
tween God and man, the faculties, gifts, and oper- 
ations of the human soul, the return of all created 
things to God. These and kindred subjects he de- 
velops more at length in his treatises, which partake 
of the catechetical character of his sermons. In his 
sayings he presents them in short and pithy form. 
Although the writings of Eckhart do not present a con- 
nected and studied system, they reveal the mind of 
the philosopher, the theologian, and the mystic. The 
studies of Henry Denifle, O.P., while showing Eck- 
hart to have been less of a philosopher than he was 
supposed to be, show also tnat he was a Scholastic 
theologian of very superior merit, although not of the 
first order. He followed the teaching of Albert the 
Great and of St. Thomas Aouinas, but departed from 
their Scholastic method and form. Some opponents 
of Scholasticism, admiring his aphorisms and original- 
ity of method, have pronounced him to be the great- 
est thmker before Luther. And there have been 
Protestants who called him a Reformer. It was, how- 
ever, as a mystic that Eckhart excelled. He is held 
by many to have been the greatest among the Ger- 
man mystics, and by all to have been the father of 
German mysticism. To Tauler and Suso he gave 
not only ideas but also a clear, simple style, pos- 
sessing a heartiness like that of his own. Although 
he frequently Quotes from the writings of the Pseudo- 
Amopagite and of John Scotus Eriugena, in his mysti- 
cism he follows more closely the teaching of Hugh of 
St. Victor. 


The very nature of Eckhart ’s subjects and the un- 
technicality of his language were calculated to cause 
him to be misunderstood, not only by the ordinary 
hearers of his sermons, but also by the Schoolmen who 
listened to him or read his treatises. And it must be 
admitted that some of the sentences in his sermons 
and treatises were Beghardic, quietistic, or panthe- 
istic. But although he occasionally allowed harmful 
sentences to proceed from his lips or his pen, he not 
unfrequently gave an antidote in the same sermons 
and treatises. And the ^neral tenor of his teaching 
shows that he was not a Beghard, nor a quietist, nor 
a pantheist. While at Strasburg, although he had 
no relations with the Beghards vq-v.), he was sus- 
pected of holding their mystical pantheism. Later, 
at Frankfort suspicion was cast upon his moral con- 
duct, but it was evidently groundless; for, after an 
investigation ordered by the Dominican general, he 
was appointed to a prominent position at Cologne. 
Finally the charge was made at a general chapter of 
his order, held at Venice in 1325, that some of the 
German brethren were disseminating dangerous doc- 
trine. Father Nicholas, O.P., of Strasburj?, having 
been ordered by Pope John XXII to make investiga- 
tion, declared in the following year that the works of 
Eckhart were orthodox. In January, 1327, Arch- 
bishop Heinrich of Cologne undertook an independent 
inquiry, whereupon Eckhart and Father Nicholas 
appealed to Rome against his action and authority in 
the matter. But the next month, from the pulpit of 
the Dominican church in Cologne, Eckhart repiuiiated 
the unorthodox sense in which some of his utterances 
could be interpreted, retracted all possible errors, and 
submitted to the Holy See. His profession of faith, 
repudiation of error, and submission to the Holy See 
were declared by Po]:)e John XXII in the Bull “ L)olen- 
tes referimus’^ (27 March, 1329), by which the pontiff 
condemned seventeen of Eckhart ^s propositions as 
heretical, and eleven as ill-sounding, rash, and sus- 
pected of heresy (Denzinger, Enchiridion, no. 428 
sqq^.; Hartzheirn, Cone. Germ., IV, 631). 

The entire works of Eckhart have not been pre- 
served. Pfeiffer in “ Deutsche Mystiker des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts’^ (1857), II, has given an incomplete edition 
of his sermons. Additions have been macie by Sievers 
in “Zeitschrift fur deutsche Alterthumer”, aV, 373 
sqq. ; Wackernagel in .Mtdcutsche Predigten ( 1876), 
156 sqq., 172 sqq.; Berlinger in “ Alemannia”, III, 15 
sqq. ; Bech in Germania VII 1, 223 sqq. ; X, 391 sqq.; 
Jundt in *^Histoire du Panth^iisme’* (1875), 231 sqq. 
Tliere is a translation in High German by Landauer, 
Meister Eckharts mystische Schriften’^ (1903). 
Eckhart ^s Latin works bore the title “ Opus Triparti- 
tum'\ In the first part (Opus propositionum) there 
are over one thousand theses, wnich are explained in 
the second part (Opus quicstionum), and proved in 
the third part (Opus expositionum). Of these only 
the three prologues are knowm. Denifle discovered 
also a po.tion of the third part, part of an explanation 
of Genesis, a commentary on Exodus, Sirach, xxiv, 
Wisdom, and other fragments. 

QefeTiF andEchart), Senpt. Ord Pr., 1, 507-8; Bach, Meiaier 
Eckhardt, der Voter der deutnehen Speculation ah Bettrag zu einer 
Geach der deutachen Tfteol. und Phil, der miUleren Zed (Vienna, 
1864); Demflk in Zettachr. f. deutsche Alterth. (1885^ 269- 
66; Idem, Meiater Eckharts lateiniache Schnften und du' Grund* 
anachauung seiner Lehre in Archiv fiir Litteratur und Ktrcheng. 
dea Mittelallers (1886), II, 417-532, 672: Hartmann, Die Ge- 
heimlehre in der christhchen Religion nach den ErklOrungen von 
Meiater Eckhart (I^ipziR, 1895); Grabmann, Die Lehre dea hi. 
Thomas von der Scintilla animce'* in ihrer Bedeutung fur die 
deutsche Mystik in Predigerorden in Jahrhuch fiir Phil. u. apek. 
Theol. (1900), XIV, 413-27. 

A. L. McMahon. 

Eckhel, Joseph Hilarius, German numismatist, 
b. 13 January^ 1737, at Enzesfeld near Pottenstein, in 
Lower Austna, where his father, Johann Anton 
Eckhel, was steward to the Prince of Montecuculi ; d. 
16 May, 1798. In 1745 he was sent to study in Vienna 
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in 1751 was admitted into the Society of Jesus, and 
thirteen years later was ordained priest. He had 
studied humanities in Leoben and philosophy in Graz, 
besides mathematics, Greek, and Hebrew. The first 
fruit of his literary labours, produced in his twenty- 
first yejw, was an **Exercitium erammaticum in 
prophetiam Obadise*’. This he published as an ap- 
pendix to the “ Institutiones linguae sacrae ** of P. J. 
Engstler. After his ordination, and probably for some 
time before, he was professor at the Jesuit gymnasia 
at Leoben and Steyer; probably also at Jiidenburg, 
and finally at the college of Vienna, where he taught 
poetry and rhetoric, and acquired a mastery of Latin, 
which he handled with ease and elegance. We still pos- 
sess two rather comprehensive odes from his pen, 
“Plausus Urbis” and “Plaiwus Ruris”. He left^ be- 
sides, two German poems written for special occasions, 
in the style of that period, and a speech of the same 
nature cielivered on the occasion of the journey of 
Emperor Joseph II to Italy. 

How he became a numismatist, Eckhel himself has 
told us in the preface to his Numi veteres anecdoti’*. 

Whilst teaching at the 
Academic Gymnasium 
he became interested in 
its cabinet of coins, which 
was under the supervi- 
sion of his fellow-Jesiiit, 
P. Khcll. The collection, 
containing principally 
Greek coins, had attain- 
ed considerable size, 
through the exertions of 
the learned Erasmus 
Frohlich, who had edited 
a catalogue of most of 
the ancient coins; Eck- 
hel set to work selecting the coins which were as yet un- 
known and unedited, and ad<led thereto the unedited 
coins of the choice collections of Count Michael Viczay 
and Paul Festetics. Forced by ill-health to abandon 
teaching, he devoted himself entirely to numismatics 
and archaeoloffy . W ith the permission of his superior he 
went to Italy m 1772 for his further education. In Bo- 
logna and Rome he studied all the accessible coin collec- 
tions, but found his richest treasures in Florence. Rai- 
mundo Cocchi, prefect of the Archducal Mihseum, re- 
ceived him most cordially and obtained for him the com- 
mission to arrange the coins which had been collected by 
Cardinal Leopoldo de' Medici, and which had afterwanls 
been very considerably increased, ("occhi, who died 
shortly after this, recommended Eckhel to the Arch- 
duke Peter Leopold, who in turn introduced him to 
his mother, the Empress Maria Theresa. Meanwhile 
(1773) the Society of Jesus was suppressed, and l^khel, 
like his brethren, was secularized. Returning to 
Vienna through the South of France in January, 1774, 
he was delighted to be entrusted by the empress with 
the task of transferring the collection which belonged 
to the university college of the Jesuits, to the court 
cabinet, where, however, it received a separate place. 
In March of the same year, having acquired an excel- 
lent reputation as a numismatist-, he w'as named director 
of the cabinet of ancient coins, with Duval as his supe- 
rior. After the latter’s death (1775) he received sole 
charge. Eckhel was commissioned to deliver bi-weekly 
lectures on numismatics in the coin cabinet. In the 
fall of 1775 he was promoted to the chair of antiquities 
and of the historical auxilia^ sciences in the umver- 
sity. In the same year his first numismatic publica- 
tion appeared. , ,, ^ , 

J. von Bergmann writes of Eckhel s official work: 
** Eckhel, as is everywhere evident, w'as an expert ad- 
ministrator of the treasure committed to his charge. 
Without much ado, without ostentation, he wrote 
only w^t was needful and regarded merely that 
which was essential. Besides his very simple accounts 


and some reports written during the twenty-four years 
of his incumbency, only a very few documents concern- 
ing the collection of antiejue coins are in existence. 
He enriched the cabinet without advertising it.” He 
obtained the means for these acquisitions from the 
proceeds of the sale of duplicates of gold and silver 
coins. The duplication of examples resulted from the 
amalgamation of the collection of Francis I wdth that 
of the imperial family. Moreover, the series of the 
Pereian and Parthian kings were transferred from the 
Oriental to the ancient department. The collection of 
Duke Charles of Lorraine, that of the Count of Ariosti, 
and a selection of coins from the collections of sup- 
pres^d monasteries were added. By means of em- 
bassies and lucky finds the coin cabinet acquired 
important additions (e. g. those of Osztropataka and 
Szilagy-Somlyo). As a professor in the university 
Eckhel lectured on ancient numismatics. His de- 
livery is described as l:)eing simple, clear, instruc- 
tive, inspiring, and often abounding in humour. 
He was highly respected by his pupils. That he also 
enjoyed high repute among his colleagues is attested 
by his appointment as dean of the philosophical fac- 
ulty in 1789. However, he soon resigned this position. 

The first numismatic work published by Eckhel was 
'' Numi veteres anecdoti ex museis Caesareo Vindobon- 
ensi, Florentino Magni Ducis Etrurise, Granelliano 
nunc Caesareo, Vitzaiano, Festeticsiano, Savorgnano 
Veneto aliisque” (Vienna, 1775, in two 4to sections 
with 17 copperplates). “Catalogus Musei Csesa- 
riensis” (Vienna, in two large folio parts with numer- 
ous illustrations) followed four years later. Eckhel 
had given the collection entrusted to him an entirely 
new arrangement, discarding the time-honoured alpha- 
betical order, and substituting quite a new system. 
He divided ancient numismatics into tw^o depart- 
ments: the first contained the coins minted by cities 
other than Rome, arranged according to the geograph- 
ical situation of the countries as far as this was possi- 
ble; the second comprised all the coins of the Roman 
Empire. First come the important but crude assesy. 
then the unclassified pieces with the inscription Roma. 
They are followed by those of the various families, 
emperors, and empresses, all arranged as far as possi- 
ble in chronological order. Those whose date could 
not be exactly obtained are placed after each emperor 
as unclassified in alphabetical succession. ‘*By this 
method”, says Eckhel, “the author was enabled to 
rectify countless errors which Mezzabarba had forced 
upon us in his General Catalogue” (Imperatorum 
Romanorum numismata, Milan, 1683). And to make 
these corrections principally led him to prepare this 
catalogue for print. In it he gives an account, not on 
outside authority, but from personal observation and 
after lengthy and painstaking research, of everything 
instructive which so numerous a collection presents. 
The work was written in Latin and, “ contrary to the 
present ornamental style, in the simplest language ”. 
This catalogue was followed by “Sylloge II, numorum 
veterum anecdotorum Thesauri Caesarei” and “De- 
scriptio numorum Antiochias” (1786), then by the 
classical work “ Doctrina numorum veterum ”, in eight 
volumes (1792-1798). Friedrich Kenner says of tffis: 
“Misguided dilettantism had produced most mischiev- 
ous results in the field of numismatics. Lack of sys- 
tem, want of critical judgment, and the disorderly 
arrangement of the literature had begotten confusion 
and distrust, which prevented numismatics from tak- 
ing the place among other sciences to which it was 
entitled. With his naturally critical eye, Eckhel mas- 
tered all the literature of his subject, eliminate<l errors 
and forgeries with the help of his profound learning, 
and then combined the results into an organic whole 
in his * Doctrina numorum veterum \ . Eckhel has 

become the founder of the scientific numismatics of 
classical antiquity and taken his place alongside of his 
contemporaries, Heyne and Winckelmann. Numis- 
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matics, hitherto despised, he changed into a kind of 
encyclopedia of classical antiquities, which includes 
extensive and much-used sources for other branches of 
archaeology. ’ * The addenda to this work which Eckhel 
entered in his manuscript copy were edited by his 
successor, Steinbiichel. 

By command of Emperor Joseph II, Eckhel wrote 
an excellent manual, Kursgefasste AnfangsgrUnde 
zur alten Numismatik” (Vienna, 1787; 2nded., 1807). 
The work appeared in a Latin translation in 1799 and 
in a French revision in 1825. He edited, besides, 
“Choix des pierres gravies du Cabinet Imp^riaF*. 
Furthermore, a numto of smaller treatises still exist 
in manuscript form. His ** Inscriptiones veteres was 
used by Theodore Mommsen. He also left an exten- 
sive correspondence with the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of his branch of learning (Abb6 Barth^lemy, 
R. Cocchi, Cousin^ry, L. Lanzi, G. Marini, F. Siguier, 
and others). 

Eckliel died shortly after the completion of his 
“ Doctrina He was, as Bergmann writes, “ a man of 
firm and decided character, serious, but at the same 
time cheerful, indulging in sarcastic, and at times 
heated, attacks on cant and literary arrogance. He 
used his extensive learning to correct thousands of 
blunders committed by other writers, and was modest 
and not at all disputatious in his controversies. He 
spoke as he thought and acted as he spoke.** Later 
scholars rank Eckhel’s scientific importance equally 
high. On the first centena^ of his birth a medal was 
struck (by Manfredini) with the inscription, syste- 
MATIS. REI. NVMARI^. ANTIQV.E. CONDITORI. The 
distich which Michael Denis dedicated to his dead 
friend will vindicate its own truth: — 

Eckhelium brevis hora tulit, sed diva Moneta 

Scripta viri secum vivere secla juhet. 

Von Bbromann, Dem Andenken de» Ahh^ J, II. Eckhel in 
Silzungshenchte der phU Classe der kaiserl Akademie der Wts- 
senuchaften, XXIV (1857), 296-364; Kenner. Eckhel, tin 
Vorirag (Vienna, 1871 ); the same in Allgemeine Deutsche Biog- 
raphic, V (1877), 633 sqq. 

Karl Domanig. 

Eclecticism (Gr. Ik, \iyeiv; Lat. eligere, to se- 
lect), a philosophical term meaning either a ten- 
dency of mind in a thinker to conciliate the different 
views or positions taken in regard to problems, or a 
system in philosophy which seeks the solution of its 
fundamental problems by selecting and uniting w’hat 
it regards as true in the various philosophical schools. 
In the first sense, eclecticism is a characteristic of all the 
great philosophers, w ith special development in some, 
such as Leibniz; an element of the integral method of 
philosophy more or less emphasized in the divers 
schools. The term eclectics^ however, is properly 
applied to those who accept Eclecticism as the true 
and fundamental system of philosophy. It is with 
Eclecticism in this strict sense that wt are dealing here. 

As a rule, in the history of philosophy, Eclecticism 
follows a period of scepticism. In presence of con- 
flicting doctrines regarding nature, life, and God, the 
human mind despairs of attaining scientific and ex- 
act knowledge about these important subjects. Ec- 
lecticism then aims at constructing a systt?m broad and 
vague enough to include, or not to exclude, the prin- 
ciples of the divers schools, though giving at times 
more importance to those of one school, and appar- 
ently sufficient to furnish a basis for the conduct of 
life. In the latter period of Greek philosophy, during 
the two centuries precedingthe Christian Era and the 
three centuries following. Eclecticism is represented 
among the Epicureans by Asclepiades of Bithynia; 
among the Stoics by Boethus, Panetius of Rhodes, 
(a,^ut 180-110 B. c.), Posidonius (about 50 b. c.), and 
later on by the neo-Cynics, Demetrius and Demonax 
(about a. d. 150) ; in the New Academy by Philo of 
Larissa (about 80 b. c.) and Antiochus of Ascalon 
(d. 68 B. c.) ; in the Peripatetic School by Andronicus 


of Rhodes (about 70 b. c.), the editor and commenta- 
tor of the works of Aristotle, and later on by Aristooles 
(about A. D. 180), Alexander of Aphrodisias (about 
A. D. 200), the physician Galen (a. d, 131-201), Por- 
phyry in the thiixi, and Simplicius in the sixth, century 
of our era. The eclectic system was, by its character, 
the one which was best suited to the practical mind of 
the Romans. With the exception of Lucretius*8 
doctrine, their speculative philosophy was always and 
altogether eclectic, while Stoicism dominated in their 
ethical philosophy. Cicero is, in Rome, the best 
representative of this school. His philosophy is a 
mixture of the scepticism of the Middle Academy 
with Stoicism and Peripateticism. The School of the 
Sextians, with Quintus Sextius (80 B. c.), Sotion, and 
Celsus, was partly Stoic and Cjmic, partly Pythago- 
rean. Under the empire, Seneca, Epictetus the slave, 
and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius combined the prin- 
ciples of Stoicism with some doctrines taken from 
Platonism. The neo-Platonic School of Alexandria, 
in the second and third centuries after Christ, is con- 
sidered by some as eclectic; but the designation is not 
exact. The school borrows, indeed, many of its prin- 
ciples from Pythagoreanism, Stoicism, Peripateticism, 
and especially from Platonism; but all these doctrines 
are dominatcKl by and interpreted according to certain 
principles of religious mysticism which make this 
neo-Platonism an original though S 3 rncretic system. 
The same may be saia of the Christian writers of this 
school who take some of their philosophical principles 
from the dominant systems, out who are guided in 
their choice as well as in their interpretation by the 
teaching of Christian revelation. 

In modern times Eclecticism has been accepted in 
Germany by Wolff and his disciples. It has received 
its most characteristic form in F ranee in the nineteenth 
century from Victor Cousin (1792-1867) and hisschool, 
which is sometimes called the Spiritualistic School. 
Drawm aw ay from sensualism by the teaching of Royer 
Collard, Cousin seeks in the Scottish School a sufficient 
foundation for the chief metaphysical, moral, and 
religious truths. Failing in this attempt, he takes up 
the different doctrines then current; he is successively 
influenced by Maine de Biran whom he calls “the 
greatest metaphysician of our time*’, by the writings 
of Kant, and by personal intercourse with Schelling 
and Hegel; finally, he turns to the w’orks of Plato, 
Plotinus, and Proclus, only to come back to Descartes 
and Leibniz. He then reaches the conclusion that 
the successive systems elaborated throughout the 
preceding ages contain the full development of human 
thought; that the complete truth is to he found in a 
system resulting from the happy fusion, under the gui- 
dance of common sense, of the fragmentary thoughts 
expressed by the different thinkers and schools of 
all ages. Four great systems, he says, express and 
summarize the whole development of human specu- 
lation: sensism, idealism, scepticism, and mysticism. 
Each contains a part of the truth; none possesses ex- 
clusively the whole truth. Human thought cannot 
invent any new system, nor can it neglect any of the old 
ones. Not the destruction of any of them, but the re- 
duction of all to one, will put us in possession of the 
truth. 

There is, indeed, something true in Eclecticism. 
It would l)e folly for each thinker to deliberately 
ignore all that has been said and taught before him; 
such a method would render progress impossible. 
The experience and knowledge acquired by past ages 
is a factor in the development of human thought. 
The history of philosophy is useful; it places at our 
disposal the truths alre^y discovered, and by showdng 
us the errors into which philosophy has fallen, it 
guards us against them anci against the principles or 
methods which have caused them. This is the ele- 
ment of value contained in the system. But Eclec- 
ticism errs when it substitutes for personal reflection 
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as the primary source of philosophy a mere fusion of 
systems, or the history of philosophy for philosophy 
proper. Eclecticism does not furnish us with the 
ultimate principles of philosophy or the criterion of 
certitude. We cannot say that philosophy has reached 
the highest degree of precision either in its solution 
or in its presentation of every problem; nor that it 
knows all that can be known about nature, man, or 
God. But even if this were the case, the principles of 
Eclecticism cannot provide us with a firm, complete, 
and true system of philosophy. Cousin says that 
there is some truth in every system; supposing this to 
be exact, this partial truth has evkiently to be acquired 
at first through principles and a rule of certitude which 
are independent of Eclecticism. When Cousin declares 
that there is a mingling of truth and error in every 
system, he evidently assumes a principle superior and 
antecedent to the very principle of Eclecticism. The 
eclectic must first separate error from truth before 
building into a system the results of his discrimination. 
But this is possible only on the condition of passing a 
judgment upon each of these systems and therefore 
of having, quite apart from history, some rational 
principle as an ultimate criterion. In a word, Eclec- 
ticism, considered as a study of the opinions and theo- 
ries of others in order to find in tliem some help and 
enlightenment, has its place in philosophy; it is a part 
of ^ilosophic method; but as a doctrine it is alto- 
gether inadequate. 

SuiDAStOd. Bernhardt, L/>TtA;on (2 vols., Halle, 1853); Rit- 
ter AND Preller, Hiatona Philosophur Grcpcai (Gotha, 1888); 
Zeller, Die Philoaopkie der (invehm (Leipzig, 1892); Alleyne, 
Eclfcttca (London, 1881); Cousin, Ihstoire gnu rale de la phtJaso~ 
phie (Paris, 1884); Leroux, Rt futatum de V Eclectmme (PariM, 
1839); Taine, Lea phtloaophea dasatquea du XIX^ aticle (Pans, 
1876), vi, xii; Mercier, Cnt6nologte generate (Louvain, 19(X)), 

111. »• G. M. Sauvage. 

Ecstasy. — Supernatural ecstasy may be defined as 
a state whichj while it lasts, includes two elements: 
the one, intenor and invisible, when the mind rivets 
its attention on a religious subject; the other, cor- 
poreal and visible, when the activity of the senses is 
suspended, so that not only are external sensations 
incapable of influencing the soul, but considerable 
difficulty is experienced in awakening such sensations, 
and this whether the ecstatic himself desires to do so, 
or others attempt to quicken the organs into action. 
That quite a large number of the saints have been 
granted ecstasies is attested by hagiology; and now- 
adays even free-thinkers are slow to deny historical 
facts that rest on so solid a basis. They no longer 
endeavour, as did their predecessors of the eighteenth 
century, to explain them away as grounded on fraud; 
several, indeea, abandoning tlie pathological theory, 
current in the nineteenth century, have advocated the 
psychological explanation, thou^ they exaggerate its 
lorce. 

False Views on the Question op Ecstasy.-- 
The first three errors here mentioned are psychologi- 
cal in nature; they fail to estimate at its proper value 
the content of ecstasy; the other false theories spoken 
of identify this state with certain morbid physical or 
psychological conditions. 

(1) Certain infidel philosophers maintain that dur- 
ing an ecstasy there is a lessening of intellectual power, 
that at a certain stage there is an utter loss of the ego, 
an annihilation of the faculties. This is the th^ry of 
Murisier and of Leuba. The arguments for this view 
are based upon an exaggerated interpretation of cer- 
tain phrases used by the mystics. Their accounts, 
however (those, for instance, of Blessed Angela of 
Foligno), give the lie to such an explanation. The 
m3rstics state clearly that they experience, not only 
the fullness, but the superabundance of intelligence, 
an increase of activity of the highest faculties. Now, 
in a science that is based on observation, as is mysti- 
cism, we are not justified in brushing aside the numer- 
ous and consistent testimonies of those who have 


tested the facts, and putting in their place the crea- 
tions of the imagination. 

(2) The theory of unconsciousness distorts the facts 
so unscrupulously that some writers have preferred a 
theory lei^ crude, i. e. the emotional explanation. The 
ecstatic, it is admitted, is not buried in a heavy sleep; 
rather, he experiences violent emotions, in consequence 
of which he loses the use of the senses; and as tnere is 
nothing new to occupy his attention, it follows that his 
mind is taken up by some trifling thought, so trifling, 
indeed, that these writers deem it unworthy of their 
notice. This theory clashes less with historical data 
than dc^s the first, since it does not wholly eliminate 
the activity of the ecstatic ; but it denies half the 
facts emphatically urged by the mystical writers, 

(3) It has l>een said that ecstasy is perhaps a phe- 
nomenon wholly natural, such as might well be occa- 
sioned by a strong concentration of the mind on a 
religious subject. But if we are not to rest satisfied 
with arbitrary conjectures, we must show that similar 
facts have been observed in spheres of thought other 
than purely religious. The ancients attributed natu- 
ral ecstasies to three or four sages, such as Archimedes 
and Socrates, but, as the present writer has proved 
elsewhere, these stories are founded cither on incon- 
clusive arguments or upon false interpretation of the 
facts (Des graces d’oraison, c. xxxi). 

(4) The rigid condition of the ecstatic’s body has 
given rise to a fourth error. Ecstasy, we are told, is 
but another form of lethargy or catalepsy. The loss 
of consciousness, however, that accompanies these 
latter states points to a marked difference. 

(5) In view of this, some have sought to identify 
ecstasy with the hypnotic state. Plwsically, there are 
usually some points of contrast. Ecstasy is always 
accompanied by noble attitudes of the body, whereas 
in hospitals one often marks motions of the body that 
are convulsive or repelling; barring, of course, any 
counter-command of the hypnotist. The chief dif- 
ference, though, is to be found in the soul. The intel- 
lectual faculties, in the case of the saints, became 
keener. The sick in our hospitals, on the contrary, 
experience during their trances a lessening of their 
intelligences, while the gain is only a slight representa- 
tion in the imagination. A single idea, let it be ever 
so trivial, e. g. that of a flower, or a bird, is strong 
enough to fasten upon it their profound and undivided 
attention. This is what is meant by the narrowing of 
the field of consciousness; and this is precisely the 
starting-point of all theories that have been advanced 
to explain hypnotic ecstasy. Moreover, the hallu- 
cination noticed in the case of these patients consists 
always of representations of the imagination. They 
are visual, auricular, or tactual; consequently they 
differ widely from the purely intellectual perceptions 
which the saints usually enjoy. It is no longer possi- 
ble, then, to start with the extremely simple hypothesis 
that the two kinds of phenomena are one and the same. 

A comparison of the effects that follow these states 
will bring out more clearly the essential difference b^ 
tween the two. (a) The neuropath, after an hypnotic 
trance, is dull, lifeless, and depress^, (b) His will is 
extremely weak. In this abnormal weakness is to be 
sought the reason why the subject can no longer resist 
suggestion. These poor creatures, distraught, list- 
less, and helpless, pass their days in idle dreams, (c) 
The level of their morality is frequently almost as low 
as that of their intelligence. From a threefold point 
of view, then, there is a contrast between their 
case and that of the saints who have been granted 
ecstasies, (a) The latter possess strong intellects, 
conceiving projects lofty and difficult in the execu- 
tion; in proof of this assertion we might appeal to the 
history of the founders of religious orders, (b) Their 
will-power is second to none in energy; so strong, 
indeed, as to enable them to break through all opposi- 
tion, especially that which arises from their own na- 
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ture. (c) Lastly, the saints keep before them a moral 
ideal of a lofty character, the ne^ of self-forrotfulness 
if they would give themselves to the gloiy of God and 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of their fellow-men. 
The h^tencal subiect of hypnotism, on the contrary, 
combines in himself none of these noble qualities. 

(6) An attempt has been made to rank ecstasy with 
somnambulism, with which have also been class^, but 
with greater reason, the trances of spirit mediums. 
The case which most approaches, on the surface, the 
ecstasy of the saints is that of Helen Smith, of Geneva, 
whom Professor Flournoy studied carefully during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. During the 
crises of spontaneous somnambulism she described her 
visions in word or in writing. At one time slie saw the 
inhabitants of the planet Mars, at another she dwelt 
among the Arabs or the Hindus of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In 1904 she had crises lasting a quarter of an 
hour, during which she painted in oil pictures of Christ 
and the Madonna, though she was quite unconscious 
of what she was doing. The ecstasies of the saints 
were, it was thought, of exactly the same nature. 
There are, however, some strikinjj differences: (a) 
From the moral viewpoint the visions of the saints 
produce a remarkable change in their manner of life, 
and lead them to the exercise of the most difficult vir- 
tues, Helen experiences nothing of the kind. She is a 
good woman, that is all. (b) Unlike the saints, she 
remembers nothing of what she has seen, (c) While 
the vision lasts, the faculties at play are not the same. 
In the case of the saints, the activity of the imagina- 
tion is arrested during the culminating periods, and 
throughout always holds a subsidiary place, while 
the intellect undergoes a marvellous expansion. In 
the case of Helen, the imagination alone was at work, 
and its objects were of the most commonplace charac- 
ter. Not a single elevated thought; simply descrip- 
tions of houses, animals, or plants — nothing but a 
mere copy of what wo see on earth. Such descriptions 
serve only as stories to amuse children. 

(7) A seventh theory would identify ecstasy with 
the wild reveries and disordered fancies occasioned by 
the use of alcohol, ether, chloroform, opium, morphine, 
or nitrous oxide. In the first place, the physical condi- 
tion is quite different. No one, for instance, would 
mistake the exalted attitude of an ecstatic for that of a 
man under the influence of narcotics. Secondly, the 
mental perceptions are not the same in character. For 
if the slave of the drugs we have mentioned above does 
not lose all consciousness, if he still retains any ideas, 
they consist of extravagant, incoherent images, where- 
as the ideas and thoughts of the mystic are throughout 
coherent and elevated. Finally, the victims of alcohol 
and of opium, on recovering from their debauch, re- 
main in a state of sottishness. Thought and action are 
simultaneously lessened ; the moral and the social life 
have eoually suffered. The use of narcotics has never 
enablea a man to lead a purer life or to better himself 
and others; experience points to the contrary. 

These, then, are the false views that have been en- 
tertained on the question of ecstasy. Nor should it be 
a matter of surprise that free-thmkers should have 
ventured on these explanations. It is but the conclu- 
sion that follows logically from the principles with 
which they start, i. e., there is no such thing as the 
supernatural. They must, then, at any cost, seek the 
causes in natural phenomena. (See Contemplation.) 

B. A ngelcB de Fulgineo Viaionum et Jnatructxonum Liber ( re- 
printed Colofpie. 1601): Acta SS., 4 Jan.; tr. Cruikshank 
(Derby, 1872; New York, 1903); Ruysbroeck, Opera omnia 
(Cologne, 1652); Lkonb ed., Obraade Santa Tereaa (Salamanra, 
15M); Alvarez de Paz, De inquiaitione pacta (l^yona, 1617); 
Josephus a Spiritu Sancto, Curaua iheologict myatica, 6 voIh. 
(^ville, 17’ 0-1740); Poulain, Dea grdcea d^oraiaon, 6th ed. 
(Paris, 1909). 

Aug. Poulain. 

Bethesis. See Heraclius, Emperor; Monothe- 
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Ecuador^ Republic of (La Republica del Ecua- 
dor), an independent state of South America, bound- 
ed on the north by Colombia, on the east by Brazil, on 
the south by Peru, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The north-western coiner of the State is 
crossed by the Equator, hence its name. No part of 
America nas been so prominent for scientific ex- 
plorations, specially geopaphic and physiographic, 
carried out on a large scale in the eighteenth and first 
half of the nineteenth century. One, sent out in 
1735 by the French Government for the purpose of 
measuring the meridian near the Equator, recalls the 
names of La Condamine and Bouguer. The other 
(1799-1804) forever associates Alexander von Hum- 
boldt with the histonr of the New World. 

Area, Physical Features, etc. — Ecuador is the 
third smallest of the South , American republics. It 
forms, approximately, an isosceles triangle wedged in 
between Colombia and Peru. Indenting the south- 
west coast is the Gulf of Guayaquil within which lies the 
large Island of Pun4. As in the case of other South 
American republics, the boundaries of Ecuador are ill- 
defined and subject to modification by treaty. Its 
area is variously given as from 80,300 to 152,000 sq. 
miles, to which must be added the Galapagos Islands 
in the Pacific, lying about 90®-92® west long., 10 de- 
grees off the coast, and covering from 2490 to 3000 sq. 
miles. These islands are about ten in number, only 
one of which (Isabella or Albemarle) is inhabited by 
some two hundred people. The eastern half of Ecua- 
dor is low, wooded, and traversed by many rivers 
emptying into the Marafion or Upper Amazon; the 
western is very mountainous, the nigh Andes chain 
dividing the two sections. This mountain range runs 
nearly due south from the southern boundary of 
Colombia to the Peruvian frontier. It has a numlier 
of high peaks, all of volcanic origin, among them 
Chimborazo (20,500 ft.), and many volcanoes. Of 
the latter, Cotopaxi (19,613 ft.), Tunguragua (16,690 
ft.), and Sangai (17,4(i4 ft.) are still active; Antisana 
(19,335 ft.), Pichincha (15,918 ft.), etc. have been ex- 
tinct for a century or more; while Altar, Cotocachi, 
etc. show traces only of activity in ages long past. 
The Ecuadorian table-land and higher mountain val- 
leys are temperate, thoi^h the temperature is low in 
the greater altitudes. The year is divided into the 
dry and the wet season. Under the Equator, how- 
ever, there is little difference l)etween the seasons. 
The coast valleys and shores are very hot and 
the climate generally unhealthful. Ecuador has 
but one navigable river, the Guayas, which 
empties into the Gulf of Guayaquil. The other 
streams of Western Ecuador are of little importance. 
The flora is luxuriant except in high altitudes. 
Both lower slopes of the Andes are densely wooded. 
On the coast there is an arid zone of limited extent; 
the larger portion, however, is very fertile as far as the 
Peruvian boundary at Tumbez. The inland forests 
in the south are rich in cinchona bark, and extend 
easterly to a height of nearly 10,()()0 feet. Then fol- 
lows a sul)- Andean zone for the next 3500 feet, in which 
cereals thrive in an average temperature of from ^3® 
to 59® Fahr. This is followed by what are called the 
piramo8y cold and stormy wastes, treeless, and ex- 
posed to daily snows, which reach an altitude of 15,000 
feet above sea-level, and where the tough puna-grass 
flourishes. On the eastern slope of the Andes oense 
forests are found again and the cinnamon tree. Ani- 
mal life is tropical and is found in proportion to the 
vegetation. As far as known Ecuador is fairly rich 
in minerals. It is the only South American state, 
with the exception of Colombia, where emeralds have 
been found in any quantity (near the coast at Manta 
and Esmeraldas) ; their location, however, is uncertain. 

The population is estimated at 1,272,(X)0, of whom 
about 400,000 are supposed to be Indians. Exact 
statistics, however, do not exL^t. Of the 400,000, one- 
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half is allowed to the wild forest-tribes of the Eastern 
section and the other half to the remnants of the di- 
verse sedentary tribes which formerly occupied the 
table-land and coast. The whole country is ivided 
into fifteen provinces besides the Eastern territory and 
the Galapagos Islands. 

History. — Of the pre-Columbian conditions and 
languages of the Indians of Ecuador little is known. Tlie 
coast tribes have almost disappeared and those of the 
higher regions have adopted Spanish customs. That 
they differed from the Peruvian Quichua seems likely. 
The best-known were the Canaris, the Carangas, and 
the Puruaes or Puruavs ; a tribe known as the Scyri is 
mentioned in the neighbourhood of Quito. They were 
all sedentary; knew how to work gold, silver, copper, 
and possibly bronze; and practised the fetichism com- 
mon to primitive Americans. The coast tribes built 
their houses of wood and cane, while those of the in- 
terior used stone. They were skilful navigators, 
some of their vessels being estimated at thirty tons, 
and propelled by oars and cotton sails. 

The Spaniards, led by Francisco Pizarro, first saw 
the coast of Ecuador in 1525. From Tacamez, or Ata- 
cames, where they touched, Pizarro dispatched Ruiz, 
his pilot, to the south. In the account of Pizarro we 
have the earliest description of the Ecuadorian coast 
people. He sailed south beyond the present limits of 
Peru, verifying his pilot ^s reports, and in 1528 re- 
turned to Spain to prepare for the conquest of Peru. 
He returned in 1531, landing at C’oaque, and, marching 
south along the shore, established himself, despite the 
hostility of the natives, on the Island of Pund. The 
rmanent Spanish occupation of Ecuador, however, 
can in 1534, from Piura in Peru under Sebastian de 
Belalcazar. He had a tedioas campaign to Quito, in 
which he was assisted by the Canaris. In 1534 three, 
towns were established: San Fnincisco de Quito (15* 
Aug.) at Riobamba, thirteen days later transferred to 
its present site, (Tiimbo; and Guayaquil, also origi- 
nally founded at a place distinct from the one it now 
occupies. Meanwhile Pedro de Alvarado had landed 
on the coast with a considerable force from Guatemala. 
Reaching the central plateau he was confronted by 
Belalcazar and Diego de Almagro the elder. An amica- 
ble agreement was reached, and Gonzalo Pizarro 
pushed into the cinnamon count hut made little 
headway and had to turn back. His lieutenant, Orel- 
lana, however, floated down the Amazon and landed 
on the Isle of Trinidad, whence he carried to Spain the 
first information about south-eastern Ecuador. 

The second epoch of civil wars in Peru, the uprising 
of Gonzalo Pizarro against the viceroy Nunez de la 
Vela, came to an end with the defeat and death of the 
viceroy near Quito, 10 Jan., 1540. Quito l:)ecame the 
head-quarters of the (Vown*s representative, and with 
this as a basis the independence movement was put 
down. During the colonial period the C'hurch founded 
institutions of learning such as the University of Quito 
and established a printing press at the same place in 
17()0. Political disturbances were few, but during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries vol- 
canic and seismic phenomena were fr^uent and often 
disastrous. An attempt was made in 1809 to ovei^ 
throw the Spanish pow'er, and Ecuador, Colonribia, and 
Venezuela, together with the rest of Spanish South 
America, then engaged in efforts towards independence. 
In 1820 Guayaquil succeeded in throwing off Spanish 
control, and the battle of Pichincha (22 May, 1822) 
finally put an end to the domination of the mother 
country. Ecuador, with Colombia and 
next formed an independent confederacy until 1830, 
when the union w^as dissolved and the first Ecuadorian 
congress met. Since then Ecuador has b^n tom by 
internal dissensions and foreign complications, chiefly 
with Colombia. The opposing political parties are the 
Conservatives, or Clericals, and the Liberals. Since 
1893 the latter have been in power and have to a great 


extent ad^ted a policy of secularization in churdi 
matters. From 1833 to 1908 Ecuador has had nine* 
teen presidents. 

Government, Education, etc. — Ecuador is a con- 
stitutional republic. From 1830 to 1883 it had no less 
than ten constitutions; the last was adopted in 1897. 
The executive head is the president, elected with the 
vice-president directly by the people for a term of four 
years. The senators (30) and the deputies (41) are also 
elected by direct vote, the former for four, the latter 
for two, years. Congress meets biennially at Quito, 
the capital, on 10 August, and is in session for sixty 
days. The principal cities are: Quito (^,000), 
Guayaquil (51,000), Cuenca (30,000), Riobamba (18,- 
000), and five of 10, (XX) or more inhabitants. Guaya- 
quil is the chief seaport. In 1904 Ecuador had 168 
miles of railroad and 2565 miles of telegraph, both of 
which have since been added to. The monetaiy unit is 
the «t^e, about equal to the peso of other Spanish- 
American countries, but subject to fluctuation in value. 
The chief exports are cacao, vegetable ivory, india- 
rubber, and straw hats. 

Educational statistics are scanty. There is a univer- 
sity at Quito with thirty-two professors and two hun- 
dred and sixteen students (1905). Institutions for 
higher education are found at Guayaquil and Cuenca. 
The number of secondary schools is 35; primary 
schools 1088 with 1498 teachers and 68,380 pupils; 
and 9 high schools and colleges. 

Religion. — Soon after the discover of the county 
missionaries began their labours in &uador, and in 
1545 the Bishopric of Quito was erected. Work among 
the different Indian tribes on the tributaries of the 
Amazon was diflficult, and the Dominican missions were 
destreyed in 1599 by the sava^ Jivaros. Later, how- 
ever, the Dominicans re-established themselves and 
wjere assisted by the Jesuits who had been in Quito 
since 1596. By the close of the seventeenth century 
Ecuador w^as well evangelized, but after the expulsion 
of the Jesuits in 1767, who on the Napo alone had 
thirty- three missions with 100, (XX) inhabitants, the 
Dominicans were unable to keep up the work and the 
natives fell back into paganism. The revolution de- 
stroyed all traces of two hundred years of untiring 
labours. Since 1848 Ecuador has formed an ecclesias- 
tical province. The population is Catholic except for a 
small number of foreigners and a few pagan Indians in 
the East. 

Up to 1861 the government was in the hands of the 
Liberal and largely anti-Catholic party. When Garcia 
Moreno (q. v.) was elected president (1861-65 and 
1869-75), however, he reorganized civil and religious 
affairs. Under him a concordat (20 Nov., 1863) was 
concludetl with Rome, new dioceses were erected, 
schools and missions given to the Jesuits (who had 
been recalled) and others, and in 1874, at the time of 
the spvdiation of the Holy See, ten per cent of the 
State 8 income was guaranteed to the pope. Moreno 
was murdered 6 Aug., 1875, and his death not only put 
an end to the concordat, but under the new regime 
which succeeded him a series of persecutions occurred. 
In 1885, when Bishop Schumacher took charge, nearly 
all the native clergy were suspended and replaced by 
Europeans and practically a new hierarcny estal> 
lishea. The religious and moral education of the peo- 
ple was likewise in bad condition. The revolution of 
Alfaro in 1895 was a severe blow to the Church. The 
orders, among them the Capuchins, Salesians, Mission- 
aries of Steyl, and the various sisterhoods, were all 
banished and Bishop Schumacher obliged to flee. 

The State religion is the Catholic, but other creeds 
are not interfered with. Since tithes were abolished 
the State has provided for the maintenance of Catholic 
worship; it also supports religious educational insti- 
tutions, such as the three seminaries at Quito and six 
elsewhere, one in each of the six dioceses. Civil mar- 
riage was recognized in 1902, and two years later the 
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Church and its property were placed under State con- 
trol. At the same time it was enacted that no new or 
foreign religious order would be permitted in the coun- 
try. Suffragan to Quito, which became an archbishop- 
ric in 1848, are: Cuenca (1786), Guayaquil (1837), 
Ibarra (1862), Loja (1866), Puerto, or Porto, Viejo 
(1871), Riobamba (1863). There are also four vicar- 
iates Apostolic subject to the Congregation of Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs: Canelos and Macas, 
Mendez and Gualaquiza, Napo, Zamora. 

The tint known mention of the Ecuadonan coast is made bv 
Juan de Samano, Relactdn de loa primeroa deacubnmientoa de 
Francisco Pizarro y Diego de Almagro (1525-26) in Documentoa 
para la Historia de EspaAa, V. 

Accounts of eyewitnesses on the Conquest: FnANrisco de 
Xerez, Verdadera relaaon della Conquuta de la Peru y provincta 
del Cuzco Uamada la nueva Castilla (ed. 1534; Salamanca, 1547; 
and translations); La Conquista del Peru Uamada la nueva Cas- 
tilla (^ville, 1534); Pedro I^zarho, Helacwn del descuh. y 
conquista del Peru (c. 1571) in Doc. para la Hist, de Espafia, V. 

Later sources are: Cieza, Primera Parte de la Crdnica del 
Peru; Augustin de Zarate, Hist, del Descub y Con del Peru 
(Antwerp, 1555); Santa Clar\, Hist, de las Guerras ctviles del 
Peru (Madrid, 1004); Cieza, La Guerra de Qmto in Doc. para la 
Hist, de la Espafia; OARriLAsao de da Veoa, Comentanos 
reales de los Incas (Cordova, 1617); Narratives of the Rites 
and Laws of the Incas, ed. Markham, (Hackluyt Soc.. 
London, 1873), especially the first part, Lopez de Velasco, 
Geogr. Aca. de Indias (Madnd, 1892). Important documents 
are found in Coleccion de Doc. de Indias and in Helaciones geog. 
de Indias (Madrid), I, III. Of. Gomak.a. Herrera, and. for be- 
ginning of Conquest, Peter Martyr. — See also: Juan de Ve- 
lasco, Hist, del Reyno de Quito (Quito, 1841-42); Ulloa and 
Jorge Juan, Relacuin hist, del viage a la America Mcndtonal etc. 
(Madrid, 1748); Resumen hist, del orfgen sucesidn de los Incas 
etc. (Caracas, 1830); La Condamine, Journal du Voyage fait 
par ordre du roi h VEquateur (Pans, 1751); Idem, Hist, des 
pyramides de Quito (Pans, 1751); Humboldt, Relacidn hist. 
(Paris, 1816-31); Vues des CordtlUrea etc. (Pans, 1816); Bene- 
DETTi, Hist, de Colombia (Lima, 1887); Gonzallz Suarez, 
Hist, general de la Repub. del Ecuador (Quito, 1890); Wolf, 
Geog. y geologla del Ecuador (Leipzig, 1892); St( bkl, Skizzen 
aus Ecuador (Berlin, 1886); Idem, Die Vulkanberge von Ecuador 
(Berlin, 1898); Heibs and STtBEL, Reisen in Sud-Amerika 
(Berlin, 1890); Kolberg, Nach Ecuador (Freiburg ini Br , 
1897); Habbaurek, Four Years Among Spanish Americans 
(New York, 1876); Wymper, Travels Among the Great Andes of 
Ecuador (IxindoDj 1892); see also publications of the Bureau of 
American Republics (Washington, D. C ) and Dice. Hisp.-.Amcr. 
For history of pnnting in Ecuador see Toribio Medina, 
La Imprenta en Quito (Santiago, 1904). 

Ad. F. Bandeliek. 

Ecumenical Council. See Councils, General. 

Edda, a title applied to two different collections of 
old Norse literature, the poetical or Elder Edda^^ and 
the prose or Younger Edda^\ Properly speaking 
the title belongs only to the latter work, having been 
given to the former through a misnomer. 

I. “The Younger Edda^^ the work of the Icelandic 
historian and statesman Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241), 
is a treatise on poetics for the giiidance of the skalds 
or Icelandic poets. The title “Edda’^ is given to this 
work in the most important manuscript which we pos- 
sess of it, the “Upsala Codex dating from about 
1300. The meaning of the word Edda is not cer- 
tain. The older explanation of “ great-grandmother” 
is now generally discarded, the most commonly ac- 
cepted rendering being “poetics” (from 6thr, “spirit”, 
“reason”). Some scholars derive the word from 
Oddi, the name of a place in southern Iceland, where 
Snorri received his earliest training. The work itself 
was intended to supply to the skald all the necessary 
information concerning mytholo^, poetic diction, and 
versification. Besides a formali (preface) of later 
origin it contains three parts. (1) “Gylfaginning” 
(Gylfi's Deception), an abstract of old Scandinavian 
mythology in the form of a dialo^e between King 
Gylfi ana three gods. Appendedf to this are the 
“Bragaroedhur” (Bragins Sayings), stories about 
Odhin and Thor, related by Bragi, tne god of poetiy, 
to the sea-god Aegir. (2) “ Skaldskaparmdl ” (Dic- 
tion of Poetry) is a collection of poetic paraphr^s 
(kenningar) and synonyms {dkend heiti), inter- 
spersed with mythological and legendary stories. (3) 
‘^dttatal”, a panegyric on the Norwegian King 
Hdkon Hdkonarson and Jarl Skfili, containing one 


hundred and two strophes, each of which is composed 
in a different metre. This is followed by a prose com- 
mentary written, however, after Snorri’s death by an 
unknown author. The work was unfinished when 
Snorri died and was subsequently revised and ampli- 
fied by other writers. The best edition of the Snorra 
Edda is that published in three volumes by the Ama- 
Magnsean Society (Gopenhagen, 1848-1887). Selec- 
tions were edited by E. Wilken (Paderbom, 1877 ; 
glossary to this edition, Paderbom, 1883). Pai^ were 
translated into German by Gering (Leipzig, 1892), into 
English by Dasent (1842), by Blackwell in Mallet’s 
“J^rthem Antiquities” (London, 1770), and R. B. 
Anderson (Chicago, 1880). 

II. “The Elder Edda”, a collection of mythological 
and heroic songs in the ancient Icelandic language. 
Altogether there are thirty-three such songs, twenty- 
nine of which are contained in the famous “Codex 
Regius”, the most important of the Eddie manu- 
scripts. T^is codex was found in Iceland in 1643 by 
Bishop Brynj6lf Sveinsson. It had no title, and, 
since it contained poems, portions of which are cited 
in the Snorra Edda, the bishop concluded that this 
was Snorri’s source and so he called the collection 
“Edda”. He furthermore assumed that the priest 
Sficmund (1056-1133), whose reputation for learning 
had become proverbial, was the author, or at least the 
collector of these songs, and he therefore w'rote on a 
copy which he eaused to be made the title “Edda 
Saemundi multiscii” (Edda of Sffmund the wise), and 
the title “Edda” has since then remained in general 
use to designate the kind of poems found in the 
“Codex Regius”. Such poems differ both in content 
and form from the so-called .skaldic poems. There is 
no doubt that these songs were collected and written 
down in Iceland from oral tradition; but nothing cer- 
tain is known concerning their age, original home, and 
authorship. All this has to be inferred from internal 
evidence, and hence opinions differ widely. It is 
agreed, however, that these poems arc not common 
Scandinavian, but purely Norwegian; they were com- 
posed either in Norway or in Norwegian settlements 
like Iceland and Greenland. As to their age, it is con- 
ceded that none dates earlier than the middle of the 
ninth, and that some were written as late a.s the thir- 
teenth century. The subject-matter of the songs i.s 
taken either from mythology or heroic saga. Among 
the mythological poems the most famous i.s the 
“Vdluspd” (the prophecy of the volva or sibyl), 
the most important .source for our knowledge of 
Norse cosmogony. Important also in this respect are 
the “ Vafthriidhnismal” and “Grfmnismdl’ , where 
Odhin ’s superior wisdom is set forth. 

Of the songs dealing with Thor the best known is 
the “Thrymskvidha” (the song of Thrym), relating 
Thor’s quest of his hammer. The sententious wisdom 
of the Northmen is represented by the “Hdvamdl” 
(sayings of the High One, i. e., Odhin). Among the 
heroic poems the chief interest attaches to the lays of 
Sigurd and the Niflungs. Unfortunately this cycle of 
poems is incomplete, owing to a great gap of about 
eight leaves in the “(’odex Regius’^; hut an idea of the 
contents of the lost poems may be gained from the 
prose version of the “ Volsungasaga”, the author of 
which still had before him the complete collection. 
The first complete edition of the “Elder Edda”, with 
Latin translation, was issued by the Ama-Magnsean So- 
ciety (Copenhagen, 1787-1828). The first critical edi- 
tion, on which all subsequent ones were based, was 
given by Sophus Buj^e (Christiania, 1867). A litho- 
graphic facsimile edition of the “f^odex Regius”, with 
a diplomatic text, was given by Wimmer and J6nsson 
(Copenhagen, 1891). Other editions are those of Sij- 
mons and Gering (HalJL Vol. I, text, 1888-1901 ; Vol. 
II, glossary, 1903); yj6n8son (Halle, 1888-90, 2 
vols.); Hildebrand-Geiing (Paderbom, 1904); F. Bet- 
ter and R. Heinzel (Leipzig, 1903, 2 vols.). The 
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poems of this kind not found in the “Codex Regius’* 
were edited by Heusler and Ranisch, “Mdica Mi- 
nora” (Dortmund, 1903). The best translation into 
German is the metrical version of Hugo Gering (Leip- 
zig, 1892). The first English version (of the mytho- 
logical songs only) was made by A. S. Cottle (Bristol, 
1797). A complete English version is that of Beni. 
Thoi^ (London, 1865-66). The songs are also trans- 
lated in Virfusson and Powell’s “Corpus poeticum 
boreale” (Oxford, 1883), and some songs are also 
rendered in Magnusson and Morris’s “Translation of 
the Volsungast^a” (London, 1870). A new translar 
tion by W.H. Carpenter is in preparation (1908). 

For the Snorra Edda consult Jonsbon. Dpti Oldnorake og Oldia^ 
landake Litteratura Htatorie (Copenhagen, 1S94-1902). II. 77- 
90, 672 so.; Mogk, Oeachtchte aer Norwpgiach-taldndiarhen Li- 
teratur in Paul’s Orundrtaa der Germaniachen Phtlolome (Straa- 
buM, 1904^ pp. 698-703; 906-910. 

For the Elder Edda consult Jonsson, op. cit., I, 9-321; Mogk 
op. cit., 569-656; Golther, Nordtacke LdteraturgeacMchle 
(Leipsig, 1905), 10-67. See also the introduction to the edi- 
tion of Sumons-Oebino for full bibliographical and cntical ma- 
terial. 

Arthur F. J. Remy. 

Eddius (Aeddi). See Wilfrid op York. 

Edelinck, the family name of four engravers. — 
Gerard, b. in Antwerp c. 1640; d. in Paris, 2 April, 
1707. Galle instructed him in the riKliments of his 
art, and from him, in Antwerp, the youth imbibed that 
vigour and energy characterizing Rulicns’ school of 
engravers, which was later to transform the art in 
France and impart to it Northern freshness and sim- 
plicity. In 1665 Gerard came to Paris, studied with 
de Poilly, quickly surpassed him, and almost immedi- 
ately reached the heignt of his powers, which remained 
undiminished until his death. Le Brun and Colbert 
called ]x)uis XIV 's att/Cntion to Edelinck, who re- 
ceived commissions, a pension, the title of engraver to 
the king, apartments in the Gobelins, and the position 
of professor in the Gobelins Academy from the mon- 
arch whose features he depicted in fourteen engrav- 
ings. In 1675 he was naturalized; in 1077 he became 
a Royal Academician ; and soon thereafter the order 
of (^evalier of Saint-Michel was conferred upon him. 

Edelinck was one of the greatest masters of pure 
engraving. He never used etching or dry-point on 
his plates, and of the four hundred that he produced 
there is not one that is poor or second-rate. Ede- 
linck’s work was epoch-making; he revolutionized 
engraving, abandoning lines tliat crossed to form 
scluares mr lozenge forms. Further, he massed his 
lines and changed their direction, thus avoiding the 
monotony that had marked all previous work in 
France. Edelinck had all the merits of his predeces- 
sors and, besides, rendered texture, colour, and light 
and sh ade as they never l>ef ore had been rendered . H is 
strokes w’ere clear and bold, and the results beauti- 
fully finished, harmonious, and silvery. His proofs 
were the first to possess the quality called technically 
by engravers “ colour ' ’. Sometimes they were si j^ht- 
ly “metallic”. Reproductions on steel by Ed^ 
linck frequently suggested more colour and quality in 
the originals than the latter possessed. He worked 
with marvellous facility and concealed his consum- 
mate science under an unobtrusive technic. While he 
did not confine his burin to portraits, it was these 
which gave him his great fame, for he so depicted all 
the notable men of his time, in the Church and the 
Court, and in literature and art, that we, to-day, gam 
an insight into their very character. The greater part 
of his work was reproauctive, but he sometimes ei^ 
^aved from his own drawings, for he was a superb 
draughtsman, Edelinck was chosen to engrave 
^phael’s “Holy Family”, Le Brun’s “Magdalen , 
ana “Alexander Visiting the Family of Danus , the 
first-named bringing him instAt fame. Only two 
impressions before letters of the “ Holy Family ex- 
ist, Edelinck’s life was one of piety, contentment, 


and tireless labour; it was made up of teaching en- 
graving to his son and his two brotners and working 
on his own plates. Death found him engraving the 
“ Alexander Entering the Tent of Darius ”, a superb 
plate finished by Pierre Drevet. To his family he left 
a fortune. Plates wholly his own were signed “ Ger- 
ard Edelinck”, or “Edelinck eques”; but when his 
compatriot Pitau or Gaspard Edelinck assisted him 
the signature was “Edelinck”. Among his pupils 
were Gaspard, Jean, and Nicolas Edelinck, Lombard, 
and Trouvain. His principal works are: “ Portrait of 
Louis XIV”, after Le Brun; “portrait of Rigaud”, 
after Rigaud; 

“Portrait of Mme. 

H^lyot with a 
Crucifix”, after 
Galliot; “Por- 
trait of Philippe 
de Champaigne^ ’, 
which the artist 
thought his best 
work, after Cham- 
paigne; “Combat 
of the Four Horse- 
men”, after da 
Vinci. 

NiroLAS, son of 
the preceding, b. 
in Paris in 1680; 
d. there in 17^30. 

He studied under 
his father, Ger- 
ard, and to per- 
fect himself sub- Gkuard Edelinck 

se(]uently went to 

Italy. In Venice he produced many plates in the 
style of his father, whom, however, he never equalled 
in vigour or Quality. He engraved several plates for 
theCrozat collection. His masterpiece is a “Virgin 
and Infant” after (V>rre^io. 

His works include a “Portrait of his Father”, after 
Tortebat; “Portrait of Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici”, 
after Raphael; “Portrait of John Dryden”, after 
Kneller. 

Jean, b. in Antwerp, c. 1643; d. in Paris, 1680. He 
was a younger brother and pupil of Gerard, with whom 
he worked and whose style he imitated. Plates 
wholly his ow^n are much inferior to those of his cele- 
brated brother, though they have considerable merit. 
“The Deluge”, after A. Veronese, is his masterpiece. 
He made many engravings of the statues in the gar- 
dens of Versailles. 

Gaspard-Fran^ois, b. in Antw^erp, 1652; d. in 
Paris, 1722. Gaspard, the youngest brother of 
Gerard, who was his teacher and co-worker, was in- 
ferior in talent to the other members of the Edelinck 
family, and did not long follow the career of engraver. 
Because he used a signature similar to that of Gerard 
and because his master often helped him with his 
plates, much of his w^ork is difficult to distinguish 
from Gerard’s. 

Lippm\n, Engraving and Etching (New York, 1906); Dumes- 
NiL, Lp ppintre graveur franQaia (Paris, 1835-50'), "VIl, 169-336; 
Duplebsib, Hiat de la Gravure (Pans, 1880); Biographie pMt*- 
raledea Belgca; Seubert, AUgemetnea Kdnatler-Lexicon (3 vols., 
Frankfort-on-the-Mam, 1882). 

Leigh Hunt. 

Eden. See Paradise, Terrestrial. 

Edesius and Frumentius, Tyrian Greeks of the 
fourth centu^, probably brothers, who introduced 
Christianity into Abyssinia ; the latter a saint and 
first Bishop of Axum, styled the Apostle of Abyssinia, 
d. about 383. When still mere boys they accom- 
panied their uncle Metropius on a voyage to Abys- 
sinia. When their ship stopped at one of the harbours 
of the Red Sea, people of the neighbourhood massa- 
cred the whole crew, with the exception of Edesius 
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and Frumentius, who were taken as slaves to the King 
of Axum. This occurred about 316. The two boys 
soon gained the favour of the king, who raised them to 
positions of trust and shortly before his death gave 
them their liberty. The widowed queen, however, 
revailed upon them to remain at the court and assist 
er in the education of the youne prince Erazanes and 
in the administration of the Kingdom during the 
prince’s minority. They remained and (especially 
F rumentius) used their influence to spread Christian- 
ity. First they encouraged the Christian merchants, 
who were temporarily in the country, to practise their 
faith openly by meeting at places of public worship; 
later they also converted some of the natives. When 
the prince came of age Edesius returned to his friends 
and relatives at Tyre and was ordained priest, but did 
not return to Abyssinia. Frumentius, on the other 
hand, who was eager for the conversion of Abyssinia, 
accompanied Edesius as ^ar as Alexandria, where he 
requested St. Athanasius to send a bishop and some 
priests to Abyssinia. St. Athanasius considered Fru- 
mentius himself the most suitable person for bishop 
and consecrated him in 328, according to others b^ 
tween 340-46. Frumentius returned to Abyssinia, 
erected his episcopal see at Axum, baptized King 
Aeizanas, who had meanwhile succeeded to the throne, 
built many churches, and spread the Christian Faith 
throughout Abyssinia. The people called him Abuna 
(Our Father) or Abba SaUima (Father of Peace), titles 
still given to the head of the Abyssinian Church. In 
365 Emperor Constantins addressed a letter to King 
Aeizanas and his brother Saizanas in which he vainly 
requested them to substitute the Arian bishop Theo- 
philus for Frumentius (Athanasius, ^^Apol. ad Con- 
stantiura” in P. G., XXV, 631). The Latins cele- 
brate the feast of Frumentius on 27 October, the 
Greeks on 30 November, and the Copts on 18 Decem- 
ber. Abyssinian tradition credits him with the first 
Ethiopian translation of the New Testament. 

RuFiNua, Historia Ecdesiastica, lib. I, cap. ix, in P. L., XXI, 
478-80; .4c/a SS., Oct., XII, 257-70; Duchesne, Lcs misaions 
chrrtiennea au Sua de 1' empire romatn in M4lanoe§ d'archiologie 
et d*hi8totre (Rome, 1896), XVI, 79-122; Thebaud, The Church 
and the Oentile World (New York, 1878), I, 231-40; Butler, 
Lives of the Saints, 27 Oct.; Barino-Gould, Lives of the Saints 
(London, 1872), 27 Oct. 

Michael Ott. 

Edessa, a titular archiepiscopal see in that part of 
Mesopotamia formerly known as Osrhoene. The name 
under which Edessa figures in cuneiform inscriptions 
is unknown; the native name was Osroe, after some 
local satrap, this being the Armenian form for Chos- 
roes ; it became in Syriac Ourhol, in Armenian Ourhal, 
in Arabic Er Roha, commonly Orfa or Urfa, its present 
name. Seleucus Nicator, when he rebuilt the town, 
303 B. c., called it Edessa, in memory of the ancient 
capital of Macedonia of similar name (now Vodena). 
Under Antiochus IV (175-164 b. c.) the town was 
called Antiochia by colonists from Antioch who had 
settled there. On the foundation of the Kingdom of 
Osrhoene, Edessa became the capital under the Abgar 
dynasty. This kingdom was established by Nabataean 
or Arabic tribes from North Arabia, and lasted nearly 
four centuries (132 b. c. to a. d. 244), under thirty- 
four kings. It was at first more or less under the pro- 
tectorate of the Parthians, then of the Romans; the 
latter even occupied Edessa from 115 to 118 under 
Trajan, and from 216 to 244, when the kingdom was 
definitely suppressed to form a Roman province. The 
literary langua^ of the tribes which had founded this 
kingdom, was Aramaic, whence came the ^riac. 

Tiie exact date of the introduction of Cnristianity 
into Edessa is not known. It is certain, however, that 
the Christian community was at first made up from 
the Jewish population of the city. According to an 
ancient legend. King Abgar V, Ushama, was converted 
by Addai, who was one of the seventy-two dis- 
c^les. (For a full account see Aboar.) In fact, how- 


ever, the first King^of Edessa to embrace the Christian 
Faith was Abw fx (c. 206). Under him Christianity 
became the official religion of the kingdom. As for 
Addai, he was neither one of the seventy-two dia- 
ries as the legend asserts, nor was he the Apostle 
InaddflBUS, as Eusebius says (Hist. Eccl., IV, xiii), 
but a missionary from Palestine who evangelized Me- 
sopotamia about the middle of the second century, 
and became the first bishop of Edessa. (See Doctrine 
OP Addai.) He was succeeded by Aggai, then by Pa- 
lout (Palut) who was ordained about 200 by Serapion 
of Antioch. Thenceforth the Church of Edessa, until 
then under that of Jerusalem, was subject to the metro- 
politan of Syria. The aforesaid relations with Jeru- 
salem and Antioch caused an important Syriac literary 
movement at lEdessa of which the city long remained 
the centre. Thence came to us in the second century 
the famous Peshitto, or ^riac translation of the Old 
Testament ; also Tatian’s Diatessaron, which was com- 
piled about 172 and in common use until St. Rabbula 
(Rabulas), Bishop of Edessa (412-35), forbade its use. 
Among the illustrious disciples of the School of Edessa 
special mention is due to Bardesanes (154-222), a 
schoolfellow of Abgar IX, the originator of Christian 
religious poetry, whose teaching was continued by his 
son Harmonius and his disciples. (See Bardesanes 
AND BaRDESANITES.) 

A Christian council was held at Edessa as early as 
197 (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, xxiii). In 201 the city was 
devastated by a great flood, and the Christian church 
was destroyed (^'Chronicon Edessenum”, ad. an. 201). 
In 232 the relics of the Apostle St. Thorny were 
brought from India, on which occasion his Syriac Acts 
were written. Under Roman domination many mar- 
tyrs suffered at Edessa: Sts. Scharbil and Barsamya, 
under Decius; Sts. Giirja, Sch&m6na, Habib, and 
others under Diocletian. In the meanwhile (-hristian 
priests from Edessa had evangelized Eastern Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia, and established the first Churches in 
the kingdom of the Sassanides. AitillatiA, Bishop of 
Edessa, assisted at the Council of Nicapa (325). The 
"Peregrinatio Silvise’’ (or Etheria*) (ed. Gamurrini, 
Rome, 1887, 62 sqq.) gives an account of the many 
sanctuaries at Edessa about 388! 

When Nisibis was ceded to the Persians in 363, St. 
Ephrem left his native town for Edessa, where he 
founded the celebrated School of the Persians. This 
school, largely attended by the (-hristian youth of 
Persia, and closely watched by St. Rabbula, the friend 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria, on account of its Nestorian 
tendencies, reached its highest development under 
Bishop Ibas, famous through the controversy of the 
Three Chapters (q.v.), was temporarily closed in 457, 
and finally in 489, by command of Emperor Zeno and 
Bishop Cyrus, when the teachers and students of the 
School of Edessa repaired to Nisibis and became the 
founders and chief writers of the Nestorian Church in 
Persia (Labourt, Le christianisme dans Fempire perse, 
Paris, 1904, 130-141). Monophysitism prospered at 
Edessa, even after the Arab conquest. 

Suffice it to mention here among the later celebrities 
of Edessa Jacob Baradasus, the real chief of the Syrian 
Monophysites known after him as Jacobites (q. v.); 
Stephen Bar Sudalli, monk and pantheist, to whom 
was owing, in Palestine, the last crisis of Origenism in 
the sixth century ; Jacob, Bishop of Edessa, a fertile 
writer (d. 708) ; Theophilus the Maronite, an astron- 
omer, who translated into Syriac verse Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey; the anonymous author of the **Chroni- 
con Edessenum’' (Chronicle of Edessa), conmiled in 
540; the writer of the story of ^*The Man of Giod", in 
the fifth century, which gave rise to the legend of St. 
Alexius. The oldest known dated Syriac manuscripts 
(a. d. 411 and 462), containing Gmk patristic texts, 
come from Edessa. 

Rebuilt by Emperor Justin, and called after him 
Justmopolis(Evagrius, Hist. Eccl., IV, viii), Edessa was 
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taken in 609 by the Persians, soon retaken by Hera- 
clius, but captured again by the Arabs in 640. Under 
Byzantine nile, as metropolis of Osrhoene, it had 
eleven suffragan sees (Echos d'Orient, 1907, 145). Le- 
uien (Oriens christ., II, 953 sqq.) mentions thirty- 
ve Bishops of Edessa; yet his list is incomplete. Tne 
Greek hierarchy seems to have disappeared after the 
eleventh century. Of its Jacobite bishops twenty-nine 
are mentioned by Lequien (II, 1429 sqq.), many others 
in the Revue de l*Orient chr^tien** (VI, 195), some 
in '^Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen landischen Ge- 
sellschaft*' (1899), 261 sqcj. Moreover, Nestorian 
bishops are said to have resided at Edessa as early as 
the sixth century. The Byzantines often tried to re- 
take Edessa, especially under Romanus Lacapenus, 
who obtained from the inhabitants the ^‘Holy Man- 
dylion", or ancient portrait of Christ, and solemnly 
transferred it to Constantinople, 16 August, 944 
(Rambaud, Constantin Porphyrog^n^te, Paris, 1870, 
105 sqq.). For an account of this venerable and fa- 
mous imaTO, which was certainly at Edessa in 544, and 
of which there is an ancient copy in the Vatican Lib- 
rary, brought to the West by the Venetians in 1207, see 
Weisliebersdorf, ^‘Christus und Apostelbilder’* (Frei- 
burg, 1902), and Dobschiitz, “ Christ usbilder" (Leip- 
zig, 1899). (See also Portraits ok Christ.) In 1031 
Edessa was given up to the Greeks by its Arab gover- 
nor. It was retaken by the Arabs, and then succes- 
sively held by the Greeks, the Seljuk Turks (1087), the 
Crusaders (1099), who established there the ‘‘county’* 
of Edessa and kept the city till 1144, when it was 
again captured by the Turk Zengui, and most of its 
inhabitants were slaughtered together with the Latin 
archbishop. These events are known to us chiefly 
through tne Armenian historian Matthew, who had 
been bom at Edessa. Since the twelfth century, the 
city has successively belonged to the Sultans of Aleppo, 
the Mongols, the Mamelukes, and finally (since 1517) 
to the Osmaiilis. 

Orfa is to-day the chief town of a sanjak in the vila- 
yet of Aleppo, and has a trade in cotton stuffs, 
leather, ana jewellery. Ruins of its walls and of an 
Arab castle are yet visible. One of its curiosities is 
the mosque of Abraham, this patriarch according 
to a Mussulman lerend having been slain at Orfa. 
The population is about 55,000, of whom 15,000 are 
Christians (only 800 Catholics). There are 3 (Catholic 
parishes, Syrian, Armenian, and Latin; the Latin par- 
ish i.s conducted by Capuchins, who have also a school. 
Franciscan nuns conduct a school for girls. This mis- 
sion depends on the Apostolic mission of Mardin. 
T^ere are also at Orfa a Jacobite and a Gregorian 
Armenian bishop. 

CtTRKTOS, Ancient Syriac Documents Relative to the Earliest 
Establishment of Christianity in Edessa (liOiuion, ISdll); BuR- 
KiTT, Early Eastern Christianity (London, 1904); B^YfcR, //t«- 
torm Osrhoena ft Edessena ex nummut lUustrata (St. Peterabun? 
1734); CJi’TSCHiiiD, Untersuch ungen uber die Gesehirhte des 
Konigsreichs Osrhoene (St. Petereburjc, 1887); Tixkront, Les 
ongines dr V Eglise if Edesse (Paris, 1HS8); Dvvai., Iki htterature 
ayriaque (Paris, 1899), passim; Idem, Hxstoire politique, religi- 
euse et htteraire tTEdesse jusqu’ti la premiere croisade (Pans, 
1891 ); Laviokrie, Essai historique sur Vfcole cltrHienne d Edewe 
(liyoiis, 18M); I>ucanoe, Les families d'outre-mier (Pans, 1869), 
294-314); Texier, La ville et les monuments d'Edesae in Revue 
orientale’am^caine (1859), 326-54; Cuinet. La Turquie d'Asxe 
(Pans, 1892), II, 267-263. ^ 

S. Vailh6. 

Edgeworth) Henry Essex, better known as 
1’AbbI^. Edgeworth de Firmont. confessor of l^uis 
XVI, and vicar-general of the Diocese of Paris at 
the height of the French Revolution, b. at Edg^ 
worthstown, County Longford, Ireland, in 1745; d. 
22 M^, 1807, at Mittau, Russia. His father, the 
Rev. Roliert Jklgeworth, Protestant rector 
worthstown, or Mostrim, was a first cousin to Richam 
Lovell Edgeworth, the father of Maria Edgeworth, 
the novelist ; and his mother was a ^anddaughtw of 
the Protestknt Archbishop Ussher. The Rev. Robert 


Edgeworth owned an estate at Firmount, or Fairy- 
mount, a few miles distant from Edgeworthstown, 
where the elder branch of the Edgeworth family re- 
sided. The Edgeworths were of English descent, and 
went to Ireland in the reign of Eliz^th. The title, 

“ Edgeworth de Firmont**, by which the abb4 was uni- 
versally known in France, was derived from Firmount, 
the ancestral patrimony of his family. The vicarage 
house at Edgeworthstown where he passed his child- 
hood is believed to be the same in which Oliver Gold- 
smith went to school to the Rev. Patrick Hughes. 
The Rev. Robert Eld^worth through conscientious 
motives resigned his living, embraced the Catholic 
relimon, and, find- 
inglife at home in- 
tolerable under the 
penal laws, with 
his family (all of 
whom became 
Catholics) re- 
moved to Tou- 
louse in France, 
where Henry Es- 
sex, then four 
years of age, re- 
ceived his early 
training for the ec- 
clesiastical state. 

Subsequently he 
went to the semi- 
nary of Trente- 
Trois, Paris, at the 
suggestion of Bish- 
op Moylan of Cork 
(at one time a cure 
in Paris). After a 
course of theolo^ 
at the Sorbonne^enry Essex Edgeworth was ordained 
priest and the capital of France became the theatre 
of his apostolic labours. The Irish bishops offered 
him a mitre in Ireland, an honour which he declined 
with his usual humility. On the removal of her 
confessor, Madame Elisabeth, sister of the ill-fated 
Louis XVI, requested the superior of Les Missions 
Etrangcres, where the abb6 resided, to recommend her 
another and he unhesitatingly selected the Abb4 
Edgeworth. The Archbishop of Paris approved of 
the choice, and introduced him at court. Thus he 
became known to the royal family as a devoted 
friend. In their fallen fortunes he stood by them at 
the risk of his life, followed the survivors after the 
Revolution into exile, and died in their service. 

When the Archbishop of Paris was obliged to fly in 
1792 in order to save his life, he vested the Abb^ 
Edgeworth with all his powers, making him his grand 
mcatrCf and committed the great diocese to his care. 
In answer to the urgent entreaties of his friends to 
seek safety in Ireland or England, at this time, the 
abb6 replied: “Almighty God has baffled my meas- 
ures, and ties me to this land of horrors by chains I 
have not the liberty to shake off. The case is this: 
The wretched master [the king] charges me not to 
quit this countiy, as I am the priest whom he intends 
to prepare him for death. And should the iniquity of 
the nation commit this last act of cruelty, 1 must also 
prepare myself for death, as I am convinced the popu- 
lar rage will not allow me to survive an hour after the 
tragic scene ; but I am resigned. Could my life save 
him I would willingly lay it down, and I snould not 
die in vain” (Letter to Mr. Maffey, priest in London). 

At last, on the 20th of January, 1793, he was sum- 
moned by the Executive Council to proceed to the 
Temple prison at the desire of “ Louis Cap)et ”, who was 
condemned to die on the following day. The abb4, 
having remained in the Temple all night, said Mass in 
the king*8 apartment on the morning of the execution, 
sat beside him in the carriage on the way to the scaf- 
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fold, and, when the axe of the guillotine was about to 
fall, consoled his beloved master with the noble 
woi^s: ^‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven.” In 
his graphic and authoritative account of the last mo- 
ments of Louis XVI (the original of which in French 
is preserved in the BAtish Museum) the abb4 is silent 
about this fine apostrophe, which everyone has heard 
of; but, when asiced if he made use of the memorable 
expression, he replied that, having np recollection of 
anything that happened to himself at that awful mo- 
ment, he neither affirmed nor denied having used the 
words. He was allowed to leave the scene of the exe- 
cution unmolested, and so escaped ; but soon after his 
head was demanded in several clubs, so that he was 
obliged to quit Paris and take refuge at Bayeux, 
whence at that time he might easily have escaped 
to England. Three chief considerations, however, 
bound him to the land of horrors. He had a great 
diocese committed to his care; he had promised 
Madame Elisabeth, then in prison, never to desert 
her, and he could not abandon his mother and sister, 
still living in Paris. Dressed as an ordinary citizen, 
and passing under the name now of Essex, now of 
Edgeworth, and again of Heniy, he eluded capture 
and the guillotine, until finally in August, 1796, after 
the death of his mother, and the execution of Madame 
Elisabeth, he escaped to Portsmouth, and proceeded 
to London. 

Mr. Pitt offered to settle a pension for life on him, 
but he respectfully declined it. During the three 
months he spent in London he was lionized by fash- 
ionable society. His brother, ITsshcr, who resided 
at Firmount, and his relatives at Edgeworthstown, 
proud of his fame and renown, were most anxious to 
see him in Ireland; and, in fact, he was on the point 
of revisiting the land of his birth when he was entrust- 
ed with confidential despatches for Louis XVIII, 
then at Blankenburg. Inis changed all his plans. 
At the earnest entreaty of the exiled king he resolved 
to remain with him as his chaplain, going afterwards 
with the royal family to Mittau in Russia, where he 
spent the remainder of his days, revered and honoured 
by all with whom he came in contact. The Emperor 
Paul settled a pension of 500 roubles per annum on 
him. When Napoleon invaded Russia in 1807 it hap- 
pened that some French soldiers were taken prisoners, 
and sent to Mittau. A contagious fever broke out 
among them, and in attending to their spiritual wants 
Abb6 Edgeworth, never of a robust constitution, fell a 
victim to the plague. The daughter of Louis XVI, 
despite the manifest danger of contagion, attended 
night and day at the sick bed of her beloved and 
revered invalid, her more than friend, who had left 
kindred and country for her family”, to use her own 
words. He was interred at Mittau. Louis XVIII 
wrote his epitaph, a copy of which, together with 
a letter of condolence, was sent by Louis’ orders to 
Mr. Ussher Edgeworth, the abba's brother, residing 
in Ireland. 

C. S. Edoeworth, Memoirs of the Ahbi Edgeworth; con- 
taining hts Narrative of the Last Hours of Louis X VI (London, 
1815); Thiers, Histoire de la Revolution francoise (1827); 
R. L. Edgeworth, Memoirs (London, 1820); Wlhb, Tom- 
pendium of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1878); Gordon, Five 
Unpuhliah^ Letters of VAhhe Edgeworth de Firmoni in The 
Tablet (London, 28 April, 1900). 

Joseph Guinan. 

Edict of Milan. Sec Constantine the Great. 

Edict of Nantes. See Huguenots. 

Edict of Worms. Sec Luther. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, though not its 
largest city, derives its name from the time (about 
A.D. 620) when the fortress of Edwin’s burgh was 
raised on a lofty spur of the Pentland Hills, overlook- 
ing the Firth of Forth, and established the Anglian 
dominion in the northern part of the Northumbrian 
Kingdom. Edinburgh Castle was a royal residence in 


the reign of Malcolm Canmore, husband of St. Mar- 
garet, who died there in 1093. Round the castle the 
town grew up, and a little lower down the collegiate 
church of St. Giles, predecessor of the present church 
bearing that name, was erected in the twelfth century. 
St. Margaret’s son. King David I, found^ the Abbey 
of Holyrood, at the foot of the castle hill, 1128; but 
the town of Edinburgh for several centuries did not ex- 
tend beyond the ridge sloping eastwards from the 
castle. In the middle of the fifteenth century Edin- 
burgh became the real capital of Scotland, that is, the 
seat of the Parliament and the Government, as well as 
the residence of her kings, and the scene of many of the 
most important provincial councils which regulated 
the affairs of the Scottish Church. James II was the 
first king crowned at Edinburgh instead of in the 
Abbey of Scone, and he and his successors conferred 
many privileges on the capital, and did all in their 
power to develop it and increase its prosperity. The 
buildings of the city gradually spread outside the 
ancient walls, all along tne sloping ridge which extends 
from the castle at the top to Holyrood at the bot- 
tom ;and towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
New Town was built to the northward, beyorui the 
extensive lake (since drained) which stretchetl under 
the castle hill. 

During the past hundred years Edinburgh has 
steadily increased in population and wealth, if not so 
rapidly as other cities which are greater centres of 
manufactures and commerce. The unrivalled beauty 
of its situation, and the social and other advantages 
which it offers as the capital of the country, as well as 
the remarkable educative facilities afforded by its 
many splendidly equipped schools and colleges, nave 
always made it exceptionally attractive as a place of 
residence. Literary taste and culture were long the 
special characteristic of Edinburgh society, and it still 
possesses some of the literary charm which won for the 
city the title of the Modem Athens in the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, when Scott, Wilson, 
Jeffrey, Brougham, and others made it famous by 
their personality and their genius. Motlern facilities 
of travel and of intercommunication have inevitably 
given to Edinburgh, as to every centre of population 
in the kingdom outside London, a certain note of pro- 
vincialism ; but it has not altogether lo.st the tlignity and 
charm proper to a capital. The population of Edinburgh 
is now (1908) 317,000, an increase of more than 100,0()0 
in the past thirty years; and its total area i.s nearly 
1 1 ,(XX) acres. It returns four members to Parliament, 
and is governed by a town council of fifty members, 
presided over by the lord provost. Printing, brewing, 
and distilling have long been, and still are, the prin- 
cipal industries of the city. Edinburgh is the seat of 
the supreme court of Scottish law, which in its exter- 
nal fomis as well as in many essential points differs 
greatly from the law of En^and. The presidents of 
the courts are the lord- justice-general and the lord- 
justice-clerk; and the judges, proijerly entitled ‘’sen- 
ators of the college of justice”, enjoy the official title 
of lord. The supreme courts occupy the ancient 
Scottish Parliament house, a stately seventeenth- 
century building; and under the same roof is the 
Advocates’ Library, one of the most extensive and 
valuable collections of books and manuscripts in the 
kingdom. 

Edinburgh University, the only one of the four 
Scottish universities not founded in Catholic times, 
was established in 1582 by royal charter granted by 
James VI, and was speedily enriched by many bene- 
factions from prominent citizens. Its buildin|;s 
occupy the site of the ancient collegiate church of JS. 
Mary-in-the-Fields, or the Kirk o' Field (well known as 
the scene of the mysterious murder of Lord Damley), 
and have in recent years l>een greatly extended and 
embellished. The university comprises the usual fac- 
ulties of divinity, law, medicine, and arts, and has pro- 
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duced many eminent men. The Edinburgh medical 
school has a world-wide reputation, and attracts stu- 
dents from all parts of the empire, as well as many 
foreigners. No religious tests prevent Catholics from 
enjoying the full benefit of university education in 
Edinburgh ; but the number of Catholics frequenting 
the schools is remarkably small. The total number of 
students frequenting the university is between three 
and four thousand. 

Ecclesiastical History. — Edinburgh is naturally 
much bound up in its ecclesiastical histoiy with the 
country at large. In the earliest centuries of its exist- 
ence, belon^ng as it did to the Kingdom of North- 
umbria, Edinburgh was included in the Diocese of 
Lindisfame, as we find from the list of churches be- 
longing to that see compiled by Simeon of Durham in 


dral had been in existence for some fifteen years. It 
has no architectural interest, but a spacious chancel 
was added, and other improvements carried out, in 
1891. A cathedral for the Episcopalian body (whose 
bishop resides in Edinburgh) was erected about 1878, 
at a cost of over $500,000, from funds left by two 
charitable ladies. It is a Gothic building of mucn dig- 
nity, and by far the finest ecclesiastical building, either 
ancient or modem, now existing in Edinburg. The 
Presbyterians have some handsome churches, but the 
grand old church of St. Giles, now in their hands, has 
Been hopelessly vulgarized by the “ restorer A new 
church built by the Irvingites is adorned within by 
some fine mural paintings. 

The seven Catholic churches which (besides the 
cathedral) supply the needs of the Catholic population 
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854. The early connexion of the city with Lindisfame 
is shown by the dedication to St. Cuthbert of its oldest 
church, founded probably in the ninth century. St. 
Cuthbert's church was pre.sented to the newly estab- 
lishe<l Abbey of Holyrood by King David; it was the 
richest church in Edinburgh, and f)osses.sed several 
outlying chapels, such as St. Ninian's, St, Roque’s, 
and St. John Baptist's. When the diocesan .system 
came to be fully established in Scotland, under Malcolm 
and Margaret ami their sons, Edinburgh was included 
in the metropolitan Diocese of St. Amlrews, and con- 
tinued to lie so until the suppression of the ancient 
hierarchy in the sixteenth century. The archbishop's 
see, as well as the episcopal residence, was of course 
in the primatial city of St. Andrews, beyond the Firth 
of Forth ; and there was no building known as a cathe- 
dral in Edinburgh prior to 1634, when the new An- 
glican Diocese of Edinburgh was fomied out of the 
ancient archdeaconry of Lothian, and Forbes became 
the first occupant of the see. The old collegiate church 
of St. Giles was at this time, and during the revival of 
Episcopalianism in Scotland, used as the cathedral of 
the Protestant bishop. As regards the Catholic 
Church. Edinbuigh was the head-quarters of the vicars 
Apostolic of the Eastern District of Scotland from the 
time of the foundation of that vicariate in 1828, when 
the church now known as St. Mary's Catholic Cathe- 


of Edinburgh are of no particular merit architecturally, 
the most interesting being the latest erected, St. 
Peter's, which is in the earliest Byzantine style, and 
forms, with its presbytery, a little group of much 
originality and cnann. Ine Catholic Archbishop of 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh (the fourth who has held 
that office in thirty years) resides in Edinburgh, and 
has his episcopal seat in St. Mary's Cathedral. St. 
Andrews (to which tlie title of Edinburgh was added 
at the restoration of the hierarchy in 1878) possesses 
a small ('atholic church; but the Catholic population 
of the primatial city is — except for summer visitors— 
only a handful. In Edinburgh the Catholics are esti- 
mated to number about 20,000. In the reign of Queen 
Anne (1702-14) a list sent in to the privy council of 
“ Popish parents and their children in various districts 
of Scotland" gives the number of Catholics in Edin- 
burgh as 160, including the Duke and Duchess of 
GoMon with their family and household, and several 
other noble families. Ine majority of the Catholics 
of Edinburgh to-day are of the po<^rer classes, and of 
Irish origin ; but the past decade (ir so has witnessed a 
considerable number of conversions among the more 
well-to-do inhabitants of the city. Since the great 
anti-CathoUc tumults of 1779, when the chapels and 
houses belonging to the insignificant Catholic body 
were burned by the rioters, the spirit of tolerance has 
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made progress in the Scottish capital as elsewhere in 
the kingdom. Catholics are generally respected, and 
may and do rise to high positions of trust in the com- 
mercial, le^l, and municipal world. 

Something remains to be said of the religious houses 
which have flourished in Edinburgh in ancient and 
modem times. The principal and wealthiest monas- 
tery in former days was the Abbey of Holyrood, 
founded by David I for Augustinian canons, who were 
brought from St. Andrews. The Blackfriars or Domini- 
can monastery was founded by Alexander II in 1230| 
on a site now occupied by a hospital. The Gre 3 rfriars 
or Franciscan church (of the Observant branch of the 
order) stood in the Grassmarket until it was destroyed 
by fire in 1845. The Whitefriars or Carmelites did not 
settle in Edinburgh until 1518. Their house of Green- 
side, near the Calton Hill, was transformed at the Dis- 
solution into a lepers* hospital. Beyond the Carmelite 
house, nearer Leith, stood the preceptory of St. An- 
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thony, the only house of that order in Scotland. Tlie 
collegiate churches in and about Edinburgh included 
those of St. Giles and St. Maiy-in-the-Fields (already 
mentioned). Trinity Church, Restalrig, Corstorphine, 
Creighton, and Dalkeith. Trinity church, one of the 
most exquisite Gothic buildings in Scotland, was de- 
stroyed in the nineteenth century by a deplorable act 
of vandalism, to make room for new railway works. 
Neither the Benedictine nor Cistercian monks, who 
had numerous houses in Scotland, were established in 
Edinburgh. The Cistercian or Bernardine nuns, how- 
ever, possessed the convent of St. Marie-in-the-wynd 
(or lane) near a hospital, where the sisters tended the 
sick. The Dominican nuns had also a convent (called 
Sctennes or Shenes, from St. Catherine of Siena) in 
the outskirts of the city. The numerous hospitals in 
Catholic Edinburgh comprised St. Mary Magdalen *s 
in the Cowgate, founded m 1503 (the chapel remains, 
and is now used as a medical mission-hall) ; St. Leon- 
ard's, at the foot of Salisbury Crags; St. Mary’s, in 
Leith Wynd, for twelve almsmen (converted into a 
workhouse by the Edinburgh magistrates in 1619); 
St. Thomas’s, near the water-gate, founded in 1541 by 
Abbot Crichton of Holyrood for seven almsmen in red 
gowns; and Ballantyne’s Hospital, founded by Robert 
Ballantyne or Bellenden, Abbot of Holyrood . The two 
religious orders of men now working in Edinburgh and 
its seaport of Leith are the Jesuits and the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. The former serve one of the largest 
churches in the city, and the latter have a house at 
Leith. There are eight convents of nuns, the oldest 
being St. Margaret’s (Ursuline), founded in 1835, the 
first since the Reformation. Tlie nuns keep a high- 
class school and attend several hospitals. St. Cather- 
ine’s Convent of Mercy has a well-equipped training- 


college for teachers as well as a ladies’ school. The 
other convents are those of the Sisters of Charity, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of the Sacred Hearts, 
Poor Clares, Order of Marie R4paratrice, Helpers of 
the Holy Souls, and Sisters of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. The other Catholic institutions of the city in- 
clude a children’s refuge, orphanage for boys and 
mrls, home for working boys, nome for destitute chil- 
dren, dispensary, and home for penitents. 

Maitland, Hist, of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1764); Anderson. 
Htal. of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1850); Chambers, Tradttiona of 
Edinburgh (Edinbuixh, 1825); Wilson, Memoriala of Edinburgh 
(Edinbu^. 1848); Lees, St. Odea (Edinburgh, 1887); Arnot, 
Htai. of b^inburph (Eklinburgh, 1779); Lectures on the Anlvmir 
itea of Edinburgh to the Guud of St. Joseph (Edinburgh, 1845); 
Olxphant, Royal Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1800). 

D. 0. Hunter-Blair. 

Editions of the Bible. — In the present article we 
understand by editions of the Bible the printed repro- 
ductions of its original texts. We are not concerned 
with copies of the versions of the Bible, whether 
printed or written; nor do we purpose to consider the 
manuscript copies of the original text. The written 
reproductions are described under Codex Alexan- 
DRiNus and similar articles. See also Criticism, 
Biblical, in the latter part of which article (Vol. IV, 
pp. 499, 500) will be found an explanation of the criti- 
cal nomenclature of Bible codices and the symbols by 
which they are denoted . The translations of the Bible 
will be treated under the title Versions of the 
Bible. Since the original text of the Bible was writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Greek (the original Aramaic por- 
tions can for the present purpose be considered as co- 
incident with the Hebrew), our study of its printed 
reproductions naturally considers first the editions of 
the Hebrew text, and .secondly those of the Greek. 

I. Editions of the Hebrew Text of the Bible. — 
Roughly speaking, there are three classes of editions 
of the Hebrew text: 1. The so-called Incunabula 
(Lat. cunahula, pi., “cradle”); 2. The common eili- 
tions; 3. The critical editions. The reader will see 
that this division has an historical as well as a logical 
basis. 

1. The Incunabula. — Technically speaking, the In- 
cunabula are the editions issued before the year 1500. 
From our present critical standpoint, they are very 
defective; but since they represent manuscripts now 
lost, they are important even for critical purposes. 
The following publications constitute the main body 
of the Incunabula: — 

(1) The quarto edition of the Hebrew Psalter with 
the commentary of Rabbi David Kimchi, printed in 
1477, probably at Bologna. Vowels and accents are 
wanting, except in the first four psalms. The volume 
is noted for its omissions, abbreviations, and general 
lack of accuracy. 

(2) The folio edition of the Pentateuch, with vowels 
and accents, containing the Targiim of Onkelos and 
the commentary of Rabbi Samuel Jarchi, printed at 
Bologna, 1482. This publication is much more per- 
fect and correct than tne foregoing. 

(3) The so-called Earlier Prophets, i. e. the Books of 
Josue, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, printed in 1488 at 
Soncino, near Cremona, in Italy. 

(4) The folio edition of the Later Prophets, i. e, 
Isaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel, and the twelve Minor 
Prophets, printed soon after the preceding publica- 
tion, without accents and vowels, but interlined with 
the text of Kimchi ’s commentary. 

(5) The Psalter and the Megilloth, or “Rolls”, i. e. 
the Canticle of Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle- 
siastes, and Elsther, printed in the same year as the 
preceding publication, at Soncino and Casale, in 
Italy, in a quarto volume. 

(6) Three folio volumes containing the Hagiographa 
with several rabbinic commentaries, printed at 
Naples in 1487; the text is accompanied by the 
vowels, but not by the accents. 
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(7) A complete Hebrew Bible, in folio, printed in 
1488 at Soncmo, without any commentary. Its text, 
accompanied by both vowels and accents, is based 
partly on the previously printed portions of the 
Hebrew Bible, partly on Hebrew manuscripts, but it 
lacks accuracy. 

(8) A folio containing the Hebrew and Chaldee Pen- 
tateuch with Baahi’s commentary, printed in 1490 
in Isola del Liri. 

(9) A most accurate and highly esteemed quarto 
edition of the Pentateuch, printed at Lisbon in 1491. 

(10) A second complete edition of the Hebrew text, 
in quarto, printed in 1494 at Brescia. The editor 
calls himself Gerson ben Mose of Soncino. Tlie text, 
which is accompanied by its vowels and accents, ex- 
hibits naa^ peculiar readings not found in any other 
edition. The type is small and indistinct, the proof- 
reading most slovenlv; in a word, the edition is ut- 
terly defective. Luther based his translation on it. 

(11) The foregoing text is repeated in an octavo 
edition printed at Pisa in 1494. 

(12) A folio edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed on 
parchment, bears no indication of its date or place of 
printing; it probably appeared in Constantinople 
about 1500. 

(13) To these may be added Seb. Munster's Hebrew- 
Latin Bible, printed in folio at Basle, 1534 and 1546, 
since its text is based on that of the 1488 and 1494 
editions. Here also belong, for the same reason, the 
‘‘Biblia Rabbinica Bombergiana", first edition (see 
below), the editions of R. Stephanus (1539-44, 1546), 
and the manual editions of Bomberg. 

2. Common Editions . — By these we understand edi- 
tions of the Bible reproduced either from manuscripts 
or previous printed editions without the aid of critical 
apparatus and the application of critical principles. 
Wnile the editions of the Hebrew text thus far enum- 
erated owed their publication to Jewish enterprise, 
those that follow were, at least in part, due to Chris- 
tian scholarsliip. For practical purposes we may 
divide the common editions into two classes : ( 1 ) those 
not depending on other printed editions (independent 
editions); (2) those depending, at least partly, on a 
previously printed text (dependent, or mixed, edi- 
tions). 

(1) Independent editions. — This class of editions 
comprises two principal ones: (a) the ‘‘Biblia Poly- 
glotta Complutensia^'; (b) the ^^Biblia Rabbinica 
Bombergiana ", second edition. Here we can give 
only a summary of their principal features. 

(a) ‘^Biblia Polyglotta Coniplutensia". — In the 
year 1502, Cardinal Ximenes engaged several learned 
scholars to prepare the edition of a polyglot Bible 
called variously after the name of its ecclesiastical 
patron and the pjiice of its publication (Alcal4, in Lat. 
Complutum). The editors of the Hebrew text were 
Jewish converts. Ancient manuscripts, estimated at 
the value of 4000 florins, and probably also the best 
extant printed copies of the Hebrew text, were placed 
at their disposal. Thus the cardinal’s scholars pro- 
duced a text quite different from the other printed 
texts of his time. They marked the vowels, but not 
the accents. The Polyglot was finished in 1517, but 
was published only in 1520 or 1522, according to Greg- 
ory (Canon and Text of the New Testament, New 
York, 1907). The pure form of its text was only once 
reprinted in the so-called “ Biblia Polyglotta Vatabli", 
or Polyglotta Sanctandreana", or again, “Bertram’s 
Polyglot” (Heidelberg, 1586, 1599, 1616). 

(b) “Biblia Rabbinica Bombergiana”, second edition. 
— Daniel Bomberg, of Antwerp, who had established 
a printing-ofllce for Hebrew and rabbinic literature 
in Venice, published, in 1518, two important editions 
of the Hebrew text: (a) an edition for Christian 
readers, in quarto, which was reprinted in 1521, 1525- 
28, 1533, 1544; (/?) an edition for Jewi^ readers, 
edited by the Jewish convert Felix Pratensis. It con- 


tained the Targumim, the Massorah, and many Jewish 
commentaries, but did not satisfy the Jews. Hence 
Bomberg found it advisable to publish another edition 
under the editorship of R. Jacob ben Chayim, the 
most celebrated Jewish scholar of his time. He 
brought the text into closer agreement with the Mas- 
sorah, and added several more Jewish commentaries. 
The work appeared in Venice, in four folio volumes, 
1525-26, and was justly regarded as the first Massore- 
tic Bible. It won the approbation of both Jewish and 
Christian scholars, so that it had to be republished in 
1547-49, and 1568; the last edition was brought out 
under the direction of John de Gara. In spite of the 
great merits of the work, it is not wholly free from de- 
fects; Ben Chayim paid too much attention to the 
Massorah and too little to reliable old manuscripts. 
The principal codex he followed fell afterwards into 
the hands of de Rossi, who testifies that it is quite de- 
fective and has not been carefully edited. CTiayim 
printed it without correcting its most glaring mistakes. 

The subsequent editions were influenced princi- 
pally by Ben Cliayim’s text, and only secondarily by 
the (Jomplutensian Polyglot. Thus the former text 
was repeated by Bragadm (Venice, 1617), and, in a 
slightly modified form, by Justiniani (Venice, 1551, 
1552, 1563, 1573), the editors of Geneva (1618), John 
de Gara (Venice, 1566, 1568, 1582), Plantin (Antwerp, 
1566), Hartmann (Frankfort, 1595, 1598), the editors 
of Wittenberg (1586, 1587), and Tores (Amsterdam, 
1705). Long before the last publication appeared, 
John Buxtorf edited first the Hebrew text in manual 
form (Basle, 1611), then C’hayim’s rabbinic Bible in 
four folio volumes (Basle, 1618, 1619). Though he 
corrected some of Ben Chayim ’s mistakes, he allowed 
others to remain and even introduced some new ones. 
He ought not to have regulated the vocalization of the 
Targumim according to the vowels in the Chaldee 
fragments of the Bible, and it was at least inconsistent 
to chan^ the Massorah according to the Hebrew text, 
seeing that Ben Chayim, whose text he professed to 
follow, had modified the Hebrew text according to the 
Massorah. 

(2) Dependent, or Mixed, Editions. — In the editions 
thus far mentioned the text of one or the other of the 
two principal forms of the Hebrew Bible was repro- 
duced without any notable change. We have now to 
consider the attempts made to correct the text either 
according to the reading of other editions or according 
to that of ancient manuscripts. 

(a) Texts (^irrected according to Printed Texts. — 
The first mixed text of the Hebrew Bible appeared in 
the Antwerp Polyglot (1509-72); the same text was 
repeated in the Paris Polyglot (1629-45), in the Lon- 
don Polyglot (1657), in that of Reineccius (Leipzig, 
1750-51), the smaller Plantin editions (Antwerp, 
1580, 1582; Burgos, 1581; Leyden, 1613), the manual 
edition of Reineccius (Leipzig, 1725, 1739, 1756), and 
in the Vienna Bible (1743). The beautifully printed 
Bible of Hutter (Hamburg, 1588) presents a peculiarly 
mixed text. Here may be add^ the names of a few 
editors who published a Hebrew text without vowels 
and without pretence to critical accuracy: Plantin 
(Antwerp, 1573, 8vo and 12mo; Leyden, lo95, 16mo; 
1610, 12mo; Hanau, 1610, 24mo); Menasse ben Israel 
(Amsterdam, 1630, 1639, 8vo); Leusden (1694, 8vo); 
Maresius (1701, 8vo); Jablonsky (Berlin, 1711, 24mo); 
Forster (Oxford, 17^, 4to). 

(b) Texts Corrected according to Codices and 
Printed Texts. — The mixture of (liayim’s text with 
the Complutensian could not give permanent satisfac- 
tion. Every comparison of the mixed text with that 
of any pood manuscript brought to light many dis- 
crepancies and suggested the idea that a better H^ 
brew text might be obtained by the help of good codi- 
ces. The first attempt to publish a Hebrew text thus 
corrected was made by John Leusden with the co- 
operation of the printer Jos. Athias (Amsterdam, 
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1661, 1667). llie ^itor revised Chayim’s tezt^ao- 
eordin^ to the readings of two codices, one of^which 
was said to be about 900 years old. This edition, 
printed by Athias, was revised by Geom Nissel ac- 
cording to the readings of Hutter’s Bible (Le^en, 
1662). Nissel makes no pretence of having collated 
any codices, so that his work is noted for its scarcity 
rather than its critical value. Clodius, too, endeav- 
oured to correct Athias ’s text accord!^ to earlier edi- 
tions, but was not always successful (Irankfort, 1677, 
1692, 1716). Jablonsky corrected the second ^ition 
of Athias according to the readings of several codices 
and of the better previous editions, paying special 
attention to the vowels and accents (Mrlm, ^ 1699, 
1712); his first edition is commonly regarded as being 
one of the best. Van der Hooght corrected the second 
edition of Athias according to the Massorah and the 
previously printed editions (Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
1705); his attention to the smallest details and the 
printer's care account for the general favour with 
which the edition was received, A still more perfect 
reprint of the'odition was published by Props (Amster- 
dam, 1724). Simonis, too, published correct and 
cheap reprints of Van der HooghUs Bible. Opitz 
corrected the edition of Athias according to the read- 
. ings of seventeen of the best previous editions and of 
several manuscripts (Kiel, 1709; Ztillichau, 1741). 
He supervised the proof in person, and even the type 
was remarkable for its size and clearness, so that tne 
edition was considered the most accurate extant. J. 
H. Michaelis edited the first Hebrew' text with vari- 
ants (Haile, 1720). He based it on the text of Jab- 
lonsky which he compared with twenty-four earlier 
editions and with five manuscripts preserved in Er- 
furt. The more important variants he added at the 
bottom of the pa^. It has been found that the com- 
parison w^as maae rather superficially as far as the 
printed editions were concerned, and there is no good 
reason for supposing that more care was taken in the 
comparison of the manuscript text. Still, the edition 
remains valuable, because it is the first of its kind, and 
some of its variants deserve attention even today. 
The Oratorian Father Houbigant tried to produce a 
text far superior to the commonly received one. Tak- 
ing Van der Hooght ’s text for his basis, he added his 
own corrections and conjectures in critical notes. His 
apparatus consisted of a number of manuscripts, the 
ancient versions, and the Hebrew context. The pre- 
cipitancy of his inferences and the rashness of his con- 
jectures did much to create a prejudice against his 
method, though the merit of his work has been duly 
appreciated by scholars. His '*Not® Critical were 
printed in separate form in Frankfort (1777), after the 
full edition had appeared in Paris (1753). 

Here may be mentioned the work of the Italian 
Jew, Salomo Norzi. He began in the early vears of the 
seventeenth century to compare Bomberg's text with 
the best of the printed editions, with a number of good 
manuscripts of both Bible and Massorah, with the 
Biblical citations found in the Talmud, the Midrashim, 
and in other rabbinic writings, and with the critical 
annotations of the more notable Jewish commentators; 
the results of his long study he summarized in a Mas- 
soretico-critical commentary intended to accompany 
the text of the Hebrew Bible, w'hich had been rather 
scantily corrected. The title of the work was to be 
^'Repairer of the Breach^' (Is., Iviii, 12). but the 
author died before he could publish his book. Nearly 
a century later, a Jewish physician named Raphael 
Chayim Italia had Norzi's work printed at his own 
expense under the title Offering of the Gift’' (Man- 
tua, 1742-44). Among Christian scholars it appears to 
have remained uimoticed until Bruns and Dresde 
drew attention to it. In spite of his best intentions, 
Norzi at times rather corrupts than corrects the He- 
brew text, because he prefers the readings of the Mas- 
sorah to those of the manuscripts. 


3. CnHcal Editions . — The editions thus far enumer* 
ated can hardly be called critical since their editors 
either lacked the necessaiy apparatus or did not con- 
sider it prudent to correct the received Hebrew text 
according to the full lig^t of their textual information. 
Later on, two classes of scholars published really cri- 
tical editions of thte Hebrew text ; some endeavoured 
to restore critically the most correct Massoretic text 
obtainable; others tried to find the most accurate pre- 
Massoretic text.* 

(1) Critical Editions of the Massoretic Text. — In 
order to restore the correct Massoretic text it was ne- 
cessary first to collect the apparatus. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century this need was felt 
very keenly by Benjamin Kennicott, a canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who determined to remedy the evil. 
Beginning in 1759, he collated either in person or 
through others as many as 615 Hebrew manuscripts, 
52 printed editions, and the Talmud, continuing this 
preparation until the year 1773. Then he began the 
printing of the work (Vetus Testam. Hebr. cum var, 
lectionibus, 2 volumes, Oxford, 1776-80) based on 
Van der Hooght’s Hebrew text as edited by Simonis. 
The variants, with their respective sources, were indi- 
cated below the text. In the introductory dis^rtation 
of the second volume the author gives the history of 
his enterprise and justifies its methods. He found this 
necessary because, after the appearance of the first 
volume, his critics had charged him with lack of care 
and discernment in the choice of the manuscripts used, 
of the variants noticed, and in the treatment of the 
Massorah. 

Bernardo de Rossi, professor at Parma, tried to con- 
struct an apparatus that should not be open to the 
exceptions taken against Kennicott 's work. The mate- 
rial on which de Rossi worked exceeded that of Ken- 
nicott by 731 manuscripts, 300 printed editions, and 
several ancient versions. In his work (Varias lectiones 
Vet. Testam., 4 volumes, Parma, 1784-88) and its sub- 
sequent supplement (Supplementa ad varias s. text, 
lectiones, 1798) he noted the more important variants, 
gave a brief appreciation of their respective sources 
and their values, and paid due attention to the Mas- 
sorah. He follows Van der Hooght’s text as his basis, 
but considers it known, and so does not print it. All of 
de Rossi^s critics are at one in admiring the laborious- 
ness of his work, but they deny that its importance 
bears any proportion to the labour it implies. Perhaps 
the author himself, in his “Dissertatio praeliminaris^’ 
to vol. IV, gives a fairer opinion of his work than his 
critics do. It can hardly be denied that de Rossi at 
least showed what can be done by a study of the manu- 
scripts and of the old editions for the correction of the 
received Hebrew text. 

The apparatus of the textual, or lower, criticism of 
the Old Testament text (see (’kiticism. Biblical) is 
not limited to the works of Kennicott and de Rossi; 
it comprises also the above-mentioned work of Salomo 
Norzi, re-edited in Vienna, 1813; the writings of Wolf 
ben Simson Heidenhaim; Frensdorff's ‘^Ochla W' 
Ochlah” (18G4), and “Massora Magna” (Hanover, 
1870); the prophetic *‘(>odex of St. Petersburg”, 
dating back to 910, phototyped by Strack in 1870; all 
the recently discovered or recently studied codices 
and fragments, together with the works of the ancient 
Jewish grammarians and lexicographers. 

But even with these means at their command, the 
editors of the Hebrew text did not at once produce an 
edition that could be called satisfactory from a critical 
point of view. The editions of DOderlein-Meisner 
(Leipzig, 1793) and Jahn (Vienna, 1807) only popular- 
ized the variants of Kennicott and de Rossi without 
utilizing them properly. The edition published under 
the name of llahn and prefaced by Rosenmtiller 
(Leipzig, 1834) is anything but critical. The stereo- 
type editions of Hahn (Leipzig, 1839) and Theile 
(liipzig, 1849) remained for many years the best 
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manual texts extant. More recently the apparatus 
has been used to better advantage in the edition of 
Ginsburg (Tlie New Massoretioo-Oritical Text of the 
Hebrew Bible, 1894) and in that of Baer and De- 
litzsch. The last-named appeared in single books, be- 
ginning with the year 1861. The Books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy are still want- 
ing; both editors are dead, so that their work will have 
to be completed by other hands. 

(2) Critical Editions of the Pre-Massoretic Text. — 
The editors whose work we have thus far noticed en- 
deavoured to restore as far as possible the text of the 
Massorah. However valuable such an edition may be 
in itself, it cannot pretend to be the last word which 
textual criticism has to say concerning the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament. After all, the Massoretic 
text attained to its fixed fonn in the early centuries of 
the Christian Era; before that period there were found 
many text-forms which differed considerably from the 
Massoretic, and which nevertheless may represent the 
original text with fair accuracy. The most ancient and 
reliable witness for the pre-Massoretic text-form of the 
Hebrew Bible is fourui in the Septuagint. But it is 
practically certain that, even at the time of the Sep- 
tuagint, the original text had suffered consideral3le 
corruptions; these can be corrected only by comparing 
parallel passages of the context, or again by conjec- 
tural criticism; a critical edition of this kind presup- 
poses, therefore, a critical edition of the Septuagint 
text. 

Various attempts have been made to restore the pre- 
Massoretic text of single books of the Old Testament: 
thus Olshausen worked at the reconstruction of the 
Book of Genesis (Beitrage zur Kritik des uberlieferten 
Textes irn Buche Genesis, 1870); Wellhausen (Text 
der Bucher Saniuelis, 1871), Driver (Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 1890), and 
Klostermann (Die Bucher Samuelis und der Konige, 
1S87) at the correction of the Books of Samuel; (’or- 
nill at the correction of the Book of Ezechiel (Das 
Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, 1886). To these might 
be added various other publications; e. g., several 
recent commentaries, some of tlie works published by 
Bickell, etc. But all these works concern only part of 
the 01(1 Testament text. ^*The Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament’*, edited by Paul Haupt (see (’riti- 
(USM, BiHi.iCAL, s. V. Textual)^ is a series intended to 
(unbrace the whole Hebrew text, though the value of 
its criticism is in many instances cpiest ionable ; Kittel's 
“Biblia Hebraica” (lx*ipzig, 1905), too, deserves a 
mention among the critical editions which attempt to 
restore the pre-Massoretic Hebrew text. 

11. Editions of tiu: Greek Text of the Bible. — 
Before speaking of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, we shall nave to give a brief account of the edi- 
tions of the Greek books of the Old Testament. They 
appear partly in separate editions, partly in conjunc- 
tion witn the Septuagint. 

1. SejHiraie luiiiiojia. — The principal separate edi- 
tions of the deuterocanonical books appeared at Ant- 
werp, 15(i6 (Plantin), 1584, and with Latin text taken 
from Ximenes* Polyglot, 1612; at Frankfort, 1694; 
Halle, 1749, 1766 (Kircher); Leipzig, 1757 (Reinec- 
cius), 1804 (Augusti), 18:17 (A^iel), 1871 (Fritzsche); 
Oxford, 1805; Ix^ndon, 1871 (Greek and English); 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1691 (partial edition) ; Book 
of Tobias, Franeker, 1591 (Dnisius), and Freiburg, 
1870 (Reusch); Book of Judith, Wurzburg, 1887 
(Scholz, Commentar); Book of Wisdom, 1586 (Hol- 
koth’s ‘^Prselectiones** edited by Ryterus); Coburg, 
1601 (Faber); Venice, 1827 (Greek, Latin, and Ar- 
menian); Freiburg, 1858 (Reusch); Oxford, 1881 
(14eane); Ecclesiasticus, 1551, *55, *68, *70, *89, *90 
(Drusius), 1804 (Bretschneider) ; Books of Macha- 
bees, Franeker, 1600 (Drusius); I Mach., Helmstadt, 
1784 (Bruns). 

2. EdUiouB Joined to the Septuagint,— The history of 

V.— 19 


these editions of the deuterocanonical books of the 
Old Testament is connected with that of the Septua- 
gint editions. The reader will find full information on 
this question in the article Septuagint. 

SwETE, An Introduction to the Old TeatamerU in Oreek (Cam- 
briclge^ 1902), 171 sqq.; Urtext und Veheraetzungen d^ Btbel 
(Leipzig, 1807), 64 sqq.; Nestle in Hast., Dicltonary of the 
Bd>le (New York, 1003), IV, 437 sqq.: Kaulen in KirenenUx., 
II, 696 sq.; Masch, Bibliotheca aacra (Halle, 1778), I, 427-436. 

The newly invented art of printing had flourished 
for more than half a century before an attempt was 
made to publish an edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. The Canticles, Magnificat, and Benedictus were 
printed at Milan, 1481 ; at Venice, I486 and 1496, as 
an appendix to the Greek Psalter; John, i, 1, to vi, 58, 
appeared in Venice, 1495 and 1504, together with the 
pf)ems of St. Gregory Nazianzen ; the l^ginnine of the 
Fourth Gospel, John, i, 1-14, was published at Venice, 
1495, and at Tubingen, 1511. Not that the reading 
public of that age did not feel interested in the other 
parts of the New Testament ; but it did not show any 
desire for the Greek text of the Bible. After the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century the world *s attitude 
with regard to the Greek text of the New Testament 
changed considerably. Not counting the publication 
of codices, mere stereotype reprints, or the issue of 
parts of the Testament, the number of editions of the 
complete Greek text has been estimated at about 550; 
in other words, since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, every year has witnessed the publication of, 
roughly speaking, two new editions of the complete 
Greek text. For our present purpose, we may con- 
sider the principal editions under the four headings of 
the Complutensian, the Erasmian, the Received, and 
the evitical text. 

1. The Complutensian Text. — It was the Archbishop 
of Toledo, Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros, who began 
at Alcald, in 1502, the preparation of the edition of 
the Old Testament in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
of the New Testament in Greek and Latin. It has 
been thus far impossible to ascertain what codices 
served us the basis of the work called the Coiimluten- 
sian Polyglot. Though Leo X sent from the Vatican 
Library some manuscripts 'tenerandae vetustatis for the 
use of the scholars engaged in the work at Alcald, it is 
quite certain that the well-known Codex Vaticanus 
was not among them. It appears that the Greek 
New Testament text of the Polyglot rests on the read- 
ings of a few manuscripts only, belonging to the so- 
called Byzantine family (see Criticism, Biblical, s.v. 
Textual). The charge that the Complutensian text 
was corrected according to the evidence of the Latin 
Vulgate, is now generally abandoned, excepting with 
regard to I John, v, 7. The New-Testament text is 
contained in the fifth or, according to other arrange- 
ments, in the last of the six folios of the Polyglot ; it 
was finished 10 Jan., 1514, and though the re^ of the 
work was ready 10 July, 1517, four months before the 
^at cardinal’s death (8 Nov., 1517), it was not pub- 
lished until Leo X had given his permission proprio 
motUy 22 March, 1520. 

The Complutensian text, corrected according to 
certain readings of the Erasmian and of that of Ste- 
phanus, was repeated in the Antwerp Polyglot pub- 
lished, under the auspices of King Pnilip II, by the 
Spanish theologian Benedict Arias Montanus and his 
companions, and printed by the celebrated typo- 
CTapher, Christopher Plantin, of Antwerp, 1569-72 
The Greek New Testament text occurs in tne fifth and 
in the last of the eight folios which make up the Ant- 
werp Polyglot; in the fifth it is accompanied by the 
Syriac text (both in Hebrew and Syriac letters), its 
Latin version, and the Latin Vulgate; in the eighth 
volume, the Greek text has been corrected in a few 
passages, and is accompanied by the interlinear Latin 
Vulgate text. The text of the fifth volume of the 
Antwerp Polyglot was repeated only in the fifth vol- 
ume of the Paris Polyglot, 1 636-33, while that of the 
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eighth volume reappears in a number of editions: 
Antwerp, 1573-84 (four editions, Christopher Plan- 
tin); Leyden, 1591-1013 (four editions, Rapheleng); 
Paris, 1584 (Svriac, Latin, and Greek text; Prevos- 
teau); Heidelberg, 1599, 1602 (Commelin); Lyons, 
1599 (Vincent) ; Geneva, 1599; Geneva, 1009-27 (eight 
veiy different editions; Pierre de la Roui^re, Sam. 
Crispin, James Stoer); Leipzig, 1057 (with the inter- 
linear version of Arias Montan us ; Kirchner) ; Vienna, 
1740 (edited by Debiel, published by Kaliwoda); 
Mainz, 1753 (edited by Goldhagen ; published by Var- 
rentrapp); Li^ge, 1839 (Kersten). To these editions, 
containing the Plantinian, or the modified Complu- 
tensian, text, the following may be added, which repre- 
sent a mixture of the text of Plantin and that of 
Stephan us: Cologne, 1592 (Arnold Mylius; Greek and 
Latin text); Nuremberg, 1599-1600 (gutter’s Poly- 
glot, twelve languages); 1602 (the same, four lan- 
guages); Amsterdam, 1615 (the same, Welschaert); 
Geneva, 1628 (Jean de Toumes; one edition gives 
only the Greek text, another gives Beza’s Latin ver- 
sion and a French translation). 

2. The Erasmian Text . — On 17 April, 1515, the well- 
known humanist, BeatusRhenanus, invited Desiderius 
Erasmus, who lived at the time in England, to edit the 
Greek New Testament which John Froben, a cele- 
brated printer of Basle, was anxious to publish before 
Pope Leo X should give his p>ermission to put forth 
the Complutensian text printed more than a year be- 
fore. Erasmus hastened to Basle, and printed 
almost bodily the text of the manuscripts that hap- 
pened to fall into his hands: the Gospels according 
to a manuscript of Basle (Evv. 2); the Book of 
Acta and the Epistles according to another man- 
uscript of Basle (Act. 2); the Apocalypse according 
to a manuscript named after Reuchlin ** Codex Reuch- 
Jini’* (Apoc. 1). He made a few corrections after 
superficially collating some other Basle manuscripts, 
Evv. 1 among the rest. Since Reuchlin ^s manu- 
script did not contain the end of the Apocalypse, 
Erasmus translated Apoc., xxii, 16b-21, from the 
Vulgate. The printing began in Sept., 1515, and the 
whole New Testament text was finished in the begin- 
ning of March, 1516. Under these circumstances sat- 
isfactory work could hardly be expected; Erasmus 
himself, in a letter to Pirkheimer, confesses that the 
first New Testament edition is '^prsecipitatum verius 
quam editum’\ In 1519 appeared the second Eras- 
mus edition, in which the text of the first was almost 
entirely repeated, though several hundred mistakes 
were corrected. Luther followed this edition in his 
German translation of the New Testament. Urged 
by the importunities of his critics, Erasmus admitted 
into his third edition ( 1522) the passage I John, v, 7, 
according to the reading of the Codex Montfort. 
(Evv. 61). In his fourth edition (1527) he changed 
his text, especially in Apoc., in several passages ac- 
cording to the readings of the Complutensian Poly- 
glot; in the fifth edition (1535) he repeated the text 
of the fourth with very few changes. 

The Erasmian text was frerjuently reprinted: Ven- 
ice, 1518; Hagenau, 1521 ; Basle, 1524, 31, etc.; Stras- 
burg, 1524; Antwerp, 1571, etc.; Paris, 1540 and 1549 
(Robert us Stephanus introduced corrections from the 
Complutensian Polyglot); in his third edition, R. 
Stepnanus repeats the fifth Erasmian with variants 
from fifteen manuscripts and the Complutensian 
Poly^ot (Paris, 1550). This edition is called Regia, 
ancf is the basis of the English Authorized Version 
(1611). Stephanus^s fourth edition (Geneva, 1551) 
adds the Latin to the Greek text, the latter of which 
is for the first time divided into verses, a contrivance 
which was introduced into the Latin Vulgate in 1555, 
and then became general. The last edition of R. 
Stephanus was reprinted with slight modifications a 
great number of times; its principal repetitions were 
those supervised by Theodore Beza (Geneva, 1565, 


1582, 1589, 1598 in folio; 1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 1604 
in octavo) and the brothers Bonaventure and Abra- 
ham Elzevir (Leyden, 1624, 1633, 1641; Amsterdam, 
1656, 1662, 1670, 1678). In the preface of the second 
Elzevir edition (Leyden, 1633) we read the wortls: 
“Textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus receptum.” 
Hence this Elzevir text became known as the textus 
receptuf^y or the Received Text. 

3. The Received Text . — From what has been said it 
follows that the Received Text is that of the second 
Elzevir edition, which is practically identical with the 
text of Theodore Beza, or the fourth edition of Rober- 
tus Stephanus corrected in about one hundred and 
fifty passages according to the readings of the Codex 
Claromontaniis, the C'odex Cantabrigiensis, the Latin, 
Syriac, and Arabic versions, and certain critical notes 
of Henry Stephanus. In its turn, the fourth edition 
of Robertus Stephanus is almost identical with the 
fifth Erasmian edition which exhibits the text of five 
rather recent manuscripts corrected in about a hun- 
dred passages according to the reading of the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot. Still, it can hardly be denied that 
the readings peculiar to the text can be traced at least 
as far back as the fourth century. For about a cen- 
tury the Receive<l Text held undisputed sway ; its edi- 
tions numbered about one hundred and seventy, some 
of the more important being the following: (1) The 
fifth volume of Brian Walton’s ^'Biblia Polyglotta” 
(London, 1 657) contains the New Testament in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic; a learned apparatus 
is added in the sixth volume. (2) John Fell edited 
the text anonymously (Oxford, 1675) with variants 
collected “ex plus centum mss. codicibus et antiquis 
versionibus”. (3) John Mill reprinted the text of 
Stephanus, 1550, together with valuable prolegomena 
and a critical apparatus (Oxford, 1707), and L. Kuster 
published an enlarged and corrected edition of Mill’s 
work (Am.sterdam, 1710). (4) Not to speak of Rich- 

ard Bentley’s “Proposals for Printing”, published in 
1720, w’^e must mention Wetstein’s edition, the prole- 
gomena to which appeared anonymously in 1730, and 
were followed by the body of the work in two folios 
(Amstenlam, 1751-1752) with an apparatus collected 
from codices, versions, readings of the Fathers, printed 
editions, and works of Biblical scholars. He also laid 
down principles for the u.se of variants, but did not put 
them into practice consistently enough. (5) 1116 
principles advocated by Wetstein were more faithfully 
followed in W. Bowyer’s edition of the Greek New 
Testament (London, 1763). (6) When the foregoing 

scholars had collected an almost unmanageable num- 
ber of variants, John Albert Bengel endeavoured to 
simplify their use by dividing them into two families, 
an Asiatic and an African; besides, he constructed a 
Greek text based on the readings of previous editions, 
excepting that of the Apocalypse, which was based 
also on the readings of manuscripts (Tubingen, 1734). 
(7) This edition was enlarged and emendea by Burck 
(Tubingen, 1763). 

4. The Critical Text . — In the last paragraph w^e have 
enumerated a list of editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment which contain, besides the text, a more or les.s 
complete apparatus for the critical reconstruction of 
the true reacling. We shall now mention a number of 
editions in which such a reconstruction was attempted. 

(1) Grie.sbach developed Bengel's method of group- 
ing the variants into a formal system. He admitted 
three textual recensions: the Occidental, the Alexan- 
drian (or Oriental), and the Constantinopolitan (or 
Ifyzant ine). The first two he derived fn)m the middle 
of the second century, and the third he considered as a 
mixture of the two, belonging to the fourth century, 
though subsecjuently modified. After laying down 
his principles of textual criticism, he triea to recon- 
struct the text best known in the ancient Church of 
both East and West. In 1774 he publi.shed the text 
of the synoptic Gospels; in 1796-1806, the text of the 
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New Testament, called '‘Editio secunda’*; in 1827 
David Schulz added the first volume of a third edition. 
Griesbach is not always faithful to his principles, being 
too much under the sway of the Received Text ; more- 
over, he did not sufficiently utilize the codices most 
important for his purpose. His text has been fol- 
lowed by Schott, Knapp, Tittmann, Hahn, and Theile. 

(2) It suffices to mention the editions of Mace (Lon- 
don, 1729), Harwood (London, 1776), Matthaei (Riga, 
1782-1788), Alter (Vienna, 1786), and Scholz (Leip- 
zig, 1830-1836); the last named scholar (a Catholic, 
and professor of exegesis in the University of Bonn) 
reduced Griesbach 's first two recensions to one, dis- 
tinguishing it only from the C.’onstantinopolitan text- 
form, which he derived from the more correct copies 
circulating in Asia Minor, Syria, and Greece during 
the first centuries. Scholz himself had industriously 
collected manuscripts in the East. The labours of 
Hug and Eichhom may also be mentioned briefly. The 
former substituted his so-called (-ommon Edition, and 
the latter the uncorrected text of Asia and Africa, for 
Griesbach 's Occidental class. Both Hug and Eichhom 
assim the Alexandrian text-form to Hesychius, and 
the Byzantine to Lucian ; finally, Hug assigns to the 
labours of Origen in his old age a fourth text-form 
identical with a middle class favoured by Griesbach 
and Eichhom. Rinck (1830) divided the Occidental 
manuscripts into African and Latin, both of which are 
surpassed in purity by the Oriental. 

(3) (^arl Lachmann was the first critic who tried to 
reconstruct a New Testament text independent of the 
Received. Believing that the autograph text could 
not be found, he endeavoured to restcjre the text-fonn 
most common in the Oriental Church during the 
course of the fourth century. He published his small 
stereotype edition in 1831 (Berlin), and his large 
Latin-6reek text in 1842-50 (Berlin) ; this latter is ac- 
companied by P. Buttmann’s list of authorities for the 
Greek readings. Though Lachmann*s text is prefer- 
able to the Received, his apparatus and the use he 
made of it are hardly satisfactory in the light of our 
pre8ent-<lay methods. 

(4) Among the editors of the New Testament text, 
Tischendorf deserves u place of honour. During the 
thirty years which he devoted exclusively to textual 
studies, he published twenty or twenty-one editions of 
the Greek Testament ; the most noteworthy among 
them l>elong to one or another of the following five re- 
censions: (a) In 1841 (Leipzig) he issued an edition in 
which he surpassed even Lachmann in his departure 
from the Received Text; the ancient manuscripts, the 
early versions, and the citations of the Fathers were 
regarded as the highest authorities in the selection of 
his reading. In 1842 Tischendorf published in Paris 
an edition destined for the French Protestants (Di- 
dot), and in the same year and place, at the instance of 
the AldsS 1. M. Jiiger, another for the French C:ith(> 
lies, which he dedicated to Archbishop Affre. In this 
he received the Greek readings most in keeping with 
the Latin Vulgate, (b) The second recension con- 
sists of four stereotype editions (12mo, 1842-59) con- 
taining the Greek text brought into agreement wdth 
the Latin Vulgate, (c) Tischenciorf’s third recension 
is represented by his fourth (Lipsiensis secunda, 1849; 
Winter), his fifth (stereotype; Leipzig, 1850, Tauch- 
nitz), and his sixth edition (with corrected Latin Vul- 
gate and Luther's translation; Leipzig, 1854, Avenar 
rius and Mendelssohn). A separate print of the 
Greek text of this last edition (1855) constitutes the 
first of Tischendorf *8 so-called ^^acadeniic’' editions. 
In the seventh reprint of the academic edition, as well 
as in the third of Tauchnitz's stereotjw text, the 
readings were changecl according to Tischendorf 's 
fifth recension, (d) The fourth recension is found in 
Tischendorf 's ‘‘Editio Septima Critica Maior^' (Leip- 
zig, 1850-59; Winter). Tlie work contains valuable 
prolegomena and a detailed critical apparatus, (e) 


Tischendorf 's fifth recension is found in his ^‘Editio 
OctayaC'riticaMaior’' (Leipzig, 1864-72, Giesecke and 
Devrient). In his first recension Tischendorf is fur- 
ther removed than Lachmann from the Received 
Text; in his second he favours the Latin Vulgate; in 
the third, and still more in the fourth, he returns to 
the readings of the Received Text of Elzevir and 
Griesbach ; but in the fifth he again follows the princi- 
ples of Lachmann and favours tlie readings of his first 
recension rather than those of his thinl and fourth. 
Tischendorf will always occupy a high rank among the 
editors of the Greek text; but he is rather a student of 
the text than a textual critic. The ‘'Prolegomena" 
to the eighth edition had to be supplied by C. R. Greg- 
ory on account of the great editor's untimely death 
(7 Dec., 1874). Gregory published these “ Prolegom- 
ena^ in three instalments (Leipzig, 1884, 1890, 1894), 
giving the reader a most satisfactory and complete 
summary of the information necessary or useful for 
the better understanding of the Greek text and its 
apparatus. 

(5) The discrepancy between the text of Scholz 's 
edition (Leipzig, 1830-36) and the readings of the 
early documents stimulated Tregelles to study the 
textual questions more thoroughly in order to relieve 
the existing uncertainty. The favourable reception 
of his "Book of Revelation in Greek . . . with a new 
English Version" published with a "Prospectus of a 
(Vitical Edition of the Greek New Testament, now in 
Preparation" encouraged him to continue the arduous 
course of studies he had begun. After collating all the 
more important manuscripts which were to be found 
in England, he visited the libraries of Rome, Flor- 
ence, Modena, Venice, Munich, Basle, Paris, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Wolfenbuttel, and Utrecht for an accurate 
study of their respective codices. It has been noted 
that when the results of Tregelles differ from those of 
Tischeialorf, the former are usually correct. He was 
enabled to publish the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark in 1857 ; those of St. L\ike and St. John in 1861 ; 
the Acts and the C'atholic Epistles in 1865 ; the Pauline 
Epistles in 1869-70. While engaged on the last chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse, he had a stroke of apoplexy, so 
that this part had to be finished by the hand of a 
friend (1872). Seven years later, Ilort and Streane 
added "Prolegomena" to the work of Tregelles. A 
reprint of the text without its critical apparatus ap- 
peared in 1887. The character of the work is well 
described by its title, "The Greek New Testament, 
Edited from Ancient Authorities, with their Various 
Readings in full, and the Latin Version of Jerome" 
(London, 1857-79). 

(6) The textual labours of Tregelles and Tischen- 
dorf were, to a certain extent, overshadowed by the 
work acliieved by the two eminent Cambridge scholars, 
Brook Foss Westentt and Fenton John Anthony Hort. 
Like their predecessors, they acknowled^d and fol- 
lowed the principles of Lachmann; but they differed 
from Lachmann as well as from Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelies in utilizing and systematizing the genealogical 
grouping of the ancient readings, thus connecting their 
labours w ith the views of Bengel and Griesbach. They 
distinguished four brandies of textual tradition, (a) 
The Western has a tendency to paraphrase tlie text 
and to interpolate it from parallel passages and other 
sources. It is found mainly in Codex D, the old Latin 
Version, and partly in Cureton^s Syriac manuscript, 
(b) The Alexandrian is purer than the Western, but 
contains changes of a grammatical character. It is 
found in the oldest uncial codices, except in B (and 
part of n), a number of cursive manuscripts, and the 
Egyptian versions, (c) The Syrian is a mix! arc of all 
the other texts, or at least it contains some of the 
characteristics of all the others. It is fouinl in the 
later uncials, and in most of the cursive manuscripts 
and versions, (d) The neutral text comes nearest to 
the original text, being almost itlentical w’ith it. Its 
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pure form is found nowhere, but the readings of K and 
some of the oldest uncials, especially of B, give us the 
nearest approach to it. As to the value of the several 
classes of readings, Hort believes that most of the 
Western and Alexandrian, and all the Syrian must be 
rejected ; the^ latter he finds nowhere before the mid- 
dle of the third century. All the necessary explana- 
tions have been collected in a volume accompanying 
Westcott and Hort^s “New Testament in the Original 
Greek (Cambridge and London, 1881). The volume 
contains an introduction (324 pages) and an appendix 
(173 pages). The introduction treats of the necessity 
of Textual New-Testament Criticism (pp. 4-18), of its 
various methods (19-72), of the application of its prin- 
ciples to the restoration of the New-Testament text 
(73-287), and finally of the character, the aim, and 
the arrangement of the new edition (288-324). The 
appendix contains critical comments on difiicult pas- 
sage (pp. 1-140), notes on certain orthographic and 
grammatical discrepancies between the ancient codi- 
ces (pp. 141-173), and finally a complete list of the 
Old-Testament passages employed in the New (pp. 
174-188). The volume containing the text of West- 
cott and HorCs edition was printed also separately in 
the year of the first appearance. In 1885 (1887, etc.) 
the text appeared separately in a volume of smaller 
size, and in 1895-96 both volumes of the original work 
were published anew in their larger fonu. 

(7) Westcott and Hort's Greek New Testament, 
though hailed with delight by a great number of textual 
critics, did not meet with unchallenged praise. Among 
the dissenters w^ere Godet, Wunderlich, Dobschutz, 
Julicher, Bousset, and Burgon (The Revision Revised; 
The Quarterly Review, 1881-82; 2nd edit., London, 
1885). Of these, some object to Westcott and Hort's 
method, others to their appreciation of (bdex B, 
others to their attitude towards the so-called Western 
readings, others, finally, uphold the claims of the 
Receive(l Text. In the third and fourth editions of his 
“Plain Introduction to the Griticism of the New Tes- 
tament F. H. Scrivener writes against the views of 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott-IIort ;hc favours 
the readings of the later manuscripts in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Greek New-Testament text, and advocates 
the return to a text-form similar to the Received Text. 
Among his various publications we may notice “The 
New Testament in the Original Greek, together with 
the Variations Adopted in the Revised Version (New 
Edition, London, 1894) and his various collations of 
texts (Twenty Manuscripts of the Gospels, London, 
1853; (Collation of Codex Sinaiticus with the Received 
Text, Cambridge and London, 1863, 1867). Here 
may be mentioned also “ The Greek Testament with a 
critically revised text, a digest of various readings, 
marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, 
prolegomena, and a critical and exegetical commen- 
tary edited by Henry Alford, afterwards Dean of 
Canterbury (London, 1849-1857 ; sixth edition, 1871). 
Tischendorf was of opinion that Alford ^s revision of 
the text was not satisfactory. Again, “The New Tes- 
tament in the Original Greek, with Notes and Intro- 
duction^^ (London, 1856-60 ; newly edited with index, 
1867), by Christopher Wordsworth, Canon of West- 
minster, is a mixture of the texts of Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Elzevir. Finally, in connex- 
ion with the Revised Edition, Professor C. Palmer, of 
Oxford, published “The Greek Testament, with the 
Ridings adopted by the Revisers of the Authorised 
Version^' (Oxford, 1881 ; Clarendon Press). 

(8) Among the chief works dealing with the textual 
restoration of the Greek New Testament which have 
appeared in recent years, we must mention the edition 
of B. Weiss: Part 1, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse (Leipzig, 1894, Hinrichs); Part II, The Pauline 
Epistles together with Hebr. (1896); Part III, The 
Gospels (lS)0). A manual edition of this text ap- 
peared 1^2-05, in three volumes; the mistakes of the 


first issue were corrected as far as possible. Richard 
Francis Weymouth edited in a handy form “The Re- 
sultant Greek Testament*' (London, 1886, Elliot 
Stock; cheap edition, 1892 and 1896; third edition, 
1905) ; in it he gives us the text on which the majority 
of modern editors are agreed, together with all the 
readings of Stephens (1550), Lachmann, Tre^lles, 
Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, Weiss, the Bale Edition 
(18}^), Westcott-Hort, and the Revision Committee, 
with an introduction by J. J. St. Perowne. The editor 
may not give the reader anything of his own, but he 
furnishes an amount of textual erudition which the 
Bible student can hardly afford to neglect. Dr. E. 
Nestle has edited a “Novum Testamentum Greece 
cum apparatu critico" (Stuttgart, 1898, 1899, 1901, 
1903, 1904, 1906) based on the four most prominent 
of the recent texts: Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, Wey- 
mouth, and Weiss. All the variants of the four edi- 
tions, excepting as to minor details, are noted, so that 
the reader obtains at a glance the results of the fore- 
most textual criticism on any given text. It would be 
difficult indeed to contrive a handier and more com- 
plete edition of the Greek text than this of Nestle 's, 
which seems likely to become the Received Text of the 
twentieth century. 

(9) It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that 
Nestle s text cannot l>e recommended to the general 
Catholic reader. Not to mention other shortcoming, 
it places John, v, 4, and vii, 53-viii, 11, among the 
foot-notes, and represents Mark, xvi, 9-20, together 
with an alternative ending of the Second Gospel, as a 
“Western non-interpolation", suggesting that it is an 
ancient Eastern interpolation of the sacred text. 
Tlie rules of the new Index enumerate with precision 
those classes of Catholics who may read texts like that 
of Nestle; others must content themselves with one 
or another of the following editions: P. A. Gratz re- 
edited the Complutensian text (Tubingen, 1821; Fus); 
L. Van Ess pimlished a combination of the Complu- 
tensian and the Erasrnian text (Tubin^n, 1827; 
Fus); Jaumann adheres closely to the edition of Titt- 
mann (Munich, 1832; Lindauer); we have already 
mentioned Tischendorf's text prepared for ("atholic 
readers under the influence of I. M. Jager ( Paris, 1847, 
1851, 1859); Reithmayr produced a combination of 
this latter edition and that of Lachmann (Munich, 
1847; Ratisbon, 1851); V. l^och derived his text, as 
far as possible, from the Codex Vaticanus (Ratisbon, 
1862); Tauchnitz published, with the approbation f)f 
the proper ecclesiastical authority of Dresden, Theile’s 
text almost without change, together with the text 
of the Latin Vulgate; Brandscheid edited the Greek 
text and the Latin Vulgate of the New Testament in 
such a way as to bring the fonner as much as possible 
into agreement with the latter (Freiburg, 1901, etc.); 
finally, M. Hetzenauer published his “ Novum Testa- 
mentum Gracce" (Innsbruck, 1904, Wagner), repn>- 
ducing in separate form the Greek text of his Greek- 
Latin edition (1896-98). He is more independent of 
the Vulgate text than Brandscheid, and he adds the 
more important variants in the margin, or in foot- 
notes, or again in an apffendix critica. 

(10) It must not be imagined that the textual crit- 
icism of the New Testament has arrived at a state that 
can be regarded a.s final. Without doing injustice to 
the splendid results attained by the labours of the 
scholars enumerated in this article, it must be con- 
fessed that the condition of the textual criticism of 
the New Testament is more uncertain to-day than it 
was twenty years ago. The uncertainty springs mainly 
from the doubts of our critics as to the real value of 
the Western resuiings. Professor Blass may exagger- 
ate the importance of these Western readings, at 
least with regard to the Book of Acts, when he consid- 
ers them as the transcript of the inspired writer's 
first or rough copy, while he identifies the Eastern with 
the copy actually sent out to Antioch. Even if stu- 
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dents repudiate Blass's view, they will be influenced by 
3bhe conservative work of fi. von Soden, which is now 
(1908) in course of publication (Die Schriften des NT. 
in ihrer &liesten erreicbbaren Textgestalt hergestellt 
auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte, Berlin, Duncker). 
The writer distinguishes three gjt)ups of readings: 
most manuscripts present the Antiochene text, which 
is probably the recension of Lucian, called K; about 
fifty witnesses represent the Egyptian text, probably 
the recension of Hesychius, denoted by H; the third 
group, denoted by I, is the Vulgate of Palestine. An 
investigation of the original form and the develop- 
ment of each of these recensions gives rise to a number 
of subdivisions. Tlie problem for the textual critic is 
to discover the archetype which lies in each case at 
the bottom of the three recensions. If von Soden's 
method should eventually prove to be false, it may at 
least contribute to the improvement of our Greek 
New-Testament editions. 

Several soumefl have been mentioned in the ooiirHe of the 
arti<‘le. We mi[^t refer the reader for a list of the other pnn- 
cipal authore to Kaulkn-Weltk-Hundhauskn in Kirchrnler , 

P V. IJibelauagnben, or to von Gebhardt in Realencudopitdie, 
Lk Lmono, Bwlwtheca sacra, ed. March (Halle, 1778), I, 187 
eqq.; 1<ohknmi'1.lf;% Handbuch fur die Lxieratur der biblischen 
Krihk und Exegese (C»fittin|Kcn,1797),l, 278 Hqq.; Hua, hhnleitung 
in die Schrtften des NeuenTestanu-nts (4th eu., Stuttgart, 1847), 
I, 2^ sqq.; Tregelles, An Account of the Printed Tirt of the 
(irevk New Testament (Ixindon, 1854); Horne and 'rRKGEi.LKB, 
An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of tfu‘ New Testament 
(London, 1K50), 116 »qq , 648 sqq.; O’Callaoh an, A List of 
Editions of the Holy Scriptures and parts theieof printed in 
Amrricxi previous to ISfiO (Albany, 1861); llErss, bibliotheca 
Novi Testamenti Grasci (Brunswirk, 1872); Hacl, A ('ntical 
Bibliography of the Greek Niw Testament as Published in America 
(Philadelphia, 1883); HiTNoiiArsKN, Editiown dfs neutesta- 
mentlichen Texies und Schrtften zur neutestamentlichen Textkntik 
seit iMchmann in Literar. Handweiser { IHH2 ),\ V2 \ noq ; Sen aff. .1 
Com^mon to the Greek Testament ami the English Version (3rd 
e<i , New Y<nk, 1888), 407 Hoq ; Rroc;, Die neutestamentliche 
Textkntik seit Lachmann (Zurich, 1892); Lfcah, Tt riual Criti- 
cism and the Acts of the Apostles in Dublin Review ( 1894), SOaqq ; 
Blahm, Acta A postolorum etc. (Gottingen, 1895); In , Acta 
Apustolorum, etc (Lemzig, 1896); Id , Evangelium sk. Johan- 
n/'W (Leipzig, 1902); Grf.oory, 7'rrtkrit\k des Ntuen Testamm- 
its (Ivcipzig, 1902); Gregory, ('anon and Text of the N. T (New 
York, 1907); von Sookn, Die Schriften des NT in ihrer 
altesten crreichbaren Textgestalt etc (Berlin, 1902, 1906) 

A. J. Maas. 

Edmondsbuiy. See Britv St. Ed.monds. 

Edmund, Congregation of Saint, founded in 
1843, by Jean-Baptiste Muard, at Pontigiiy, France, 
for the work of popular missions. The ineinbers also 
devote themselves to parochial work, to the education 
of youth in seminaries and colleges, to tlie direction of 
pious associations, and to foreign missions. The 
mother-house is at Pontigny, but since the expulsion 
of the religious orders the superior general resides at 
Hitchin, England. In the United States, the congre- 
gation has two houses: a missionary house and apos- 
tolic scIkioI at Swanton, Vermont, for the training of 
young men who wish to study for the priesthood and 
the religious life ; and a college at Winooski, Vermont, 
with 12 fathers, 8 scholastics, and 100 pupils. 

E. M. Salmon. 

Edmund Arrowsmith, Venerable., English mar- 
tyr, b. in 1585 at Haddock; executed at Lancaster, 23 
Aug., 1628. He is of great reputation for the numer- 
ous favours, ^iritual and temporal, which are won 
through his **Holy Hand", still preserved as an object 
of veneration in the church of St. Oswald, Ashton, 
near the martyr's birthplace. His parents suffered 
much for their religion, and the future martyr was 
once, when a child, left shivering in his night-clothes 
by the pursuivants, who carried his parents off to 
Lancaster jail. He entered Douai (-olle^ in 1^5, 
but ill-health compelled him to interrupt nis studies; 
he was, however, ordained priest in 1612. Lanca- 
shire was the scene of his missionary labours and he 
was eminent for “fervour, zeal and ready wit". Ap- 



lively discussion with him and his ministers. Regain- 
ing nis liberty he entered the Society of Jesus in 1623, 
and made his no viceship on the Mission, retiring to 
Essex for a spiritual retreat. He was eventually be- 
trayed by false brethren, tried at Lancaster in 1628, 
and was found guilty of high treason for being a 
Jesuit priest and a seducer in religion. His fellow- 
prisoner, Father John South worth, afterwards a mar- 
tyr, absolved him as he went forth to undergo the 
usual butchery. 

Challoner, Missionary Priests (1874), II, 68; Foley, 
Records of the English Province, »S. j., II, 24 sqq.; Gjllow, 
Bibl. Did. Eng. Cath., I, 62. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Edmund Campion, Blessed, English Jesuit and 
martyr; he was the son and namesake of a Catholic 
bookseller, and was b. in London, 25 Jan., 1540; exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, 1 Dec., 1581. A city company sent 
the promising child to a grammar school and to Christ 
Church Hospital. 

When Mary Tudor 
entered London in 
state as (pieen, he 
was the schoolboy 
chosen to give the 
Latin salutatory 
to her majesty. Sir 
Thomas W^hite, 
lord mayor, who 
built and endow- 
ed St. John’s Col- 
lege at Oxford, ac- 
cepted ( ’ampion 
as one of his first 
scholars, appoint- 
ed him junior fel- 
low at seventeen, 
and, dying, gave 
him his last mes- 
sages for his aca- 
demic family. 

(’ainpion shone at 
Oxford ill 15(K), Blkhskd Camfion 

when he delivered 

one oration at the reburial of Amy Robsart, and another 
at the funeral of the founder of his own college ; and for 
twelve years he was to be followed and imitated as no 
man ever was in an hmglish university except himself 
and Newman. He took both his degrees, and became a 
celebrated tutor, and, by 1508, junior proctor. Queen 
Elizabeth had visited Oxford two years before ; she and 
Dudley, then chancellor, won by (-ampion’s bearing, 
beauty, and wit, bade him ask for what he would. 
Successes, local responsibilities, and allurements, his 
natural ease of disposition, the representations, above 
all, of his friend Bishop ( -heyney of Gloucester, blinded 
Campion in regard to his course as a Catholic: he took 
the Oath of Supremacy, and deacon's orders according 
to the new rite. Afterthoughts developing into scru- 
ples, scruples into anguish, he broke off his happy 
Oxford life when his proctorship ended, and betook 
himself to Ireland, to await the reopening of Dublin 
University, an ancient papal foundation temporarily 
extinct. Sir Henry Sidney, the lord deputy, was in- 
terested in (^impion's future as well as in the revival 
which, however, fell through. With Philip Sidney, 
then a boy, Campion was to have a touching inter- 
view in 1577. 

As too Catholic minded an Anglican, Campion was 
suspected, and exposed to danger. Hidden in friendly 
houses, he composeil his treatise called “A History 
of Ireland”. Written from an English standpoint it 
^vc much offence to the native Irish, and was severely 
criticized, in the next century, by Geoffrey Keating in 
his Irish histo^ of Ireland. Urged to further effort 
by the zeal of Gregory Martin, he crossed to England 
in disguise and under an assumed name, reaching 
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London in time to witness the trial of one of the 
earliest Oxonian martyrs, Dr. John Storey. Campion 
now recognized his vocation and hastened to the 
seminary at Douai. Cecil lamented to Richard Stani- 
hurst the expatriation of *^one of the diamonds of 
En|;land ’ At Douai Campion remained for his theo- 
logical course and its lesser degree, but then set out as 
a barefoot pilgrim to Rome, arriving there just before 
the death of St. Francis Borgia; ‘°for I meant*', as 
he said at his examination, to enter into the Society 
of Jesus, thereof to vow and to be professed". This 
he accomplished promptly in April (1573), being the 
first novice received by Mercurianus, the fourth general. 
As the English province was as yet non-existent, he was 
allotted to that of Bohemia, entering on his noviceship 
at Prague and passing his probation year at Brunn in 
Moravia. Returning to Prague, he taught in the col- 
lege and wrote a couple of sacred dramas; and there 
he was ordained in 1578. Meanwhile, Dr. Allen was 
organizing the apostolic work of the English Mission, 
and rejoiced to secure Fathers Robert Parsons and 
Edmund Campion as his first Jesuit helpers. In the 
garden at Bninn, Campion had had a vision, in which 
Our Lady foretold to him his martyrdom. Comrades 
at Prague were moved to make a scroll for P. 
Edtnundus Campianus Martyr ^ and to mint a pro- 

g hetic garland of roses within his cell. Parsons and 
ampion set out from Rome, had many adventures, 
and called upon St. Charles Borromeo in Milan, and 
upon Beza in Geneva. Campion was met in London, 
and fitly clothed, armed, and mounted by a devoted 
young convert friend. His office Wfis chiefly to reclaim 
Catholics who were wavering or temporizing under the 
pressure of governmental tyranny; l)ut his zeal to win 
Protestants, his preaching, his whole saintly and sol- 
dierly personalitv, made a general and profound im- 

S ression. An alarm was raised and he fled to the 
lorth, where he fell again to writing and produced his 
famous tract, the Decern Ratioiies". He returned to 
London, only to withdraw again, this time towards 
Norfolk. A spy, a former steward of the Roper family, 
one George Eliot, was hot upon his track, and ran him 
and others ilown at Lyforcl Grange near Wantage in 
Berkshire on 17 July, 1581. 

Amid scenes of violent excitement. Campion was 
derisively paraded through the streets of his native 
city, bound hand and foot, riding backwards, with a 
paper stuck in his hat to denote the “seditious Jesuit". 
First thrown into Little Ease at the Tower, he was 
carried privately to the house of his old patron, the 
Earl of Leicester; there he encountered the queen 
herself, and received earnest proffers of liberty and 

§ referments would he but forsake his papistry. 

iopton having tried in vain the same blandishments, 
on Campion's return to the Tower, the priest was then 
examin^ under torture, and was reported to have 
betrayed those who had harboured him. Several 
arrests were made on the strength of the lie. He 
had asked for a public disputation. But when it came 
off in the Norman chapel of the Tower, before the 
Dean of St. Paul's and other divines. Campion had 
been denied opportunity to prepare his debate, and 
had bean severely racked. Thus weakened, he stood 
through the four long conferences, without chair, 
table, or notes, and stood undefeated. Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, who was looking on in the flush of 
worldly pride, became thereby inspired to return to 
God's service. The privy council, at its wits' end over 
so purely spiritual a “traitor", hatched a plot to im- 
peach Campion's loyalty, and called in the hirelings 
Eliot and Munday as accusers. A ridiculous trial 
ensued in Westminster Hall, 20 Nov., 1581 . Campion, 
pleading not guilty, was quite unable to hold up his 
often-wrenched right arm, seeing which, a fellow- 
prisoner, first kissing it, raised it for him. He made a 
magnificent defence. But the sentence was death, by 
hanging, drawing, and quartering: a sentence re- 


ceived by the martyrs with a joyful shout of Hoic dies 
and Te Deum, Campion, with Sherwin and Briant, 
who were on a separate hurdle, was drag^ to Tyb^ 
on 1 December. Passing Newgate arch/he lifted him- 
self as best he could to salute the statue of Our Lady 
still in situ. On the scaffold, when interrupted and 
taunted to express his mind concerning the Bull of 
Pius V excommunicating Elizabeth, he answered only 
by a prayer for her, “your Queen and my Queen". 
He was a Catholic Englishman with political opinions 
which were not Allen^, though he died, as much as 
ever Felton did, for the primacy of the Holy See. The 
people loudly lamented his fate; and another great 
harvest of conversions began. A wild, generoui^ 
hearted youth, Henry Walpole, standing by, got his 
white doublet stained with Campion's bl(^; the inci- 
dent made him, too, in time, a Jesuit and a martyr. 

Historians of all schools are agreed that the charges 
against Campion were wholesale sham. They praise 
his high intelligence, his beautiful gaiety, his fiery 
energy, his most chivalrous gentleness. lie had 
renounced all opportunity for a dazzling career in a 
world of master men. Evety tradition of Edmund 
Campion, every remnant of his written words, and not 
least his unstudied golden letters, show us that he was 
nothing less than a man of genius; truly one of the 

f reat Elizabethans, but holy as none other of them all. 
le was beatified by Pope Leo XIII on 9 Dec., 
1886. Relics of him are nreserved in Rome and 
Prague, in London, Oxford, Stony hurst, and Roe- 
hampton. A not very convincing portrait was made 
soon after his death for the Gesu in Rome under the 
supervision of many who had known him. Of this 
there is a copy in oils at Stony hurst, and a brilliantly 
engraved print in Hazart's “ Kerckelycke Historic " 
(Antwerp, 1669), Vol. Ill (Enghelandt, etc.), though 
not in every copy of that now scarce work. 

Campio'^’h Histone of Ireland first publisheil by 8t\ni- 
iiuiisT in Hotjnhhld, Chronicles then in Wark’s book 

under the same title 0633), and a«ain by the Hibernia Press 
(Dublin, 1800); Edmundi i'ampmni Decern Hatimies vt aha 
Opuscula, carefully edited (Antwerp, 1631); thi8 ineludeil 
Orations, Lcttirs, and the Narratio Divoitii Hennci VIII, 
Hvgis Anghce, ah Uxore el ah Ecclaid, first printed by 
Harpesullp. 1'here is no modern e<l. or tr. The standard 
biography is »Simpho\, Edmund Campion, Jesuit Protomartyr of 
England (Lornlon, 1S66; reissup<l, London, 1907) Accounts of 
Campion’s life, labours, and death are in Ciiallonkr, Memoirs 
of Missionary Priests; Folly, Records of the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus, and St\nton, Menologg of England and 
Wales. The article on Campion by Cooper in the Diet. Nat. 
Biog. and that in (liLixiw, Ihbl Did. Eng. Cath. are based, in 
phrase, as in fact, ufKin Simpson, ov cit A much better ac- 
count 18 contained in Lives of the English Martyrs, completed 
and ed. by Camm (2 vols., London. 1906), II, 266-367. A 
sketch by Goldie appears in The English Martyrs (Catholic 
Truth Society, 2 voIb., London, 1S92). For minor points con- 
nected with Campion see The Month (AuKust. 1893; September, 
1897; January', 1906); and The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
XII, Senes III, 1891, pp 629, 726. Besides a bibhoRraphy in 
Gilix>w, pp 385-392, there is a more extensive one in Simpron, 
Appendix, itself ffmndod on dk Bac'kkr, liihl des Ecriv de la 
c ae J. A small bcKik rlevoted to him is The Blessed Edmund 
Campion in the St. Nicholas Senes (Ixmdon, 1908) 

L. I. Gitiney. 


Edmund Rich, Saint, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
England, b. 20 November, c. 1180, at Abingdon, six 
miles from Oxford; d. 16 Nov., 1240, at Soissy, 
France. His early chronology is somewhat uncer- 
tain. His parents, Reinald (Reginald) and Mabel 
Rich, were remarkable for piety. It is said that his 
mother constantly wore hair-cloth, and attended 
almost every night at Matins in the abbey church. 
His father, even during the lifetime of his mother, 
entered the monastery of Eynsham in Oxfordshire. 
Edmund hi^ two sisters and at least one brother. 
The two sisters became nuns at (/atesby. From 
his earliest years he was taught by his mother to prac- 
tise acts of penance, such as fasting on Saturdays on 
bread and water, and wearing a hair shirt. When old 
enough he wm sent to study at Oxford. While there, 
the Child Christ appeared to him while he was walking 
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alone in the fields. In memory of what passed be- 
tween him and Christ on that occasion, he used every 
night to sign his forehead with the words ** Jesus of 
Nazareth a custom he recommended to others. 
Anxious to preserve purity” of mind and body, Ed- 
mund made a vow of chastity, and as a pledge thereof 
he procured two rings • one ne placed on the finger of 
Our Lady’s statue in St. Mary’s, Oxford, the other he 
himself wore. 

About 1195, in company with his brother Richard, 
he was sent to the schools of Paris. Thenceforward, 
for several years, his life was spent between Oxford 
and Paris. He taught with success in both universi- 
ties. After having devoted himself to the study of 
theology, Edmund acquired fame as a preacher, and 
was commissioned to preach the Sixth Crusade in 
various parts of England. All this time his aasteri- 
ties were very great. Most of the night he spent in 
prayer, and the little sleep he allowed himself was 
taken without lying down. Though thus severe to 
himself, he was gentle and kind towards others, espe- 
cially to the poor and sick, whom sometimes he per- 
sonally attended. In 1222 Edmund l>ecame treasurer 
of Salisbury cathedral. Ten years later he was ap- 
pointed to the Archbishopric of Canterbury by 
Oregory IX and consecrated 2 April, 12;M. 

Notwithstanding the gentleness of his disposition, 
he firmly defend<^ the rights of Church and State 
against the exactions and usurpations of Henry III. 
He visitcnl Rome in 12.37 to plead his cause in person. 
This fearless policy brought him into conflict, not only 
with the king and his party, but also with the monks 
of Rochester and (’anterbury. Determined opposi- 
tion met him fnim all sides, and constant appeals were 
carricnl to Rome over his head. In conseejuence, a 
papal legate was sent to England, but Henrv adroitly 
managed the legate’s authority to nullify Edmund .s 
power. Unable to force the king to give over the con- 
trol of vacant lienofiees, and determined not to counte- 
nance evil and injustice, Edmuiul sa>v he could not 
longer remain in England. In 1240 he retiml to the 
f'istercian Ablx*y of I’ontigny. Here he lived like a 
simple religious till the summer heat drove him to 
Soissy, where he died. \N'ithin six years he was can- 
onized by Innocent IV. His bcsly was taken to 
Pontigny,-and numerous miracles have been wrought 
at his .shrine. Notwith.standing the devastation 
that from time to time has overtaken Pontigiiy, 
the botly of St. E<iinund is still venerated in its abbey 
ehurch. Important relics of the saint are preserved 
nt Westminster Cathedral; St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware; Portsmouth Cathedral, and Erdington Abliey. 
The ancient proper Mass of St. Edmund, taken from 
the Sarum Missal, is us<*d in tlie Diocese of Ports- 
mouth, of which St. Edmund is patron. In Septem- 
ber, 1874, 350 English pilgrims vLsiteil St. Edmund’s 
shrine. The communitv, knowm as Fathers of St. 
Edmund, were forced to leave their home at Pontigny, 
by the Associations law\ The '*Speculuin Ecclesi® ’, 
an ascetical treatise, and the ‘'Provincial Constitu- 
tions” are the most important of St. Edmund’s 
WTitings. 


Bejiidw the three ancient lives of St. Edmund hy Ma-^hkw 
Pakis, Robkrt Bacon, and 11obr.bt Rich, there i» a fourth 
asenbed to Bbrtrandof Pontionv in Martkne an» 
The«auru8 Anecdotorum. For a complete account of the Moo. 
recorde, the rentier ilt referretl to Wallace,^"/, hdmurul of Can- 
tcrbvru (Ixjndon, 1S93), 1-18. and to de I^ravicini, St. Ed- 
murvi of Abingdon (Ivondon. 1898), xiii-xlii; Butler. Li tvs of the 
>Sa»nf*, 16th Nov.; S. Edmund Archbp of ran/rrhMrw( London, 
1846) (Traetarian); Ward. St. Edmund Archbp. of Canterbury 
(London, 1903); Archer in Diet, of Sat. Ihog., b. v. 

CoLUMBA Edmonds. 


Bdnrand the Martyr, Saint, King of Ewt Ang^li^ b. 
about 840 ; d. at Hoxne, Suffolk, 20 November , 8/0. The 
earliest and most reliable accounts repre^nt St. Ed- 
mund as descended from the preceding kings of East 
Anglia, though, according to later legends, he was bom 


at Nuremberg (Germany), son to an otherwise unknown 
King Alcmund of Saxony. Though only about fifteen 
years old when crowned in 855, Edmund showed him- 
self a model ruler from the first, anxious to treat all 
with equal justice, and closing his ears to flatterers and 
untrustworthy informers. In his eagerness for prayer 
he retired for a year to his royal tower at Hunstanton 
and learned the whole Psalter by heart, in order that 
he might afterwards recite it regularly. In 870 he 
bravely repulsed the two Danish chiefs Hinguar and 
Ilubba who had invaded his dominions. Tney soon 
returned with overwhelming numbers, and pressed 
terms upon him which as a tnristian he felt bound to 
refuse. In his desire to avert a fruitless massacre, he 
disbanded his troops and himself retired towards 
Framlingham; on tne w^ay he fell into the hands of 
the invaders. Having loaded him with chains, his 
captors conducted him to Hinguar, whose impious 
demands he again rejected, declaring his religion 
dearer to him than his life. His martyrdom took 
place in 870 at Hoxne in Suffolk. After beating him 
with cudgels, the Danes tied him to a tree, and cruelly 
tore his flesh with whips. Throughout these tortures 
Edmund continued to call upon the name of Jesus, un- 
til at last, exasperated by his constancy, his enemies 
began to discharge arrows at him. This cruel sport 
was continued until his body had the appearance of a 
porcupine, when Hinguar commanded his head to be 
struck off. From his first burial-place at Hoxne his 
relics were removed in the tenth century to Beodrics- 
worth, since called St. Edmundsbury, where arose the 
fjinious abbey of that name. His feast Is observed 20 
Nov., and he is represented in C-hristian art with 
sw'ord and arrow, the instruments of his torture. 

Tjiom^s Arnold, Memortals of St, Edmund ' h Abbey in R. S, 
(Londtm, 1890), oontuminK Abbo or Fleuhy, Pasaio S. Ead- 
muiidi ^985), anti (lAifpiUDUs de Fontibub, hifantia S Ead- 
mutuli (<• 1150); Tynemouth and Capgrave, Nova Legenda 
Anglia , ed IIohbtm\n (Oxford, 1901); Hutlkk, Livea of the 
Saints (Dnhlin, 1872); Mackinlay, Saint Edmund King and 
Martyr (London, 1893). 

G. E. Phillips. 

Education, — In General. — In the broadest sense, 
education includes all those experiences by w^hich in- 
telligence is developed, knowledge acquired, and char- 
acter formed. In a narrower sense, it is the work done 
by certain agencies and in.stitutions, the home and the 
school, for the express purpose of training immature 
minds. The child Is born wdth latent capacities which 
must be developed so as to fit him for the activities and 
duties of life. The meaning of life, therefore, of its 
purposes and values as understood by the educator, 
primarily determines the nat ure of his w’ork. Educa- 
tion aims at an ukal, and this in turn depends on the 
view' that is taken of man and his destiny, of his rela- 
tions to Oo<l, to his fellowmen, and to the physical 
world. The content of education is furnished by the 
previous acquisition of mankind in literature, art, and 
science, in moral, social, and religious principles. The 
iniieritance, however, contains elements that differ 
greatly in value, both as mental possessions and as 
means of culture; hence a selection is necessary^ and 
this must be guided largely by the educational ideal. 
It will also be influence by the consideration of the 
educative jyrocess. Teaching must be adapted to the 
needs of the developing mind, and the endeavour to 
make the adaptation more thorough results in theo- 
ries and methods w^hich are^ or should be, based on 
the findings of biology, physiology, and psychology. 

The work of education begins normally in the home; 
but it is, for obvious reasons, continued in institutions 
where other teachers stand in place of the parents. 
To secure efficiency it is necessaiy that each school be 
properly organized., that the teachers be qualified, and 
that tile subjects of instruction be wisely cho^n. 
Since the school, moreover, is so largely responsible 
for the intellectual and moral formation of those who 
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will later, as members of society, be useful or harmful, 
there is evidently needed some hi^er direction than 
that of the individual teacher, in order that the pur- 
pose of education may be realized. Both the Church 
and the State, therefore, have interests to safeguard; 
each in its own sphere must exercise its authority, if 
education is to strive for the true ideal through the 
best content and by the soundest methods. It is thus 
obvious that education at any given time expresses 
the dominant ide^ in philosophy, religion, and science, 
while, in its practical control, the existing relations be- 
tween the temporal power and the spiritual assume 
concrete form. As, moreover, these ideas and rela- 
tions have varied considerably in the course of time, it 
is quite intelligible that a solution of the central eau- 
cational problems should be sought in history ; and it is 
further beyond question that historical study, in this 
as in other departments, has a manifold utility. But 
a mere recital of facts is of little avail unless certain 
fundamental principles be kept in view, and unless the 
fact of Christian revelation be given its due impor- 
tance. It is needful, then, to distinguish the constant 
elements in education from those that are variable; 
the former including man^s nature, destiny, and rela- 
tions to God, the latter all those changes in theory, 
practice, and organization which affect the actual 
conduct of educational work. It is with the first 
aspect of the subject that the present article is 
mainly concerned ; and from this standpoint education 
may be defined as that form of social activity whereby, 
unaer the direction of mature minds and by the use of 
adequate means, the physical, intellectual, and moral 
powers of the immature human being are so developed 
as to prepare him for the accomplishment of his life- 
work here and for the attainment of his eternal destiny. 
Neither this nor any other definition was formulated 
from the beginning. In primitive times the helpless- 
ness and needs of the child were so obvious that his 
elders by a natural impulse gave him a training in the 
rude arts that enablea him to procure the necessaries 
of life, while they taught him to propitiate the hidden 
powers in each object of nature, and handed on to him 
the tribal customs and traditions. But of education 
properly so called the savage knows nothing, and 
much less does he busy himself with theory or plan. 
Even civilized peoples carry on the work of education 
for a long time before they begin to reflect upon its 
meaning, and such reflection is guided by philosophical 
speculation and by established social, religious, and 
political institutions. Often, too, their theorizing is 
the work of exceptional minds, and presents a hi^ier 
ideal than might be inferred from their educational 
ractice. Nevertheless, an account of what was done 
y the principal peoples of antiquity will prove useful 
^ bringing out the profound modification which 
Cnristianity wrought. 

Oriental Education. — The invention of writing 
was of the utmost importance for the development of 
language and the keeping of records. The earliest 
texts, Aiefly of a religious nature, became the sources 
of knowledge and the means of education. Such were 
in China the writings of Confucius, in India the Vedas, 
in Egypt the Book of the Dead, in Persia the A vesta. 
The main purpose in having these books studied by 
youth was to secure uniformity of thought and cus- 
tom, and unvarying conformity with the past. In 
this respect Chinese education is typical. Tne sacred 
writings contained minute pre^riptions for conduct in 
every circumstance and station of life. These the 
pupil was obliged to memorize in a purely mechanical 
fashion; whether he understood the words as he re- 
peated them was quite indifferent. He simply stored 
his memoiy with a multitude of established forms and 
phrases, which subsequently he employed in the prep- 
aration of essays and in passing the governmental 
examinations. That he should learn to think for him- 
self was of course out of the question. With such a 


training, the development of free pen^nality was im- 
possible. In China, the family, with its sacred tradi- 
tions and its ancestor- worship, was dominant; in Per- 
sia, education was controlled by the S^te ; in Egypt 
by the priesthood; in India by the different cast^. 
Inere was, doubtless, in the Oriental mind a conscious- 
ness of personality; but no effort was made to 
strengthen it and give it value. On the contrary, the 
Hindu philosophy, which regarded knowled^ as the 
means of redemption from the miseries of life, placed 
that redemption itself in nirvana, the extinction of the 
individual through absorption into the being of the 
world. The position of woman was, in general, a de- 
graded one. Though the early training of the child 
devolved upon the mother, her responsibility brought 
with it no aignity. But little provision was made for 
the education of girls; their only vocation was to 
marry, bear children, and render service to the head of 
the family. 

In view of these facts, it cannot be said that educa- 
tion as the Western world conceives it owes any great 
debt to the East. It is true that some of the sciences, 
as mathematics, astronomy, and chronology, and some 
of the arts, as sculpture and architecture, were carried 
to a certain degree of perfection ; but the very success 
of Oriental ability and skill in these lines only empha- 
sizes by contrast the deficiencies of Oriental education. 
Even m the sphere of morality the same antagonism 
appears between precept and practice. It cannot and 
need not be denied that many of the sayings, e. g. of 
Confucius, evince a high ideal of virtue, while some of 
the Hindu proverbs, such as those of the “Pantscha- 
tant^a’^ are full of practical wisdom; Yet these facts 
only make it more difficult to answer the question : 
Why was the actual living of these people so far n»- 
moved from the fonnally accepted standards of virtue? 
Nevertheless, Oriental education has a peculiar sig- 
nificance; it shows quite plainly the consetiuences of 
sacrificing the individual to the interests of human in- 
stitutions, and of reducing education to a machine- 
like process, the aim of wmich Is to mould all minds 
upon one unchanging pattern; and it further shows 
how little can be accomplished for real education by 
despotic authority, which demands, and is satisfied 
with, an outward observance of custom and law\ (See 
Davidson, ^‘A History of Education*', New York, 
1901.) 

The Greeks. — If the education of the Oriental peo- 
ples was stationary, that of the Greeks exhibits a pro- 
gressive development which passes from one extreme 
to another through a variety of movements and reac- 
tions, of ideals and practice. What remains constant 
throughout Is the idea that the pumose of education is 
to train youth for citizenship. This, however, was 
conceivetf, and its realization attempted, in different 
ways by the several Gity-States. In Sparta, the child, 
according to the (’ode of Lycurgus, was the property of 
the State. From his seventh year onward he received 
a public training whose one object was to make him a 
soldier, by developing physical strength, courage, self- 
control, and obedience to law. It was a hard training 
in cymnastic exercises, with little attention to the in- 
tellectual side and less to the sesthetic; even music and 
dancing took on a military character. Girls were sub- 
jected to the same severe discipline, not so much to 
emphasize the eciuality of the sexes as to train the 
sturdy mothers of a warrior race. 

The ideal of Athenian education was the completely 
developed man. Beauty of mind and body, the culti- 
vation of every inlK)m faculty and energy, harmony 
between thought and life, decorum, temperance, and 
regularity-ysuch were the results simm at in the 
home and in the school, in social intercourse, and in 
civic relations. “ We are lovers of the beautiful **, said 
Pericl^, “yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate 
the mind without loss of manliness" (Thucydides, II, 
40). The means of cultm^ were music and gymnas- 
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tics, the former including history, poetry, the drama, 
oratory, and science, along with music in the narrower 
sense; while the latter comprised games, athletic exer- 
cises, and the training for military duty. That music 
was no mere ** accomplishment and that gymnastics 
had a higher aim than bodily stren^h or skill is evi- 
dent from what Plato tells us in the Protagoras'*. 
The Greeks indeed laid stress on courage, temperance, 
and obedience to law; and if their theoretical disquisi- 
tions could be taken as fair accounts of their actual 
practice, it would be difficult to find, among the prod- 
ucts of human thinking, a more exalted ideal. The 
essential weakness of their moral education was the 
failure to provide adequate sanction for the principles 
they formulated and for the counsels they gave to 
youth. The practice of l^eligion, whether in public 
services or in household worship, exerted but little in- 
fluence upon the formation of character. The Greek 
deities, after all, were no models for imitation; some of 
them could scarcely have been objects of reverence, 
since they were endowed with the weaknesses and pas- 
sions of men. Religion itself was mechanical anclex- 
ternal; it did not touch conscience nor awaken the 
sense of sin. As to the future life, the Greeks believed 
in the immortality of the soul; but this belief had little 
or no practical significance. Thus the motive for vir- 
tuous action was found, not in respect for Divine law 
nor in the hope of eternal reward, but simply in the de- 
sire to temper in due proportion the elements of hu- 
man nature. Virtue is not self-repression for the sake 
of duty, but, as Plato says, a kind of health and 
beauty and good habit of the soul"; while vice is “a 
disease and deformity and sickness of it”. The just 
man ” will so regulate his own character as to be on 
good terms with himself, and to set those three princi- 
ples [reason, passion, and desire] in tune together, as if 
thev were verily three chords of a harmony, a higher, 
and a lower, and a middle, and whatever may lie be- 
tw'een these; and after he lias bound all these together 
and reduced the many elements of his nature to a real 
unity as a temperate and duly harmonized man, he 
will then at length proceed to do whatever he may 
have to do" (Republic, IV, 443). This conception of 
virtue as a self-oalancing was closely bound up with 
that idea of personal worth which lias already been 
mentioned as the central element in Greek life and 
education. But the personality referre<l to was not 
that of man for the sake of his humanity, nor even 
that of the Greek for the sake of his nationality; it 
was the personality of the free citizen, and from citi- 
zenship tlic artisan and the slave were excluded. The 
mechanical arts were held in bad repute; and Aristotle 
declares that " they render tlie body and soul or intel- 
lect of free persons unfit for the exercise and practice 
of virtue" (Politics, V, 1337). A still more serious 
limitation, affecting not only their concept of human 
dignity, but their regard for human life as well, con- 
sisted in the exposure of children. This w’us practised 
at Sparta by the public authority, which destroyed the 
child that was unfit for the service of the State; while 
at Athens the fate of his offspring? was committed to 
the father and might be decided in accordance with 
purely personal interests. The mother's position was 
not much better than it had been in the Orient. 
Women were generally regarded as inferior l>einjM, 
" impotent for good, but clever contrivers of all evil ” 
(Euripides, Medea, 406). At best she was a means to 
an end, the bearing of children and the care of the 
household; her education conaetiuently w^as of the 
wanticst sort. The only exceptions were the hetoprw. 
i. e. the women who were outside the home circle and 
who writh greater freedom of living combined higher 
culture than the legitimate wife could hope for. 
Under such circumstances marriage implied for 
woman a lowering of personal worth that was in 
marked contrast with the ideals set up for the educa- 
tion of men. 


These ideals, again, underwent a decided change 
during the fifth centuiy b. c. In one respect at least 
it was a change for the better; it extendi the rights 
of citizenship. The constitution of Solon was set 
aside and that of Clisthenes adopted in its stead (509 
B. c.). The democratic character of the latter, with 
the increase in prosperity at home and the widening 
of foreim relations, afforded new opportunities for in- 
dividual ability and endeavour. This heightened 
activity, however, was not put forth in behalf of the 
common good, but rather for the advancement of per- 
sonal interests. At the same time morality was de- 
prived of even the outward support it had formerly 
drawn from religion; philosophy gave way to scepti- 
cism ; and education, while it became more intellectual, 
laid emphasis on form rather than on content. The 
most influential teachers were the Sophists, who sup- 
plied the growing demand for instruction in the art of 
public discussion and offered information on every 
sort of subject. Developing in practical directions 
the principle that “man is the measure of all things", 
they carried individualism to the extreme of subjec- 
tivism alike in the sphere of speculative thought and 
in that of moral conduct. The purposes of education 
were correspondingly modified, and new problems 
arose. Now that the old standards and basis of mor- 
ality had been rejected, the main question was to re- 
place them by others in which due allowance would l>e 
made on the one hand for individuality and on the 
other for social needs. The answer of Socrates was: 
“Know thyself*’ and “Knowledge is virtue", i. e. a 
knowledge tlrawn from personal experience, yet pos- 
sessing universal validity; and the means presenbed 
by him for obtaining such knowdedpe was his niaieu^ 
tics, i. e. the art of giving birth to ideas through the 
method of question and answer, by which he devel- 
oped the power of thinking. As an intellectual dis- 
cipline, this scheme had undoubted value; but it left 
unsolved the chief problem: how is knowledge, even 
of the highest kind, to be translated into action ? Plato 
offered a twofold solution. In the “Republic", set- 
ting out from his general theory that the idea alone is 
real, and that the good of each thing consists in har- 
mony with the idea w’hence it originated, he reaches 
the conclusion that knowledge consists in the per- 
ception of this harmony. The aim of education, 
therefore, is to develop knowledge of the good. So 
far, this scheme contains little more promise of prac- 
tical results than that of Socrates. But Plato adds 
that society is to be ruled by those who attain to this 
knowledge, i. e. by the philosophers; the other two 
classes, soldiers anil artisans, are subordinate, yet each 
individual, being assigned to the class for which his 
abilities fit him, reaches the highest self-development 
and contributes his share to the social weal. ^ In the 
“Laws", Plato attempts to revise and combine cer- 
tain elements of the Spartan and of the Athenian sys- 
tem; but this reactionary scheme met with no success. 

This problem, finally, was taken up by Aristotle in 
the “Ethics" and the “Politics". As in his philoso- 

K , so in his educational theory, he departs from 
;o*8 teaching. The goal for the individual as well 
as for society is happiness: “ What we have to aim at 
is the happiness of each citizen, and happiness con- 
sists in a complete activity ana practice of virtue" 
(Politics, IV) . More precisely, happiness is “ the con- 
scious activity of the highest part of man according to 
the law of his own excdlence, not unaccompanied by 
adequate, external conditions ’*. Merely to know the 
gooa does not constitute virtue; tliis knowledge must 
i^ue in practice, the goodness of the intellect (knowl- 
edge of universal truth) must be combined with good- 
ness of action. The three things which make men 
good and virtuous — nature, habit, and reason — “ must 
be in harmony with one another (for they do not 
always agree) ; men do many things against habit and 
nature, if reason persuades them that they ought. 
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We have already determined what natures are likely 
to be most easily moulded by the hands of the legisla- 
tor. All else is the work of education; we learn some 
things by habit and some by instruction** (Politics, 
Bk. VII). Education, however, must always be 
adapted to the peculiar character of the State: “The 
citizen should be moulded to suit the form of govern- 
ment under which he lives *’ (ibid. , VIII) . And again, 
“ It is r^t that the citizens should possess a capacity 
for affairs and for war, but still more for the enjoy- 
ment of peace or leisure; right that they should be 
capable of such actions as are indispensable and salu- 
tary, but still more of such as are moral jier se. It is 
with a view to these objects, then, that they should 
be educated while they are still children, and at all 
other ages, till they pass beyond the need of educa- 
tion** (ibid., IV). “Neither must we suppose that 
any one of the citizens belongs to himself, tor they all 
belong to the State, and are each of them a part of the 
State, and the care of each part is inseparable from 
the care of the whole** (ibid., VIII). 

In the theories of Plato and Aristotle are found the 
highest reaches of Hellenic thought regarding the pur- 
pose and nature of education. Each of these great 
thinkers established schools of philosophy, and each 
has profoundly affected the thought of all subsequent 
time, yet neither succeeded in providing an education 
sound and permanent enough to avert the moral and 
political downfall of the nation. The diffusion of 
Greek thought and culture throughout the world by 
conquest and colonization was no remedy for the 
evils which sprang from an exaggerated individualism. 
Once the idea was accepted that each man is his own 
standard of conduct, neither brilliancy of literary pro- 
duction nor fineness of philosophic speculation could 
revent the decay of patriotism, and of a virtue which 
ad never looked higher than the State for its sanction. 
Aristotle himself, at the close of his “Ethics**, points 
out the radical difficulty: “Now if arguments and 
theories were able by themselves to make people 
good, they would, in the words of Theognis, be enti- 
tled to receive high and great rewards, and it is with 
theories that we should have to provide ourselves. 
But the truth apparently is that, though they are 
strong enough to encourage and stimulate young men 
of liberal minds, though they are able to inspire with 
goodness a character that is naturally noble and sin- 
cerely loves the beautiful, they are incapable of con- 
verting the mass of men to goodness and Ijeauty of 
character.” No such “conversion” was aimed at by 
the Sophists. Appealing to the natural tendencies of 
the inaividual, tney developed a spirit of se^lfi.shness 
which in turn broke out in discord, thus opening the 
w’^ for the conquest of Greece by Roman arms. 

The Romans. — In striking contrast with the Greek 
character, that of the Romans was practical, utili- 
tarian, grave, austere. Their religion was serious, 
and it permeated their whole life, hallowing all its 
relations. The family, especially, was far more sacred 
than in Sparta or Athens, and the position of woman 
as wife and mother more exalted and influential. 
Still, as with the Greeks, the power of the father over 
the life of his child — patria poiestas — was absolute, and, 
in the earlier period at least, the exposure of children 
was a common practice. In fact the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables provided for the immediate destruction 
of deformed ofifspring and gave the father, during the 
whole life of his children, the right to imprison, sell, 
or slay them. Subsecjuently, however, a check w^as 

g laced on such practices. The ideal at which the 
Loman aimed was neither harmony nor happiness, 
but the performance of duty and the maintenance of 
his rights. Yet this ideal was to be realized through 
service to the State. Deep as was the family feeling, 
it was always subordinate to devotion to the publ^ 
weal. “ Parents are dear *’, said Cicero, “ and children 
and kindred, but all loves are bound up in the love of 


our common country** (De Officiis, 1, 17). Education 
therefore was essentially a preparation for civic duty. 
“ The children of the Romans are brought up that they 
may one day be able to be of service to the fatherland, 
and one must accordingly instruct them in the cus- 
toms of the State and in the institutions of their ances- 
tors. The fatherland has produced and brought us 
up that we may devote to its use the finest capacities 
of our mind, talent, and understanding. Therefore 
w'e must learn those arts whereby we may be of greater 
service to the State; for that I hold to be the highest 
wisdom and virtue.** 

These words express, at any rate, the spirit of the 
early Roman education. The home was the only 
school, and the parents the only teachers. Of scien- 
tific and ffisthetic training there was little or none. 
To learn the Law^s of the Twelve Tables, to become 
familiar with the lives of the men w’^ho had made Rome 
great, and to copy the virtues which he saw in his 
Father were the chief endeavour of the boy and youth. 
Thus the moral element predominated, and virtues of a 
practical sort w^ere inculcated: first of all piefos, obedi- 
ence to parents and to the gods; then prudence, fair 
dealing, counige, reverence, firmness, and earnestness. 
These qualities were to be developed, not by abstr^t 
or philosophical reasoning, but through the imitation 
of worthy models and, as far as possilile, of living con- 
crete examples. Vitw discirnus^ “We Icam for life**, 
said Seneca; and this phrase sums up the whole pur- 
pose of Roman education. In the course of time, ele- 
mentary schools (ludi) w^ere opened, but they were 
conducted by private teachers and were supplemen- 
tary to the home instruction. About the middle of 
the third century b. c. foreign influences began to 
make themselves felt. The works of the Greeks were 
translated into Latin, Greek teachers were intrcnluced, 
and schools established in wiiich the educational char- 
acteristics of the Greeks reappeared. Under the di- 
rection of the litcratuH and the grammaticm education 
took on a literary character, while in the school of the 
rhetor the art of oratory was carefully cultivated. The 
importance which the Romans attached to elociuence 
is clearly shov n by Cicero in his “ De Oratore ** and by 
Quintilian in his “Institutes**; to produce the orator 
l^ecame eventually the chief end of education. Quin- 
tilian’s work, moreover, is the principal contribution 
to educational theory pnxluced in Rome. The liel- 
lenizing process was a gradual one. The vigorous 
Roman character yielded but slowly to the intcllec- 
tualism of the Greeks, and when the" latter finally tri- 
umphed, far-reaching changes had come about in 
Roman society, government, and life. Whatever the 
causes of decline — political, economic, or moral — they 
could not be stayed by the imported refinement of 
Greek thought and practice. Nevertheless, pagan 
education as a whole, with its ideals, successes, and 
failures, has a profound significance. It was the 
product of the highest human wisdom, speculative and 
practical, that the world has know'n. It pursued in 
turn the ideals that ajppeal most strongly to the human 
mind. It engaged the thought of the greatest philos- 
ophers and tlie action of the wisest legislators. Art, 
science, and literature were placed at its service, aucl 
the mighty influence of the State was exerted in its 
behalf. In itself, therefore, and in its results, it 
shows how much and how little human reason can 
accomplish when it seeks no guidance higher than it^ 
self and strives for no purposes other than those 
w'hich find, or may find, their realization in the present 
phase of existence. 

The Jews. — Among the pre-Christian peoples the 
Jews occupy a unique position. As the recipients and 
custodians of Divine revelation, their conceptions of 
life and morality were far above those of the Gentiles. 
God manifested Himself to them directly as a Person, 
a Spirit, and an ethical Being, guiding them by His 
providence, making known to them His will, ana pre- 
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scribing the minutest details of life and of religious 
practice. Throughout the Old Testament, Go<l ap- 
pears as the teacner ^f His chosen people. He sets 
Defore them a standard of righteousness which is none 
other than Himself: “ You shall be holy, because 1 am 
holy” (Levit.^ xi, 46). Through Moses and the 
Prophets He mves them His Commandments and the 
promise of a Messiah to come. But He also placed 
upon them the dutv of instructing their children. 
”llear, O Israel, the Lord our Go<i is one Lord. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
w^ith thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength. 
And these words which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thy heart: and thou shalt tell them to thy chil- 
dren, and thou shalt meditate upon them sitting in thy 
house, and walking on thy journey, sleepin^^ ami ris- 
ing ” (Deut. , vi, 4-7) . In accordance with this injunc- 
tion, education, at least in the earlier period, was given 
chiefly in the home. Jewish family life, indeed, far 
surpassed that of the Gentiles in the purity of its rela- 
tions, in the position it secured to woman, and in the 
care which it bestowed on children, who were regarded 
as a blessing vouchsafed bv God and destined for His 
service by fidelity to the Divine law. An important 
function of the synagogue also was the instruction of 
youth, which was committed to the scribes and the 
doctors. Schools, as such, came into existence only 
in tlie later period, and even then the teaching was 
permeated by religion. Though the OUl Testament 
contains no theory of education in the stricter sense, it 
abounds in maxims and principles which are all the 
more weighty l>ccause they are inspired by Divine wis- 
dom and because they have a practical bearing upon 
life. God Himself showed the dignity of the teacher’s 
office when He declared: “ They that are learned shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament: and they 
that instruct many to justice, as stars for all eternity'’ 
(Dan., xii, 3). In the light, however, of a more per- 
fect revelation, it is clear that (iod’s dealing with 
Israel had an ultimate purno.se which was to be real- 
ized “ in the fulness of time Not only tlie utterances 
of the Prophets, but many signal events in the history 
of the Jews and many of their ritual observances were 
t^’pes of the Messiah; as St. Paul .says, “All these 
tilings hapi)ened to them in figure” (1 (’or., x, 11), and 
“The law was our pedagogue in (’hrist ” ((ial., iii, 24). 
As the Supreme Teacher of mankind, Go<J, while im- 
fiarting to them the truth which they presently 
needed, also prepared the way for the greater truths of 
the Gospel. 

Christian EnrcATioN. — .Vs inmanyotherresp^ts, 
so for the work of education, the advent of (’hrlstian- 
ity is the most important ei>och in the history of map- 
kind. Not only (Ws the (^’hristian conception of life 
differ nulically from the pagan view, not only tloes the 
(4iristian teaching impart a new sort of knowledge and 
lay down a new principle of action, but (’hristpiiity, 
moreover, supplies the effectual means of making its 
ideals actual and of carrying its precepts into practice. 
Through all vicissitudes of conflict and adjuvstment, 
of changing civilizations and varying opinions, in spite 
even of the shortcomings of its own ailherents, Chris- 
tianity lias steadfastly held up liofore men the life and 
the lessons of its Divine Founder. 

Jc9UB Christ asTeacher, — “ ^'bo, at sundry times 

and in divers manners, spoke in times past to the fath- 
ers by the prophets, last of all, in these days hath 
spoken to us by his Son” (Heb., i, 1-2), This com- 
munication through the God-Man was to reveal the 
true way of living: ** The grace of God our Saviour hath 
appeared to all men: instructing us, that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly desires, we should live soberly, 
and justly, and godly in this world, looking for the 
bless^ bope and coming of the great God and our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ” (Titus, ii, 11, 12). Of Hiinself and 
His mission ('brist aeclar^, ** I am come a light into 
the world; that whosoever belie veth in me, may not 


remain in darkness” (John, xii, 4C); and again, ^'For 
this was I born, and for this came I into the world; that 
1 should give testimony to the truth ” (John, xviii, 37). 
The knowledge which He came to impart was no mere 
intellectual possession or theory: “1 am come that 
they may have life, and may have it more abundantly” 
(John, X, 10). He taught, therefore, as one “having 
authority”; He insisted that His hearers should be- 
lieve the truths which He taught, even though these 
might seem to be “hard sayings”. His doctrines, in- 
deed, made no appeal either to pride of intellect or to 
selfishnes.s or to passion. For the most partj as in the 
Sermon on the Mount, they were diametrically op- 
posed to the maxims that had obtained in the pagan 
world. They were, in the highest sense, 8U|>ematural, 
not only in proposing eternal life as the ultimate goal 
of rnan^s existence and action, but also in enjoining the 
denial of self as the chief requisite for attaining that 
destiny. Service to the neignbour was insisted upon, 
but this was to be rendered in the spirit of love, the 
new commandment which (’hrist gave (John, xiii, 34). 
Faithfulness also to civic duty was required, but the 
sanction which imparted force to such obligations was 
man’s elevation to a higher citizenship in the Kingdom 
of God. To strive after this and to realize it in one’s 
earthly life, so far as possible, was the ideal to which 
every other ^od was subordinate ; “ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you” (Matt., vi, 33). 

Truths of this kind, so far removed from the natural 
tendencies of human thought and desire, could be im- 
parted only by one who embodied in himself all the 
qualifications of a perfect teacher. The philosophers 
no doubt might, and did, formulate beautiful theories 
regarding knowledge and virtue; but Christ alone 
could say to His disciples: “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life” (John, xiv, 6). And whatever worth 
they attached in theory to personality was of far less 
significance than the actual realization of the highest 
ideal in Christ’s own Person. He could thus rightfully 
appeal to that imitative tendency which is so deeply 
rooted in man’s nature and from Which so much is ex- 
pected in modern education. The axiom, also, that we 
learn by doing, and that knowledge gets its full value 
only w’hen it issues in action, finds its best exemplifica- 
tion in Christ’s dealings with His disciples. He “be- 
gan to do and to teach” (Acts, i, 1). In His miracles 
He gave evidence of His power over all nature and 
therefore of His authority to re(juire faith in His 
w^ords: “The works themselves which I do give testi- 
mony of me, that the Father hath sent me” (John, v, 
30). To His disciples, w^hen they hesitated or were 
slow to realize that the Father abided in Him, the an- 
Bwrer w'as given : “ Otherwise believe for the very works’ 
sake” (xiv, 12). What He demanded in turn was no 
mere outward profession of faith or loyalty: “Not 
every one that saith to me. Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven : but he that doth the will 
of my Father” (Matt., yii, 2p* 

The necessity of manifesting l>elief through action 
is constantly pointed out both in the literal teaching 
of (’hrist and in His parables. These, again, illustrate 
His practical w isdom as a teacher. They were drawn 
from objects and circumstances with which His hear- 
ers were familiar. In each instance they were adapted 
to the manner of thinking suggested by the local sur- 
roundings and the customs of the people; and they 
w^ere often called forth by an incident that seemed un- 
important or by a question which was asked now by 
His follow^ers and again by His tireless enemies. Thus 
the simplest things of nature— the vine, the lily, the 
fig-tree, the birds of the air, and the grass of the field — 
were made to vield lessons of the deepest moral signifi- 
cance. His aim was not to adorn His owm discourse, 
but rather to bring its content into the minds of his 
hearers more vividly, and to secure for it greater per- 
manence by associating in their thought some supernal- 
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ural truth with the facts of daily experience. Sen- 
sory perception, memory, and imagination were thus 
developed to form a mental setting for the great truths 
of the Kingdom. The same principle found its appli- 
cation in the institution of the sacraments whereby 
natural elements are made the outward signs of in- 
ward grace. As St. John Chrysostom aptly says, 
“ Wert thou incorporeal. He would have bestowed on 
thee incorporeal gifts in their bare reality ; but because 
the soul is bound up with the body. He gives thee in- 
telligible things under sensible forms” (Homilia lx, ad 
populum Antioch.). In fact the whole teaching of 
Christ is the clearest proof of the principle that educar 
tion must adapt itself in method and practice to the 
n^ds of those who are to be taught. In accordance 
with this principle He prepared the minds of His fol- 
lowers beforehand for the institution of the Holy Eu- 
charist, for His own death, and for the coming of the 
Holy Ghost (John, vi, xiv, xv) ; and He even reserved 
certain truths to be made known by the Paraclete: “I 
have yet many things to say to you: but you cannot 
bear them now. But when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will teach you all truth” (xvi, 12, 18). Thus 
the completion of His work as a teacher is left not to 
human conjecture or speculation, nor to the theories of 
philosophical schools, but to the Spirit of God Him- 
self. This of course was best realized by those who 
were nearest to Him ; yet even those of the Jews who 
were not among the Apostles, hut were, like Nicode- 
mus, disposed to judge fairly, confessed His superior- 
ity: We know that thou art come a teacher from God ; 
for no man can do these signs which thou dost, unless 
God be with him” (John, hi, 2). 

The Aim of Chriatian Education . — Had Christas mis- 
sion ended when He (juitted the earth, He would still 
have been in word and work the ideal teacher, and 
would have influenced for all time the education of 


2. The commission given to the Apostles was not to 
expire with them ; it was to remain in force all days, 
even to the consummation of the world”. Perpetmty, 
therefore, is an essential feature in the educational 
work of Christianity. The institutions of paganism 
had indeed flourished and advanced from ph^ to 
phase of development, but they did not contain the 
element of enduring vitality. In the higher depart- 
ments of learning, as in philosophy, school had fol- 
lowed school into vigour and into decay. And in edu- 
cation itself, one ideal after another had been put 
forward only to be displaced. Christianity, on the con- 
trary, while it could never become a rigid system, held 
up to mankind certain unchangeable truths which 
should serve as criteria for determining the value of 
every fundamental theory of life and of education. 
By insisting, especially, that man's destiny was to be 
attained, not in any form of temporal service or suc- 
cess, but in union with God, it proposed an ideal which 
should be valid for all time and amid all the variations 
of human thought and endeavour. That such changes 
would inevitaluy come to pass, Christ, without doubt, 
foresaw. In view of these, a merely human tejicher 
would have nn)vided for the stability of his work by 
devices which would, if successful, have attested his 
foresight, or shrewtlness, or knowledge of liuman 
nature. But Christ’s guarantee to the Apostles is at 
once simpler and surer: “Behold I am with you all 
days”. The task of instructing the world in Christian 
truth would have been impossible but for this ]^>er- 
manent abiding of Christ with His appointed teachers. 
On the other hand, once the force of His promise is 
realized, the significance of Christianity as a perpetual 
institution becomes evident: it means that (’hrist 
Himself through a visible agency was to continue for 
all time the work He began during His earthly life as 
Teacher of the human race. 


mankind so far as its ultimate aims and basic princi- 
ples are concerned. But as a matter of fact. He made 
ample provision for the perpetuation of His work by 
training a select body of men who for three years were 
constantly under His direction and were thoroughly 
imbued with His spirit. To these Apostles, moreover. 
He gave the command: Going therefore, teach ye all 

nations and behold 1 am with you all days, even 

to the consummation of the world” (Matt., xxviii, 19, 
20). These words are the charter of the Christian 
Church as a teaching institution. While they refer 
directly to the doctrine of salvation, and therefore to 
the imparting of religious truth, they nevertheless, or 
rather by the very nature of that truth and its conse- 
quences for life, carry with them the obligation of in- 
sisting on certain principles and maintaining certain 
characteristics which have a decisive bearing on all 
educational problems. 

1. The truth of Christianity is to be made known to 
all men. It is not confined to any one race or nation 
or class, nor is it to be the exclusive possession of 
highly gifted minds. This characteristic of univer- 
saTiti^ is in plain contrast with the highest conceptions 
of the pagan world. The cultured Greek had only 
contempt for the barbarian, and the Roman looked 
upon outside nations as subjects to be governed rather 
than as people to be taught. But at Athens also and 
at Rome there was the distinction between free citi- 
zens and slaves, in consequence of which the latter 
were excluded from the benefits of education. As 
against these narrow limitations CTirist charged His 
Apostles to “ teach all men ” ; and St. Paul, in the same 
spirit, professes himself a debtor to all men, Greeks 
and barbarians, the wise and the unwise alike. All, in 
fact, were to be dealt with as children of the same 
Heavenly Father and heirs of the Kingdom of God. In 
respect of these supernatural prerogatives, the dis- 
tinctions which had hitherto prevailed were ^t aside: 
Christianity appeared as one vast school with man- 
kind at large for its disciples. 


3. It has already been pointed out that some of the 
pagan pfjoples, and notably the Greeks, had attainetl a 
very high conception of personality; and it has also 
been shown that this conception was by no means 
perfect. The teaching of (Uiristianity in thi.s respect 
IS so far superior to any other that if a single (‘lenient 
could he designated as fundamental in Christian edu- 
cation it would lie the emphasis which it lays on the 
worth of the individual. In the first place, Christian- 
ity had its origin, not in any abstract speculation as to 
goodness or virtue, but in the actual, concrete life of a 
Person who was absolutely perfect. It was not, then, 
obliged to cast about for the ideal man, or to present a 
theory as to what that ideal might possibly be: it 
could and it did point to a realization which far sur- 
pasjwd the most exalted ideas of human wisdom. In 
(yhrist first apiieared the full dignity of human nature 
through its euyatiqn to personal union with tlie Word 
of GtHl; and in Him, as never before or since, were 
manif(|st those traits which furnish the noblest models 
for imitation. 

Christianity, furthermore, elevated human person- 
ality by the value it set upon each human soul as cre- 
ated by God and destinecl for eternal life. The State 
is no longer the supreme arbiter, nor is service to the 
public weal the ultimate standard. These, it is true, 
wdthin their legitimate sphere have just claims upon 
the individual. (Miristianity by no means teaches 
that such claims can lie disregarded or the correspond- 
ing duties neglected, but ratfier that the discharge of 
all social and civic obligations will Ikj more thorough 
when subordinated to, and inspired by, fidelity in the 
duties that man ow^es to God. While the value of per- 
sonality is thus enhanced, the sense of responsibility is 
correspondingly increase<l; so that the freer develop- 
ment of the person is not allowed to culminate in sel- 
fishness nor m that extreme individualism which is a 
threat to social organization. 

4. From these principles Christianity drew conse- 
quences which were totally at variance with the 
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thought and practice of paganism. The position of 
woman was lifted at once to a higher plane; she 
ceased to be a chattel, or a mere instrument of pas- 
sion, and became the equal of man, with the same per- 
sonal worth and the same eternal destiny. Marriage 
was no longer a union entered into througli caprice or 
convention, but an indissoluble bond involving mu- 
tual rights and duties. Moreover, it was raised to the 
dignity of a sacrament, which not only sanctified the 
marital relation and its purposes, but also conferred 
the graces needful for the due fulfilment of its obliga- 
tions. The whole meaning of the family was thus 
transformed. Parental authority was indeed main- 
tained, but such an exercise of the patria potestas as 
the destruction or the exposure of cnildren could not 
have been tolerated once it was realized that the 
child’s personality also is sacred, and that parents are 
responsible not simply to the State, but also to God, 
for the proper education of their offspring. Christian- 
ity, moreover, laid upon the child the duty of respect- 
ing and olieying his parents, not out of servile fear or 
hard necessity, but through a spirit of reverence 
and filial love. The ties of home-life were thereby 
strengthened, and the whole work of education took on 
a new character because it was consecrated in its very 
source by religion. 

5. In respect of its content Christianity opened up 
to the human mind wide realms of truth wnich un- 
aided reason could not possibly have attained, and 
which nevertheless are of far deeper import for life 
than the most learned speculations of pagan thought. 
Upon those truths, also, which the philosophers had but 
vaguely discerned, or about which they had rcmaine(l 
in doufit, it shetl a new light. There could be no fur- 
ther questioning, for the Christian, as to the existence 
of a personal CJod, the reality of His providence, the 
immortality of the soul, the freedom of the will, and 
the resulting accountability of man to Divine Justice. 
Above all, the nature of the moral order was set forth 
in unmistakable terms. Christianity insisted that 
morality was not mere outw'ard conformity to custom 
or law, but the inner rectitude of the will that scs- 
thetic refinement was of far less consequence than 
purity of heart, and that love of the neighbour as 
proven in deeils, not personal gain or advantage, w^as 
the true norm of human relationships. That such a 
conception of life, with its emphasis on really spiritual 
aims, must lead to the formation of educational ideals 
unknown to the pagan w^orld, is obvious. But on the 
other hand it woiiM Ih» wrong to infer that Christianity, 
in its “otherworldliness”, reduces or neglects the val- 
ues of the present life. What it consistently main- 
tains is, that life here gets its highest value by serving 
as a preparation for the life to come. The question is 
not whether one should live now' without any regard to 
the future or look forward to the future with no con- 
cern for the present ; but rather how one should profit 
by the opportunities of this life in such wise as to se- 
cure the other. The problem, then, is one of estab- 
lishing proportions, i. e. of determining values accord- 
ing to the standard of man’s eternal destiny. When 
education is defined as “preparation for complete liv- 
ing” (Herbert Spencer), the (^hrLstian can take no 
objection to the words as they stand; but he wdll in- 
sist that no living can be “ complete ” wdiich leaves out 
of consideration the ultimate purpose of life, and 
hence that no education really “prepares” which 
thwarts that purpose or sets it aside. It is just this 
completeness — in teaching all men, in harmonizing all 
truths, in elevating all relationships, and in leading 
the individual soul back to the Creator — that forms 
the essential characteristic of Christianity as an educa- 
tional influence. 

The Educational Work of the Church. — N ext 
in importance to Christ’s p)ersonal teaching; was the 
establishment of a teaching body whose mission was 
identical writh Hia own : “ As the t ather hath sent me, I 


also send you” (John, xx, 21); and “He that heareth 
you, heareth me” (Luke, x, 16). He was not content 
with proclaiming once for all the truth of the Gospel, 
nor did He leave its wider dissemination to individual 
enthusiasm or initiative; He founded a Church to 
carry on His work. The spread of His doctrine was 
entrusted, not to books, nor to schools of philosophy, 
nor to the governments of the world, but to an organ- 
ization that spoke in His name and with His authority. 
No other body of teachers ever undertook so vast 
a work, and no other ever accomplished so much 
for education in the highest sense. Apart from the 
preaching of the Apostles, the earliest form of Chris- 
tian instruction was that given to the catechumens 
(q, v.) in preparation for Baptism. Its object was 
twrofold: to impart a knowledge of Christian truth, 
and to train the candidate in the practice of religion. 
It was conducted by the bishop and, as the number of 
catechumens increased, by priests, deacons, and other 
clerics. Until the tliird century this mode of instruc- 
tion w’as an important adjunct to the Apostolate; but 
in the fifth and sixth centuries it was gradually re- 
placed by private instruction of the converts, who were 
then less numerous, and by the training given in other 
schools to those who had been baptized in infancy. 
The catechumenal schools, however, gave expression 
to the spirit which was to animate all subsequent 
Christian eclucation: they were open to every one wdio 
accepted the Faith, and they united religious instruc- 
tion with moral discipline. The “catechetical” 
schools, also under the bishop’s supervision, prepared 
young clerics for the priesthood. The courses of 
study included philosophy and theology, and naturally 
took on an apologetic character in defense of Christian 
truth against the attacks of pagan learning. One of 
the oldest of these schools was at the Lateran in Rome; 
the most famous was that of Alexandria (sec Doc- 
trine, Christian). 

In aildition to this formal instruction, the (’hurch 
from the beginning carried on through her worship an 
educational work embodying the deepest and soundest 
psychological principles. The ritual at first was of 
necessity simple; but as the Church was allow'ed a 
larger freedom, and her w orship passed from the cata- 
comb to the basilica, statelier forms were introduced; 
yet their essential purpose w'as the same. The Mass, 
which has alw ays been the central liturgical function, 
appeals to the mind through the medium of sense. It 
combines light and colour and sound, the action of the 
priest, and the dramatic movement that fills the sanc- 
tuary, especially in the more solemn service. Beneath 
these outward forms lies the inner meaning. The 
altar itself, in every detail, is full of a symbolism that 
lirings vividly to mind the life and personality of 
(^hrist, the work of redemption, and the enduring 
sacrifice of the (Voss. In due proportion, each item 
of the liturgy conveys a lesson through eye and ear to 
the highest faculties of the soul. Sense, memory, 
imagination, and feeling are thus aroused, not simply 
as jpsthetic activities, but as a support of intellect and 
w'ill which thereupon issue in adoration and thanks- 
giving for the “mystery of faith”. On the other 
hand, the liturgy has always included in its purpose 
the participation of the faithful, and hence it pre- 
scribes the response of the people to the prayers at the 
altar, the chanting of certain portions of the service, 
bodily pastures and movements in keeping with the 
various phases of the sacred rite. The faithful are not 
merely bystanders or onlookers; they are not to main- 
tain a passive, receptive attitude, but rather to give 
active expression to the religious thought and feeling 
aroused in them. This is especially evident in the 
sacramental system, \Miile each of the sacraments is 
a sign to be perceived, it is also a source of grace to be 
received; and the reception involves in each case a 
series of actions wBich manifest the faith and disposi- 
tion of the recipient. Moreover, each sacrament is 
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adapted to some particular need, and the whole sys- 
tem of sacraments^ from baptism to extreme unction, 
builds up the spiritual life by processes of cleansing, 
strengthening, nourishing, and healing, which parallel 
the stages and requirements of organic growth. 

In a larger way, also, the liturgical year, as it com- 
memorates the principal events m the life of Christ, 
brings into Christian worship a variety which affects 
to some extent both the details of the liturgy itself and 
the religious feelings which it inspires — from the joy of 
Christmas to the triumph of Easter and Pentecost. 
For the due observance of the greater festivals the 
Church provides, as in Advent and Lent, by seasons of 
preparation. The Old Law with its types foreshad- 
owed the New; the Baptist announced the Messiah; 
Christ himself preparecf His disciples beforehand for 
the mystery of the Eucharist, for His death, and for 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. The Church, following 
the same practice, arouses in the mind of the faithful 
those thoughts and feelings which form an appercep- 
tive preparation for the central mysteries of faith and 
their proper observance at appointed times. Along 
with these greater solemnities come year by year the 
commemorations of the Christian heroes, the men and 
women who have walked in the footsteps of ('hrist, 
laboured for the spread of His kingdom, or even shed 
their blood for His sake. These are held up as models 
to be imitated, as realizations more or less perfect of 
the sublime ideal which is Christ Himself. And 
among the saints the foremost place is given to Mary 
the Mother of Christ, the ideal of Christian woman- 
hood, to whom the Son of God was “subject*^ in the 
home at Nazareth. Each festival in her honour is at 
once an exhortation to copy her virtues and an evi- 
dence of the high station to which woman was raised 
by Christianity. The liturgy, then, is an application 
on a large scale of those principles which underlie all 
real teaming — appeal to the senses, association, ap- 
perception, expression, and imitation. The Church 
did not begin by theorizing about these, nor did she 
wait for a psychological analysis to determine their 
value. Instructed by her Founder, she simply incor- 
orated in her liturgy those elements which were liest 
tied to teach men tne truth and lead them to act in 
conformity with the Gospel. It is none the less signifi- 
cant that modem education is adopting for its own 
purposes, i. e. the teaching of secular subjects, the 
psychological principles which the Church from the 
beginning has put into practice. 

While the C/hurch, in her interior life and in the exe- 
cution of her mission, gave proof of her vitality and of 
her ability to teach mankmd, she necessarily came 
into contact with influences and practices which were 
the legacy of paganism. In point of religious l>elief 
there was, of course, a clean breach between the poly- 
theism of Athens and Rome and the doctrines of 
Christianity. But philosophy and literature were 
factors which had to be counted with as well as the 
educational system, which was still largely under pagan 
control. Schools had been opened by converts who 
were imbued with the ideas of Greek philosophy — by 
Justin at Rome, and Aristides at Athens; while, at 
Alexandria, Clement and Origen enjoyed the highest 
repute. These men regarded philosophy as a means 
of guiding reason to faith, and of defending that faith 
against the attacks of paganism. Others again, like 
l^rtullian, condemned philosophy outright as some- 
thing with which the Christian could have nothing to 
do. In regard to the pagan classics the conflict of 
opinion was even sharper. Some of the greatest theo- 
logians and Fathers, like St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and St. Gregory of Nyssa, had studied the 
classics under pagan masters and were therefore in 
favour of sending Christian youths to non-diristian 
schools on the ground that literary studies would en- 
able them the better to defend their religion. At the 
same time these Fathers would not permit a Christian 


to teach in such schools lest he should be obliged to 
take part in idolatnius practices. Tertullian (de Ido- 
lolatri^, c. x) insists on the same distinction: the 
teacher, he says, by reason of his authority, becomes 
in a way the catechist of demons” ; the pupil, imbued 
with Christian faith, profits by the letter of classical 
instruction, but rejects its false doctrine and holds 
aloof from the superstitious practices which the 
teacher can hardly avoid . Such a distinction was nat- 
urally the source of difficulties and gave rise to much 
discussion. The situation was not remedied by the 
edict of Julian the Apostate, forbidding the Christians 
to teach; though this called forth some protests and 
suggested the creation of a ("hristian literature based 
on classical models of style, nothing decisive resulted. 
On the other hand, fear of the corrupting influence of 
pagan literature had more and more alienated (’hris- 
tians from such studies; and it is not surprising to find 
among tlie opponents of the classics such men as St. 
John ('hrysostoni, St. Ambnise, St. Jerome, and St. 
Augustine. Though they had received a thorough 
classical education, and though they appreciated fully 
the worth of the pagan authors, their final attitude 
was adverse to the study of pagan literature. Apart 
from many contrf)vertetl points in this subject, it is 
clear that the Fathers, at a time when the environ- 
ment of the (’hurch was still pagan, were far more 
anxious for the purity of faith and morals than for the 
cultivation of literature. In later ages, as the danger 
of contamination grew less, classical studies were re- 
vived and encouraged by the (liurch; but their value 
has more than once l>een questioned (sec Lalanne, In- 
fluence des Peres de PEglise sur P^ucation publique, 
Paris, 18.50). 

Meanwhile the work of education was not neglected. 
If the Empire gave way before barbarian invasion, the 
Church found a new field of activity among the vigor- 
ous races of the North. To these she brought not only 
Christianity and civilization, but also the In^st ele- 
ments of classical culture. Through her missionaries 
she became the teacher of Germany and France, of 
England and Ireland. The task was a difficult one, 
ana its accomplishment was marked by many vicissi- 
tudes of temporary failure and hard- won success. At 
times, indeed, it would seem that the desire for learn- 
ing had quite disappeared even among those for whom 
the acquisition of knowledge was a sacred obligation. 
Yet these drawbacks only .served to stimulate tlie zeal 
of ecclesiastical and civil rulers in behalf of a more 
thorough and systematic education. Thus the salient 
feature of the Middle Ages is the co-operation of 
Church and State for the development of schcKils. 
Tlieodoric in Italy, Alfred in England, and Charle- 
magne in the FVankish Kingdom are illustrious exam- 
les of princes who joined their autlu>rity with that of 
ishops and councils to secure adeiiuate instruction 
for clergy and people. Among churchmen it suffices 
to mention Chrodegang of Metz, Alcuin, St. Betle, 
Boethius, and (’asskwlorus (see the several articles). 
As a result of their efforts, education was provide^l for 
the clergj" in the cathedral schools umler the direct 
supervision of the bishop and for the laity in parochial 
schools to which all had access. In the curriculum, 
religion held the first place; other subjects were few 
and elementary, comprising at best the trixnum and 
quadnrium (see Ahth, The Seven Liberal). But 
the significance of this education lies not so much in its 
content as in the fact that it was the means of arous- 
ing a love of learning among peoples that had just 
emerged from barbarism, and of laying the founda- 
tions of Western culture and science. The history of 
education records no greater undertaking; for the task 
was not one of improving or perfecting, but of creating, 
and had not the Church gone vigonnisly about her 
work, modern civilization would have been retarded 
for centuries. (See Schools; Middle Ages.) 

One of the chief factors in this progress was monaa- 
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ticiBin (q. V.). The Benedictine monasteries especi- 
ally were homes of study and depositories of the an- 
cient learning. Not only sympathetic writers, like 
Montalembert, but those also who are more critical, 
acknowledge the service which the monks rendered to 
education. “ In those restless ages of rude culture, of 
constant warfare, of perpetual lawlessness and the 
rule of might, monasticism offered the one opportunity 
for a life of repose, of contemplation, and of that leis- 
ure and relief from the ordinary vulgar but necessary 
duties of life essential to the student. . . . Thus it hap- 
pened that the monasteries were the sole schools for 
teaching; they offered the only professional training; 
they were the only universities of research ; they alone 
served as publishing houses for the multiplication of 
books; they were the only libraries for the preserva- 
tion of learning; they produced the only scholars ; they 
were the sole educational institutions of this period” 
(Paul Monroe, A Text-Book in the History of Educa- 
tion, New York, 1907, p. 255). In addition to their 
prescribed studies, the monks were constantly occu- 
pied in copying the classic texts. While the Clreek 
classics oweil their safe preservation to the libraries of 
Constantinople and to the monasteries of the East, it 
is primarily to the monasteries of the West that we are 
indebted for the survival of the Latin classics” 
(Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 2nd ed. 
Cambridge, 190(5, p. 617). The specific work of edu- 
cation was carried on in the monastery school and was 
intended primarily for the novices. In some cases, 
however, a schola exterior, or outer school, was added 
for lay students and for aspirants to the secular priest- 
h(K)d. The course of study included, besides the 
seven lil)eral arts, the reading of Latin authors and 
the music of the Church. Finally, through their an- 
nals and chronicles, the monks provided a rich store of 
information concerning medieval life, which is invalu- 
able to the historian of that period. The chief im- 
portance, however, of the monastic schools is found in 
the fact that they were conducted by an organized 
body of teachers wdio had withdrawn from the world 
and devoted their lives, under the guidance of religion, 
to literary pursuits and educational w^ork. The same 
Christianity that had sanctified the family now' gave 
to the profession of teacher a sacredness and a dignity 
which made teaching itself a noble vocation. 

Tw^o other movements form the climax of the 
Churches activity during the Middle Ages. The de- 
velopment of Scholasticism (q. v.) meant the revival 
of Greek philosophy, and in particular of Aristotle; 
but it also meant that philoscmliy w ^is now^ to serve Hie 
cause of Christian truth. Men of faith and learning 
like Alliertus Magnus and Thomas Aquiniis, far from 
dreading or scorning the products of Greek thought, 
sought to make them the rational basis of belief. A 
synthesis w'as thus effected lietw'een the highest specu- 
lation of the pagan world and the teachings of the- 
ology. Schohisticisni, moreover, wjis a distinct a<lvance 
in the work of education; it was an intellectual trmn- 
ing in metluxl, in systematic thought, in severe logical 
reasoning, and in accuracy of statement. But taken 
as a whole, it furnished a great object-les^n, the pur- 
port of which w’as that, for the keenest intellect, the 
findings of reason and the truths of Revelation could 
be harmonized. Having used the subtilties of Greek 
thought to sharpen the student mind, the Cliurch 
thereupon presenteil to him her dogmas without the 
least fear ot contrmliction. She thus united in a con- 
sistent whole whatever was best in pagan science and 
culture with the doctrine entrusted to her by Christ. 
If education be rightly define^l in? the transmission of 
our intellectual and spiritual inheritance” (Butler), 
this definition is fully exemplified in the work of the 
Church during the Middle Ages. 

The same synthetic spirit took concrete form in the 
universities (q. v.). In founding these the popes and 
the secular rulers co-operated ; in university teaching 


all the then known branches of science were repre- 
sented ; the student body comprised all classes, laymen 
and clerics, seculars and religious; and the diploma 
conferred was an authorization to teach everywhere. 
The university was thus, in the educational sphere, 
the highest expression of that completeness which had 
all along characterized the teaching of the Church ; and 
the spirit of inquiry which animated the medieval uni- 
versity remains, in spite of other modifications, the 
essential element in the university of modern times. 
The changes which have since taken place have for the 
most part resulted in separating those elements which 
the Church had built into a harmonious unity. As 
Protestantism by rejecting the principle of authority 
brought about innumerable divisions in belief, so it 
led the way to rupture between ('hurch and State in 
the w^ork of education. The Renaissance in its ex- 
treme forms ranked pagan culture above everything 
else; and the Reformation in its fundamental tenet 
w^ent beyond the individualism which led to the de- 
cline of Greek education. Once the schools were 
secularized, they fell readily under influences which 
transformed ideals, systems, and methods. Philoso- 
phy detached from theology formulated new theories 
of life and its values, that moved, at first slowly then 
more rapidly, away from the positive teachings of 
CTiristianity. Science in turn cast off its allegiance to 
philosophy and finally proclaimed itself the only sort 
of knowledge worth seeking. The most serious prac- 
tical result was the separation of moral and religious 
from purely intellectual education — a result which 
was due in part to religious differences and political 
changes, but also in large part to erroneous views con- 
cerning the nature and need of moral training. Such 
views again are in general derived fn)m the denial, 
explicit or implicit, of the supernatural order, and of 
its meaning for human life in its relations to God; so 
that, during three centuries past, the main endeavour 
outside the Catholic Church has been to establish edu- 
cation on a purely naturalistic basis, whether this be 
aesthetic culture or scientific knowledge, individual 
perfection or social service. In its earlier stages 
Protestantism, which laid so much stress on faith, 
could not consistently have sanctioned an education 
from which religious ideals were eliminated. But 
according as its principles worked out to their legiti- 
mate consequences, it became less and less capable of 
opposing the naturalistic movement. The Catholic 
Church has thus been oblig^ to carry on, with little or 
no help from other (liristian bodies, the struggle in 
iHjhalf of those truths on which Christianity is founded ; 
an(l her educational work during the modern period 
mav be described in general terms as the steadfast 
maintenance of the union between the natural and the 
supernatural. 

From a human point of view the Church was under 
many disadvantages. The loss of the universities, 
the confiscation of monastic and other ecclesiastical 
pro}>erty, and the opposition of various governments 
seemed to make her task hopeless. Yet these difficul- 
ties only served to call forth new manifestations of her 
vitality. The Council of Trent gave the impulse by 
decreeing that a more thorough education of the clergy 
should he secured through the seminaries (q. v.) and 
by urging upon bishops and priests the duty of build- 
ing up the parochial schools. Similar measures were 
aefopted by provincial and diocesan synods throughout 
Europe. Tncn came the religious orders founded for 
the express purpose of educating Catholic youth. ^ (See 
especially Institute of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools; Society of Jesus; Oratorians.) 
And to these finally must be added the numerous con- 
gregations of women who devoted their lives to the 
Christian training of girls. However different in or- 
ganization and method, these institutions had for 
their common purpose the spread of religious truth 
along with secular knowledge among all classes. Thus 
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there arose, by force of circumstances, a distinctly 
Catholic system of education, including parish schools, 
academies, colleges, and a certain number of universi- 
ties which had remained under the control of the 
Church or were founded anew by the Holy See. It is 
especially the parochial school tiiat has served in re- 
cent times as an essential factor in the work of religion. 
In some countries, e. g. Canada, it has received sup- 
port from the Government; in otners, as in the United 
States, it is maintained by voluntary contributions. 
As Catholics have also to pay their share of taxes for 
the public school system, they are under a double 
burden; but this very hardship has only served to 
place in clearer light their practical loyalty to the 
principles on which Catholic education is based. In 
fact, the whole parochial school movement during the 
nineteenth centi^ forms one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of education. It proves on one 
side that neither loss of the State’s co-operation nor 
lack of material resources can weaken the determina- 
tion of the Church to carry on her educational work; 
and on the other side it shows what faith and devotion 
on the part of parents, clergy, and teachers can accom- 
plish where the interests of religion are at stake. (See 
Schools.) As this attitude and this action of Catholics 
place them in a position which is not always rightly 
understood, it may be useful to present here a state- 
ment of the principles on which the Chmch has based 
her course in the past, and to which she adheres un- 
swervingly at the present time vrhen the problems of 
education are the subject of so much discussion and 
the cause of agitation in various directions. The 
C’atholic position may be outlined as follows: — 

1. Intellectual education must not be separated 
from moral and religious education. To impart 
knowledge or to develop mental efficiency without 
buildipg up moral character is not only contrary to 
psychological law, which requires that all the faculties 
should be trained, but is also fatal both to the individ- 
ual and to society. No amoimt of intellectual attain- 
ment or culture can serve as a substitute for virtue ; on 
the contrary, the more thorough intellectual education 
becomes, the greater is the need for sound moral 
training. 

2. Religion should be an essential part of education ; 
it should form not merely an adjunct to instruction in 
other subjects, but the centre about which these are 
grouped and the spirit by which they are permeated. 
The study of nature without any reference to God, or 
of human ideals with no mention of Jesus ChrLst, or of 
human legislation without Divine law is at best a one- 
sided education. _The fact that relimous truth finds 
no place in the curriculum is, of itself, and apart from 
any open negation of that truth, sufficient to warp the 
pupil’s mind in such a way and to such an extent that 
ne will feel little concern in his school-days or later for 
religion in any form; and this result is the more likely 
to ensue when the curriculum is made to include every- 
thing that is worth knowing except the one subject 
w'hicn is of chief importance. 

3. Sound moral instruction is impossible apart from 
religious education. The child may be drilled in cer- 
tain desirable habits, such as neatness, courtesy, and 
punctuality; he may be imbued with a spirit of hon- 
our, industry, and truthfulness — and none of this 
should be neglected; but if these duties towards self 
and neighbour are sacred, the duty towards God is 
immeasurably more sacred.^ When it is faithfully 
performed, it includes and raises to a h^her plane the 
discharge of every other obligation. Training in re- 
ligion, moreover, furnishes the best motives for con- 
duct and the noblest ideals for imitation, while it sets 
before the mind an adequate sanction in the holiness 
and justice of God. ^ Religious education, it should be 
noted, is more than instruction in the dogmas of faith 
or the precepts of the Divine law; it is essentially a 
practical training in the exercises of religion, such as 


prayer, attendance at Divine worship, and reception 
of the sacraments. By these means conscience Is 
purified, the will to do right is strengthened, and the 
mind is fortified to resist those temptations which, 
especially in the period of adolescence, threaten the 
gravest aanger to the moral life. 

4 . An education which unites the intellectual, moral, 
and religious elements is the best safeguard for the 
home, since it places on a secure basis the various rela- 
tions which the family implies. It also ensures the 
performance of social duties by inculcating a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, of obedience to law, and of Christian 
love for the fellow-man. The most effectual prepara- 
tion for citizenship is that schooling in virtue which 
habituates a man to decide, to act, to oppose a move- 
ment or to further it, not with a view to personal gain 
nor simply in deference to public opinion, but in ac- 
cordance with the standards of right that are fixed by 
the law of God. The welfare of the State, therefore, 
demands that the child be trained in the practice of 
virtue and religion no less than in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

5. Far from lessening the need of moral and reli- 
gious training, the advance in educational methods 
rather emphasizes that need. Many of the so-called 
improvements in teaching are of passing importance, 
and some are at variance with the laws of the mind. 
Upon their relative worth the (’hunch does not pro- 
nounce, nor does she commit herself to. any particular 
method. Pmvided the essentials of (’hristian educa- 
tion are secured, the Church welcomes whatever the 
sciences may contribute toward rendering the work of 
the school more efficient. 

6. Catholic parents are bound in conscience to pro- 
vide for the education of their children, either at home 
or in schools of the right sort. As the bodily life of 
the child must be cared for, so, for still graver reasons, 
must the mental and moral faculties be developed. 
Parents, therefore, cannot take an attitude of indiffer- 
ence toward this essential duty nor transfer it wholly 
to others. They are responsible for tho.se earliest im- 
pressions which the child receives passively, before he 
exercises any conscious selective imitation ; and as the 
intellectual powers develop, the parents’ example is 
the lesson that sinks most deeply into the child’s 
mind. They are also obliged to instruct the child, 
according to his capacity, in the truths of religion and 
in the practice of religious duties, thus co-operating 
with the work of the Church and the school. The 
virtues, especially of obedience, self-control, and 
purity, can nowhere be inculcated so thoroughly as 
m the home; and without such moral education by the 
parents, the task of forming upright men and women 
and worthy citizens is difficult, if not impossible. 

That the need of moral and religious education has 
impressed the minds of non-Catholics also, is evident 
from the movement inaugurated in 1903 by the Re- 
ligious Education A.ssociation in the United States, 
which meets annually and publishes its pniceedini^ at 
Chicago. An international inciuiry into the problem 
of moral training was started in London in 1906, and 
the report has b^n edited by Professor Sadler under 
the title, “ Moral Instruction and Training in Schools’* 
(London, 1908). 

For the respective rights and duties of the Church 
and the civil authority, see Schools; State. 
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E. A. Pace. 

Educational Association, The Catholic, a vol- 
untary organization composed of Catholic educators 
and other persons who have an interest in the welfare 
of Catholic education in the United States of America. 
It includes several associations established to secure 
closer union and more active co-operation in special 
lines of work. The movement for unification began 
with an effort to establish a conference of seminary 
presitients and professors. A meeting called by the 
Right Rev. T. J. Conaty, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, was held at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
New York, in May, 1898. A second meeting was held 
in Philadelphia, September, 1899, but nothing further 
was done until April, 1904, when, at the instance of 
the Right Rev. D. J. () ’Connell, representatives of sev- 
eral seminaries met and decided to revive the confer- 
ence, and to hold a meeting at St. Louis in July, 1904. 

The first meeting of the Association of Catholic (Col- 
leges und Universities of the United States was called 
by the Right Rev. T. J. Conaty, and was held in 
(nicaj'o in April, 1899, Annual meetings have been 
held since that time. The Parish School (Conference 
was organized in (Chicago in July, 1902, and it was 
then decided to meet at Philadelphia with the Associ- 
ation of (Catholic (killeges and Ibuversities in 1903. 
At the Philadelphia meeting the Parish School (’on- 
ference passed a resolution empowering a committee 
on organization to confer with tlie standing committee 
of the Association of (’atholic (Colleges and to draw up a 
plan of union. These three conferences met in St. Iahus 
12-14 July, 1904; and a committee including repre- 
sentatives of each proposed a constitution to be tried 
for one year. The report of the committee was unan- 
imously adopted at a joint meeting of all three and 
the Catholic Educational Association w^as formed 14 
July, 1904, the Right Rev. 1). J. O’Connell being unan- 
imously elected President General of the As.sociation. 

This Association held its second meeting in New 
York and a leading feature of the meeting w'as the re- 
markable public demonstration in (Camegie Hall at 
the close. The third meeting was held in fcieveland, 
and the fourth at Milw'aukee; both were notable for 
the increasing attendance and for the cordial approba- 
tion of the movement given by meinlKTs of the hie- 
rarchy. At the meeting in Milwaukee, July, 1907, the 
constitution, which had been amended eacii year, was 
finally adopted, and the executive board wiis author- 
ized to take steps to incorporate the as.sociation. The 
fifth annual meeting was held at (Cincinnati in July, 
1908. There was a registration of 7(59 names at this 
convention; all sections of the country were repre- 
sented, and a number of religions communities sent 
official delegates. 

An idea of the general scope of these gatherings may 
be had from the subjects treated in the papers and the 
addresses at this meeting. Among the former were 
contributions on ‘^The Present Condition of l>atin 
Studies in the Catholic Institutions of the United 
States ”; The Method of Teaching Religion “ Neces- 
sity and Means of Promoting Vocations to Teaching 
Orders”; “School Library and the Child’s Reading”, 
and on the study of social questions and problems in the 
seminary, the present state of education and the cur- 
riculum. At the public meeting the topics w^ore “ Re- 
V.— 20 


ligious Instruction, the Basis of Morality”, “The 
Catholic School and Social Morality”, and “The Ne- 
cessity of an Enlightened Conscience for the Proper 
Performance of Civic Duties ”. 

The convention was the largest and most representa- 
tive ^thering of Catholic educators that had up to 
tliat date been held in the country. The usefulness of 
these meetings is now generally recognized. They 
give an understanding of the stren^h and weakness of 
the Catholic educational position that can be obtained 
in no other way. A great deal of earnest and serious 
work is done at them; they foster a spirit of unity and 
co-operation in all departments of educational work; 
and they inspire the educators with a greater love and 
devotion to their calling. The whole system of Catho- 
lic educational activity has been stren^hened, unified 
and developed by the annual conventions of the asso- 
ciation, and more especially was this the result of the 
meeting in Cincinnati. 

As the underatanding of the Catholic educational 
situation, with its difficulties and possibilities, becomes 
clearer, the work of the association becomes every year 
more definite and more practical. The slow and grad- 
ual gro^h of the associal ion has given it a form of or- 
ganization well suited to the development of the work. 
Catholic educators have a good understanding of the 

{ iroblems they must solve, among which are the prob- 
em of secondary education, and the problem of curric- 
ulum. Of more importance, even, than the thorough- 
ness of educational work is the defence of the general 
interests of Catholic education, and the vindica- 
tion of the principles on which it is based. The 
secular system of education is based largely on the 
theory that man is bom for the State and that he de- 
rives his rights from the State. The socialist would 
have the State absorb all authority in the domain of 
learning and of industry, and there are many secular 
cducat ors who would fain see t he monopoly of education 
lodged in the pow er of the State. The Catholic system 
is based on the right of the parent, the right of the child, 
and a reasonable individualism. The resolutions of the 
(’incinnati convention insisted on the right of the parent 
in the matter of education, and the association exists for 
the purpose of maintaining the right of the parent and 
the principle of liberty of education. The Catholic 
Eilucational Association is an expression of the unity 
of principle that unites all C’atholic educators. 

The officers of the association are a president gen- 
eral, several vice-presidents general, a secretary gen- 
eral, treasurer general, and an executive board. The 
association includes the college, school, and seminary 
departments. The affairs of the association are man- 
aged by the executive board. Each department is 
represented in this board by its president and tw’o 
other memliers elected by the department. Each de- 
partment regulates its owm affairs, and each may or- 
ganize sections for the more special work in which its 
members are interested. In the Parish School De- 
partment, there is a Superintendents’ Section and a 
Deaf Mute Section. A local meeting for the teachers 
is organized at every convention through the Parish 
School Department. 

In the constitution the aims of the association are 
stated as follows: “ The object of this association shall 
be to keep in the minds of the people the necessity of 
religious instruction and training as the basis of moral- 
ity and sound education; and to promote the prin- 
ciples and safeguani the interests of Catholic educa- 
tion in all its departments; to advance the general 
interests of ( -atholic eiiiication, to encourage the spirit 
of co-operation and mutual helpfulness among (’idli- 
olic educators, to promote by study, confennK'e, and 
discussion the thoroughness of Catholic cducat itmal 
work in the United States; to help the cause nf ( ath- 
olic education by the publication and circulation ot 
such matter as shall further these ends.” 

According to the report of the secretary general 
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there were on 1 July, 1908, three hundred and sixty- 
four members of the IParish School Department, fifty- 
two colleges in the College D^artment, and fourteen 
seminaries in the Seminary Department. The asso- 
ciation publishes an annual report giving all the papers 
and discussions of the association and its departments. 
It also publishes The Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin” quarterly, which contains matters of 
interest to the members of the association and articles 
that have an important bearing on Catholic educa- 
tional work. The association has issued to 1908 five 
annual reports from the secretary's office, Columbus, 
Ohio. Francis W. Howard. 

Education of the Blind. — Although the educa- 
tion of the blind as a class dates back no further than 
the year 1784, historians and statisticians generally 
admit that the affliction which it tends to relieve was 
no less prevalent before than it has been since that 
date. Indeed, so far from having increased, blindness 
appears to have in a marked degree decreased during 
the last hundred years. 

General Statistics op Blindness. — An exact 
statement of the number of blind piersons in all parts 
of the inhabited earth is of course impossible. The 
estimates which publicists have formed upon the basis 
of census returns, as also those derived from the ob- 
servation of travellers, give the ratio of blind ]3crsons to 
the whole population in Asia 1 to 500 ; in Africa 1 to 
3(X); in Europe 1 to 1094 (the ratios for seventeen 
countries of the last-named division being, approx- 
imately: England, 1 to 1235; Scotland, 1 to 1118; 
Ireland, 1 to 870; France, 1 to 1194; Germany, 1 to 
1130; European Russia, 1 to 534; Austria, 1 to 1234; 
Hungary, 1 to 952; Italy, 1 to 1074; Spain, 1 to 835; 
Denmark, 1 to 1248; Sweden, 1 to 1262; Norway, 1 
to 795; Finland, 1 to 089; Belgium, 1 to 1229; Switz- 
erland, 1 to 1325; Bulgaria, 1 to 321). For the other 
great geographical divisions no data are available for 
even a fairly satisfactory approximation. (See below 
Blindness in the United States.) Consistently with the 
foregoing ratios, and with such conjectures as may be 
hazarded for America, Australasia, etc., it may be es- 
timated that the number of blind persons now living 
in all parts of the world is not far short of 2,500,000. 
A careful study of the figures shows that blindness 
prevails most in tropical, and least in temperate, re- 
gions ; more in the Eastern than in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In the temperate climates of the North the 
blind are comparatively few; nearer the Arctic Circle, 
the glittering snows, the alternation from the brilliant 
nights of the Arctic summerto the prolonged darkness 
of the winter, and other conditions affect the visual 
organs imfavourably, while in the torrid zones the 
glare from desert sands and the intense heat of the 
sun occasion many diseases, resulting in either total 
or partial loss of sight. 

Blindness in the United States . — In the Western Hemi- 
sphere a different ratio seems to obtain. The data, how- 
ever, for an accurate comparison are wanting, except in 
the United States (lying between the 24th and 49th par- 
allels of north latitude), where, accordingto the census 
of 1900, the ratio of the blind to the entire population 
is 1 to 1178. In 1890, the ratio was 1 to 1242. The 
number of blind persons in the United States originally 
returned by the enumerators of the Federal Census 
Bureau, 1900, was 101,123; bysubsetjuent correspon- 
dence with individuals, this numlier was reduced to 
64,763; but the special report on ^'The Blind and the 
Deaf” states that this should be considered only as a 
minimum, the correct figure being probably ^,000 
and possibly over 100,000. Of the minimum 04,703 
reported in the Census, 57-2 per cent were males, 42 8 
per cent females; about 13 per cent were under, and 
about 87 per cent over, twenty years of age. Of the 
juvenile 13 percent (8308), those entirely or partially 
blind before the age of two years numbered 8166. 


Causes and Ejects . — In a careful study of the causes 
of blindness Cohn of Breslau estimates that among 
1000 blind there are only 220 absolutely unavoidable 
cases, 449 possibly avoidable, and 326 (or nearly one- 
third) absolutely avoidable. Blindness may result 
from accident or from disease. The diseai^s most 
often productive of blindness are: ophthalmia neona’‘ 
tommy or inflammation of the eyes of the new-bom; 
trachomay often called ‘Agranular lids”, and glaucomay 
and atrophy of the optic nerve. Blindness from 
ophthalmia of the new-born is so widespread that, 
according to Magnus, out of 2528 cases of total blind- 
ness in Germany, 10-88 per cent were due to this cause. 
Among the 1 )lind under the age of twenty the proportion 
is as high as 30 per cent. In the United States, between 
6000 and 7000 persons have thus become blind . Thanks 
to improved sanitary conditions in homes, to more 
intelligent care on the part of midwives and niirses, 
and more skilful medical treatment, ophthalmia in 
certain countries appears as a cause of blindness in 
only seven per cent of the total number of cases, as 
against the 41 per cent recorded fifty years ago. 

The function of sight can, to a certain extent, be re- 
placed by the use of the other senses. Stimulated by 
necessity and trained by education, touch, hearing, and 
smell take the place of vision. Having no sight to 
distract them, moreover, the blind cultivate their re- 
maining senses all the more effectually. As for the 
exercise of their mental faculties, although wanting 
some of the means by which various impressions are 
received, and attention is aroused, the blind are as 
capable of reflection and reason as other human be- 
ings, while, owing to their condition, they are more 
frequently forced to close mental application. That 
blindness does not necessarily render its subjects in- 
tellectually inferior, may also be inferred frtim the 
number of famous persons who were blind from child- 
hood or early youth. A list of such examples mi^ht 
with little difficulty be produced, long enough and im- 
portant enough to show how erroneous is the idea that 
the physical darkness of the blind is necessarily associ- 
ated with intellectual darkness. 

Histoky of EoiirATioN OF THE Blind. — That no 
attempt was made in ancient times to instruct the 
blind, or in any way to cultivate their intelligences, 
was mainly due to the prevalent error as to their men- 
tal capacities. The same error, generally speaking, 
produced the same unfortunate results in Christian civ- 
ilization until as late as the end of the eighteenth 
century. On the other hand, the (3iurch, from the ear- 
liest ages, at least made provision for their corporal 
needs, while here and there attempts w’ere made to 
teach them various handicrafts. Among the most 
noted of the hospices for the poor and afflicted which 
began to appear in all parts of Christendom almost as 
soon as persecution ceased, was that established in the 
fourth century by Saint Basil at ( -a^sarea, where special 
provision w'as made for the blind, and guides were sup- 
plied for them. In the fifth century, Limneeus, a her- 
mit of Syria, received, in cottars especially built for 
them, the blind of the surroimding country, whom he 
taught, among other things, to sing the praises of God. 
Two centuries later, towards the year 630, a refuge 
exclusively for the blind, such as was called in 
the Middle Ages a typhlocomiumy was founded at 
Jerusalem. 

In the West, the Church was animated with similar 
charity. Early in the seventh century, St. Bertrand, 
Bishop of Le Mans, founded a hospice for the blind at 
Pontlieu, in the north-west of France. In the elev- 
enth century, William the Conoueror, in expiation of 
his sins, founded a number of institutions; among 
them four hospices for the blind and other infirm per- 
sons at Cherbourg, Rouen, Bayeux. and Caen respec- 
tively. Towards 1260, St. Louis, King of France, es- 
tablished at Paris the Hospice des Quinze-Vined'S, 
where he housed and instructed three hundred blind 
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persons. The inmates of the hospice, after the ex- 
ample of the students and the craftsmen of the day 
formed among themselves a distinct brotherhood, to 
whom the saintly king gave special statutes and privi- 
leges. It is noteworthy that, in OT)ite of the changes 
of government, the “Hospice des Quinze-Vingts*' has 
survived to this day. A similar institution, though 
less extensive, was established and endowed at Char- 
tres by King John the Good in 1360. Provision was 
made for 120 blind persons. For various reasons, 
however, the number of inmates dwindled till, in 1837, 
according to Dufau, there were but ten. A hospice 
for the blind is said to have been erected (1305) at 
Bruges, in Flanders, by Robert de B^thune, in grati- 
tude for the courage cfisplayed by the inhabitants in 
repelling (1300) an invasion of Philip the Fair. A 
similar foundation was made at Ghent by Peter Van 
der Leyen about 1370. Brotherhoods of the blind 
were formed, particularly at Chartres, Caen, (^h^lons, 
Meaux, Padua, Memming, Frankfort, and Hull. That 
the inmates of these institutions received other suit- 
able instruction besides that in the Catechism and in 
trades there can be no doubt. So desultory, however, 
were these attempts to give the blind a modicum of 
education, and so inadefjuate w’ere the means em- 
ployed, that the problem of their special education 
remained unsolveu. No one had as yet suggested the 
idea of providing a permanent literature for them. 
As early as the sixteenth century attempts were made 
to devise special processes, but these attempts, so far 
as we know, met with very little success. 

Among others, Girolamo (-ardano (1501-1576), an 
Italian mathematician, had pointed out a w'ay of teach- 
ing the blind to read and WTitc by the sense of touch. 
They were to trace with a steel bodkin or stylus the 
outline of each of the letters of the alphalx*t, engraved 
on metal, until they could distinguish the letters by 
the sense of touch and reproduce them on paper. Car- 
dano, how’ever, fail^ to suggest how to write on a 
straight line with uniformity of space between the lines. 
In 1575 Rampazetto produced at Rome prints in in- 
taglio from letters carved in wood. His invention was 
dedicate!! to St, Charles Borromeo. In 1580, under 
Philip II, to whom he dedicated his invention, Fran- 
cesco Lucas, at Madrid, engraved letters in wood for 
the instruction of the blind; but the letters being sunk 
in the wood, the outlines could not as readily Ik* fol- 
lowecl with the finger-tips. In 1640, Pierre lUoreau, a 
notary at Paris, had movable letters cast for the use 
of the blind, but for lack of means was unable to follow 
up his undertaking. In his W’ork, “Delicia) mathc- 
matica? et physic®”, published at Nureml)erg in 1651, 
George Harsdftrffer describes how the blind can re- 
cognize, and be taught to name and imitate, letters 
engraved in wax. Padre Francesco Lana-Tcrzi, the 
same Italian Jesuit who anticipated by more than a 
century the system of lip-reading for deaf mutes, also 
suggested, os an improvement on Canlano’s invention 
for the blind, a guide consisting of a series of wires and 
strings arranged in parallel lines at equal distances 
from one another, to secure straight WTiting and uni- 
formity of space Iwtween the lines. Besides this, 
Lana-Terzi describes, in his “ Protlromo”, an invention 
of his own, by which the blind may I® taught to cor- 
respond with each other l»y a secret code. We have 
looked in vain in works of reference for any descrip- 
tion of this cryptographic device. It is so simple that 
it can be learned in a few hours. Instead of compel- 
ling a blind person to loam how to form all the letters 
of the alphabet, the three methmls pointed out by 
Lana-Tcrzi demand only a tactual know-ledpe of the 
letters, familiarity with their positions in their rcsfiec- 
tive sections, and a little skill; (1) to insert one, two, 
or three dots within a square or parts of a square or 
right angles turned in four different directions; or (2) 
to prefix to either a comma, colon, semicolon, period, or 
interrogation mark any one of the first four numerals; 


or (3) merely to form these numerals. The letters 
w the alphabet with the lines enclosing them, Lana- 
Terzi suggests, should be in relief rather than in in- 
taglio, raised letters being far more distinguishable 
to the sense of touch tlmn letters sunk in a plane sur- 
face. The following diagrams will make the matter 
clear. 

First {Lanor Terzi) Method. — Suppose the blind cor- 
respondent wishes to send the cipher message, Son 
prigione (I am a prisoner), he will turn to his tablet, 


a. 0 

§ U 


^ j' 

M cf" 

& 

c ^ 




and ascertain by touch that the letter s is the sec ond 
of those enclosed within the lines forming the figureP* 
He will trace this figure with a pencil, and, to 
indicate that i t is t he second letter in the above figure, 
he will write, [77 either above, or below, or within it, 
two dots, thus 11- The message in full is as follows: — 


RON PRIGIONE 

Second Method. — The letters of the alphabet are em- 
bossed on a wooden or metallic tablet and distributed 
in any order whatever into five or more sections, which 
are indicated by lines in relief. Each section is dis- 
tinguished from the others by one of the five principal 
punctuation marks, formed, like the letters, in relief. 





The position of each letter in its own section is indi- 
cated by one of the first four numerals according to the 
order in the section. Thus, the message, II re h morto 
(the king is dead), would be written as follows: — 

i: 2: 4* l; i; 3: I. 4. 2? I. 

I L U 1. a, JA O TO 

Third MctJu)d. — Instead of designating by punctua- 
tion marks the different sections into which the letters 
arc distributed, they may be indicated by numerals, 
thus: — 


aS-coL 

1 


ilTron 

3 




By this method the blind person would have to 
loam how to form only the first five numerals. Thus 
the above message, il re t morto, according to tliis 
method, would be written as follows: — 

1-5 2-3 4-4 1-2 n 3-3 1-4 4-4 2-5 4-4 

I I. It K i: MORTO 

the first numeral indicating the position of the letter 
in the section, and the second numeral the section it- 
self. 

To enable the correspondent to make out for 
himself the answer to his message or communication, 
Lana-Terzi proposes the following plan: Let each 
the correspondents have a table or long strip of wood 
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on which are engraved or embossed the letters of the theory, Hatty took this young waif to be the subject of 
alphabet arranged in serial order at equal distances his first practical essays in teaching the bhnd. L^ueur 
from each other, as in the diagram here given. was promised a regular daily allowance in place of the 



Lana-Terw Contrivancb for Corresponding by Knots 


Suppose now that a person who is not blind should 
wish to send to his blind friend this message: 11 nemico 
ti trama insidie (the enemy is trying to ensnare you). 
Let him take a piece of thread or twine, apply the end 
of it to the extreme point of the tablet, extend the 
thread over the space from a to the first letter i of the 
message and make a knot at that point; for the second 
letter, apply this first knot to point a, extend the 
thread over the space from a to the letter Z, make, 
as before, a knot at that point, and so on for the 
rest of the letters. It will readily be understood how 
the blind person, to whom the roll of knotted thread 
or twine is sent, can make out the communication by 
applying the various thread lengths over the distances 
indicated by the knots, and thus discover each letter 
of the message. The blind correspondent, in his turn, 
can easily send by this same method whatever com- 
munication he wishes. 

A few years after the publication of Lana-Tcrzi*s 
“Prodromo** Jacques Bcmouilli, being at Geneva in 
1676, taught Elizabeth Waldkirch to read by a method 
not unlike that of Cardano. The young lady made 
such progress that after four years she was able to cor- 
respond with her friends in German, French, and Latin, 
all of which she spoke fluently at the age of fifteen. 
She knew almost all the Bible by heart, was familiar 
with philosophy, and was an accomplished musician. 

About the year 1711 the first known attempt was 
made to construct a tactile ciphering-tablet or appara- 
tus by which all the operations of arithmetic might 1)6 
performed and recorded. This was the work of Nich- 
olas Saunderson, who became blind when one year old. 
So distinguished was this blind mathematician that he 
was appointed Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge. The Abl;)^^ Claude- 
Frangqis Deschamps (1745-91), in his treatise on the 
education of the deaf and dumb, is said to have also 
sketched the outlines of the art of teaching the blind 
to read and write. Diderot in his ‘‘Lettre sur les 
aveugles^', which appeared in London in 1749, and for 
which he was conefemned to prison, mentions his in- 
terview with Lenotre, better known as “The Blind 
Man of Puisaux”. Among other remarkable things 
related of him is the teaching of his son, though not 
blind, to read by means of raised letters. Between 
1772 and 1784 we read of the earliest attempt to make 
maps in relief for the blind. This invention is ascribed 
to K. Weissenburg, of Mannlieim, who was partially 
blind at five years of age, and totally at fifteen. 
Whether any of the credit is due to Weissenburg's 
teacher, Christian Niesen, cannot be ascertained. 
Though Diderot was among the first to call special 
attention to the condition and wants of the blina, and 
to make them generally known through his famous 
letter, yet neither he, nor Leibniz, nor Reid, nor Con- 
dillac, nor any of the Encyclopedists went beyond 
abstract psycfiological speculation. None of them 
proposed any measure of practical utility or relief nor 
devised any plans for the instruction and training of 
sightless persons. 

The modem era in the history of education of the 
blind opened in 1784— nearly three centuries after the 
desultory and apparently ineffectual attempts of Car- 
dano and others— when Valentin Hatty (1745-1822) set 
himself to do for the blind what the Abb6 de V Ep4e had 
done for deaf mutes. It was in June, 1784, that Hatty 
met, in one of the churches of Paris, a young mendicant 
named Lesueur, who had been blind from his birth. 
Having already spent many years in studying the 


income which he was supposed to earn by begging. 
Before long the number of Hatty’s pupils increased to 
twelve, then to double that number, and finally to 
fifty. His school was at first a day-school, to which 
children of both sexes were admitted. When Hatty, 
in 1786, exhibited the attainments of twenty-four of 
his best pupils at Versailles, Louis XVI and his court 
were in raptures at the wonderful novelty of children 
without sight reading, writing, ciphering, doing handi- 
craft w’ork, and playing orchestral music. So great 
was the interest which this and similar exhibitions 
aroused, and so generous the patronage of the king and 
the public wliich they secured for his school, that 
Hauy soon had sufficient means to board his pupils. 
From the very beginning the institution had the 
triple character of a school, a workshop, and an acad- 
emy of music; and to this day these three depart- 
ments have b^n maintained with such a record for 
efficiency that the institution founded by Hauy has 
served as the moilel for most of the many others in both 
hemispheres. But true intellectual culture for the blind 
dates only from the day when reading by touch was 
made possible. To Hauy is due the credit of having 
provided a system of tactual printing and a perma- 
nent literature for the blind. In the light of a cen- 
tuiy’s progress and of better systems of printing and 
wrriting invented since his day, the shortcoming of 
Hatty’s print in relief may lessen the value of his in- 
vention, but, in fairness to his memory, it must 
rememliered that Hatty alone succeeded in making 
Tactical for the blind as a class what others before 
im had merely foreshadowed, or had successfully 
applied only in mdividual instances. In spite, there- 
fore, of the derogatory claims made by two or three 
writers, and notwithstanding that he himself ad- 
mitted having seen a letter printed by Theresa von 
Paradis from type made for her by von Kcmpelen, tlie 
fact remains that no one before Hatty had ever tried 
seriously to make printing available for the blind; to 
no one before him had the idea occurred of printing 
books for the blind, or of establishing libraries of liter- 
ature printed in relief. The movement originated by 
him has resulted in the establishment in all civilized 
countries of institutions of learning and industrial 
training schools for the blind. Before the close of the 
eighteenth century, a period of only sixteen years, four 
such institutions had sprung up in Great Britain, viz., in 
Liverpool (1791), in Edinburgh (1793), in Bristol (1793) , 
and in London ( 1 799) . Other countries were not slow 
in following the example. The following table shows 
what the leading countries of Europe and America have 
done for their blind during the nineteenth century: — 



First Inst, 
founded in i 
the year | 

No. of 
Blind 

No. of 
Educat. 
Inst. 

No. of 
Trade 
Schools 
and 

Asylums 

France 

1784 

32,340 

24 

10 

England 

1791 

26,330 

24 

54 

Hcotland 

1793 

4,000 

5 

2 

AuHtria'IIungary 

1804 

41,400 

11 

17 

Clemiany 

1806 

49,570 

34 

48 

European Russia 

1807 

221,208 

37 

6 

Sweilen 

1808 

4,100 

3 

5 

Switzerland 

1809 

2,500 

4 

5 

Ireland 

1810 

5,120 

6 

7 

Denmark 

1811 

1,961 

2 

2 

Spain 

United States 

1820 

21,000 

11 

5 

1831 

64,763 

44 

24 

Bi^um 

1836 

4,935 

8 

4 

1838 

30,210 

19 

5 

Norway 

1861 

2,816 

2 

1 
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CONTEMPORABT EDUCATION OF THE BlIND. — Gettr 
erdl Aspects . — In nearly all the countries referred to in 
the foregoing table, most of the schools for the blind 
maintain three distinct departments: a literary de- 
partment, a d^artment of music, and an industrial 
department. The rank of these institutions is higher 
or lower from an educational point of view according 
as more or less prominence is given to literature and 
music as compared with industrial or manual training. 
In the leading schools the literary department em- 
braces kindergarten, primary, secondary, and, in a 
few instances, collegiate education; the department 
of music embraces primary, secondary, and collegiate 
education; while the industrial department embraces 
the teaching of handicrafts, varying in kind according 
to age, sex, and country. The courses of study in the 
literary department are generally the same as those 
pursued in the public high schools of the respective 
countries. The work in the department of music 
varies from instruction in the mere elements of music 
to thoroughly organized courses of study and highly 
specialized instruction in the science and art of music. 
In the industrial department the chief trades are: in 
the male department, piano-tuning, wood-carving, 
the making of baskets, mats, matting, brooms, and 
mattresses, chair-caning, hammock-work, and uphol- 
stery; in the female department, basket-mating, 
knitting, hand- and machine-sewing, crocheting, fancy 
work or various kinds. 

In the experimental stages of education, there was a 
tendency in almost all the schools for the blind to 
make the industrial department the most prominent 
feature. The lack of books, of adequate educational 
appliances, and of definite methods, the comparative 
ease in teaching some one or other of the sirnjiler 
trades, the want of technical experience on the part of 
instructors, the dependence upon manual occupations 
and mechanical arts for self-support, the readiness to 
be swayed by the utilitarian principle of training the 
blind for the active duties and occupations opening 
the way to self-maintenance and independence — these 
and other similar considerations were strong argu- 
ments in favour of industrial training, to the neglect 
and detriment of the prime and essential work of edu- 
cation. Of late years, however, a marked change has 
been wrought in the ideals pursued in the education 
of the blind. Owing to the increase of general intelli- 
gence, on the one hand, and the steady decrease in 
value of manual labour, on the other hand, educators 
of the blind have come to realize that it is not techni- 
cal skill, or ability to work successfully at one or more 
of the usual trades, but only a broad and liberal 
scheme of education that will release the blintl from 
the bondage of depenilence, uplift them as a class, and 
raise them to a level of usefulness and independence. 
In consequence of the extensive employment of ma- 
chinery in almost every department of human activ- 
ity, there has sprung up among educators of the blind 
a growing conviction that the only field in w^hich the 
sightless can hope in the future to compete succep* 
fully with the seeing is a field of thought where the in- 
tellect can have free play and w’here blindness wdll be 
no hindrance to advancement and success. The blind 
need, therefore, at least as good an education as the 
seeing. The question as to whether they are capable 
and entitled to such an education has not been settled 
in the same manner in all countries. In many of the 
European institutions the prevailing idea is that, as a 
class, the blind must necessarily remain at the foot of 
the social scale, forever depiendent upon the more 
fortunate classes, and that what is done for them is 
rather in the spirit of favour and charity than as of 
strict obligation. In the United States the education 
of the blind rests on a different basis. As modem 
methods of instruction have proved the possibility of 
imparting to the normal blind child practically the 
same education as to other children, it is generally 


acknowledged that the blind, as a class, have an equal 
nght with the seeing to share in all the educational 
benefits which are provided for every child in the 
commonwealth; ana since this education cannot for 
obvious reasons be given them in the common schools, 
special provision should be made for their education 
in distinct institutions, public o:^rivate. 

Systems of Embossed Print . — Tliree centuries and a 
half elapsed after the invention of printing before any 
attempt to make printing available for the blind as a 
class was successful. Whatever information and in- 
spiration may have been drawn by the ingenious in- 
ventor from special processes devised before his day, 
the credit of having first made reading by finger- 
touch possible must be accorded to Valentm Haiiy (see 
above). The first book embossed by Haiiy for the use 
of the blind was, according to Guadet, his “ Essai sur 
TMucation des aveugles’^ (1786). This book was 
translated into German by Michel, and into English, 
in 1795, by the blind poet Blacklock. The st^e of 
ty|)c adopted by Hauy was the French script, resemb- 
ling the legal manuscripts of the time. The capital 
and small letters were respectively fourteen and seven 
and a half millimetres high. The book was a quarto 
of 1 1 1 pages, printed on one side only, two pages being 
giunmed together back to back, to preserve the relief. 
The pages were embossed from metal type by the blind 
children of Hauy’s school under the direction of 
Clousier, the court printer. While this invention won 
unstinted praise for Haiiy, he himself, when he heard 
his achievements compared to those of the Abb6 de 
FEp^e, modestly protested, “I only fit spectacles, 
while he bestows a soul.'^ From 1806, the time of 
Haiiy^s departure for St. Petersburg, to 1854, when 
line-print was superseded by point-print, the type used 
at the Institution des Jeunes Aveucles at Paris, varied 
between the French script, the Italic, and Roman 
capitals. 

Embossed Printing in England . — Printing for the 
blind had been used in France for forty-three years, in 
Austria for eighteen, in Prussia for twenty-six, before 
it was used in England ; Haiiy ^s system of printing, it 
is claimed, was introduced into England by Sir Charles 
Lowther, to whom it was suggested by a copy of one 
of the books printed at the Institution des Jeunes 
Aveugles, and purchased for him by his mother, he 
being himself blind. In 1826, James Gall, of Edin- 
burgh, who had seen specimens of books embossed at 
the Paris institution, set himself to improve the alphar 
bet, by making it more perceptible to the touch. In 
1827 lie printed a small book in an an^lar modification 
of the common English alphabet. It is said to have 
been the first English book printed for the blind in Eng- 
land, and naturally great interest was excited when it 
was found that the blind could read it easily with their 
finger-tips. Between 1828 and 1838 no fewer than 20 
styles of embossed printing were brought out in Great 
Britain. Of these, however, only six obtained recog- 
nition: those of Hauy, Gall, Fry- Alston, Lucas, Frere, 
and Moon. HaUy's script was adopted by Sir Charles 
Lowther in his publication, in 1834, of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. Though Gall modified the common 
characters of the alphabet to make them more easily 
distinguishable by touch, he did not believe that arbi- 
tral characters would ever be universally adopted, 
maintaining that these books should be legible to both 
blind and seeing. Besides two or three booklets pre- 
viously emboss^, Gall printed, in 1832, the Gospel of 
St. John.- The Fry- Alston system of embossed print- 
ing is the plain upper-case Roman without cerinhs or 
the lighter strokes, and was devised by Dr. Edmund 
Fry and adopted by Alston at the Glas^w Institution 
for the Blind, of which he was principal. In 1832 the 
Scottish Society of Arts offered a gold medal for the 
best system to produce cheapness and tangibility in 
connexion with an alphabet suited alike to the fingers 
of the blind and to tne eyes of the seeing. Nineteen 
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different alphabets, seventeen of which were of a purely 
arbitrary character, were submitted to the society 
between 9 January, 1832, and 24 October, 1833. 
After much deliberation and a series of rigid tests, the 
medal was awarded (after Dr. Fry^s death) to Alston, 
31 May, 1837. From the award made to Dr. Fry's 
alphabet, the Scottish Society of Arts evidently shared 
the idea of Hatiy and of other advocates of the Ro- 
man letter that in the education of the blind evei^- 
thing should be done to establish a bond of vital unity 
between them and the seeing and to lessen the isola- 
tion which arbitrary systems of print would only in- 
As Alston's type was rather small and not 
id not stand the test of time. 
Lucas invented a'stenographic system formed of arbi- 
trary characters and of numerous contractions. In 
this system the Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the 
Apostles were printed in 1837 and 1838 respectively. 
Frere devised a phonetic system which he himself 
describes as a “scientific representation of speech". 
It consists of 34 characters indicating each of the 
simple sounds in speech. Frere was the first to intro- 
duce (1839) the “return lines", in which the reading 
is alternately from left to right and from right to left, 
and the letters themselves are reversed in the lines 
from right to left. He also devised an ingenious sys- 
tem of embossing from stereotype plates; which in- 


crease, 
very legible, his system 


systems were different forms of the upper or lower case 
or of both upper and lower case, of the Roman letters. 
Owing to the size of the letters, the books embossed in 
other parts of Europe were much bulkier than those of 
like content in France or in E^land. For a long time 
after the introduction of the Braille system into Ger- 
many, line-print was retained, even where Braille was 
adopted. It was not until 1876 that interest began to 
be aroused in regard to uniformity of embossed print- 
ing, in coni^uence, no doubt, of the movement in- 
augurated in England by the British and Foreign 
Blind Association in favour of Braille. 

Embossed Printing in the United States, — From 
1832, when the first school for the blind was opened in 
the United States, to 1860, when Dr. PollacK intro- 
duced Braille in the Missouri school (there being then 
as many as twenty-one institutions for the blind in 
this country), two systems of printing were in vogue. 
The first was that of Dr. Howe, the head of the Boston 
school for the blind, and the second that of Mr. Fried- 
lander, the principd of the Philadelphia school. Dr. 
Howe’s system was the angular lower case Roman and 
Mr. Friecilander’s system the Roman capitals of the 
Fry- Alston type. In 1835 Dr. Howe published sev- 
eral books in the Boston letter; Mr. Friedlander's 
Roman capital was not adopted in Philadelphia until 
1837. From an educational as well as from an eco- 
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Six Principal Systems of Embossed Type 


vention wa.^, at the time, the greate.st improvement 
in embossing since the days of Hauy. The larger part 
of the Old and piortions of the New Testament were 
printed in Frere ’s system. Dr. Moon of Brighton, 
whose system is used more than any other by the adult 
blind, at least in hingland, devised, towards 1845, an 
alphabet formed of more or less arbitrary characters, 
which either resemble or suggest a resemblance to the 
Roman letters which they represent . He also adopted, 
with a number of slight alterations, Frere’s “return 
lines" and his method of stereotyping. The first book 
in Moon’s system appeared in 1847. The printing of 
the Bible was begun in 1848 and completed in 1858. 
Moon’s books, though easy to read owing to their large 
type, are very bulky and expensive; 56 volumes are 
required for the Protestant edition of the Bible, which 
omits a number of books contained in the Uatholic 
edition. The chief defects of the Moon system are that 
it is not a writable system and that it lacks a musical 
notation. It is useful chiefly for adults whose finger- 
touch has been dulled by age or manual labour. 

Embossed Printing in Continental Europe. — Between 
1809, when embossed printing, of which he claimed to 
be the inventor, was begun by Klein, the founder of 
the first school for the blind at Vienna, and 1841 , when 
I^ie, principal of the institution for the blind at Bres- 
lau, introduced the Braille system into Germany, three 
styles of embossed printing, known as the S'tachel-, 
Press-, and Punktierte Typendruck (the needle-, line-, 
and punctured print) had been used in Germany, 
Austria, Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark. These 


,nomical point of view, it is a matter of regret that, for 
the lack of concerted action l^etween the principals of 
the Boston and the Philadelphia schools, two systems 
of print should have been imposed at the very outset 
on the countrj\ From 18^17 to 1853 the two systems 
flourished in their respective spheres without any agi- 
tation regarding uniformity of type. In 1851 the 
Boston line-print was given the preference over all 
other embossed systems at the London exhibition of in- 
dustries of all nations. This award, made twenty-six 
years after the appearance of Braille in France and 
one year after the adoption of the new system by the 
Paris institution for the blind, shows how deeply 
rooted was the theory prevailing since HaQy, that the 
adoption of any system not resembling in form and ap- 
pearance the letters in common use would be preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the blind by furthering 
their se^gation from the seeinjji;. A comparison be- 
tween the leading systems of line-letter print which 
obtained recognition in France, England, and the 
United States shows that Haiiy’s system gave 365 
letters on 50 square inches of surface; Gml’s, 526; 
Alston’s, 891 ; Friedlander’s (from 1833 to 1834), 290, 
and 826 after 1836; Howe’s, 702 and by a further im- 
provement, it is claimed, 1067 letters. 

Braille. — In spite of the perfection to which some of 
the line-letter systems had been brought as regards 
compactness, a careful study of the functions ana lim- 
itations of the sense of touch showed that the Roman 
systems, which lacked the quality of strong appeal to 
that sense (known as tangibility)^ could be of no edu- 
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cational value. Besides this, they were practically 
unwritable, and they provided no adequate means of 
musical notation. Fortunately, when the various 
line-types were found deficient, and a strong protest 
by the intelli^nt blind in Europe and in the United 
States was raised against them, a new system was dis- 
covered, which possessed all the reqmsites which were 
lacking in the line-letter prints. Tliis new system is 
known as Braille. Its invention by Louis Braille, a 
blind pupil of the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles of 
Paris, marked a new epoch in the history of the educa- 
tion of the blind. The orimnal idea of a point-print 
was derived by Louis Braille from Barbicr, who sug- 


gress in the education of the blind. From the day 
when the system was finally adopted in the schools of 
France, England, Germany, the United States, and 
other countries, the Braille has under^ne various 
modifications; hence a variety of Braille systems, 
which have caused even greater confusion than the 
diversity of the earlier Roman styles of embossed lit- 
erature. As late as 22 April, 1902, in an address made 
at the conference held at Westminster on matters re- 
lating to the blind, Mr. William H. Illingworth, head- 
master of the Royal Blind Asylum and School, West 
Craignaillar, Edinburgh, spoke as follows regarding the 
diversity of Braille alphabets and the desirability of a 


NEW York Point alphabet. 
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gested a combination of points arranged in a rectangle 
— twelve points in two vertical columns of six each. 
The most conspicuous, though not most radical, de- 
fect was the large and unwieldy size of the signs, 
which could not hi covered with the finger. Another 
drawback was the great waste of space. As the 
^‘cel^^ or rectangle, was of fixed size, if a letter was 
represented by a point in one corner, all the rest of the 
space was left blank. This was observed by Braille, 
who reduced Barbier's rectangle one-half; thus he 
limited the number of the points to six instead of 
twelve. The six points in Braille are arranged in two 
vertical rows of three each. By the omission of one or 
more of the points sixty-three distinct signs are 
formed, to represent the entire alphabet, accents, 
Arabic numerals, marks of punctuation, woixi- and 
part- word signs, as well as a system of algebraic and 
musical notation. Of these sixty-three characters, 
ten arc called fundamental signs, and form the basis of 
all the rest by the addition of one jxiint in some part or 
other of the '^celU' cither to the fundamental signs or 
to the series formed from them. The chief advan- 
tages of the Braille system are: (1) its simplicity and 
easy aexjuisition ; (2) its ** tangibility or efficiency in 
impressing the sense of touch, enabling the blind not 
only to read but also to write; (.'!) its adaptability to 
both the writing and printing of a system of musical 
notation. 

In spite, however, of its evident advantages, many 
years went by before the new system obtained recog- 
nition, even in coimtries w’here, for lack of “tangibil- 
ity^' in the existing systems, the use of books in the 
class-room had been almost unknown. It is quite pos- 
sible that the slowness and reluctance in the adoption 
of Braille were due to the fact that institutions for the 
bl ind had been so widely separated in dates of origin and 
in locality that the need of unity of action and commu- 
nity of interest was but slowly realized. In many cases 
prejudice, pietty jealousy, ana obstinate attachment to 
theories long since proved false, account for the im- 
yielding attitude towards improved methods, which 
has often stood in the way of true and uniform pro- 


uniform system: **Out of a chaos, bom of conflicting 
opinions and petty jealousies, combined with an 
almost incredible amount of apathy, indifference and 
indecision such as exists in the Braille world, it would be 
impossible by any means short of a miracle to create 
or to formulate such a scheme. . . . We hear often 
and are treated to examples of ‘English as she is 
spoke’, but I venture to think that for variety and 
specimens of the grotesque, this pales into insignifi- 
cance before ‘Braille as she is wrote’. Though the 
time may be quite ripe for a serious attempt being 
made to improve the existing state of matters, it wifl 
rec|uire years of patient thought and interchange of 
opinion, absolute singleness of purpose and charitable, 
sympathetic self-abnegation to devise a perfectly uni- 
form and practical system, and make the Braille — if 
that system be the very best system — as perfect and 
simple as possible and as worthy to be tne tangible 
exponent of the most powerful and universally spoken 
language of modern times.” 

New York Point (see cut). — ^The claim to being, 
in the words of the writer quoted above, a system “ as 
perfect and simple as possible and as worthy to be the 
tangible exponent” of the English language can justly 
be made for the punctographic system known as New 
York Point, or the Wait system, unquestionably the 
most perfect form which the idea suggested by Bar- 
bier and rescued from oblivion by Louis Braille has as 
yet attained. This system is a genuine American 
product, the outcome of years of patient thought, of 
mdefati^ble labour, and of al^olutc singleness of pur- 
pose. To Mr. William B. Wait, for upwards of forty- 
three years at the head of the leading institution for 
the bhnd in the United States, is due the credit of the 
origination,development, construction, and application 
of the literary, musical, and mathematical codes of the 
New York Point System. The genesis of this new 
punctographic system is the result of a desire on the 
part of Mr. Wait to improve the Braille by remodel- 
ling it, on principles of compactness and economy of 
time and space. Careful study, however, of the struc- 
ture and application of Braille led to the conclusion 
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that the vertical position of Braille signs^ allotting a 
fixed and unvarying space to all signs alike, was de- 
fective in more than one important respect. Owing 
to its limited number of only sixty-three possible single 
signs, it was inade(][uate to the requirements of music, 
if not to those of literature and mathematics as well; 
it was also found to be much more bulky, and hence 
more costly, than the Boston-Line, whicii, in the ab- 
sence of any other system, was then taken as a standard. 
To remedy these structural defects, by increasing the 
number of signs, and reducing the bulk and cost 
of books to the lowest possible minimum, only one 
course was left open. A different mode of sign struc- 
ture was devised, employing two points instead of 
three vertically and extending the base forms to three, 
four, or five points horizontally. By this method the 
new sign-structure of New York Point yields 120 
single, and 20 compound, signs against the 63 single 
signs to which the Braille is limited, and thus answers 
all the requirements of literature, music, and mathe- 
matics Besides, even apart from the application of 
the principle of recurrence in the structure of the New 
York Point — a principle that was not applied in the 
original Braille — all the advantages of simplicity, econ- 
omy of space and (in writirm) of time, as well as of 
cost, arc on the side of the Wait or New York Point 
system, as has been demonstrated by the most rigid 
tests. Thus, in printing a font of 520 letters in each 
system on a perfectly uniform scale, the letter-, word-, 
and line-spaces being the same in each system, any 
Braille code (where the alphabet only is used, and no 
contractions or punctuation marks) requires 51*75 per 
cent more space than the N ew Y ork Point. The space 
reejuired by punctuation marks in Braille is 20 per cent 
greater than in the New York Point. The excess of 
labour in the writing of Braille is twenty-seven per 
cent greater than in New York Point. In the writing 
of punctuation marks there is a slight excess of labour 
on the side of New York Point. However, the use of 
punctuation marks does not materially affect the ques- 
tion, as they form only about *04 of the whole bulk of 
composition. Another advantage of the New York 
Point over Braille is its having true capitals. In 
Braille the practice is to place before words requiring 
capitals a sign identical with the period, and to begin 
the word with the usual small letter. This requires 
two full “ cells or sixty per cent more area than the 
New York capitals, which are four points wide. Al- 
though up to the sixth or seventh century no distinc- 
tion was made in Europe, and none is macle to this day 
in the Oriental alphabets, lietween capitals and small 
letters (the latter, in fact, were evolved from the 
former), yet, for those who arc over-exacting regard- 
ing “good use*’, the advantage of possessing true 
capitals, instead of sham ones, is not inconsiderable. 
Furthermore, the gliding of the finger over the point- 
signs in but one direction, the lateral, is, on physiolo- 
gical grounds, an important advantage which the New 
York Point has over the Braille system, where the 
finger has to move first in the longitudinal and then in 
the lateral direction. 

MeilhOih of Writing . — The invention of the New 
York Point marked an epoch in the history of the 
education of the blind ; yet, had facilities not been 
supplied for writing and printing it, the new system 
would have failed to make its mark as an educational 
force. Fortunately, however, such appliances were 
provided by Mr. Wm. Wait in 1894, and consist of a 
aesk-tablet, a pocket- tablet, the kleidograph for paper 
writing, and the stereogiMh for embossing the metal 
plates used in printing. The kleidograph and stereo- 
graph have done wonders in facilitating the education 
of the blind. The former, designed for the purpose of 
writing literature, music, and mathematics in tactile 
form, IS invaluable for speed and efficiency, and for the 
reason that what is written by it can at once be read 
by the blind writer without removing or reversing the 


paper, as must be done when the tablet is used. At 
least eighty per cent of the time required for writing 
music is saved, and sixty per cent for literary work. 
The stereograph is a development from the kleido- 
graph, designed to emboss both sides of zinc or brass 
plates ready for use in printing. By its means a 
compositor can prepare twice or thrice as much 
matter in a given time as by the movable type ; besides, 
the matter comes from the compositor’s hands stereo- 
typed and ready for the press. The cost of the com- 
plete plate is reduced by more than one-half. The 
further application of the interlining process, and of 
printing on both sides of the sheet at one impression 
from the plates embossed by Mr. Wait’s stereograph, 
will reduce the cost of books still further, and effect a 
saving, in metal, in paper, and in binding, of nearly 


50 per cent. 

'The many appliances devised since the days of 
Valentin Haiiy, particularly in France, England, and 
Germany, to enatile the blind to write, may be grouped 
under three classes. First, the “hand-guides” are 
designed merely to help the blind to write in straight 
lines and at equal distances. For correspondence 
with the seeing, an ordinary pen or, mor® generally, a 
lead pencil is used, and the letters are written from 
left to right. For correspondence with the blind the 
ordinary letters have to be formed with a blunt stylus 
from right to left and reversed on paper which is un- 
derlaid with some soft material, as felt or blotting- 
paper, to bring out the wTitten matter in relief on the 
reverse side of the page and reading from left to right. 
Valentin Haiiy ilevised a simple method of pencil- 
wrriting by placing the paper upon a frame in the in- 
terior of which were stretched parallel cords of catgut; 
between these cords it w’as an easy matter to wTitc in 
straight lines and to make the letters of uniform size. 
Another ingenious way of producing tactile writing 
was, at the suggestion and reejuest of Hauy, devised 
by Atlet and Ilasscnfratz in 1783. It was to trace the 
letters in a bold hand with a glutinous ink, over which 
sand w’as spread, so as to form, w^hen it adhered to 
the letters, a rough sort of relief, or “tangible”, 
wTiting. Various other fluids WTre devised for em- 
bossed writing, by (’hallan and Rousseau in 1821, by 
C. L. Muller in 1S23, by Freissauff in 1836, by Riesmer 
in 1867, and finally by the Abln* Vital! of Milan, in 1893. 
The use of these various coloured fluids produces a 
w’riting w’hich is at once “tangible” to the blind and 
visible to the seeing. 

Among the more elaborate appliances for writing in 
straight, parallel, equidistant lines, may be men- 
tioned the tablets of Ci(^n6resse (1807) and of Bruno, 


the typhlograph of Passard, Dr. Nord’s akotograph, 
Dr. \\oizechow’sky’s amaurograph, (\)unt de Beau- 
fort’s stylograph, Wedgewood’s noctograph, and the 
writing-frames of the Elliot brothers, of 'fhursfield, 
Dooley, and Levitte. The second class of apparatus 
are those designed not otdy to enable the blind to 
write in straight lines and to make the letters of uni- 
form size, but also to mechanically assist the hand in 
the formation of the letters and in tracing them at the 
same distance from each other. These appliances 
may be divided into line-cell and point-cell frames, 
according as the ordinaiy line-letter alphabet or the 
point system is used in writing. Of the line-cell 
frames or tablets, the best known are those devised by 
the Rev. Joseph Pjngelmann of Linz (1825), James 
Gall of Edinburgh, Mercier-Gapette, Heboid, Dr. 
Llorens of Barcelona, by C. E. Uuldberg of Copen- 
hagen (1858), Galimberti of Milan, Martuscelli of Na- 
ples, Moon of Br^hton, England, Tvemps of Grave, 
Holland, Ballu, Brother Isidore of Woluwe-Saint- 
Lambert, Belgium, and Mile Mulot of Angers, France. 
Mile Mulct’s stylographic frame enables the blind to 
correspond not only with the sightless, but also with 
the seeing just as readily and satisfactorily. Of the 
numerous print-cell writing-frames or tablets de- 
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signed for writing Braille, the best known are those of 
Louis Braille, Ballu, liuis-d'Aguen, Kniger, Kull, 
Pablasek, Signora della Casa, T. R. Armitage ; and for 
writing New York Point, Mr. Waites desk and pocket- 
tablet already mentioned. Essentially, all point-cell 
tablets consist of a board bearing a movable metal 
plate indented with pits and having connected with it, 
and over it, a metal guide with two rows of either ob- 
long or square holes. The paper is placed between the 
pitted plate and the metal guide. The writing is done 
with a blunt awl or bodkin, which forces the paper into 
pits, thereby producing the dots which represent the 
letters. Wnen the paper is taken out and turned 
over, the writing which was from right to left apixsars 
in relief and is read from left to right. The metal 
guide has from four to five rows of openings, allowing 
for the writing of four or five lines; when these are 
written the guide is shifted downwards and held fast 
to the frame by two little pins, when four or five more 
lines are written, and the op)eration is repeated until 
the end of the page is reached. The third class of ap- 
paratus are those designed for increase of speed in 
writing, not by hand, however, but by mechanical 
means. Among the principal writing machines for 
the ordinary line-letter alphabet, are those of Braille- 
Foucault (1842), Thurber (1847), Hughes of Manches- 
ter (1850), Larivi6re of Nancy, Saintai^ (1847), Ilirzel 
of Lausanne, Oehlwein of Weimar, Marches!, Colard 
Viennot, Gastaldon of Turin, Ballu (1801), the Ham- 
mond, Simplex, Yost, Blickensderfer, Caligraph, etc. 
Without any doubt, the most rapid and most satisfac- 
tory way for the blind to correspond with the seeing is 
by means of typewriters. All methods of writing, 
however, which are not tangible to the fingers are lia- 
ble to the objection that the written matter cannot be 
revised and corrected by the blind writer. Of ma- 
chines constructed for embossing Braille and New 
York Point, those chiefly in use in the United States 
are HalPs writer, for Braille, and Waites kleidograph, 
for New York Point. In France, England, and Ger- 
many, a numl^r of Braille machines have been de- 
signed on the lines of HalFs Braille-writer. 

Geography . — The blind are fond of the study of 
geography, and with proper teaching are as capable of 
torming correct ^ographical notions as the seeing. 
Most of the detailed teaching of geography, however, 
must be from raised maps. In the elementary 
course, rough maps made by the pupils themselves on 
cushions by means of pins and string are very helpful. 
Tlie first maps used by the blind were on embroidered 
cloth or canvas, the needle- work representing the 
land and the plain cloth the water; boundaries were 
marked by coarse corded stitches, and towns and cities 
by points made w ith the same coarse material. Vari- 
ous attempts were subsequently made to construct 
relief maps on pai>er or cardboard, the boundary lines, 
river courses, lakes, bays, positions of towns and 
cities, etc., l>eing represented in a variety of ways. 
The best thus far made are the wooden dissected 
maps, in which the divisions of a country are repre- 
sented by a movable section, bodies of water by a de- 
pression in the wood, hills and mountains by a slight 
elevation, towns and cities by brass-hea(ied nails. 
When all the movable sections are fitted together they 
form a complete map. The main objection to the dis- 
sected maps is that they are very expensive and better 
suited to individual than to class teaching. 

The Teaching o} A Records are not wan^ 

ing to show that, from the very Ixjginning, aritlimetic 
and other branches of mathematics held an important 
lace in the education provided by institutions for the 
lind. It was soon observed that the blind displayed 
great fondness for arithmetical calculations. While 
mental arithmetic was particularly encouraged, it be- 
came evident that in the more advanced branches of 
the science, the blind needed special apparatus, and 
various appliances were devised to meet this want. 


Among the earliest attempts to construct a tangible 
device for the more abstruse calculations of arithmetic 
and algebra is that of the great mathematician, 
Nicholas Saunderson. Since his day a great many 
different ciphering boards, or tablets, have been con- 
structed. One of the best is Taylor’s octagonal 
board with i^uare pins and octagonal holes. On one 
end of the pin one of the edges is raised into a promi- 
nent ridge, and on the other end there is a similar 
ridge divided in the middle by a deep notch. The 
holes in the board are star-shaped, with ei^ht points. 
The pin can be placed in eight different positions, and 
on reversing it, with the notched end uppermost, in 
eight more ; this gives ten signs for the Arabic num- 
erals and six for the ordinary algebraic sims. For 
pure algebra another pin is needed, differing from that 
i^d in arithmetic. This gives sixteen additional 
signs, wrhich are (piite sufficient. It is essential for a 
good arithmetic board that the same pin should repre- 
sent every character ; otherwise time is lost in select- 
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ing the required character and in distributing the type 
at the end of each operation. In the United States a 
board is used with square holes, and two kinds of type 
are required to give even the Arabic numbers. 

M uaic . — Since the days of Haiiy, music has always 
been considered as one of the most potent factors in 
the education of the blind, offering them advantages 
wrhich they can derive from no other source. Though 
a fair percentage of the blind attain to a high degree of 
musical skill, and find for themselves positions of re- 
sponsibility and importance, yet, contrary to the gen- 
eral belief, no larger proportion of persons with ex- 
ceptional musical talent is found among the blind than 
in any other class. The common idea that the blind 
are taught music by ear is erroneous; it arises partly 
from the assumption that those who are sightless 
must of course possess an abnormally acute sense of 
hearing, and partly from the fact that so many persons 
are unaware that a tactile musical notation exists. 
Since 1784 there have, in fact, been almost as many 
such systems as systems of embossed reading. Be- 
sides the common musical notation in relief, used by 
Valentin Hauy, by W. Taylor of Y’ork, and Alston of 
Glasgow, special systems were devised by Frcre, 
Lucas, and Moon in England; by Guadet, Rousseau, 
and the Abb6 Goupil, in France; by Klein, Krahmer, 
Oehlwein, and Warschauer, in Germany; by Petzelt 
in Austria; by D. Pedro Llorens in Spam; and by M. 
Mahony in the United States. In most of these sys- 
tems the common letters in relief were used to express 
the notes and their values, the octave, finger, repeat, 
and time signs, etc. All of the above systems, how- 
ever, with the exception of the common musical nota- 
tion in relief, have long since been entirely superseded 
by the Braille and the New York Point systems of 
musical notation. Soon after Louis Braille had 
vised the literary code he adapted his punctographic 
system to musical notation. An outline of the New 
York Point musical notation was first presented in 
1872, and the first edition of the notation w'as printed 
in the same year. In 1878 it received the unanimous 
approbation of the American Association of Instruc- 
tors of the Blind, and it was adopted a few years later 
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in most of the institutions for the blind in the United 
States. As to the comparative merits of the two sys- 
tems, it is claimed that the Braille notation is inferior 
in completeness and clearness of expression. The no- 
tation of music requires not less than 140 signs. The 
New York system, extending to four or five points 
horizontally, yields 120 single and 20 compound signs, 
while the Braille system admits of but 63 single signs 
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and requires a uniform space for each. Ambiguity is 
the consequence of this inadequate number of signs, 
the same sign being made to represent two different 
things of the same species, as, for example, a whole 
note and a sixteentli, a half-note and a thirty-second. 

Industrial Training . — From the very beginning of 
systematic education of the blind down to the last de- 
cade, industrial training has always occupied a decid- 
edly prominent place in the curnculum. Too often, 
particularly in the earlier days, the essential work of 
education was subordinated to conditions created and 
demands made by the industries. Instead of being 
used as a means of education, the teaching of trades 
was made the chief aim and end. The success of cer- 
tain pupils in careers from which they seemed neces- 
sarily excluded naturally gave rise to somewhat 
extravagant hopes of the possibilities of industrial edu- 
cation. Hence, perhaps, arose the prevalent notion 
and expectation that schools for the blind should 
graduate young men and women so equipped that 
each and all would be self-supporting and able to earn 
as much, or nearly as much, as persons of equal nat- 
ural ability with the sense of sight. The fact, how- 
ever, is that only a small proportion of the blind in 
Europe and America are wholly self-supporting. Ac- 
cording to the United States Census of 1900, of 62,456 
blind persons, ten years of age and upwards, only 
12,506, or about 20 per cent, were reported as regu- 
larly engaged in remunerative occupations. The per- 
centage of the general population so employed was 
upwaras of 50. As most institutions for the blind, 


particularly in the United States, are open to all blind 
children of average intelligence, the heterogeneous 
character of the membership of such schools must 
lower the standard of efficiency. Another factor 
which has too often been lost sight of is that blindness 
is a disabling infirmity. Education is much slower 
and more difficult with only four senses than with 
five; it would, therefore, be unreasonable to expect 
better results of the schools for the blind than are ex- 
pected of the public schools for normal children, in 
which schools neither trades nor music are taught. 
The teaching of skilled trades, it must also be remem- 
bered, properly belongs to a stage of education later 
than the primary, and it should not be allowed to 
trespass upon the legitimate work of the schools. As 
soon as adults are admitted to the school with minors, 
the industrial feature tends to become dominant ana 
unavoidably imparts an element of commercialism to 
the school. Both adults and younger pupils become 
disposed to lay more stress on shop work than on 
mental exercises and discipline. In consequence, 
the finished pupils lack those general qualifications 
which are necessary to begin business in the trades 
they have learned, and still more to successfully com- 
pete against sight and machinery. The long, trying, 
and costly experience of the leading sdhoms in the 
United States has, moreover, proved that the teaching 
of trades or industries during the school period confers 
no lasting good upon the pupils and is void of even 
such results as the sense of self-reliance and desire to 
become self-supporting which, it was believed, were 
being promoted. For these reasons the industrial 
experiment is gradually being abandoned in order to 
save the institutions for that strictly educational 
work for which they were established. If trades, then, 
are to be taught the blind, and industries to be carried 
on by them, the technical training should, as in the case 
of seeing pupils, be taken up only after the completion 
of the primary or secondary course of studies and in a 
location altogether removed from the school proper. 

Manual Training . — Instead of the teaching of the 
ordinary trades, which, owing to the radical change in 
industrial conditions, can no longer l)e carried on by 
the blind at a financial profit, a system of regular and 
thorough training of the hands, the senses, and the 
muscles has been generally introduced in the leading 
American institutions for the blind. The various 
forms of solid work, of work in clay, paper, and card- 
board, as well as sewing, cooking, weaving, basketry, 
simple wood-carving, etc., are the processes of manual 
training most commonly employed in the general ed- 
ucation of the blind. 

Physical Training . — Educators of both blind and 
seeing pupils are in entire accord as to the great im- 
portance of physical training. The blind, for obvious 
reasons, are peculiarly in need of healthful, systematic 
exercise. Observation and statistics show that their 
health and strength are far below the normal standard. 
Hence, before there is any hope of obtaining satisfac- 
tory educational results, all physical and physiological 
defats, such as deformities in the muscular system, 
unsightly movements, natural timidity, awkwardness 
in walking, etc., must be corrected as tar as possible. 
In view of these facts, physical training forms an in- 
tegral part of the regular curriculum of the schools for 
the blind. 

Libraries the Blind . — It is almost impossible for 
those who enjoy the use of sight to realize what a boon 
reading is for those who live in perpetual darkness. 
Outside of their early education, for those who have 
been blessed with it, there is nothing in the life of the 
blind so stimulating, so broadening, and so comforting 
as good books. In no count ly have more efforts been 
made to supply the blind with books send to solve the 
problem of their circulation than in the United States. 
In no country has such a liberal government provision 
been made for the education of the blind throi^ the 
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publication of books as was made by the United States 
Government, when by an act of Congress (3 March, 
1879) the sum of $250,000 was set apart as a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which ($10,000) is expended each 
year in printing and distributing suitable books among 
the institutions for the blind in the United States. 
Mainly as a result of this provision, the number of 
volumes distributed among the thirty-nine school 
libraries amounts, according to the Annual Report of 
the Department of the Interior for 1902, to 105,804 
volumes, an avera^ of 2713 voliunes per school. In 
France and in Enmand, it must be admitted, there is 
far greater individual co-operation and a more gen- 
erous interest displayed in furthering the extension of 
libraries for the blind than in the United States. Thus 
the ** Association Valentin Ilauy ’ * of Paris had, in 1905, 
on its list of voluntary writers of books for the blind 
the names of 1 150 persons who embossed in Braille and 
donated in that year to the “ Biblioth^que Braille*', 
for its forty-nine travelling libraries, 1533 volumes. 
In the same year the British and Foreign Blind Asso- 
ciation of London was indebted to 574 generous per- 
sons who gave valuable time in writing Braille bool^ 
for the blind. 

Catholic Literature for the Blind in the United States, 
— Before 1900, with tne exception of a small catechism 
and Cardinal Gibbons* “ Faith of Our Fathers^*, there 
were no Catholic books for the blind to be had in this 
country. To supply this long-felt want, which, with 
the dearth of CatWlic schools for the blind, has re- 
sulted in the loss to the Church of thousands among the 
Catholic blind, the writer of this article founded, in 
January, 1900, a society whose aim it is to place 
gratuitously within the reach of the blind throughout 
the United States Catholic literature embossed m the 
Wait, or New York Point, print. With the assistance 
of a few devoted ladies, who helped to raise the neces- 
sary funds, a printing plant was equipped and has been 
in operation ever since. The society was incorpo- 
rated in March, 1904, under the name of ^^The Xavier 
Free Publication Society for the Blind of the City of 
New York’*. Although from its inception the societv 
has been dependent for the maintenance of its work 
upon donations and annual subscriptions, still, with 
the encouragement and blessing of the (’atholic hier- 
archy, the deep appreciation and gratitude of thou- 
sands of ("atholic blind throughout the country, 
and the generous help of its benefactors, it ha.s l^een 
enabled to pursue its beneficent object for the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the blind. Since its foun- 
dation, thousands of volumes of Catholic literature. 


except for those blind and deaf from birth, of whom 
there are 7C. Between birth and five years of age are 
64; between five and nine, 54; between ten and four- 
teen, 37 ; between fifteen and nineteen, 24. That the 
public, and even professional educators, entertain in- 
correct views on the education of this class of sufferers 
has been shown by Mr. William Wade in his interesting 
monograph, “The Blind-Deaf’*. For this excellent 
publication, and still more for his widespread and 
munificent charity to the blind-deaf, and particularly 
to the deaf and dumb and blind of this country, Mr. 
Wade’s name deserves to be forever enshrined in the 
hearts of this doubly and trebly afflicted class. The 
knowledge bv the public that the education of the 
blind-deaf is by no means the difficult task commonly 
believed, and the further knowledge of the number of 
tho^ who have l)een educated and of their advanced 
position in mental attainments, will do much, it is 
contended by the author of the monograph, to advance 
the interests and the happiness of the blind-deaf. “ In 
the early education of the blind-deaf**, we are told by 
Dora Donald, “there are three distinct periods. In 
the first the pupil receives impressions from the mate- 
rial world. The mind of a blind-deaf child does not 
differ from that of a normal child; given the same 
opportunity, it will develop in the same way. Whilst 
the normal child discovers the world through the five 
senses, the world must be brought to the blind-deaf 
child and imparted by the teacher through the sense of 
touch. During the second period the diild is taught 
to give utterance to his conceptions. This may be 
done either through the sign language, the manual 
alplnibet of the deaf, or thn)ugh one of the systems of 
raised print for the blind, if articulated speech cannot 
be taught the child. The third and by far the most 
difficult step is that of procuring mental images from 
the printed page. If the child has been thoroughly 
trained in the habit of personal investigation, if he has 
been taught to express freely the results of such in- 
vestigation by means of the manual alphabet and to 
record them in print, he will eventually l)e able to 
reverse the process and to build about him an imagi- 
nary existence that will cause the printed page to teem 
with life and to glow with the charm of actual existence. 
At this stage of the child’s education, he may enter 
either a school for the deaf, a school for the blind, or 
the common school for normal children. Supplied 
with the necessary apparatus and accompanied by a 
teacher who will faithfully translate all that he might 
obtain through sight and hearing, he may 1^ taught by 
the same metliods used for normal children, ever keep- 


embracing ascetical, Biblical, biographical, doctrinal, 
and historical works, as well as works of general litera- 
ture, of fiction, and of poetry, have been placed in up- 
wards of thirty-seven state, city, or institute libraries 
for general and free circulation among the bliml. The 
publications of the society are also circulated thn^iich- 
oui the country from its own central library. ** The 
Catholic Transcript for the Blind”, a monthly maga- 
zine, published by the Xavier Free Publication So- 
ciety for the Blind since 1900, is so far (1909) the only 
Catholic periodical embossed in the English langimg^. 

Catholic Literature in England. — It is only within 
the last five years that, through the initiative of the 
Hon. Mrs. G."M, Fraser, who taught Braille to most of 
the writers, upwards of four hundred books have lieen 
hand-typed by voluntary workers and placeii at the 
disposal of the ("atholic Truth Society of London for 
circulation among the Catholic blind in Great Britain. 
This work would not have l>een undertaken had it l)c^n 
TOssible to get (Catholic books at the great English 
libraries for the blind. 

The Blind-Deaf. — According to the special reports 
of the United -States Census Office for 1990, of the 
64,763 persons reported as blind, 2772, or nearly 43 
per 1000. were found to be also deaf. The age of the oc- 
currence of these two defects cannot be stated exactly. 


ing in mind this one point of difference — touch must 
take the j)lace of sight and hearing; the manual alpha- 
bet or embossed page being substituted for speech,” 

Neovin, Casem dc Colore Judicans (Jeua, 1682); Trink- 
HtTsiUH, Dxanertatiuncula de Ctecut (Genoa, 1672); Guilbeau, 
Histoire de V Imthtutum Nationnle ars Jcunes Aveugles (Pans, 
1907); Ar-vould, Une dme en prvion (Pans, 1901); de la 
S izEiiANNE, Les saturs aveugles (Pans. 1901), tr. by Lkgoatt, 
The Blind Sisters of St. Paul (New York, 1907); In., aveugles 
par un aveugle (Paris, 1889); BriRSON, Pictionnaire de prdagogie 
(Paris, 1887); Mell. Encyklopiidisehes liandbuch dea Bhnden- 
wesens (Vienna, 1900); Merle, Das Blirulm Bxldunga-Wesen 
(Norden, 1887); Heller. Studien zur Bhndenpaychologie (Loip- 
zig, 1904); Vionali, La Educazume dei r»ec/it (Horence. IIKXI); 
Lana-Terzi, I^rodromoall* Arte Maestro (Bresoia.1670); Illincjs- 
WOKTH, Past and J^aen/ Methods of Educating the Bhnd, b^vv. 
Blindness and the Blind (London, 1872); Gall, Literature for the 
Blind (Edinburgh, 1834); Report of the Conference on Matters 
Relating to the Blind (Westminster, 19()2); ARM1tu;e. n/* Edu- 
cation and Employrnent of the Bhnd (Txindon, 1886^; .innual 
Reports of American Inatitutwns for the Bhnd Report of tin :\cw 
York State Commission to Ini^stigate the Cmiddion of the Blind 
(Albany, 1906); Anagnoh, Education of the 
1882): Wade, The Blind-Deaf (2nd ed., Indianapolis 1904) 
Joseph M. Stadelman. 

Education of the Deaf and Dumb.— Education 
essentially includes the process of encouraging, 
strengthening, ami guiding the faculties, whetlier o 
mind or body, so as to make them fit and ready ms i u- 
ments for the work they have to do; ami, where the 
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need exists, it must include^ moreover, the awakening 
for the first time into activity and usefulness of some 
faculty which, but for the awakening, might remain 
forever dormant. As regards intellectual develop- 
ment, the deaf individual is the most handicapped of 
the afflicted class. The term ‘ ‘ deaf and d umb * , so fre- 
quently applied to that class of individuals who neither 
hear nor speak, is becoming obsolete among the educa- 
tors of the deaf, as it implies a radical defect in both 
the auditory and the vocal organism. Persons who 
arc born deaf, or who lose their hearing at a very early 
age, are unable to sneak, although their vocal organs 
may be unimpaired. They become dumb b^ause, 
lieing deprived of hearing, they are unable to imitate 
the sounds which constitute speech. To correct the 
error involved in the term dumb^ it is customary to 
speak of human beings who do not hear and speak as 
deaf-mutes, a term which implies that they are silent, 
but not necessarily incapable of speaking. Brute ani- 
mals that are deaf, are deaf and dumb; the little child, 
before it has learned to speak, is mute, but not dumb. 
There are found individuals who can hear, but cannot 
speak. To such may applied the term dumb, inas- 
much as they are either destitute of the power of 
speech or are unw illing to speak and are lackmg in in- 
telligence. Such children are generally found to be 
more or less idiotic. On account of the great progress 
made, especially during the last century, in the educa- 
tion of deaf-mutes, by which a large percentage are 
taught to speak, the term mvte is also omitted when 
speaking of matters pertaining to that class formerly 
designated as “deaf and dumb^’. Institutions for 
them are named preferably “Schools for the Deaf^’, 
and in the literature of the subject they are spoken of 
simply as the “ deaf ", e. g. “ The Annals of the Deaf ", 
etc. Here it is well to remark, that there is a strong 
and growing objection among the deaf and their edu- 
cators to calling their institutions asylums — a term 
which classifies them with unfortunates needing relief 
and protection, like the insane. In fact, Webster, 
under the word “Asylum", classes the deaf and dumb 
with the insane. Efforts are consequently being made 
to place such institutions under the control of educar 
tional rather than of charity boards. 

History. — That there were deaf persons in the re- 
mote past is evident from the fact that the causes of 
deafness, such as disease, were as prevalent then as 
now. Before the Christian Era, their condition w^as 
deplorable. By many they were considered as under 
the curse of heaven; they were called monsters and 
even put to death as soon as their deafness w’as satis- 
factorily ascertained. Lucretius voices the received 
opinion that they could not be educated : — 

To instruct the deaf, no art can ever reach, 

No care improve them, and no wisdom teach. 
Greek and Roman poets and philosophers classified 
them with defectives, and the Justinian Code abridged 
their civil rights. In the family they were considered 
a disgrace, or were looked upon as a useless burden 
and kept in isolation. It is a bright page in the New 
Testament which narrates the kindness of our Divine 
Lord, who, doing good to all, did not forget the deaf 
and dumb. After His exaim^le, the Church has ex- 
tended its charity to this afflicted class, and has led 
the way in opening up for them other channels of 
thought in place of the hearing faculty. The state- 
ment met with in literature connected with the educa^ 
tion of the deaf, that the real history of deaf-mute 
instruction must be considered as dating from the 
Reformation, is the old fallacy of post hoc ergo propter 
hoc. The fact is, that not a few of the more lamous 
educators of the deaf received their first lessons from 
those who preceded the Reformation or were not in- 
fluenced Ly its errors, but imdertook the instruction of 
deaf-mutes for the sole purpose of imparting religious 
instruction. No Catholic theologian maintained that 
the adult deaf and dumb from birth are beyond the 


pale of salvation, because “ Faith cometh bv hearing" 
(Rom., X, 17). The assertion is often made, without 
references bemg given, that St. Augustine held such an 
opinion. Although the great doctor may have held 
the opinion of his time, that the deaf could not be edu- 
cateef he certainly did not exclude them from the pos- 
sibility of salvation any more than he excluded pagans 
to whom the Gospel had not yet been preached. 

That the deaf are very much handicapped, even in 
our time, as regards religious instruction, so necessary 
for the preservation of faith and morals, must be ad- 
mitted. Many deaf-mutes born of Catholic parents 
have lost the Faith, owing to a lack of Catholic educa- 
tional facilities. Moreover, they are deprived of the 
usual Sunday instructions and sermons. There are in 
the United States few priests engaged in ministering to 
their spiritual welfare, and such as have taken up this 
apostolate are not at leisure to devote their whole en- 
ergy to the work. On the other hand, Protestant 
ministers travel through the length and breadth of the 
land and in their monthly itineraries assemble the 
deaf for religious services. There can be no doubt 
that from the dawn of (-hristianity the deaf enlisted 
the sympathy and zeal of many priests and mission- 
aries who, by various ingenious devices suited to the 
occasion, taught them the essential truths of faith; 
but history has left meagre records of their good 
work. According to Venerable Bede, St. John of 
Beverley (721) caused a deaf and dumb youth to speak 
by making the sign of the cross over him ; and Bede 
himself, in his “ De Loquel4 per gestum digitorum ", 
describes a manual alphabet. Rudolph Agricola, the 
distinguished humanist (1443-1485), states that he 
saw a (leaf and dumb man who was able to converse 
with others by writing (De inventione dialectica, III, 
xvi). Ponce de Leon (152(>-1584), a Spanish Bene- 
dictine monk, undertook the education of several deaf- 
mutes, as is related in the accounts of his work discov- 
ered amon^ the archives at Ona. He relates that he 
taught pupils who were di^af and dumb from birth to 
speak, to read, to write, and to keep accounts, to re- 
peat prayers and to confess orally. He first taught 
nis pupils to write the names of objects and then to 
articulate. A contemporary writer, Francesco Val- 
les, says that Ponce de Leon's method proved that, 
although we learn first to speak and then to write, the 
rever.se order answers the same purpose for the (leaf. 
It is highly probable tliat he was led to undertake the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb by the principle an- 
nounced by Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576), a friend 
of St. Charles Borromeo, that “ writing is associated 
with speech, and speech with thought, but WTitten 
characters may be connected together wuthout the in- 
tervention of sounds. The deaf can hear l)y reading, 
and speak by writing.” About fifty years later, Juan 
Pablo Bonet, a Hpanish priest, published a treatise en- 
titled, “ Reduccion de las Letras y arte para Ensefiar a 
hablar los Mudos" (Madrid, 1620). He made use of a 
manual alphalx*t, invented a system of visible signs 
repre.senting to the sight the sounds of wonls, and gave 
a description of the position of the vocal organs in the 
pronunciation of each letter. His w’ork contains 
many valuable su^estions useful to modern teachers 
of articulation and lip-reading. 

St. Francis de Sales, having on his missionary jour- 
neys met a deaf-mute, took him into his service and 
succeeded in establishing communication with him by 
signs, and prepared him for confession and Holy Com- 
munion. The celebrated Jesuit naturalist and phy- 
sician, Lana Terzi (1631-1687), in his “ Prodromo dell' 
Arte Maestra", considers the education of the deaf, 
which, according to him, consists in their “ first learn- 
ing to perceive the dispositions of the organs of speech 
in the formation of sounds, and then imitating them; 
and recognizing speech in others by lip-reading. To 
that end they should first utter each sound separately, 
read it on the lips of another, then join them m wor^; 
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next they should be taught the meaning of these words 
by being shown the objects signified, and gradually be 
made acquainted with the meaning of those which re- 
late to the functions of the senses, the arts, the under- 
standing and the will ” (Arnold). Lorenza Hervas y 
Panduro (1735-1809), a celebrated Spanish philologist 
and missionary in America, took an active interest in 
the education of the deaf in Rome and published a 
learned work in two volumes entitled ‘^Escuela Es- 
pafiola de Sordo-mudos, o Arte Para Ensenarles a Es- 
cribir y Hablar el Idioma Espanol” (Madrid, 1795). 
The work consists of five parts, “ the first dealing with 
the deaf in the political, physical, philosophical, and 
theological aspects of the subject and the linguistic 
questions it gives rise to; the second is a history of 
their education up to tliat time, which is the first com- 
plete account written; the third explains the practical 
method of teaching idiomatic language by writing; the 
fourth that of teaching speech; and the fifth is on the 
instruction of the desif in metaphysical ideas and in 
moral and religious knowledge” (Arnold). 

Among other writers in the interest of the education 
of the deaf and dumb must be mentioned John Bul- 
wer (1()45); Deusing (d. 1666), who in his writings 
recommends writing, signs, and, on occasion, lip-read- 
ing as the helpful instruments in the education of the 
deaf; William Holder (1616-1698), and his contem- 
porary, John Wallis (1616-1703); (leorge Dalgarno 
(1626^1687), of Alierdeen, Scotland, who published, 
in 1661, “ Ars Signorum” and, in 1680, “ Didascaloco- 
phus” (or “Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor”), and de- 
vised a double-handed alphalwt; Baron Von Helmont 
(1618 -1699) ; John Connid Amman (16(i9-1724), a na- 
tive of Schaffhausen, Switzerland, who published 
(1700) “DLssertatio de Loquela”, in which are de- 
scribed the means by wdiich the deaf and dumb from 
birth may acquire speech. 

Although (iermany cannot claim originality in the 
field of the education of the deaf and dumb, several 
w'orks pubhshed in other countries were translated into 
German, and their teachings put in practice. Among 
the earliest to take up this work were Kerger (1704), 
Raphel (1673-1740), Lasius (1775), and Arnoldi 
(1777). The first public institution for the deaf in 
Germany was established by Samuel Ileinicke (1729- 
1790), the great advocate of the oral method of in- 
struction, wdiich has generally lx»en followed in Ger- 
man schools for the deaf, 'fo Friedrich Moritz Hill 
(1805-1874), regarded as one of the greatest teachers 
of the deaf, is due what is distinctively called the 
“German System”, which has found an able critic in 
J. Heidsiek, of the Breslau Institution for the Deaf, in a 
work entitled “ Der Taubstumme und seine Sprache”. 
Jacob Rodriguez Pereire (1715-1780), a Portuguese 
Jew. gave an exhibition of his skill in teaching the 
deaf l>efore the Academy of Science in Paris. “His 
efforts were confined to a privileged few, and, from this 
circumstance, as wtU as liis keeping his methods se- 
cret, his w'ork, unlike dc I’Ep^c’s, had no lasting effect 
upon the deaf as a class” (ArnoUl). Abl>6 Des- 
champs, of Orleans, devoted his life and fortune to the 
education of the deaf-mutes and, in his instructions, 
relied chiefly on reading and wTiting together with 
speech and lip-reading. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century, it wras 
believed that speech was indispensable to thought. 
The practical utility of pantomime had not bwn fully 
shown before the days of AbW Charles-Michel dc 
rET>f?e (1712-1789), the father of the sign-language 
and founder of the first school for the deaf. The de- 
plorable condition of the two deaf-mutes whom he 
chanced to meet on one of his missionary errands ex- 
cited his compassion and awakem*d in him zeal for 
their religious instruction. He discovered others of 
the same class, especially among the poor, and to these 
he devoted his time and fortune. In his first attempt 
to teach his silent pupils he tried the method of pic- 


tures used by P6re Vanin before him; but, finding this 
method unsatisfactory, he tried the articulation 
method, which he found discouragingly slow. Notic- 
ing, as every instructor of the deaf ^s noticed, that 
deaf-mute children, even before having received in- 
struction from anyone, will, at play and at other times, 
communicate with each other in pantomime and make 
use of certain natural gestures indicative of objects, 
their quality and action, he came upon the idea of 
using a sign-language as the means of instruction. 
Since words are conventional sims of our ideas, why 
could not conventional gestures be signs of ideas? He 
concluded that the natural language of signs, which 
the deaf-mutes themselves invent, would be of great 
service in their instruction. He accordingly made 
himself familiar with the few signs already in use and 
added others more or less arbitrary, lie opened a 
school for deaf-mutes in Paris, about 1760, which soon 
won international fame. De TEpi^e died in 1789, 
leaving as his successor the Ablie Sicard, who made 
important improvements in the system of de rEp<f‘e. 
At about the same time a school for the deaf was 
opened by Samuel Heinicke at Dresden, which was 
alterw'ards remove<l to Leipzig, and another by 
Thomas Braid wood, at Edinburgh. The successful 
results obtained in these schools prompted other cities 
and countries to establish similar ones under the di- 
rection of persons trained by de TEpee, Heinicke, or 
their disciples. 

In Italy the first school for the deaf w^as established 
in 1784 at Rome, by the Abbate Silvestri, a disciple of 
Abb^ de I’Ep^e. Among other I talian educators must 
be mentioned Tommaso Pendola (1800-1883) and 
his brilliant associate, Enrico Marchio; Abbate Balcs- 
tra and Abbate Giulio Tarra (1832-1889), who acted 
as president at the Milan International Congress in 
1880 and saw’ his most cherished ideas regarding oral 
teaching practically approved by the resolutions that 
were adopted, and which hastened the progress of oral 
teaching, especially in France. 

Francis Green, a native of Boston, 1742, wdiose son 
was a deaf-mute, was the earliest advocate of deaf- 
mute education in America. In his “ Vox Oculis Sub- 
jecta”, published in London, 1783, he describes the 
method by W’hich the deaf-mute may be taught to 
speak. In about 1812, John Braidwood, Jr., a grand- 
son of the founder of the Edinburgh school, attempted 
to establish schools in Virginia, New York, and Balti- 
more, but failed. “The immediate effects”, says the 
“History of American Schools for the Deaf” (I, 10), 
“ w’as to hinder and delay the opening of the first per- 
manent school; for the members of his family in Great 
Britain, who controlled the monopoly of deaf-mute in- 
struction in America, placed obstacles in the way of 
Dr. Gallaudet, when he sought to acquire the art of in- 
struction in the mother country. ” An exceptionally 
large number of deaf-mutes having been found in the 
State of Connecticut by Dr. M. Cogswell, whose 
daughter was deaf, a corporation of several gentlemen 
was enlisted for the purpose of establishing a school at 
Hartford, under the care of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet. For the purpose of mastering the art of in- 
structing the deaf. Dr. Gallaudet sailed for England; 
but the exorbitant and humiliating t^rms imposed by 
the Braid wood-Watson family, which held the mo- 
nopoly of the art, repelled him. Happening to meet 
Abbd Sicard, who with hLs pupils was visiting London, 
he accepted an invitation to visit the school in Paris. 
Here he received every assistance. The abl>6 gave 
him several hours of instruction every week and gener- 
ously allowed Laurent Clerc, one of his distinguished 
pupils and valuable associates, to accompany liim on 
his return to America. In the contract drawn up be- 
tween Dr. Gallaudet and Laurent (Merc, it is stipu- 
lated (article 11): “He [Laurent Clerc] is not to be 
called upon to teach anything contrary to the Homan 
Catholic religion”, and in his letter to Bishop Cheve- 
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rus of Boston, Abb6 Sicard writes : The extreme desire 
to procure for the unfortunate deaf-mutes of the coun- 
try in which you dwell, and fulfill so well the mission 
of the Holy Apostles, the happiness of knowing our 
holy religion, leads me to a sacrifice which would ex- 
ceed human strength. I send to the United States 
the best taught of my pupils, a deaf-mute whom my 
art has restored to society ana religion. He goes fUlly 
resolved to live fimd be faithful to the principles of the 
Catholic religion which I have taught him.” Not- 
withstanding the kind solicitude of his beloved master, 
Laurent Clerc, like so many other deaf-mutes de- 
prived of constant religious instruction, in his sur- 
rounding weakened in the Faith and apostatized. 
The kindness of Abb^ Sicard only served to lay the 
foundation of a Protestant propaganda which, ever 
since the opening of the Hartford School founded by 
Dr. Gallaudet, has controlled the education of the deaf 
in America. This Hartford School, then known as the 
American Asylum, was opened 15 April, 1817, under 
the superintendency of the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, whose 
two sons, the Rev. T. Gallaudet and E. M. Gallaudet, 
have been active in the cause of deaf-mute education. 
The latter was the founder of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington^ D. C., 
which was opened 13 June, 1857. Later on, in 1864, 
it developed into a school for the higher education of 
the deaf under the name of the National Deaf-Mute 
College. Connected with the college is a normal de- 
partment for the training of teachers for the deaf. A 
course of studies leading up to entrance into the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College may be found in the Ameri- 
can Annals of the Dear’ for November, 1907. As re- 
gards higher education and normal-school practice, 
opportunities are also afforded by the Catholic deaf- 
mute schools in the State of New York. 

When the Abl)4 de I’Ep^e ori^nated the method of 
signs, many of his contemporaries, such as the Abb5 
Deschamps, refused to be associated with the new 
school, and between him and Samuel Ileinicke of 
Leipzig, the ^eat upholder of the speech method, 
there was earned on a spirited controversy, which has 
continued ever since, among the educators of the deaf. 
Professor E. A. F ay, in the “ American Annals of the 
Deaf”, gives the following classification and definition 
of the methods used in the schools for the deaf : — 

(1) The Manual Method : — Signs, the manual alpha- 
bet, and WTiting are the chief means used in the in- 
struction of the pupils, and the principal objects aimed 
at are mental development, and facility in the com- 
prehension and use ot written language. The degree 
of relative importance given to these three means 
varies in different schools; but it is a difference only in 
degree, and the end aimecl at is the same in all. 

(2) The Manual Alphabet Method: — The manual 
alphal)et method and writing are the chief means used 
in the instruction of the pupils, and the principal ob- 
jects aimed at are mental development, and facility in 
the comprehension and use of written language. 
Speech and speech-reading are taught to all of the 
pupils in one of the schools (the Western New York 
Institution) recorded as following this method. 

“ (3) The Oral Method: — Speech and speech-reading, 
together with writing, are made the chief means of in- 
struction, and facility in speech and speech-reading, as 
well as mental development and w'ritten language, is 
aimed at. There is a difference in different schools in 
the extent to w’hich the use of natural signs is allowed 
in the early part of the course, and also in the promi- 
nence given to writing as an auxiliary to speech and 
speech-reading in the course of instruction; but they 
are differences only in degree, and the end aimed at is 
the same in all. 

" (4) The Auricular Method: — The hearing of semi- 
deaf pupils is utilized and developed to the greatest 
possible extent, and, with or without the aid of artifi- 
cial appliances, their education is carried on chiefly 


through the use of speech and hearing, together with 
writing. The aim of the method is to graduate its 
pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking people instead of 
deaf-mutes. 

“ (5) The Combined System: — Speech and speech- 
reading are regarded as very important, but mental 
development and the acquisition of language are re- 
gardecl as still more important. It is believed that, in 
many cases, mental development and the acquisition of 
language can be best promoted by the manual or the 
manual-alphabet method, and so far as circumstances 
permit, such method is chosen for each pupil as seems 
best adapted for his individual case. Speech and 
speech-reading are taught where the measure of suc- 
cess seems likely to justify the labor expended, and, in 
most of the schools, some of the pupils are taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method or by the auricu- 
lar method.” 

Some educators of the deaf employ the method of 
visible speech, which is a species of phonetic writing 
symbolizing the movements of the vocal organs in the 
production of speech. There is also a phonetic man- 
ual in which the several positions of the hand not only 
represent various speech sounds, but also indicate 
concisely the way in which the represented sound is 
physiologically or mechanically pr^uced (see Lyon, 
‘‘Phonetic Manual”, Rochester, New York, 1891). 
Whipple, in his “Phonetic Manual”, endeavours to 
depict the positions taken by the visible organs, the 
teeth, lips, tongue, and palate, in the production of 
sound. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss the 
merits of the various methods in use. A teacher of 
the deaf cannot lose sight of the fact that in the term 
deaf, or deaf-mute, there are included at least four sul)- 
classes, namely, the semi-mutes, who have lost their 
hearing after they had acquired more or less perfectly 
the use of language; the semi-deaf, who retain some 
power of hearmg, but yet cannot attend with profit 
schools for hearing children ; the congenitally dear , pos- 
sessing some ability to perceive sound; and the totally 
deaf from birth, who are unable to perceive sound. 
A teacher of hearing children may take for granted, 
if the class is properly graded, that all his pupils 
are on the same plane; but a teacher of the deaf, whose 
pupils may be only four in numlxT, may have before 
him, even in the lowest grade, as many different kinds 
of deaf children as there are pupils in the class. These 
he must instruct and educate. Considering that the 
deaf child is very much handicapped, and that the 
period of its school-days are limited, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a good teacher will take advantage of 
every latent power possessed by the child for educa- 
tional development. In a word, the teacher will suit the 
method to the child and not endeavour to adapt the 
child to the method. It would certainly be a mistake 
to use the purely oral method for all deaf-mutes with- 
out discrimination and without considering the ca- 
pacity, eyesight, etc. of the pupil. 

Aids TO Education of the Deaf. — For the purpose 
of diffusing knowledge relative to the education of the 
deaf, there has been established, through the benefac- 
tions of Dr. Alexander Graham BeU, the Volta Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. Here are collected items of 
interest in the educational work for the deaf. Under 
John llitz, its first superintendent, it received interna- 
tional development. In this way it has been possible 
to compile and diffuse international statistical infor- 
mation concerning institutions and work for the deaf 
throughout the world. Its publications are distrib- 
uted gratuitously or by exchange. Among the pub- 
lications of the Volta Bureau is an historical account 
of all the schools for the deaf in the United States, in 
three volumes, edited by Dr. E. A. Fay. As an incen- 
tive to the educational work for the deaf, and as a 
means of collating the opinions of those interested, 
there are about thirty-two periodical publications in 
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Europe and more than sixty in America dealing with 
questions concerning the deaf. The oldest among the 
latter, “The American Annals of the Deaf edited by 
Dr. Fay, is eclectic in its character and as such is the 
ormn of the combined system of instruction. For the 
diffusion of the oral method there was founded, in 
1899, at Philadelphia, a special periodical, “ The Asso- 
ciation Review'*, published by the “American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teacning of Speech to the 
Deaf”. Among the efficient agencies for the promo- 
tion of educational work for the deaf must be num- 
bered the meeting, congresses, and conferences of su- 
perintendents and teachers of the deaf, and of the deaf 
themselves. The oldest organization of the kind is 
the “Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf'*, which met for the first time in New York in 
1850, and for the sixteenth time in 1901, at the Le 
Couteulx, St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf Mutes, Buffalo, as the guests of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. 

There are also annual meetings of the “ Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf '* ; meetings 
of principals and of the Department of Special Educa- 
tion of the National Association of American Teach- 
ers. At the invitation of the Right Rev. D. J. O’Con- 
nell, Rector of the Catholic University of America, all 
persons interested in the education of Catholic deaf- 
mutes met in July, 1907, at Milwaukee, simultane- 
ously with the Catnolic Educational Association, and 
organized the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference. The 
conference is a powerful factor in enlisting the co- 
operation of bishops, priests, and la^en in ameliora- 
ting t he educational condition of the Catholic deaf. The 
tleaf themselves, also, at stated tiines, hold State and 
national conventions. Such meetings are carried on 
in the sign language, which, because visible to a large 
audience, is best adapted for public addresses, ser- 
mons, etc. Whenever at these meetings the deaf 
touch upon educational topics, they take occasion to 
manifest their strong protest against pure oralism in 
the schools, and their unequivocal adherence to the 
sign-language and the combined system of education. 
In the United States deaf-mutes are entitled to a 
share in the school fund, and special boarding and day 
schools are provided for them. Most of the institu- 
tions are controlled hy trustees appointed by the 
Stato. The term of mstruction is from seven to 
twelve years. 

Actual Conditions — According to the subjoined 
statistics, compiled from the “American Annals of 
the Deaf '* for 1907, there are 60 public State schools, 
60 public day-schools, and 17 denominational and 
private schools, making in all 139 schools for the 
deaf in the United States, having an attendance of 
11,648 pupils — 6317 boys and 5331 girls — 1552 in- 
structors— 471 men and lOSl w’omen. Out of the 
total number of 139 schools for the deaf, there are 13 
Catholic schools with the following enrolment: St. 
Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Oakland, California, 30; 
Ephpheta School for the Deaf, ('Chicago, Illinois, 72; 
Institute of the Holy Rosary, (/hincuba, Louisiana, 
37 ; St. Francis Xavier’s School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
35; Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Massachu- 
setts, 93; Mater Boni Consilii School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 40; St. Joseph’s School, Longwood, Missouri, 
20; Notre Dame School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 12; St. 
John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wisconsin, 71; St. 
Joseph’s Schools, 3, NewYork City, 417; Le Couteulx, 
St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, New York, 176 — making in 
all 1002 deaf pupils in Catholic schools. It will be 
noticed that, in tne four Catholic schools for the deaf 
in the State of New York, which has a deaf population 
of about 10,000, there are 593 children cared for; and 
that, in nine schools scattered throughout the remain- 
ing portion of the United States, where there is a deaf 
population eight times as great as tliat of the State of 
New York, only 409 are provided for. If all the 


States were as generous as New York in caring for its 
deaf children, there should be, if adequate facilities 
were provided, 4744 children in Cathmic schools for 
the deaf outside of the State of New York. 

With the exception of the New York institutions 
for the deaf, the other Catholic institutions are almost 
entirely dependent upon the charity of religious sister- 
hoods. Pupils of all denominations are ao^tted, the 
onlv requirements for admission being a sound mind 
and good morals. Good work has been done by these 
devoted sisters for Church and State, and their gradu- 
ates are respected and self-supporting citizens; but, as 
they cany on their schools with little support from 
mthout, the number of pupils is necessarily small. 
The pupils are for the most part girls, and, because 
there is no male community m the United States, as 
there is in Canada and Europe, to take charge of the 
deaf-mute boys, these are obliged, with very few ex- 
ceptions, to attend State or public day-schools. 

The celebrated school for the dcai at Cabra, near 
Dublin, Ireland, has two departments. The St. 
Joseph's School for boys is under the care of Christian 
Brothers, and the St. Mary’s School for girls is in 
charge of Dominican nuns. It was established in the 
year 1846 by Archbishop Murray of Dublin. Tlie 

atrons of the institution are the archbishops and 

ishops of Ireland, the president of the management 
being the Archbishop of Dublin. Without govern- 
ment grant, the school has attained a foremost rank 
among educational institutions for the deaf. Accord- 
ing to the report for May, 1000, there were 518 pupils 
under instruction, — 260 boys and 258 girls. Intlus- 
trial training suited to the age and capacity of the 
children, and so necessary for the deaf, forms an im- 
portant part in the educational system of the school. 

The institutions for the deaf in the United States, 
during the last decade, show a marked increase in the 
number of day-schools. This is due to the strong in- 
fluence of the defenders of the oral method, who, for 
their purpose, consider such schools superior to board- 
ing-schools. The conscientious duty of Catholic par- 
ents to withdraw tlicir afflicted children from State 
boarding-schools that have proved so dangerous to 
faith, has also influenced the establishment of day- 
schools. Until boarding-schools are provided, the 
day-school, notwithstanding its many inconveniences, 
is preferable for the Catholic deaf-mute child, so that 
it may not be deprived of religious home influence. 
Until 1S70, the schools for the deaf established in the 
United States were almost entirely boarding-schools. 

Deaf-Blind. — There are some individuals who are 
not only deaf but also blind, and not a few who are 
deaf, mute, and blind. Wonderful results have been 
produced in the education of this afflicted class during 
the last half-century, as is evidenced in the case of 
Laura Bridgcman, taught by Dr. Howe; Helen A. 
Keller, educated by Miss Annie Sullivan; Clarence 
Selby, poet and author, taught by Sister Dosithea of 
the Le Couteulx, St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, New 
York, and Lottie Sullivan, educated by Mrs. G. W. 
Veditz of the Colorado School, and instructed for her 
first Holy Communion by the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
St. Louis. About forty more remarkable cases are 
known in the United Shites and Canada (see “ Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf”, June, 1900). It is evident 
that a teacher of this class must be strong in the power 
of inventing means for the attaining of r^ults, and of 
utilizing the unimpaired faculties as indirect ways of 
communication between the imprisoned soul and the 
outer world. Usually they are taught the manual 
alphabet, and made to understand that objects have 
names, and that by these names, recognized in raised 
print or by spelling on the fingers, objects can be des- 
ignated. So delicate is their sense oi touch that, like 
Helen Keller, they can, by feeling the movements of 
the vocal organs in the protluction of speech, lx? taught 
to speak and even to read the speech of others. 
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Manual Alphabets. — ^Venerable Bede (op. cit.) 
describes finger alphabets. Monks under rigid rules 
of silence often made use of them. RoselliuS) a Flor- 
entine monk, in his “ Thesaurus Artihciosee Memorise 
(1579), figures three one-hand alphabets which, with 
minor differences, were used by Bonet and Hervas y 
Panduro. The first alphabet used in teaching spoken 
and written language to the deaf was the Spanish one- 
hand alphabet of Rosellius. “ The happy thought of 
this adaptation’’, says J. C. Gordon, “is attributed to 
the pious and learned monk, Pedro Ponce de Tjeon” 
(1520-1584). The two-handed alphabet, used in 
Great Britain, was in use centuries ago among the 
school-boys of Spain, France, and England. Manual 
alphabets have nothing to do with “signs” or the 
“ sign-languaTC ”. They constitute a manner of writ- 
ing language oy spelling words on the fingers. As a 
means of intercourse with the deaf, they are preferable 
to writing on paper, being more convenient and rapid. 



Two-handed Alphabet 


For the sake of promoting the welfare of thousands of 
deaf persons, it is recommended to hearing persons to 
master this art, which is easily acquired. 

Statistics. — According to the United States Special 
Census Report for 1900, there are in (Continental 
United States 89,287 persons with seriously impaired 
powers of hearing. Of these 2772 are blind-deaf, 
37,426 are totally and 51,861 partially deaf ; 51,871 
became deaf under the age of 20 and 37,416 in adult 
life; 46,915 are males and 42,372 females; 84,361 are 
white, and 4926 coloured. 

There are on an average 1175 deaf to the 1,000,000 
population in Continental United States. Consider- 
ing that there are in this territory probably 15,000,- 


000 Catholics, it follows that, if conditions and 
causes are uniform, there are 17,625 Catholic deaf — 
10,272 imder the age of 20 and 7353 adults. Since 
deaf-mutism is common among the poor, it is probable 
that the number of Catholic deaf is much larger. The 
statistics for the schools for the deaf throu^out the 
world may be tabulated as follows: — 



Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Africa 

7 

16 

127 

Asia 

9 

47 

453 

Australia 

7 

46 

332 

Europe 

450 

3152 

25,821 

North America 

148 

1790 

12,784 

South America 

7 

34 

229 

Total 

628 

5085 

1 39,746 



One-handed Alphabet 

Reports received from fifty-three State schools in 
the United States, having an aggregate attendance of 
10,124 pupils, show the values of the grounds and 
buildings to be $13,370,576; expenditure for grounds 
and buildings, $605,027; expenditure for salaries 
and other expenses, $2,556,459, making a total 
expenditure of $3,161,486, or $312 average cost per 
capita. 

Reports from forty-three public day-schools show 
expenditures for salaries and other expenses to be 
$96,014 for 788 pupils, or an average cost per capita of 
$122. Reports from three denominational and private 
schools show an aggregate expenditure of $20,649 for 
135 pupils, that is to say, an average cost per capita 
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of 1152. The following tables give the statistics for 
the United States: — 



No. of In- 
stitutions 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Total 

Deaf 

State Schools 
Public Day 
Denominational 
and Private 

60 

62 

} 

452 

5 

14 

855 

150 

76 

1,307 

155 

90 

265 

3 

5 

Total in U. S. 

139 

471 

1,081 

1,552 

273 


Pupils in 

Dunng 
the Fis- 
oalYear 

Phwent 10 Nov 

.. 1907 

Gradu- 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

ates 

1905-06. 

State Schools 
Public Day 
Denominational 
and Private 

11,008 

1,118 

^ 538 

5,563 

526 

528 

4,542 

511 

278 

10,105 

1,037 

506 

238 

2 

13 

In 139 Schools { 
in U. S. \ 

12,664 

6,017 

5,331 

11,648 

253 


American Annals of the Deaf, ed. Fay; The A/tfiociatum Re- 
view and The Reports of Summer Meetings, published by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf; History of the American Schools for the Deaf, 3 vols., ed. 
Fay (Washington, 1893); Volta Bureau (Washington), Inter- 
national Reports, Report of the U. S, Commissioner of Education 
(Washington, 1906): Gordon, Education of the Deaf, Notes and 
Observations (Washington, 1892), and also for manual alpha- 
bets; Cyclopedia of Education (New York, 1877); Ferheri, The 
American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf, tr. in the As- 
sociatton Review: Green, Vox Ocuhs Subjecta (London, 1783); 
Facts and Opinions Relating to the Deaf (London, 1888); Mon- 
roe, Bibliography of Education (New York, 1897). 

F, A. Moeller. 

Edward HI, King of England (1312-77), eldest son 
of Edward II and Isabella, daughter of Philip IV of 
France; b. at Windsor Castle, 13 Nov., 1312; d. at 
Sheen, 21 June, 1377. He succeeded to the throne in 
his fifteenth year through the deposition of his father 
in January, 1327, Edward II being forced to agree to 
his own deposition, as the son refused to accept the 
crown without his father's consent. His marriage to 
Philippa, daughter of the Count of Hainault, took 
place at York, 24 January, 1328. In j>erson Edward 
was graceful, strong, and active; he was fond of hunt- 
ing, hawking, and all knightly pastimes, espwially 
war. Ambition seems the most prominent point in 
his character^ and his life, characterized throughout 
by selfishness and extravagance, was spoilt in later 
years by indulgence in a shameful passion. As a king, 
though he won great renown by his wars, he seems to 
have cared neither to maintain the royal prerojjatives 
nor to follow any policy wdiich would benefit his peo- 
ple. 

For the first four years of his reign all power was in 
the hands of the queen-mother and Mortimer, and not 
till their ovcrtlirow in November, 1331, can Edward 
be said to have begun to rule. Ilis first w’arlike ex- 
perience was inglorious. In 1327 the Scots, led by 
Robert Bruce, bent on recovering their independence, 
invaded the North of England. Edward marched to 
meet them; but so quick anti active were the Scots 
that Edward marched from York to Durham without 
fining any definite news of their position, and, when 
he tri^ to cut them off and force them to fight, was 
conmletely outmanoeuvred by them. The “Shame- 
ful Peace” of Northampton, made in 132S, by which 
Scotland’s independence was again recognized, was 
one of the causes which brought about the downfall of 
Mortimer and Isabella. Edward renewed his struggle 
with Scotland in 1333, supporting Edward Baliol in an 
attempt on the Scottish throne. He defeated the 
Scots under Sir Archibald Douglas at Halidon Hill, 
and set Baliol on the throne. But the Scots quickly 


expelled Baliol, and, though Edward restored him, the 
quarrel with France prevented Edward from continu- 
ing the struggle. Further contests with Scotland 
took place during the Cr4cy campaign, when David 
Bruce, after securing his rightful place as king, took 
advantage of Edward’s absence in France to invade 
England, only to be defeated and captured at Neville’s 
Cross, October, 1346. David remained a prisoner for 
eleven years, but the Scottish raids continued. In 
1355 the Scots took Berwick; Edward retook it in the 
following year, but, though he ravaged the Lothians in 
the campaign known as Burnt Candlemas”, he was 
unable to bring the Scots to terms. When David was 
released, in 1357, and found himself imable to pay the 
stipulated ransom, he agreed to make Edward heir to 
the Scottish throne. But David died, in 1371 , and left 
Edward in a position which prevented him from pros- 
ecuting his claim or interfering with Scotland’s inde- 
pendence. 

Partly caused by the war with Scotland in 1333 and 
1334 was the great war between England and France 
known as the Hundred Y^ears War. The Scots had 
been helped by money from Philip VI of France, and 
Edward^s anger at this was increased through the 
presence at his court of a French exile, Robert of Ar- 
tois, who did all in his power to stir up enmity between 
the English and the French kings. Edward and 
Philip had been rival claimants for the French throne 
in 1328, and after Philip had been chosen king there 
was much dispute over the homage owed by Edward 
for his French fiefs. Philip, too^ was anxious to be 
king over all France, a claim which involved the an- 
nexation of Guienne and Gascony, the parts still held 
by England . Thus personal and national rivalry com- 
bined to cause war. Edward’s personal share in the 
war which lasted from 1338 to 1360 was a distinguished 
one. The first campaigns, however, were more re- 
markable for the concessions won by Parliament out 
of the king’s needs than for successes in battle. By 
the end of 1339 he had agreed not to take a tallage of 
any kind without the consent of Parliament; and in 
1341, to obtain further supplies, he submitted to his 
accounts being audited by a board chosen in Parlia- 
ment, and promised not to choose ministers without 
the consent of his council. But, having received the 
money, Edward shamefully broke his promises, saying 
that he had “dissembled in order to avoid greater 
perils The campaign of 1340 is noted for Edward’s 
naval victory at Sluys over a fleet of five hundred 
French ships which attempted to prevent his landing; 
and this, taken with his victory off Winchelsea, in 
1350, over the Spanish fleet, goes some way towards 
justifying his claim to the sovereignty of the seas. 

The next campaign in which Edward took an im- 
portant part was that of 1346. The Earl of Derby had 
been appointed to command in Gascony, and in 1346 
Edward was about to lead an army to help him, when 
he w as persuaded to attack, instead, the unprotected 
northern part of France. Landing near Cherbourg, 
he march^ through Normandy, doing as much mis- 
chief as he could, and advanced almost to Paris. 
Then, crossing the Seine, he retreated towards Calais, 
pursued closely by Philip; and at Cr^cy, 24 August, he 
w^on a complete victory over the French force. Con- 
tinuing to Calais, he began a lengthy siege which ended 
in the surrender of the town, August, 1347. Truces 
frequently signed after this were as frequently broken 
till open war broke out again in 1355. Edward him- 
self had small part in the warfare which followed till 
the campaign of 1359-60, when, after trying to take 
Reims, ne concluded a treaty with the regent of 
France at Br^tigny, 8 May, 1360, by which all the an- 
cient province of Aquitaine writh Calais, Guines, and 
Ponthieu was ceded to him, and he renounced his 
claim to the French crown and to all French 
except Brittany. The period between 1347 and 1355 
was remarkable for the Black Death, a plague which m 
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England swept off about half the people. Decrease in 
population caused increase in labourers' wages. And 
in 1350 the king attempted to deal with the difficulty 
by proclaiming that labourers must work for the same 
wages as before the plague, under penalty fixed by 
statute. (See Gasquet, The Black 
Death, new ed., London, 1908.) 

Ecclesiastically, Edward’s reign 
was marked by some l^slation 
directed against the pope. The diffi- 
culties were caused partly by the 
heavy taxation levied by the pope 
on the clergy, and partly by the ap- 
pointment of foreigners to English 
benefices b; ’ 


Dy the pope; while the 
irritation of Englishmen at these 
grievances was increased by the 
pope’s residence at Avignon, under 
the influence of the French king. In 
1351 the Statute of Pro visors was 
passed. The king had, in 1344, com- 
plained to the pope against reserva- 
tions and provisions by which Eng- 
lish benefices were given to foreigners, and the rights 
of patrons were defeated ; and this proving in- 
effectual, the statute now made all who procured 
papal provisions for benefices liable to fine and im- 
prisonment. But the statute can hardly have bene- 
fited patrons, for preferments filled by provisions 
vrere declared forfeit to the Crown for that turn. In 
1353, by the Statute of Prflpmunire, all subjects of the 
king were forbidden to plead in a foreign court in mat- 


Wales and William of Wykeham, attacked some of 
these evils in the “Good Parliament" of 1376. Lord 
Latimer, the king’s chamberlain, and Richard Lyons, 
his financial agent, were impeached and imprisoned; 
and though Edward sent a message begging Parlia- 
ment to deal gently with Alice Perrers 
for the sake of his love and his 
honour, she was banished from court. 
But the death of the Black Prince 
immediately afterwards was a great 
blow to the Commons. John of 
Gaunt was able, on Parliament’s 
dismissal, to recall the impeached 
ministers, and by Edward's wish 
Alice Perrers returned. The strug- 
gle between the anti-ecclesiastical 
party, led by John of Gaunt, in alli- 
ance with John Wyclif, and the 
clergy, led by William of Wykeham, 
is scarcely connected with Edward 
personally, except in so far as this 
and other evils were due to Edward’s 
Seal of Edward thp: Confesboh neglect of the affairs of his kingdom. 

Discontent and conflicts at home, and failure abroad 
brought his reign to a close. He died deserted by all 
except one priest who attended him out of compas- 
sion. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Original Sources. — For early years, Annales Paulini and 
Bridunoton ill Chronicles of Edward I. and II. in H. S. (Ixin- 
don, 1882-3). — For Reneral history of reijjn, Adam ok Mori- 
MUTH in R. S. (London, 1889); Robert ok Avesburv in R. S., 
1889; Eulogtum in R. S , III, 1863; Chromcon AngliixinH *S., 
1874; Walsinoham. Hxstona Anghcana in R. S., I, 1863. — For 




Burial op St Edward the Confesbor 
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ters which the King's Court could decide, and in 1365 
the papal courts were expressly included under this. 
Urban V in 1366 demanded the annual tribute prom- 
ised by King John, which was then thirty-three years 
in arrear; but, on Parliament refusing to pay, nothing 
more was heard of the claim. 

The last years of Edward’s reign were a time of fail- 
ure and disappointment. In France he had lost, by 
1374, all possessions but Calais, Bordeaux, and Ba- 
yonne; at sea the English were badly beaten by the 
Spaniards in 1372; the king himself after the death of 
his wife, in 1369, was completely under the influence 
of Alice Perrers; the court became more extravagant 
than before, and ministers were suspected of corrup- 
tion. The Commons, supported by the Prince of 


French wars, Chromqne de Froissart dc I’Hintoire de 

France, 1869-99); Rolmn (ed.), Ir. adapted MrCAULAY ed. 
(Ixindon, 1893); Chroniques de Jean le Bel (BruanelH, 1863). 
For Scottish warw, Chromcon dc I^nereosl (EdinbiirKh. 1839). 

Modern Workb. — Stubbb, Constitutional History of England 
(3rd ed.), II, 392-461; Hunt in Diet. Nat. Btog., s. v ; IxiNU’ 



_ . _ „ , 

(I^ndoii, 1887); Wyatt-Davieb in History of England for Caih- 
olic Schools {\jondoT\, 1903), 138r-40, has a ppod summary of 
ecclesiastical history; and a useful bibtioKrapny may be found 
in the Annual Report of American Historical Association for liHH), 

Thomas Wiluamb. 


Edward the Confessor, Saint, King of England, 
b. in 1003; d. 5 January, 1006. He was the son of 
Ethel red II and Emma, daughter of Duke Richard of 
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Normandy, being thus half-brother to King Edmund 
Ironside, Ethelr^’s son by his first wife, and to King 
Hardicanute, Emma's son by her second marriage 
with Canute. When hardly ten years old he was sent 
with his brother Alfred into Normandy to l)e brought 
up at the court of the duke his uncle, the Danes hav- 
ing pined the mastery in England. Thus he spent 
the best years of his life in exile, the crown having 
been settled by Canute, with Emma's consent, upon 
his own offspring by her. Early misfortune thus 
taught Edward the folly of ambition, and he grew up 
in innocence, delisting chiefly in assisting at Mass 
and the church offices, and in association with relig- 
ious, whilst not disdaining the pleasures of the chase, 
or recreations suited to nis station. Upon Canute's 
death in 1035 his illegitimate son, Harold, seized the 
throne, Hardicanute being then in Denmark, and Ed- 
ward and his brother Alfred were persuaded to make 
an attempt to gain the crown, which resulted in the 
cruel death of Alfred who had fallen into llarold's 
hands, whilst Edward was obliged to return to Nor- 
mandy. On Hardicanute’s sudden death in 1042, 
Etlward was called by acclamation to the throne at 
the age of about forty, being welcomed even by the 
Danish settlers owing to his gentle saintly character. 
His reign was one of almost unbroken peace, the 
threatened invasion of Canute's son» 8weyn of Nor- 
way, being averted by the opportune attack on him of 
Sweyn of Denmark; and the internal difficulties occar 
sioned by the ambition of Earl Clodwin and his sons 
being settled without bloodshed by Edward's own 
gentleness and prudence. He undertook no wars ex- 
cept to repel an inroad of the Welsh, and to assist 
Malcom III of Scotland against Macbeth, the usurper 
of his throne. Being devoid of personal ambition, 
Edward's one aim was the welfare of his people. He 
remitted the odious Dancgelt ’ which had need- 
lessly continued to l)e levied; and though profuse in 
alms to the ix^or and for religious purposes, he made 
his own royal patrimony suffice without imposing 
taxes. Such was the contentment caused by “the 
good St. Edward's laws”, that their enactment was 
rejwatedly demanded by later generations, when they 
felt themselves oppressed. 

Yielding to the entreaty of his nobles, he acceptetl 
as his consort the virtuous Editha, Karl (lodwin's 
daughter. Having, however, made a vow' of chastity, 
he first required her agreement to live with him only 
as a sister. As he could not leave his kingdejm with- 
out injury to his people, the making of a pilgrimage to 
St Peter's toml>, to which he had bound himself, was 
commuted by the pope into the rebuiUling at West- 
minster of St. Peter's abbey, the dedication of which 
look place but a week before his dcatli, and in which 
he was buried. St. ICdward was the first King of 
F2ngland t<» touch for the “king's evil”, many suffer- 
ers from which disease were cured by him. He was 
canonized by Alexander 111 in 1101. His feast is kept 
on the 13th of October, his incorrupt body ha ving l)een 
solemnly translatcil on that day in 1103 by St. Thomas 
of Canterbury in the presence of King Henry II. 

St Klrf.i), Dr Sarui/t Eduardo Rrge: Acta *S’»S.. Tj ,Tan. (Ant- 
werp, 1643); lAiyen oi Edtoard the Confettsor; William op 
Malmesbury, O^Mta Keoum, and Matthew Pkris. ("hrontca 
Majora in R. S. (I/^ndon, 1868, 1872, 1887); Hutlkr, Lv'es of 
the Satntu (Dtiblin, 1872); Challonkr, Bntnnma Sancta (Lon- 
don, 1746); Linoard, Uiatory of England (l^ondon, 1883). 

G. E. Phillips. 

Edward the Martyr, Saint, King of England, son 
to Edgar the Peaceful, and uncle to St. Edward the 
Confessor; b. about 962; d. 18 March, 979. His acces- 
sion to the throne on his father’s death, in 975, was 
opposed by a party headed by his stepmother, Queen 
Elfrida, who was bent on securing the crown for 
her own son Ethelred, then aged seven, in which she 
eventually was successful. Ed wan! 's claim, however, 
was supported by »St. Dunstan and the clergy and by 


most of the nobles ; and having been acknowledged by 
the Witan, he was crowned by St. Dunstan. Tliough 
only thirteen, the young king had already given prom- 
ise of high sanctity, and during his brief reign of three 
years and a half won the affection of his people by his 
many virtues. His stepmother, who still cherished 
her treacherous designs, contrived at last to bring 
about his death. Whilst hunting in Dorsetshire he 
happened (18 March, 979) to call at Corfe Castle 
where she lived. There, whilst drinking on horseback 
a glass of mead offered him at the castle gate, he was 
stabbed liy an assassin in the bowels. He rode away, 
but soon fell from his horse, and being dragged by the 
stirrup was flung into a deep morass, where his body 
was revealed by a pillar of light. He was buried first 
at Wareham, whence three years later, his body, hav- 
ing been found entire, was translated to Shaftesbury 
Abbey by St. Dunstan and Earl Alfere of Mercia, who 
in Edgar’s lifetime had l>een one of his chief oppio- 
nents. Many miracles are said to have been obtained 
through his intercession. Elfrida, struck with re- 
pentance for her crimes, built the two monasteries of 
Wherwell and Ambresbury, in the first of which she 
ended her days in penance. The violence of St. Ed- 
ward's end, joined to the fact that the party opposed 
to him had been that of the irreligious, whilst he him- 
self had ever acted as a defender of the C-hurch, ob- 
tained for him the title of Martyr, which is given to 
him in all the old English Calendars on 18 March, also 
in the Roman Marty rology. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in R S. (London, 1861); Malmes- 
bury, Genta Regum, xbid. (London, 1872); Tynemouth and 
Capokwe, Nova Legimda Anghce (Oxford, 1901); CifALix>NER, 
Britannia Sancta (lyondon, 1745); Linoard. Htatoru of England 
(lx)ndon, 1883); Butler, Liws of the Saints (Dublin, 1872); 
Stanton, Menology of England and Wales (London, 1892). 

G. E. Phillips. 


Edwin (^Eduini), Saint, the first Christian King of 
Northumbria, b. about 585, son of ^Ella, King of 
Deira, the southern division of Northumbria; d. 12 
October, 633. XTpon .Ella's death in 588, the sover- 
eignty over both divisions of Northumbria was usurped 
by Ethebric of Bernicia, and retained at his death by 
his son Ethelfrid ; Edwin, Ella's infant son, being com- 
pelled until his thirtieth year to wander from one 
friendly prince to another, in continual danger from 
Ethelfrid's attempts upon his life. Thus when he 
was residing with King Redwald of East Anglia, 
Ethelfrid repeatedly endeavoured to bril>e the latter 
to destniy him. Finally, however, Redwald 's refusal 
to betray his guest led in 616 to a battle, fought upon 
the river Idle, in which Ethelfrid himself was slain, and 
Edwin was invited to the throne of Northumbria. On 
the death of his first wife, Edwin, in 625, asked for the 
hand of Ethelburga, sister to Eadbald, the (Christian 
King of Kent, expressing his own readiness to embrace 
Christianity, if upon examination he should find it 
superior to his own religion. Ethelburga was accom- 
panied to Northumbria by St. Paulinus, one of St. 
Augustine's fellow missionaries, who thus became its 
first apostle. By him Edwin w'as baptized at York in 
627, and thenceforth showed himself most zealous for 
the conversion of his people. In instance of this, 
Venerable Bede tells how, at their royal villa of Ye- 
veriii in Northumberland, the king and queen enter- 
tained Paulinus for five weeks, whilst he was occupied 
from morning to night in instructing and baptizing 
the crowds that fio(*ked to him. By Edwin's per- 
suasion, moreover, Eorpwald, King of East Anglia, 
son of his old friend Redwald, was led to become a 
Christian. In token of his authority over the other 
kings as Bretwalda, Edwin used to have the ^ (a 
tuft of feathers on a spear, a military ensign of Roman 
origin) borne publicly before him. and he received 
tribute from the Welsh princes. Under him the law 
was so respected, that it became, as the Venerable 
Bede attests, a proverb that “a woman might travel 
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through the island with a babe at her breast without 
fear of insult''. St. Edwin was slain on 12 October, 
633, in repelling an attack made on him bv Penda, the 
pagan King of Mercia, who, together with the Welsh 
prince Cadwallon (a Christian only in name), had in- 
vaded his dominion. Perishing thus in conflict with 
the enemies of the Faith, he was regarded as a martyr 
and as such was allowed by Gregory XIII to be de- 

E icted in the English College church at Rome. His 
ead was taken to St. Peter's church at York, which 
he had begun. His body was conveyed to Whitby. 
Churches are said to have been dedicated to him at 
London and at Breve in Somerset. 

Plummer ed., Beda Historia Ecdesiastica Geniia Anglorum 
(Oxford, 1896), II, 9-20; Tynemouth and Caporave, Nova 
Legmda AnghcB (Oxford, 1901): Acta SS., 12 October; But- 
ler, Lives of Saints (Dublin, 1872), 4 Oct.: Linqard, His- 
tory of England (London, 1883); Stanton, Menology of Eng- 
land and Wales (London, 1892); Raine in Diet. Christ. Biog., 
s. V. 

G. E. Phillips. 

Edwy (or Ead wig), King of the English, eldest son 
of Edmund and St. Aelfgifu, b. about 940 ; d. 959. 
Though but fifteen years old at the death of his uncle 
Edred, he was unanimously chosen king, and was 
crowned at Kingston in January, 956. Too young, 
almost, to know his own mind, and surrounded by 
counsellors who pandered to all that was worst in him, 
his reign was of short duration. Despite the exhorta- 
tions of St. Dunstan and Archbishop Odo, both of 
whom fell under his displeasure, he put imposition 
after imposition upon his subjects. His relatives 
were removed from court, honest thanes were de- 
spoiled of their lands and inheritances, and his grand- 
mother Eadgive, who, by her piety and dignity, had 
endeared herself to the entire nation, was deprived of 
all her possessions. 

At length, in 957, the Mercians and Northumbrians, 
who felt his course most keenly, rose against him. 
Edgar, Edwy’s younger brother, withdrew from the 
court with Archbishop Odo and put himself at the 
head of the insurgents. Edwy advanced to meet him 
but was defeated at Gloucester and obhged to flee for 
his life. Unwilling to prolong a civil war, the men of 
Kent and Wessex assented to a general meeting of the 
thanes from North and South to arrange for peace. It 
was decided that the country should be divided in half 
at the Thames, and that each brother should rule over 
a part. To Edwy was allotted the southern portion, 
and to Edgar the northern. Taught prudence by his 
reverses, Edwy governed his portion from that time 
forward with commendable justice and moderation, 
but died, prematurely, in 959. 

His relations with St. Dunstan were not the happi- 
est, and constitute the chief interest of Edwy’s career. 
His opposition to the saint dated from the refusal of 
the latter to countenance his relations with Ethelgive, 
by some presumed to be his foster mother, and her 
daughter. Seeing that he was in disfavour, Dunstan 
withdrew for a time to his cloister, but the anger of 
the king, kept alive by Ethelgive, followed him into 
that sanctuary. The monks were incited to revolt, 
the abbey was plundered. Dunstan fled and, though 
hotly pursued, mana^d to escape to the Continent, 
where he remained until after Edwy's death, 
Osbem's story to the effect that Edwy engaged 
in a fi^neral persecution of the monks may, how- 
ever, be safely rejected, as the revolt against him was 
not concerned with the dispute between the regulars 
and seculars which began only after Edwy’s death. 
On the other hand, Edwy's dislike for Dunstan may 
have helped to impiede the saint's monastic reforms. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Aethelweard, Mon Hist. Bnt ; Lin- 
OARD, Hist, of Eng (Dublin, 1878); Memorials of Dunstan 
(Rolls Ser.); Hallam, Middle Ages (London, 1818), II, 204. 

Stanley J. ^inn. 

Eestermaiui, Fabian A. See Lahore, Diocese of. 


Egan, Boetius, Archbishop of Tuam, b. near Tuam, 
Ireland, 1734; d. near Tuam, 1798. He belonged to a 
family owning large estates in the County Galway. 
In the eighteenth century they were reduced in posi- 
tion and means. The penal laws made it then difficult 
for an Irish Catholic to receive Catholic education at 
home; nor do we know w'here young Egan received 
his early education. Neither is it certain at what age 
he went to France to be trained for the priesthooKl. 
This training he received at the College of Bordeaux, 
founded by Irish exiles and endowed by Anne of Aus- 
tria in the seventeenth century. After his ordination 
he returned to Ireland and laboured in the ministry 
for some years till, in 1785, he was appointed Bishop 
of Achonry. Two years later he became Archbishop 
of Tuam. Accustomed during his whole life in Ire- 
land to the barest toleration of his religion, he joyfully 
welcomed the Catholic Relief Act of 1793, ana has- 
tened to express his gratitude to George III. When 
Maynooth College was founded in 1795, he was named 
one of its trustees. One of his last public acts was to 
sign an address to the Irish viceroy, Lord Camden, 
condemning the revolutionary associations then in 
Ireland. In this address George III was described as 
“the best of kings", and the Irish Parliament as “ our 
enlightened legislature". It was strange language to 
use of such a king and of such a parliament. 

Burke, Catholic Archbishops of Tuam (Dublin, 1882); Healy, 
Hutory of Maynooth College (Dublin, 1895). 

E. A. D’Alton. 


Egan, Michael, first Bishop of Philadelphia, U, S. 
A., b. in Ireland, most probably in Galway, in 1761 ; 
d. at Philadelphia, 22 July, 1814. Entering the Order 
of St. Francis he was rapidly advanced to important 
offices. In his twenty-sixth year he was appointed 
Guardian of St. Isidore's, the house of the Irisn Fran- 
ciscans, at Rome, and held this position for thrcie years, 
when he was transferred to Ireland. After labouring 
for several years jis a missionary in his native land, he 
responded to an earnest appeal of the Catholics of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and went to the United 
States. Though lacking the constitution demanded 
by the pastoral duties of that pioneer age, and suffer- 
ing often from sickness, Father Egan's priestly zeal 
and his eloquence in the pulpit gained universal recog- 
nition, and, in April, 1803, he was appointed by Bishop 
Carroll one of the pastors of St. Mary's church in 
Philadelphia. On 8 April, 1808, Pope Pius VII erected 
this city into an episcopal see, with Michael Egan as 
first bishop. Archbishop Carroll describes him to the 
Roman authorities as “ a man of about fifty who seems 
endowed with all the qualities to discharge with per- 
fection all the functions of the episcopacy, except that 
he lacks robust health, ^ater experience and a 
greater degree of firmness in his disposition. He is a 
learned, modest, humble priest who maintains the 
spirit of his Order in his whole conduct." Owing to 
the Napoleonic troubles, the papal Bulls did not reach 
America imtil the year 1810. On 28 Oct. Bishop Egan 
was consecrated by Archbishop Carroll in St. Peter’s 
church, Baltimore. His brief episcopate was embit- 
tered and his health shattered ny the contumacious 
behaviour of the lay trustees of St. Mary's church, 
w'hich he had chosen for his cathedral. These trustees, 
who were tainted with the irreligious notions of the 
times, without any legal right, and contrary to the 
canons of the Church, claimed the privilege of electing 
and deposing their pastors and of adjusting their sal- 
aries. This un-('atholic contention that “the laity 
own the churches and the clergy are their hired ser- 
vants" disturbed the peace, retarded the progress, and 
threatened the existence of the Catholic religion in 
Pennsylvania during two episcopates. Bishop Egan's 
troubles were aggravated ny the insubordination of 
two Irish priests whom he had admitted to the diocese, 
James Harold and his better-known nephew, William 
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Vincent Harold. Bishop Egan died worn out by his 
struggles to maintain his ^iscqpal authority. 

Gripfin, Higtory of Bishop Blgan (Philadelphia, ISOS'); Shra 
History of the Catholic Church in thr U. S. (New York 1890) 
III; Heubb, Biog. Cycl. of the Cath. Hierarchy of U. S. (Milwau- 
kee, 1898). James F. Loughlin. 

Egbert, Saint, a Northumbrian monk, bom of 
noble parentage c. 639 ; d. 729. In his youth he went 
for the sake of study to Ireland, to a monastery, says 
the Venerable Bede, “called Rathmelsigi ’ ^ identified 
W some with Mellifont in what is now County Louth. 
There, when in danger of death from pestilence, he 
prayed for time to do penance, vowing amongst other 
things to live always in exile from his own country. 
In consequence he never returned to England, though 
he lived to the a^ of ninety, and always fasted rigor- 
ously. Having oecome a priest, he was filled with 
zeal for the conversion of the still pagan German 
tribes related to the Angles, and would himself have 
become their apostle, if God had not sliown him that 
his real calling was to other work. It was he, how- 
ever, who dispatched to Friesland St. Wigl)ert, St. 
Willibrord, and other saintly missionaries. St. Eg- 
bert's own mission was made known to him by a 
monk, who, at Melrose, had been a disciple of St. 
Boisil. Appearing to this monk, St. Boisil sent him 
to tell Egbert that the Ix)rd willed him instead of 
preaching to the heathen to go to the monasteries of 
St. Columba, “because their ploughs were not going 
straight”, in conseq^uence of tlieir schismatic practice 
in the celebration of Easter. Leaving Ireland there- 
fore in 716, Egbert crossed over to Iona, where the 
last thirteen years of his life were spent. By his 
sweetness and humility he induced the Iona monks to 
relinciuish their erroneous mode of computation; in 
729 tney celebrated Easter wdth the rest of the ( 'hurch 
iqx)n 24 April, although their old rule placed it that 
year upon an earlier day. On the same day, after say- 
ing Mass and joining joyfully in their cele()ralion, the 
aged Egbert died. Though* he is now honoured sim- 
ply as a confessor, it is pn)bahle that St. Egbert was a 
l)ishop. By Alcuin he is expressly called aniisies and 
cpiftcopus, aiul an Irish account of a synod at Birra 
names him “ Egl>ert Bishop”, whilst the term sacerdos 
used by the Venerable Bede, is sometimes applied by 
him to bishops. 

Pkde. Hist. Ecclrs. Angl (Oxford, 1896), III, iv. 27, V, iv, 
xxii; Alci'In, Dr Sanrtis Ecclrsur Eboracensu, in HtstoruW'i of 
york,B.S (Ixmdon, 1S79); Twemoith \m> Capgrwk, .Vo»>a 
Lr(jrnda (Oxfonl, 1901); Acta *SN., 24 Apnl; Linoakd, Anglo^ 
Saxon Church (Ixuidon, 1845), rh. xiv; 8 tvnton, Menologt/ of 
England and Wales (lAincion, 1892); Lamoan, Eccl Hist of 
Ireland (Dublin, 182S), III, 95; Heai.t, .4rjrim( Irish Schools 
(Dublin, 1892); Bright in Did. Christ. Biog , v 

G. E. Phillips. 


Thus for the first time he had united the whole Eng« 
lish race under one overlordship, in this way substan- 
tially justifying the title King of England, though the 
idea of temtonal kingship had not at that time come 
into being. Nor was he actually king of all the sub- 
ject tribes, for the under-kings still ruled, though they 
were under him as Bretwalda. Thus he restored Wig- 
laf to the throne of Mercia and made his own son Ethd- 
wulf King of the Kentishmen. In his own Kingdom of 
Wessex he developed the shire system, carefulTy regu- 
lating the relations of the ealdorman and the bishop to 
the shire. He also organized the Fyrd, or militia. 
His ecclesiastical policy was very favourable to the 
Church, and at the Council of Kingston, in 838, he gave 
the archbishop assurances of friendship and certain 
privileges which considerably strengthened the pri- 
matial see. In 831 he forced the North Welsh (the 
people of Wales) to accept his overlordship, but three 
years later he had to defend his realm from Scandina- 
vian pirates who were invading Sheppey. He beat 
them off, but they returned in 835 and defeated him at 
Charmouth in Dorsetshire. In 837 he again had to 
meet a great fleet of Northmen, who on this occasion 
were helped by an insurrection of the West Welsh. 
He, however, won a great victory over the allies at 
Hengestdune, on the borders of Cornwall, after which 
he remained at peace till his death. 

The chronology of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle is 
often two, and sometimes three, years out with regard 
to the events of his reign. His coins, which are rare, 
though specinicns from nineteen different mints are 
knowm, bear his name and the title Rex, the additions 
*Saxo, “M", or “A" denoting Wessex, Mercia, and 
East Anglia respectively. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in R. 5., XXIII (London, 1861); 
Fix>rence op Wohci-^ter, Chronicon cx Chronicis (Eng. Hist. 
Sor., Ixindon, 1848-9), XI 11 ; Henry of Huntingdon, 
Histona Anglorum in Rolls Series (London, 1874); William 
OP Malmesbury, Gesta Regum (Eng. Hist. 8oc., London, 
1840), V'l; Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus ^Evi Saxonici (Eng. 
Hist. Soc., London, 1839-48), VII; 8tubb8, h. v., in Diet. 
Christian Biog. (London, 1877-87); In., Constitutional History 
of England (Oxford, 1875-78), I; Id. (especially for the chronol- 
ogy), Introduction to Rog^ Hoveden in R. S. (London, 1868-71); 
H ADI) AN AND Htubbb, Ecclesiostical Documents (Oxford, 1869- 
78); Grf.kn, The Making of England (London, 1885); Hunt, 
H. V., in Diet. Nat. Biog. (London, 1889). 

Edwin Burton. 

Egbert, Archbishop of Trier, d. 8 or 9 December, 
993. He belonged to the family of the Counts of Hol- 
land. His parents, Count Theodoric I and Countess 
H ildegarde, sent him to be educated in the Abbey of Eg- 
monl, located within their dominions. Egbert is first 
mentioned in historj'^ as head of the imperial chancery, 
then under Archbishop Willigis of Mainz. Docu- 
ments of 976 and 977 record him as holding this office. 


Egbert (Ecgberht or Ecgbryht),^ frequently 
though incorrectly called “ First King of England", d. 
A. D. 839. He styleil himself in 828 Rex A nglorum, i. e. 
“Overlord of East Anglia", a title used by Offa fifty 
years before; in 830 he described him.self ^ “ King of 
the West Saxons and Kentishmen", and in 833 he is 
“King of the West Saxons". He came of the royal 
race upended from Ine of Wessex and, owing to his 
pretensions to power, was exiled by the joint action of 
Beorhtric of Wessex and Offa of Mercia. The date and 
duration of his exile are unknowm, but he returned in 
802 and was chosen King of the West Saxons. In 815 
he ravage<l Cornwall and conquered the West Welsh 
who dwelt there. They rel>elled in 825, when he 
again defeat^ them just in time to repel a Mercian in- 
vasion at the battle of Ellandune. Shortly after- 
wards Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Essex accepteil him 
us king and East Anglia submitted to his ovcrlordship. 
Wfur with Mercia again broke out, and ended in Egbert 
driving out Wiglw and receiving the submission of 
that kin^om. In 829 he attacked Northumbria, but 
the Northumbrians met him at Dore and recognized 
him as overlord. 


In 977 ho was made Archbishop of Trier, which see 
was vacant by the death of Theodoric. Here he re- 
mained till 993. He sought particularly to remove 
from this great diocese all traces of the ravages caused 
by the Northmen at the end of the ninth century, and 
to foster the ecclesiastical reforms that had been pro- 
gressing since the days of Otto I. He completed the 
restoration, l)egun by his predecessor, of the Abliey of 
S. Maria ad Martyres near Trier. Just outside the 
city he built the abliey-church of St. Eucharius 
(St. Mathias), to which ‘Otto II contributed ejiner- 
ously. On this occasion the body of St. Celsus 
waa discovered. Tlie abbey itself was richly en- 
dowed and its monastic school flourished again. The 
collegiate church of St Paulinus, near Trier, was simi- 
larly endowed, a regular income for its clergy as- 
sured, and a fitting solemnity in Divine worship 
made possible. Abbot Hetzel of Mettlach was de- 
posed for concluct unworthy of his vows and station. 
The monastery was reformed, and its school became 
an active centre of studious occupations 
stermaifeld St. Martin’s was raised to 
of a collegiate church and was corresponilin^ly en 
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dowed. From all these re^ne’rated centres, like- 
wise from the Abbeys of Echternach and St. Maxi- 
min, that needed no reformation, a beneficent, 
spiritual, and intellectual influence radiated in all 
directions through the diocese. 

Egbert was an intimate friend of Otto II, and with 
Willigis of Mainz exerted a wholesome influence over 
the emperor, whom he accompanied on his journey to 
Italy in 983. After Otto^s death he stood at first for 
Henry the Wrangler (Zanker), but soon went over to 
Otto III and his mother Theophano. Other evidence 
of the religious renaissance in the Diocese of Trier is 
found in the admirable works of ecclesiastical art in- 
spired by Egbert and executed mostly in Trier itself. 
Among these are several valuable manuscripts: the 
famous Codex Egbcrti a book of (lospels written at 
Reichenau and richly adorned with miniatures, now 
preserved in the city library of Trier; the ‘*Psalte- 
rium Egberti”, written in 981 and now in the chanter 
library of ('ividale (Italy), to which it was donated by 
St. Elizabeth of Thuringia (also called the ‘'Codex 
Gertrudianus”, after the Russian Grand Duchess 
Gertrude, who became its possessor in 1085) ; the Co- 
dex Eptcrnaconsis”, which contains also the Four 
Gospels and is kept in the Gotha library; likewise 
several Sacramentaries, transcripts from the Letter 
Book” (Registrum) of St. Gregory the Great (590- 
604), etc. The arts of the goldsmith and of the worker 
in enamel were particularly well cultivated at Trier. 
Among valuable specimens still extant are: at Trier 
a portable altar, at Limburg the goUlen case or cover- 
ing with richly adorned head of the so-called St. Peter^s 
Staff, once a part of the relics of the Trier cathedral, 
now in the sacristy of the Franciscan church at Lim- 
burg. Egbert was buried in the chapel of St. Andrew, 
built by him near the cathedral of Trier. 

Hihsch, Jahrhucher des deiUschen Reiches unter Heinrich II. 
(Berlin, 1862); Uiilirz, Jahrhucher des deutschen Reiches unter 
Otto JI. und Otto III. (Berlin, 1902), 1; Bkaun, (ieschichte der 
Trxerer Buchmalerei (Trier, 1896); Kraus, Die Mirnaturcn des 
Codex Egberti (Freiburg im Br., 188*1); Sauerland an’d Hase- 
LOFP, Der Psalter Er^ischofs Egbert, ('odcj (iertrudmnu^, tn 
Cividale (Trier, 1901): Heissel, Erzhtschof Egbert und die 6y- 
zantinische Frage in Stimmen aus Mnna-Laach (Freiburg iin 
Br.), XXVir (1884), 260-274, 479-496; LAMPiiECin, Der Ihl- 
derschmuck des Code.x Egberti und des Cod<r Epternacensis in 
Jahrhucher des Vereins von Altcrtumsfreunden im Rheinlandc, 
LXX (1881), ri6-122; Wattenbach, Deut'^ddands Geschichts- 
quellen im Mittelalter (7tli ed., Stuttgart, 1904), 408 sq 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Effbert, Archbishop of York, England, son of Eata, 
brother of the Northumbrian King Eadbert and cousin 
of King CJcolwulf, to whom the Venerable Bede dedi- 
cated his history; date of birth unknown; d. 19 No- 
vember, 766. He received his early education in a 
monastery, and then went to Rome with his brother 
Ecgred, where he was ordained a deacon. ICegred died 
in Rome and Egbert immediately returned to North- 
umbria. On the resignation of the Bishopric of York 
by Wilfrid II in 732, King Ceolwulf appointed Eg- 
bert his successor. Shortly after his accession Bede 
WTOte a long letter to him advising him to give much 
time to study and prayer, to ordain more priests for 
the administration of the sacraments, and to translate 
the Creed and the Lord^s Prayer into the Saxon tongue. 
He also urged him to strive to obtain the subdivision 
of many of the dioceses of the North in order that 
episcopal visitations might be more frequently made. 
He called his attention to many disorders that were 
prevalent and particularly urg^ him to secure the 
pallium for himself. Acting upon this advice Egbert 
obtained the pallium from Gregory III at Rome in 
735, and thus Decamo the second Archbishop of York, 
that title having been lost to the Church of York ever 
since Paulinus had fled into Kent more than a century 
before. During all those years no one had sought for 
the restoration of that lost dignity, and this neglect 
was afterwards used as a strong argument in favour 
of the precedence of Canterbury, when the well-known 


controversy arose between the two sees. The restora- 
tion of the pallium to Egbert increased his power and 
authority over the Northern bishops, who thus became 
his suffragans ; and his power was still more strength- 
ened in 738 when his brother Eadbert succeeded to the 
throne of Northumbria. 

Egbert was thus placed in a position which enabled 
him to carry out many reforms, and in the perform- 
ance of these he proved himself a strict disciplinarian; 
but though stern when correction and rebuke were 
justly deserved, he was remarkable for his sweetness 
and gentleness. His pupil Alcuin frequently speaks of 
his piety and energy and always refers to hun m terms 
of tne deepest affection. " He is said to have been the 
first prelate who possessed a mint at York. He paid 
great attention to the services and music of his church, 
introducing the observance of the Hours. He was also 
a benefactor to the fabric of the minster, bestowing 
upon his cathedral the choice work of the jeweller and 
the goldsmith, and giving to it figured curtains of silk 
of foreign workmanship. He was, in all probability, 
the first introducer of the parochial system into the 
North” (Fasti Ebor.). One of his greatest works, 
perhaps, was the foundation of the famous School of 
York and its celebrated library. The renown of its 
masters and scholars soon spread through every Chris- 
tian country, and noble youths from all parts flocked 
to York to be taught by the great archbishop. He him- 
self taught divinity, whilst his assistant Albert, who 
afterwards succeeded him as archbishop, gave lessons 
in grammar and in the arts and sciences. The fact 
that the illustrious Alcuin w'as Egbert’s pupil, sheds 
no little lustre on this famous school. 

The archbishop’s daily work has been thus de- 
scribed by Alcuin himself : " As soon its he was at lei.s- 
ure in the morning, he sent for some of the young 
clerks, and sitting on his couch taught them succes- 
sively till noon, at which time he retir(»d to his private 
chapel and celebrated Mass. After dinner, at which 
he ate sparingly, he amused him.self ith hearing his 
pupils discuss literary questions in his presence. In 
the evening he recited with them the service of com- 
plin, and then calling them in order, he gave his bless- 
ing to each as they knelt in succession at his fc‘et” 
(Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S.B., ad an. 815). Towards 
the end of his life he left the care of the school to 
Albert and Alcuin, giving himself more time and op- 
portunity to prepare for his end in peace and traiK juil- 
lity. In this life of retirement and prayer he was joined 
by his brother King Eadbert, who voluntarily resigned 
his throne to enter the monastery in 757. Egliert died 
before his brother, having ruled over the Diocese of 
York nearly thirty-four years. He was buried in one of 
the porches of his cathedral at York. His best-known 
work is the “De Jure Sacerdotali”, a collection of 
canonical regulations, hixtracts from it made in the 
eleventh centuiy, under the title of “ Excerptiones 
e dictis et canonibus SS. patrum ’ ’ (Mansi, X 1 1 , 4 1 1 -32 ; 
AVilkins, 1, 101-12), w^ere long current as a work of Eg- 
bert. Among the writings attributed to him are a 
" Pontificale , or series of special offices for the use of 
a bishop; a “ Dialogus Ecclesiasticffi Institutionis”; a 
" ('onfessionale ’ ’, and a " Pocnitentiale ’ ’, both of which 
were wTitten in the vernacular as well as in Latin. 
The "Pontificale”, an important liturgical text,' has 
Ijeen publislie<i by the Surtees Society, and his other 
works may l)e found in the second volume of Thorpe’s 
"Ancient Laws and Institutes of England”. In its 
present shape the " Poenitentiale Eglierti” (P. L., 
LXXXIX, 411 i^q.) contains but little from the hand 
of Egljert, and is a ninth-century Frankish compila- 
tion, put together mostly from Halitgar. Similarly, the 
"Dialogus Keel. Institutionis” (Mansi, XII, 482-88) 
is said not to be from Egbert in its present form (see 
York; Penitential Books; Liber Pontificalis). 

Forthe writinRsof Egbert nee P. L., LXXXIX. C£. Rains, 
Fasti Eboracenscs (Ixindon, 1863), I, 94 nqq.; Mabillon, Acta 
SS. Ord. S.B. (Venice. 1733). sffic. Ili, 648-^, and see. IV, 148- 
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9; Idem, Annaiea O.S.B. (Paris, 1703-1739), II, 97-8; Ilia- 
toriana of York in RoUa Seriea, 1 , 386; Symeon op Durham, Hut. 
Ecdea. Dunelm. in RoUa Senea; Hahs, Bonifaz und Lul (1882), 
189 sqq.; Wxluam of Malmesbury, Oeala Pontif. in Holla 
Seriea, 245; Schneider, KirohenrechtaqueUen (2nd ed., 1892), 
70; Wasaerschleben, Buaaordnungm (1851), 231 sqa • 
Schmitz, Buaahdcher (1883), 565 sqq. ' 

G. E. Hind. 


Eger, Diocese of. See Aqria, Diocese of. 

Egfrid (also known as Ecfrid, Echgfuid, Eg- 
ferd), King of Northumbria, b. 650; d. 685. He 
ascended the Northumbrian throne at Oswy^s death 
in 670, and after defeating the Piets who hail thought 
to impose upon his youth by asserting their independ- 
ence, turned his attention to WuTphere, King of 
Mercia, and broke, for a time, the power of the southern 
kingdom. In 679 new trouble with Mercia arose, and 
in tfie course of the subse^ent struggle Aelfwin, Eg- 
frkPs brother, was slain. Through the intervention of 
Theodore, Archbishop of (’anterbury, peace was at 
last restored and in lieu of vengeance Egfrid was pre- 
vailed upon to accept the legal wergild (fine) for his 
bnither's death. 

Egfrid now consolidated his kingdom by diplomac}^ 
annexation, and treaty, bringing Cumberland, Gallo- 
■way, and North Lancashire under Northumbrian 
influence. The desire for conquest, however, had 
entered his veins, and in 684 he dispatched an ex- 
piedition into Ireland. The invasion was unsuccess- 
ful, but nevertheless w^as productive of much damage 
and bitterness to a hospitable, friendly people who 
had conferred numenius lienefits on the Angles and 
who found violence where they exjiected gratitude. 
Disregarding the advice of his counsellors, Egfrid led 
an exixuiition against the Piets the next year, and, 
being decoyed into the mountain passes, was trapped 
and slain. He was buried by the victors in the 
cemetery on the isle of Hii or Iona, and his brother 
succeetled to the Northumbrian throne. 

S(»c also Etheldheda; Ely. 

Bede, fliat. ErcL, v. Ill and IV; Symeon, Hist. Krcl, Dun., 
I an»i 11; Hahoniuh, Ann, KecL. ad an 084; Dxtt. Christ. Biog., 
a. V.; Lingaud, Hut. of England cDublin, 1878), 1. 

Stanley J. Quinn. 

Egidiiis. See Giles. 

Eginhard. See Einhard. 

Egloffstein, Frederic k W. von, b. at Aldorf, near 
Nuremlierg, Bavaria, IS May, 1824; d. in New York, 
1885. He serv'ed in the Prussian anny in his early 
manhood and then emigrated to the United States. 
Von Egloffstcin has becui called “The Father of Half- 
tone Engraving in the United States, for the reason 
that he was the first one to employ ruled glass screens, 
together with photography, to pniduce engravings. 
In 18()1 he engaged Samuel Sartain, a steel engraver, to 
rule w'ith wavy lines numbering 2k) to the inch glass 
plates covered wdth an opacpie varnish, and he was 
engaged in perfecting his exiieriments in this direction 
when the ( 'ivil War broke out. Abandoning his busi- 
ness, he joined the ITnion army as a volunteer from 
New York and wos commissioned a colonel. While 
leading a skirmish in North ('an>lina, 27 April, 1862, 
he was severely wounded and retired from the service 
wit lithe brevet rank of brigadier general. Under the 
patnmage of Archbishop McUloskey he then took up 
nis new system of engraving again, and one of Muril- 
lo^s madonnas and a picture of the facade of 8t. Fran- 
cis Xavier's (College, New York, were produced by his 
patented process. Von Egloffstein thought to cir- 
cumvent counterfeiting, so prevalent at that period, 
by having bank-notes engmved by his methexi. 
Through Baron Genilt, Prussian Minister at Washing- 
ton, ho was introduced to a numlier of officials and 
prominent men, who organized The Heliographic En- 
waving and Printing Company, with a plant in New 
York City. There the von Egloffstein process of en- 
graving was carried on in a secret manner. Each 


group of workmen was taught a part of the work, but 
no one was permitted to see the whole process. The 
United States Government refused to adopt von Eg- 
loffstein 's method of engraving, and the company 
abandoned the project. The common method of en- 
graving now is bv means of ruled gl^s screens and 
photography. Glass screens ruled with wavy lines, 
such as von Egloffstein adopted in 1861, are also being 
used (1909). Von Egloffstein, as a member of the 
United States engineering department, later per- 
formed valuable services for the Government in the 
submarine work at Rock Island, Illinois, and in the 
blasting operations at Hell Gate in New York Har- 
bour. 

War of the Rebellion, Official Records, SerieH I, Vol. TX. A 
Portrait anti HiMscitnon of the von Egloffhtein half-tone 
enKruvioR made in 1866 is given in Inland Printer (Chicago, Oct., 
1894), 38; Anthony's Photographic Bvllelin (Now York, 1896- 
97), IX. 201. 

S. H. Hohgan. 



Lamoiul, Count of Komont 
From a contemporarv engraving, 
Cabinet des Kstampes, Bnis-sels 


Egmont, Lamoral, Count of, Prince of Gavre, 
b. at the Chateau de La Hamaide, in Hainault, 18 
Nov., 1522; beheaded at Brussels, 5 June, 1568. He 
was a descendant 
of one of the old- 
est families of the 
Low Countries; 
his patrimonial 
castle, near the ab- 
bey of the same 
name, was on the 
coast of the North 
Sea, about three 
miles west of Alk- 
maar, Holland. 

In 1538 he went 
to Spain with his 
elder brother, 

(fliarles, and both 
took part in the 
expedition to Al- 
giers in 1541, in 
which Charles was 
injured. (’harle.s 
died the following 
year. Lamoral 
succeeded to the 
title and estates, 
which, beside those of Holland, comprised the principal- 
ity of Gavre, seven or eight baronies, and a number of 
seigniories. When, in 1544, he married Sabina, Duch- 
ess of Bavaria and Countess Palatine of the Rhine, 
the emperor and the King of the Romans assisted at his 
wedtling. Egmont distinguished himself in various 
campaigns during the reign of Charles V , who, when he 
w'as only t\venty-six years of age, invested him with 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and appointed him to 
several confidential missions such as sending him to 
England to seek the hand of Queen Mary for Philip II. 
His principal titles to military glory are two battles 
which he won against the French: the battle of St- 
Quentin, which was fought through his vehement pier- 
suasion (1557), and that of Gravelines, the honour of 
which is due to him exclusively. As a reward for his 
services he was nominated by Philip II, in 1559, stadt- 
holder of the province of Flanders, and a member of 
the Council of State for the Low Countries. 

But these honours did not satisfy Egmont. Though 
handsome, lirave, rich, generous, and popular, still he 
viewed with jealousy the prominence given Cardiiijil 
Granvclla, who was in the confidence of the king. He 
entered a vigorous protest against the procetnlings ot 
this minister and clamoured for his removal, going so 
far as to refuse to sit in theCouncilof State if (iranyella 
were allowed to remain. His I'atrfd of 
favourite led him into the plots of ttillinm of Orange 
against the Spanish (Joveniment. l-ater, when relig- 
ious troubles l>roke out in Flandens. it was oMdent 
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that he did not rise to the occasion: he granted the 
sectarians concessions emphatically disapproved of by 
the king and assumed a quite equivocal attitude in the 
matter of the iconoclasts. It is true that he alleged, 
in excuse, that there were no troops at his disposal and 
that he was therefore rendered powerless. On the 
other hand, he refused to take part in the plots against 
the Government, and when the Duke of Alva arrived 
in the Netherlands, he would not follow the Prince of 
Orange into exile, saying that his was a clear conscience. 
This attitude cost him his life. With the Count of 
Hoorn he was arrested by the orders of the duke and 
condemned to death, despite his appeal to the privilege 
of the Golden Fleece. Both were declared guilty of 
high treason by the Conseil des Troubles, a court es- 
tablished by the Duke of Alva, and which was his 
servile instrument. The two friends were beheaded 
amid universal grief. Egmont met his death with dig- 
nity and Christian resignation; he protested to the 
last moment his devotion to his religion and his king, 
and to the latter’s compassion recommended his wife, 
who, through the confiscation of his property, was left 
penniless with the care of eleven cliildren. Egmont 
had been imprudent, but was guilty of no crime. His 
death was thenceforth one of the principal grievances 
of the Low Countries against the Spanish Government. 

Db Bvvvy, Proces du comte d' Egmont et pieces j usttficatives 
(Brusflels. 1853); Devilleiw, Le Journal de Nicolas de Lan- 
oes, procureur g&neral du Comte d'Eamont in Bulletin de la 
Commission royale d'Histoire (1881), nmrth series, IX; Juste, 
Le comte d' Egmont et le comte de Homes (Brussels, 1862); Pkes- 
COTT, History of Philip 11 (1855-59). 

Godefroid Kurth. 

Egoism (Lat. egoy I, self), the designation given to 
those ethical systems which hold self-love to be the 
source of all rational action and the determinant of 
moral conduct. In a broad use of the term any sys- 
tem might be called egoistic which makes any good of 
the ego the end and motive of action. The name, 
however, has been appropriated by usage to those 
systems which make happiness, pleasure, or personal 
advantage the sole end of conduct. In one form or 
another and with various modifications, the principle 
pervades the theories of the Cyrenaic, Epicurean, 
Utilitarian, and Evolutionary Schools; and, slightly 
disguised, it lurks at the bottom of utilitarian altru- 
ism. Its typical expression is to be found in Hobbes 
and Mandeville, while Jeremy Bent ham, combining it 
with the other cognate principle, that pleasure and pain 
are the only good and evil, formulates it in its full 
character as egoistic hedonism. Two of Bentham’s 
statements, when taken together, set forth concisely 
the egoistic doctrine. “ Pleasure is itself a good, nay, 
setting aside immunity from pain, the only good. 
Pain is in itself an evil, and ind^d without exception, 
the only evil, or else the words good and evil, have no 
meaning.'* (Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
chap, ix.) "The search after motives is one of the 
prominent causes of man's bewilderment in the in- 
vesti^tion of the question of morals. But this is a 
pursuit in which every moment employed is a moment 
wasted. All motives are absolutely good, no man has 
ever had, can, or could have a motive different from 
the pursuit of pleasure or shunning of pain." (Deon- 
tology, vol. I, p. 126.) The undisputed fact that men 
do ex{^rience sentiments of benevolence and perform 
disinterested actions offers an obvious difficulty to the 
egoist. Hobbes seeks to evade it by resolving altru- 
istic impulses into personal hopes and fears. Later 
hedonists, recurring to the principle of the association 
of ideas, contend that virtue, which at first is pursued 
only for the pleasure it brings, comes later on, through 
a confusion of means and end, to be pursued for its 
own sake. Innumerable analyses have shown that 
pleasure and pain are not measurable, and still less 
commensurable. The scheme devised by Benthara 
for estimating the quantity of different pleasures by 


considering their various dimensions — intensity, dura- 
tion, nearness, certainty, purity (freedom from pain), 
fruitfulness — is commonly regarded as a piece of 
absurdity. 

This fundamental postulate of egoistic hedonism is, 
therefore, fallacious. But a deeper and more perni- 
cious vice of the system lies in its primary principle 
that self-interest is the only motive of human action. 
This doctrine reduces all virtue to mere selfish calcula- 
tion, it outrages our liveliest moral feelings by resolv- 
ing tlie highest and noblest impulses into a base 
pursuit of personal pleasure. To say that man is 
incapable of acting from any motive other than self- 
interest is to degrade human nature. Mankind at 
large understands very clearly that self-interest is one 
thing and virtue quite another; that self-sacrifice and 
heroic devotion do exist, and are not vice and immoral- 
ity; that a worthy action challenges our approbation in 
proportion to the disinterestedness of the agent. Let 
it become known that the hero of what we at first con- 
sidered a brilliant act of self-sacrifice had after all no 
other motive than to obtain some advantage for him- 
self, and immediately he appears but a viilgar mer- 
cenary. As Lecky says: "No Epicurean could avow 
before a popular audience that the one end of his life 
was the pursuit of his own happiness without an out- 
burst of indignation and contempt, no man could 
conscientiously make this — which according to the 
selfish theory is the only rational and indeed possible 
motive of action — the deliberate object of all his 
undertakings without his character becoming despic- 
able and degraded." (European Morals, vol. I, 
p. lio.) Besides, if the egoistic impulse is made the 
sole and unconquerable motive of action, it is idle to 
speak of obligation and duty. Nor can the hedonist, 
consistently with his theory, claim that he safeguards 
the pre-eminent value of virtue by recognizing the 
happiness derivable from it to be the higliest form of 
pleasure. For if one kind of conduct yields this 
pleasure, while another does not, then evidently there 
must be some essential difference, unaccounted for in 
the egoistic and hedonistic theories, between right and 
wrong comluct, in virtue of which they pnxluce con- 
trary' results of happiness and pain for the agent. But 
moral judgments are not resolvable into estimates of 
self-interest ; and if we commit ourselves to classifying 
conduct purely by the advantages, in terms of the 
pleasure and pain, to be reaped from it, we shall be 
forced to appraise as virtuous actions which the rea- 
sonable judgment of men condemns as immoral; while, 
on the other hand, we shall be compelled to brand as 
wrong acts of self-sacrifice such as, in all life and litera- 
ture, challenge the highest honour and reverence. 

At the bottom of the errors of egoistic hedonism 
there lies a truth which this system misinterprets and 
perverts. However complete and disinterested we 
may be, we can never strip ourselves of self. The 
constitution of his nature compels man to seek his 
ood, however he may err in the deliberate choice that 
e makes among the various goods that solicit his 
efforts. The end const it ute<l tor him by God is to 
reach that highest good which consists in realizing the 
moral perfection of his nature. This good is to be 
sought for its own sake chiefly, and in its train follows 
happiness as, if the expression may be permitted, an 
automatic consequence. Hence in pursuing the 
moral good, I am implicitly pursuing my own happi- 
ness. This self-realization is not egoism; for egoism 
makes self the centre, the beginning and the end of 
action. On the other band, the virtuous man sub- 
ordinates himself to the moral good, which in the last 
analysis is identified with God. In this sense, as 
Aristotle points out, the good man may be said to be a 
self-lover. "For he gives to himself what is most 
honourable, and the greatest goods, and gratifies the 
authoritative part of himself, and obeys it in eveiy- 
thing. Therefore, he must be a self-lover, after a dif- 
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ferent manner from the person who is reproached for 
it, and differing in as mat a degr^ as living in obedi- 
ence to reason differs from living in obedience to pas- 
sion, and as desiring the honourable differs from 
desiring what seems to be advantageous.” (Nich. 
Ethics., Bk. IX, ch. viii, §§ 6, 7.) When Kant declared 
that duty must be fulfilled exclusively for duty^s sake, 
with disregard of all considerations of happiness or 
welfare, he ignored the fact that by annexing happi- 
ness as a concomitant of the good the Creator evi- 
dentlv intends that we may legitimately aim at our 
own happiness, provided we do not invert the order 
which makes happiness subordinate to the good. 
Duty is not the be-all and the end-all. It is a means 
to reach our supreme end and good. 

St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, QQ. i-xix; Aristotle, 
Nichomachean Ethics, IX, vjii; Faroes, La Lihert6 et Ic Devtnr 
(Paris, 1902), Part II; Mj:Ric, Du Droit ft du Devoir (Pans 
1877), Part 11, ch. i, ii; Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (New 
York, 1800), I, vi-vii; II, i-iii; Lecky, History of European 
Morals (New York, 1870), i; Muirhead, The Elements of 
Ethics (New York, 1892), II, i. — The authoritative preRcntation 
of Eroihiti is to be found in the works of Hobbes, Paley, Ben- 
THAM, and J. S. Mill. James J. Fox. 

Egwin, Saint, third Bishop of Worcester; date of 
birth unknown; d. (according to Mabillon) 20 Decem- 
ber, 720, though his death may have occurred three 
years earlier. His fame as founder of the mat Abbey 
of Evesham no doubt tended to the growth of legends 
which, though mainly founded on facts, render it diffi- 
cult to reconcile all the details wdth those of the ascer- 
tained history of the period. It appears that either in 
092, or a little later, upon the tlcatn of Oftfor, second 
Bishop of Worcester, Egwin, a prince of the Mercian 
blood royal, who had retired from the world and 
sought only the seclusion of religious life, was forced 
by popular acclaim to assume the vacant see. His 
bio^aphers say that king, clergy, and commonalty all 
uniteni in demanding his elevation; but the popularity 
which forced on him this reluctant assumption of the 
episcopal functions was soon wrecked by his apostolic 
zeal in their discharge. 

The Anglo-Saxon population of the then young dio- 
cese had had less than a century in which to become 
habituated to the restraints of Christian morality; 
they as yet hardly appreciated tlie sanctity of Clins- 
tian marriage, and the struggle of the English Bene- 
dictines for the chastity of the prie.sthood hud already 
fairly begun. At the same time large sections of Eng- 
land were more or less permanently occupied by pa- 
gans closely allied in blood to the Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tians. Egwin displayed undaunted zeal in his efforts 
to evangelize the heathen and no less in the enforce- 
ment of ecclesiastical discipline. His rigorous policy 
towards his own flock created a bitter resentment 
which, King Ethelred was his friend, could only find 
vent in accusations addressed to his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. Egwin undertook a pilgrimage to seek vindica- 
tion from the Roman Pontiff himself. According to a 
legend, he prepared for his journey by locking shackles 
on his feet, and throwing the key into the River Avon. 
While he prayed before the tomb of the Apostlea, 
at Rome, one of his servants brought him this very 
key — found in the maw of a fisli that had just been 
caught in the Tiber. Eg^^dn then released himself from 
his self-imposed bonds and straightway obtained from 
the pope an authoritative release from the load of oblo- 
quy which his enemies had striven to fasten upon him. 

It was after Egwin’s triunqjhant return from this 
pilgrimage that the shepherd Eoves came to him with 
the tole of a miraculous vision by which the Blessed 
Virgin had signified her will that a new sanctuary 
should be dedicated to her, Egwin himself went to 
the spot pointed out by the shepherd (Eoves ham, or 
** dwelling”) and to him also we are told tlie same 
vision was vouchsafed. King Ethelred grante<l him 
the land thereabouts upon which the famous abbey 
was founded. As to the precise date of the founda- 


tion, although the monastic tradition of later genera- 
tions set it in 714, recent research points to some year 
previous to 709. At any rate it was most probably in 
709 that Egwin made his second pilgrimage to Rome, 
this time in the company of Coenred, the successor of 
Ethelred, and Offa, King of the East Saxons, and it 
was on this occasion that Pope Constantine granted 
him the extraordinary privileges by which the Abbey 
of Evesham was distinguished. One of the last im- 
portant acts of his episcopate was his participation in 
the first great Council of Clovesho. 

Acta SS., I, 707 sqq ; Mabillon, Ada SS. O. S. B., sec. Ill, 
Chronides of Evesham in R. S. 

AIX, 1-394; Duodale, Monasticon Analicanum, II, 
Vl, ' Stubbs m Did. Christ. Bi(^., s. v.: St. Egwin and his 
Abbey (London, 1904); Butler, Lives of the Saints, I, 490. 

E. Macfherson. 

Kffypt. — This subject will be treated under the 
following main divisions: I. General Description; 
II. Ancient Egyptian History; III. Ancient 
Egyptian Religion; IV. Literary Monuments op 
Ancient Egypt; V. The Coptic Church; VI. Cop- 
tic Literature; VII. Copto-Arabic Literature. 

I. General Description. — The name Egypt propi- 
erly applies only to the rather narrow valley of the 
Nile from the Mediterranean, 31® 35' N. latitude, to 
the First Cataract, at Assu&n (Syene), 24® 5' 30" N. 
latitude, a stretch of about 680 miles by rail. How- 
ever, from remote antiquity, as now, Egypt held sway 
over Nubia, reaching by degrees as far as Napata 
(Gebel Barkal), 18® 30' N. latitude, which, under the 
eighteenth dynasty, was the southernmost city of the 
einpirc — another stretch of about 590 miles by rail. 
Distances by water are somewhat greater owing to the 
winding course of the river. From Napata the Nile 
continues for a while in the south-west direction which 
it follows from Abu-Hamed, but soon assumes its 
ordinary sinuous course to the north, describing two 
great principal curves — one to the west do^m to Wadi 
Haifa, just below the second cataract, Soleb being the 
westernmost point, and then another to the east as far 
as Assifit (Lycopolis), Assudn forming its apex, or 
easternmost point. As far as Edfu (Appollinopolis 
Magna) the valley is rather narrow, rarely as much 
as two to three miles wide. Indeed “in Lower 
Nubia the cultivable land area is seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and at not a 
few points, especially on the west bank, the desert 
advances clear up to the river brink” (Baedeker, 
Egypt, 1908, p. 376). The general aspect of the Nu- 
bian desert is that of a comparatively low table-land, 
stony in the north, studded with sandy hills in the 
south. At Assudn the coiu*se of the river is broken by 
the first cataract, where its waters rush between num- 
berless more or less diminutive islands, the most fa- 
mous of which is the island of Philac above and Ele- 

hantine in front of Assu&n. The cataract, however, 

as lost much of its grandeur since the building of the 
great dam which now regulates the supply for the irri- 
gation of the country in time of low water. From 
Assu&n to Edfu (about 48 miles) the banks arc so high 
that even in the annual inundation they are above the 
level of high water, and consequently remain barren. 
Near Edfu the valley widens out and becomes wider 
still in the neighbourhood of Esneh (Latopolis). 
At Luxor (part of Thebse) it again narrows for a 
few miles, but after that it maintains a respectable 
breadth, averaging between twelve and fifteen miles. 
At Assu&n begin the two high ranges of the Libyan 
and Arabian deserts, between which the valley extends. 
The range to the left is somewhat farther from the 
river, so that most of the towns are built on the 
western bank. ^ . 

Near Girgeh (Abydos) begins the Bahr-\i)sef, 
Joseph 's Canal . It was formerly a branch of the N ile ; 
it runs parallel to the main stream at a distance of 
from 5 to 6 miles along the left bank, and empties 
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into the Fay to (nome of Arsinoe). One hundred 
and ten miles above Memphis the Libyan mountains 
bend to the north-west, and then, facing north-east, 
they draw nearer again to the Nile, thus surrounding 
a large extent of territory, which of old was known 
as Te-She, or Lakeland, from the great inland lake 
frequently mentioned and describe by the Greek 
travellers and geographers under the name of Lake 
Moeris. It is still called Fay to, from the Coptic 
piioniy 'Hhe sea''. This lake once occupied almost 
the entire basin of the Fay to, but within the histori- 
cal period its circumference does not seem to have 
exceeded 140 miles. It lay 73 feet above the sea level. 


Lake Borolos (Lacus Buto or Paralus) east and Lake 
EdkO west of the Rosetta mouth (Ostium Bolbitinum), 
and Lake MariOt (Mareotis Lacus) south of the nar- 
row strip of land on which Alexandria stands. Between 
Lake Menzaleh and the Red Sea, on a line running first 
south and then south-south-east, are Lake Balah, Lake 
Tims&h, and the Bitter Lakes (Lacus Amari), now 
traversed by the Suez Canal. W4di Turnimt connects 
Lake Timsdh with the Delta across the Arabian 
Desert, and forms the natural entrance to Egypt froin 
the Asiatic side. West of the Delta, in a depression of 
the Libyan Desert, lies the W&di Natrftn (Vallis 
Nitria), famous in early Christian times, under the 
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and was very deep, as shown by its last vestige, the 
Birket-el-Karfin, which lies 144 feet below the same 
level (Baedeker, op. cit., p. 186 sq,). 

A little before reaching Cairo, the Nile flows along 
the rocky and sandy plateau on which the three best- 
known pyramids stand. There, too, the two ranges of 
Arabian and Libyan mountains, which above this 
p>oint run for many miles close to the river, turn 
sharply aside in the direction of the north-east and 
nortn-west, thus forming a triangle with the Mediter- 
ranean shore. The immense alluvial plain thus en- 
compassed was called by the Greeks the Delta, owing 
to its likeness to the fourth letter of their alphabet(A). 
As soon as the river enters this plain its waters divide 
into several streams which separately wind their way 
to the sea and make it a garden of incredible fertility. 
In ancient times there were seven of these branches, five 
natural and two artificial . Only two are now of impor- 
tance for navigation, the Damietta (Tamiathis) and 
the Rosetta branches, both named from the towns near 
which they discharge into the sea. It is to be re- 
marked that, as a natural result of the incessant strug- 
gle between sea and land, the outline of the Delta is 
even now somewhat indefinite, and was probably 
much more so in the remote past. The shore is always 
partly covered with lagoons which move from one 
place to another. The most extensive of these are 
aow, from east to west, Lake Menzaleh between the 
mcient Ostium Phatniticum and Ostium Peliisiacum, 


name of Desert of Scete, for its Coptic monasteries, 
four of which exist to this day. 

Geoloqy . — The low Nubian table-land through 
which the Nile meanders consists of a red sandstone, 
belonging to the upper cretaceous formation. It has 
furnished the Egyptians with an excellent building 
stone which they have exploited from remote antiquity, 
especiallv at Gebel Silsileh (Silsilis), 26 miles south of 
Edfu, where the sandstone beds, in sharp contrast 
with their former low level, rise in steep banks over- 
hanging the river, thus offering unusual facilities for 
quarrying and transporting the stone. Near Edfu the 
sandstone is replaced by the nummulitic limestones 
(Eocene) of the Tertiary period, which form the bulk 
of the Libyan Desert and of a considerable portion of 
the Arabian Desert as well. The Libyan Desert is a 
level, or almost level, table-land, averaging 1000 feet 
above the sea. On the east it is fringed with craggy 
cliffs overhanging the valley, while its outward border, 
running aslant to the north-west, offers here and 
there deep bays in which lie the oases of Kh&rgeh 
and Dakhleh (Great Oasis), FarAfreh (Tringtheos 
Oasi.s), and Siweh (Jupiter Ammon). The oasis of 
Bahriyeh (Small Oasis), north-east of FarAfreh, lies, 
on the contrary, in a depression entirely surrounded 
by the higher plateau. The Fay to, in fact, is 
nothing but sucfi an oasis on a larger scale. The 
plateau itself is waterless and practically without 
vegetation. Its strata are gently inclined to the 
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north-west, so that the highest level is in the south 
near Luxor, where the oldest (lower Eocene) strata 
appear and valleys (BMn-el-Molftk) take the place of 
the dins, undoubtedly for the same reason as in the 
Arabian Desert (see below). 

ii<ast of the Nile the limestone formation originally 
presented much the same appearance as in the Libyan 
counterpart. This appearance, however, was chan'^d 
by a high (6000 to 7000 feet) range of crystalline rocks 
(granite, gneiss, diorite, porphyry, etc.) which sprang 
up along the Red Sea, lifting and tilting both the lime- 
stone formation and the sandstone beds (which extend 
farther north on the eastern than on the western side 
of the river), thus creating numerous deeply eroded 
valleys. Some of these run north and south, but 
most of them slope down to the Nile. The Wadi 
Hamm&m(it (the Rehenu Valley of the Egyptians) runs 
almost straight across the desert from Ken (Coptos) on 
the Nile in the direction of Koseir (Leucos Limf n of the 
(Ireeks) on the Red Sea. In spite of this the Arabian 
Desert still preserves its general appearance of a table- 
land . The open plains, of course, are almost devoid of 
vegetation, but numerous rilants can be seen in the 
valley after rain, and they thrive in the sheltered ra- 
vines among the hills where springs occur. Nt^ar As- 
siiAn a spur of the eruptive range fust mentioned runs 
in a western direction to the Nile, extending clear 
across the bed of the river and thus occasioning the 
so-called first cataract. 

The formation of the present Valley of the Nile, in 
proper, dates from the Pliocene times, when it 
first appeared as a fiord int o which t he water of t he Medi- 
terranean Sea flowed at least as far asKeneh ( ( 'aenepolis) 
and [Kjrhapseven as far as Esneli (in the older Miocene 
times, the valley dul not exist at all, the Arabian and 
Libyan Deserts forming one continuous table-land). 
Intimately connected with the formation of the valley 
are the sands and loams occurring to the south of the 
pyramids of Gizeh, as is shown by numerous Pliocene 
tos.sils they contain (Baedeker, ‘ Egypt , p. 1). The 
silicified wood which abounds in the district of Mo- 
ghara, west of WAdi Natnln (see above), belongs to 
the Miocene times, as do also the marine limestones of 


which is precisely the same now as it was 5000 years 
ago, a pole to which is fastened a piece of wood bent 
inward at an acute angle and shod, at least in later 
periods, with a three-pronged piece of iron. There is 
no trace of large forests similar to our own having ever 
covered the valley proper of the Nile in quaternary 
times, much less the Libyan and Arabian ranges, but 
the Delta still has, and may have had in the past, 
large groves of palm trees. So far as we can judge 
from the paintings of the early tombs, the whole cul- 
tivable land was laid out in fields, orchards, or gardens. 
The fields gave rich crops of wheat, barley, millet 
{Sorghum vulgare), flax, lentils, peas, and beans. The 
orchards were stocked with trees which, as a rule, were 
planted as much for the shade they afforded as for their 
refreshing fruit. There were palms of two species: 
the ordinary date-palm and the dffm-palm, the latter 
growing in Up|)er Egypt only. Oranges and lemons 
were peculiar to Lower Egypt, while sycamores, tam- 
arisks, acacias of various Kinds, the vine, the pome- 
granate, and the olive were common ; oleanders, roses, 
carnations, and geraniums were, as they still are, the 
principal decorative plants. In the kitchen gardens 
grew cabbages, cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and 
garlic, which the Israelites seem to have regretted no 
less than the excellent fish (Num., xi, 5) and the fat 
fleshpots (Ex., xvi, 3) of the land of bondage Reeds 
of various kinds grew abundantly in the marshes in 
Lower Egypt especially; the most important reed 
was the papyrus ; its stalks served to make boats (Is., 
xviii, 2), rojKJs, sandals, clothes, and baskets. It was 
in such a basket that Moses was put by his mother and 
exposed in the flags by the river brink (Ex., ii, 3). 
But it was especially as a writing material that the 
papyrus became famous. Its large, fibrous stalks, 
being first stripped of their rind, were sliced length- 
wise. I'wo layers of such slices were disposed at right 
angles on one another and fastened with a sort of glue 
under some pressure, and the sheet of paper was ready 
for use as siion as it dried. When written upon, the 
sheet was rolled up with the writing inside, and the 
title of contents was then added on the back end of it. 
In ancient Egypt the tuft of papyrus was the coat of 


the IMateau of ('yrenaica, north of the Oasis of Siweh, 
on the eastern edge of the Arabian Desert and on the 
shore of the Oulf of Suez. The so-called petrified 
forosts near Cairo consist of stems of trees silicified by 
the action of the siliceous thermal springs which bub- 
bled forth amid the network of lagoons existing in 
these parts in < lligocene times. Those forest trees are 
still more common in the Fay Am, where innumerable 
bones of extinct terrestrial and murine mammals and 
reptiles have been found in sands of the same geologi- 
cal age (Baedeker, loc. cit.). 

Deposits of alabaster are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of El ‘Amarna, where the iilabaster quar- 
ries of Hetnub were worked by the Egyptians from 
the time of the Fourth Dynasty. The cultivated 
plains of the Delta and the Nile valley consist of recent 
alluvial deposits, ranging from fine sand to the finest 
silt laid down by the water of the annual inundation. 
Under these lie coarser yellowish sands and gravels of 
Pleistocene age, which here and there reach the surfaee 
in the Delta as islands of sandy waste among the rieh 
cultivation of the surrounding country (Baedeker, 
Egypt, p. xlix) . Cfold-bearing quartz and iron ore are 
plentiful in the eruptive range of the eastern desert 
both in Nubia and in Egypt, and gold mines were ex- 
ploited there bv the pharaohs. No workings of iron 
ore have been ’found (Breasted, “History of the An- 
cient ]^ptians'^ 122, 142, 151, LW- 

Flora and Agriculture . — Since the remotest antiq- 
uity Egypt has been famous for its fertility. ^ ine 
black soil, really a gift of the Nile, annually enriched 
by a fresh layer of silt, requires but little care in f“hng 
and ploughing. Hence the primitive character of the 
agricultural implements— the plough, in particular, 


arms or symbol of the Northern Kingdom. This reed, 
so common in Egypt up to the first centuries of our 
era, has now completely disappeared from that coun- 
try, very likely on account of the high tax which the 
Roman emperors imposed on its cultivation. It ex- 
ists still, however, on the upper course of the Nile, and, 
according to Bruce, the Abyssinians still make boats 
of its stalks. Among the many other aquatic plants 
must be mentioned the lotus, a water-lily, of which 
two species, the Castalia sciUifolia {Nymphaea cccru- 
lea), with blue flowers, and the Castalia mystica 
{XympJura lotus), with white blossoms, are often 
found figured on Egyptian monuments, particularly 
on columns. The flower of the lotus was the emblem 
of Upper Egypt, as the tuft of papyrus was of Lower 
Egypt. 

The inundation of the Nile is of the utmost impor- 
tance to Egypt ; it is no exaggeration to say that but for 
its annual recurrence the rich valley would soon become 
a tiesert similar to those of Libya and Arabia. The 
overflow is due principally to the torrents of rain that 
fall almost un interruptedly in Abyssinia during the four 
months of summer and swell the Blue Nile (Astanus), 
which discharges into the Nile proper, or White Nile, 
at KhartAm. The rise of the Nile begins in Egypt a 
few days licfore the summer solstice, that is between 
the 10th and 20th of June; but the inundation dc^s 
not begin until fully two months later. It reaches its 
maximum height about the autumnal equinox when 
it begins gradually to subside until the vernal equinox, 
so that the whole process of inundation lasts about 
nine months. The maximum height of the water 
varies in different places, decreasing as the area cov- 
ered by the inundation increases. The mean differ- 
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ence between the highest and lowest stages of the 
river is 21 feet at I^art<hn, 20 feet at WAdi Haifa, 
23 feet at Assudn, 22 feet at Assiflt, and 22 feet at 
Minieh. Below the last-named point controlling 
works now prevent the normal rise of the river. 
(Baedeker, Egypt, p. xlvi.) At Cairo to-day the aver- 
age rise is 16 leet. Some twenty-five years a^ it 
used to be 25 feet at Cairo, 24 feet at Rosetta. When 
stated generally the height of the inundation must 
be understood as the height of the nilomctre on the 
island of R6dah, near (Tairo (close by the ancient 
Babylon). Formerly a rise of 18 to 20 feet was poor, 
20 to 24 insuflScient, 24 to 27 good, 27 and above too 
much. For seven years, a. h. 457-464 (a. d. 1065- 
1072) the inundation failed altogether. The long 
duration of the overflow is due to the fact that it is 
controlled by artificial means without which it would 
undoubtedly prove as detrimental as it is beneficial. 
The only part left to nature is the process of infiltra- 
tion which is due to the pressure of the water on the 
banks and is favoured by the porous nature of the soil, 
also by the fact that the subsoil, like the surface of the 
valley, gently slopes down to the mountains. It is 
only when this natural process is completed that the 
river is ready to overflow its banks, and then begins 
man^s work. The sluices of the canals are opened, 
and the waters are led first to the higher level lands 
nearer the banks, then to the lower lands, for in its 
general configuration the soil to be submerged, as the 
subsoil, is convex — not concave, as in the case of 
ordinary rivers. This is brought about by building 
earthen dykes across the canals and the fields; the 
dykes are removed when the preceding tract has been 
sufficiently irrigated. The reverse is done when the 
river begins to fall, and the waters are kept in the re- 
motest parts of the valley as high as possible above 
the level of the river, and they are let out slowly, so as 
to secure irrigation for the low-water months, March 
to June. This process, however, is not alw^s possi- 
ble, cither because the inundation is insufficient or 
because the canals and sluices are not kept in good 
condition. The fellaheen (tillers of the soil) then have 
to raise the water from the river, the canals, or the 
numerous wells fed by natural infiltration, so as to 
water their fields. 

Two machines chiefly are used for this pilose : the 
sAkyeh and the shddAf. The sdkyeh consists of two 
cog-wheels working at right angles to one another. 
The perpendicular wheel carries an endless chain to 
which are attached leathern, wooden, or clay buckets. 
As the wheel turns the buckets are dipped in the water 
and filled, when they are lifted and emptied into a 
channel which carries the water to the fields. These 
machines are worked by asses or buffaloes in Egypt 
and by camels in Nubia. The shAdfif is a rou^iy 
made pair of gigantic scales in which the trays are re- 
placed by a bucket at one end and a stone on the 
other, the stone being a little more than the weight of 
the bucket when filled. A man stands on the bank 
and, pulling on the rope to which the bucket is at- 
tached, submerges the latter, then letting go, the 
weight of the stone lifts the bucket out, when it can be 
emptied into the proper channel. In the Lower 
Delta, where the level of the water in the canals re- 
mains nearly the same, they use a wooden wheel 
called tdbiUj which raises the water by means of nu- 
merous compartments in the hollow felloes. Such 
methods, however, while absorbing all the energies of 
the population for most of the year, are far from ex- 
hausting the irrigation power supplied by the Nile 
during inundation, nine-twelfths of the annual out- 
pour being contributed during the three months of 
maximum rise. It allows one crop only for the irri- 
gated lands, and leaves many districts desert-like for 
lack of water. The pharaohs of the twelfth dynasty, 
it seems, tried partly to obviate these defects by using 
the natural lake of the Fayfim as a reservoir where the 


surplus of the inundation waters were stored during 
their highest rise, which allowed them to double the 
volume of the river below the Fayfim during the three 
months of low Nile. The immense waterworks neces- 
sitated by this undertaking, at the point where the 
lake was most commonly visited by foreigners, gave 
the impression that the lake itself was an artificial 
excavation, as reported by classic geographers and 
travellers. 

This great enterprise was not resumed until the 
close of the last century, when a series of gigantic 
dams at different points on the Nile was planned by 
the Egyptian Government; these, in part at least, 
have been completed. The Barrage du Nil (about 
twelve miles below Cairo) was completed in 1890. It 
extends across the Rosetta and Damietta branches 
and two of the principal canals of the Delta, thus en- 
suring constant navigation on the Rosetta branch and 
perennial irrigation through most of the Delta. The 
dam of Assifit, constructed 1898-1902, regulates the 
amount of water in the IbrAhimleh Canal and thus en- 
sures the irrigation of the provinces of Assifit, Minieh, 
Beni-Suef (10 miles east of Heraclcopolis Magna), 
and, through Bahr-Yiisef, of the Fayfim. Finally 
the dam of Assudn, also completed in 1902, below 
the island of Phila\ maintains such a supply of 
water in the canals of Lower and Middle Egypt that 
upwards of 500, (XX) acres have been added to the 
area of cultivable land in the summer. This dam, the 
largest structure of the kind in the world, rises 130 feet 
above the foundation, and dams up the water of the 
Nile to a height of 83 feet, thus forming a lake of 234,- 
000,000,000 gallons. Its length is 2150 yards; its 
width 98 feet at the bottom, and 23 feet at the top. 
The Egyptian Government has lately decided to raise 
it 23 feet, which will more than double the huge reser- 
voir’s capacity and will afford irrigation for about 
930,000 acres of land now lying waste in Upper Egypt 
(Baedeker, Egypt, p. 305). In addition to these gi- 
gantic waterworks, the number and capacity of the 
canals have been considerably increased, thus allow- 
ing the inundation waters to reach farther on the out- 
skirts of the desert ; to this, probably, is due the fact 
that the average level of higli waters is lower than it 
used to be — 25 feet at Assuan instead of 40, although 
for the region below Minieh this change is also to be 
explained by the manmulation of the controlling 
waterworks (Baedeker, Egypt, p. xlvi). 

Rkcluh, Nouvelle avographie univrrselle (Paris, 188/5), X; 
tr. of same, The Earth arid Itn Inhabitants, Baedeker, Egyj^ 
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1819); Cailliat:d, Voyage, h Miro^ . . . . 181ft- 1823 (Paris, 
182&-1828); Drovetti, Voyage h V Oasis de Dakel (Paris, 
1821); Champollion, Lettres ^crites d'Egypte et de Nubie 
(Paris, 1833); HuBSEaGER, Reisen in Europa, Asien und 
Afnka, 1835 bis mi (Stuttgart, 1841), II; Lepsiub. />w- 
covenea in Egypt, Ethiopia and the Peninsula of Sinai in 
the Years 181 * 2-1855 (London, 1852; 2d ed., 1853); In., tr. 
Horner, Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia and Sinai (Tendon, 
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Lyons, The Physiogrymy of the River Nile and its Basin (Lon- 
don, 1906); Ebbrb, Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, Picturesque 
(London, 1881). 

II. Ancient Egyptian History. — Chronology . — 
The ancient Egyptians practically had only one kind of 
year: a vague year consisting of 12 months, each of 30 
days,and 5 supplementary days which were intercalated 
between the 30th day of the last month of the year just 
elapsed and the first dayof the first month of the follow- 
ing year. Technically, those five days did not belong to 
the year; the Egyptians always said the “year and 
the five days to be found thereon'". The five extra 
year days were sacred to Osiris, Horus, Set, Isis, and 
Nephthys. They were days of bad omen. The year 
was divided into three periods, or seasons, of four 
months each: the inundation (Egyptian Echut^ or 
Echet)f the sowing-time {Proyet), and the harvest 
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(Somu). In ancient times months had no special 
names, they were simply designated by ordinal num- 
bers in each season, as “ the first month of the inunda- 
tion” and so on. Each month (as also the decades 
and hours), however, had as a patron one of the divini- 
ties whose feast occurred during that month, and the 
patrons, it seems, varied accoraing to time and local- 
ity. At a rather late period the names of those pa- 
trons passed over to the months themselves, hence the 
names transmitted to us by the classical writers (see 
table below). Each month was divided into three 
decades (the Egyptians do not seem to have ever used, 
or even known, the week of seven days) ; each day into 
24 hours, 12 hours of actual day time and 12 hours of 
actual night time. The hours of day and night, con- 
s^uently, were not always of the same length. The 
sixth hour of night corresponded to midnight, and the 
sixth hour of day to noon. There were further sub- 
divisions of time, but their relation to the hour is un- 
known. The day most likely began with the first 
day-time hour; some, however, think it began with 
the first hour of night. 

The year began with the first day of Thoth (Inun- 
dation 1) which, of course, was supposed to coincide 
with the first rise of the river. The first of Thoth was 
also supposed to coincide with the day of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, which was called New Year’s Day and 
celebrated as such each year with a great festival. 
Isis, typified by Sirius, her star, was believed to bring 
with the inundation a promise of plenty for the new 
year; this takes us back into the first centuries of the 
fifth millennium, when the summer solstice, which pre- 
cedes by a few days only the inundation, actually co- 
incided with the heliacal rising of Sirius. We know, 
besides, from the classical writers that the latter phe- 
nomenon occurred on the 19th or 20th of July (ac- 
cording to the Julian (Calendar), which jxiints to Mem- 
phis as the home of the Egyptian Calendar. The 
Egyptians, however, must have i3erceived in course of 
time (if they had not foreseen it) that their calendar 
of 365 days would not, as they evidently l)elieved at 
first, bring back the seasons every year at their re- 
spective natural times; Their year being about one- 
fourth of a day shorter than the Sirius year, on the 
fourth anniversary of its adoption, it had retroceded a 
whole day on the heliacal rising of Sirius; 480 years 
later, the retrocession was of about 120 days, so that 
the calendar indicated the opening of the inundation 
time when in fact the harvest was only beginning; and 
so on until, after 1461 revolutions of the civil year and 
1460 only of Sirius, the first of Thoth fell again on the 
same day as the heliacal rising of that star. This 
period of 1460 Sirius years (1461 Egyptian years) re- 
ceived later the name of Sothic period from Sw^ts, a 
Greek form of Sopdet, the Egyptian name of Sirius. 
Long before the end of the first Sothic period it was 
found necessary to consider the first of Thoth as a 
New Year’s Day also, the civil New Year’s Day. As 
early as the Fourth Dynasty wc find the two New 
Year’s Days recorded side by side in the tombs. 

To the common people, who, as usual, were guid^ 
by the appearances, the calendar was steady while 
Sirius ana the natural seasons were moving around it. 
Consequently Sirius’s New Year’s Day — which seems 
to be all they knew or ever cared to know of the Sirius 
year — was a movable feast, the date of which was to 
be announced every year. The fact that they esti- 
mated its precession on the calendar at six hours ex- 
actly, which was not correct except in 3231 b. c. (see 
E. Meyer, “ Aegyptische Chronolo^e”, p. 14), tends to 
show that the aate was not obtained from astronomi- 
cal cibservation, but in a mechanical way on the sup- 
position that every four years it would fall one day 
later, this rule having been ascertained astronomically 
once for all, and considered as correct (E. Meyer, op. 

cit., p. 19). , , 1 . , j 

The cycle of the Sothic periods has been established 


in different ways by various scholars, with slight vari- 
ations in the years of beginning of the several periods 
(see Ginzel, “Handbu^ der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologic”, 187 sqq.). According to 
E. Meyer (op. cit., 28), a new period began: — 

19 July, A. D. 140-141 

19 July, 1321-20 b. c. 

19 July, 2781-80 B. c. 

19 July, 4241-40 b. c. 

These dates have been adopted W Breasted in his 
chronology (Ancient Records of Egypt, I, sec. 44), 
which we shall follow in the chronolo^cal arrange- 
ment of the Egyptian dynasties (see bdow). 

We have no evidence of the Egyptians having ever 
become aware of the difference between the Sirius year 
and the solar year, which accounts for the shifting of 
the summer solstice and, conseauently, of the begin- 
ning of the inundation from 25 July, in 4236 b. c., to 

21 June, in 139 a. d. (see Ginzel, op. cit., 190). This 
divergence, however, was too slow, and amounted to 
so little, even in the course of several centuries, that 
the Egyptian astronomers might well have over- 
looked, or at least ignored, it with regard to the calen- 
dar. It is still more remarkable that, after noting the 
retrocession of their vague year, they should not have 
tried to even it up with the Sirius year. But the as- 
tronomers were also priests and, as such, custodians of 
the religious side of the calendar, which in their eyes 
could not have been the less important. The simple 
insertion of an intercalary day would have been 
sufficient when the two years agreed, but that hap- 
pened rarely; and the need of a reform was not felt by 
the contemporary generation. When that need was 
most acute, as in the middle of a Sothic period, the in- 
tercalation was not enough; the reform, to be satis- 
factory, would have demanded the bringing back of 
the seasons to their right times (at least in the measure 
allowed by the shifting of the summer solstice), which 
could not be done without passing over several months 
and days (cf. the Gregorian Reform), and conse- 
quently almost as many feasts or popular festivals. 
Indeecl, in Ptolemaic times, when, prompted by press- 
ing politico-religious reasons, the priests finally under- 
took a reform, tliey were satisfied with the insertion of 
a sixth epagomene day every four years. This fixed 
year, known as the Canopic or Tanitic year, began on 

22 October, 238 B. c. (Julian), the first day of Thoth 
happening then to coincide with that date. It met 
with but scant favour and was abandoned under 
Ptolemy IV (Philopator) in honour of whose prede- 
cessor, Ptolemy III, the decree had been issued. A 
second attempt on the same limited scale, and prob- 
ably in the siime spirit of flattery, was made in the 
early years of Augustus, in connexion with the estab- 
lishment of the era of Alexandria. The Egyptian 
year was then brought into harmony with the fixed 
Julian year, inasmuch as it received every four years 
an intercalary day. That day was inserted after the 
5th epagomene, preceding the Julian intercalary year. 
The first of Thoth, however, remained where it was 
when the reform overtook it, viz., on 29 August, ex- 
cept after an intercalary year, when it fell on 30 Au- 
gust. The first year with an intercalary day, it 
seems, was 23 b. c. (see Ginzel, op. cit., I, 224-28). 
This fixed year, which is still in use in the Coptic 
Church, was first adopted by the Greek and Roman 
portions of the population, while the Egyptians proper 
for several centuries clung still to the ola vague year. 

As we have seen in the beginning of this section, the 
whole arrangement of the Egyptian year and its rela- 
tion to the astronomical ana climatic phenomena of 
chief importance to the ancient Egyptians indicate 
that it must have been established at a time when one 
of the heliacal risings of Sirius coincided with the be- 
mnning of the inundation, which takes place shortly 
(according to the Coptic Calendar three days) after 
the summer solstice. This points clearly to the begin- 
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nine of that Sothic period the first year of which fell on 
19 July, 4241 B. c., when the summer solstice was on 
25 July, and the inundation on 28 July. At the be- 
ginning of the preceding period, 19 July, 2781 b. c., 
the summer solstice had already retroceded to 13 July, 
so that the inundation (16 July) preceded the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, while at the beginning of the following 
period, 19 July, 5701 b. c., the summer solstice was 
due only on 6 Auwist, and the inundation on 9 August, 
or 21 days after the heliacal rising of Sirius (cf. Ginzel, 
op. cit., 190; E. Meyer, op. cit., 14 sqq.). The date 
2781, as a possible date of the inauguration of the 
Egyptian calendar, is also excluded by the fact that 
the intercalary days (proving the use of the shifting 
year of 360 plus 5 days) are mentioned in the so-called 
t^amid Texts, which are far older than the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasties, although they occur for the first time 
on the monuments of these dynasties (E. Meyer, op. 
cit., 40; Breasted, “Ancient Records of Egypt”, 1, 
30). The date of the heliacal rising of Sirius varies 
according to the latitude from which it is observed. 
The fact that most of the classical writers and the 
Egyptian documents fix that date at 19 July shows 
that the Egyptians observed it from the 30th degree 
of N. latitude, which points to one of the ancient 
cities of the Southern Delta as the home of the Egyp- 
tian year, probably Memphis or Heliopolis (E. Meyer, 
op. cit., 41; Ginzel, op. cit., I, 186; Breasted, op. cit., 
I, sec. 45). 

The following table exhibits the seasons and the 12 
months of the Egyptian year with their Greek names 
(still in use with slight changes of orthography in the 
Coptic Calendar) and their respective dates of begin- 
ning according to the Julian (^ilendar, when T Thoth 
fell on the day of the heliacal rising of Sirius, i. e. at 
the opening of Sothic periods: — 

fl Thoth 19 July 

I II Pha6phi 18 August 

I III Athyr 17 September 

I IV Choiac 17 October 

fl TVbi 16 November 

I II MLechir 16 December 

III Phamenoth 15 January 

i IV Pharmouthi 14 February 

I I Pachon 16 March 

II Payni 15 April 

111 Kpiphi 15 May 

IV Mes6ri 14 June 

The Five Epagomene days 14 July 

The following table shows the correspondence of the 
present Egyptian (and (bptic) calendar, as reformed 
under Augustus, with our own calendar, both before 
and after intercalation: — 

Thoth 1 29 Aug. After Intercalation. . .30 Aug. 


Inundation 


Sowing 


Harvest 


Phaophi 28 Sept. 

Athyr 28 Oct. 

Choiac 27 Nov. 

Tybi 27 Dec. 

Mechir 26 Jan. 

Phamenoth 25 Feb. 

Pharmouthi ... 27 Mar. 

Pachon 26 Apr. 

Payni 26 May 

Epiphi 25 June 

Meson 25 July 

Epagomene day24 Aug. 


. . . 29 Sept. 
...29 Oct. 
...28 Nov. 
. . . 28 Dec. 

. . . 27 Jan. 

. . .26 Feb. 
... 28 Mar. 
. . .27 Apr. 
. . .27 May 
. . .26 June 
... 26 July 
. . . 25 Aug. 


Although the Efjyptians kept track of the Sirius 
year, in so far as its beginning was the official New 
Yearns day, they do not seem to have made use of it 
for chronolomcal purposes. The same must be said 
of other methods of reckoning the year which may 
have been in use among some classes of the popula- 
tion, as, for instance, the natural year based on the 
recurrence of the natural seasons. It is not uncom- 
monly taken for granted or advanced that the Egyp- 
tian vague year of 365 days was preceded by a round 
year of 360 days, and that the former was obtained by 


adding 5 days to the latter. Arguments in favour of 
that view are few and not convincing. A year of 360 
days neither lunar nor solar is hardly imaginable (cf. 
Ginzel, op. cit., 69; E. Meyer, op. cit., 10). It is 
more likely that, even before the arrangement of 360 

E lus 5 days, the Egyptian year (originally a lunar year) 
ad become luni-solar, and increased to 365 days, 
either as a fixed number for every year by means of 
intercalary days distributed over the whole year (as 
in the Julian year), or as an average number in a 
series of years by process of embolism (as for instance 
in the Hebrew year). Finally it was decided to adopt 
the far simpler and more rational arrangement of 12 
even months followed by 5 intercalary days; the dis- 
tribution of the days was changed, not their number. 
This recast of the calendar found expression at a 
very early period, if not at the time when it took 
place, in the following fable preserved by Plutarch 
(De Iside et Osiride, xii), but undoubtedly very an- 
cient, as we may judge from the fact that the divini- 
ties mentioned in it belonged to the earliest stages of 
the Egyptian Pantheon. Rhea (Egyptian NAt) hav- 
ing haa secret intercourse with Kronos {Geb)^ Helios 
(Re) cast a spell upon her to prevent her from bringing 
forth during any month of any year. But Hermes 
(Thoth), who loved her, played dice with the Moon and 
won from her the 73d part (not 60th as Masp<5ro, 
“ Histoire ancienne^^ p. 87 ; nor 70th as E. Meyer, op. 
cit., p. 9; nor 72(1, as Ginzel, op. cit., p. 171) of her 
courses Oiterally lights, tpdrup), which he added to the 
(remaining) 360 (lays. During these five days Nfit 
brought forth her children (Osiris, Horus, Set, Isis, and 
Nephthys). 

The ancient Egyptians never had eras in the usual 
sense of this wonl, i. e. epochs from w'hich all succes- 
sive years are counted regardless of political or other 
changes in the life of the nation. Instead of eras, 
during the first five dynasties, they used to name each 
civil year from some great political or religious event 
(a usage which had its parallel in Babylonia), as “the 
Year of the Smiting of the Troglodytes “ the Year of 
the Conquest of N ubia ’ ', “ the Year of the Defeat of 
Lower Egypt “the Year of the Worship of Horus 
or from some fiscal process recurring periodically, as 
“the Year of [or after] the Second Occurrence of the 
Census of all Cattle, Gold”, etc. which was often ab- 
breviated to “the Year of the Second Occurrence of 
the Census”, or, still mom briefly, “the Year of the 
Second Occurrence”. The census having become 
annual, each year of any given reign came to be identi- 
fied as the year of the first (or whatever might lie the 
proper ordinal) census of that reign, a new series thus 
beginning with each reign. From the Eleventh Dy- 
nasty on, the years were alw’ays numliered from the 
first of the current reign, and the second year of the 
reign was supposecl to begin with the first day of 
Thoth next following the date of the king’s acces- 
sion, no matter how recent that date might be. The 
absence of eras in ancient Egypt is all the more re- 
markable as there were several periods which could 
ea.sUy have been utilized for that purpose, the Sothic 
period especially. (On other periods — Phoenix, Apis, 
etc. — mentioned by the classical writers, but not 
yet found on Egyptian monuments, as also on the 
so-called Great and Small Years and the supposed 
Nubti Era, see Ginzel, op. cit., I, sec. 38 and 45.) 

In later times several eras were created or adopted 
in Egypt, the principal of which was the Era of Alexan- 
dria. Its epoch, or starting-point, has been conven- 
tionally fixed at 30 (or 31) August of the first year of 
Augustus (Julian, 30 b. c.), although, as we have seen. 
It did not acquire its intercalary character until 26, or 
even 23, b, c., so that its first years were ordinary 
Egyptian vague years (for further details see Ginzel, 
op. cit., I, pp. 224-28). The Philippic, or Macedonian, 
Era (more generally known as the Era of Alexander) 
was introduced into Egypt in the third century B. c., 
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after the death of Alexander the Great (323 b. c.). 
Up to Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-47 b. c.), Egyptian 
monuments were dated according to the old Egyptian 
system, but after that time the Macedonian dates are 
^nerally found together with the Egyptian. Mace- 
donian dating was gradually superseded by the use of 
the fixed eras, yet it is found, sporadically at least, as 
late as the second century after Christ ((hnzel, op. 
cit., I, p. 232). The Philippic Era begins on 1 Thoth, 
425 (12 Nov., 324 B. c., Julian style) of the Era of 
Nabonassar; like the latter it is based on a vague 
year on the same pattern, months^ names included, as 
the old Egyptian year. The Era of Nabonassar be- 
gins at noon, 2G February, 747 n. c. (Julian style). It 
IS the basis of the famous Canon of Ptolemy. It was 
used in Egypt especially for astronomical purposes, 
and it met with great favour with the chronographers 
on account of the certainty of its starting-point and its 
well established accuracy. The reduction of Nabon- 
assar 's years into the corresponding usual Christian 
reckoning is rather complicated ana recpiires the use 
of special tables (see Ginzel, op. cit., I, p. 143 sqq.). 

Only a very small portion of the colossal mass of 
inscriptions, papyri, etc. so far discovered in Egypt 
has any bearing on, or can be of any assistance in, 
chronological cjuestions. The astronomical knowl- 
edge of the ancient Egyptians does not seem to have 
gone very far, and, as evei^ one knows, accurate 
astronomical observations rightly recorded in con- 
nexion with historical events are the basis of any true 
chronology of ancient times. It is remarkable that 
the Egyptian (laiidiua Ptolemy (second century after 
Christ) took from the Babylonians and the Greeks all 
the observations of eclipses he ever used and started 
his canon (see above) with Babylonian, not with 
Egyptian, kings. Evidently he held no records of sun 
observations made in Egypt. Yet, for religious rea- 
sons, the E^ptians noted tlie occurrences of the helia- 
cal risings m Sirius on the various dates of their mov- 
able calendar. A few’ have reached us, and have been 
of no small assistance in astronomically determining, 
within four years at least, some of the most important 
epochs of Egyptian history. The Eg^’^ptians also re- 
conled the coincidenee of new moons with the days of 
their calendar. Such data in themselves have no 
chronological value, as the phases of the moon return 
to the same positions on the calendar every nineteen 
years; taken, how'ever, in conjunction with other 
data, they can help us to determine more precisely the 
chronology of some events (Breasted, op. cit., I, sec. 
46). Moreover, ancient Egypt has bequeathed to us a 
number of monuments of a more or less chronological 
character: (1) The calendars of religious feasts [Gal- 
endars of Deiuiera (Tentyris), Edfu, Esneh, all threeof 
wiiich belong to the late period, Calendar of Papvrus 
Sallier IV] are especially interesting liecause they illus- 
trate the nature of the Egyptian year (see Ginzel, op. 
cit., p. 200 8(](p). (2) The lists of selected royal names 

comprise: the so-called Tables of Sakkara, Nineteenth 
Dynasty, forty-seven names beginning with the sixth of 
the First Dynasty; Kaniak (part of Thebsc), Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, sixty-one names, unfortunately not 
chronologically arranged; Abydos, Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty, seventy-six names loginning w’ith Menes. (3) 
Two chronological compilations known as the Turin 
Papyrus, Nineteenth Dynasty, and the Palermo Stone, 
Fifth Dynasty, from the places where they are now 
preserved. Unfortunately, the first of these last two 
monuments is broken into many fragments and other- 
wise mutilated, while the second is but a fragment 
of a much larger stone. These two documents (cf. E 
Meyer, op. cit., pp. 105-205, and Breasted, op. cit., 
I, pp. 51 sqq.) are, though fragmentary, of the great- 
est importance, in particular for the early dynasties 
and the predynastic times. The Turin Papyrus con- 
tains, besides the names of the kings chronologically 
arranged in groups or dynasties, the durations 


both of the individual reigns and of the various 
dynasties or groups of dynasties, in years, months, 
and days. On the Palermo Stone each year of a 
reim is entered separately and is often accompanied 
with short historical notices. — All these documents 
combined furnish the chronological frame for the 
vast amount of historical matter contained in 
thousands of mural inscriptions and stelce collected 
and worked out with almost incredible patience by 
several generations of Egyptologists during the last 
hundred years. 

Of secondary importance are the data furnished by 
the Greek and Latin writers. Still we must men- 
tion here the XlyvirrlaKCL 'Tvofitr/jfiara of the Egyptian 
priest Manetho of Sebennytus, third century b. c. 
Of this work we have: (a) Some fragments which, 
preserved by Josephus (Contra Apion., I, xiv, xv, xx), 
were used by Eusebius in his “Praeparatio Evangel- 
ica” and the first book of his ''(^ronicon’^; (b) an 
epitome which has reached us in two recensions: one 
of these recensions (the better of the two) was used by 
Julius Africanus, and the other by Eusebius in their 
respective chronicles; both have been preserved by 
Georgius Syucellus (eighth-ninth century) inhis^EyXoyif 
Xpopoypa<f>ias. We have also a Latin translation by 
St. Jerome and an Armenian version of the Eusebian 
recension, w’hile fragments of the recension of Julius 
Africanus are to be found in the so-called “ Excerpta 
Barbara”. Judging from that epitome, the work of 
Manetho was divicled into three parts, the first of 
which contained the reigns of the gods and demi-gods 
(omitted in the African recension) and eleven dynas- 
ties of human kings ; the second, eight dynasties of 
such kings; the third, twelve (the last one added after 
Manetho ’s death). Besides a few short notices, the 
epitome contains nothing but names and figures 
snowing the duration of each reign and each dynasty. 
Those figures are summed up at the end of each book. 
In the shape it has reached us Manetho work is of 
comparatively little assistance, on account of its 
chronology, which seems to be hopelessly mixed up, 
besides being grossly exaggerated; and it must lie 
used with the greatest caution. (For further details 
on Manetho and his w’ork see the preface of C. Milller 
in the Didot edition of the second volume of ‘‘ Frag- 
menta Historicorum Griecorum”, and E. Meyer, op. 
cit ., pp. 69-99.) In the next place should be men- 
tioned a list of so-called Theban kings handed down 
by Eratosthenes of Cyrene (third century b. c.) and 
preserved by Syncellus. It seems to be a translation 
of some Egyptian royal list similar to the Table of 
Karnak [see V. Muller in the Didot edition of Herodo- 
tus (Fragmenta chronographica, p. 182) and E. Meyer, 
op. cit., pp. 99-103] Lastly, Herodotus’s ^laropiai 
(fifth century n. c.) and Diodorus Siculus’s BifiXioOifiKrf 
(first century B. c\) deserve at least a passing mention. 
Although their interest lies chiefly in another direc- 
tion, yet we may glean from them occasional chrono- 
logical data for the times during which these two 
writers lived. 

We cannot enter hero upon even a cursory analysis, 
much less a discussion, of the various systems of 
Egvptian chronology. The older systems of Cham- 
pollion, Lepsius, Lesueur, Brugsch, Mariette were, to a 
considerable extent, based on theories w’hich have 
since been proved false, or on an imperfect study and 
an erroneous interpretation of the chronological mate- 
rial. These scholars, however, paved the way for the 
present generation of Egyptologists, of the German 
school especially, who have at last succeeded in plac- 
ing the chronology of ancient Egypt on a firm biusis. 
Tlie following chronological table up to the Tw’enty- 
sixth Dynasty is condensed from the excellent work 
of Professor J. H. Breasted, "Ancient Records of 
Egypt”, I, pp. 40-47. The other dynasties up to the 
Thirtieth are taken from Professor G. SteindorlT’s 
"Outline of the History of Egypt” in Baedeker’s 
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4241^ B. c. 
3400 B. c. 


3400-2980 B. c. 

2980-2900 B. c. 
2900-2760 B. c. 
t2750-2625 b. c. 
t2625-2476 B. c. 
2475-2445 b. c. 

2445-2160 B. c. ' 


2160-2000 B. c. 
2000*-1788* B. 
J1788*-1580 B. 


"Egypt*' (6th ed., 1908), with the exertion of the 
year 408, the last of the Twenty-seventh Dynasty and 
first of the Twenty-eighth, which we copy from 
Masp4ro, " Guide to the Cairo Museum" (Cairo, 1903), 

P- .. 

Introduction of Calen- 
. dar 

Accession of Menes and 
, beginning of dynas- 
ties 

First and Second Dy- 
nasties 

Third D^asty 
Fourth Dynasty 
Fifth Dynasty 
Sixth Dynasty 
Seventh and Eighth Dy- 
nasties 

Ninth and Tenth Dynas- 
ties 

Eleventh Dynasty 
Twelfth Dynasty 
Thirteenth to Seven- 
teenth Drastics (in- 
cluding Hyksos times) 
Eighteenth Dynasty 
Nineteenth Dynasty 
Interim 

Twentieth Dynasty 
Twenty-first Dynasty 
Twenty-second Djmasty 
Twenty-third Dynasty 
Twenty-fourth Dynasty 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
Twenty-seventh Dy- 
nasty 

Twenty-eighth Dynasty 
Twenty-ninth Dynasty 
Thirtieth Dynasty 

Dates marked with an asterisk in the above table are 
astronomically computed and correct within three 
years, while the date 525 is attested by the Canon of 
Ptolemy. Several dates besides, within the period of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty and the initial date of She- 
bataka, second king of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, are 
also as*lronomically determined. The da^r sign (f) 
indicates, that the numerical difference between the 
two following dates is the minimum of duration al- 
lowed by the monuments for the corresponding dynas- 
ties . Tie double-dagger (J ) on the contrary, indicates 
the maximum of duration. This is the case only for 
the period from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth 
Dynasties. What this period may lose some day will 
be the gain of the nine following dynasties, but the 
extreme dates, 17S8 and 663, will not be affected. The 
duration of 285 years for the Ninth and Tenth Dynas- 
ties, indicated by the two extreme dates 2445-2160, is 
an estimate, in round numbers, based on an average of 
16 years for each of their 18 kinra. The uncertainty 
which attaches to that period affects the dates of all 
the preceding dynasties, which, consequently, may 
some day have to be shifted as much as a century 
either way. 

Qinzsl, Handbuch der mathematischm und technischen 
Chronologte: I, Zeitr^nung d^ Babylontp;, Aegypter, Moham- 


'i/Ly^YKR.Aeg^^ischeChronoloQie (publication of the Berl. Akad., 
1904); Nisbuhr, Die Chronotogie der Geachichle Israels, Aegyp- 
tens. Babyloniens und Assyriena (Leipzig, 1896); also chapters m 
works citM in bibliooraphy at end of next section, especially in 
Breasted, Ancient aecoras, and Petrie, Illustrated History of 
EoyVit !• 

Ethnology, — Scholars are at variance as to the origin 
of the Eg^tians. Some, chiefly philologists, suppose 
that the Egyptians of historical times had come from 
Western Aam either directly, through the Isthmus of 


1580-1350 B. c. 
1350-1205 B. c. 
1205-1200 B. c. 
1200-1090 B. c. 
1090-945 B. c. 
945-745 B. c. 
745-718 B. c. 
718-712 B. c. 
712-663 B. c. 
663-525 B. c. 
525-408 B. c. 

408-398 B. c. 
398-378 B. c. 
378-341 B. c. 


Suez, or, as most will have it, through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and Ethiopia. Others, principally 
naturalists, think they came from, or at least throu^, 
Libya, while others still place the original home of tine 
Egyptians in (Central Airica. The first hypothesis is 
now the most commonly received. Several considera- 
tions tend to make it plausible: the fact, for instance, 
that wheat and barley, which have l>een found in the 
most ancient tombs aating from before the First Dy- 
nasty, are originally indigenous to Asia, as well as 
linen, wine, ana the produce of other-cultivated plants 
which are represented among the funeral offerings in 
the tombs of the earliest dynasties. And the same 
can be said of the two sacred trees of the E^tian 
pantheon, the sycamore and the per sea. Finally, the 
fact that the ancestor of the domesticated Egwtian 
ass had its home in the wildernesses south ofEgypt 
would show that the Asiatic invaders or settlers came 
through Ethiopia. This theory tallies with the Bibli- 
cal narrative, Gen., x, 6, which makes the ancestor of 
the Egyptians, under the ethnic name of Misraim, the 
brother of Oflsh the Ethiopian, of Phflt (e. g. Puanit, 
the Poeni of the Latins), and Canaan, all three of 
whom certainly had their original homes in Asia. 
What seems more certain is that the Egyptians of his- 
torical times belong to the same stock as the Libyans 
ancj other races, some of which were absorbed, while 
others were totally or partly driven away by them. 
Five at least of these are given in the Bible (Gen., x, 
13, 14) under ethnic names as sons of Misraim, i. e. 
Ludim (according to Masp^ro, " Histoire Ancienne des 
peuples de rOrient", Paris, 1908, p. 16, the Rotu or 
Romitu of the hieroglyphics, i. e. the Egyptians 
proper), Laabim (the Libyans), Naphtflehim (tne in- 
nabitants of No-Phtah, or Memphis), Patrflsim (the 
inhabitants of the To-r6si, i. e. Upper Egypt), Anaraim 
(the Anfls, who, in prehistoric times, founded On of the 
North, or Heliopolis, and On of the South, or Her- 
monthis). 

Predyna Stic History, — A tall events, in the predynas- 
tic times, when the light of history begins to dawn on 
Egypt, various races which at different periods had 
^ttled in Egypt, had been blended under the mould- 
ing influence of the climate of their new home, and 
turned into a new' race, well characterized and easily 
distinguishable from any other race, Asiatic, Euro- 
pean, or African — the Egyptian race. Naturally, a 
difference of occupation created a certain variety of 
types within that race. While the tiller of the soil 
was short and thick-set, the men of the higher classes 
and the women generally were rather tall and slender, 
but all were broad-shouldered, erect, spare, flat- 
footed. The head is rather large, the forehead square 
and rather low', the nose short and fleshy, the lips 
thick, but not turned up, the mouth rather large, with 
an undefinable expression of instinctive sadness. 
This type perpetuated itself through thirty or forty 
centuries of revolutions, invasions, or pacific immigra- 
tions and survives to this day in the peasant class, the 
fellaheen, who form the bulk of the population and the 
sinews of the national strength. All agree that, even 
before the E^ptian race had attained that remark- 
able degree of ethnological permanence, Egypt, from a 
merely pastoral region, had become an agricultural 
countiy, as a result of the immigration (or invasion) 
of Asiatic tribes, for, before the dawn of historical 
times, they had learned to grow wheat and barley, 
usin^ the plough in their cultivation. Next came the 
I)ohtical organization of the country. It was sub- 
^'vided into a number of small independent States, 
which became the rwims of pharaonic times, each with 
ite own laws and religion. In course of time some of 
these States were merged in one another until they 
formed two large principalities, the Northern King- 
dom (To-Mc/it) and the Southern Kingdom {To- 
/tes?,), an arrangement which must have lasted some 
time, for when the final degree of centralization was 
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reached, and the two countries united under one rule, 
the king took the title of ^‘Lord of Both Lands”, or 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt” (never “King of 
Kimit”, i. e. of Egypt), and often wore a double 
crown consisting of me white crown of the South and 
the red crown of the North; the arms of the llnited 
Kingdom were formed by the union of the lotus and 
the papyrus, the emblems of the two countries. 

The capital of the Northern Kingdom was Bdto, 
under the protection of the serpent goddess of the 
same name (now Tell-el-FerA‘in, 20 miles south-west 
from Rosetta). Nekheb (the modem el-KAb, a few 
miles north of Edfu) was the capital of the Southern 
Kingdom; the vulture-goddess, Nekhabet, was its 
protecting deity. But at both capitals the hawk- 
god, Horus, was worshipped as the distinctive patron- 
deity of both kings. That ancient population of 
Egypt, referred to in later texts as the “Horus- wor- 
shippers”, have recently emerged from the mythical 
obscurity to which their kings had been relegated be- 
fore the days of Manetho, who knows them as the 
“the shades”, i. e, the deified ancestors. The 
Palermo Stone has revealed to us the names of six or 
seven rulers of the Northern Kingdom; and in Upper 
Egypt, thousands of sepulchres (none of the kings, 
imfortunately) have recently been excavated. The 
bodies, unembalmed, lie sidewise, in what is called the 
“embryonic” posture, surrounded by pottery or stone 
jars, where remains of food, drink, and ointment can 
still be discerned, with toilet utensils, flint weapons, 
and clay models of various objects which the deceased 
might need in the life hereafter — boats especially, to 
cro.ss the waters that surround the Elysiau Fields. 
From those early times date, as to the essentials of 
concept and expression, the Pyramid Texts alluded to 
in a former section of this article. We have seen, 
under Chronology, that the institution of the calendar 
dates from predynostic times (4241 n. c.), and that its 
original home was in the Northern Kingdom, probably 
at Memphis or at On (Heliopolis). The computations 
necessary for that calendar show clearly that we must 
trace to predjoiastic times the hieroglyphic system of 
writing which we find fully developea in tine royal 
tombs of the first two dynasties (Breasted, “Ancient 
History of the Egyptians”, pn. 35-.‘19). 

Dynastic History . — Since Manetho of Sebennytus 
(see above) it has been customary to arrange the long 
series of kings who ruled over ancient Egypt, from the 
beginning of history until the concpiest of Alexander 
the Great, in thirty dynasties, each of which corre- 
sp>onds, or as a rule, seems to correspond, to a break in 
tne succession of legitimate rulers, resulting from in- 
ternal dissensions or military reverses, the latter 
almost invariably leading to an invasion and, eventu- 
ally, the establishment of a foreign dynasty. Mane- 
tho*a claim, that his history was compiled from lists of 
royal ancestry and original documents, is fairly borne 
out by the monuments — the so-called Tables (royal 
lists) of Sakkarah, Abydos, Karnak, and especially the 
famous, but much mutilated, Turin Papyrus and 
Palermo Stone, as well as annals of individual kin^ 
recoiled on the walls of temples, tombs, etc. 

These thirty dynasties are very unevenly known to 
us ; of a good many we know next to nothing. This is 
in particular the case for the »^venth and Eij^tl^y- 
nasties (Memphites), the Ninth and Tenth (Her- 
acleopolites), the Eleventh (Theban contemporary 
with the Tenth), the Thirteenth (Theban) and the 
Fourteenth (Xoite — in part simultaneous), the Fi^ 
teenth, and Sixteenth (Bfyksos), and the Seventeenth 
Dynasty (Theban— partly contemporary with the 
Sixt^nth) . Other dynasties are known to us by their 
monuments, especially their tombs, which are often 
extremely rich in information ns to the institutio^, 
arts, manners, and customs of Egypt 
time of their occupants, but almost totally devoid oi 
historical evidence proper. Such is the case, for in- 
V.— 22 


stance, for the first five dynasties, of which all we can 
say is that they must have ruled successively over the 
whole land of Egypt and that their kings must have 
been conquerors as well as builders. know little 
or nothing of the peoples they battled with, nor can 
we detect the political reasons which brought about 
the rise and fall of the several dynasties. Evidently, 
in some cases the lack of information on some periods, 
which must have lieen very momentous ones in the 
political life of ancient Egypt, should be attributed to 
the disappearance of monuments of an historical char- 
acter, or to the fact that such monuments have 
not yet been discovered ; it is very likely, however, 
that in many cases no historical evidence was ever 
handed down to posterity. In Egypt, as in Assyria 
and Babylonia, it was not customary for kings to 
place their defeats on record, nor did the chieftain or 
the soldier of fortune who after a period of internal dis- 
sensions succeeded in establishing himself as the 
founder of a new dynasty, care to take posterity into 
his confidence as to his origin and previous political 
career. Manetho, who, as a rule, does not seem to 
have been much better informed than we are, resorts 
in such cases to traditions, strongly tinted with legend, 
which were in the keeping of the priests and belonged, 
very likely, to the same stock as most of those related 
by Herodotus on matters that could not fall under his 
personal observation. Such traditions, until con- 
firmed by the monuments, or at any rate purified of 
their legendary elements by comparison with them, 
must of course be kept in abeyance. For the present 
the royal names are almost all that we can regard as 
certain for several of the dynasties. Such is the case 
for the first two dynasties, which until about a. d. 
1888 were considered by most scholars as entirely 
mythical. ^ Their tombs, nowever, have since been dis- 
covered at Umm-el-Ga^i\b, near Abydos, in the territory 
of the ancient This (Thinis). and the names of Mcnes, 
Zer, Usaphais, and Miebis nave already been found. 
A good many other kings of Manetho ^s list cannot be 
identified with the owners of the tombs discovered, 
owing to the fact that, while Manetho gives only the 
proper names of the kings, the monuments contained, 
as a rule, nothing but their Horus names (Masp^ro, 
“Histoire Ancienne”, 50 so.). Monuments of these 
kings have l)een discovered in Upper Egypt and at 
Sakkarah, which shows that they must nave ruled 
over the whole land of Egypt. I'he various articles 
found in these early royal tombs point to a high de- 
cree of civilization by no means inferior to that of the 
immediately following dynasties. Religion in gen- 
eral, and the funerary ritual in particular, were already 
fixed, and the hieroglyphic system of writing had 
reached its last sta^ of alphabetic development 
(Masp^ro, loc. cit.; Breasted, “History of Ancient 
E^ptians”, 40 sqq.). 

The history of Egypt can be divided into two large 
periods, the first of \imich comprises the first seventeen 
and the second the other thirteen dynasties. In cur- 
rent literature Dynasties Three to Eleven are often 
variously referred to as the Old Kingdom {ancien em- 
pire), Dynasties Twelve to Seventeen as the Middle 
Kingdom (moyen empire), Dynasties Eighteen to 
Twenty as the Empire (nouvel empire). The simpler 
division which we propose here seems to us more ra- 
tional. 

First Period: First to Seventeenth Dynasty. — 
During this period Egypt and the Asiatic empires 
never, so far as we know, came into contact, except 
possibly in a pacific and commercial way; their 
armies never met in battle. Some of the ancient 
Babylonian and Chaldean kings, like Sargon I (third 
millennium b. c.), may have occasionally extended 
their raids as far as the Mediterranean Sea, but it does 
not seem that they ever established their rule in a 
permanent way. They were fully occupied with the 
war waged among themselves, or with the Elamites 
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who for centuries contended with Ba^lonia and 
Chaldea for supremacy in Western Asia. On their side 
the kings of Egypt had to secure their own borders 
(principally the southern) against the neighbouring 
tribes, a necessity which led them, after many cen- 
turies of warfare, to the conquest of Nubia. As early 
as the reign of Pepi 1 (Sixth Dynasty) Nubia had been 

^ - , brought under con- 

trol so far as to re- 
ceive Egyptian 
colonies. Under 
the kings of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, 
chiefly under User- 
tasenill (theSesos- 
iris of the Greeks), 
the conquest was 
achieved, and the 
valley of the Upper 
Nile as far as the 
Second Cataract 
was organized into 
an Egyptian prov- 
ince. Tne Libyans, 
also, and the tribes 
settled between the 
Nile and the Red 
Sea had to be re- 
peatedly repelled 
or conquered. The 
expeditions, which 
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PuiLiB 

brief records of such punitive 
appear on the Palermo Stone, attribute them to dales 
as early as the first two dynasties. Extensive com- 
mercial relations were maintained with tlie Syrian 
coast (whither King Snefrfi, of the Third Dynasty, sent 
a fleet to procure cedar Irigs from Mount Lebanon), 
with the Upper Nile districts, with Arabia to the south, 
and with the Somali coast (Punt, PCianit) to the east. 
Roads were built for this commerce between Copt os 
and different points on the Red Sea. The chief of 
these roads lecl through Wadi Hammamat {Rohan A or 
Rehenu Valley), the rich (quarries of which were oper- 
ated by the Egyptians from the time of the Fifth 
Dynasty; it furnished the niger, or Thebmeus, lapis, a 
hard dark stone which was used for statues and coffins. 
In Asia proper the pharaohs of that time sought no 
extension of territory, with the exception of a few 
points in the Peninsula of Sinai, where, as early as the 
First Dynasty, but especially since the time of Snefrfi, 
they operated mines of copper and turquoise. As a 
rule on the north-west border they kept on the defen- 
sive against the raids of the nomaciic tribes estab- 
lished in the Syrian desert and, like the modern 
bedouins, always ready for plunder. On that side the 
frontier was protected by a wall acniss the Wadi Tumi- 
lat and a line of forts extending from the Nile to the 
Red Sea. Occasionally the Egyptians resorted to 
counter-raids on the Syrian territory, as in the case of 
the Amus and Hirushaitus under Pepi I, but, the pun- 
ishment inflicted, they invariably returned to their 
line of defence. 

The seat of government during that first period was 
several times shifted from one city to another. Menes, 
before the union of the two kingdoms, very likely 
resided at This, in his native nome of Abydos, in 
Upper Egypt. Having succeeded in bringing Lower 
Egypt under his rule, he appropriately selected 
Memphis for the capital of the new kingdom, as being 
more central. During the Ninth and Tenth Dynas- 
ties, Heracleopolis, only a short distance south of 
Memphis, became the official seat of government, for 
no special known reason — perhaps simply because the 
pharaohs of the reigning dynasties had originally been 
natives and princes of these nomes. They were op- 
posed by the princes of Thebes (Eleventh Dynasty) 
who finally (Twelfth Dynasty) succeeded in over- 
throwing them and selected their own city as capital. 


This radical change had the advantage of brixiginjg 
Nubia within closer range, and it may have contri- 
buted substantially to the conquest of that province ; 
but it weakened the northern border, which was now 
too far from the centre of political life. 

The pharaohs of the Thirteenth Dynasty (most of 
whom were called Sebek-hotep or Nofir-hqtep), with- 
out abandoning Thebes, seem to have paid more at- 
tention than their predecessors to the cities of the 
Delta, where— at Tanis in particulai^they occasion- 
ally resided, and it was from Xois (Sakha), a city of 
Lower Egypt, that the next following (Fourteenth) 
dynasty arose. It seems that the kings of that 
dynasty never succeeded in establishing a firm and 
lasting government. Their rapid succession on the 
throne and the famous invasion of the Hyksos which 
Manetho registers at that time, point to internal dis- 
sensions and a condition of affairs verging on anarchy. 
“At this time there came to us a kinc Timteos by 
name. Under this king, God, why I do not know, 
sent an atlverse wind to us, and against all likelihood 
from the parts of the East people of ignoble race, com- 
ing unexpectedly, invaded the country and conquered 
it easily and without battle."' This testimony con- 
tains contradictory elements. It is difficult to imag- 
ine how an invasion could result in a conquest unless it 
took place gradually and consequently not “uncx- 
pectealy’". The most probable interpretation of 
Manetho "s words seems to be: that the invaders came 
in peaceful quest of new homes, and not all in one 
body, though in comparatively large numbers at a 
time; that they first settled, with their flocks, in the 
rich pasture lands of the Delta, then, little by little, 
adapted themselves to the political life of the country, 
some succeeding in occupying important situations in 
the army or in the administration ; that finally one of 
them, favoured by the rivalries of competitors for the 
vacant throne, seized the reins of government and was 
recognized as king not only by the men of his own 
race, but also by quite a considerable party of the na- 
tives. 

Ihe identity of the Hyksos has been the subject of 
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long discussions. Some, with De Cara, think they 
were the same as the Hittites, others (Baedeker, 
“EgypU'jp. Ixxix) see in them simple Syrian be- 
douins. Tne opinion which seems most probable and 
best agrees with the tradition preserved by Manetho, 
identifies them with the large Canaanitic family once 
settled in Lower Chaldea, along the Persian Gulf and 
the Arabian coast. According to Professor Masp^ro 
(op. cit., 194 sqq.), it was the invasion of the lower 
Euphrates by the Elamites under Kudumakhunte 
(2285 B. c.) that forced this family to migrate to the 
West in search of a new home. The seaiaring tribes 
settled along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
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Sea to which they gave their name (Phoenicians, 
♦o/wicef, Pcmi; Egyptian Puanit, Punt; Bible, 
Phut). Others settled in the mountainous districts 
of Palestine (Canaan proper), where they resumed 
their nomadic life, and gradually developed into an 
agricultural race. Others, finally, shepherds also, 
probably prevented from taking a northern direction 
by the powerful and well-organized nation of the Hit- 
tites, turned to Egypt, where they settled as ex- 
plained above. Manetho assigns to them three dy- 
nasties, the Fifteenth, Sixteentli, and Seventeenth, of 
which only the Sixteenth held sway over all Egypt. 
During the Fifteenth Dynasty the princes ot the 
southern homes, for a time at least, managed to retain 
a certain independence. They regained it under the 
Third Hyksos Dynasty, with which they share the 
honour of being recognized as the Seventeenth Dy- 
nasty. The last of them, Amosis, after a war of six 
years, finally succeeded in driving the intruders out of 
Egypt, pursuing the remnant of their army as far as 
Sharhuna (perhaps Sharuklien, Jos., xix, 0) in South- 
ern Svria, where the last battle was fought and won by 
the Egyptians. From the monuments we know the 
names of at least four of the Hyksos kings, three of the 
name of Apophi and one Khian. An alabaster vase 
bearing the names of the last has been found under 
a wall of the palace of Cnossos in Crete, and a lion in 
Bagdad. Their capital seems to have been Avaris on 
the north-eastern border of the Delta. Some think 
that their rule extended over Palestine and Southern 
Syria, which would explain the location of their capi- 
tal. The usage of carrying on official correspondence 
with the local princes of Syria and Palestine in the 
Babylonian language and script possibly dates from 
tlie period of the Hyksos. Few of the monuments of 
the Hyksos have been preserved, enough of them, 
however, to show us that as a rule the Shepherd kings 
conformed to the ancient culture of Egypt, adopting 
its language, art, religion (cf. however, Masp^ro, op. 
cit., 20d), and political institutions. But they op- 
pressed their Egyptian subjects, and posterity held 
their memory in abomination. 

It is in the Hyksos period that we must place the 
arrival of the Israelites in Egypt. The migration of 
the Terachites from Ur in Chaldea may have coin- 
cided with, or at all events was posterior to, that 
of the ^at Canaanitic family. Although of tliffer- 
ent stoA, the two families had long been thrown to- 
gether in their former common home and spoke the 
same language; and this may partly explain the fa- 
vour which the children of Israel found at the hands of 
an Egyptian ruler, himself of Canaanitic, or possibly 
of Semitic, origin. “The scarabs of a Pharaoh who 
evidently belonged to the Hyksos time give his name 
as Jacob-her or possibly Jacob-El, and it is not impos- 
sible’*, remarks Professor Breasted, “that some chief 
of the Jacolvtribes of Israel for a time gained the lead- 
ership in this obscure age” (Hist, of Anc. Egypt, 
181). 

Second Period: Eighteenth to Thirtieth Dynasty. 
— The second period is chiefly characterized by the 
Asiatic victories of the pharaohs with which it opens, 
and by the repeated invasions of Egyptian territory 
by Asiatic powers, which was the reaction of those 
victories. During the first period could be 

great at home, w’lthin her natural borders along the 
Nile valley; every page of her history is her own. 
During the second period her greatness is in propor- 
tion to her conquests abroad on another continent; 
almost every page of her history belongs to the history 
of the world. ^ ^ 

The first ambition of the kingp of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, inaugurated by Ahmosis (1580-1557 b. c.), 
was to secure their own borders against the Libyan^ 
who had encroached upon the Delta during the peray 
of confusion preceding the expulsion of the Hyksos, JJ-ud, 
against the Nubians, who had availed themselves of the 


same opportunity to shake off the yoke of Egsrptian 
domination. The first point was achieved by Amen- 
hotep I, the second by Thotmes I, whose two succes- 
sive reigns lasted from 1557 to 1501 b. c. Not satis- 
fied with recovering and reorganizing the ancient 
province of Nubia, Thotmes I pushed more than 400 
miles farther south to Napata, below the Fourth Cata- 
ract, where the southern frontier of Egypt remained 
fixed for the next eight hundred years or so. Both 
Amenhotep I and Thotmes I, ancf perhaps Ahmosis, 
too, had already undertaken the conquest of Syria. 
But it was reserved for Thotmes III (1^1-1447 b. c.) 
to complete it and to organize the cOmiuered territory 
as a permanent dependency of E^pt. (Circum- 
stances were favourable. Both Assyria and Babylo- 
nia were in decline, and the powerful Hittites were 
restricted within their own borders beyond the Cilician 
Cates in Asia Minor. Nevertheless, the great confed- 
eration of the (Canaanitic cities (perhaps to be identi- 
fied with the Hyksos), backed by the Pnoenician cities, 
the State, or States, of Naharin (from the Mediterra- 
nean to the bend of the Euphrates), and the Aryan 
kingdom of Mitanni (between the Euphrates and the 
Belik), was not an enemy to be despised, and it cost 
the army and fleet of the pharaoh no less than seven- 
teen campaigns to achieve a permanent victory. The 
Kings of Assyria and Babylonia, and even the Hit- 
tites, sent presents which Thotmes took for tribute; 
but he does not seem to have invaded their territories; 
he probably never crossed the Belik nor the Cilician 
Gates, which mark the limits of the greatest extension 
of Egyptian control in Asia. The whole region con- 
quered was organized as a simple tributary territory 
under the supervision of a governor general backed by 
Egjrptian garrisons in the chief cities. The local rulers 
were otherwise left unmolested except in case of rebel- 
lion, when the punishment was prompt and severe in 
the extreme. Their sons were educated in Egypt, and 
were generally appointed to succeed them at their 
death. The administration of this territory, which in- 
cluded also the island of Cyprus, and was, like Nubia, 
the source of immense wealth to Egypt, gave rise to a 
considerable correspondence between suzerain and 
vassals. On the part of the latter it was written on 
clay tablets in the Babylonian language and characters 
— at that time the official language and characters of 
Western Asia. From that correspondence (so-called 
Tell-Amama tablets) we learn that under Amenhotep 
IV (11175-1:^58 B. c.) the vigilance of the Egyptian 
court had considerably relaxed; the local dynasties 
were constantly and vainly asking for Egyptian troops 
against the encroachments of the Hittites and the 
lUiabiri. This led, towards the end of the dynasty, to 
a complete loss of the Asiatic territory conquered by 
Thotmes III. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty was an era of great inter- 
national prosperity. With the single exception of 
Amenhotep IV, who allowed himself to be drawn into 
a scheme to reform the Egyptian religion, all its kings 
were wise and just rulers. They were also great 
builders, and devoted their vast resources in men — 
chiefly captives taken in wslt — in gold, and silver, de- 
rived from tribute, to the erection of magnificent tem- 
ples and temple-like mortuary chapels, all of which 
they richly endowed. The reform attempted by Amen- 
hotep IV consisted in proclaiming Aton (an old form 
of B^, or Ra, the sun-^d of Heliopolis) the sole god, 
and in enforcing his worship at the expense of others, 
particularly that of Amon for which the priesthood 
of Thebes claimed precedence over the others. He 
ordered the word god^ as applied to the other dei- 
ties, to be chiselled out wherever it could be found on 
the temples and other monuments. He changed his 
own name to Ikhnaton, “Spirit of Aton”, in honour of 
the new god, to whom he erected a temple at 'l^ebes 
called Gem-Aton. Lastly, he changed his residence 
from Thebes to Akhetaton, “Horizon of Aton” (now 
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El ^Amama}) a city which he founded in a like spirit, 
and he also founded two other cities of the same name, 
each with a Gem-Aton temple, one in Nubia, at the 
foot of the Third Cataract (where it was discovered in 
1907 by Professor Breasted), and another in Syria, the 
site of which is still unknown. This reform was vio- 
lently opposed by the established priesthood, and the 
land waa soon thrown into a state of general confusion 
verging on anarchy. The temples and cities dedi- 
cated to Aton were destroyed and abandoned soon 
after the royal reformer's death. 

Harmhab (1350-1315 b. c.), the founder of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, was principally enga^d in 
bringing the land out of the confusion into which it 
had fallen during the last years of the preceding 
dynasty, and restoring the temples of the ancient 
gods to their former splendour. Seti I (1313-1292) at- 
tempted to recover the Asiatic provinces lost by 
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Amenhotep IV, but he does not seem to have pushed 
his advance farther than the Hauran and the southern 
slopes of Mount Lebanon. He probably did no more 
than skirmish with the Hittites, who were now in pos- 
session of the vall^ of the Orontes, and had occupied 
the strong post of Kadesh on that river; even his con- 
quest of Palestine does not appear to have been per- 
manent. At all events Seti's son, Ramses 11 (1292- 
1225), had to begin all over again. After three years 
spent in recovering Palestine, Ramses finally suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Hittites from the valley of 
the Orontes. The war nevertheless continued some ten 
or eleven years longer without great results, the Hit- 
tites apparently returning to their former positions as 
soon as Ramses had retired to Egypt for the winter 
season; when the Hittites proposed to him a treaty of 
permanent peace and alliance, he gladly accepted it 
( 1272 B. c.). This treaty, of which we have two Egyp- 
tian transcripts and a Hittite copy in the Babylonian 
language and character, does not stipulate anything 
with regard to the boundary between the two coun- 
tries, which was, very likely, about the same as under 
Seti, save possibly on the coast, where it may have 
extended to the Nahr-el-Kelb as suggested by the 
presence of three stela carved there on the rocks by 


Ramses. Thirteen years later the Hittite king vis- 
ited Egypt on the occasion of the marriage of his eldest 
daughter with the pharaoh. Diplomatic unions of 
that kind had already taken place during the preceding 
dynasty. The treaty was faithf ully observed by both 
parties, at least until the second year of Memeptah 
(1225-1215), the son and successor of Ramses II, 
when the Hittites seem to have taken part in an inva- 
sion of the Delta by the Libyans and various peoples 
of the northern Mediterranean, their allies. 

Neither this, however, nor the disaffection which at 
the same time was rampant among his Asiatic vassals 
spurred Memeptah to new conquests. The Hittite 
war of Ramses II, it seems, had completely exhausted 
the military enterprise of Egypt. Her armies from 
that time keep to the defensive. Memeptah was sat- 
isfied to bring back Palestine to submission and defeat 
and drive out the Libyans — among whom the Tehenu 
tribe was prominent apparently because they were 
settled on the Egyptian border — and their allies, the 
Sherden (Sardinians), the Shekelesh (Sicilians?), the 
Ekwesh (Achceans?), and the Lycians. But even 
these were considered great achievements, and the 
people sang: — 

The Kings arc overthrown, saying: ‘‘SalAml" 

Not one holds up his head among the nine nations of 

the bow. 

Wasted is Tehenu, 

The Hittite land is pacified, 

Plundered is the (’anaan, with every evil. 

Carried off is Askalon, 

Seized upon is Gezer, 

Yenoam is made as a thing not existing, 

Israel is desolated, her seed is not, 

Palestine has become a [defenceless] widow for Egypt. 
All lands are united, they are pacified. 

Every one that is turbulent is bound by King Mernep- 

tah. 

(Breasted, op. cit., 330; Ancient Records of Egypt”, 
III, 003 sqcp) The situation at home wss no 
brighter, and it became worse under Memeptah 's suc- 
cessors, Amenmeses, Memeptah-Siptah, and Seti II, 
until complete anarchy prevailed. Thrusting aside a 
host of less daring pretenders, a Syrian named Irisu 
(or Yerseu), who held an important position as head of 
one of the nomes, seized the power and for five years 
ruled the land in tyranny and violence. (Breasted, 
“ Ancient Records of Egypt”, IV, § 398.) Thus ended 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Of Setnakht (1200-1198 b. c.), the founder of the 
following dynasty, we know little except that he was a 
strong man who succeeded in restoring order. His 
son, Ramses HI (1198-1167), ivas confronted by very 
much the same situation as Memeptah some twenty- 
five years before, only a great deal more serious. The 
allies of the Libyans defeated by Memeptah were only 
the vanguard of a far more dreadful army of invasion. 
This w^as now approaching. It was followed at close 
range by motley hordes of immigrants from the islands 
and the northern shores of the Mediterranean, the 
peoples of the sea”, as the Egyptians called them. 
Besides those already mentioned we find now the 
Peleset (Philistines) and the Denyen (Danaoi). Some 
of the invaders were coming by sea, along the coast, 
others by land. Ramses III showed himself equal to 
the occasion. Having defeated a first contingent who 
had already landed in the Delta and joined the Lib- 
yans, he sent a strong fleet to check the advance of the 
main body of the invaders' ships and hastened by 
land, with his army, to Syria, where he expected to 
find the enemy. Both the land and the naval battles 
were fought in about the same region, for Ramses, 
having routed the land forces of the enemy, was in 
time to co-operate with the Egyptian fleet in defeating 
that of the invaders. This brilliant campaign stayed 
the advance of the immigrants who now came strag- 
gling along, settling here and there as vassals of 
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Egypt, in Syria and in Palestine, where, later, one of 
their tribes, the Peleset, or Philistines, offered a stub- 
born resistance to the invasion of the Hebrews. On 
the other hand the great Hittite confederation had 
been very much weakened, if not entirely disinte- 
grated, as a result 
of the invasion. 
Ramses HI had to 
repel another in- 
vasion of the Lib- 
yans, impelled this 
time by the Mesh- 
wesh (the Maxyes 
of Herodotus), and 
shortly after he 
found it necessary 
to apf)ear again 
with his army in 
Northern Pales- 
tine, where rebel- 
lion had broken 
out among some 
of his vassals. The 
boundary remain- 
ed, probably, 
where it was under 
the NineteenthDy- 
nasty, including 
the w'hole course 
of the River Leon- 
tes (or Litany) and 
possibly a small 
portion of the up- 
per ( Irontes, ex- 
cluding Kadesh. 
Ramses III hud no 
further trouble 
with his Asiatic 
vassals. 

With the suc- 
cessors of Ramses 
III, nine weak 
pharaohs of the 
same name (Ram- 
ses IV-XII), na- 



tional decay sets in. Egypt entirely loses her prestige 
abroad, particularly in Asia, where xVssyria is expand- 
ing under Tiglath-Pileser I; at home evepdhing is 
confusion. Priests, officials, and mercenaries, wdiose 
wealth and premgatives have been steadily growing at 
the expense of both pharaoh and his people, now fight 
among themselves for the controlling political influence, 
the pharaoh lieing reduced to a mere puppet. Such 
a state of disorganization prevails everywhere that, 
in the necropolis of Thebes, in sight of the temple of 
Anion, where the high-priest is so piiwerful, the tombs 
of the pharaohs are desecrated and plundered by a 
gang of robbers, and the royal mummies despoiled of 
all their most costly ornamente. 

At some pt^riod during the N ineteenth Dynasty the 
pharaohs had their capitjd at Tunis (SAn-el-Hap.r) in 
the Delta, Thebes remaining the religious capital of^h® 
empire. There Ramses Xll residetl when a local noble, 
Nesubenebded, seized the power (1113 n. r.) and es- 
tablished himself as king over the Delta. The weak 
pharaoh retired to Thelies, where he was soon over- 
shadowed by Hrihor, the high-priest of Amon, who, 
when !l^mses XII died as ingloriously as he had lived, 
was Anally proclaimed supreme ruler of Egypt by an 
oracle of Knonsu followed by the approval of Amon 
(1090). Hrihor 's rule, in fact, never extended over 
Lower Egypt, and his independence was not even sus- 
pected by Manethowho, after Rainses XII, mti^duces 
the Twenty-first Dynasty, with Nesubenebded as its 
founder. The division between the two countries was 
to continue, save for short 

hundred and fifty years. Thebes, however, rarely 


during that time enjoyed complete independence, and 
still more rarely ruled over the whole country. Her 
relations to the Delta were usually those of a vassal to 
a suzerain. Her influence was particularly felt in 
Nubia, whither descendants of Hrihor seem to have 
retired at an early period, eventually founding an in- 
dependent kingdom at Napata. (kinfusion and dis- 
order still prevailed all over the land. To save them 
from further desecration, the royal mummies had to 
be concealed in an old, and probably unused, tomb of 
Amenhotep I, near the temple of Deir el-Bahri, where 
they remained hidden until they were rifled some 
thirty-five years ago by the Arabs. Most of them are 
now at the Museum of Cairo. The capital of this dy- 
nasty was at Tanis. Its last king, rsibkhenno II, 
may be the pharaoh mentioned in III Kings, xi, 18; 
iii, 1 ; ix, 16 (see below). Assyria was then.on the 
decline and we can best represent to ourselves David 
and Solomon as at least nominal vassals of Egypt. 

Sheshonk (945-924), founder of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, was a powerful mercenary prince, or chief 
of hired troops, of Heracleopilis, where his ancestors, 
of Libyan origin, had settled early in the Twenty- 
firet Dynasty. In 945 b. c. he proclaimed himself 
king, establishing his residence at Bubastis, in the 
Delta. Sheshonk seems to have been an ambitious 
and energetic ruler. He certainly led a successful 
campaign in Palestine, perhaps the same mentioned 
in 111 Kings, xiv, 25 (cf. T1 Paralip., xii, 2 sqq.), 
where it is said that he came to Jerusalem in the 
fifth year of Roboam, and took away the treasures 
of the house of the 
Lord, although 
Jerusalem is not 
among the one 
hundred and fifty- 
six Palestinian 
cities recorded in 
his inscription. In 
Solomon s time 
Sheshonk had 
given hospitality 
to Jeroboam (111 
Kings, xi, 40). Ac- 
cording to Profes- 
sor Breasted (An- 
cient Egyptians, 

362), Sheshonk is 
also to be identi- 
fied with the phar- 
aoh who gave his 
daughter as a wife 
to Solomon (III 
Kings, iii, 1) and 
later on conquered 
Gezer and turned 
it over to his 
daughter, Solo- 
mon's wife, as a 
dowry (III Kings, 
ix, 16) while Pro- 
fessor Masp^ro 
(Hist. Anc., 416) 
refers these epi- 
sodes and that of 
Hadad Kings, 
xi, 14 sqfj.) to 
Psibkhenno II, the 
last king of the 
Twenty-first Dy- 
nasty. During 
the following reigns of this dynasty history records 
nothing but endless civil wars between the two prin- 
cipalities of Thebes and Heracleopolis, and feuds be- 
tween the mercenary lords of the Delta. On the other 
hand, Assyria was more powerful than ever. Shal- 
maneser defeated, at Karkar on the Orontes, a Syrian 
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coalition to which one of Sheshonk's successors — 
probably Takelot II — ^had contributed one thousand 
men (854 b. c.). Under such circumstances Egypt's 
influence in Palestine must have dwindled to notnmg. 

One of the Delta lords, Pedibast, at the death of 
Sheshonk IV, the last king of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, succeeded in establishing a now dynasty, 
which Manctho places at Tanis, although Pedibast 
w'as of Bubastite origin. But neither he himself nor 
his successors could control the situation. Under his 
successor, Osorkon III, a dynast of Sais, Tefnakhte 
undertook to supplant him and the many other dy- 
nasts, several of whom were claiming the title and 
prerogatives of royalty. He had partly succeeded 
when Piankhi, ruler of the independent kingdom of 
Napata (see above), overran Egypt as far as the Med- 
iterranean, obliging all the pretenders, Osorkon and 
Tefnakhte included, to recognize his suzerainty. But 
as soon as the invaders had withdrawn, Tefnakhte re- 
sumed his designs and was eventually successful in sub- 
duing Osorkon, who acknowledged himself his vassal. 
(We must refer to this period the King of Egjrpt 
mentioned in IV Kings, xvii, 4, as inciting Osee of Sa- 
maria to rebel against Shalmanaser IV.) Tefnakhte's 
son Bochoris, however, was regarded as the founder of 
a new dynasty, his father, probably, having died be- 
fore Osorkon. Scarcely had he reigned six years 
when Shabaka, Piankhi 's brother, invaded E^pt in 
his turn, and so firmly did he intrench himself there 
that he became the founder of the Twenty-fifth, or 
Ethiopian, Dynasty. Unfortunately for him and his 
successors, Assyria, having absorbed all the principal 
states of Syria and Palestine, and holding the others 
well under control, was now threatening to invade the 
territory of Egypt. Shabaka, alive to the danger, 
formed an alliance with Philistia, Juda, Moab, Edom, 
and Tyre, against Sennacherib, and sent to Syria an 
army under the command of his nephew Taharka (cf. 
IV Kings, xix, 9, where Taharka is called King of 
Ethiopia). The allies were completely defeated, and 
Sennacherib was beleaguering Jerusalem, which alone, 
so far, with Tyre, had resisted him, when, to use the 
words of the Bible, “ an angel of the Lord came, and 
slew in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and 
eighty-five thousand. And when he arose early in 
the morning, he saw all the bodies of the dead. And 
Sennacherib king of the Assyrians departing went 
away, and he returned and abode in Ninive" (IV 
Kings, xix, 35, 36). But the power of Assyria was not 
broken for all that, although Taharka, who was now 
reigning, might have believed it when, twenty-seven 
years later, he succeeded in repelling hJsar-haddon, of 
which repulse he made great display on the pedestal of 
a stat ue of his, drawing on the lists left by Ramses II 
of Asiatic captured cities to swell his own victory. In 
670 the Assyrians ^peared again, more formidable 
than ever, defeated Taharka, captured Memphis, and 
withdrew after having organized at least Lower Egypt 
into an Assyrian dependency. Among the princes 
who hastened to do homage to the King of Assyria the 
first place is given to Necho of Sais, a descendant of 
Tefnakhte through Bochoris. Taharka had fled to 
the south, where he raised fresh troops, and marched 
on Lower Egypt hoping to recover the lost provinces, 
but with no other result than to bring back the Assy- 
rians, who routed him again and pursued him almost 
as far as Thebes (668 b. c.). The reigning family of 
the Delta, who had sided with him, were sent to Nine- 
veh in chains. Necho was one of them, but he knew 
how to ingratiate himself with Assurbanipal, who re- 
stored him to his Kingdom of Sais. Tanutamon, 
having succeeded his father Taharka (663 b. c.), 
undertook in his turn the recovery of Lower Egypt, 
but with no l)etter success. This time Assurbanipal ’s 
army pursued the enemy to Thebes, which was sacked 
and plundered. 

Psamtik, son of Necho, took advantage of the 


struggle in which his protector, Assurbanipal, had 
now become involved with Babylonia to free himself 
from the Assyrian allegiance. He succeeded in sup- 
pressing practically all of the mercenary lords and 
local dynasties, repaired the long-neglected irrigation 
^stem, and gave a strong impulse to commerce. The 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, which he introduces, was, as a 
whole, a period of restoration and great internal pros- 
perity. It was also a period of renascence in art, re- 
ligion, and literature, marked by a return to archaic 
traditions. Industrial art flourished as never before. 
The army was reorganized and strengthened with 
large contingents of Greek mercenaries, the Libyans 
having lost their efficiency in becoming Egyptiamzed. 
Psamtik does not seem to have made much use of the 
army, but Necho and his successors could not refrain 
from interfering with the affairs of Asia. The tempta- 
tion was great. During the long reign of Psamtik I 
Assyria had been constantly declining. In 609 he w^as 
succeeded by his son Necho, and three years later 
Nineveh was finally captured, and Assyria had come 
to an end forever. Necho thought this a favourable 
chance to recover the old Asiatic possessions of 
Egypt, and marched on Carchemish (cf. II Paralip., 
XXXV, 20; Jerem., xlvi, 7-9). At Magiddo the King 
of Juda, Josias, who foolishly persisted m disputing his 
passage, was routed and mortally w^ounded (II Para- 
fip., XXXV, 22). This incident brought Necho to Jeru- 
salem, where he deposed Joahaz, the successor of Josias, 
and put in his place his brother Eliakim, changing his 
name to Jehoiakim. As for Joahaz, he took him to 
Egypt (II Paralip., xxxvi, 1-4; cf. IV Kings, xxiii, 
29-34). Hearing of Necho 's conquest, Nabopolassar, 
to whom that country had fallen in the division of 
Assyria's possessions, sent his soA Nebuchadnezzar 
(Nabuchodonosor) to check his advance. Necho w'as 
so completely defeated at Carchemish (605 b. c.) that 
he did not dare to make another stand, and retreated 
to Egypt ; ** And the king of Egjrpt came not again any 
more out of his own country: ior the king of Babylon 
had taken all that had belonged to the kir^ of Egypt, 
from the river of Egypt, unto the river Euphrates" 
(IV Kings, xxiv, 7). Apries (588-569 b. c.), Necho's 
second successor, was not more fortunate in a similar 
attempt. Zedekiah had sent to him for assistance 
against Nebuchadnezzar (Ezech., xvii, 15), but Apries 
either retired without fighting (Jerem., xxxvii, 6) or 
w^as defeated (Josephus, Antiq. Jud., X, vii, §3), and 
Jerusalem was captured, and her temple destroyed 
(587 D. c.). When, however, the remnant of the Jews 
fled to Egypt, taking Jeremiah with them, Apries re- 
ceived them and allowed them to settle in different 
cities of the Delta, at Memphis, and in Upper P)gypt 
(Jer., xli, 17-18; xliv, 1). — Such, very likely, was tne 
origin of the Jewish colony established in the island of 
Elephantine “before Cambyses", as related in the 
Judseo-Aramaic papyri recently discovered there (see 
below, under Twenty-seventh Dynasty). Later, 
probably after Tyre had finally surrendered to the 
Chaldeans (574), Apries successfully carried out a 
naval expedition against Phoenicia (Masp., Hist, anc., 
039; Breasted, Hist, of the Anc. Egypt., 409, places 
that expedition in 587 B. c.). 

The reverses of Necho and Apries in Asia did not 
affect the prosperity of Ej^t during the reign of these 
two pharaohs, any more than did the rivalry of one of 
his officials, Amasis, whom Apries had sent to repress a 
mutiny of the Egyptian native troops, and wno was 
proclaimed king by them . Apries and Amasis reigned 
toj^ther for some time, and when, a conflict having 
arisen between the two, Apries was defeated and slain, 
Amasis gave him an honourable burial. Strange to 
say, Amasis, who had been the champion of the native 
element as against the Greeks, now favoured the latter 
far more than any of his predecessors. He founded 
for them the city of Naucratis, in the Delta, as a home 
and market, and they soon made it the most impor- 
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tant commercial centre of Egypt. The foreign policy 
of Amasis, as a rule, was one of prudence; his only 
conquest was Cyprus, over which, since the days of 
Thotmes III, Egypt had often exercised suzerainty. 
He made, however, one fatal mistake: he joined the 
abortive league formed by Croesus, King of Lydia, 
against Cyrus, and, although he afterwards carefully 
avoided crossing the path of the Persian conqueror, 
the latter^s son, Cambyses, taking the will for the deed, 
did not fail to resent his past inclinations. 

Cambyses invaded Egypt in 525 b. c., shortly after 
Psamtik III had succeeded his father. Tlie pharaoh 
was put to death under cruel circumstances, the 
tomb of Amasis was violated, his mummy burnt to 
ashes, and a Persian irovernor was appointed. Other- 
wise Cambyses did all he could to conciliate his Egyp- 
tian subjects. He assumed the traditional pharaonic 
titles and ceremonial, and caused himself to be initiated 
in the mysteries of the goddess Neit. He made good 
the damages sustained by the temples during the con- 
quest, led an unsuccessful expedition against the oases 
of the Libyan desert , and was not much happier in a 
campaign against the independent Kingdom of Na- 
pata. Embittered by these reverses, he departed, in 
later years, from his former conciliatory policy, and 
committed sacrilegious acts which exasperatecl the 
people against him. Darius I (521— 4<S(i) completed 
the canal begun by Necho bet ween the Nile and the Red 
Sea. He reofiened the road from Keft (('optos) to 
the Red Sea, garrisoned the oases, and otherwise fur- 
thered the prosperity and security of Egypt. In his 
reorganization of the Persian F^mpire, which he di- 
vided into a number of governments under a central 
administration, Egypt, with Cyrene, Barca, and 
l^ower Nubia, formed the sixth government, or sa- 
trapy. This, however, affected only the garrisoned 
cities and their respective territories. Elsewhere the 
old feudal organization was left untouched, and from 
time to time the local princes availed themselves of 
their semi-independence to rebel. 

After the battle of Marathon (487) the Egyptians 
revolted and expelled the Persians. But in the fol- 
lowing year Achemenes, who had just been appointed 
satrap by his brother Xerxes I (48()-405), brought 
them back to submission. Of a far more serious char- 
acter w’as the insurrection which broke out in 403 


under Artuxerxes I (405-425), and which was not 
(]uelled until its leader, Inaros (of the house of Psam- 
tik), aideil by the Athenians, had routed two succes- 
sive Persian armies (454). Under Darius II the power 
of the Persians l^egan to decline. The weakness of 
their administration at that time w attested by the 
Juda'o- Aramaic papyri recently discovered at Ele- 
phant ine . From t hese doc uments we learn t hat , w hile 
the provincial governor was absent, the commander 
of the garrison of Syene had been bribed by the Egyp- 
tian priests of Uhiulb (('hiiAni) to plunder and destroy 
the temple of the Jewish colony oi Elephantine. The 
culprits, it seems, w'ere put to death by the Persian 
authorities, yet, wdien the victims applied for a per- 
mission to rebuild their temple, their request was 
granted only on the condition that they should not in 
future offer up bloody sacrifices — a concession, evi- 
dently, to the priests of (bnfib, who probably ob- 
jected to the slaughtering of the ram, an animal sacred 
to their god. The little colony, we may well suppose, 
did not long enjoy its curtailed privileges; it very 
probably succumbed to Egyptian fanaticism during 
the two following dynasties (Stahelin, Israel in 
Aegypten nach neugefundenen Urkunden , 14 sqq.). 

Finally, in 404 b. c., the last njf ^ 

404) and first year of Artaxerxes IT (404-3()2), a ^r- 
tain Amyrtioos of Saitic birth succeeded in proclaim- 
ing Egypt’s independence. His six years of reign con- 
stitute the Twenty-eighth Dynasty. The Twenty- 
ninth Dynasty (Mendesian), comprising the reigns ot 
Nepherites, Achoris, and Psammuthis, who took an 


active part in the wars of Greece against Artaxerxes 
II, lasted twenty years. The Thirtieth Dynasty 
(Sebennytic) began with Nectanebo I (378-361), who 
successfully repdled the Persians. Tachos (360-359), 
his successor, attempted to invade the Syrian terri- 
tory, but, as a result of rivalries and dissensions be- 
tween himself and his namesake Tachos, whom he had 
appointed as regent, he w^as supplanted by Nectanebo 
II (358-342), a cousin of Tachos the regent, and took 
refuge with Artaxerxes II, at whose court he died. 
Nectanebo II was at first successful in repelling the 
attack of Artaxerxes III (Ochus — 362-338); later, 
however, he was defeated, and the Persians once more 
became masters of Egypt (341). The king fled to 
Ethiopia, and the temples were plundered. It was 
then that Egypt lost forever the right of being gov- 
erned by rulers of her own. 

Ma»p^:uo, Histoire ancienne dea peuples de VOrxent clasaique 
(3 vols., Paris, 1897-9); also McCLirRS, tr. of same, ed. Saycb, 
The Dawn of Civilizatum {KgypU Chald€Ba),njid The Struggle of 
theNatt(n\a (Egypt, Syria and Assyria) (3rd 2 vols., London, 
1897); Masp^^ro, anctenne dea peuplea de V Orient (7th 
ed., Paris, 1908); Breasted, The Ancient Records of Egypt 
(the Egyptian historical documents in English, complete from 
the earliest times to the Persian Conquest — 5 vols., Chicago, 
1906-7); Breasted, A History of Egypt (New York, 1005); Id., 
A History of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 1908); Meyer, 
Geschichte des alten Aegyptens (Berlin, 1887); Wiedemann, 
Aegyptische Geschichte ((jotha, 1884-188.5); Bissing, Go- 
achichte Aegyptena (Berlin, 1904); Budge, Hiatory of Egypt (7 
vols., London); Petrie (ed ), Illustrated Hiatory of Egypt 
I-III, From the Earliest Times to the End of the XXXth Dynasty 

(3 vols , London, 1897 ); Maiiaffy, History of Egypt under 

the Ptolemaic Dynasty (London, 1899); Milne, Htsforu of Egypt 
under Roman Rule (London, 1898); Lane-Poole, History of 
Egypt in the Middle Ages (London, 1901) — those three forming 
vols. IV-VJ in Petrie’s series. 

Egypt and the Bible. — Vigouroux, La Bible et lea dfcou/- 
vertes modemes (4 vols., I’aris, 1884 — ); Meyer, ed., Die Israeli- 
ten und ihre Nachbarattimme; Steindorpp in Recent Research in 
Bible Lands, ed. Hilprecht (Philadelphia, 1906); Griffith in 
Authority and Archceology, ed. Hogarth (New York, 1899); 
Mi'Ller, Asien und Europa nach altagyptischen Denkmalem 
(Leipzig, 1893); Hpiegelberg. Aegypftsche Randglossen zum 
Alten Testament (Strasburg, 1904); Idem, Aufenthalt Israela in 
Aegypten (Strasburg, 1904). 

III. Ancient Egyptian Religion.— God and man, 
those two essential terms of every religion, are but im- 
perfectly reflected in the Egyptian religious monu- 
ments. A book similar in scope to our Bible certainly 
never existed in Egypt, and if their different theologi- 
cal schools, or the priests of some particular theological 
school, ever agreed on certain truths about God and 
man, which they consigned to official didactic writings, 
such writings have not reached us. Nor is the vast 
body of religious monuments bequeathed to us by 
ancient Egypt of such a nature as to compensate for 
this lack of positive and systematic information. The 
figured and inscrilied monuments discovered in the 
temples, and especially in the tombs, actpiaint us with 
the names and external aspects of numerous deities, 
with the material side of the funerary rites, from 
which we may safely conclude that they admitted the 
dependency of man on superior beings, and a certain 
survival of man after death. But as to the essence of 
tliose gods, their relation to the world and man as ex- 
pressed by the worship of which they were the objects, 
the significance and symbolism of the rites of the dead, 
the nature of the surviving principle in man, the na- 
ture and modes of the survival itself as depending on 
earthly life, and the like, the monuments are either 
silent about or offer us such contradictory and incon- 
CTUous notions that we are forced to conclude that the 
Egyptians never evolved a clear and complete system 
of religious views. What light can be brought out of 
this chaos we shall concentrate on two chief points: 

(a) The Pantheon, corresponding to the term God; and 

(b) The Future Life, as best representing the term 
Man, 

(a) The Egyptian Pantheon, — By this word we un- 
derstand such ^ds as were officially worshipped in one 
or more of the various nomes, or in the country at 
large. We exclude, therefore, the multitude of 
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deBmons or spirits which animated almost everything 
man came in contact with — stones, plants, animals — 
and the lesser deities which presidecf over every stage 
of human life — birth, naming, etc. The worship they 
received was of an entirely local and private nature, 
and we know almost nothing of it. 

Each nome had its own chief deity or divine lord, 
male or female, apparently inherited from the ancient 
tribes. With each deity an animal, as a rule, but 
sometimes also a tree or mineral, was associated. 
Thus Osiris of Busiris was associated with a pillar, 
or the trunk of a tree ; Hathor of Denderah, with a 
sycamore ; Osiris of Mendes, with a goat ; Set of Tanis, 
with an ass ; Buto of the city of the same name, with 
a serpent; Bast of Bubastis, with a cat; At to, or 
Tto, Of Heliopolis, with a serpent, a lion, or possibly, 
later the bull Mnevis; Ptah of Memphis, with the bml 
Apis; Sovek, in the FayQm and at Ombos (K6m 
Ombo),with a crocodile ; Anubis of Assist, with a jackal ; 
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Thoth of llermopolis, with an ibis or a baboon ; Amon 
of Thebes, and Chnto, at the Cataract, with a ram; 
Horus of el-Kab and Edfu, with a hawk. According 
to some scholars, this association at first was merely 
symbolical; it was not till the Nineteenth Dynasty 
that sacred animals, having gradually come to l>e con- 
sidered as incarnations, or at least as dwelling-places, 
of the various gods, began to be worshipped as gods 
(Breasted, ‘^Hist. Anc. Egypt.”, 59, 324). But this 
view, once quite common, is now generally abandoned, 
and fetishistic animal-worship is now considered as the 
true basis of the Egyptian religion [of. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye, "Lehrbuch der Keligionsgeschichte” 
(1905), I, 194 sqip]. In any case the origin of the 
association of certain animals with certain gods, 
whether symbolical or not, is unknown; as a rule, the 
same may be said of the various atlributc.s of the vari- 
ous gods or goddesses. We understand that Thoth, 
being a lunar god, could have been considered the god 
of time, computation, letters, and science (although 
we do not know how, being associated with the il)is or 
a baboon, he became a lunar god) ; but we do not see 
why the ram-god Chnto should have been repre- 
sented as a potter, nor why the cow-goddess, Hathor, 
and the cat-goddess, Bast, were identified with beauty, 
joy, and love, while the lioness-deity, Sekhmct, was the 
goddess of war, and Neithwas identified both with war 
and with weaving. The names of the gods, as a rule, give 
no clue. At an early date the crude primitive fetish- 
ism was somewhat mitigated, when the deities were 
supposed to reside in statues combining human fig- 
ures with animal heads. 

Triads. — In other respects gods and goddesses were 
imagined to be very much like men and women; they 
ate, drank, married, begat children, and died. Each 
Borne, besides its chief god or goddess, had at least 
two secondary deities, the one playing the part of a 
wife or husband to the chief deity, the other that of a 
son. Thus, in Thebes the group of Amon, Mdt (or 


Ament), and Chons; in Memphis the ^roup of Pt^. 
Sekhmet, and Nefertem; etc. Sometimes the triad 
consisted of one god and two goddesses, as at Ele- 
phantine, or even of three male deities. Those groups 
were probably first obtained by the fusion of several 
religious centres into one, the number three being sug- 
gested by the human family, or possibly by the family 
triad Osiris, Isis, and Horus, of the Osiris cycle. In 
some cases the second element was a mere grammati- 
cal duplicate of the first, as Ament, wife of Amen 
(Amon), and was considered as one with it; it was 
then natural to identify the son with his parents, and 
so arose the concept of one god in three forms. There 
was in this a germ of monotheism. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it would ever have developed be- 
yond the limits of henotheism but for the solar religion 
which seems to have sprung into existence towards 
the dawn of the dynastic times, veiy likely under the 
influence of the school of Heliopolis. But before w^e 
turn to this new phase of the Egyptian religion, we 
must consider another aspect of tlie ancient gods 
w^hich may have furnished the first basis of unification 
of the various local worships. 

The Gods of the Dead. — Gods, being fancied like 
men, were, like them, subject to death, the great lev- 
eller. Each community had the mummy of its god. 
But in the case of gods, as in that of men, death was 
not the cessation of all life. With the assistance of 
magical devices the dead god was simply transferred 
to another world, where he was still the god of the de- 
parted who had been his devotees on earth. Hence 
two forms of the same god, frequently under two dif- 
ferent names which eventually led to the conception 
of distinct gods of the dead. Such were Chent-Ament. 
the first of the Westerners fthe dead) at Aliydos, 
Sokar (or Seker), probably a lorm of Ptah, at Mem- 
phis. Sometimes, however, the god of the dead re- 
tained the name he had liefore, as Anubis at AssiOt, 
Ivhonyu at Tbe})es, and Osiris, wherever he began to 
be knowTi as such. 

Legend of Osiris. — Each of these gods had his own 
legend. Osiris was the last god who reined upon the 
earth, and he was a wise and good kin^. But his 
brother Set was a wicked god and killed Osiris, cutting 
his body into fragments, which he scattered all over the 
land. Isis, sister and wife of Osiris, collected the 
framents, put them together, and embalmed them, 
with the assistance of her son Horus, Anubis (here, 
perhaps, a substitute for Set, w^ho does not seem to 
have been originally conceived as his brother's slayer), 
and Nephthys, Set's wife. Isis then, through her 
magical art, revives her husband who becomes king of 
the dead, while Horus defeats Set and reigns on the 
earth in his father's place. According to another ver- 
sion, Qeb, father of Osiris, and Set put an end to the 
strife by dividing the land between the two competi- 
tors, giving the South to Horus and the North to Set. 

Sidereal and Elemental Gods. — It is generally con- 
ceded that some of the local gods had a sidereal or ele- 
mental character. Horus, of Edfu and el-K&b (Ili- 
thyaspolis) , and Anher, of This, represented one or other 
aspect of the sun. Thoth of llermopolis and Khonsu 
of Tliebes were lunar gods. Min, of Akhmim(Chemmis) 
and Coptos, represented the cultivable land and Set, 
of Ombos (near Nakadeh), the desert. Hapi was 
the Nile, Hathor the vault of heaven. In some cases 
this sidereal or elemental aspect of the local gods 
may be primitive, especially among the tribes of 
Asiatic oririn; but in other cases it may be of later 
date and due to the influence of the solar religion of 
Re, which, as we have already said, came into promi- 
nence, if not into existence, during the early dynastic 
times. 

Solar Gods, Re or Ra. — ^That Re was such a local 
god representing the sun, is generally taken for 
granted although by no means proven. We cannot 
assign him to any locality not furnished with another 
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god of its own. We never find him, like the vast ma- 
jority of the local gods, associated with a sacred ani- 
mal, nor is he ever represented with a human figure, 
except as a substitute for Atfim, or as identified with 
Horus or some other god. His only representative 
among men is the pharaoh, who in the earliest dynas- 
tic monuments appears as his son. Finally, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the kings of the southern 
kingdom, after having extended their rule to the north, 
should have given up their own patron god, Horus, for 
a local deity of the conquered land. It looks as if the 
worship of Re had been inaugurated some time after 
the reunion of the two lands, and possibly for political 
reasons. At all events, the solar religion soon became 
very popular, and it may be said that to the end it re- 
mained the state religion of Egypt. Re, like the other 
gods, had his legend — or rather myth — excogitated by 
the theological school of Heliopolis in connexion with 
the cosmogonic system of the same school. He had 
created the world and was king over the earth. In 
course of time the mortals rebelled against him be- 
cause he was too old, whereupon he ordered their 
destruction by the goddess of war, hut on the presen- 
tation of 7000 jars of human blood he was satisfied and 
decided to spare men. Tired of living among them, 
he took his flight to heaven, where, standing in his 
sacred bark, he sails on the celestial ocean. The fixed 
stars and the planets are so many gods who play the 
parts of pilot, steersman, and oarsmen. Re rises in 
the east, conquers the old foe (darkness), spreads 
light, life, wealth, and joy on all sides, and receives 
everywhere the applause of gods and men; but now 
he comes to tlie western horizon, where, behind 
Abydos, through an enormous crevice, the celestial 
w’aters rush down to the lower hemisphere. The 
sacred bark follows the eternal river and, unretarded, 
the god passes slowly through the kingdom of night, 
conquering his hies, solacing his faithful worshippers, 
only, however, to renew his course over the upper 
hemisphere, as bright, as vivifying, as beautiful as 
ever. Soon each phase of the sun’s course received a 
sfiecial name and gradually developed into a distinct 
god; thus we find Harpochrates (Homs’s (’hild) repre- 
senting morning sun ; Atfim, the evening sun ; He, the 
noon sun; while Hannakhuti (Horus on the two hori- 
zons — Harmachis, supposed to be represented by the 
great Sphinx) is both tne rising and the setting sun. 

Cosmogony and Enneads. — Different cosmogonic 
systems were excogitated at a very early date (some 
of them, possibly, before the dynastic times) by the 
various theological schools, principally by the School 
of Heliopolis. Unfortunately, none of the^ systems 
seem to nave been handed down in the primitive form. 
According to one of the versions of the Heliopolitan 
cosmogony, the principle of all things is the god Niln, 
the primordial ocean, in which Atffni, the god of light, 
lay hidden and alone until he decided to create the 
world. He begat all by himself Shu, the atrno^here, 
and Tefnfft, the dew. ‘in their turn Shu and Tefnfft 
begat Qeb, the earth, and NAt, the vault of heaven. 
These two were lying asleep in mutual embrace in the 
Nffn, when Shu, stealing between them, raised NiU on 
high. The world was formed, and the sun could begin 
its daily course across the heavens. Qeb and Nfft b^ 
gat Osiris, the cultivable land and the Nile united in 
one concept, Set the desert, and the two sisters Isis 
and Nephthys. To this first ennead, of which Tffin 
(later supplanted by Re) appears as the head, two 
others were added, the first of which began with 
Horus, as son of Osiris and Isis. The three enneads 
constituted as many dynasties of gods, or demi-gods, 
who reigned on the earth in predynastic times. We 
have seen above that the third of these dynasties, 
called ^’the shades” i^iKV€t) by Manetho represents 
the predynastic kings mentioned on the Palermo 
Stone. The Heliopiolitan Ennead became veiy popu- 
lar, and every religious centre was now ambitious to 
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have a similar one, the same gods and order being gen- 
erally retained, except that the local deity invariably 
appeared at the head of the combination. 

It has long been customary to assert that in Egypt 
human life was compared to the course of the sun, and 
that Osiris was nothing but the sun considered as dead. 
It is far more correct, however, to say, with Professor 
Masp6ro [Revue de Thistoire des religions (1887), XV, 
307 sqq.], that the course of the sun was compared to 
that of human life. Osiris is not a sun that has set, 
but the sun that has set is an Osiris; this is so true 
that when the sun reappears on the eastern horizon, he 
is represented as the youth, Horus, son of Osiris. 

The great prominence riven to Re and Osiris by the 
Heliopolitan School of theology not only raisea the 
Egyptian l^lief to a higher plane, but brought about a 
certain unification of it — a consolidation, so to speak, 
of the local worships. Naturally, the local gods re- 
tained their original external appearance, but they 
were now clothed with the attributions of the new 
Heliopolitan deity. Re, and were slowly identified 
with him. Every god became now a sun-god under 
some aspect; and in some cases the name of the Helio- 
politan god was added to the name of the local god, as 
Sobek-Re, Chnffm-Re, Amipon-Re. It was a step 
towards monotheism, or at any rate towards a na- 
tional henotheism. This tendency must have been 
encouraged by the pharaohs in their capacity rather 
of political than of religious rulers of the nation. 
There could be no perfect and lasting political unity 
as long as the various nomes retained their individual 
gods. 

It is significant that in the only two periods when 
the pharaohs seem to have had absolute political con- 
trol of Egypt — viz. from the Fourth to the Fifth and 
from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasty — the 
systems of Re, in the former period, and his Theban 
form, Amrnon-Re, in the latter period, come clearly to 
the front, while the local religious systems fall into the 
background. These, however, though they were no 
more than tolerated, seemed to constitute a menace to 
political unity. The effort of Amenhotep IV to intro- 
duce the cult of his only god, AtonCsee above,in Dynastic 
History; Second Period), was perhaps not prompted 
exclusively by a religious ideal, as is generally be- 
lieved. A similar attempt in favour of Re and his 
ennead was perhaps made by the Memphite kings. 
From Khafre, second king of the fourth dynasty, to 
the end of the sixth dynasty, the word Re is a part of 
the name of almost every one of those kings, and the 
monuments show that during that period numerous 
temples were erected to the chief of the Heliopolitan 
Ennead in the neighbouring nomes. Such encroach- 
ments of the official religion on the local forms of 
worship may have caused the disturbances which 
marked the passage from the fifth to the sixth dy- 
nasty and the end of the latter. That such disturl)- 
ances were not of a merely political nature is clear in 
the light of the well-known tacts that the royal tombs 
and the temples of that period were violated and pil- 
laged, if not destroyed, and that the mortuary statues 
of several kings, those of Khafre in particular, were 
found, shattered into fragments, at the bottom of a 
pit near these pyramids. Evidently, those devout 
“sons of Re” were not in the odour of sanctity with 
some of the Egyptian priests, and the imputation of 
impiety brought against them, as recorded by Hero- 
dotus ill, 127, 128; cf. Diodorus Siculus, I, 14), may 
not have been quite as baseless as is assumed by some 
modern scholars (Masp^ro, Histoire Ancienne, pp. 76 
sq-)- 

If the foregoing sketch of the Egyptian religion is 
somewhat obscure, or even produces a self-contra- 
dictory effect, this may perhaps be attributed to the 
fact that the extremely remote periods considered 
(mostly, in fact, prehistoric) are known to us from 
monuments of later date, where they are reflected in 
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superimposed outlines, comparable to a series of pic- 
tures of one person at different stages of life, and in 
different attitudes and rarbs, taken successively on 
the same photographic |3ate. The Egyptians were a 
most conservative people; like other peoples, they 
were open to new religious concepts, and accepted 
them, but they never got rid of the older ones, no 
matter how much the older might conflict with the 
newer. However, if the writer is not mistaken, two 
prominent features of their religion are sufficiently 
clear: first, animal fetishism from beginning to end 
in a more or less mitigated form ; secondly, superpo- 
sition, during the early Memphite dynasties, of the sun- 
worship, the sun being considered not as creator, but 
as organizer of the world, from an eternally pre-exist- 
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ing matter, perhaps the forerunner of the demiurge of 
the Alexandrine School. 

(b) The Future Life . — As early as the predynastic 
times the Egyptians believed that man was survived 
in death by a certain principle of life corresponding to 
our soul. The nature of this principle, and the condi- 
tions on which its survival depended, are illustrated by 
the monuments of the early dynasties. It was called 
the ka of the departed, and was imagined as a counter- 
part of the bodv it had animated, being of the same 
sex, remaining throughout its existence of the same age 
as at the time of death, and having the same needs 
and wants as the departed had in his lifetime. It 
endured as long as the body, hence the paramount 
importance the Egyptians attached to the preserva- 
tion of the bodies of their dead. They generally 
buried them in ordinary graves, but always in the dry 
sand of the desert, where moisture could not affect 
them; among the higher classes, to whom the priv- 
ilege of being embalmed was at first restricted, the 
mummy was sealed in a stone coffin and deposited in a 
carefully concealed rock-excavation over which a tomb 
was built. Hence, also, the presence in the tombs of 
lifelike statues of the deceased to which the ka might 
cling, should the mummy happen to meet destruction. 
But the ka could also die of hunpr or thirst, and for 
this reason food and drink were left with the body at 
the time of the burial, fresh supplies being deposited 
from time to time on the top of the grave, or at the 


entrance of the tomb. The ka, or double"', as this 
word is generally interpreted, is confined to the grave 
or tomb, often called ‘Hhe house of the ka*\ There 
near the body, it now lives alone in darkness as once, in 
union with the body, it lived in the sunny world. 
Toilet articles, weapons against possible enemies, 
'amulets against serpents, are also left in the tonib, 
together with magic texts and a magic wand which 
enable it to make use of these necessaries. 

Along with the ka, the earliest texts mention other 
surviving principles of a less material nature, the ba 
and the khu. Like the ka, the bn resides in the body 
during man’s life, but after death it is free to wander 
where it pleases. It was conceived as a bird, and is 
often represented as such, with a human head. The 
khu is luminous ; it is a spark of the divine intelligence. 
According to some Egyptologists, it is a mere trans- 
formation which the bn undergoes when, in the here- 
after, it is found to have been pure and just during 
lifetime; it is then admitted to the society of the 
gods; according to others, it is a distinct element 
residing in the ba. Simultaneously with the concepts 
of the ha and the khu, the Egyptians developed the 
concept of a common abode for the departed souls, not 
unlike the Hades of the Greeks. But their views 
varied very much, both as to the location of that 
Hades and as to its nature. It is very likely that, 
originally, every god of the dead had a Hades of his 
own; but, as those gods were gradually either identi- 
fied with Osiris or brought into his cycle as secondary 
infernal deities, the various local concepts of the region 
of the dead were ultimately merged into the Osirian 
concept. According to Professor Masp^ro, the king- 
dom of Osiris was first thought to be located in one of 
the islands of the Northern Delta whither cultivation 
had not yet extended. But when the sun in its course 
through the night had become identified with Osiris, 
the realm of the dead was shifted to the region tra- 
versed by the sun during the night, wherever that re- 
gion miglit be, whether under the earth, as more com- 
monly accepted, or in the far west, in the desert, on 
the same plane with the world of the living, or in the 
north-eastern heavens beyond the great sea that sur- 
rounds the earth. 

As the location, so does the nature of the Osirian 
Hades seem to have varied with the different schools ; 
and here, unfortunately, as in the case of the Egyptian 
pantheon, the monuments exhibit different views 
superimposed on one another. We seem, however, to 
discern tw’o traditions which we might call the pure 
Osiris and the Re-Osiris traditions. According to the 
former tradition the aspiration of all the departed is to 
be identified with Osiris, and live with him in his 
kingdom of the Earn, or Yalu, fields — such a paradise 
as the Egyptian peasant could fancy. There plough- 
ing and reaping are carried on as upon the earth, hut 
with hardly any labour, and the land is so well irri- 
gated by the many branches of another Nile that 
w^heat grows seven ells. All men are equal; all have 
to answer the call for work without distinction of 
former rank. Kings and grandees, however, can be 
spared that light burden by having uahehtis (respond- 
ents) placed with them in their tombs. These uahehtis 
were small statuettes with a magic text which enabled 
them to impersonate the deceased and answer the call 
for him. 

To procure the admission of the deceased into this 
realm of happiness his family and friends had to per- 
form over him the same rites as were performed over 
Osiris by Isis, Nephthys, Horus, and Anubis. Those 
rites consisted mostly of magical formulse and incan- 
tations. The mummification of the body was con- 
sidered an important condition, as Osiris was supposed 
to have been mummified. It seems, also, that in the 
beginning at least, the Osirian doctrine demanded a 
certain dismemberment of the body previous to all 
further rites, as the body of Osiris haa been dismem- 
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bered by Set. Possibly, also, this took place in the pre- 
dynastic times, when the bodies of the dead appear to 
have been intentionally dismembered and then put to- 
gether again for burial (Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. 
cit., I, 214). At all events Diodorus narrates that the 
surgeon who made the first incision on the body pre- 
vious to the removal of the viscera had to take to 
flight immediately after having accomplished his duty, 
while the mob pretended to drive him away with 
stones (Diodorus Siculus, I, 91), as though he imper- 
sonated Set. This custom, however, of dismembering 
bodies may be older than the Osirian doctrine, and 
may explain it rather than be explained from it 
(Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. cit., I, 220). When 
all the rites had been duly performed the deceased 
was pronounced Osiris so-and-so — ^he had been identi- 
fied with the god Osiris. He could now proceed to the 
edge of the great river beyond which are the Earu 
fields. Turn-face, the ferryman, would carry him 
across, unless the four sons of Horus would bring him 
a craft to float over, or the hawk of Horus, or the ibis 
of Thoth, would condescend to transport him on its 

E in ions to his destination. Such were, during the 
[emphite dynasties, the conditions on which the de- 
parted soul obtained eternal felicity; they were based 
on ritual rather than on moral purity. It seems, 
however, that already at that time some texts show 
the deceased declaring himself, or being pronounced, 
free of certain sins. In any case, under the twelfth 
dynasty the deceased was regularly tried before being 
allowed to pass across the waters. He is represented 
apt^aring before Osiris, surrounded by forty-two 
juages. His heart is weighed on scales by Horus and 
Anubis, over against a feather, a symbol of justice, 
while Thoth registers the result of the operation. In 
the meantime the deceased recites a catalogue of 
forty-two sins (so-called “negative confession^O of 
which he is innocent. Between the scales and Osiris 
there is w’hat seems to l>e a female hippopotamus, 
api>earing ready to devour the guilty souls; f)ut there 
w'as no great (ianger of falling into her jaws, as the 
embalmers had been careful to remove the heart and 
replace it by a stone scarab inscribed with a magical 
spell wdiich prevented the heart from testifying against 
tne deceased. The concept of retribution implied by 
the judgment very likely originated wdth the School 
of Abydos [see Maspdro, “Revue de I’histoire des 
religions’^ (1887), XV, 808 s<^(j.]. 

According to another tradition, which is repre- 
sented along with the foregoing in the Pyramid Texts, 
the deceased is ultimately identified not with Osiris 
himself, but with Re identified with Osiris and his son 
llorus. His destination is the bark of Re on the 
eastern horizon, whither he is transported by the same 
ferryman Turn-face. Once on the sacred bark, the 
deceased may bid defiance to all dangers and enemies, 
he enjoys absolute and perfect felicity, leaves the 
kingdom of Re-Osiris, and follows Re-Horus across the 
heavens into the region of the living gods. The same 
concept was resumed by the Theban School, ^ An im- 
portant variant of this Re-Osiris tradition is to be 
round in two books due to the Theban Ammon- Re 
School of theology, the “Book of w4iat there is in the 
Duaf’ (Hades) and the “Book of the Gates\'. In 
both compositions the course of Re in the region of 
darkness is divided into twelve sections corresponding 
to the twelve hours of night, but in the latter book 
each section is separated by a gate guarded by gigantic 
serpents. Some of these sections are presided over 
by the old gods of the dead, Sokar and Osins, with 
their faithful subjects. The principal features of 
these two books is the concept of a retribution which 
we now meet clearly expressed for the first time. 
While the innocent soul, after a series of transforma- 
tions, reaches at last, on the extreme limit of the 
lower world, the bark of Re, where it joins the happy 
crowd of the g^s, the criminal one is submitted to 


various tortures and finally annihilated (see, however, 
below under IV). 

IV. Literary Monuments op Ancient Egypt. — 
The earliest specimens of Egyptian literature are 
the so-called Pyramid Texts engraved on the walls 
of the halls and rooms of the pyramids of Unis 
(Fifth Dynasty) and Teti II, Pepi I, Memere, and 
Pepi II (Sixth Dynasty). They represent two 
ancient rituals of the dead, the older of which, as 
is generally conceded, antedates the dynastic times. 
The texts corresponding to this one are mostly incan- 
tations and magic prayers supposed to protect the 
deceased against serpents and scorpions, hunger and 
thirst, and old age. The gods are made to transmit 
to the deceased the offerings deposited in the tomb; 
nay, these offerings are so jnacecl in his power that he 
positively eats and digests them, thus assimilating 
their strength and other desirable qualities. In these 
last two features Professor Meisp^ro sees an indica- 
tion that although the concept of the ha had already 
l)een superposed on that of tne A;o, when that ritual 
first came into existence, yet anthropophagical sacri- 
fices, if no longer in use, were still fresh m the memory 
of the Egyptians. This high, probably predynastic, 
antiejuity is confirmed by peculiarities of language 
and orthography, which in more than one case 
seem to have puzzled the copyists of the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasties [Masp6ro, in “Revue de Phist. des 
religions’*, XII (1885), pp. 125 sqq.]. The other ritual 
represented in the Pyramid Texts is the Book of 
Funerals, known alreacly in several recensions and pub- 
lished by Professor E. Schiaparelli (II libro de’ funerali 
degli Antichi Egiziani, Rome, 1881-2). It is sup- 
posed to be the repetition of the rites by which Isis 
and Horus had animated the mummy of Osiris with 
the life he had as god of the dead. The principal cere- 
mony consisted in the opening of the mouth and eyes 
of the mummy, so that the deceased, in his second life, 
could enjoy the mortuary offerings and guide and ex- 
press himself in the next world. For the details of 
this exceedingly interesting ritual we refer the reader 
to the excellent analysis of Professor Masp>4ro in the 
“Revue de I’Histoire des Religions” [XV (1887), 158 
sqq.]. These two books were very ^pular with the 
Ej^tians down to the end of the Ptolemaic times, 
especially the second one, which is profusely illus- 
trated in the tomb of Seti I. 

The Book of the Dead . — Next in antiquity comes the 
Book of the Dead, the most widely known monument 
of Egyptian literature. Numerous copies of it are to 
be found in all the principal museums of Europe. It 
may be best described as a general illustrated guide- 
bo()k of the departed soul in Amenti (the Region of the 
West). There, w^hatever his belief as to the survival 
of man in the hereafter, or the location and nature of 
the region of the dead, the deceased found what he had 
to do to be admitted, what ordeals he would have to 
undergo before reaching his destination, what spirits 
and genii he would have to propitiate, and how to 
come out of all this victorious. Broadly speaking, the 
book can be divided into three sections: (1) “Book of 
the Going Out by Daytime” (cc. i-xvi), a title ^ner- 
ally, though wrongly, extended to the whole book ; (2) 
Chapters xvii-cxxiv: fitting the deceased for admission 
(xvii-xci) to the kingdom of Osiris, his itineraiy there- 
to, whether by water or overland (xciii-cii, cxii-cxix), 
and his settlement therein (ciii-cx), without further 
formality than conciliating the ferryman or the guar- 
dian genii with certain incantations and magical 
prayers recited with the right intonation; in case 
the" deceased believed in retribution, before gain- 
ing admission he had to repair to the Hall of 
Justice, there to be tried by Osiris (cxxiii-cxxv); (3) 
Chapter exxv to the end: practically another guide- 
book for the special profit of the followers of the School 
of Abydos. It begins with the trial, after which it 
goes over pretty much the same ground as the com- 
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mon guide, with variations peculiar to the doctrine of 
the school. For further details see the masterly re- 
view by Masp4ro of Naville’s edition of the Book of the 
Dead during the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties, 
in Revue de lliistoire des religions’’, XV (1887), pp. 
263-315. The most important chapters, from a theo- 
logical viewpoint, are perhaps the seventeenth, a 
compendious summary of what the deceased was sup- 
posed to know on the nature of the gods with whom 
he was to identify himself, and the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth, where, along with the disclaimer of forty- 
two offences, we find also an enumeration of several 
good works, as feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
making offerings to the dead, and sacrificing to the 
gods. The Book of the Dead naturally received many 
additions in the course of centuries, as new concepts 
evolved from the older ones. It would not be correct, 
however, to conclude that all the chapters not to be 
found in the older copies are of recent date. Com- 
parison between various copies of known dates shows 
that, as a rule, they were mere abstracts from the 
standard copies preserved by the corporations of em- 
balmers, or undertakers, the deceai^d individual hav- 
ing, as a rule, ordered during his lifetime a copy to be 
prepared according to his own belief and means. 
The fact that certain chapters, like Ixiv, were assigned 
by the manuscripts to what seem to us remote dates, 
such as the reigns of King Khufu (Cheops), of the 
fourth, or King Usaphais, of the first, dynasty, does 
not prove that these chapters were thought to be 
older than the others ; the reverse is more likely to be 
the correct view. The bulk of the chapters were be- 
lieved by the Egyptians to antedate the human dy- 
nastic times, and, as Pn)fe88or Masp^ro remarks, the 
dLscovery of the Pyramid Texts, to which the Book of 
the Dead is closely related, shows that this idea was 
not altogether futile (op. cit., XV, 299). The Book of 
the Dead contains several passages in common with 
the ritual of the dead represented by the I^raniid 
Texts, and its firat fifteen chapters were likewise read 
at burials, but otherwise it constitutes a distinct type. 
The Book of the Dead occurs in two recensions: the 
Theban (Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasty) and the 
Saitic (Twenty-sixth Dynasty). The latter, w’hich, 
naturally, is the longer (165 chapters), was published 
by Lepsius (Das Todtenbuch der Aejprpter, Leipzig, 
1842), from a Turin papyrus. The first two trans- 
lations of the Book of the Dead by Birch (in Bunsen, 
Egypt’s Place in Universal History”, V, 66-333) and 


the title of “Another Chapter of Coming Forth by 
Day, in order not to let him [the deceased] absorb im- 
purities in the necropolis, but to let him drink truth, 
eat truth, accomplish all transformations he may 
please, to restore a new life” etc. (as above) was pub- 
lished by Wiedemann, “Hieratische Texte aus den 
Museen zu Berlin u. Paris” (Leipzig, 1879). (2) “The 

Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys” (tr. by Horrack, 
op. cit., II, 117 sqq.). (3) ‘^The Book of the Glorifi- 
cation of Osiris”, a variation of the preceding, pub- 
lished by Pierret from a Louvre papyrus. (4) The 
“Book of the Wandering of Eternity’s published by 
Bergmann, “Das Buch vom Durchwandel der Ewig- 
keit” in “ Sitzungsber. d. K.K. Ak. d. Wiss. in Wien^’, 
1877. 

Mi/thological Composiiions . — A different m-oup of 
funeral books is represented by certain mythological 
compositions. They consist principally of figures re- 
lating to the various diurnal and nocturnal ^ases of 
the sun, accompanied with explanatory legends. The 
oldest of such compositions can be assigned to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and refers to both the daily and 
nightly courses of the sun, the two being often com- 
bined in one picture in two sections. In later times 
the nocturnal aspect of the sun prevails, and the com- 
position becomes more and more funereal in character 
and scope, until the diurnal solar symbols disappear 
almost entirely (see Dev^ria, “Catalogue” etc., pp. 
1-15). Several of the figures are borrowed from the 
Book of the Dead. 

Book oj the Dual . — Closely related to these mytho- 
logical comp<>8itions is the “ Book of what there is in 
the Duat” (or Lower Hemisphere, as commonly, 
though perhaps wrongly, unuerstood. See below, 
under Astronomy). It consists of a hieroglyphic text 
w’ith numerous mythological or symbolical illustra- 
tions describing the nocturnal navigation of the sun 
(represented as the ram-headed god Chnfirn) on the 
river Uernes (cf. the 0dpav6s of the Greeks) during 
the twelve hours of night, through as many halls. 
To each hall corresponds one of the successive modifi- 
cations through which every being was supposed to be 
brought back from death to a new life. Such modifi- 
cations are effected by the deities in charge of the 
various halls, who, in addition, contribute, either by 
towing or in some other mysterious way, to the prog- 
ress of the solar bark on the Uernes, typifying that of 
the regeneration. However, this process of regenera- 
tion is not accomplished in ('hnfim himself but in the 


Pierret (Le Livre des Morts des Anciens Egyptians, 
Paris, 1882) are based on that edition. In 1886 E. 
Naville published a critical edition of the Theban re- 
cension, “Das iigyptische Todtenbuch der XVIIT. bis 
XX. Dynastic”, Berlin, 1886. In 1901 Dr. E.A.W. 
Budge published a translation of that same recension, 
but augmented with a considerable number of chap- 
ters (in all, 160) from new Theban manuscripts and 16 
chapters from the Saitic recension (The Book of the 
Dead, London, lOOlL For further bibliographical 
details see Budge, “The Papyrus of Ani” (London, 
1895, 371 sqq.). 

Substitutes for the Book of the Dead . — Other books 
similar in scope to the Book of the Dead, and often 
substituted for it in tombs, are: (1) “The Book of the 
Respirations communicated by Isis to her brother 
Osiris to restore a new life to his soul and body and 
renew all his limbs, so that he may reach the horizon 
with his father Re, and his soul may rise to the 
heavens in the disk of the moon, and his body shine in 
the stars of Orion on the bosom of Nfit; in order that 
this may also happen to the Osiris N.” This book has 
so far b^n found only with the mummies of the priests 
and priestesses of Ammon-Re. It not only makes 
allusion to the formulsB and acts by means of which 
the resurrection is effected, but also treats of the life 
after death (tr. by P. J. Horrack in “Records of the 
Past”, IV, 119 sqq.). A variation of this book under 


god Sokari, who plays the part of the dead sun. The 
deceased, who is never mentioned by his name, ap- 
pears as a mere figurant, or rather an onlooker. All 
those who take part in the action seem to l^e per- 
manently settled in the Duat, with no other apparent 
purpose than to play their own parts on the passa^ 
of the solar bark. This is the case even with the 
damned, who, when the time of retribution comes at 
the end of the tenth, and during the eleventh, hour, im- 
personate the enemies of Osiris, and for the time heinf; 
are submitted to atrocious torments and even anni- 
hilated. Whether one is justified, as generally granted, 
in seeing in this last point a proof that the Ef^p- 
tians as a people believed in eternal retribution, 
docs not appear quite certain if we consider the highly 
mystical character of that book, the understanding of 
which WM the privilege of a few initiated. For fur- 
ther details see the introduction to and the analysis of 
that book by Dev^ria (“Catalogue” etc., pp. 15-39. 
See also J^uier, “ Livre de ce qull y a dans rHadds”, 
Paris, 1894), 

Ritual of the Embalming . — ^To close the above re- 
marks on the funereal literature we must mention 
the Ritual of Embalming, published by Professor 
Masp6ro (Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits etc., t. 
XXlV, Paris, 1882). 

Liturgies . — The relijpon of the living, if we may so 
express ourselves, is far from being as largely repre- 
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seated in Egyptian literature as that of the dead. 
Yet we have a few important works such as the ritual, 
or rather the liturgy, of Osiris in his temple at Abydos, 
of which an illustrated edition has been preserved on 
the walls of that temple (published by Moret, *‘Le 
Rituel du culte divin jomnalier en Egypte”, 1902), 
and the liturgy of the Amon- worship contained in 
a Berlin pappus (O. v. Lemm, Ritualbuch des Amon- 
dienstes, 1882). The Litany of the Sun has been 
translated by Naville, in Records of the Past”, 
VIII, 103 sqa . ; also a fragment of the Legend of Re 
to which we have already alluded (op. cit., VI, 103 
sq.) and several hymns to Osiris (op. cit., New Series, 
IV, 17 sq.), the Nile (op. cit.. New Series, III, 46 
sqq.), and Amon-Re (in Masp^ro, ^‘Histoire an- 
cienne”, pp. 328 sqq.; Grdbaut, '"Hymne k Ammon- 
Ra”, Pans, 1875; cl. Stem in “Zeitschrift fur agyp- 
tische Sprache”, 1877, and Brugsch, “Religion u. 
Mythologie der alten Aegypter”, Leipzig, 1885, pp. 
690 sqq.). From the point of view of composition 
and style these hymns are the most remarkable liter- 
ary products of ancient Egypt, as they are the most 
striking specimens of the monotheistic tendencies 
which developed under the Eighteenth-Twentieth 
Dynasties as a result of the political supremacy of 
Tjfiebes. Not less noteworthy are the hymns com- 
posed by Amenophis IV in honour of his sole god Aton 
(see the specimen published by Breasted, “ History of 
the Ancient Egyptians”, pp. 273 sqq.). 

Moral . — Several Egyptian litera^ compositions of 
a moral nature have reached us. The two oldest are 
attributed to Kagemme, vizier of King Snefrd, and 
Ptahhotep, vizier and chief judge under King Isesi, 
last but one of the fifth dynasty. Both composi- 
tions, pre.served in a manascript of the Twelfth Dy- 
nasty, consist of apophthegms and proverbs of a 
rather positive and practical nature, as “ A slight fail- 
ure is enough t-o make vile a great man” (Kagemme), 
or “A docile son shall l>e happy on account of his 
obedience; he shall grow old and get favour”, or “If 
you are a wise man, fix your house pleasantly, love 
your wife, do not quarrel with her, give her food and 
jewels, because this makes her comely, give her per- 
fumes and pleasures during your life. Slie is a treas- 
ure which must be worthy of its owner” (Ptahhotep). 
Under the Twelfth Dynasty we have the teaching of 
Amenemhet I, where the old king warns his son and 
successor, Usertesen, against placing too much con- 
fidence in, and being too intimate with, those around 
him, exemplifying his teaching fnim his own experi- 
ence (translated in “Records of the Past”, II, p. 9 
sqq.). Of a much higher order and wider scope are 
the counsels that Ani, a scribe of the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty, gives to his son Khons-Hotep: “ Let thine eye 
observe the deeds of God ; it is he that strikes whatso- 
ever is stricken. Piety to the gods is the highest 
virtue”; “ It is I who gave thee to thy mother, but it 
is she that bore thee and while she was carrying thee 
she suffered many pains. When the time of her de- 
livery arrived thou wert born and she carried thee like 
the veriest yoke, her pap in thy mouth, for three 
years. Thou didst grow, and thy filthiness never so 
lar disgusted her as to make her cry out: ^Ohl what 
am I doing?’ Thou wert sent to school. She was 
anxious about thee every day, bringing thee meat and 
drink from home. Thou didst take a house and wife 
of thine own, but never forget the pains of childbed 
thou didst cost to thy mother; give her not cause to 
complain of thee, lest perchance she lift up her hands 
to the divinity, and he give ear to her will”; “Keep 
this in mind whenever tliou hast to make a decision: 
Even as the most aged die thou also shalt lie down 
among them. There is no exception; even for him 
whose life is without blame, the same lot awaits him 
as well. Thy death-messenger will come to thee too, 
to cany thee away. Discourses will avail thee noth- 
ing, for he is coming, yea, he is ready even now. Do 


not begin to say: 'I am still but a child, I whom thou 
takest off.' Thou knowest not how thou shalt die. 
Death comes to the suckling babe ; yea, to him who 
is yet in the womb, as well as to the old, old man. 
See, I tell thee things for thy good, which thou shalt 
ponder in thy heart before acting. In them thou shalt 
find happiness and all evil shall be put far from thee ” 
(tr. of Chabas, “L’Egyptologie”, Paris, 1876-8). 

History . — Egyptian historical literature is some- 
what illustrated from what we have said of the sources 
of chronology (see above, II., subsection Chronology), 
In sharp contrast with the aridity which generally char- 
acterizes such documents, the so-called prose-poem of 
Pentaur stands alone so far. Pentaur is the name of the 
copyist, not of the author, as was long believed. Its 
subject is an episode of the famous campaign of 
Ramses II against the Hittites. When taken by sur- 
prise he, with only the household troops and a few 
officers who happened to be there, bravely charged 
the van of the enemy who were in pursuit of his de- 
feated army, and so brilliantly successful was he that 
the rout was turned into a victory. The work dis- 
plays a good deal of literary skill and is the nearest 
approach to an epic to be found in Egyptian litera- 
ture (Breasted, “Hist, of the Anc. E^ptians”, 320; 
cf . Masp^ro, “ Hist. Anc. ’ 272 sq .) . Not less remark- 
able, perhaps, although less pretentious in point of 
style are: (1) the long autobiography of Uni, under 
three successive kings (Teti II, Pepi I, and Memere) 
of the sixth dynasty, the longest funerary inscription 
and the most important historical document of that 
time (Breasted, “Anc. Rec. of Egypt”, I, 134 sq.); 
(2) the famous stele of Piankhi (see above, II. under 
Dynastic History; Second Period) which Professor 
Breasted calls the clearest and most rational account of 
a military expedition which has survived from ancient 
Egypt (Hist, of the Anc. Egjrptians, 370); (3) the 
great Papyrus Harris, a huge roll one hundred and 
thirty feet long, the longest document from the Early 
Orient. It contains an enormous inventoiy of the gifts 
of Ramses III to the three chief divinities of Egypt, 
a statement of his achievements abroad, and his bene- 
factions to his people at home (op. cit., 347). 

Fiction . — If history proper is not more lar^ly rep- 
resented in Egyptian literature, it is because its natu- 
rally positive and dry character, which the structure of 
the Egyptian language made it difficult to disguise, 
wjis not in harmony with the highly imaginative 
Egyptian mind. No doubt the Egyptians were proud 
of their kings ; but from one end of the country to the 
other the waters of the Nile reflected temples and 
mortuary chapels without number, on the walls of 
which the achievements of the pharaohs were spread 
in gorgeous inscriptions and reliefs. That was all the 
history they needed. It furnished them with histori- 
cal outlines which their fertile imaginations filled out 
with stories or tales after their own taste, tales in the 
style of the “Arabian Nights”, where animals and mum- 
mies spoke like ordinary folks, as for instance in the 
tale of “The Two Brothers”, from the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (Records of the Past, II, 137 sqq.), and the 
story of Satni-Khdimois from Ptolemaic times (op. cit., 
IV, 131 sq.). In “The Doomed Prince”, Twentieth 
Dynasty (op. cit., II, 153 sq.), men fly like birds; in 
“The Shipwrecked”, Twelfth Dynasty (translated, 
with all the others, in Masp^ro, “ Lies oontes populaires 
de I’Egypte ancienne”, 3d ed., Paris, 1905), the hero 
is shipwrecked on the Island of the Ka (one of the 
popular concepts of the Land of the Dead), where a 
gigantic serpent addresses him with a human voice 
and treats him with the utmost kindness. In “The 
Daughter of the Prince of Bakhtan”, Twentieth Dy- 
nasty, the prince’s younger daughter is delivered from 
a demon or spirit by the statue of the ^d IGionsu for 
which he had sent to Thebes. Sometimes, however, 
the action remains within the limits of the natural 
order, and the interest consists in some extraordinary 
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change of fortime, as in the case of Sinuhit, Twelfth 
Dynasty, or in some clever stratagem, as in *'How 
Thutiy captured Joppa”, Twentieth Dynastjr, and in 
the story of Rampsinitos (Herod., 11, 121), Saitic times. 
The dramatis personcB of such tales and stories are often 
persons of royal blood, the pharaoh himself not infre- 
quently playing the principal part ; and the names which 
they bear, as a rule, are real nistoric names, so that in 
some cases it is not clear, at first sight, whether one has 
to deal with history or with fiction. More frequently, 
however, the names have been selected at random, 
sometimes from proper names, sometimes from the 
pramominat or even from popular nicknames. More- 
over, chronology, as is usual in popular fiction, is grossly 
disregarded. In the story of “ Satni-KhAmois ”, for 
instance, Menephtah, instead of appearing as the 
brother of the hero, is alluded to as a remote prede- 
cessor of Ramses 11 (Usirmari of the tale, a prcpnomen 
of Ramses II in his youth). This literature of histori- 
cal fiction was evidently very popular in Egypt at all 
times and in all classes of society. That it was chiefly 
from this source that Herodotus collected most of his 
notices concerning the ancient kings of E^pt is evi- 
dent from the chronological confusion and the great 
mixture of names, ptwriomina, and nicknames which 
prevail in his writings. See on this all-important 
point the very interesting introduction of Prof. MaspAro 
to his “Contes populaires de I’ancienne Egypte” (3d 
ed., Paris, 1905). 

Astronomy . — We have no special treatise on astron- 
omy written by ancient Egyptians in book form. The 
monuments, however, the temples and tombs especially, 
give us a fair idea of their astronomical knowledge. 
On the whole, their notions were rather elementary. 
They knew the zodiac and the principal constellations, 
and had special names for Orion (Sahu) and Sirius 
iSopdit)^ the former being sacred to Osiris and the 
latter to Isis, and for the thirty-six decani which 
presided over the thirty-six decades of the year. 
They had compiled tables of the risings and settings 
of a ^at many, if not all, of the stars visible to the 
naked eye. They knew the difference between fixed 
stars and planets, and the apparently retrograde mo- 
tion of Mars at certain periods of the year had not 
escaped their attention. Beyond this they knew 
probably little or nothing (see Ginzel, “ llandbuch der 
mathematischen u. techiiLschen Chronologie ”, 1, 153). 
We have seen above (11., subsection Chronology) how 
the Egyptians used what they knew of astronomy for 
the division of time and its computation. They fancied 
the earth round and flat, suirounded with mountains 
beyond which flowed a large river which they called 
Uernes (cf. the Oipavbf of the Greeks). At the four 
cardinal points the mountains rose higher and sup- 
ported the celestial vaults, which they imagined as 
solid, although transparent. Over this vault flowed 
the celestial waters on which the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars floated in barks. The sun at the end of 
every day went out through the western mountains, 
and sailed on the Uernes first northward, then south- 
ward to the mountain of the east, where he entered 
our world again through a large gate. Egyptian my- 
thology saw in the celestial vault an immense cow 
(Hathor), or a woman, the goddess Nflt, whom Shu 
(the atmosphere) had separated from her husband 
Qeb, or Sib (the earth), and who brought forth the 
sun every morning, and swallowed it every evening 
(MaspAro in “Revue de ITiistoire des religions”, XV, 
269 ijq.). The many representations of the celestial 
vault in tombs and on the inner sides of the lids of 
sarcophagi are purely mythological (op. cit., I, 151). 

Mathematics . — Our earliest Egyptian treatise on 
mathematics is the Rhind Papyrus of the British 
Museum [ed. Eisenlohr, Ein mathematisches Hand- 
buch der alten Aegypter, 1877 ; L. Rodet in Jour, de 
la Soc. Math, de IVance, VI (1878), 139 sqq.]; it dates 
back to the Nineteenth Dynasty. It contains: (a) 


several theorems of plane geometry with rules for 
measuring solids; (b) a manual of the calculator on a 
purely arithmetical basis, not algebraic. [Rodet in 
Jour. Asiatique (1881), XVIII, 184 sq., 3^ sq.l. The 
numerical system was decimal, and contained figures 
for one and for each power of ten; these figures were 
repeated as many times as contained in the number to 
be expressed. With the exception of two-thirdsy the 
only fractions which they could write with one sign 
were those having 1 as numerator. 

Astrology. — Among the documents belonging to this 
science the most important is a fragmentary astro- 
logical calendar (British Museum) written during the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. It contains a list of the things 
which it is proper to do or to avoid on each day of the 
year. The reason why such a day was fas or nefas 
was ordinarily taken from some mythological tradi- 
tion. The Greeks and Romans were not ignorant of 
this science, but the name “Egyptian days” (dies 
J^gyptiaci), by which they designated it, shows clearly 
that they borrowed it from Egypt. 

Medicine. — The Museum of Berlin preserves a copy 
of an Egyptian treatise on medicine, said to have been 
completed by, or at least under, kings of the First and 
Second Ilynasties. There is besides, in the Univer- 
sity Library of Leipzig, a papyrus commonly known 
as the Ebers Papyrus containing a copy (Eighteenth 
Dynasty) of another treatise attributed to King 
('heops of the Fourth Dynasty. From these two 
documents and others of less importance we may infer 
that the Egyptians knew little about theoretical medi- 
cine, as, for religious reasons, they were not allowed 
to study anatomy. Practical medicine on the other 
hand, was so far developed among them that the 
Egyptian physicians were those most highly esteemed 
by the Greeks and Romans. The names given to 
diseases are not always clear, but the description of 
symptoms is often sufficiently detailed to enable a 
physician to identify them. Pharmaceutical science 
was still more advanced. Four kinds of remedies are 
to be found in the recipes: ointments, potions, plasters, 
clysters; they were usually taken from ve^tables, 
sometimes from minerals (as sulphate of copper, salt, 
nitre, meraph it ic stone) ; the raw flesh, blood (fresh or 
dried up), hair, and horn of animals were also used, 
especially to reduce inflammations. The elements of 
such remedies were first mashed, boiled, and strained, 
then diluted in water, beer, infusions of oats, milk, oil. 
and even human urine. But the Egyptians believed 
that not all diseases were of natural origin; some 
were caused by evil spirits who obsessed the patients. 

For Egyptian Art see Temple. 
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V. The Coptic Church, the Church of the Copts or 
Egyptians, the usual modem name for the Church of 
Alexandria, though very often arbitrarily restricted to 
the period beginning with its secession (451) from the 
Catholic Church under its patriarch Dioscurus (q. v.) 
when it b^ame a distinctly national church. The 
word Copt is an adaptation of the Arabic QQtt or Qvhi 
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(a oomii>tion of Gr. Aly^rrios) , The Arab conquerors 
thus designated the old inhabitants of Egypt (in vast 
majority followers of Dioscurus) in contradistinction 
both to themselves and to the Melchites of Greek origin 
and language who were still in communion with the 
Catholic Church, but have since drifted within the 
orbit of the so-called Orthodox, i. e. schismatic Greek, 
Church. A general article on the Coptic Church will 
be found under Alexandria, The Church of. Special 
features of importance are treated under the titles 
Alexandria, Councils of; Gnosticism; Monasti- 
cism; Persecution; Sacraments; Versions of the 
Bible. See also Athanasius; Cyril of Alexandria; 
Dionysius op Alexandria; Mark; Theophilus, 
Patriarch op Alexandria; Clement of Alexan- 
dria; Orioen; Dioscurus; Melchites; Missions. 
In the present article we shall treat in particular of the 
origins and constitution of the (Joptic fUiurch, espe- 
cially the question of its episcopate, to the Council of 
Nicsea (325). We shall close with a short sketch of 
the present condition of both the Jacobite and the 
Uniat branches of the Coptic Church, chiefly from 
the point of view of their organization. 

1. Early ChrManity in Egypt . — We have no direct 
evidence of Christianity having existed in Egypt until 
Clement of Alexandria (a. d. 150-220) when it had 
already spread over the land. What we know of the 
Church of Egypt before that time is exclusively 
through inferences or unconfirmed traditions pre- 
served principally by Eusebius (see below). Thus we 
may infer the existence of (liristianity in Egypt tlur- 
ing the second century from the fact that under Trajan 
a Greek version of the “ Gospel according to the lie- 
brews” was being circulated there (Duchesne, Histoire 
Ancienne de rEglise, I, 126). We know that this 
Gospel was the oook of the Judaeo-Christians. Its 
very name points to the existence at the same date of 
another ('Ihristian community, recruited from among 
the Gentiles. This, presumably, followed another 
Gospel which Clement of Alexandria calls “ the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians (On the Gospel of the 
Ej^ptians, see Harnack, Chronologic dcr altchrist- 
li^en Litteratur, I, 1, pp. 612-22; on the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, ibid., pp. 631-49.) Tliis writer 
quotes it along with the Gospel according to the He- 
brews ” . However, he clearly distinguishes both from 
the canonical Gospels, which shows that those two 
apocrypha were then mere relics of the past, or at least 
were ohl enough to be entitled to some consitleration 
in spite of their uncanonical character. Some WTiters, 
as Bardenhewer (Geschichte der altchrisl lichen Litcr- 
atur, I, 3S7), think that the “ Gospel according to the 
Egyptians” owed its name to its diffusion among the 
Egyptians throughout the land, in contradistinction 
to some other Gospel, canonical or uncanonical, in use 
in Alexandria. In this case we might concliule fur- 
tlicrmore to the existence of a third Christian com- 
munity, consisting of native Egyptians, as it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that two Hellenistic communities 
would have used two different Gospels. But we have 
no evidence of a native Church having existed at as 
early a period as suggested by the elimination of the 
Gospel of the Egyptians from the canon at the time of 
Clement of Alexandria. ^ . 

Again, organized Christianity at an early date m 
Egypt is, indirectly at least, attested by the activity 
of the Gnostic schools in that country in the third and 
fourth decades of the second century. Eusebius is 
authority that ” Basilides the heresiarch ”, founder of 
one of these schools, came into prominence in the year 
134. Other Egyptian founders of such schools, Val- 
entinus and Carpocrates, belong to the same period. 
Valentinus had already moved to Rome in 140, under 
the pontificate of Pope Hyginus (Irena?us, Ady. 
Hajr., Ill, iv, 3), after having preached his doctrines in 
Egypt, his native country. As Duchesne (op. cit., I, 
331) well remarks, one cannot believe that these heret- 


ical mamfestations represent all the Alexandrine 
Christiamty. These schools, precisely because they 
are nothing but schools, suppose a Church, ” the Great 
Church”, as Celsus calls it; such aberrations, pre- 
cisely because labelled with their authors' names, tes- 
tify to the existence of the orthodox tradition in the 
country wlipe they originated. This tradition, from 
which heresies of such a power of diffusion could sepa- 
rate themselves without putting its very existence in 
jeopardy, must have been endowed with a vitality 
which cannot be accounted for without at least half a 
century of normal grow’^th and an organization under 
the guidance of strong and vigilant bishops. We 
may, therefore, safely conclude that as early as the 
middle decades of the first century there were in Alex- 
andria, and probably in the neighbouring nomes, or 
provinces, Christian communities consisting princi- 
pally of Hellenistic Jews and of those pious men 
(^o^oiJgevoi rhv ©e6v) who had embraced the tenets 
and practices of Judaism without becoming regular 
proselytes. These communities must have had some 
numerical importance, for on the one hand the Jews 
were exceedingly numerous (over one million) in 
Egypt, and particularly in Alexandria, where they 
constituted two-fifths of the whole population; and on 
the other hand the philosophical eclecticism that gen- 
erally prevailed in Alexandria at that time co-oper- 
ated in favour of Christian ideas with the great doc- 
trinal tolerance then obtaining throughout Judaism, 
to the extent, indeed, as Duchesne tersely puts it, that 
one might think like Philo or like Akiba, believe in the 
resurrection of the flesh or its final annihilation, expect 
the Messias or ridicule that hope, philosophize like 
Ecclesiastes or like the Wisdom of Solomon (op. 
cit., 1, 122) . Along with this judaizing Church, whose 
hopes and expectations were centred in Jerusalem 
and the Temple, who accepted Christianity and yet 
continued to observe the Law, there was anotlier 
Church, decidedly Gentile — we might say, Christian — 
in its character and aspirations, as well as in its prac- 
tices. It is difficult to surmise what the relations of 
those two Churches to one another were in their de- 
tails. It is very probable that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple by Titus, by putting an end to 
the hopes of many among tlie judaizinjj Church, 
brought them over to the Great Church, which hence- 
forth gained rapidly in numbers and prestige and soon 
became the only orthodox Christian Church. 

2. Chronolofpf of Early Episcopate. — Eusebius, both 
in his Chronicle” and his “Ecclesiastical History” 
(cf. Harnack, “Chronologic der altchristlichen Litter- 
atur”, I, 1, pp. 70-208), registers the names and years 
of pontificate of ten bishops supposed to have occupied 
in succession the See of Alexandria prior to the acces- 
sion of Demetrius (188-9). Those names he took 
from the now lost “ Chronography ” of Julius Afri- 
canus, who visited Egypt in the early portion of the 
third century. They are as follows: Anianus, 22 
years; Abilius, 13; Cerdo, 11; Primus, 12; Justus, 
11; Eumenes, 13; Marcus, 10; Celadion, 14; Agrip- 
pinus, 12; Julianus, 10. Dates are also given, each 
tiishop being entered under the year of reign of the 
Roman Emperor in which his accession took place. 
Thus Anianus is entered under the eighth year of Nero 
(a. d. 62-3). It seems certain, however, that these syn- 
chronistic indications do not belong to the list as found 
by Julius Africanus, but were computed by himself, 
from Demetrius down, on the years of pontificate of 
the several bishops. The same writer (Harnack, 
“Chronologie”, I, 1, p. 706) is authority for another 
tradition preserved also by Eusebius, to the effect that 
Christianity was first introduced in Egypt by St. Mark 
the Evangelist in the third year of Claudius (a. d. 43), 
only one year after St. Peter established liis see in 
Rome, and one year before Evodius hud been raised to 
the See of Antioch. Ho preached there his Gospel and 
founded Churches in Alexandria. Little is added by 
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Eusebius, viz. that, according to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Mark had come to Rome with St. Peter (probably 
after Agrippa’s death in 44), and that, according to 
Papias, after Peter’s death (probably 64), Mark had 
written there the Gospel that Dears his name (see Har- 
nack, Chronologie I, 1, pp. 652-3). This latter 
point is confirmed by Iremeus, op. cit.. Ill, i, 2: ‘'Post 
vero horum [Petri et Pauli] excessum, Marcus, dis- 
cipulus et interpres Petri, et ipse quae a Petro nuntiata 
erant per scrip ta nobis tradidit.’^ 

Other chronological traditions, often mere varia- 
tions of those just related, concerning the apostolate 
and death of St. Mark, have been handed down mostly 
by the Oriental compilers of chronicles. They are 
strongly legendary and often conflict with one another 
^d with the Eusebian traditions. In more than one 
instance they seem to have originated from a misun- 
derstanding of Eusebius’s text, of which we know there 
was a Coptic translation, or from an effort to harmon- 
ize or supplement the traditions reported (but not 
confirmed) bv that writer. Until these Oriental 
sources have oeen critically edited and their chronol- 
ogy brought out of its chaotic state, it is impossible to 
make use of them to any considerable extent. It 
seems, however, certain (1) that St. Mark died a mar- 
tyr, though the constant tradition that his martjn*dom 
was on Easter Day and on the 24th or 25th of April 
seems to be worthless, seeing that from the year 45 to 
the end of the finst century Easter never fell on either 
of those dates; (2) that, having temporarily left 
Egypt to go (or to return) to the Pentapolis, St. Mark 
appointed Anianus liis successor several years 
rior to his own death. Severus of Nesteraweh, a 
ishop of the ninth century, says that it was seven 
years before his martyrdom. It is remarkable that 
Eusebius, while stating that Anianus succeeded St. 
Mark in the eighth year of Nero (a.d. 62-3), does not 
mention Mark’s death (as in the case of St. Peter). 
Probably he had found no tradition on that point. 
The fact, however, that he gives Anianus as the first 
Bishop of Alexandria shows that, in his mind, the two 
events were not contemporaneous. For if Anianus had 
taken possession of the see on St. Mark’s death he 
would have been the second, and not the first, bishop. 
There is some reason to suspect the correctness of the 
traditions transmitted by Julius Africanus through 
Eusebius. The round number of ten bishops for a 
period of which we otherwise know nothing, the fact 
that in every case the pontificate consisted oi complete 
years only without extra months and days, the further 
fact that we find in that short list two pontificates of 
ten years, two of eleven, two of twelve, two of thirteen, 
which seems to indicate that the other two originally 
were fourteen years each — all this might suggest that 
the list of Julius Africanus is to some extent at least 
artificial, and based on a uniform number of twelve 
ears for each pontificate, giving a sum total of one 
undred and twenty years for the list. One might 
surmise that the list was originally supposed to start 
from St. Mark’s death, and that later on tlie enthrone- 
ment of Anianus was taken as its beginning, his pon- 
tificate being, as a consequence, increased by from four 
to eight years. Nor is it, perhaps, entirely fortuitous 
that the different recensions of the “Chronicon” of 
Eusebius (the Armenian recension, for instance) count 
so very near 144 years (12 X 12) from St. Mark’s arrival 
in Egypt to Demetrius. It would not be difficult to 
find other instances of chronologies of predocumentary 
times thus artificially rounded out on the basis of the 
numbers ten and twelve. 

We have, perhaps, a relic of an entirely different 
tradition in a remark to be found in the “Chronicon 
Orientale” of Peter Ibn RAhib, namely, that after the 
pontificate of Abilius there was a vacancy of three 
years, owing to the destruction of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem under Titus. If we had not the list of Julius 
Africanus, such a statement might not seem devoid of 


plausibility. As we have seen before, the first Chris- 
tian community of AJexandria consisted chiefly of 
Jews, and we should naturally suppose that its first 
pastors were chosen from among the Jews. At any 
rate they were regarded as Jews oy the Government. 
Now it IS known that, after the destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem^ Vespasian adopted measures of 
extreme rigour against the Jewish population of 
Egypt, lest they should try to make tneir temple of 
Leontopolis the national centre of their race, and thus 
defeat his very purpose in wiping out of existence the 
Temple of Jerusalem. It was not until a. d. 73, when 
this obnoxious temple was, in its turn, destroyed, that 
the persecution ceased, and the Jews were restored to 
their former privilege of free worship. Supposing that 
the predecessor of Abilius died a. d. 70, it would ap- 
pear likely enough that the see should have remained 
vacant during the time of the persecution. 

3. Nature of Early Episcopate . — There is much discus- 
sion as to the nature of the early episcopate of Egypt. 
Tradition seems to point to a collective episcopate con- 
sisting of twelve presbyters with a bishop at their head. 
St. Jerome, in a letter to Evan^lus (P. L., XXII, 
1 194), insisting on the dignity of the priesthood, says: 
“At Alexandria, from the time of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist to that of the Bishops Ileraclas and Dionysius 
pniddle of the third century] the presbyters of Alex- 
andria used to call bishop one they elected from among 
themselves and raiswl to a higher standing, just as the 
army makes an emperor, or the deacons call archdea- 
con, one from their own body whom they know to be of 
active habits.” This is confirmed by: (1) A passage 
of a letter of Severus of Antioch, written from Egypt 
between 518 and 538. Speaking of a certain Isaias 
who adduced an ancient canon to prove the validity of 
his episcopal ordination although performed by a 
single bishop, Severus says: “It was also customary 
for the bishop of the city famous for the orthodoxy of 
its faith, the city of the Alexandrines, to be appointed 
by priests. Later, however, in agreement with a 
canon which obtained everywhere, the sacramental 
institution of their bishop took place by the hands of 
the bishops.” (2) A passage ot the annals of Euty- 
chius, Melchite Patriarch of Alexandria who flourished 
in the early decades of the t^nth century: “St. Mark 
along with Ananias [Anianus] made twelve priests to l>e 
with the patriarch ; so that when this should be wanting 
they might elect one out of the twelve priests and the 
remaining eleven should lay their hands upon his head 
and bless him and appoint him patriarch; and 
should after this choose a man of note and make him 
priest with them in the place of the one who had been 
made patriarch from among the twelve priests, in such 
sort that they should always be twelve. This custom, 
that the priests of Alexandria should appoint the 
patriarch from the twelve priests, did not come to an 
end till the time of Alexander Patriarch of Alexandria, 
one of the three himdred and eighteen [the Fathers of 
Nicffia] who forbade the presbyters [in the future] to 
appoint the patriarch, but decreed that on the death 
of the patriarch the bishops should convene and appoint 
the patriarch, and he furthermore decreed that on the 
death of the patriarch they should elect a man of note 
from whichsoever place, from among those twelve 
priests or not . . . and appoint him” (tr. from the 
Arabic text ed. Cheikho, in “Corpus Script. Christ. 
Orientalium; Scriptores Arabici”, Ser. Ilia, tom. VI, 
95,96). Finally, we read in the apophthegms oi the 
Egyptian monk Poemen (Butler, “Lausiac History of 
Palladius”) that certain heretics came to Poemen and 
began to scoff at the Archbishop of Alexandria as having 
ordination (x^iporovlav) from priests. The old man did 
not answer, but he said to the brothers: “ Prepare the 
table, make them eat, and dismiss them in peace.” It 
is generally supposed that the heretics in question were 
Arians and really intended to make Popmen believe 
that the then Archbishop of Alexandria had been 
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ordained by priests, and St. Athanasius is supposed to 
have been that archbishop. Now, as it is a well- 
known fact that St. Athanasius was consecrated by 
bishops^ that accusation is considered one of the many 
calumnies the Arians used to spread against him. if 
this interpretation be true, the Lausiac text proves 
nothing for the nature of the early Alexandrian epis- 
copate. But it seems highly improbable that the 
Arians should have dared to assert what everyone in 
Egypt in the least familiar with contemporary events, 
must have known to be false. In fact the Lausiac 
text is susceptible of a more plausible interpretation, 
to wit, that the episcopal character of the Archbishop 
of Alexandria was to be traced to simple presbyters, 
while in other Churches the Apostolic succession had 
been transmitted from the very beginning through an 
uninterrupted line of bishops. In this ca^ the Lau- 
siac would be the oldest witness of the tradition trans- 
mitted by Jerome, Severus, and Eutychius, for Pcb- 
men flourished in the first half of the fifth century 
(Diet. (Christ. Biogr., s. v.), or even as early as the 
latter half of the Fourth century, if Charles Gore is 
right in his argument that Rufinus visited that holy 
hermit in 375 (Journal of Theological Studies, III, 
280). Moreover, that the bishops of Alexandria were 
originally not only elected, but also appointed, by 
presbyters is, indirectly at least, confirmed by an- 
other tradition for which Eutychius is authority, to 
wit, that, till Demetrius there was no other bishop in 
Egypt tlian the Bishop of Alexandria. This was 
denied by Sollerius (Hist. Chron. Patr. Alex., 8* = 
]0*) and others, but we shall see in tlic following 
section that their reasons arc not conclusive (cf. Har- 
nack, ‘*Miss. u. Ausbreitung^’, 2d ed., II, 133, n. 3). 
The tradition that the early Bishops of Alexandria 
were elected and appointed by a college of presbyters, 
is therefore, if not certain, at least highly probable. 
On the other hand it seems almost certain that that 
custom came to an end much earlier than Eutychius, 
or even Jerome, would have it. Significant is the fact 
that they disagree on the terminm ad quern; still more 
significant that Severus of Antioch is silent on that 
point. Besides, several passages of the works of Ori- 
gen and Clement of Alexandria can hardly be under- 
stood without supposing that the mode of episcopal 
election and ordination was then the same as through- 
out the rest of the Christian world (sec Cabrol m his 
“Diet, d'arch^ologie chri'^t.", s. v. Alexandrie: Elec- 
tion du Patriarche) . 

We may not dismiss the question without recalling 
the use which Presbyterians, since Selden, have made 
of that tradition to uphold their views on the early 
organization of the (-hurch. It suffices to say that 
their theory rests, after all, on the gratuitous assump- 
tion (to put it as mildly as possible) that the presby- 
ters who used to elect the Bishop of Alexandria, were 
priests as understood in the now current meaning of 
this word. Such is not the tradition; according to 
Eutychius himself, Selden 's chief authority, the priv- 
ilege of patriarchal election was vested not in the 
priests in general, but in a college of twelve priests on 
whom that power had been conferred by St. Mark. 
They were in that sense an episcopal college. Later 
on, when it became necessary to establisn resident 
bishops in the provinces, the appointees may have 
been selected from the college of presbyters, while still 
retaining their former quality of members of the epis- 
copal cmlege. So that, little by little, the power of 

E atriarchal election passed into the hands of regular 
ishops. The transfer would have been ^adual and 
natural; which would explain the incertitude of the 
witnesses of the tradition as to the time when the old 
order of things disappeared. Eutychius may have 
been influenced in his statement by the fourth Nicene 
canon. As for St. Jerome, he may have meant Deme- 
trius and Heraclas, instead of Heraclas and Dionysius, 
for he may have been aware of the other tradition 
V.-~23 


handed down by Eutychius, to the effect that those 
two patriarchs were the first to ordain bishops since St. 
Mark (see below). 

4. The Episcopate in the Provinces. — Delegated 
BisJiops or Itinerant Bishops. — We have said that 
according to an ancient tradition handed down by 
Eutychius, the Bishop of Alexandria was for a long 
time the only bishop in Egypt. Eutychius’s Words are 
as follows: “ From Annianus, who was appointed Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria by Mark the Evan^list, until 
Demetrius, Patriarch of Alexandria (and he was the 
eleventh patriarch of Alexandria) , there was no bishop in 
the province rs7!c — read provinces — see below] of Egypt 
[Arabic, Misr^and the patriarchs his predecessors had 
appointed no bishop. And when Demetrius l>ecame 
patriarch he appointed three bishops, and he is the 
first Patriarch of Alexandria who set the bishops 
over provinces. And when he died Heraclas was 
made Patriarch of Alexandria, and he appointed 
twenty bishops’* (translated from the edition of L. 
Cheikho, in “Corp. Script. Christ. Orient.: Script. 
Arabic!*’, ser. Ill, tom. VI, I, p. 96). It has been ob- 
jected against tliis tradition that the Emperor Ha- 
drian, writing to Servianus on the religious conditions 
of Egypt (Vopiscus, “Vita Saturnini* , 8), speaks of 
Christian bishops; but this letter is now generally con- 
sidered as a forgery of the third century (cf . Harnack, 
“ Mission u. Ausbreitung des C'hristentums ”, 2d ed., II, 
133, n. 3) , and even if it were genuine it would lie neces- 

S to know exactly w’hat Hadrian meant by the word 
}p; we shall see that it could be used in a sense 
rather different from the current meaning. A stronger 
objection is taken from the “Lives of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria ** by Severus of Ashmunein, where we read 
that three of the early patriarchs — C-erdo, Celadion, and 
Julian — were elected by bishops as well as by the people. 
It is far from certain, however, that the word hish>p in 
these three cases has its ordinary meaning. In the case 
of Cerdo the text reads: “When the priests and the 
bishops, who were representing the patriarch in the 
towns, heard of his death they were grieved, and they 
all went to Alexandria and, having taken counsel witn 
the orthodox people*', etc. It seems evident that 
these “ bishops *' were nothing but delegated bishops 
acting in virtue of a special and temporary, not an 
ordinary and permanent, delegation of powers as 
ordinary bishops (see below) ; for in this case delega- 
tion, being a matter of course, would not be men- 
tioned. They were not bishops in the ordinary can- 
onical sense of the word. In Celadion’s case the text 
says. “The bishops who were in Alexandria in those 
days ** — i. e., prooably, who were stationed there, re- 
sided there, wdiich certainly cannot be understood of 
ordinary bishops, whose residence W'ould have lieen 
in their respective dioceses. There was room for 
but one such bishop in Alexandria. Still clearer 
is the passa^ concerning Julian: “A party of bish- 
ops from tTie synod assembled wdth the people of 
Alexandria*’, etc. What was that synod? Evi- 
dently not a council w'hich happened to be in session, 
for in that case all certainly would have taken part in 
the election. Besides, if Celadion's predecessor had 
called a synod or council, Severus, or the author from 
whom he borrowed that mea^ bio^phy, would not 
have failed to sw^ell it with this important event. 
There seems to be no other solution than to see in that 
synod a body of presbyters or delegated bishops wlio 
were habitually in residence in Alexandria, but some 
of whom, being on the mission, were not able to take 
part in the election. There was, therefore, under the 
early Bishops of Alexandria, a body of men who could 
be called bishops, and yet had no ordinary jurisdic- 
tion, as is evidenced, first, by the express statement in 
Cerdo’s case and, secondly, by the fact that they usu- 
ally resided in Alexandria, as stated or implied in the 
other two cases. Such a body of men the twelve 
presbyters of Eutychius must have been; so that 
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those three passages, far from contradicting Euty- 
chius’s testimony, rather confirm it. We find, how- 
ever, a more direct confirmation of Eutychius’s state- 
ment in another, so far equally misinterpreted, passage 
of Severus. In the biography of Julian, the im- 
mediate predecessor of Demetrius, we read: ‘'After 
this patriarch, the Bishop of Alexandria did not re- 
main always there, but he used to go out secretly and 
orf^anize the hierarchy [yamim kahanat, literally, “ or- 
dain clergy '*], as St. Mark the Evangelist had done.” 
The same remark is to be found in the “Chronicon 
Orientale of Peter Ibn R4,hib, with the variation, 
“No bishop always remained in Alexandria ; and the 
omission of the last words “as St. Mark^' etc. We 
know that the words yausim kahanat have been so 
far rendered “ ordinationes sacerdotum faciebant” 
(Renaudot, Hist. Patr. Alexandr., p. 18), “ordained 
priests (Evetts, “ Hist, of the Patriarchs of the C’op- 
tic Church of Alexandria” in Graffin-Nau’s “Patro- 
logia Orientalis”, I, 151). There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the word kalianat (plur. of kdhin) as a rule 
stands for bishops and deacons as well as for priests. 
That it really is so in this case is made clear from a com- 
parison among three versions of the same episode of 
the life of 8t. Mark. The author of the second biog- 
raphy in Severus’s work says that the Evangelist, see- 
ing that the people of Alexandria were plotting against 
his life, went out from their city (secretly, adds Sev- 
erus of Nesteraweh, Barges, op. cit., p. 56) and re- 
turned to the Pentapolis, where he remained two years, 
appointing bishops j priests, and deacons in all its 
provinces. The Melchite Martyrology of Alexandria, 
under 25 April, says that St. Mark went from Alexan- 
dria to Barca (Pentapolis) and beautified the churches 
of (lirist, “instituting bishops and the rest of the 
clergy [kahanat] of that country”. (It is evident that 
in the mind of the author of the latter passage kahanat, 
on the one hand, and “bishops, priests, and deacons”, 
on the other, are interchangeable.) Finally, in the 
“Chronicon Orientale”, where the same episode of St. 
Mark’s life is related, we find simply: “appointing 
clergy [kahanat] for them”, without special mention 
of the bishops. And the argument will appear all the 
more convincing if we notice that the remark of Ju- 
lian’s biography must have had in view the labours of 
St. Mark in the Pentapolis, when he added “as St, 
Mark the Evangelist had done”, for neither the Ori- 
ental nor any other sources record a further instance of 
ordinations performed by St. Mark outside of Alexan- 
dria. 

Before we dismiss this interesting passage of Juli- 
an’s biography, let us call attention to another detail 
of it. The patriarch is styled simply the Bishop of 
Alexandria, which shows that the source from which 
the remark was borrowed must belong to a time when 
the expressions archbishop and patriarch had not yet 
come into use. It may, theretore, be considereef as 
absolutely certain that, according to all the Oriental 
sources, there was from the times of St, Mark to Ju- 
lian’s death only one diocese in the whole territory of 
Egypt proper, namely, the Diocese of Alexandria, and 
only one bishop, the Bishop of Alexandria. That 
bishop was assisted by a college of presbyters. These 
were bishops to all intents and purposes, excepting 

i 'urisdiction, which they had by delegation only. If 
Cutychius calls them presbyters, it is l>ecause he found 
that word in the source he was using, possibly the very 
same in which the author of Julian’s bio^aphy found 

“Lives of the Patriarchs ”^y Severus of Ashmunein, 
they are called bishops, in agreement with the current 
use of the time when those biographies were first writ- 
ten down. On so much the Oriental sources agree, and 
substantially they confirm the traditions preserved by 
St. Jerome and Severus of Antioch. They disagree as 
to the number of presbyters created by St. Mark; 
Makrizi, who probably copied Eutychius, gives the 


same number (twelve) and does not speak of deacons. 
Severus’s second biography of St. Mark, Al-Makln, and 
the “Chronicon Orientale” say three presbyters and 
seven deacons. According to Severus of Nesteraweh, 
St. Mark “ ordained priests the sons of Anianus, who 
were but few, and eleven deacons”. It is impossible 
to reconcile these data. If Eutychius’s figure, as is 
very likely, has no historical foundation, it might be 
based on Mark, iii, 14. The number three in the other 
sources, if fictitious, might reflect the fourth canon of 
Nicsea. Although we have no means of determining, 
even approximately, to what extent Christianity had 
spread over Egyptian territory during the first two 
centuries of our era, there is hardly any doubt that the 
number of communities, as well as the area over which 
they were scattered, very much exceeded the propor- 
tions of an ordinary diocese of the primitive Church. 
Christianity, says (Element of Alexandria (Strom., VI, 
xviii, 167), has spread icarA Hdvos sal KiafjLijv Kal ‘ir6\iv 
wdaap, i. e. whole liouses and families have embraced 
the faith, which has found adherents in all classes of 
society. And this statement is borne out by Eusebius 
(Hist. EccL, VI, i), who says that in the year 202, dur- 
ing the Severian persecution, Christians were dragged 
to Alexandria, for trial dir’ Alyi^vrov Kal 
dirdarj^. It would seem that under ordinary circum- 
stances there must have been a call for an ordinary 
resident bishop at least in each of the three great 
provinces of Heptanomis (Middle Egypt), Thebais 
(Upper Egypt), and Arsinoe (the FayClm). 

But in Egypt, as elsewhere, the Church in its in- 
fancy naturally copied the political organization of the 
country, and Egypt, in that respect, was entirely dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Roman Empire. Rome, or 
rather Augustus, in taking possession of Egypt as his 
personal spoil, took in almost bodily the old political 
organization created by the Pharaohs and developed 
and strengthened by the Ptolemies, simply replacing 
the king by a prefect in whom, as his representative, aU 
authority^ judicial and military, was vested. That 
organization was characterized by the total absence of 
municipal institutions; no organized cities, as in the 
rest of the Roman Empire, no magistrates elected by a 
senate and governing in its name. The country was 
divided, as of old, into nomes, each of which W'as ad- 
ministered by a strategos (formerly, nomarch) under 
the prefect, though occasionally two nomes were tem- 
porarily unitetl under one strategos, or one nome was 
divided Iwtween two strategoi. The strategos ap- 
pointed all subaltern officials throughout the nome, 
subject to approval from the prefect, and transmitted 
to them his orders. In judicial matters they could 
initiate proceedings, but could deliver judgment only 
when specially empowered as delegates by the prefect. 
In each village there was a council of elders who 
acted as intermediaries for the payment of taxes, and 
were held responsible to the authorities of the nome 
for the good ortier of their fellow villagers; they had, 
however, no authority except by way of delegation. 
Alexandria was no exception to that rule; it was not 
until the reign of Septimius Severus that the city was 
granted a senate, and even then the citizens were not 
permitted to elect their own magistrates. The situa- 
tion was probably the same in other cities which at a 
still later perimi secured the privilege of a senate. For 
convenience’ sake the Ptolemies had grouped the 
nomes of Upper Egypt into one province governed by 
an epistrategos; the Romans at first did the same for 
the nomes of Middle Egypt (including the Arsinoite 
nome, the modem Fayum) and the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt. But this and other later arrangements of the 
nomes into provinces never affected the political or- 
ganization of the country. The epistrategoi were the 
usual delegates for many of the powers nominally ex- 
ercised by the prefect. They appointed the strategoi 
and other local officials, subject to confirmation by the 
prefect. In a general way they acted as intermedi- 
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fuies for the transmission to the authorities of the 
nome of the orders issued by the prefect (Milne, p. 4-6). 
In each nome there was a metropolis which was the 
residence of the strategos and, as such, the political 
centre of the nome. It was a religious centre as well, 
as it contained the chief sanctua^ of the special god 
of the whole nome. The chief priest in charge of that 
sanctuary naturally ruled in religious matters over all 
the secondary temples scattered throughout the terri- 
tory of the nome. There was in Alexandria a “High- 
Priest of Alexandria and all Egypt ”, appointed by the 
emperor, and probably a Roman, like Uie prefect upon 
whom he depended and whose substitute he was in 
religious matters. He had supreme authority over 
the priests and control of the temple treasures all over 
Egypt. In course of time, particularly under Diocle- 
tian, several changes took place in that organization; 
but these changes affected in no way the workings of 
the administration of the country, which, through a 
chain extending from the prefect to the last and least 
subaltern of the smallest village, brought every inhab- 
itant under the control of the imperial prefect. 

A more striking example of centralized power can 
hardly be imagined: one master, supreme in all 
branches of administration; lictw^n him and the 
people, intermediaries who transmit his orders, but 
never act except on his behalf, and refer to him all 
cases of any importance. Such, also, was the organ- 
ization of the Coptic Church in the first one hundred 
and twenty years of its existence: one master only, 
one seat and source of jurisdiction, one judge — the 
Bishop of Alexandria. It is, therefore, this fullness of 
jurisdiction rather than the fullness of the priesthood — 
nlenitudo sacerdotii — that is understood by the title of 
oishop. The presbyters who elect the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, also have the fullness of the priesthood, but 
they have no jurisdiction of their own. We found 
them temporarily in charge in the provinces, but they 
were acting in behalf of the bishop; and for that rea- 
son, in the older sources, they are not called bLsh^s. 
With Demetrius (18S-232) a new era opens. The 
bishops of Alexandria, we have seen, began to leave 
the city secretly, an<l ordained bishops, priests, and 
deacons everywhere, as St. Mark himself had done 
when he went to the Pentapolis. The word aerretly is 
sug^stive of times of persecution (cf. Abraham 
E^ellensis, “Eutychius vindicatus”, 126; Renaudot, 
“ Hist. Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum ”, I). It woukl 
seem that this new departure of Demetrius took place 
in the very first years of the third century, when the 
Severian persecution broke out. The dangers then 
threatening the Christian communities — which by 
this time had greatly increased in all parts of Egypt — 
may have been the chief consideration that prompted 
the bishop to come to the assistance of his flock by 
giving it permanent pastors (see, however, Harnack, 
“Mission^', II, 137, note 2, quoting Schwartz). Ac- 
cording to the tradition of Eutychius, Demetrius 
created three bishops; Heraclas (232-48), as many as 
twenty. The numWr of bishops so increased, under 
Dionysius (248-65), Maximus (265-82), Theonas (282- 
300), Peter Martyr (300-11), Achillas (312), and Alex- 
ander (313-326), that the last of these could, in 320, 
muster nearly one hundred bishops against Arius 
(Socrates, Hist. Eccl., I, vi), from Egypt, Libya, and 
the Pentapolis. The Egyptian hierarchy was then fully 
organized (cf. Hamack, op. cit., II, 142), a fact which 
explains, and is explained by, the wholesale Christian- 
ization of Egypt during the third century. In spite, 
however, of that astonishing development of the 
hierarchy, the old institution of itinerant bishops had 
not yet entirely disappeared. It happened often dur- 
ing the persecutions that bishops were incarcerated 
pending trial, and therefore were unable to hold ordina- 
tions. Their places were then filled by rrepto^evraf, 
or itinerant bishops ordained for that purpose, and 
resident in Alexandria when not actively engaged in 


their sacred functions. It was for liaving presumed 
to usurp the functions of such irepioSevral, that Mele- 
tius. Bishop of Lycopolis (in Upper Egypt) was cen- 
sured by the Patriarch Alexander, and finally con- 
demned and deprived of his jurisdiction by the Council 
of Nicapa (see Hefele-Leclercq, Hist, des Concilcs, 
Paris, 1907, I, 488-503, where all the sources are in- 
dicated). 

The existence of metropolitans (in the canonical 
sense of the word) in the Church of Egypt is a matter 
of considerable doubt (see Harnack, op. cit., II, 150, 
note 3, where reference is made to Schwartz, “ Athana- 
siana”, I, in “Nachricht. d. K. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 
zu Gottingen”, 1904, p. 180, and Liibeck, “Reichsein- 
theilung u. kirchliche Hierarchic”, pp. 109 sq., 116 
sqq.). If some bishops (which is very likely; see 
Hefele, “Conciliengcscliichte”, I, pp. 391, 392) bore 
that title, they could not have differed from the ordi- 
nary Egyptian bisliops in their relations to the Bishop 
of Alexandria. It is a well-known fact that the 
Bishop of Alexandria was wont to ordain not only his 
metropolitans, as did the other patriarchs, but also 
their suffragans, with the sole proviso that their elec- 
tion should have been sanctioned by their respective 
metropolitans (Hefele, op. cit., I, p. 393). St. Epi- 
phanius, writing of Meletius, whom he calls dpxitirlff- 
KOTOS (llaeres., Ixix, c. iii), by which he means really 
weimpt/b'kzn (Hefele, ibid.), says: “Hie quidem cseteris 
episcopis antecellens, secundum a Petro 
[Alcxandrino] dignitatis locum obtinebat, utpote illius 
adjutor set! eidem tamen subjectus et ad ipsum de re- 
bus ecclesiasticis referens” [He indeed, being pre- 
eminent over all the other bishops of Eg^t, hdd the 
position next in dignity to that of Peter (of Alexan- 
dria), as being his helper, yet subject to him and de- 
pendent on him in ecclesiastical affairs]. In what 
concerns Melctianism St. Epiphanius is not to Ik? im- 
plicitly trusted. In this case, however, his testimony 
IS probably correct; his words depict just such a con- 
dition of affairs as we should naturally expect from the 
general analogy of the church-organization with the 
civil government. The existence of the epistrategoi 
and the nature of their relations to the prefect of 
Egypt might well have suggested the appointment 
of metropolitans with just as limited an independ- 
ence of the Bishop of Alexandria as St. Epiphanius at- 
tributes to Meletius. 

Present State of the Coptic Church. — The 
Jacobite Church has thirteen dioceses in Egypt: Cairo, 
umler the Patriarch of Alexandria, with 23 churches 
and 35 priests; Alexandria, with a metropolitan, 
having charge also of the Provinces of Bohaireh ancl 
Menuiiyeh, 48 churches, 60 priests; the three provin- 
ces of Dakalieh, Sharkieh, and Gharbieh, 70 churches, 
95 priests; Gizeh and the Fayffm, 25 churches, 40 
priests; Beni-Suef, 24 churches, 70 priests; Minieh, 
40 churches, 90 priests; Sanabff, 32 churches, 65 
priests; Manfalfft, 28 churches, 55 priests; Assifft 
(metropolitan see), 25 churches, 66 priests; Abfftig 
(metropolitan see), 45 churches, 105 priests; Akhmim 
and Girgch (metropolitan see), 50 churches, 101 
priests; Kcneh, 24 churches, 48 priests; Luxor 
and Esneh (metropolitan see), 24 churches, 48 
priests. By way ot summary it may be said that 
the Jacobite Coptic Church has 1 patriarch, G met- 
ropolitans, 6 bishops, 856 priests, 449 churches, and 
about 600,000 soiils. There are in addition, out- 
side of Egypt, a metropolitan in Jerusalem, a bishop 
for Nubia and Khartum, a metropolitan and two 
bishops in Abyssinia. Some ten years ago the abbots 
of the monasteries of Moharrak (province of Assiilt), 
St. Anthonj^ St. Paul (both in the Arabian Desert), 
and Baramffs (in the desert of Nitria) were raised to 
the dignity of bishops. 

There are three categories of schools, (a) Church 
schools, under the patriarch (conser^^ative) : 1 ecclesip- 
tical college, 50 pupils; 6 boys' schools, 1100 pupils; 
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2 girls* schools, 350 pupils, (b) Tewfik schools, under 
the society of the same name (rather liberal and in 
opposition to the patriarch) : 1 boys* school, 290 pu- 
pils; 1 girls’ school, 140 pupils, (c) Private schools: 
5 bovs’ schools, 300 pupils; 1 girls’ school, 5 pupils. — 
In all 2235 pimils attend these Jacobite schools. 

The Uniat Church , — The Catholic, or Uniat, branch 
of the Coptic Church dates from 1741, when Benedict 
XIV, seeing that the patriarch and majority of the 
bishops coiud not be depended on to effectuate union 
with Rome, granted to Amba Athanasius, Coptic 
Bishop of Jerusalem, jurisdiction over all Christians of 
the Coptic Rite in Egypt and elsewhere. Athanasius 
continued to reside in Jerusalem, whence he ministered 
to his char^ in Egypt through his vicar-general, Jus- 
tus Maraghi. During his administration flourished 
Raphael Tuki, a native of Girgeh and an alumnus of 
the Urban (Propaganda) College at Rome. After a 
few vears of fruitful labours in his native land he was 
recalled to Rome (where he received the title of 
Bishop of Arsinoe) to superintend the printing of the 
Coptic liturgical books (Missal, 1746; Psalter, 1749; 
Breviary, 1750; Pontifical^ 1701; Ritual, 1763; 
Theotokiae, 1764). Athanasius was succeeded (1781) 
by John Farargi as Vicar Apostolic of the Coptic Na- 
tion, with the title of Bishop of Hypsopolis; but he 
never received episcopal consecration, tnere being no 
Catholic bishop of the Coptic Rite to perform it. The 
same can be said of his successor Matthew Righet, ap- 
pointed in 1788, and made Bishop of Uthina in 1815; 
he died in 1822, and was succeeded by Maximus Joed, 
also made Bishop of Utliina in 1824, and a few months 
later Patriarch of Alexandria, by decree of Leo XII, 
who, at the request of the Khedive Mehemet-Ali, had 
decided to restore the Catholic Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria. That decree, however, never went into 
effect, owing, apparently, to the opposition of Abra- 
ham Cashoor, then at Rome, where he had been con- 
secrated Archbishop of Memphis by the pope himself. 
Maximus died in 1831. His successor was Theodore 
Ab6-Karim, made Bishop of Alia in 1832, and ap- 
pointed Delegate and Visitator Apostolic of Abys- 
sinia in 1840. He died in 1854, and was succeeded in 
1856 by Athanasius Khffzam, Bishop of Maronia, who 
in turn was succeeded in 1866 by Agapius Bshai, 
Bishop of Cariopolis, representative of his nation at 
the Vatican (Council in 1869-70. Owing to regretta- 
ble differences with his flock, this bishop, more learned 
and pious than tactful, was recalled to Rome in, or 
soon after, 1878, and did not return to Egypt until 
1887, forty days before his death. During his ab- 
sence, and after his death, the Church was adminis- 
tered by an Apostolic visitator. Monsignor Anthony 
Morcos (not a Copt nor a bishop) with the title of pro- 
vicar Apostolic. His successor was also a simple 
Apostolic visitator and governed the Uniat Copts 
until 1895, when the Patriarchate of Alexandria was 
restored by Leo XIII (Litter. Apost. “Christi Dom- 
ini ”) with a bishop, Cyril Macaire, as Apostolic admin- 
istrator, and two suffragan sees, Ilermopolis (resi- 
dence at Minieh) and Thebes (residence at Tartah), 
which were entrusted respectively to Bishops Max- 
imus Sedfaoui and Ignatius Berzi, both consecrated in 
1896. In 1899 Bishop Cyril Macaire was promoted 
to the title and rank of Patriarch of Alexandria, 
with residence at Cairo, taking the name of Cyril 
II; he resided in 1908, and Bishop Sedfaoui was 
named administrator. The Uniat Coptic Diocese of 
Alexandria counts (Lower Egypt and Cairo) 2500 
souls, 4 churches or chapels, 14 priests (2 married), a 
petit etminaire with 8 pupils (under the direction of 
the Jesuits), and 1 school for boys (under the Christian 
Brothers). In the Diocese of Hermopolis (Middle 
Egypt) there are 2500 Catholics, 10 priests (4 married), 
7 churches or chapels, 12 stations, 9 schools for boys, 
with 240 pupils, and 1 for girls, with 50 pupils. The 
Diocese of Thebes (part of Upper Egypt) has 15,250 


souls, 31 priests (15 married), 35 churches or chapels, 18 
stations, 1 theological seminary (for all three dioceses), 
with 17 pupils, 21 schools for boys, with 240 pupils, 
and 5 schools for girls, with 253 pupils. In addition to 
thejibove-mentioned clergy and institutions, there are 
several houses of Latin religious (both men and women) 
whose members minister to the Catholic Copts. 

Kruger in Grande EncycL, s. v. Egliae copte: Crum in Real- 
encykl. fur prot. Theol. u. Ktrche, a. v. Koptiache Kirche (€oncise 
and complete, generally accurate) : Fuller in DuU. of Christ. 
Biogr.. s. v. Coptic Church; Stern in Ersch and Gruber, 
Encyclopddie der Wissenschaften u. Kiinste, s. v. Kopten, Kop- 
tiacheSpracheundLitteratur; Sollerius, Hiat. chronol.pcUnarch- 
arum Alex, in Acta SS., V or (new eel ) VII; DeS. Marco Ev- 
angelista in Acta S S., April, III (25 April); Macaire (Cyril 
II), Ilistoire de VSgliae d'Alexandrie depuxs St. Marc juaqu'ii noa 
joura (Cairo, 1874); Miaaionea Catholicce (Rome, 1907); Re- 
NAUDOT, De Patriarcha Alexandrino in his Liturgtarum Orien- 
talium Collectio, I; Rehkopf, VUce Patriarcharum Alexandnno- 
rum quinque, Sp>ecimen I (Leipzig, 1758): Spec. II (Leipzig, 
1759); Animadveraionea hiatonco-criticce an vitas Patriarcharum 
Alex. acre, pnmi et aecundi. Spec. Ill (I^eipzig, 1759); Renau- 
DOT, Hiatoria 'j^riarcharum Alexandrinorum Jacobitarum, etc. 
(Paris, 1713); Lequien, Onena Chriatianua, II; De patriarchatu 
Alexandrino, 329-86 (preceded by a map), 387-512, and 513- 
640; Nealf:, History oj the Holy Eastern Church; Patriarchate of 
A lerondria (London, 1847); Buti^k, The Ancient Coptic Churches 
M Egypt (Oxford, 1884); Butcher, The Story of the Church of 
Egypt (London, 1897); Fowler, Christian Egypt, Past, Present, 
and Future (2d ed., London, 1902). 

Original Sources. — Zotenberq, tr., Chronique de Jean 4vcque 
de Nikiuu, texte Hhiopien in Notices et extraita dea manuaenta de la 
Bibliothtque National e.'KXiy, 125-^5, 188.3 (for the peiiod be- 
ginning with Diocletian) — cf. Zotenuero, La Chronique de Jean 
ivf'quede Nikiou, extract from Journal Aaiatique (Paris, 1879); 
Sevbrub, Bishop of Ashmunein, History of the Patriarchs of the 
Coptic Church of Alexandria, St. Mark to Benjamin (661) text 
and tr. by Evetts in Graffin-Nait, Patrologia Orientahs, I, 11, 
IV; also text only, for the same period, by Skybold in Corpus 
Script. Christ. Orientalium; Senptorea Arahici, ser. ,3, torn IX; 
Sevbkuh, Bishop of Ashmunein, Ri^futatton deSa’id Jim Batnk 
(EutychiuHl; Le hire des coneilea. text and tr. by ('hfhli, in 
Graffin-Naij, Pair. Orient., Ill, 2; Seldbn, Eutyehii ^Egyptii 
PcUriarchce Orthodoxorum Alexandrtm, etc., eecleaicp soar ongines 
(London, 1642); Abraham Ecchelucn sis, Eutychiua Patriarcha 
vindvcatua (Rome, 1661); Ki’TYriiius (Sv'in Ibn Batrik, 
Melchite Patriarch of Alexandria), Annala, Arabic text ed. 
Cheikho in C. S. C. O.: Script. Arabict, ser. 3, VI, earlier edi- 
tion of the same by Pouocke (2 vols., 4to, Oxfonl, 1658, 1659 ); 
Peter Ibn Rahib (also known as AbO Shakir), Chronieon 
Orientate, Arabic text and Latin tr. by Cheikho in C. S. C. O., 
Senptorea Arabict, ser. 3, 11 (1903); there is also a Latin tr. by 
Abraham Ecchellenhis (Paris, 1651, 1685), corrected by Jos. 
Sim. Ahbemani (Venice. 1749); Makrizi (fourteenth-century 
Mahommedan writer), Geachichie der Coptev, ed Wi stenff.ld 
(Gottingen, 1845); V^ansleb, Hiatoire de VEgh^e d’ Alexandne 
jondieparSt Mare, chiefly from AbO^l-Barakat (Pans, 1077); 
Aaf) Salih, The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, text and tr 
by Butler (Oxford, 1895); Barqeb, HomHie aur St Marc, 
Apotre et EvangUiate (Paris, 1877) [by Sevkruh of N es- 
ter a weh]. 

General Works on l.ater History of Egypt — Milne, History 
of Egypt under Roman Rule (New York, 1898); Btttlfh, The 
Arab Conmieat of Egypt etc (London, 1^2)* Poole, Hist of 
Egypt in the M.A. (New York, 1901); Lane, Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1860); Klunzingkk, Bilder auaOberagypten ( 1877), tr. 
Upper Egypt, Its People and Its Products (New York, 1878). 

VI. Coptic Litekatuke, the literature of Chris- 
tian Egypt, at first written in the Coptic language 
and later translated into, or written outright in, 
Arabic. That literature is almost exclusively reli- 
gious, or rather (with the exception of the Gnostic 
writings and a few magical texts) ecclesiastical, either 
as to its contents (Bible, lectionaries, martyrologies, 
etc.) or as to its purpose (grammars and vocabularies 
composed with reference to the ecclesiastical books). 
Tlius defined, however, Coptic literature is by no 
means the ec^uivalent of literature of the Egyptian 
Church, as this would include as well the Gre^ writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the C'hurch, and other Greek 
monuments of Egyptian origin. They will be found 
under the headings of their respective authors ; see for 
instance Alexandeb; Athanasius; Clement of Al- 
exandria; Cyril of Alexandria; Origen; Theo- 
PHiLUs, Patriarch of Alexandria, etc. 

T/ic Coptic Language is an offspring of the Egyptian, 
or rather it is that very same language in the various 
popular forms it had evolved when Egypt as a whole 
became Christian (third and fourth centuries). Con- 
sequently it appears in several dialects: the Sahidic 
(formerly callecl Theban), or dialect of Upper Egypt 
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(Arab. Esaa^id^ “the high’O; the Akhmimic, origi- 
nally in use in the province of Akhmim, afterwards su- 
TOrseded by Sahiaic ; the FayfUnic, or dialect of the 
Fay flm ; the Middle Egyptian ; and the Bohairic (for- 
merly Memphitic), i. e. the dialect of Bohaireh or 
the Region of the Lake (Marint?), a name now ap- 
plied to the north-western province of the Delta, of 
which Damanhflr is the seat of government. From 
the literary point of view the Sahidic and the Bohairic 
are by far the most important, although, as we shall 
see, the most ancient, and in some respects most valu- 
able, Coptic manuscripts are in the Akhmimic dialect. 
The question of priority between these dialects — if 
understood of the greater or lesser similarity which 
they bear to the respective dialects of the ancient 
Egyptian from which they are derived, or of the time 
when they first came into use as ("hristian dialects — 
cannot, in the opinion of the present writer, be safely 
decided. All we can say is that we have no Bohairic 
manuscript or literary monument as old as some 
Sahidic manuscripts or literary monuments. The 
Coptic alphabet, some letters of which are peculiar to 
the one or the other of the dialects, is the Greek alpha- 
bet increased by six or seven signs borrowed from the 
1 )emot ic to express sounds or combinations of sounds 
unknown to the Greeks. On the other hand, some of 
the Greek letters, like S and never occur except in 
C»reek words. In all (’optic dialects Greek words are 
of frequent occurrence. Some of these undoubtedly 
had crept into the popular language even before the 
introduction of (-hristianity, but a good many must 
have been introduced by the translators to express 
ideas not familiar to the ancient Egyptians, or, as in 
the case of the particles, to give more suppleness or 
roundness to the sentence. Almost any Greek verb of 
common occurrence could be used in Coptic by prefix- 
ing to its infinitive auxiliaries, which alone were in- 
flected. Thus, also, abstract substantives could be 
obtained by joining a Greek adjective to certain Coptic 
abstract prefixes, as, mei-agathoay ^odness, kindness. 
Freq\iently a Greek word is used along with its Coptic 
equivalent. Greek words which had, so to R|>eak, ac- 
quired a right of citizenship, were often used to trans- 
late other Greek words such as for gAyiSy 
for d<>pa. The relation of Coptic to (ircek, from that 

E )int of view, is about the same as that of French or 
nglish to Latin, although in lesser proportion. 
Scripture and Ajxicrypria. — (ireek being the original 
language of the Church of Egvpt, the first Coptic lit- 
erary productions were naturally translations from the 
Greek. Undoubtedly the most important of such 
translations was that of the Bible into the several dia- 
lects spoken by the various native Egyptian commu- 
nities. For these see Versions op the Bible. The 
Apocrypha were also translated and widely diffused, 
judging from the many fragments of manuscripts, es- 
pecially in Sahidic, which have reached us. Such 
translations, however, unlike the versions of the Bible, 
are far from being faithful. The native imagination 
of the translators invariably leads them to amplify and 
embellish the Greek original. Among the Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament we must mention, first, the 
“Testament of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in Bo- 
hairic, published by Prof. I. Guidi in the “ Rendiconti 
della Reale Accademia doi Lincei". 18 March, 1900: 
“II testo copto del Testamento di Abramo’'; and 22 
Apr., 1900: “11 Testamento dTsaaco e il Testamento 
di Giacobbe (testo Copto)*'; then three Apocalyp^s 
of late Jewish origin: one anonymous (in Akhmimic) 
and the other two attributed to Elias (Akhmimic and 
Sahidic) and Sophonias (Sahidic). They have been 
published by G. Steindorff in Gebhardt and Harnack's 
“Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur", N. S., II; “Die Apokalypse 
des Elias: Eine unbekannte Apokalypse und Bruch- 
stilcke der Sophonias-Apokalypse’* (text and transla- 
tion, Leipzig, 1899). Part of the same texts had 


already been published and translated by Bouriant, 
“Les Papyrus d'Akhmlm” in “M6moires publi6s par 
les membres de la Mission Arch^ologique Frangaise au 
Caire", I (1881-4), pp. 261 sqq. and by Stem, “Die 
koptische Apokalypse des Sophonias" in “Zeit- 
schrift fur agyptische Sprache", etc., XXIV (1886), 
pp. 115 sqq. There is also a Sahidic fragment of an 
Apocalypse of Moses- Adam published by G. Schmidt 
and Harnack (“ Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Preuss. 
Akad.d. Wiss.*^ 1891, p. 1045) and one in Sahidic, too, 
of the Fourth Book of Esdras, published by Leipoldt 
and Violet (“Ein sahidisches Bruchstuck d. vierten 
Esrabuches" in “Texte u. Untersuchungen", N. S. 
XI, 1 5.). 

The New Testament class is of course much more 
largely represented. Several apocryphal writings of 
the Gospel class have been published oy F. Robinson, 
“Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, Translations together 
with the texts of some of them" etc., (Cambridge, 
1896 (Texts and Studies, IV, 2). The chief docu- 
ments reproduced in this work are the “Life of the 
Virgin" (Sahidic), the “ Falling Asleep of Maiy** (Bo- 
hairic and Sahidic), and the “Death of St. Joseph" 
(Bohairic and Sahidic). The “Life of the Virgin" is 
somewhat similar to the “Protevangelium Jacobi". 
The “Falling Asleep of Mary" exists also in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, and the Coptic texts may 
serve to throw light on the relations of these various 
recensions and on the origin of the tradition. The 
only other known text of the “ Death of St. Joseph ’ ' is 
an Arabic one, more closely related to the Bohairic 
than to the Sahidic text. There is also among the 
papyri preserved at Turin a Sahidic version of the 
“Acta Pilati" published by Fr. Rossi, “I PapiriCopti 
del Museo Egizio di Torino" (2 vols., Turin, 1887-92), 
I, fasc. 1, “IlVangelo di Nicodemo". Some Sahidic 
fragments published by Jacoby (“ Ein neiies Evangel- 
ium fragment", Strasburg, 1900), and assigned by him 
to the Gospel of the Egyptians, are thought by Zahn to 
belong to the Gospel of the Twelve [Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, XI (1900), pp. 361-70]. To the Gospel of 
the Twelve Revillout assigns not only the Strasburg 
fragments and several of those published both by him- 
self (“Apocryphes coptes du Nouveau Testament, 
Textes", Paris, 1870) and Guidi (see below), but also a 
good many more Pari.s fragments which he publishes 
and translates. Other Paris fragments Revillout 
thinks belong to the Gospel of St. Bartholomew (Les 
Apocryphes coptes ; I, Les Evangiles des douze Apo- 
tres et de S. Barth61emy" in Graffin-Nau, “Patro- 
logia Orientalis", II, 1, Paris, 1907). However, be- 
fore the publication of Revillout appeared, the Paris 
texts had been published by Lacau, who found them 
to belong to five different codices corresponding to as 
many different writings all referring to the ministry or 
Passion and Resurrection of Christ. One would be 
the Gospel of Bartholomew and another the Apoca- 
lypse of the same Apostle (“Fragments d 'Apocryphes 
de la Biblioth^que Nationale" in “M^moires de la 
Mission frangaise d*arch4ologie orientale", Cairo, 
1904). According to Leipoldt we have the first evi- 
dence of a Coptic recension of the “Protevangelium 
Jacobi" in a Sahidic folio published by him [Zeit- 
schrift ftir Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, VI (1905), 
pp. 106, 107]. 

The apocryphal legends of the Apostles are still 
more numerous in the Coptic literature, where they 
constitute a group quite distinct and proper to Egypt, 
which seems to be their original home, altnough in vast 
majority translated from Greek originals into the Sahi- 
dic dialect. They were alw*ays popular, and long 
before Coptic ceased to be universally understood, 
some time between the eleventh and fourteenth cen- 
tury, they were translated into Arabic and then from 
Arabic into Ethiopic. Among the principal are the 
Preachings of St. James, son of Zebedee, St. Andrew. 
St. Philip, Sts. Andrew and Paul, and Sts. Andrew and 
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Bartholomew; the Martyrdoms of St. James, son of 
Zebedee, St. James the Less, St. Peter, St. Paul; also 
the life by the Pseudo-Prochoros and the fjbtrdaraais 
of St. John and a Martyrdom of St. Simon (different 
from the documents generally known under the names 
of Preaching** and “Martyrdom** of that Apostle, 
and of which short fragments only have been preserved 
in Coptic). The texts of all these have been pub- 
lished by Professor I. Guidi in his “ Frammenti Copti '* 
(Rendiconti della Realc Accademia dei Lincei, III and 
IV, 1887-88). and “Di alcune pergamene Saidiche** 
(Rendiconti della R. Acc. dei Lincci, Classe di Scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, II, fasc. 7, 1893), and the 
translations in the same author’s “Gli atti apocrifi 
degli Apostoli *’ (Giomale della Society Asiatica Ital- 
iana, vol. II, pp. 1-66, 1888), and in his “Di alcune 
Pergamene*’, just mentioned. The same documents 
have been to no small extent supplemented from St. 
Petersburg manuscripts by Oscar v. Lemm, in his 
“Koptische apocryphc Apostelacten ** in “Melanges 
Asiatiques tir6s du Bulletin do I’Acad^mie imp6riale 
de St P4tersbourg**, X, 1 and 2 [Bulletin, N. S., I and 
III (XXXIII and XXXV), 1890-92]. 

We close this section with the mention of two docu- 
ments of more than usual interest: first, seven leaves 
of papyrus (Berlin P. 8502) of the vpa^is Uirpov and 
a considerable portion of the Acta Pauli (Heidelberg 
Copt. Papyrus 1), in their original form (i. e. including 
the so-called “ Acta Pauli et Theclse **). Both of these 
documents have been published, translated into Ger- 
man, and thoroughly discussed by C. Schmidt [“Die 
alten Petrusakten **, etc. in “Texte u. Unters.**, N. S., 
IX (1903) ; “ Acta Pauli *’, Leipzig, 1904, 2 vols. (yol. II, 
photographic reproduction of the Coptic text) ; 2d edit, 
(without photographic plates), Leipzig, 1905, 1 vol.]. 

Patrology, — Ante-Nicene Fathers. — ^But few Coptic 
translations from the Ante-Nicene Fathers have been 
preserved. As Dr. Leipoldt justly remarks, when the 
native Church of Egypt began to form its literature, 
the literary productions of the early Church had lost 
much of their interest. We have, however, two frag- 
ments of the letters of Ignatius of Antioch, published 
by Pitra (Anal, sacra, 255 sqq.) and Lightfoot (Apost. 
Fathers, TI, III, London, 1889, 277 sq(p) and several 
of the “ Shepherd ** of Hermas, published by Leipoldt 
(Sitzungsberichtc der K, Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. in 
Berlin, 1903, pp. 261-68), and Delaporte [Revue de 
rOrient Chretien, X (1905), pp, 424-33; XI (1906), 
pp. 31^1], and, what is more, two papyrus codices in 
Akhmimic dialect, one (Berlin) of the fourth, and the 
other (Strasburg) of the seventh or eighth century, 
both containing the first epistle of Clement to the Cor- 
inthians under its primitive title (Epistle to the 
Romans). The Berhn codex, which is almost com- 
plete, has just been pubUshed, with a German transla- 
tion and an exhaustive commentary, by C. Schmidt 
(Der 1. Clemensbrief in altkoptischer Ueberlieferung 
untersucht u. herausgegeben, Leipzig, 1908). Ex- 
tracts from the commentaries of Hippolytus of Rome, 
Irenaeus, and Clement of Alexandria are to be found in 
the famous Bohairic catena (dated a. d. 888) of Lord 
Zouche*s collection (Parham, 102; published by de 
Lagarde, “Catenaj in Evangclia iEgyptiaca c|u» super- 
sunt**, Gottingen, 1886). But it is very likely that 
this manuscript was translated from a Greek catena^ 
and consequently it does not show that the writing of 
those Fathers existed independently in the Coptic liter- 
ature. Clement of Alexandria, in any case, and also Or- 
igen, were considered as heretics, which would explain 
their absence from the repertory of the Coptic Church. 

Post-Nicene Fathers. — The homilies, sermons, etc., 
of the Greek Fathers from the Council of Nicaea to that 
of Chalcedon were well represented in the Coptic literar 
ture, as we may judge from what has come down to us 
in the various aialects. In Bohairic we have over forty 
complete homilies or sermons of St. John Chrysostom, 
several of St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Gregory Nazian- 


zen, Theophilus of Alexandria, and St. Ephra^ the 
Syrian, while in Sahidic we find a few complete writ- 
ings and a very large number of fragments, some quite 
considerable, of the homiletical works of the same 
Fathers and of many others, like St. Athanasius, St. 
Basil, Proclus of Cyzicus, Theodotus of Ancyra, Epi- 
phanius of Cyprus, Amphilochius of Iconium, Severi- 
anus of Gabala, CtoI of Jerusalem, Eusebius of Caesa- 
rea, and the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. Libe- 
rius of Rome and St. Ephraem are also represented by 
several fragments of sermons. We need not say that 
these writings are not infrequently spurious, and that 
they can in no case be held up as models of translation. 

The Bohairic part of this great mass of literature is 
still almost entirely unedited, we might say unexplored. 
Two sermons of St. Ephraem have been published, 
one, on the adulterous woman of the Gospel, by Guidi 
(Bessarione, Ann. VII, vol. IV, Rome, 1903), the other 
(fragment) on the Transfiguration by Budge (Proceed- 
ings of the Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology, IX , 1887, PP- 317 
sqq.). Budge published also a large fragment of an 
encomium on Eli i ah the Tishbite attributed to St. 
John Chrysostom (Transactions of the Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
IX, 1893, pp. 355 ff.), and Am^lineau, a sermon of St. 
Cyril of Alexandria on death (“ Monuments pour servir 
k I’Histoire du Christianisme en Egypte aux IV® et V® 
si^cles — M6moires publi6s par les Membres de la Mis- 
sion Arch6ologiaue Fran^aise au ("aire, IV, 1888). 
As for the Sahiuic portion, two homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom, of doubtful genuineness if not altogether 
spurious, and all the homiletical fragments of the 
Turin museum, were published and translated into 
Italian by Fr. Rossi in his “ Papiri Coptici del Museo 
Egizio di Torino** (2 vols., Turin, 1887-92), and quite 
a number of fragments, often unidentified, were pub- 
lished in the catalogues of the various collections of 
Coptic manuscripts, principally in the catalogue of the 
Borgian collection by Zoega (“Catalogus codicum 
copticorum manuscriptorum**, etc., Rome, 1810; 
Latin translations generally accompany the texts). 
Among the Sahidic versions of Greek writings of 
this class and period we must mention, in view of 
their importance, first, a fragment of the *AyxvptoT6s 
of St. Epiphanius (J. lioipoldt, “ ‘ Epiphanios ’ von 
Salamis ‘Ancoratus*, in Saidischer Uebersetzung'* in 
“Berichte d. philol.-hist. Klasse d. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
zu Leipzig**, 1902); secondly, several fragments of the 
lost Festal Letters of S. Athanasius (C. Schmidt, “ Der 
Osterbrief des Athanasius vom Jaiire 367 ** in “ Nach- 
richte d. K. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Philol.- 
Hist. Kl.*’, 1898; “Ein Neues Fragment des Oster- 
briefes des Athanasius vom Jahre 367*’, Gottingen, 
1901 ; O. V. Lemm, “ Zwei koptische Fra^ente aus 
den Festbriefen des heiligen Athanasius"’ in “Re- 
cueil des travaux r^dig('s en mdmoire du jubil6 scicn- 
tifique de M. Daniel Chwolson**, Berlin, 1899). 

Post-CUialcedon Fathers. — Only a few of these had 
the honour of a place in Coptic literature. The separa- 
tion of the Church of Egjmt from the Catholic world 
was complete after the deposition of her patriarch 
Dioscurus (451), and, in spite of the efforts of the 
Byzantine Court to bring back E^pt to unity by for- 
cing orthodox pontiffs on her and by other means of 
coercion, the native Eg 3 rptians stubbornly refused 
their allegiance to the “ intruders *', and from that time 
on would have nothing to do with the Greek world, the 
very name of which b^ame an abomination to them. 
The chief exception was in favour of the works of 
SeveruH, the expelled Monophysite Patriarch of Anti- 
och, who had taken refuge and died in Ef^t. We 
have a complete encomium of his on St. ^chael, in 
Bohairic, published by E. A. Wallis Budge (“St. 
Michael the Archangel: Three Encomiums*’ etc., 
London, 1894), several fragments of homilies in Sahi- 
dic, and a letter in Bohairic to the Deaconess Anasta- 
sia (cf. Wright, “Catalogue of Syriac manuscripts in 
the British Museum **, No. DCCCCL, 10). We may 
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also mention here a panegync of St. George, Martyr, 
by Theodosius, Monophysite Bishop of Jerusalem 
(a. after 453)^ published and translated into English 
by E. A. Wallis Budge, “ The Martyrdom and Miracles 
of St. George of C^padocia (Oriental Text Series, I, 
London, 1888). The constant political agitation in 
which the Monophysite successors of Dioscurus were 
involved accounts probably for the almost complete 
absence of their works from Coptic literature in gen- 
eral and in particular from this section. The only 
homilies or sermons we can record are, first, a semon 
on the Assumption of the Virgin (already mentioned 
among the Apocrypha) and an encomium on St. Mich- 
ael by Theodosius (the latter published by Budge, 
“Three Encomiums mentioned above), both in 
Bohairic and probably spurious; also a Sahidic frag- 
ment of a discourse pronounced by the same on the 
11th of Thoth; secondly, a sermon on the Marriage at 
Cana, by Benjamin, in Bohairic; thirdly, the first ser- 
mon of Mark II on Christ’s Burial, also in Bohairic. 
Rarer still are the sermons or homilies by other bish- 
ops of Egypt. The only two names worthy of mention 
are those of John, Bishop of Parallou (Burlos), and 
Rufus of Shotep, both of unknown date; of the former 
we have one short Sahidic fragment of a discourse on 
“St. Michael and the blasphematory books of the 
heretics that are read in the orthodox churches ” ; of 
the latter, several important fragments of homilies on 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, also in 
Sahidic. (See Martyrs; Monastictsm.) 

Church Discipline . — Among the various early col- 
lections of Apostolic precepts and church regulations 
which the (-opts incorporated from the Greek into 
their native literature, we shall mention : — 

(1) The Didache. — It is true that up to the present 
this document is not known to be extant in Coptic 
except in so far as chapters iv-xiv of the Apostolic 
Church Ordinance (see below) are but a paraphrase of 
the first four chapters of the Didache as revealed to us 
by Bryennios. Towards the end of the last century, 
however, the first part of the Didache (ehapters i-x, 
the so-called “ Duse Via* *’) was discovered imbcdde<l in 
Shenfite’s Arabic life published by Am^lineau (Monu- 
ments pour servir h Thistoire de I’E^pte chr^tienne 
aux IV® et V® sidclcs. Vie de Sclmoudi pp. 289 sqq., 
in “ M^moires public's par les membres de la Mission 
archeologique franejaise au Caire”, IV, Paris, 1888); 
and although that insertion is in Arabic, like the rest of 
the Life, its grammar is so thoroughly Coptic that 
there can be no doubt that it, also, was translated from 
a Coptic original. For further detail see Iselin and 
Heusler, who were first to make the discovery (“ Einc 
bisher unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der Apos- 
tellehre” in “Texte u. Untersuchungen”, XIII, I, 
1895), and U. Benigni, who, three years later, (juite 
independently from Iselin and Heusler, had reached 
the same conclusions [Didache Coptica: *Duarum 
viarum ’ recensio Coptica monastica per arabicam ver- 
sionem superstes, 2d ed., Rome, 1899 (Reprint from 
“ Bes8iu*ione ”, 1898)]. 

(2) The so-called Apostolic Church Ordinance, con- 
sisting of thirty canons, and extant both in Bohairic 
and in Sahidic. The former text was published and 
translated into English by H. Tat tarn (The Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions or Canons of the Apostles, London, 
1848, pp. 1-30), and re-translated into Greek by P. 
Bfitticher (later P. de Lagarde) in Chr. C. Bunsen's 
“ Analecta Ante-Nicsena ” (London, 1804, II, 451-460) ; 
the latter text was edited, without translation, both by 
P. de Lagarde, in his “iEgyptiaca” (Gottingen, 1883, 

p. 239-248, Canons 0-30), and U. Bouriant, in “Les 

anons Apostoliques de Clement de Rome; traduction 
en dialecte th^bain d’apr^s un manu^rit de la bibho- 
th^que du Patriarche Jacobite du Claire ” [in “ Recueil 
de travaux relatifs i\ la philologie et ^ I’arch^ologie 
6gyptienne et assyrienne”, V (1884), pp. 202-206]. 

(3) The Egyptian Church Ordinance, consisting of 


thirty-two canons and extant, likewise, both in 
Bohairic and in Sahidic. The Bohairic was published 
and translated into English by H. Tattam (op. cit., 
pp. 31-92), and re-tran3ated into Greek by P. Botti- 
cfier (in Bunsen’s “Analecta”, pp. 461-477). The 
Sahidic was published by de Lagarde, “^gyptiaca” 
(pp. 248-266, can. 31-62) and Bouriant (op. et loc. cit., 
pp . 206-2 16) . A translation into German by G . Btein- 
dorlf, from the edition of de Lagarde, is found in 
Achelis, “Die Kanones Hippolyti ” (Leipzig, 1891, in 
“Texte u. Untersuchungen VI. 4, pp. 39 sqq.). 

(4) An epitomized recension or sections 1-46 of the 
Eighth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions; also both 
in Bohairic (published and translated into English by 
H. Tattam, op. cit., pp. 93-172) and in Sahidic (pul>- 
lished by de Lagarde, “iEgyptiaca”, pp. 266-291, 
canons 63-78, and Bouriant, op. cit., VI, pp. 97-109; 
examined and translated into German from the La- 
garde edition, by Leipoldt, “Saidische Auszuge”, etc., 
in “Texte u. Untersuchungen”, new series, I 6, Leip- 
zig, 1894). Aecording to Leipoldt (op. cit., pp. 6-9), 
this abstract, in which the liturgical sections are either 
cmtailed or entirely omitted, has mueh in common 
with the “ Constitutiones per Ilippolytum” not only 
in the choice of the selection, as already shown by 
Achelis, but also in point of style; the Coptic docu- 
ment is beyond doubt of Egyptian origin. Besides the 
above Bohairic and Sahidic texts, there is a frag- 
ment (de Lagarde, can. 72-78, 24) of another Sahidic 
text wdiieh, according to Leipoldt (who first published 
it and translated it into German, op. cit.), l^elongs to 
an older recension. The text published by de Lagarde 
and Bouriant is derived from an older recension, with 
corrections from the Greek Apostolic Constitutions as 
they were when the “ Constitutiones per Hijmolytum ” 
were taken from them. On this theory of Leipoldt’s, 
however, see Funk, “Das achte Buch der apostoli- 
schen Konstitutionen in der Koptischen Ucberliefer- 
ung” in “ Theologische Quartalschrift ”, 1904, pp. 
42‘)-447). 

The above three documents, (2), (3), (4), form one 
collection of 78 canons, under the following title: 
“ These are the ( ’anons of our holy Fathers the Apos- 
tles of Our lA)rd Jesus Christ, which they established 
in the (liurches”. As a whole they are known, since 
de Lagarde ’s edition, as “Canones Ecclesiastici ’ \ 
The Bohairic manuscript (Berlin, or. 4® 519) used by 
Tattam w^as translated, and the Sahidic one (library of 
the Jacobite Coptic patriarch) used by Bouriant was 
copied on the manuscript (British Museum or. 1320 
dated a. d. 1006) reproduced by de Lagarde. Bouri- 
ant ’s edition is faulty. A complete edition of the 
(’anones Ecclesiastici and Canons of the Apostles (see 
below), wdth the Ethiopic and Arabic parallel texts 
and an English translation, is due to G. Homer (The 
Statutes of the Apostles or Canones Ecclesiastici, Lon- 
don, 1904). The author gives variant readings from 
several manuscripts for each version, and in a long 
introduction he examines the mutual relationships of 
the various texts. 

(5) Canones Apostolorum. — A recension of Book 
VIII, 47, of the Apostolic Constitutions entitled: 
“The Canons of the Church which the Apostles gave 
through Cltods [C-lement]”. These canons are usu- 
ally called Canones Apostolorum, with de Lagarde, by 
whom a Sahidic recension was first published (op. cit., 
pp. 201-238; published also by Bouriant, op. cit., VI, 
pp. 109-115). This recension contains 71 canons. A 
Bohairic recension of 85 canons, as in the Greek, was 
published and translated into English by II. Tattam 
(op. cit., pp. 173-214) ; published also by de Lagarde 
along with the Sahidic text (op. et loc. cit.). 

(6) Canones Hippolyti. — A Sahidic fragment of the 
Paris collection (B. N. Copte 129 14 ff. 71-78) con- 
tains a series of canons under the title of “Canons of 
the Church which Hippolytus, Bishop of Rome, 
wrote”. So far as the present writer know^s, these 
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canons have not yet been the object of a critical study ; 
nor does it seem that they were ever published. 

(7) The Canons of Athanasius, or rather the Coptic 
writing which underlies the Copto- Arabic collection of 
107 canons bearing that name, are undoubtedly one of 
the oldest collections of church regulations and very 
likely rightly attributed by the tradition to St. Athana- 
sius of Alexandria, and, in that case, perhaps to be 
identified with the Commandments of Christ’* which 
the Chronicle of John of Nikiu attributes to this 
Father of the Church and the Canons of Apa Athana- 
sius” mentioned in the catalogue of the library of a 
Tlieban monastery, which catalogue dates from about 
A. D. 600. The Sahidic text, unfortunately not com- 
plete, was published and translated (along with the 
Arabic text by Riedel) by Crum from a British Mu- 
seum papyrus (sixth or seventh century) and two 
fragments of a manuscript on parchrnent (tenth cen- 
tury) preserved in the Borgian Collection (Naples) and 
the Rainer collection (Vienna), in Riedel and Crum’s 
'^COnons of Athanasius of Alexandria” London, 1904. 
To this work we are indebted for the information con- 
tained in this brief notice. Although this interesting 
document is a pure Egyptian production, there is but 
little doubt that it was originally written in Greek. 

(8) The Canons of 8t. Basil, preserved in a Turin 
papyrus broken into many hopelessly disconnected 
fragments, which Fr. Rossi published and translated 
although he could not det-ermine to what writing they 
belonged (I Papiri Copti del Museo Egizio di Torino, 
II, fasc. IV). Of late those fragments w^ere identified 
by Crum, who, despairing of establishing their original 
order, arranged them for convenience according to the 
Arabic recension published by Riedel (Die Kirchen- 
rechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 231) and translated them into English Cop- 
tic Version of the Canons of St. Basil” in ‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archieology”, XXVI 
(1904), pp. 81-92]. 

History . — ^Among the historical productions of Cop- 
tic literature, none of which can be nighly commended, 
we shall mention: — 

(1) An Ecclesiastical History in twelve books, ex- 
tending from a jieriod we cannot determine, to the 
re-establishment of Timothy iElurus as patriarch of 
Egypt. If we suppose that in this, as often in similar 
works, the author continued his narrative until his 
own times, it w^ould seem almost certain that he wrote 
it in Greek. At all events the prominence given to the 
affairs of the Church of Alexandria shows him an 
Egyptian, as from his tone it is clear that he pro- 
fessed Monophysitism. Like so many other Coptic 
literary productions, the Ecclesiastical History 
reached us in the shape of fragments only. They are 
all in Sahidic, and once belonged to two different 
copies of the same work, or perhaps to two copies of 
two works very similar in scope and method. Both 
copies (or works) contain a number of passages trans- 
lated (more frequently paraphrased, sometimes 
abridged) from the “Ecclesiastical History” of Euse- 
bius. On the other side the Coptic work was heavily 
laid under contribution by Severus of Ashmunein in 
his “ History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria ’ Some 
of the fragments were published by Zoega in “Cata- 
logus Codicum Copticorum”, with a Latin transla- 
tion, some by O. v. Lemm, “ Koptische Fragmente zur 
Patriarchengeschichte Alexandriens” (“M^moires dc 
I’Acad. Imp. deS. P^tersb.”, VlPs^r., XXXVI, 11, 8t, 
Petersburg, 1888; and “Bulletin de I’Acad. Imp. de 
S. P^tersb.”, 1896, IV, p. 237, in both cases with Ger- 
man translation; the others by Crum, “Eusebius and 
Coptic Church Histories” in “ Proceedings of the Soc. 
of Bibl. Archaeology”, XXIV, 1902, with En^ish 
translation) . 

(2) The Acts and Canons of the Council of Nicaea, 
preserved in Sahidic fragments in the Turin and Bor- 
giaa collections. They have been published, trans- 


lated into French, and discussed at length by E. Revil* 
lout, “ Le ConcUe de Nic6e d’aprds les textes coptes et 
les diverses collections canoniques, I, textes, traduc- 
tions et dissertation critique”, Paris, 1881 (Journal 
Asiatique, 1873-75); vol. II, “Dissertation critique 
(suite et fin) ”, Paris, 1899 . The author believes in the 
genuineness of this collection; see, however, the two 
excellent reviews of Vol. II by Batiffol (^vue de 
I’histoire des religions, XII, 1900, pp. 248-252) and 
Duchesne (Bulletin critique, 1900, 1, pp. 330-335). 

(3) The Acts of the Council of Ephesus, of which we 
have considerable fragments of a Sahidic text in the 
Borgian and Paris collections. The fragments of the 
former collection were published by iJoega, “Cata- 
logus”, pp. 272-280, witn a Latin translation; those 
of the latter collection by Bouriant, “ Actes du concile 
d’Eph^se: texte Copte public et traduit” (“ M^moires 
publi4s par la Mission arch4ol. fran^aise au Caire”, 
VlII, Paris, 1892). The Paris fragments have also 
been translated into German and thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Kraaz, with the help of C. Schmidt, “ Kop- 
tische Acten zum Ephesinisener Konzil vom Jahre 
431” (Texte u. Untersuchimgen, new series, XI, 2, 
Leipzig, 1904). Kraaz thinks that this recension is 
the work of an Egyptian and, in substance, a good 
representative of the Greek documents already known. 
These fragments contain^ however, additional infor- 
mation not entirely devoid of historical value. 

(4) The so-called “Memoirs of Dioscurus”, a Mono- 
physitical counterpart of the Acts of the (Council of 
('halcedon. It Is in the shape of a Bohairic panegyric 
of Macarius, Bishop of Tkhoii, delivered by Dioscurus 
during his exile at Gangra' in presence of the Egyptian 
delegates who had come to announce to him the death 
of Macarius. The publication of that curious docu- 
ment with French translation and commentary was 
begun by Revillout under the title of “ li4cits de Dio- 
score exil4 h Gangres sur le concile dc Chalc4doine” 
(Revue Egyptologique, I, pp. 187-189, and II, pp. 
21-25, Paris, 1880, 1882), published and translated 
into French by E. Am4lineau, “Monuments pour 
servir” (M4moires publics, etc., IV, Paris, 1888), pp. 
92-164. As against Revillout, Ain4lineau asserts the 
spuriousness of these Acts. Almt)st immediately 
after the latter’s publication, Krall published and 
translated some Sanidic fragments which exhibited a 
better recension of the same document, and show that 
in this, as in other cases, the Bohairic text was trans- 
lated from the Sahidic. In disagreement with Am4- 
lineau, Krall thinks it more probable that the Memoirs 
of Dioscurus were originally written in Greek, and sees 
no reason to doubt their genuineness (“Koptische 
Beitragc zur kgyptischen Kirchengeschichte ” in “ Mit- 
theilungcn aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rainer”, IV, p. 07, Vienna, 1888). In 1903 Crum 
published copies by A. des Rivieres of ten leaves of a 
papyrus codex, once a part of the Harris collection, 
now lost. Three of those leaves belonged to the 
pjinegyric of Macarius, while the others were part of a 
life of Dioscurus, of which a 8yriac recension was 
published by Nau (“Histoire de Dioscore, patriarche 
d’Alexandrie 6crite par son disciple Th4ophiste” in 
“Journal Asiatioue’^, S4rie X, t. I, pp. 5-108, 241- 
310). Nau thinks that the Syriac ana Coptic recen- 
sions of the life are independent of each other, 
which points to a Greek original for that document 
and probably also for the pane^ric (Notes sur 
quelques fragments coptes relatifs a Dioscore, ibid., 
t. II, pp. 181-4). 

(5) A correspondence in Bohairic between Peter 
Mongus, Patriarch of Alexandria, and Acacius, Patri- 
arch of (kmstantinople. It includes the Henoticon 
which Zeno issued at the suggestion of Acacius It 
was published in a French translation by E. Revillout, 
“Le premier schisme de Constantinople” [Revue des 
questions historioues, XXII (1877), Pans, pp. 83- 
134], and by Am4uneau, “ Lettres de Pierre Monge et 
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d’Acaoe*' (Monuments pour servir, etc.; M4moires 
publics par les Membres de la Mission Arch6ologique 
frangaise au Caire, IV, pjp. 196-228). This correspon- 
dence b obviously spurious. 

(6) On another document possibly of greater histor- 
ical interest, but too short or too badly preserved to 
be of any practical use, see Crum, A Coptic Palimp- 
sest” in ‘‘Proceed, of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch.”, XIX 
(1897), pp. 310-22 (Justinian times; name of Zoilus 
occurs). Two Sahidic fragments of the lives of a cer- 
tain Samuel, superior of a monastery, and Patriarch 
Benjamin, both of whom lived at the time of the 
Arabic conquest, furnished E. Am61ineau with the 
basis of a new solution of the problem as to the iden- 
tity of the Makaukas [“ Fragments coptes pour servir 
k lliist. de la conqudte de PEgypte par les Arabes” in 
“Journal Asiatique”, VHP S6ric., t. XTI, pp. 361- 
410. Cf. A. J. Butler, “ On the Identity of Al Mukau- 
kis” in “Proceedings Soc. of Bibl. Arch.”, XXIII 
(1901), pp. 275 sqq.]. 

There is also quite a number of Sahidic fragments of 
lives or encomiums of patriarchs and bishops, etc. 
which either have not yet been examined or have 
proved to contain none of the historical information 
often to be found in documents of their nature. 

Liturgy . — The Coptic liturgy was derived from the 
ancient Alexandrine liturgy oy the simple way of 
translation. The fact that in all the principal C'optic 
liturgical books most of the parts recited by the deacon 
(Dic^onika)f the responses by the people, and several 
prayers by the priest appear in Greek, even to this 
day, bears sufficient witness to the correctness of this 
statement. The change of language did not take place 
everywhere at the same time. At any rate it was 
gradual. The vernacular ('ojitic appeared first in the 
side column, or on the opposite page, as an explana- 
tion of the Greek text, which was no longer sufficiently 
intelligible to the people. In course of time the (ireek 
disappeared entirely, with exception of the Diakonika 
and corresponding responses, which, on account of 
their shortness and freuuent recurrence, continued to 
be familiar to the people. The most ancient relies of 
(’optic liturgy are all in the Sahidic dialect, a fact 
which by itself, perhaps, would not be a sufficient 
reason for asserting that in the north of Egypt Bohai- 
ric was not used as a liturgh’al language as early as the 
Sahidic in Upper Egypt; although, for reasons which 
time and space do not allow us to discuss, this seems 
quite probable. For several centuries Bohairic, wdiioh 
was the liturgical language adopted by the Jacobite 
patriarchs when they gave up (ireek, has been the sole 
sacred idiom all over Egypt. The substitution of the 
Northern dialect for the Southern one probably took 
place by degrees and was not completed until about 
the fourteenth century, w hen Sahidic ceased to be gen- 
erally understood by the faithful. It was not a mere 
substitution of language, but one of recension as well, 
as evidenced by the remains of the Sahidic liturgy. 

The literature of the (bptic Liturgy, as now in force, 
comprises the following books: — 

EuchologiumI (Arabic, Khul^t). — Like the Ei>xoX6- 
yiop t6 fUya of the Greeks, it is a combination of the 
EtfxoX67ioF with the \tiTovpyiK6v. It includes, therefore, 
not only the Liturgy proper, or Mass, with the Diacon- 
icum (which contains the part of the deacon and r^ 
sponses of the people), but also all the various liturgi- 
cal matter pertaining to the Pontifical and Ritual. 
It contains in addition the services of the morning and 
of the evening incense, performed at Vespers, Matins, 
and Prime. The Mass consists of (1) the Ordo (’om- 
munis (Prothesis and Mass of the Catechumens), which 
never varies; (2) the Mass of the Faithful or Ana- 
phora, of which there are three varieties: St. BasiFs 
for ordinary days; St. CyriFs (a recension of the Alex- 
andrine Anaphora of St, Mark) for the month of Choiac 
(Advent) and Lent, and St. Gregory Nazianzen’s for 
feast days. 


The Euchologium was edited by Raphael Tuki in 
three books under both Coptic and Arabic titles, which 
we translate as follows: (1) “Book of the three Ana- 
phoras, namely, those of St. Basil, St. Gregory the 
Theologian, and St. Cyril, with the other holy prayers ”, 
Rome, Propaganda, 1736, pp. 282, 389— Contents: 
Evening Incense, and Morning Incense with the vro- 
prium temporis thereto; Mass, including the three 
Anaphoras ; Prayers Before and After Meals, Blessing 
of the Water, and the Ordo Renovationis Calicis. 
(2) “Book containing all the holy prayers”, ibid., 
1701 -2, 2 vols. — (Contents: I, Ordinations, Blessing of 
Religious Habit, Enthronization of Bishops, Consecra- 



(k)nsecration of Churches (if rebuilt) and Baptismal 
Fonts; Blessing of the Boards used for the Heikel (Holy 
of holies) ; Reconciliation of the same if replaced be- 
cause decayed or if desecrated ; Special Services for the 
Epiphany, Maundy Thursday, Pentecost, the Feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul ; Reconciliation of persons guilty 
of apostasy and other special crimes; Blessing of the 
Oil, Water, and Loaf for one bitten by a mad dog, etc., 
etc. (515 pages). (3) “ Book of the Service of the Holy 
Mysteries, Funerals of the Dead, Canticles, and one 
month of the Katameros” (this last item, a reduction 
of the work of the same name described hereunder, is 
printed here for convenience). The three books just 
described are generally referred to as “Missale Copto- 
Arabice”, “Pontificale Copto-Arabice”, and “Rituale 
Copto-Arabice”, although these designations do not 
appear on the title pages nor elsewhere in the books. 
Neither does the name of the editor (Tuki) appear. 

The Missale has been edited anew with a slightly 
different arrangement, both in Coptic and Arabic, un- 
der the title: “Euchologium of the Alexandrine 
Church”, Cairo, Catholic Press of St. Mark, Era of the 
Martyrs 1614 (v. d. 1898). Another Egyptian edition 
(Jacobite?) of the Missale (Cairo, 1887) is mentioned 
by Brightman (Liturgies Eastern and Western, I, p. 
Ixvii), and a Jacobite “genuine” edition of the “Eu- 
chologium [complete?] from manuscript sources” 
((’airo, 1902), by Crum (Realencyklopadie fiir protes- 
tantische Theologie, 3d edition, XIl, p. 810). The 
Missal edited by Tuki does not differ from the oldest 
manuscript of the Vatican Library (thirteenth cent.), 
except that the names of Dioscurus, Severus of Anti- 
och, and Jacobus Baradaeus have been expunged from 
the diptychs, and that of the pope added to them, the 
mention of C^alcedon introduced after that of Ephe- 
sus, and the Filiogm inserted in the Creed. As for his 
Pontifical and Ritual, they certainly contain every- 
thing that is essential and common to the majority of 
§[00(1 codices. Naturally the latter vary both in the 
arrangement and in the selection of prayers according 
to their origin and date of compilation. Tuki’s Ordo 
Communis, and St. Basfi^s Anaphora, with rubrics 
in Latin only, were reprinted by J. A. Assemani, 
“Missale Alexandrinum ”, pars II, pp. 1-90, in “ Codex 
Liturgicus”, VII (Rome, 1754). John, Marquess of 
Bute, published also an edition of the Morning Incense, 
Ordo Communis (from Tuki*s text with some addi- 
tions), and St. Basil’s Anaphora (from Tuki’s?): “The 
Coptic Morning Service for the Lord’s Day” (London, 
1882), pp. 35 sqq, (See Brightman, op. et loc. cit.) 

There nas been no complete translation. The Ordo 
Communis and the three Anaphoras have been trans- 
lated into (1) Latin, (a) frdm an Arabic (Vienna?) 
manuscript by Victor Scialach , ‘ ‘ Liturgise Basilii Magni, 
Gregorii TTieologi, Cyrilli Alexandrini ex Arabico cqn- 
versse” (Vienna, 1604 — reprinted in “Magna Biblio- 
theca Patrum”, Paris, 1654, t. VI); (b) from a Paris 
Coptic manuscript by Renaiidot, “ Liturgiarum Orien- 
talium Collectio” (2 vols., Paris; Frankfort, 1847), I; 
(2) English, (a) from “an old manuscript”, by Malan, 
“Original Documents of the Coptic Church; V, the 
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Divine (London, 1875) ; (b) from a manu- 

script now in the library of Lord Crai^^ord, by Rod- 
well, “The Liturgies of 8t. Basil, St. Gregory and St. 
Cyril from a Coptic manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
turjr’^ (London, 1870). The Ordo Communis and St. 
Basil’s Anaphora in Latin, Assemani, from Tuki’s 
Arabic (op. et loc. cit.) ; in English from Renaudot’s 
Latin, by Neale, “Historjr of the Eastern Oiurch” 
(Ijondon, 1850), introduction, pp. 381 sqq., 532 sqq. 
The Ordo Communis and St. Cyril’s Anapnora (from 
Bodleian manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries), by Bnghtman (op. cit., pp. 144-188). 
Moniing Incense, Ordo Communis, and St. Basil’s 
Anaphora, by John, Marquess of Bute (op. cit.). 

Horarium (Arab. Aghiah, Egbieh), corresponding to 
our Breviary, edited by R. Tuki under the following 
title (Coptic and Arabic) : A Book of the seven pray- 
ers of the day and of the night” (Rome, 1750), gener- 
ally referred to as “Diurnum Alexandrinum Copto- 
Arabicum” [Morning (Prime), Terce, Sext, None, 
Evening (Vespers), Sleep (Complin), Prayer of the 
veil (extra-canonical?), Midnight (Matins)]. This 
book is intended for private recitation and gives but 
an imperfect idea of the office as performed in the 
monasteries or even in the churches where a numerous 
clergy is in attendance. 

Katameros (Gr. KotA /i^pos, Arab. Kutmdrus) con- 
tains the portions of the Psalms, Acts, (.Catholic Epis- 
tles, St. Paul’s Epistles, and the Gospels which are 
read at the canonical Hours and Mass. It is divided 
into three volumes: (I) from Thoth to Mechir; (II) 
from the beginning of Lent to Pentecost inclusive; 
(III) from Pachon to the Epagomene days which the 
Copts called the “little month” or in Arabic, the “for- 

K ' ' n days ” . The Katameros for the two weeks from 
Sunday to Easter Sunday has been published 
under the Coptic and Arabic title of “Book of the 
Holy Pasch according to the rite of the Alexandrine 
Church” (Catholic Press of St. Mark, Cairo, 1899). 
This portion of the Katameros contains numerous les- 
sons from the Old Testament (see Versions of the 
Bible). Its arrangement is attributed to Gabriel Ibn 
Tiireik, seventieth patriarch (d. 1145). Mai (Scripto- 
rum veterum nova collectio, IV, Rome, 1831, pp, 
15-34) gives a table of the Gospels for feasts and fasts 
and for Saturdays, Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days of the year. Malan (Original Documents of the 
Coptic (-hurch, IV, London, 1874) gives the Sunday 
Gospels and versicles for Vespers, Matins, and Mass for 
the year. De Lagarde tab\ilated all the lessons and 
Psalms from Athyr to Mechir, and from Epiphi to the 
“ little month ”, also those for Lent and the Ninevites’ 
fast, for the Sundays of Eastertide, and for the principal 
feasts (Abhandlungen d. histor-philol. Klasse d. Kgl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, XXIV, 1879). 

The Psalmodia. — This is a collection of poetical 
compositions in honour of Our Lord and the Bles.sed 
Virgin, the saints and the angels, sung during the vari- 
ous services, especially at Vespers, Matins, and Prime. 
They form two distinct systems, one of which, called 
Theotokittj is most elaborate, and, as its name indi- 
cates, deals exclusively with the Mother of God. The 
other, the Doxologia, extends to all saints. A com- 
pendium of this book has been published by Tuki, 
under the (Coptic and Arabic title “ Book of the Theo- 
tokia and Katataxis of the month of Choiac” (Rome, 
1746), 344 pp. The book is the subject of an interest- 
ing stuc^ by Mallon, “ Les Th4otokies ou office de la 
Samte Vierge dans le rite copte” in “Revue de 
I’Orient Chretien ” (1904), IX, pp. 17-31. 

The Antiphonarium (Arab. Andifndrtj Difnari), a 
collection of anthems in honour of the saints. The 
composition or the arrangement of this book is attrib- 
utecl to Gabriel Ibn Tureik. (See Monasticism.) 

Of the Sahidic recension (or recensions) of the 
Egyptian Liturgy ve have fragments from the various 
boolu, which books seem to have been the same as in 


the Bohairic recension. The most interesting of those 
relics belong to the Liturgy proper or Mass, to the 
Anaphoras principally. Oi tnese the Churches of 
Upper Egypt apparently had a large number, for we 
have portions of those of St. Cyril, St. Gregory, St. 
Matthew, St. James, St. John of Bosra, and of several 
others not yet identified. Some have been published 
and translated by Giorgi (Lat. tr.), Krall (Ger. tr.), 
and Hyvernat (Lat. tr. only). For the titles of the 
publications and further information on nature of 
fragments published, see Brightman, “ Liturgies East- 
ern and Western” (Oxford, 1896), I. pp. Ixviii-lxix. 
There are also important relics of the Diaconicum, 
probably enough to reconstruct that book entirely 
(one fragment published by Giorgi, “Fragmentum 
Evangelii Sti. joannis” etc., Rome, 1789, a very 
large number of fragments of the Katameros, lection- 
aries, and not a few hymns (some of them popular 
rather than liturgical) which of late have aroused the 
interest of students of Coptic poetry [see Junker, 
“Koptische Poesie des 10. Jahrhunderts” in “Oriens 
Christianus” (1906), VI, pp. 319-410; with literature 
on the subject complete and up-to-date]. The frag- 
ments in British Museum and I^iden Coflections have 
been published in full in the catalogues of Crum (pp. 
144-161, 969-978) and Pleyte-Boeser. A complete 
edition and translation of the Sahidic liturgy is being 
prepared (1909) by the writer of this artide for the 
“Corpus Scriptorum C^ristianorum Orientalium 
VII. Copto-Arabic Literate re. -;-Long before Cop- 
tic became extinct as a spoken idiom it had ceased to be 
a literary language. The change seems to have taken 
place about the tenth century. The old Coptic litera- 
ture continued for some centuries to be copied for the 
benefit of a few, but at the same time the work of 
translating it into Arabic was being carried on on a 
large scale and must have been completed early in the 
thirteenth century, at the latest. John of Semen fid, 
w'ho about 1240 composed a Coptic lexicon of the 
liturgical language, is highly praised by one of his suc- 
cessors, Abfi Ishaq Ibn al- Assfil, for having realized 
the uselessness of composing, as used to be done be- 
fore, dictionaries extending to the whole literature. 
This remark would hardly be intelligible if the trans- 
lating of the non-liturgical part of Coptic literature 
had not then been completed, much less if it had not 
yet begun. Those early translations include not only 
the works already reviewed in the preceding section of 
this article, but a good many more now Tost in the 
Coptic version or translated anew from the Greek or 
the Syriac originals. Among the latter are quite a 
number of Nestorian writers, expurgated wdien neces- 
sary. But the glory of the (^opto-Arabic literature 
lies in its original writings. We have already men- 
tioned (see above, V.) the three historians of the Cop- 
tic (-hurch, Severus of Ashmfinein, Eutychius, and 
AJ-Makin. The authors of new Canons are: Christo- 
dulos, sixty-sixth patriarch, 1047-77; Cyrillus II, 
sixty-seventh patriarch, 1078-92; Macarius, sixty- 
nintn patriarch, 1103-29; Gabriel Ibn Tureik, seven- 
tieth patriarch, 1131-45; Cyrillus III Ibn Laqlaq, 
seventy-fifth patriarch, 1235^3, and Michael, Metro- 
politan of Damietta, twelfth century. — Collectors of 
Canons: Abfi Solh Ibn B^n&, eleventh cent., Maca- 
rius, fourteenth cent, (if not to be identified with the 
Simeon Ibn Maafirfi, mentioned by Abfi ’1-Barak4t). — 
Compilers of Nomo-('anons: Michael of Damietta, 
twelfth cent., Abfi ’1-Fadfi,il Ibn al-*AssM, thirteenth 
cent., etc. (see Riedel, “Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des 
Patriarchats Alexandrien”, Leipzig, 1900). — Hamo- 
graphers are represented by Peter, Bishop of Mdlg, 
twelfth and thirteenth cent., credited by Abfi ’1-Bara- 
kdt with the composition of the Sinaksdri or mart 3 rr- 
ology, and Michael, also Bishop of Mellg, fifteenth 
cent., to whom the same book is also attributed (prob- 
ably because he revised and completed the work of his 
predecessor). — Severus of Ashmfinein, Peter of Mellgi 
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Abil Isb^q Ibn al- Assdl and his brother Abtl ’1-FadS.il 
Ibn al-'AssAl are the chief representatives of theology, 
as Sever ns of Ashm^inein and AbCl 1-Farag Ibn al- 
*AssAl, thirteenth cent., are of Scriptural studies, and 
John Abu Zakariah Ibn Saba and Gabriel V, eighty- 
eighth patriarch (fifteenth century), of liturgy; John's 
treatise “Gauharat an-nafisah^' (Precious Gem) 
has been published (Cairo, 1902). — For the gram- 
marians and lexicographers, several of whom have 
already been mentioned in one connexion or another, 
see the excellent study of A. Mallon, S.J., ‘^Une 
4cole de savants Egyptiens au moyen dge" in '‘Me- 
langes de la faculte Orientale de l'universit6 Saint 
Joseph", I, pp. 109-131, II, pp. 213-264. There re- 
mains to mention the great ecclesiastical encyclopedia 
of the Coptic Church, the “ Lamp of Darkness and 
Illumination of the Church Service" of Shams al- 
Ri’dsah Abfi 1-BarakAt Ibn Kibr (1273-1363). This 
stupendous work sums up, so to speak, the four cen- 
turies of literary'activity we have just reviewed. (See 
Riedel, op. cit., pp. 15-80.) 

Coptic Litbhatukb. — Quatrbmkre, Recherchea aur la langue 
et la littcrature de VEgypte (Paris, 1818); Hbnaudin, Eaaai de 
bihlioffraphte Copte (Poitiers, 1896); LUUraiure chretienne de 
VEgypte in Univeraii^ Catholique, New Ser. XXX (1899); Stern, 
Koptiarhe SpracJie m Eitscii and Gritbicr, XXXIX; Benioni, 
Bibhografia Copta in Deaaanone (Rome. 1900), year V, vol. 
VIII; Crum in Archaeological Report of Egypt Exploration Fund, 
every year from 1893; Leipoldt, Geach. der koptiachen Lit in 
LUteraturen dea Oatena in Eimeldaratellungen, vll, 131-183; 
ZoEQA, Catahtgua Codicum Copticorum, manuacnptorum qut in 
Muaceo Borgiano Velttna aaaervantur (Rome, 1810); Minoar- 
ELLi, jEgyptiorum Codicum reliquiae Venetiia in Bibliotheca 
Naniana asaervata (Bologna, 178.5); (/RUM, Catalogue of the 
Coptic Manuacnpta of the Britiah Museum (London, 1905); 
Pleyte-Boebeu, ManuacrUa Coptea du Mua^e d'AnttquUia dea 
Paya-Baa (Leyden. 1897). 

CopTo- Arabic Literature. — Vansleb, Hiatoire de VEgliae 
d'Alexandrte (Paris, 1677), 331-343, abstract from Abu’l- 
BarakAt*b encyclopedia, RisnEL, the same abstract in Ger. 
tr. in Nachrichten von d. Kgl. (xcaaellach, d. Wtaa. zu Gottingen, 
Philolog-~hxat. Klaaae (1902), 5; Mallon, Ibin at- *A88(d, Lea 
troia ficrivaina de ce nom in Journal Aaiatxque, X S<5r., VI 
(1905), pp. 509 sq.; Mai, Script Vet. Nova Collectio, IV Codicea 
Arabici, etc. (Rome, 18.31). See also other catalogues of Chris- 
tian Arabic M8S. (Paris, London, Oxford, etc.) 

Egypt in General. — Among the older works on Egypt the 
following still possess value: Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Umveraal 
Jliatory (London, 1848-67); Wilkinson, Mannera and Cuatoma 
of the Ancient Egyptians (Boston, 1883). 

For further bibliographical information see the bibliographies 
in Breasted, History of the Ancient Egyptians, 445 sqq., and 
Baedeker, Egypt, clxxxi sim. The most complete bibliography 
of ICgypt is: Hilmy, The Literature of Egypt and the Soudan 
(London, 1886). 

H. Hyveiinat. 

Egyptian Ohnrch Ordinance^ an early (liristian 
collection of thirty-one canons regulating ordinations, 
the liturgy, and other main features of church life. It 
is called ligyptian because it first became known to the 
Western world in languages connected with Egypt. 
In 1677 the Dominican Wansleben first gave a brief 
account of these canons, which were found in the 
“Synodos", or what may be called the Ethiopic 
“Corpus Juris". In 1691 Ludolf publislied a frag- 
ment of this Ethiopic collection and added a Latin 
translation. In 1895 a further fragment, i. e. to the 
end of the ordination prayer for deacons, was pub- 
lished in German by Franz Xaver von Funk. In 1848 
II. Tattam published all the canons in Bohairic (Lower 
Egyptian) with English translation. In 1883 Lagarde 
published the same canons in Sahidic (Upper Egyp- 
tian) from an excellent manuscript of a. d. 1006. This 
text was translated into German by G. Steindorff and 
this translation was published by H. Achelis (Harnack, 
“Texte und Untersuchimgen", VI, 4). In 1900 E. 
Hauler discovered a very ancient Latin translation in 
a manuscript of the fifth or sixth century. This transla- 
tion is of great value because it apparently is slavishly 
literal, and it contains the liturgical prayers, which 
arc omitted in the Bohairic and Sahidic. The original 
text, though not yet found, wm doubtlessly Greek. 

The Egyptian Church Order is never found by itself, 
but is part of the Pseudo-Clementine Legal Hexa- or 


Octateuch in the form in which it was current in 
Egypt. In Hauler’s Latin “Fragmenta Veronensia" 
(Leipzig, 1900) the order is: Didascalia, Apostolic 
Church Order, Egyptian Church Order, Book VIII 
of the Apost. Constit.; in the Syrian Octateuch, 
“The Testament of the Lord", Apostolic Church 
Order, “On Ordinations" (by Hippolytus), Book 
VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions, Apostolic Can- 
ons; in the Egyptian Heptateuch, Apostolic Church 
Order, Egyptian Church Order (or Ordinance), 
Book yill Apost. Constit., Apostolic Canons. The 
Egyptian Church Order is one of a chain of parallel 
and interdependent documents, viz. (1) the Canons 
of Hippolytus, (2) the “Canones per Hippolytum", 
(3) “The Testament of the Lord", (4) Book VIII of 
Apost. Constit. For some time a scholarly duel has 
been fought between two eminent men as to the rela- 
tion between these documents. Document No. 3, 
“The Testament of the Lord " only came into con- 
sideration after its discovery and publication by Rah- 
mani in 1899. H. Achelis strenuously maintained 
that the “Canones Hippolyti" are the oldest in the 
series and were written early in the third century; on 
it, according to him, the other documents depend, the 
Eighth Book of the Apostolic (Constitutions Being the 
latest development. Von Funk maintained the same 
order of documents as Achelis, only inverting their 
sequence, beginning with Book VIII of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, anti ending with the “Canons of Hippo- 
lytus". Gradually, however, Funk’s thesis seems to 
be winning almost universal acceptance, namely that 
Book VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions was written 
about 400, and the other documents are modifications 
and developments of the same, the Egyptian Church 
Order in particular having arisen in Monophysite 
Egyptian circles between the years 400 and 500. 

Cooper and Maclean, The Testament of the Lord (Edinburgh, 
1902); Wordsworth, The Ministry of Grace (London, 1901); 
VON Funk, Das Testament unaeres Herm und die verwandtm 
Schnfien (Mainz, 1901); Baumstark, Nichtgnech ParaUeUexte 
znm VIII. Buche der Ap. Const, in Onena Chr (Rome, 1901); 
Hardenhewer, tr. Shahan, Patrology (Freiburg im Br., 1908), 
353-57. 

J. P. Arendzen. 

Egyptians, Gospel according to the. See Apoc- 
rypha. 

Eichendorff, Josef Karl Benedikt, Freiherr 
VON, “the last champion of romanticism", b. 10 
March, 1788, in the Upper-Silesian castle of Lubowitz, 
near Ratibor; d. at Neisse, 26 Nov., 1857. Till his 
thirteenth year he remained on the parental estate un- 
der a clerical tutor; then he was sent with his brother 
William to Breslau where he attended the Maria- 
Magdalenen gymnasium, at that time still Catholic. 
During those student years (1804) were written the 
first of Eichendorff’s extant poems; no doubt his 
poetical talent had already been awakened in his 
nimantic home. In the spring of 1805 he matricu- 
lated at the University of Halle. Here, under the 
influence of Professor Steffens, he became a follower of 
the Romantic School of poetry, and at the same time 
became acquainted with Calderon, some of whose 
plays were performed by the ducal company of Wei- 
mar in the neighbouring town of Lauchstadt. In 
later years he translated several autos sacramentales in 
truly poetical language. Eichendorff's development 
was even more strongly influenced by his sojourn in 
Heidelberg (1807), where the triumvirate of roman- 
ticism, Gfirres, Amim, and Brentano, had, in the “ Ein- 
siedler Zeitung", taken the field against pedantry and 
philistinism. With the two last-named the young 
poet did not then cultivate a closer acquaintance — he 
certainly did so in 1809 at Berlin — but the lectures of 
the great Gftrres made a deep impression on him. 
Recommended by Count Loeben, Eichendorff's first 
poems were printed in Ast’s periodical, among them 
the famous song “In einem kiihlen Grunde’*. The 
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first of his larger works, the novel ^^Ahnung und 
Gegenwart was written partly at home, in Lubowitz, 
where he spent several years after the completion of 
his studies, partly in Vienna, where he had gone to 
qualify himself for the Austrian civil service; his 
friendly relations with Fr* Schlegel and his adopted 
son, the painter Veit, kept awake the poet’s romantic 
enthusiasm. 

In 1813, when Prussia and Austria were preparing 
for the War of Liberation, Eichendorff abandoned 
his poetry, his professional studies, and his prep- 
aration for the civil service, and joined the famous 
volunteers of Liitzow at Breslau. Again, in 1815, 
when Napoleon had returned from Elba, he followed 
the call to arms, although he had just married (Oct., 
1814) Luise von Larisch, and entered Paris with the 

conquerors. It 
was only in 1816 
that the chi valric 
baron left the 
army and enter- 
ed the Prussian 
civil service as a 
lawyer at Bres- 
lau. The next 
three years 
passed in quiet 
seclusion ; their 
principal literary 
production is the 
story “ Das Mar- 
morbild”. He 
received his first 
appointment in 
1820 on the Cath- 
olic board of edu- 
cation at Dan- 
zig; there he took 
a lively interest 
in the restoration 
of the Marienburg, a house of the Teutonic Order; 
later (1844) he wrote its history at the request of 
the Government. His tragedy Der letzte Held 
von Marienburg” was suggested by this circum- 
stance. At the same time appeared his most fwpular 
production, ^^Aus dem Lelien eines Taugenicnts”. 
In the year 1831 he was called to Berlin as councillor 
in the ministry of public worship. In this high office 
he found many opportunities to be useful to the 
Church ; but he also met with difficulties under a gov- 
ernment which did not shrink from imprisoning the 
Archbishop of Cologne, Clemens August. When 
Eichendorff, who was a stanch Catholic, was asked to 
defend the measures of the Government in public, he 
asked for his dismissal, which, however, was not 
granted till 1844. The succeeding years were passeci 
mostly in Berlin, where the poet was occupied more 
with literary and historical than with poetical work; 
after the death of his wife (1855) he lived with his 
family at Neisse. Two years later, having finished his 
swan-song, the epic ** Lucius”, he died. 

What has established the fame of Eichendorff as a 
oet and has given him a place not only in literature, 
ut also in the heart of the people, are his simple but 
heartfelt songs. Many of them have become Volks- 
lieder (popular songs) in the truest sense of the word; 
almost all are fitted for singing owing to their spirit and 
their melodious language. There is hardly another 
German poet who has found so many composers f^or 
his songs. The great lyrical talent which made Ei- 
chendorff the master of the short story (”Aus dem Leben 
eines Taugenichts ”, *^Das Marmorbild”, “Schloss 
DOrande”), was prejudicial to the novel “ Ahnung und 
Gegenwart”, and to the longer story “Dichtcr und 
ihre Gesellen”, inasmuch as the action is neglected for 
discursive discussions. Lack of compression and of 
action has also been censured in the two dramas, 


^'Ezelin von Romano” and “Der letzte Held von 
Marienburg”. Still, “Ezelin”, the tragedy of a con- 
suming pride ruined through the very abuse of its 
gigantic strength, no less than “Der letzte Held”, 
in which Plauen fails on account of his exceed- 
ing magnanimity and bravery, amply testify to the 
dramati^talent of the poet. His best comedy “Die 

In his later years Eichend(Sf devoteJ^his genius m^ 
to the history of literature. His history of the poetical 
literature of Germany (Kempten, 1907), especially the 
description of romanticism, outlined as it is by one of 
its best representatives, is of lasting value, also the 
sketch of the German novel in the ei^teenth centu^. 
His solid character and his strong religious faith raise 
“the champion of romanticism” far above his fellow- 
poets. Not only did his genius never lead him away 
from the duties which religion and custom imposed 
up)on him, but he also knew how to distinguish between 
p^tical ideal and reality, and to avoid tne underlying 
want of truth to which the earlier romanticism had 
succumbed. 

G6DERK (Gotze), Orundnas zur Oesch. der deutach. Dichtung^ 
VIII, 176-196, where evcrythinR pertaining to his biblioRraphy 
uptolQ05ran bo found Important publications after 1905 are: — 
N ow ACK, Ltibowitzer I'agebuchhlattcr (Gross Strehlitz, 1907); a 
critical raition of Eichentdorff’b complete works has been 
begun. 

N. SCHEID, 

Eichstatt (Eystadium), Diocese of (Eystetten- 
818 or Aystettensis), in Bavaria, lies north of the 
Danube, anti is suffra^n to Bamberg. The diocese 
was founded by St. Boniface, who consecrated his 
nephew St. Willibald (born 700 of an Anglo-Saxon royal 
family) first as abbot- and regional bishop (741), and 
then (745) circumscribed and organized the diocese. 
Willibald called to his aid his brother Wunibald, who, 
together with St. Boniface, had been active on the 
German mission of Thuringia, and also his sister St. 
Walburga. He erected for them the monastciy of 
Heidenheim on the Hahnenkamm, where the saintly 
pair laboured most effectively and found their resting- 
place (Wunibald d. 761, Walburga d. 779). Willi- 
bald, well known for his knowledge of the Christian 
Orient and as a pilgrim to Palestine, founded in Eich- 
statt a flourishing school over which he presided as 
magister. He died in 781. The unbroken series of 
his successors down to the present time (1909) counts 
seventy-five names. Bishop Erchanbold (SS2-912) of 
the Carlovingian line laid the foundation for the secular 
power of the see. Gradually this increased, especially 
through the inheritance of the Counts of Hirschberg 
(extinct in 1305), under Bishop Johann von Dirpheim 
(1305-1306), who was also chancellor of Emperor 
Albrecht I. Like other German princes, the bishops of 
Eichstiitt acquired sovereignty (under Bishop Hart- 
wig in 1220), and after various struggles became, from 
the fourteenth century, independent rulers over a ter- 
ritory which at one time comprised 437 square miles 
with 56,000 subjects. In the “ secularization ” of 1803 
these domains were made over to Bavaria. 

There were many illustrious incumbents of the See 
of Eichstatt. Bishop Reginold (965-989) was ad- 
mired as a poet, musician, scholar, and orator. Bishop 
Heribert (1022-1042) was a patron of the cathedral 
school, (lundekar II (1057-1075) rebuilt the cathe- 
dral, composed the “Pontificale”, in which the lives 
of his predecessors, the “ Vita; Pontificum Eystetten- 
sium”, and many other subiects, especially liturgical, 
are treated. This work, still preserved in the original 
(Codex M), is of great value for the history of the dio- 
cese. Gundekar is venerated as a saint. His prede- 
cessor was Gebhard I (1042-1057), the chancellor and 
friend of Henry III. ^ Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory 
VII, did not rest until this emperor allowed the reluc- 
tant Gebhard to assume the papal dignity. He was 
the first pope whom in a long time the clergy and peo- 
ple of Rome had chosen freely. As Victor II (1055- 
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1057) he was friendly to reforms, an extremely ener- 
getic man, and saintly in his life. Had he lived longer 
he would have taken rank among the greatest of the 
popes; he died in 1057 at the age of thirty-nine. 
Bishops Eberhard I (1099-1112), Ulrich II (1112- 
1125), Gebhard II (1125-1149), and Otto (1182-1195) 
vigorously inaugurated reforms that were perfected 
and confirmed in the diocesan synod of 1186. A sim- 
ilar activity was displayed by Bishops Henry IV 
(1246-1259), Reimboto (1279-1297), and Philipp von 
Rathsarashausen ( 1 306-1322) . The last-named was a 
prolific writer, patron of the cathedral school, and by 
synods tried to raise clergy and people to a higher 
level. Berthold (1354-1365), a Hohenzoller by birth, 
built the Willibaldsburg, provided for the material 
welfare of the cler^, and protected them against the 
attacks of laity, nobility, and princes (Constitutio Ber- 
tholdiana). On all sides wo meet with evidence of his 
regulating and stimulating zeal (Synodal statutes of 
1354). 

The Western Schism left its traces on the diocese. 
Bishop Johann III von Eich (1446-1464), a saintly 
man, did all in his power to efface them. He reformed 
the monasteries, organized the instruction of the 
clergy, issued pastoral directions, protected vigor- 
ously the property of the Church, and attracted to 
Eichslatt a number of scholars (among them the 
Humanist Albert of Eyb). Having been, before his 
election, chancellor of the emperor an<l liis representa- 
tive at the Council of Basle, he continued as bishop to 
serve the State on diplomat ic missions of great impor- 
tance. Thus, he represented the emperor in the con- 
gress of princes which Pius IT called at Mantua. Ilis 
friend and successor, Wilhelm von Reichenau (1464- 
1496), the tutor of Maximilian I, was a statesman, dip- 
lomat, and patron of the fine arts, but also a bishop 
who walked in the footsteps of hi.s predeces.sor and left 
after him the memory ot a brilliant administration. 
In 14S0 he made a visitation of the whole diocese. 
The original records of this visitation, the oldest thus 
far known, arc still extant, and give us an interesting 
picture of religious life in the Middle Ages, in which, 
however, there are not lacking deep shadows. His 
successors, the cultured Gabriel voii Eyb (1496-1535) 
and the noble Moritz von Hutton (153t>-1552), W’ere 
men who fully understood the critical situation and set 
themselves against the perilous innovations of their 
time, but they could not prevent the imperial cities of 
Nuremberg and Weissenburg, the margraves of Ans- 
bach and the palgraves of the Rhine, from annexing a 
large part of the territory of the dioce.se in order to re- 
store their finances by means of church property, and 
from forcing the people to apostatize. Bishop Moritz 
gathered about him men of ability (Vitus von Ammer- 
bach, (^oclilffius), and convoked ^548) a diocesan sy- 
nod whose records exhibit the spreading spiritual 
desolation. 

Bishop Martin von Schaumberg (1560-1590) 
founded the first Tridentine seminary (1564) one 
year after the close of the council, and secured for 
it excellent teachers (Robert Turner, Peter Stewart, 
Frederick Staphylus). Bishop Konrad von Gemmin- 
gen (1593-1612) rebuilt the Willibaldsburg, founded 
the ** Hortus Eystettensis'*, a garden well known to all 
European botanists, ordered frequent visitations of 
the (liocese, and eml>elli8lied the cathedral with pre- 
cious jewels. Bishop Christoph Johann von Westerstet- 
ten (1612-1636) invited the Jesuits to Eichstiitt, built 
a majjnificent (Renaissance) church for them, and 
committed the episcopal seminary to their care. In 
1634 the Swedes reduced almost the whole episcopal 
city to ashes, but it soon rose to new splendour under 
the long and prosperous reign of Bishop Marquard TI 
(1636-1685), a scion of the family of Schenk von Cas- 
tell. He reorganized the ecclesiastical and secular 
administration of the diocese, won part of its territory 
(in the Upper Palatinate) back to Catholicism, and 


was for years imperial plenipotentiary at the diets and 
eminent as a diplomat. 

The eighteenth century brought peace and pros- 
perity, and many a magnificent structure in city and 
diocese rose under the gifted prince-bishops of those 
days (residence and garden, the fountains called 
Marienbrunnen and Willibaldsbrunnen, castle of 
Hirschberg, monastery of Notre-Dame). Bishop 
Raymund Anton, Count of Strassoldo (1757-1781), 
prepared for his clergy the well-known ‘Hnstructio 
Pastoralis", a book ofpastoral direction, which in its 
latest (fifth) edition (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1902) is 
even yet much acimired. The “ secularization '' 
(1803) robbed the Bishop of Eichstdtt of his ancient 
secular authority, but the diocese remained and was 
reorganized by the Bull of circumscription of 1821. 
Cardinal Karl August von Reisach (Bishop of Eich- 
stiitt, 1835-1846) renewed its ecclesiastical and relig- 
ious life, opened the seminary for boys (1838) and the 
lyceum (1844), with a philosophical and a theological 
faculty, and inunion with Joseph Ernst (d. 1869), presi- 
dent (Regens) of the latter institution, breathed into it 
the true spirit of the Church, a spirit which since then 
has never failed. Bishop Georg von Oettl (1847- 
1866) and his successor, Franz Leopold von Lconrod 
(1867-1905), faithfully continued and completed the 
work begun by Reisach. The conditions of the dio- 
cese are as well regulated as is possible; its people are 
solidly grounded in the Faith, while the learning, life, 
and labours of the clergy are considered exemplary 
throughout Germany. 

The diocese is rich in monuments of ecclesiastical 
architecture and art. The Gothic cathedral exhibits 
many excellent works of art from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century; especially noteworthy is its mor- 
tuarium. The Gothic church of Our Lady in Tngol- 
stadt and the conventual churches of Kaste (Roman- 
esque) and Freystadt (Renais.sance) are important 
monuments. Among ecclesiastical artists may be 
mentioned: Ilans Paur (fifteenth century), Hans Pild- 
schnitzer (fifteenth century), Loy llering (sixteenth 
century), Gabriel dc Gabrielis (seventeenth-eighteenth 
century), Ignaz Breitenaucr (eighteenth century). In 
the Middle Ages Eichstatt possessed a flourishing cathe- 
dral school dating from the time of St. Willibald. 
Mo.stly with ecclesiastical funds and through the zeal 
of Wilhelm von Reichenau, the University of Ingol- 
stadt was founded in 1472. Many of its professors 
became famous. Among its theologians are Johann 
Eck, P. Canisius, Gregory of Valencia, Salmeron, 
Jacob (iretser; among its canonists: Reiffenstuel, Pir- 
hing, Schmalzgrueber; among its jurists, Wiguleus 
Elreittinayr, Ad. Ickstatt; among its philosophers, 
scientists, and mathematicians: Johann Reuchlin, 
Conrad Celtes, Christoph Scheiner, Caspar Scioppius, 
Philipp and Petrus Apian, Fuchs Leonhard, and 
others. Early in the nineteenth century the univer- 
sity was transferred to Landshut, thence to Munich. 

The most important monastery of the diocese in 
olden times was the Benedictine abbey founded by St. 
Willibald in 740 and out of which grew the diocese. 
At the end of the tenth century it became the cathe- 
dral chapter with secular canons. Heidenheim was at 
first a double monastery, founded by St. Willibald; it 
was changed (800) to a chapter of canons; later it be- 
came again a Benedictine monastery. Before the 
change the monks moved to Herrieden and erected 
there, under Abbot Dietker and through the benevo- 
lence of Charlemagne, a new monastery, which was 
changed to a chapter of canons in 888 and secularized 
in 1804. The nuns moved from Heidenheim to Mon- 
heim, taking with them some of the relics of St. Wal- 
burga, which were lost in the “secularization” of the 
sixteenth century. St. Walburg (Benedictine nuns) 
in Eichstatt (founded 870) was endowed in 1035 by 
Count Leodegar and reorjj;anized by Bishop lleribert. 
It is yet flourishing despite its temporary seculariza- 
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tion (1802-1835), and possesses some relics of St. Wal- 
burga. Kastel in the tipper Palatinate, founded 1098 
(Benedictines from the Cluniac congregation), took a 
prominent part in the reforms of the twelfth centurv; 
It was secularized in 1556, and in 1636, during the 
Counter-Reformation, its domains were transferred to 
the Jesuit college in Amberg, and after the suppression 
of the Jesuits (1773) to the ICnights of Malta; in 1806 
it was secularized once more. Plankstetten (Benedic- 
tines, founded 1129) was also secularized in 1802. 
Heilsbronn (Cistercians, founded 1132), also zealous 
for ecclesiastical reforms, was secularized in 1530 by 
the margraves of Ansbach. Rebdorf (Augustinian 
canons, founded 1159 through the powerful help of 
Frederick Barbarossa) was the home of Prior Kilian 
Leib (1471-1552), linguist and historian; the abbey 
was secularized in 1802. Bergen (Benedictine nuns, 
founded 976) was suppressed in 1552 by the Protestant 
rinces of Nouburg; its estates passed later into the 
ands of the Jesuits, who used them to found the semi- 
nary and gymnasium in Neuburg on the Danube 
(1664). The Schottenkloster zum heiligen Kreuz’* 
(The Irish Monastery of the Holy Cross), an Irish foim- 
dation of 1140 in Eichstatt, passed over to the Capu- 
chins in 1623, lived through the “ secularization” of the 
early nineteenth century, and is still flourishing. In 
the thirteenth century arose the monasteries of Engel- 
thal (suppressed in 1550 by the people of Nuremberg) ; 
Seligenporten ((Cistercian nuns), secularized in 1556, 
after the re-Catholicizing of the Upper Palatinate given 
to the Salesian nuns of Amberg and Munich, and again 
secularized in 1802; Gnadenthal in Ingolstadt (Fran- 
ciscan nuns, founded in 1276) , still flourishing. In the 
fifteenth century were founded: Gnadenbcrg (Brigit- 
tines), Mariastein near Rebdorf (Augustinian nuns), 
Kbnii^ofen, Marienburg near Abenberg, all of which 
disappeared during the last secularization (1802- 
1806). Eichstatt had still other monasteries in the 
Middle Ages: thus the Dominicans had a monastery 
in the city (founded 1279, secularized in 1802): the 
Carmelites in Weissenburg, the Franciscans in Ingol- 
stadt (1275). From the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits had flourishing colleges in Eichstatt and Ingol- 
stadt, the Capuchins in Eichstatt and Wemding 
(1669) . The Teutonic Knights had a flourishing com- 
mandery in Ellingen which was secularized in 1802. 

At present (1909) the diocese numbers one monas- 
tery of the Benedictines (Plankstetten), four of the 
Franciscans (Ingolstadt, Dietfurt, Berching, Frey- 
stadt), two of the Capuchins (Eichstatt, Wemding), 
two convents of nuns (St. Walburg and Clnadenthal), 
and about forty-six houses of female congregations, 
among them the flourishing institute of the English 
Ladies in Eichstatt. The seminary, restored by 
Reisach, was enlarged in 1844 by the addition of a 
pliilosophico-theological academy (lyceum), and un- 
der eminent scholars has attained a high dcCTee of 
prosperity and scientific fame. (Professors: Johann 
Pruner, cl. 1907; G. Suttner, d. 1888; Franz Morgott, 
d. 1900; Valent. Thalhofcr, d. 1891; Alb. Stockl, d. 
1895; Math. Schneid, d. 1893; Phil. Ilergcnrother, d. 
1890; Mich. LefTlad, d. 1900.) Since about 1898 
bishops of the ITnited States have been sending stu- 
dents to the Lyceum for training in philosophy and 
theology. During the nineteenth century the Dio- 
cese ofEichstfitt also contributed several prominent 
men to the Church in the United States, among them 
Archbishop Michael Heiss of Milwaukee. Founder 
tions of Benedictine nuns were also made in the L^nitod 
States from the convent of St. Walburg. In 1908 the 
diocese had about 185,000 Catholics, 206 parishes, 63 
benefices, 79 assistancies, 373 secular and 39 regular 
priests. 

The sources of the diocesan history were compiled by Sutt- 
NER, BMiotheai Eyatett. duEceaana (Eichstatt, 1866-67); orig- 
inal records may be found in Lepflad, Regeaten der Btscht/fe 
von EichatnU (Eichstatt, 1875 — ), which ifoes (1909) as far as 
1306 and is being continued. Much material is published in the 


PaatoralblaU, the orran of the diocese (Eichstatt, 1854 — ). 
Earlier accounts of the diocesan history are: Gretbbr, 0pp. 
omn. (Katisbon, 1734), X; Falkenstein, Antiguttatea Nord- 
gavtenaea, 2 parts, and Codex divlomaticiia (Frankfort, 1733); 
Idem, Analecta Nordqavienaxa (Schwabach. 1734-47); Strauss, 
Vin tnaignea, quoa Exchatadxum aenuxt vel aluxt (Eichstatt, 1799). 
See also Suttner, Oearh. dea (aiten) hxachofl. Semxnara xn Exen- 
atatt (Eichstatt, 1859); Hoi.lweci^ Ocach. dea neuen biachdfl. 
Semxnara (Eichstatt, 1888): Herb-Mader-Thurnhofer- 
ScHLKCHT, Exchattitta Kunat (Eichstatt, 1902): Schwertsch- 
liAOER, Der Excftafdtter bofanxache Garten (Eichstatt. *1890); 
Romrtock, Staiialxk dea bxachdfl. Lyzeuma in'Eichatdtt (Eichstatt, 
1894); Orothe, Der hi. Richard nnd seine Kinder (Berlin, 1^8). 
There are many modem monographs on scholars and artists of 
the diocese, e. g. Mader, Loy Ilcrxng; Thurnhofer, Adclmann 
V . Adelmanafelden; Haemmerle, Papnenheimer Altar; Idem, Die 
Kxrche xn Bergen. See Gcjtz, Die Glaubenaapaltung im Gebxete 
der Markgrafsrhaft Ansbach-Kulmbach, 15SO-15S5 (Freiburg, 
1907). Abundant matenal also be found in the SammH- 
blait d. hist. Vereina Exchataft (Eichstatt, 1886 — ); Sax, Grsch. 
dea Hochatifta u. der Stadi Eichstatt (Nuremberg, 1884); Idem, 
Geach.der Furaibxachtjfe v. EichaMU (Eichstatt, 1882); Suttner 
in Kirchenlex.t s. v. Exchatiitt. 

Josef Hollweck. 

Rimhin, Saint, Abbot and Bishop of Ros-mic- 
Truin (Ireland), probably in the sixth century. He 
came of the royal race of Munster, and was brother of 
two other saints, Culain and Dairmid. Of the early 
part of his religious life little is known. When he 
became abbot of the monastery of Ros-mic-Truin, in 
succession to its founder, St. Abban, he had been ap- 
parently connected with one of the religious houses of 
the south of Ireland, since it is recorded that a num- 
ber of monks followed the man of God from his own 
country of Munster”. Ros-mic-Truin lies in South 
Leinster on the bank of the River Barrow, and is dis- 
tant only eight miles, by water, from the confines of 
Munster, at the point where the Suir and Barrow 
meet, and in confluence enter the Atlantic. Although 
the Abbey of Ros-mic-Truin was founded by St. 
Abban, it is said to have been colonized by St. Kim- 
hin, and from the number of religious and students 
belonging to the south of Ireland who dwelt there the 
place came to be called ^^Ros-glas of the Munster- 
men”. St. Eimhin is said by some to have been the 
author of the life of St. Patrick, called the Vita Tri- 
partita” (ed. Whitley Stokes in R. S.), originally pub- 
lished by Father John Colgan, O.S.F. It contains a 
greater variety of details concerning the mission of the 
Apostle of Ireland than any other of the lives extant. 
St. Eimhin was famous for many and great miracles. 
The date of his death has not been recorded ; however 
competent authorities assign it to the earlier half of 
the sixth century. After St. EimhiiPs death, it is 
said, his consecrated bell was held in great veneration, 
and was used as a swearing relic down to the four- 
teenth century, oaths and promises made upon it 
being deemed inviolable. Among the MSS. of the 
library of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, is a prose 
tract entitled Caine Emine” (i. c. the tribute or rule 
of Eimhin), also a poem of several stanzas relating to 
the saint's bell. St. Eimhin is given in the Irish cal- 
endars on 22 December. 

Colo AN, .Acta SS Ihbrmice (Louvain, 1645); Book oj Bally- 
mote; Vita Sti Abhanx, Lanio\n, Ecclesiashcal Ihxtoru of Ire- 
land (Dublin, 1829); Li'/p of St. Molua (Clonfert); O’Curry, 
Leeturea on the MS. MaUrxala of Ancient Iriah History (Dublin, 
1860). 

J. B. Cullen. 

Einhard (less correctly Eginhard), historian, bom 
c. 770 in the district watered by the River Main in the 
eastern part of the Frankish Empire; d. 14 March. 840, 
at Seligenstadt. His earliest training he received at 
the monastery of Fulda, where he snowed such un- 
usual mental powers that Abbot Baugulf sent him to 
the court of (Charlemagne, His education was com- 
pleted at the Palace School, where he was fortunate 
enough to count amon^ his masters the great Alcuin, 
who bears witness to his remarkable talent in mathe- 
matics and architecture, and also to the fact that, in 
spite of his unattractive person, he was among the 
emperor's most trusted aavisers. Charlemagne gave 
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Einhard charge of his great public buildings, e. g. the 
construction of the Aachen cathedral and the palaces 
of Aachen and Ingelheim, for which reason ne was 
known in court circles as Beseleel, after the builder of 
the tabernacle (Ex., xxi). Charlemagne also availed 
himself of Einhard's tact and prudence to send him on 
various diplomatic missions. Thus, in 802 he placed in 
his hands the negotiations for the exchange of distin- 
guished Saxon hostages, and in 806 he was dispatched 
to Rome to obtain papal approbation for the partition 
of the empire, which the emperor had just decided 
upon. 

During the reign of Louis the Pious he retained his 

E osition of trust, and proved a faithful counsellor to 
ouis’s son, Lothair. Unsuccessful, however, in his 
attempts to settle the contests for the crown which 
had been stirred up by Empress Judith, and unable to 
bring about a lasting reconciliation between Louis and 
his sons, Einhard, in 830, withdrew to Muhlheim 
(Mulinheim) on the Main, which he had been granted 
as early as 815, together with other estates, as a mark 
of imperial favour. He transferred thither the relics 
of Sts. Marcellinus and Peter, and called the place 
Seligensta<lt. Moreover, between 831 and 834 he 
established here a Benedictine abbey, where, after the 
death of his wife, Emma (or Imma), sister of Bishop 
Bernhar of Worms (not daughter of Charlemagne), he 
spent tlie rest of his life as abbot. It is not certain 
whether he was ordained priest. His epitaph was 
written by Rabanus Maurus. 

The most important of Einhard’s works is the 
“Vita (^aroli Magni ” (in “Mon. Cerm. Hist.: Script.'’, 
II; printed separately, 4th ed., Hanover, 1880; also 
in Jafifd, “Bibliotheca rerum germanicarum ", IV; 
Germ. tr. by Abel, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1803, in “ Geschichts- 
schreiber der deutschen Vorzeit"). This, the best 
biography of the whole period of the Middle Ages, 
written in close imitation of Suetonius, particularly 
his “Vita Augusti", show^s the emperor from the 
standpoint of the most intimate personal acquaintance 
with all sides of his character, and with a genuine 
attempt at truth of portrayal. The diction is in 
general elegant, though not polished. The annals of 
the (/arlovingian Empire, which have been handed 
down as Einhard’s (ed. Kurze, 1805), are, in their 
present form, oUler materials worked over. Those for 
the years between 706 and 820 may date hack to Ein- 
harct. In addition, we have from his hand the 
“Translatio et Miracula SS. Marcellini et Petri’’ 
(Mon. Germ. Hist.: Script., XV), containing data 
which are important for the history of culture. The 
seventy-one letters, written by Einhard between 825 
and 830 (ed. “Bibliotheca”, Berlin, 1867, IV) in 
a clear, simple style, constitute an important source 
for the history of Louis the Pious. A collective e<li- 
tion of Einhard’s works was published by Teulet 
(Paris, 1840-43), with French translation. 

Kurzk, Einhard (Berlin, 1S99); Wattknb^ch, Dcvtschlands 
Geschichtaguellen, 1, b. v.; Glaxhtek, tr., Life of Charlemagne 
(London, 1877). 

PaTRICTUS bCHLAGER. 

Einsiedeln, Abbey of, a Benedictine monastery 
in the Canton of Schwyz, Switzerland, dedicated to 
Our Lady of the Heniuts, that title being derived 
fiom the circumstances of its foundation, from wbich 
the name Einmedeln is also said to have originated. 
St. Meinrad, of the family of the Counts of Hqhen- 
zollem, was educated at the abbey school of ^iche- 
nau, an island in Lake Ck)nstance, under his kinsmen 
Abbots Hatto and Erlebald, where he became a monk 
and was ordained. After some years at Reichenau, 
and the dependent priory of Bollin^n, on Lake 
Zurich, he embraced an eremitical life and ^tab- 
lifihed his hermitage on the slopes of Mt. Etzel, 
taking with him a wonder-working statue of Our 
Lady which had been given him by the Abbess 
Hildegarde of Zurich. He died in 861 at the hands 


of robbers who coveted the treasures offered at the 
shrine by devout pilgrims, but during the next 
eighty years the place was never without one or 
more hermits emulating St. Meinrad ’s example. 
One of them, named Eberhard, previously Provost of 
Strasburg, erected a monasteiy and church there, of 
which he became first abbot. The church was miracu- 
lously consecrated, so the legend runs, in 948, by 
(Christ Himself assisted by the Four Evangelists, 
St. Peter, and St. Gregory the Great. This event 
was investigated and confirmed by Pope Leo VIII 
and subsequently ratified by many of his successors, 
the last ratification being by Pius VI in 1793, who 
confirmed the acts of all his predecessors. In 9(i5 
Gregory, the third Abbot of Einsiedein, was made a 
prince of the empire by Otto I, and his successors 
continued to enjoy the same dignity up to the cessa- 
tion of the empire in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In 1274 the abbey, with its dependencies, 
was created an independent principality by Rudolf 
of Hapsburg. over which the abbot exercised tem- 
poral as well as spiritual jurisdiction. It continued 
independent until the French Revolution. The 
abbey is now what is termed nullius dicBcesis, the 
abbot having quasi-episcopal authority over ten 
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parishes served by the monks and comprising nearly 
twenty thousand souls. For the learning and piety 
of its monks Einsiedein has been famous for a thou- 
sand years, and many saints and scholars have lived 
within its walls. The study of letters, printing, and 
music have greatly flourished there, and the abbey 
has contributed larji;ely to the glory of the Bene- 
dictine Order. It is true that discipline declined 
somewhat in the fifteenth century and the rule l>e- 
came relaxed, but Liidovicus II, a monk of St. Gall 
who was Abbot of Einsiedein 1526-44, succeeded in 
rc.storing the stricter observance. In the sixteenth 
century the religious disturbances caused by the 
spread of the Protestant Reformation in Switzerland 
were a source of trouble for some time. Zwingli 
himself was at Einsiedein for a while, and used the 
opportunity for protesting against the famous pil- 
grimages, but the storm passed over and the abbey 
was left in peace. Abbot Augustine I (l()(X)-29) 
was the leader of the movement which resulted in 
the erection of the Swiss Congregation of the Order 
of St. Benedict in 1602, and he also did much for the 
establishment of unrelaxed observance in the abbey 
and for the promotion of a high standard of scholar- 
ship and learning amongst his monks. 

The pilgrimages, just mentioned, which have never 
ceased since the days of St. Meinrad, have tended to 
make Einsiedein the rival even of Rome, Loreto, and 
Compostela, and constitute one of the features for 
which the abbey is chiefly celebrated. The pilgrims 
number from 150,000 to 200,000 annually, from all 
parts of Catholic Europe. The miraculous statue of 
Uur Lady, originally set up by St. Meinrad, and later 
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enthroned in the little chapel erected by Eber- 
hard, is the object of their devotion. This chapel 
stands within the great abbey church, in much the 
same way as the Holy House at Loreto, encased in 
marbles and precious woodwork, elaborately deco- 
rated, though it has been so often restored, rebuilt, 
and adorned with the offerings of pilgrims, that it 
may be doubted whether much of the original 
sanctuary still remains. The fourteenth of Sep- 
tember and the thirteenth of October are the chief 
pilgrimage days, the former being the anniversa^ of 
the miraculous consecration of Eberhard’s basilica, 
and the latter that of the translation of St. Meinrad’s 
relics from Reichenau to Einsiedeln in 10.S9. The 
millenary of St. Meinrad was kept there with great 


baycB (Paris, 1856); RijONiER, Chronique d'Einaiedeln (Paris, 
1837); Precis Hiatorique de VAbhaye et du PHerinage de Notre- 
Dame-dee-Ermites (Einsiedeln, 1870); Morel, Die RegeBten der 
Benediktiner-Ahtei Einsiedeln (Chur, 1848); Brunner, Ein 
Benediktinerbvch (WUraburg, 1880); Rinoiiolz, Geschichte des 
furstlichen Benediktineratiftea L. F. von Einsiedeln (Einsiedeln, 
1604), the most important work on the history and antiquities 
of the abbey. 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Eifl, Frederick. See Marquette, Diocese of. 

Eisengrein, Martin, a learned Catholic theologian 
and polemical writer, b. of Protestant parents at Stutt- 
gart, 28 December, 1535; d. at Ingolstadt, 4 May, 1578. 
He studied the humanities at the Latin school of 
Stuttgart, and the liberal arts and philosophy at the 
University of Tubingen. To please his father, who was 
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splendour in 1861. The great church has been 
many times rebuilt, the last time by Abbot Maurus 
between the years 1704 and 1719, and one of its 
chief treasures now is a magnificent corona presented 
by Napoleon 111 when he made a pilgrimage there in 
1865. The library, which dates from 946, contains 
nearly fifty thousand volumes and many priceless 
MS8. The work of the monks is divided chiefly 
between prayer, the confessional, and study. At 
pilgrimage times the number of confessions heard is 
very large. The community numbers about one 
hundred priests and forty lay brothers, and attached 
to the abbey are a seminary and a college for about 
two hundred and sixty boys, both of which are 
taught by the monks, who also direct six convents 
of nuns. In 1854 a colony was sent to America from 
Einsiedeln to work amongst the native Indian tribes. 
From St. Meinrad 's Abbey, Indiana, which was the 
first settlement, daughter-houses were founded, and 
these in 1881 were formed into the Swiss-American 
Congregation, which comprised (in 1906) seven 
monasteries and nearly four hundred religious. 
Dom Thomas Bossart, the fifty- third Abbot of Ein- 
siedeln and formerly dean of the monastery, was 
elected in 1905. 

OcUlia Christiana (Paris, 1781), V; Album Benedtclinum 
(St. Vincent’s, Pennsylvania, 1880); Miqne, Diet, dea Ah- 


Switzerland 

burgomaster of Stuttgart, Eisengrein matriculated as 
stuaent of jurisprudence at the University of Ingol- 
stadt, 25 May, 1553, but before a year had passed he 
was at the University of Vienna, where he took the 
degree of Master of Arts in May, 1554. During the 
tolerant rule of Ferdinand 1, Eisengrein, though still a 
Protestant, became in 1555 professor of oratoiy and, 
two years later, of physics at the University of Vienna, 
a Catholic institution. Though his ("atholic surround- 
ings and especially his freejuent intercourse with the 
Jesuits of Vienna may have had great influence in 
bringing about his acceptance of the Catholic Faith, 
still nis conversion was one of conviction, as is appar- 
ent from his numerous contniversial writings anti his 
scrupulous solicitude for the integrity of Catholic 
Faith and morals at the University of Ingolstadt. His 
conversion took place about 1558. In 1559 he received 
a canonry at St. Stephen’s in Vienna, and a year later 
he was ordained priest. In 1502 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Ingolstadt whither he had been invited by the 
superintendent of the university, Frederick Staphylus. 
He was appointed pastor of the church of St. Maurice, 
which was incorporated with the university, and in 
April of the same year he was elected rector of the 
university. Besides being professor, he devoted much 
of his time to the study of theolojj;y and, after receiv- 
ing the degree of licentiate in this science on 11 No- 
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vember, 1563, he bej^ to teach it in January, 1564. 
Duke Albert V of Bavaria chose him as councillor, 
appointed him provost of the collegiate church of 
Moosburg, and shortly afterwards of the collemate 
church of AltOtting and the cathedral church of Pas- 
sau. In 1563 and 1564 he took part in the politico- 
religious conferences at the imperial court of Vienna; 
in 1566 Duke Albert sent him to Pope Pius V to acWo- 
cate the appointment of Prince Ernest as Prince- 
Bishop of Freising, and in 1568-9 he was imperial 
court chaplain at Vienna. In 1570 he was appointed 
superintendent of the University of Ingolstadt, and 
henceforth he turned his whole attention to the ad- 
vancement of the university. 

Just at this time the friction between the lay pro- 
fessors and the Jesuits, which dated from the time 
when the latter began to hold professorial chairs at the 
university in 1556, threatenea to become serious. In 
1568 Eisengrein and Peter Canisius had peacefully 
settled certain differences between the two factions, 
but when in 1571 Duke Albert decided to put the 
nmiagogium and the philosophical course into the 
tiands of the Jesuits, the other professors loudly pro- 
tested. By his tact Eisengrein succeeded in tempo- 
rarily reconciling the non-Jesuit professors to the new 
arrangement. Soon, however, hostilities began anew, 
and in order to put an end to these quarrels, the 
Jesuits transferred the Pcedagogium and philosophical 
course to Munich in 1573. It seems that the J^esuits 
were indispensable to the University of Ingolstadt, 
for two years later they were urgently re<|uested by 
the university to return, and in 1576 they again went 
to Ingolstadt. In the settlement of the differences 
between the Jesuit and non- Jesuit professors, Kisen- 
grein always had the welfare of the university at 
heart. He publicly acknowledged the great efficiency 
of the Jesuits as educators in an oration which he de- 
livered before the professors and students of the uni- 
versity on 19 February, 1571, and he was pleased to 
.see their influence gr^ually increase at Ingolstadt. 
There were indeed, some differences between Eisen- 
grein and the Jesuits in 1572, but the estrangement 
was only temporary, as is apparent from the fact that 
he bequeatheil 100 florins to the Jesuit library. 

The greatest service which Eisengrein rendered the 
Ibiiversity of Ingolstadt was his organization of its 
library. It was owing to his efforts that the valuable 
private libraries of John Egolph, Bishop of Augsburg, 
Thaddeus Eck, chancellor of Duke Albert, and Ru- 
dolph (3enek, professor of theology at Ingolstadt, 
were added to the university library. Eisengrein ^s 
activities were not confined to the university. By 
numerous controversial sermons, some of which are 
masterpieces of oratory, he contributed not a little to 
the suppression of Lutneranism in Bavaria. Many of 
his sennons were published separately and collectively 
in German and Latin during his lifetime. ^ Some have 
been edited by Brischar in ‘^Dic kath. Kanzelredner 
Deutschlands^' (Schaff hausen, 1867-70), I, 434-545. 
He is also the author of a frequently reprinted historj’’ 
of the shrine of the Blessed Virgin at Altotting (In- 
golstadt, 1571) and a few other works of minor im- 
portance. 

Pflbobr, Martin Eisengrein in Krlhuterungen vnd Ergdn- 
zungen zu Janssens Gesch. des dcutschen Volkes (Freiburg ini 
Br., 1908), VI, fane. 2 and 3; Iijkm, Martin Eisengrein und dw 
Universittit Ingolstadt in IIistonseh~polihsche Hlidtt'r (Munich, 
1904), CXXXIV, 70r)-23. 785-811: Kobolt, Bauens^us Qe - 
lehrien-Lexikon (Ijandshut, 1795), 1, 195-201; Die t?on- 

vertiten sett iUt Reformation (Freiburg ini Br., 1866), I, 3M-412. 

Michael Ott. 

Sithene, Saint, styled “daughter of Baite^^ with 
her sister Sodelbia, are coiiuneinorated in the Irish 
calendars under 20 March. They were daughters of 
Aidh, son of ("aibre, King of Leinster, vrho flourished 
about the middle of the sixth century. The desig- 
nation “daughters of Baite’' usually coupled with 
V.— 24 


their names would seem not to refer to any title of 
their father^ but might be more correctly interpreted 
^ the “children of Divine or ardent love^'. This 
interpretation is further strengthened by an account 
of a vision, accorded the two virgins, in which it is 
related that Christ in the form of an infant rested 
in their arms. In one of the legends contained in 
the “Acts” of St. Moling, Bishop of Ferns, it is told 
that Eithcne and her sister were visited by this 
venerable saint. The abode of St. Eithene, called 
Tech-Ingen^Baithef or the “House of the daughters 
of Baite” lay near Swords, in the present Barony of 
Nethercross, County Dublin. This saint is also 
venerated at Killnais, the former name of a townland 
in the same locality. 

CoLr.AN, Acta Sanctorum HihemitB (Twouvain, 1645); Leabhar 
Breach, O’ Donovan, Annals of the Four Masters; O’Cuhry, 
Lectures (Dublin, 1860); Todd, St Patrick (Celtic Hcotland) 
(Ixindon, 1864); Skenk, Ordnance Survey Letters; Martyrology 
of Donegal, Katendar of Drummond. 

J. B. Cullen. 

Eitbne, Saint, styled “of the ^Iden hair”, is 
commemorated in the Irish martyrcuogies under the 
nth of January. She was daughter of Leoghaire, 
Ard-Ri^, or Hy-Sovereign of Ireland at the time 
of St. JPatrick’s first visit, as a missionary, to the 
court of Tara (433). According to the prevailing 
custom of those days the children of kings and 
princes were frequently placed, at an early age, in 
charge of the family of some of the chieftains who 
coveted the honour of guardianship of the royal 
offspring. Hence it is assumed that Eithne and 
her younger sister were fostered close to Cruachan 
Magh Ai, the dwelling-place, or royal residence, of 
the Gaelic kings of (bnnaught. However the brief 
story of the saint's life centres in the one scene, which 
took place beside the brook of Clebach, County Ros- 
common, and is described in the “Acts” of the 
national apostle of Ireland. 

On his way to the royal abode, during his mission 
to the western province, it is told that St. Patrick 
and his disciples camped one evening close to the 
Well of (^lebach. On the following day the clerics 
rose at dawn to chant the Divine Office, and prepare 
for the mystic sacrifice. It w^ould appear that the 
two royal princesses were accustomed to visit the 
same fountain in the early mom, and on this occasion 
were surprised at the appearance of the strange com- 
pany who were in possession of the place. They 
were not, however, aismayed, and Eithne, the elder 
of the sisters, accosted Patrick and his companions, 
asking who they w’ere and w’hence they came. 
Whereupon the apostle said — “It were better for 
you to confess your faith in our true God than ask 
a!)out our race.” Then, at their request, St. Patrick 
unfolded to them the doctrines of Christianity, 
which, under the influence of Divine grace, they 
accepted with heart and soul. Having baptized 
them, the saint placed on their brows the veil of 
vircinity. 

Then, it is related, Eithne and her sister asked “to 
see the face of (lirist, the Son of the true God”, but 
Patrick said: “You cannot see the face of ('hrist 
unless you taste death, and receive the Sacrifice”. 
Whereupon they besought him to give them the 
Sacrifice that they might see their Spouse, the Son of 
God. So, by the brink of the fountain, the Sacrifice 
was offered, and having received their First Com- 
munion, Eithne and her sister, in an ecstasy of rap- 
ture, swooned awav and died. When the days of 
mourning were ended both were laid side by side, 
close by the scene of their death, where afterwards a 
church was raised over the grave. 

Coloan, Ada Sanctorum Hibemice (Louvain, 1645''; Tripar-^ 
ate Life of St. Patrick; Book of Armagh, Manners ami Cu^ttotM 
of the Ancient Irish; Hbaly, Life of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1895). 

J. B. Cullen. 
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Ekkehard, name of five monks of the (Swiss) Ab- 
bey of St. Gall from the tenth to the thirteenth century. 

(1) £kk£hard 1 (Major, ^‘the Elder”), d. 14 Jan., 
973. He was of noble birth, of the Jonschwyl family 
in Toggenbure, and was educated in the monastery 
of St. Gall; alter joining the Benedictine Order, he 
was appointed director of the inner school there. 
Later, under Abbot Kralo, who trusted him impli- 
citly, he was elected dean of the monastery, and for a 
whue directed all the affairs of the abbey. E^ehard 
made a pilmmage to Rome, where he was retained for 
a time by Pope John XII. who presented him with 
various relics of St, John tne Baptist. After Kralo’s 
death Ekkehard refused the abbatial succession, be- 
cause of lameness resulting from a fractuied leg. 
However, he directed the choice of Burkard, son of 
Count Ulrich of Buchhom, who governed St. Gall 
with the advice and co-operation of Ekkehard. The 
latter erected a hospice m front of the monastery for 
the sick and strangers, and was in many other ways a 
model of charity. He was also distinguished as a 

E oet, and wrote a Latin epic “ Waltharius”, basing 
is version on an original German text. He dedi- 
cated this poem to Bishop Erkanbald of Strasburg 
(965-991). It describes tne elopement of Walter ol 
Aquitaine with the Burgundian princess Hildegunde, 
from the land of the Huns, followed by the battle of 
Wasgenstein between Walter and the followers of 
Gunther and Hagen (ed. Peiper, Berlin, 1873). He 
also composed various ecclesiastical hymns and se- 
quences, e. g. in honour of the Blessed Trinity, St. 
John the Baptist, St. Benedict, St. Columbanus, St. 
Stephen (Meyer, ” Philologische Bemerkungen zum 
Waltharius” in Abhandl. der bajrr. Akad. d. Wis- 
seiischaften”, Munich, 1873; Strecker, Ekkehard und 
Virgil ” in “ ZeitschriR f. deutsches Altertum ”, 1898, 
XLII, 338-366). 

(2) Ekkehard II (Palatinus, *Hhe Courtier”), d. 
23 April, 990, He and Ekkehard III were nephews of 
the preceding, who educated also at St, Gall his other 
nephews, Notker the physician and Burkard, later 
abbot of the monastery. Ekkehard II was taught by 
his uncle and the monk Geraldus, and was later a 
teacher in the monastery school. A numl>er of his 
pupils joined the order; others became bishops. Ac- 
cording to the ” Casus Sancti Galli ” he was called later 
to Hohentwiel, the seat of the Duchess Hadwig of Swa- 
bia, widow of Burkard II. The duchess was wont 
occasionally to visit St. Gall, and eventually (973) 
asked for and obtained the services of Ekkehard as her 
tutor in the reading of the Latin classics. Neverthe- 
less, he continued to render great services to his mon- 
astery, especially on the occasion of the differences 
between St. Gall and Reichenau (Abbot Ruodmann) ; 
in many other ways also he proved him^lf useful to 
the monks by the influence he had obtained as tutor 
of the duchess. Ekkehard was also prominent at the 
imperial court of Otto I. Later he became provost of 
the cathedral of Mainz, where he died 23 April, 990. 
He was buried in the church of St. Alban, outside the 
city gates. He was the author of various ecclesiasti- 
cal hymns, known as sequences, all of which are lost, 
except one in honour of St. Desiderius. 

(3) Ekkehard III, also a nephew of Ekkehard I and 
a cousin of the preceding. He shared the educational 
advantages of his cousin and, at his invitation, accom- 
panied him to Hohentwiel to superintend and direct 
the studies of the local clergy. On his return to St. 
Gall he was made dean of the abl>ey, and is reported 
to have filled this office for thirty years. He died 
early in the eleventh century. 

(4) Ekkehard IV. — According to the testimony in 
his “Chronicle” (especially in view of his statement 
that he had heard from eyewitnesses of the great con- 
flagration at St. Gall in 937), the date of his birth is 
usually placed about 980; he died 21 Oct., but the 
year of his death is unknown (1036?-1060?). The 


same “Chronicle” indicates Alsace as his birthplace, 
though we do not know with certainty either the 
place of his birth, or his family origin. His boyhood 
was spent at St. Gall where he had for tutor Motker 
Labeo the German, one of the most learned scholars 
of his time. From him Ekkehard acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of the Latin and Greek classics; he 
also studied mathematics, astronomy, and music, 
and was acknowledged while living as a scholar of 
note even outside tne monastery. After the death 
of Notker Labeo (1022) Ekkehard. was called to Mainz 
by Archbishop Aribo, where he became director and 
teacher in the cathedral school, and held both offices 
until the death of his patron (1031). distinguishing 
himself as head of the school; mdeed, he was noted 
as a successful teacher and promoter of learning. A 
treatise on the “ Jube me, Domine, benedicere”, in- 
scriptions, and benediction prayers remain as evi- 
dences of his literary activity. Emperor Conrad II, 
when at Ingelheim near Mainz, distinguished him by 
marks of personal favour (Easter, 1030). Shortly 
after his return to St. Gall Abbot Tietbald died (1034) 
and Norbert of Stavelot, who introduced the reforms 
of Cluny, was elected to succeed him. A dissension, 
therefore, arose among the monks, the seniors being 
dissatisfied with the new reforms. Ekkehard^ mean- 
while, began work on the ancient abbey chronicle, the 
famous “Casus S. Galli”, begun by Ratpert and con- 
tinued to Abbot Salomon (883), and carried it on 
from that date to Notker (972). This work is a most 
important document for the contempomry history of 
St. Gall (ed. von Arx in “ Mon. Germ. Historica: Scrip- 
tores” II, Hanover, 1829; ed. Meyer von Knonau in 
“St. Gallische Geschichtsquellen ” in “Mitteil. zur 
vaterl&nd. Geschichte ” (new series, nn. 5 and 6, St. 
Gall, 1877) ; it is also the main source of our knowl- 
edge concerning the Ekkehards. The “Casus” is 
mostly a compilation of anecdotes and traditions 
concerning distinguished monks. They contain, 
however, many historical errors and misrepresenta- 
tions, and the Latin diction is often barbarous. 
Nevertheless, owing to the excellence and simplicity 
of the narrative, they are a valuable source of contem- 
porary history, especially of its culture. The second 
important literary work of Ekkehard is his “Liber 
Benedictionum”. It comprises metrical inscriptions 
for the walls of the Mainz cathedral, and benedictions 
(also in verse) for use in choir-service and at meals, 
also poems in honour of the festivals of various saints, 

F iartly from his own pen and partly by Notker Labeo. 
n poetical merit these worKs are inferior enough; 
nevertheless they betray a very fair knowledge of 
Latin. The glosses from his pen, both on his own 
manuscripts and others belonging to the abl^ey, re- 
main as proof of his lifelong zeal in pursuit of knowl- 
edge. He was also skilled in music, especially ecclesi- 
astical music, always diligently and successfully culti- 
vated at St. Gall. 

(5) Ekkehard V (Minimus), d. about 1220. He is 
the last of the St. Gall Ekkehards, and flourished 
towards the end of the twelfth, and the beginning of 
the thirteenth, century. No particulars are known 
concerning his life, and tradition is silent as to his 
origin, the year of his birth and of his death. He was 
dean of the abbey in the reign of Innocent III. About 
1214 he wrote a life of St. Notker Balbulus, a learned 
monk of St. Gall, who lived towards the end of the 
ninth, and the lieginning of the tenth, century (Acta 
SS., April, I, 579), from which work we gather that its 
author was versed in ecclesiastical music. 

Meyer von Knonau, Die Ekkeharte von St. Oallen in Oeffentl. 
Vortrdqe, etc. (Basle, 1876), III, 10 eq.; Wattbnbach, 
DeuiMcnIanda GeschichtsqueUen (9th ed., Berlin); D^mmljbr, 
Ekkehard IV. von SI. Oallen in ZeiUchrift f. deutsches Altertum 
(1867), II, 1-73; von Arx, Gesch. des Klosters St. Gallon, I, 278 
sq.; Fabrictub, Bihliotheca medue et infimo! latinitatw (Florence, 
lo^), I, 401; Allg. deutsche Biographic (Leipzig, 1877), V, 790 
eqq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 
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Ekkehard of Aura (Uraugiensis), Benedictine 
monk and chronicler^ b. about 1050; d. after 1125. 
Very little is known of his life. About 1101 he went 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and in 1106 took 
part m the Council of Guastalla. Apparently he be- 
longed at first to the monastery of 8t. Michael at Bam- 
berg, and later (1108 or 1113) was abbot of the monas- 
tery of Aura, founded by Bi^op Otto of Bamberg, on 

the Franconian 
Saale, near Kis- 
singen, Bavaria; 
this monastery 
followed the Rule 
of Hirschau. The 
“ Chronicon uni- 
ver8ale*\ 
called after 
Ekkehard, 
\QMtur is the chief 
source for the his- 
tory of Germany 
during the years 
1080-1125. In its 
present form it is 
divided into five 
books: the first 
contains ancient 
history from the 
Creation to the 
building of the 
city of Rome ; the 
second extends to 
the birth of (^hrist ; 
the third reaches 
the time of Charle- 
magne; the fourth 
goes to the open- 



PoPE Paschal II Givino Impeuial 
Inhiqnia to Henry V 
Miniature from the Chronicle of Ekke- 
hard of Aura, Bk. V, MS. at Cambridge 


inp of the reign of Emperor Henry V ; the fiRh con- 
tains an account of the reign of this ruler. No other 
medieval general ohninicle covers so much ground ; in 
the manuscripts now extant it is evidently not the 
work of one man but represents rather a fusion of 
various recensions and continuations. Bresslau, in 
his acute investigation of the subject (Neues Archiv 
fur altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, VII), traces 
these changes, for the most part, to Frutolf, prior of 
St. MichaePs (d. 17 Feb., 1103). It is now believed 
that Ekkehard simply rewrote the greater part of the 
chronicle, and that his original contribution is the ac- 
count of the reign of Emperor Henry V. The chronicle, 
taken as a whole, is a very skilful compilation, and 
shows in the selection and arrangement of the matter 
a sound understanding and mastery of the material 
at hand. The language is good and simple, and the 
presentation clear and well summarized, (’ontinua- 
tions were written by various chroniclers, among 
whom may be mentioned (’onrad of Lichtenau 
and Albert of Stade. Ekkehard ’s chronicle has been 
published several times (Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., 
Vl, 13-265; Migne, P. L., CLIV, 459-1060). A German 
translation was issued 1^ Pflii^r (Leipzig, 1893), ns 
vol. LI of the series (Jeschicntsschreiber der deut- 
schen Vorzek/\ 

Buchholz, Ekkehard von Aura (T^ipzig, 1888 ); Watten- 
bach, Deutachlands Geachichisquellrn (Berlin, 1893), II, 169. 

Patricius Schlaqer. 


Elflsa, a titular see of Asia Minor. Elapa, said to 
have been founded by Menestheus, was situated at a 
distance of twelve stadia from the mouth of the 
Oaicus, one hundred and twenty stadia from Perjm- 
mus. It appears in history about 450 b. c., at the 
time of the Athenian naval league. It belonged to 
Alexander, then to the kings of Pergamus, and was 
the port of the latter. In 190 b. c . it was besieg^ by 
Antioch us of Syria, in 156 by Pnisias, who ravaged all 
the country. It was partly destroyed in a. d. 90 by an 


earthquake. In its Roman period it struck coins. 
As a suffragan of Ephesus Elsea is mentioned by most 
‘‘Notitiae episcopatuum’^ as late as the twelfth or the 
thirteenth century. We know only three of its 
bishops: Isaias in 451, Olbianus in 787, Theodulus in 
the twelfth century (Lequien, Or. Christ., I, 699). In 
the tenth century St. raul the Younger, a monk of 
Mount Latros, was bom there (Analecta Bollandiana, 
XI, 1-74, 13^182). Tlie city must have been de- 
stroyed either by the Mongols or by the Turks. The 
ruins stand about three kilometres south of Kilisse 
Keui in the vilayet of Smyrna. The Greek Church 
also gives the title of Elsea to auxilia^ bishops. 

S. P^TRIDES. 

Elba, the largest island of the Tuscan Archipelago, 
is to-day a part of the Italian province of Leghorn and 
is separated from the mainland by the C^nnel of 
Piombino. The island is traversed throughout by tree- 
less mountain ranges, the highest peak being Monte 
Capanne (about 3343 feet) ; its area is 86 square miles; 
according to the census of 1901 it had 25,556 inhabi- 
tants, mostly Catholics. Politically the island forms 
the district of Porto Ferrajo; the chief town is 
Porto Ferrajo on the north coast, a place with 
3940 inhabitants; the commune contains 6701 in- 
habitants. Outside of Porto Ferrajo the principal 
towns of the island are Orte Rio, with 2478 in- 
habitants, and the strongly fortified Porto Longone, 
which has a good harbour and a population of 4761. 
Ecclesiastically Elba belongs to the Diocese of Massa 
Marittima (see Massa Marittima) and contains eleven 

P arishes: Porto Ferrajo, Porto Longone, Marciana, 
[arciana Marina, Poggio, (.apoliveri, Kio, Rio Marina, 
Marina Campo, Sant' Ilario in (^ampo, and San Pietro 
in Campo. The Sisters of Mercy of Si. Vincent de 
Paul liave a house at Porto Longone, and the Sisters of 
St. Vincent, or Ladies of Christian Love, founded by 
the Venerable Cottolengo, have one at Porto Ferrajo; 
these are the only houses of religious on the island. 
The chief industry of Elba is the mining of the rich 
iron ore which was famous even in antiquity, but 
which, on account of lack of fuel, is generally smelted 
on the opposite coast of the mainland (the Maremma). 
The agricultural products are wheat, maize, wine, and 
semi-tropical fruits, and there are very profitable 
tunny and anchovy fisheries. The commerce is car- 
ried on through five ports, which were visited in 19(X) 
by 2549 merchant vessels with a total of 492,418 tons 
burden. The smaller surrounding islands of Capraja, 
Pianosa, Palmaola, and Monte Cnsto are connected in 
government with the island of Elba. Concerning the 
famous monastery of San Mamiliani, now in ruins, on 
the island of Monte Cristo, see Angelli, “L’Abbazia e 
ITsola di Montecristo" (Florence, 1903), and for other 
information Kehr, “Regesta Pontificum Romanorum; 
Italia Pontificia" (Berlin, 1908), III, 276-78. 

In the tenth century Elba came into the power 
of Pisa, from which it was wrested in 1290 by the 
city of Genoa. In 1399 Gian Galeazzo Visconti 
gave the island and the principality of Piombino 
to Gherardo Appiano in exchange for the lord- 
ship of Pisa. After that the island belonged as a 
Spanish fief to the Dukes of Sora and the Princes of 
Piombino. The Emperor Charles V gave a part of 
Elba to the Grand Duke Cosimo I of Tuscany, who 
built the citadel of Cosmopoli and thus laid the 
foundation of the later Porto Ferrajo, the chief town 
of the island; another district including Porto Long- 
one came into the power of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. In 1736 the whole of Elba with the principal- 
ity of Piombino passed under the jurisdiction of the 
Kingdom of Naples; in 1801 the Peace of Lun^‘ville 
gave it to the Kingdom of Etruria, and in the following 
year, by the Peace of Amiens, it was transferred to 
France. After the first abdication of Napoleon Elba 
was made over to him as a sovereign principality. He 
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landed on the ieland, 4 Mav^ 1814, but left it on 26 
February, 1815; during ms short ad^nistration 
Napoleon did much for the benefit of the island, espe- 
cially in the improvement of the roads. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, restored the island to Tuscany, 
with which it was finally incorporated into the unit^ 
Kingdom of Italy. 

SiMONiN. La Toicane el la mer Tyrrh^nienne (Pam, 1868); 
PuLLfc, Monografia agrarta del circondarto ddV Elba (Porto 
Ferraio, 1879); Fatichi, Isolad'Elba (Florence, 1885); Ghuybr, 
NapolSon rot de Vile iVElba (Paris, 1905. tr. London, 1906); 
Grbooroviub, Wand^'ahre in Itahen (9th erl., Leipzig, 1905), 
I, 1-50; Horstbl, Die Napoleonainadn Koraika und Elba (2nd 
ed., Berlin, 1908); Annuario Ecclenastico (Rome, 1909), s. v. 
Maaea Marittima. GreGOR ReinHOLD. 

Elcesaitea Cor Helkesaites), a sect of Gnostic 
Ebionites, whose religion was a wild medley of 
heathen superstitions and (Christian doctrines with 
Judaism. Hippolytus (Philosophumena, IX, 13-17) 
tells us that under Callistus (217-222) a cunning in- 
dividual called Alcibiadcs, a native of Apamea in 
Syria, came to Rome, bringing a book whi^ he said 
had been received from Parthia by a just man named 
Elchasai (’HXxo<ro/; but Epiphanius has and 

*EXice(r<raibi; Methodius, 'EXicetratos, and Origen, 
*EXire<racral). The contents of the book had been re- 
vealed by an angel ninety-six miles high, sixteen 
miles broad, and twenty-four across the shoulders, 
whose footprints were fourteen miles long and four 
miles wide by two miles deep. This was the Son of 
God, and He was accompanied by His Sister, the Holy 
Ghost, of the same dimensions. Alcibiades an- 
nounced that a new remission of sins had been pro- 
claimed in the third year of Trajan (a. d. 100), and he 
described a baptism which should impart this forgive- 
ness even to the grossest sinners. Harnack makes 
him say “was proclaimed’^ instead of “has been pro- 
claimed’^ (as if tdayyeXurSiivai and not eiriyyeMgdai), 
and thus infers that a special year of remission is 
spoken of as past once for all — that Alcibiades had 
no reason for inventing this, so that Hilgenfeld was 
right in holding that Elchasai really lived under Tra- 
jan, as Epiphanius supposed. If we put aside this 
blunder or Harnack ’s (and also his earlier odd conjec- 
ture that the remission in the third year of Trajan 
meant that the first two books of the Pastor of Her- 
mas were published in that year), we see that the re- 
mission offered is by the new baptism. Hippolytus 
represents this doctrine as an improvement invented 
by Alcibiade.s on the lax teaching of his enemy Cai- 
ILstus. He does not perhaps expect us to take this 
seriously— it is mo.st likely ironical — but he seems to 
regard Alcibiades as the author of the book. Origen, 
writing somewhat later (c. 246-9), says the heresjr 
was quite new; he seems to have met with Alcibi- 
ades, though he does not give his name. There is no 
reason why we should dissent from these contempo- 
rary witnesses, and we must place the first appearance 
of the book of Elchasai c. 220. A century and a half 
later, St. Epiphanius found it in use among the Samp- 
sacans, descendants of the earlier Elcesaites, and also 
among the Ossajans, and many of the other Ebionite 
communities. En-hedim, an Arabic writer, c. 987, 
fotind a sect of Sabaeans in the desert who counted El- 
Chasaiach as their founder (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, 
1856, I, 112; II, 54ri, cited by Salmon). 

According to Hippolytus the teaching of Alcibi- 
ades was borrowed from various heresies. He taught 
circumcision, that (-hrist was a man like others, that 
he had many times been bom on earth of a virgin, 
that he devoted himself to astrology, magic, and in- 
cantations. For all sins of impurity, even against 
nature, a second baptism is enjoined “in the name of 
the great and most high God and in the name of His 
^n the great King”, with an adjuration of the seven 
witnesses written in the book, sky, water, the holy 
spirits, the Angels of prayer, oil, salt, and earth. One 
who has been bitten by a mad dog is to run to the 


nearest water and jump in with all his clothes on, using 
the foregoing formula, and promising the seven wit- 
nesses that he will abstain from sin. The same treat- 
ment — forty days consecutively of baptism in cold 
water — is recommended for consumption and for the 
possessed. Other Ebionites in Epiphanius's time 
practised this treatment. That saint tells us that 
mention was made in the book of Elchasai’s brother, 
lexai, and that the heresiarch was a Jew of the time of 
Trajan. Two of his descendants, two sisters, Mar- 
thus and Marthana, lived till the days of Epiphanius. 
They were reverenced as goddesses and the dust of 
their feet and their ^ittle were used to cure diseases. 
This suggests that Elchasai was not a fictitious per- 
sonage. He was presumably a primitive leader of an 
Ebionite community, to whom Alcibiades ascribed his 
own book. We learn further from Epiphanius that 
the book condemned virginity and continence, and 
made marriage obligatory. It permitted the worship 
of idols to escape persecution, provided the act was 
merely an external one, disowned in the heart. 
Prayer was to be made not to the Ekist, but always to- 
wards Jerusalem. Yet all sacrifice was condemned, 
with a denial that it had been offered by the patriarchs 
or under the Law. The Prophets as well as the Apos- 
tles were rejected, and of course St. Paul and all his 
writings. It has been customary to find Elcesaite 
doctrine in the Clementine “ Homilies ” and “ Recogni- 
tions’', especially in the former. On the groundless- 
ness of this see Clementines. 

Hippol^tits, Philoaophumena, IX, 13-17; X, 29; Origen in 
Eusebius, //. E., VI, 38; Methodius, VIIL 10; 

Epiphanius. Hot., XIX and LIII, also XXX, 3, 17, 18. Theo- 
DORET ha.s simply used Epiphanius. See Hilgenfeld. N. T., 
extra canonem receptum (lieipzig, 1881), fane. Ill; cf. also Id., 
Judentum und Chnatentum (Ijeipzig, 1886) and the various 
writers on the Paeudo-fUementinea^ e«p. Uhlhorn. A good ar- 
ticle by Salmon is in Diet. Chriat. Btog , s. v. Elkeaai; more re- 
cent are Harnack, dcra/tcAr. LtL, I, 207; II, i, 267; II, 

ii, 167; Ba rdenh ewer, GrseX. dcroI/ArircX/. Lit,, I. 350; Idem, 
Shahan tr., Patrology (Freiburg im Br . 1908), 81. 

John Chapman. 

Elder, George, educator, b. 11 August, 1793, in 
Kentucky, U. S. A.; d. 28 Sept., 1838, at Bardstown. 
His parents, James Elder and Ann Richards (a con- 
vert), natives of Maryland, emigrated shortly after 
their marriage to Hardin's Creek, in the present 
Marion County, Kentucky, where George, the second 
of their seven children was bom. The Elders enjoved 
a moderate competency and were full of zeal for their 
Catholic Faith. George’s early education devolved 
mainly upon his father, who was well versed in the 
Scriptures and thoroughly acquainted with the teach- 
ing of the Church, which he frequently defended in 
discussion and explained to converts who were pre- 
paring for baptism. George Elder imbilied a love for 
serious study, and in his sixteenth year he entered 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, to 
pursue classical studies. Here he became the friend 
of William Byrne (q. v.), afterwards founder of St. 
Mary’s College, Kentucky. Both studied theolo^ in 
St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, and were ordained 
priests at Bardstown by Bishop David, 18 Sept., 1819. 
In eaidition to the duties of an assistant at the cathe- 
dral there. Father Elder was entrusted by Bishop 
Flaget with the founding of a high-grade school or 
college for lay students. This was, at first, a day 
school and was taught in the basement of the theo- 
logical seminary (erected in 1818). A separate build- 
ing was erected in 1820-23. The college was then one 
of the largest and best a]mointed educational struc- 
tures in the entire West. 'The arrival, in 1825, of fifty 
southern students was the beginning of the extensive 
patronage the college received from the Southern 
States, notably Louisiana and Mississippi, and which 
continued down to the Civil War. In 1827 the Rev. 
Ignatius A. Re3molds (afterwards Bishop of Charles- 
ton) was appointed president and Father Elder was 
given charge of the congregation of St. Pius, in Scott 
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County. Dr. Reynolds was transferred in 1830 to 
pastom work, and Father Elder again became presi- 
dent, a position which he held until his death. He 
frequently did duty in the cathedral and was one of the 
editors of the Louisville Catholic Advocate ” news- 
paper (founded in 1836), to which he contributed a 
series of well-written articles on the education of chil- 
dren and the obli^tions of parents in such matters. 
‘^Letters to Brother Jonathan’’, half satirical, half 
controversial, were also the product of his pen. His 
sense of justice forced him, in spite of his characteris- 
tic amiability, to prosecute a bigoted preacher, 
Nathan L. Rice, for libelling, after the manner of 
“ Maria Monk ”, a worthy Kentucky priest, then absent 
in Europe. Father Elder’s last illness was brought on 
by over-exertion and fati^e at the burning down (25 
Jan., 1838) of the main college building. 

Spalding, Sketchen of Early Cath. AftMiona in Kentucky 
(Louisville, 1844); Webb, The Centenary of Catholicity in Ken- 
tucky (Louisville, 1884); She\, History of the Catholic Church in 
V. S. (New York, 1890); J. L. SPALniNO, Life of Archbishop 
Spalding (New York, 1873); Caiholtc Advocate (I^uisville, 1836- 
7-8), files. 

P. M. J. Rock. 

Elder, William Henry, third Bishop of Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, U. S. A., and second Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, b. in Baltimore, Maryland, 22 March, 1819; 

d. in (-incinnati, 
31 Oct., 1904. His 
father, Basil Elder, 
was a descend- 
ant of William 
Elder, who had 
cmigrate<l from 
England to Amer- 
ica, in colonial 
times; his mother, 
Elisabeth Miles 
(Snowden) Elder 
In 1831 he entered 
Mt. St. Maiy’s( Al- 
lege, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland, then 
presided over by 
the Rev. John 
Baptist Purcell, 
who afterwards 
became the second 
Bishop, and later 
the first Archbish- 
op, of Cincinnati. 
In 1842 he went 
to Rome, to complete his theological studies at the 
(’ollege of the Propaganda, where he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was ordained 
pnest in Rome, 29 March, 1846. Returning to Mary- 
laiul, he l)ecame professor at Emmitsburg, which posi- 
tion he hel(l until he was appointeil Bishop of Natchez, 
for which he was consecrated in the cathedral of Balti- 
more, by Archbishop Kenrick, 3 May, 1857. In 1864 
he was brought into prominence by his refusal to obey 
the order of the Federal troops at Natchez, to have cer- 
tain prayers for the President of the United States 
recited publicly in the churches of his diocese. He was 
arresteo, tried, and convicted ; but the decision of the 
military court was reversed at Washin^on. His d^ 
votion to his people during the yellow-fever epidemic 
of 1878 won universal commendation. On 30 Janu- 
ary, 1880, he was made titular Bishop of Avara and 
transferred to Cincinnati, as coadjutor with the nght 
of succession to Archbishop Purcell, whom he suc- 
ceeded 4 July, 1883. Great financial difficulties 
clouded the last years of Archbishop Purcell’s life and 
made the task of his successor a trying one. But the 
reopening of the theological seminary, Mt. St. Mary s 
of the West, the founding of St. Gregory 's Preparatory 
Seminary, the enlarging of St. Joseph s Orphan Asy- 


lum, besides the building of numerous other religious 
institutions, show how well Archbishop Elder over- 
came these diffiulties. (See Cincinnati.) 

Archbiehop Elder's Jubilee Album (Cincinnati, 1896); Reuss, 
Cy^. Cath. Hterarthy U. S. (Milwaukee, 1898); Cathohe 
Telegraph (Cincinnati), Oct., 1904 and files. 

Timothy J. Dbasy. 

Eleasar (Heb. God’s help). — I. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Aminadab and sister of Nahason, bore to 
Aaron four sons, Nadab, Abiu, Eleazar, and Ithamar 
(Ex., vi, 23), all of whom, with their father, ‘'were 
anointed . . . and consecrated, to do the functions 

of priesthood” (Num., iii, 2-3; Lev., viii, 1-13). As 
Nadab and Abiu died without children, punished for 
offering strange fire before the Lord (I^v., x, 1-7; I 
Par., xxiv, 1-2), “Eleazar and Ithamar performed the 
priestly office in the presence of Aaron” (Num., iii, 4). 
Thus entitled to succeed his father in the office of high- 
priest, “ Eleazar . . . took a wife of the daughters 

of Phutiel”, and so became the father of Phinees (Ex., 
vi, 25). Prince of the princes of the Levites “that 
watch for the guard of the sanctuary” (Num., iii, 32), 
directing the sons of Caath when wrapping up “the 
sanctuary and the vessels thereof at the removing of 
the camp” (Num., iv, 15-16), Eleazar was selected as 
the suitable official, “to whose charge pertaineth the 
oil to dress the lamps, and the sweet incense, and the 
sacrifice . . . and the oil of unction, and whatsoever 

pertaineth to the service of the tabernacle, and of all 
the vessels that are in Ihe sanctuary” (Num., iv, 16). 
At the very moment when his brothers were punished 
“by fire coming out from the Lord”, Eleazar, though 
deeply affected by mental anguish, obeyed the order 
of Moses, and completed their unfinished sacrifice 
(Lev., X, 1-20). After the terrible punishment in- 
flicted on the daring usurpers, (V)re, Dathan, and 
Abiron, as if to make more evident his right to become 
the high-priest , Eleazar, complying with orders, beat 
into plates the still smoking censers used by these un- 
fortunate rebels, and for a sign and a memorial, fas- 
tened this metal to the altar (Num., xvi, 1-40). Ap- 
pointed to preside over the immolation of the red cow 
(Num., xix, 1-10), Eleazar next appears, clothed with 
the vesture of Aaron, and exercising the office of high- 
priest (Num , XX, 22-29) Hence it is that we find 
Eleazar associated with Moses, in numbering the chil- 
dren of Israel after the slaughter of the twenty-four 
thousand (Num., xxvi, 1-4), in settling the inheritance 
case presented by the daughters of Salphaad (Num., 
xxvii, 1 3), in distributing the spoils taken from the 
Madiariites (Num., xxxi, 1-54), and, finally, in con- 
sidering the retpiest of Ruben and Gad for land east 
of the Jordan (Num., xxxii, 1-5). To Eleazar, Josue, 
the successor of Moses, is presented by the Jewish law- 
giver himself (Num., xxvii, 12-23). On the list of 
those appointed to divide among the Israelites the 
lands west of the Jordan, the very first name is that 
of Eleazar (Num., xxxiv, 16-19; Jos., xiv, 1-2; xix, 
51), who was buried “in Gabaath, that belonged to 
Phinees his son, which was given him in mount 
Ephraim” (Jos., xxiv, 33). If we except the period 
from Heli to Solomon, during which the descendants 
of Ithamar exercised the office of high-priest (I Kings, 
ii, 30-36; III Kings, ii, 26-27), those holding this most 
sacred calling, down to the time of the Macnabees, be- 
longed to the family of Eleazar (Ex., vi, 25). 

IT. Eleazar, surnamed Abaron, was the fourth son 
of Mathathias (I Mach., ii, 1 -5). With some probability, 
he is identified with the Esdras who before the battle 
with Nicanor read the Holy Book to the Jewish 
warriors (II Mach., viii, 22-24). In the engagement 
at Bethzacharam, he displayed marvellous courage 
in attacking and killing the elephant, on which “it 
seemed to nim that the king [Antiochus Eiipator] 
was”. Crushed to death beneath the dying ele- 
phant, Eleazar “exposed himself to deliver his people 
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and to get himself an everlasting name ’ (I Mach., vi, 

17- 46.) 

III. Eleazar, a scribe and doctor of the law, 
though ninety years of age, bravely preferred to die 
a most glorious death than to purchase a hateful life 
by violating the law which forbade to the Israelite the 
use of swine's flesh. His friends, ''moved with wicked 
pity", were willing to substitute lawful flesh, that 
Eleazar, fei^ng to have eaten the forbidden meat, 
might be deliveiw from death. But, considering " the 
dignity of his age . . . and the inbred honour of his 

grey head”, Eleazar spumed this well-meant proposal, 
which if accepted, though securing his deliverance 
from punishment, might scandalize many young per- 
sons, and could not deliver from the hand of the Al- 
mighty. Having thus changed into rage the rejected 
sympathy of his friends, the holy man bravely en- 
cfured his cruel torture, probably at Antioch, during 
the reign of Antiochus I V Epiphanes. (II Mach., vi, 

18- 31; I Mach., i, 57-63.) 

Pazjs and Lkvebque in Via., Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1898); 
Allen in Hast., Diet, of the Bible (New York, 1898); Giqot, 
Outlines of Jewish History (New York, 1905). 

D. P. Duffy. 

Elect denotes in general one chosen or taken by 
preference from among two or more ; as a theological 
term it is eaui valent to “ chosen as the object of mercy 
or Divine favour, as set apart for eternal life". In 
order to determine the meaning of the word more accu- 
rately, we shall have to study its usage both in the Old 
Testament and the New. 

I. The Old Testament applies the term elect, or 
chosen, only to the Israelites in as far as they are called 
to be the people of God, or are faithful to their Divine 
call. The idea of such an election is common in the 
Book of Deuteronomy and in Is., xl-lxvi. In Ps. civ, 
6 and 43, and cv, 5, the chosen ones are the Hebrew 
people in as far as it is the recipient of God's temporal 
and spiritual blessings; in Is., Ixv, 9, 15, and 23, they 
are the repentant Israelites, as few in number "as if a 
min be found in a cluster" (ibid., 8) ; in Tob., xiii, 10, 
tney are the Israelites remaining faithful during their 
captivity; in Wisd., iii, 9, and iv, 15, they are God's 
true servants; in Ecclus., xxiv, 4, 13, and xlvi, 2, these 
servants of God belong to the chosen people. 

II. The New Testament transfers (excepting per- 
haps in Acts, xiii, 17) the meaning of the term from its 
connexion with the people of Israel to the members of 
the Church of Christ, either militant on earth or trium- 
phant in heaven. Thus I Pet., i, 1, speaks of the elect 
among the "strangers dispersed” through the various 
parts of the world; I Pet., ii, 9, represents them as "a 
chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, 
a purchased people", call^ from darkness into God's 
marvellous light. St. Paul, too, speaks of the elect 
(Rom., viii, 33) and describes the five degrees of their 
election: they are foreknown, predestined, called, 
justified, and glorified (loc. cit., 29, 30). He returns to 
the idea again and again: II Thess., ii, 12 sq.; Col., iii, 
12; Tit., i, 1, 2; II Tim., ii, 10. St. John gives the title 
of elect to those who fight on the side of the Lamb 
against the powers of darkness (Apoc., xvii, 14). Ac- 
cording to St. Luke (xviii, 7), God hears the cries of 
his elect for vengeance; according to the first two 
Evangelists he will shoi-ten the last days for the sake of 
the elect (Matt., xxiv, 22, 24, 31 ; Mark, xiii, 20, 22, 27). 

If it be asked why the name elect was given to the 
members of the Church Militant, we may assign a 
double reason: first, they were freely chosen by God's 
goodness (Rom., xi, 5-7, 28) ; secondly, they must 
show in their conduct that they are choice men (Ephes., 
iv, 17). In the sentence "many are called, but few 
are chosen ' ', the latter expression renders a word in the 
Greek and I^tin text which is elsewhere translated by 
elect (Matt., xx, 16; xxii, 14). It is agreed on all sides 
that the term refers to members of the Church Trium- 
phant, but there is some doubt as to whether it refers 


to mere membership, or to a more exalted degree. 
This distinction is important ; if the word implies mere 
membership in the Church Triumphant, then the 
chosen ones, or those who will be saved, are few, and 
the non-members in the Church Triumphant are many ; 
if the word denotes a special degree oi glo^, then few 
will attain this rank, and many will fail to do so, 
though many are called to it. The sentence "many 
are called, but few chosen" does not, therefore, settle 
the question as to the relative number of the elect and 
the lost; theologians are divided on this point, and 
while Christ in tne Gospels urges the importance of 
saving one's soul (Luke, xiii, 23, 24), he alternately so 
strengthens our hope and excites our fear as not to 
leave us any solid ground for either presumption or 
despair. 

Lrs£:trr in Diet, de la Bible (Parifl, 1899), II, 1708 sqq.; 
Murray, Did. of the Bible (New York, 1900), I, 678 sq^; 
Knabrnbaurr, Evany, secundum Malthceum (Paris, 1893), II, 
178, 247; Monsabr^, Confdrences de Notre-Dame (1899), Con- 
ference VI. 

A. J. Maas. 

Election (Lat. from eligere, to choose from). 

— ^This subject will be treated under the following 
heads: I. Juridical Concept; II. Electors; IIL 
Persons Eligible; IV. The Act of Electing Forms 
and Methods; V. After Election; VI. Elections 
Now in Use. 

I. Juridical Concept. — In its broadest sense elec- 
tion means a choice among many persons, things, or 
sides to be taken. In the stricter juridical sense it 
means the choice of one person among many for a 
definite charge or function. If we confine ourselves to 
ecclesiastical law, canonical election, in a broad sense, 
would be any designation of a person to an ecclesias- 
tical charge or function; thus understood it includes 
various modes: postulation, presentation, nomination, 
recommendation, request or petition, and, finally, free 
collation. In a narrower sense, election is the canoni- 
cal appointment, bv Intimate electors, of a fit person 
to an ecclesiastical office. Its effect is to confer on 
the person thus elected an actual right to the benefice 
or charge, independently of the confirmation or colla- 
tion ulteriorly necessary. Hence it is easily distin- 
guished from the aforesaid modes that only in a broad 
sense can be termed election. 

(a) Postulation differs canonically from election, 
not as regards the electors, but as re^rds the person 
elected, the latter being juridically ineligible on ac- 
count of an impediment from which the superior is 
asked to dispense him. For instance, if in an episcopal 
election the canons designate the bishop of another 
see, or a priest under thirty years of age, or one of 
illegitimate birth, etc., no actual right would be con- 
ferred on such a person, and the ecclesiastical superior 
would be in no wise bound to recognize such action; 
hence the electors are then said to postulate their can- 
didate, this postulation being a matter of favour 
(gratia), not of justice, (b) Presentation, on the con- 
trary, differs from election not in respect to the person 
elected but to the electors ; it is the exercise of the right 
of patronage, and the patron may 1^ a layman, where- 
as the electors to ecclesiastical dignities must be clerics. 
In both cases the right of the candidate is the same 
(jus ad rem ) ; but while an election calls for canonical 
confirmation, presentation by a patron leads to canon- 
ical institution by a competent prelate. Moreover, 
when the right of patronaj^ belongs to a moral body, 
e. g. a chapter or an entire congregation, presentation 
may have to follow along the lines of election . Though 
frequently called nomination, the designation of 
bishops and beneficed clergy by the civil authority in 
virtue of concordats is in reality presentation, and 
results in canonical institution, (c) Correctly speak- 
ing, nomination is the canonical act by which the elec- 
tors propose several fit persons to the free choice of 
the superior. The r61e of electors in nomination is 
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the same as in election properly so called; as election, 
however, can fall only on one person, so nomination 
cannot confer on several a real right to a benefice — 
rather, their right is real inasmuch as it excludes third 
parties, though none of them possesses the jus ad rent 
(c. Quod sicut, xxyiii, De elect., lib. 1, tit. vi). (d) 
Recommendation is the name applied to the desig- 
nation of one or several fit persons made to the supe- 
rior by certain members of the episcopate or clergy, 
chiefly in view of sees to be filled (see Bishop). It 
differs from election and nomination in that the bishop 
or members of the cler^ do not act as electors ; hence 
the persons designateddo not acquire any real right, 
the Holy See remaining perfectlv fiw to make a choice 
outside of the list proposed, (e) Still further removed 
from election is simple request, or petition, by which 
the clergy or people of a diocese beg the pope to grant 
them the prelate they desire. The authors of this 
petition, not being properlv qualified, as in the case of 
recommendation, to make known their appreciation of 
the candidate, it is needless to say the latter acquires 
no right whatsoever from the fact of this request, (f) 
Finally, free collation is the choice of the person by the 
superior who confers canonical institution; it is the 
method most in use for appointment to inferior bene- 
fices, and the practical rule for the filling of episc^al 
sees, apart from some well-known exceptions. Evi- 
dentlv, where free collation obtains, election, properly 
so called, is excluded. 

II . Electors. — Electors are those who are called by 
ecclesiastical law or statute to constitute an electoral 
college, i. e. to designate the person of their choice, 
and who have the qualifications required for the 
exercise of their right to vote. The law appoints 
competent electors for each kind of election: cardinals 
for the election of a pope; the cathedral chapter for 
the election of a bishop or a vicar capitular; and the 
various chapters of their order, etc. for the election of 
regular prelates. In general, election belongs, strictly 
speaking, to the college, i. e. the bodjr, of which the 
person elected will become the superior or prelate; 
if this college have a legal existence, like a cathedral 
chapter, it can exercise its right as long as it exists, 
even if reduced to a single member, though, of course, 
such a one could not elect himself. Electors called 
upon to give a prelate to the Church must be ecclesia^ 
tics. Hence laymen are excluded from all partici- 
pation in a canonical election ; it would 1^ invalid, not 
only if made by them exclusively (c. iii, h. t.), but 
even if they only co-operate with ecclesiastics, every 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding. Ecclesias- 
tics alone, and those only who compose the college or 
community to be provided with a hea<i, can be electors. 
Thic is well exemplified in the cathedral chapter, all of 
whose canons, and they alone, are episcopal electors. 
Other ecclesiastics have no ripht to associate with the 
chapter in the election of a bishop, unless (a) they are 
in full possession of this right and it is proved by long 
prescription; (b) hold a pontifical privilege, or (c) can 
show a right resultant from the foundation of the 
chapter or the church in question. To exercise their 
right, the electors, whoever they may be, must be full 
members of the body to which they belong, and must, 
moreover, be in a condition to perform a Juridical, 
human act. Hence natural law excludes the demented 
and those who have not reached the age of puberty; 
ecclesiastical law debars (1) canons who have not 
attained full membership in the chapter, i. e. who are 
not yet subdeacons (Council of Trent, Sess. XXII, c. iv, 
De ref.), and (2) relij;ious who have not made their pro- 
fession. Moreoyer, in punishment of certain offences, 
some electors may have forfeited their right to elect, 
either for once or permanently, e. g. those excom- 
municated by name, those suspended, or those placed 
under interdict. The Constitution of Martin Vj "Ad 
evitanda scandala”, permits the excommunicated 
known as toleraii (tolerated) to take part in an 


election, but exception may be taken to them, and 
their exclusion miwt follow ; if, after such exception, 
they cast a vote, it must be considered null. Apart 
from censures incurred, privation of an active snare 
in elections occurs frequently in the ecclesiastical law 
affecting regulars ; in common law and for the secular 
clergy, it exists in only three cases: Electors lose the 
right to elect, for that time, first, when they have 
elected or postulated an unworthy person (c. vii, h. t.) ; 
second, when the election has been held in consequence 
of an abusive intervention of the civil authority (c. 
xliii, h. t.); finally, when it has not been made within 
the required time. In all these esuses the election de- 
volves upon the superior (c. xli, h. t.). 

III. Persons Eligible. — Those persons are eli- 
gible who meet the requirements of common ecclesias- 
tical law, or special statutes, for the charge or function 
in question ; hence, for each election it is necessary to 
ascertain what is required of the candidate. In gen- 
eral, for all kinds of elections, the necessary qualifica- 
tions are mature age, moral integrity, and adequate 
knowledge (c. vii, h. t.) ; for each charge or function de- 
pendent on an election these conditions are defined with 
more precision and fullness. Thus, neither a layman 
nor an ecclesiastic who is not yet a subdeacon can be 
elected bishop ; and no regular can be elected superior, 
etc., unless he has made his final profession. Some 
of the aforesaid requirements are easily verified, e. g. 
the proper age, adequate knowledge, the latter being 
presumable when the law formally exacts an academic 
degree (Council of Trent, Sess. XXII, c. ii, De ref.); 
others, especially an upright life, must usually depend 
on negative evidence, i. e. on the absence of proof to 
the contrary, such proof being positive offences, par- 
ticularly when they have seriously impaired the rep- 
utation of the person in question or called for canoni- 
cal punishment. It is principally candidates of cen- 
surable morality who are termed unworthy ; the sacred 
canons constantly repeat that the unworthy must be 
set aside. Such unworthy persons are: (1) all out- 
side the Church, viz. infidels, heretics, and schis- 
matics; (2) all who have been guilty of mat crimes 
(crimina majora), viz. the sacrUegious, mrgers, per- 
jurers, sodomites, and simoniacs ; (3) all whom law or 
fact, for whatever reason, has branded as infamous 
{inf amid juris aut facti); (4) all under censure (ex- 
communication, suspension, interdict), unless said 
censure be occult; (5) all whom an irregularity, par- 
ticularly a penal one {ex crimine)^ debars from receiv- 
ing or exercising Holy orders. Those also are ex- 
cluded who, at the time of election, hold several in- 
compatible benefices or dignities without dispensation 
(c. liv, h. t.); or who, at a preceding election, have 
already been rejected as unworthy (c. xii, h. t.), and 
all who have consented to be elected through the 
abusive intervention of lay authority (c. xliii, h. t.). 
There are other cases in which regulars cease to be 
eligible. The legislation here described was meant 
for the episcopal elections of the thirteenth century 
and aims at abuses now impossible. 

IV. The Act of Election: Forms and Methods. 
— In this matter, even more than in the preceding para- 
graphs, we must consider special laws and statutes. 
Strictly speaking, the common ecclesiastical law, 
which dates from the thirteenth-centunr Decretals, 
considers only episcopal elections (lib. 1, tit. vi, De 
electione et electi potestate; and in VI°). Since an 
election is held to appoint to a church or an eccle- 
siastical charge or office that is vacant, it is obvious 
that the first condition rec^uisite for an election is 
precisely the vacancy of said church, charge, or of- 
nce, in consequence of death, transfer, resignation, or 
deposition; any election made with a view to filling 
an office not yet vacant is a canonical offence. When 
an election becomes necessary, the first step is to con- 
voke the electoral assembly in some specified place, 
and for a certain day within the legal time-limit . The 
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place is ordinarily the vacant church or, if it be ques- 
tion of an election in a chapter, wherever the delibera- 
tions of the chapter are usually held. The time-limit 
set by common ecclesiastical law is three months, 
after the lapse of which the^ election devolves upon 
the immediate superior (c. xli, h. t.). In an electoral 
collegei the duty of convoking the members belongs 
to the superior or president; in a chapter this would 
be the highest di^itary. He must issue an effectual 
summons, for which no special form is prescribed, to 
all the electors without exception, whether present in 
the locality or absent, unless, however, they be too far 
away. The distance considered as constituting a 
legitimate excuse for absence (see c. xviii, h. t.) should 
be more narrowly interpreted to-day than in the thir- 
teenth century. It is unnecessary to convoke electors 
publicly known to be incompetent to exercise their 
electoral right, e. g. canons excommunicated by name 
or not yet subdeacons. So binding is this convocation 
that if even one elector be not summoned he can, in 
all justice, enter a complaint against the election, 
though the latter is not ipso facto null by reason of 
such absence. Such an election will stand provided 
the unsummoned elector abides by the choice of his 
colleagues or abandons his complaint. As no one is 
bouncT to use a right, common law does not oblige an 
elector to attend the assembly and take part in the 
voting; the absent are not taken into consideration. 
As a general rule the absent cannot be represented or 
vote by proxy unless, according to the chapter 
*^Quia propter’* (xlii, h. t., Lateran Council, 1215), 
they are at a great distance and can prove a legitimate 
hindrance. Moreover, they can choose as proxy only 
a member of the assembly, but they can commission 
him to vote either for a particular person or for whom- 
soever he himself may deem most worthy. 

On the ap^inted day the president opens the elec- 
toral assembly. Though the common law’ requires no 
preliminary solemnities, such are fre<iuently imposed 
by special statute, c. g. the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
which should be attended by all the assembled electors 
and those not prevented from assisting; also the re- 
cital of certain prayers. Moreover, the electors are 
often obliged previously to promise under oath that 
they will conscientiously vote for the most worthy. 
However, apart from such oath, their obligation is 
none the less absolute and serious. Tliese prelimi- 
naries over, the electoral assembly proceeds, if neces- 
sary, to verify the credentials of certain electors, e. g. 
those who act as delegates, as happens in the general 
chapters of religious congregations. Then follows 
the discussion of the merits {tituli) of the candidates. 
The latter need not have previously made known 
their candidacy, though they may do so. The elec- 
tors, nevertheless, have all freedom to propose and 
sustain the candidates of their choice. Frank and 
fair discussion of the merits of candidates, far from 
lieing forbidden, is perfectly conformable to the law, 
because it tends to enlighten the electors; indeed, 
some maintain that an election made without such a 
discussion would be null or could be annulled (Mat- 
tha}ucci, in Ferraris, ^‘Bibliotheca”, s. v. “Electio*', 
art. iv, n. 5). It is more accurate to say that the elec- 
tion would be vitiated if the presiding officer were to 
oppose this discussion for the purpose of influencing 
votes. However, though the law strictly prohibits 
cabals and secret negotiations in the interest of cer- 
tain candidates, the line between illicit manoeuvring 
and permissible negotiating is in practice not always 
easilv recognizable. [See the Constitution “Eccfe- 
sise’^of Innocent XII (22 Sept., 1695), on the elec- 
tions of regulars (in Ferraris, art. iii, no. 26), also the 
reflations that govern a conclave (q.v.).] 

TOe discussion concluded, voting begins. Actually 
there is only one customary method, i. e. secret voting 
{scnUinium secretum) by written ballots. The com- 
mon ecclesiastical law (c. Quia propter, xlii, h. t., 


Lateran Council, 1215) admits only three modes of 
election: the normal or regular method by ballot, and 
two exceptional modes, namely, compromise and 
quasi-inspiration. Recourse to lots is especially 
prohibited ; nevertheless, the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council (Romana, Electionis, 2 May, 1857) rati- 
fied an election where the chapter, equally divided 
between two candidates in other respects fit, had 
drawn lots; just about as was done for the Apostolic 
election of St. Matthias. As to the two exceptional 
methods: (1) Election by ouasi-inspiration takes 
place when the electors greet the name of a candidate 
with enthusiasm and acclamation, in which event the 
ballot is omitted as useless since its result is known in 
advance, and the candidate in question is proclaimed 
elected. However, modem custom in this matter 
differs from ancient habits, and it is wiser, even in the 
case of such apparent unanimity, to proceed by bal- 
lot. (2) Compromise occurs when all the electors 
confide the election to one or several specified persons, 
either members of the electoral collet or strangers, 
and ratify in advance the choice made by such arbi- 
trator or arbitrators. Formerly this exceptional 
method was often resorted to, either to tenpinate long 
and fruitless sessions, or when there was a lack of ex- 
act information concerning the candidates ; it is mi- 
nutely regulated by the law of the Decretals. The com- 
promise must be agreed to by all the electors without 
exception, and can be confided to ecclesiastics only. 
It may be absolute, i. e. leaving the arbitrators quite 
free, or conditional, i. e. accompanied by certain 
reservations concerning the manner of election, the 
persons to be elected, the time-limit wdthin which the 
election should be held, and so on. 

The nomial or regular method by ballot, according 
to the law of the Decretals was necessarily neither 
secret nor written. The law “Quia pmpter” (see 
above) merely calls for the ehoice of three trust- 
worthy scrutineers from among the electors. These 
w’ere charged with collecting secretly (in a whisper) 
and in succession the votes of all; the result was then 
drawn up in writing and made public. The candidate 
who ha(i obtained the votes of the more numerous or 
sounder party {major vel snnior pars) of the chapter 
was declaretl elected. However, this appreciation, 
not only of the number but also of the value of the 
votes, led to endless discussions, it being nece8.sary to 
compare not only the number of votes obtained, but 
also the merits of the electors and their zeal, i. e. the 
honesty of their intentions. It was presumed, of 
course, that the majority was also the sounder party, 
but proof to the contrary was admitted (c. Ivii, h. t.). 
The use of the secret and written ballot has long since 
remedied the.se difficulties. If the (k)uncil of Trent 
did not modify on this point the existing law, at least 
it exacted the secret ballot for the elections of regu- 
lars (Sess. XXV, c. vi, De regul.). According to this 
method the scrutineers silently collect the ballots of 
the electors present; when occasion requires it, certain 
members are delegated to collect the votes of sick 
electors beneath the same roof (e. g. at a conclave or 
at one of the regular chapters) or even in the city (for 
cathedral chapters), if the statutes so prescribe. This 
accomplished, the scrutineers count the number of 
ballots collected, and if, as should be, they tally with 
the number of electors, the same officers proceed to 
declare the result. Each ballot is in turn opened, and 
one of the scrutineers proclaims the name inscribed 
thereon, then passes it to the second scrutineer for 
registration, while the third, or secretary, adds up the 
total number of votes obtained by each candidate. 
As a general rule, election is assured to the candidate 
who obtains the majority of votes, i. e. an absolute, 
not merely a relative, majority; however, certain 
statutes reouire, e. g. in a conclave, a majority of two- 
thirds. Wnen the electors are odd in number, a gain 
of one vote ensures the majority; if the number be 
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even, it r^uires two votes. In calculating the ma- 
jority, neitner absent electors nor blank ballots are 
taken into accoimt; whoever casts a blank vote is 
held to have forfeited his electoral right for that bal- 
lot. If no candidate obtains an absolute majority, 
balloting is recommenced, and so on until a dehnitivc 
vote is reached. However, not to prolong useless 
balloting, special statutes can prescribe, and in fact 
have provided, various solutions, e. g. that after three 
rounds of fruitless balloting the election shall devolve 
upon the superior; or again, that in the third round 
the electors can vote only between the two most fa- 
voured candidates ; or, finally, that in the fourth round 
a relative majority shall suffice (Rules of the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars for congrega- 
tions of women under simple vows, art. ccxxxiii sq.). 
Other special regulations provide for the case of two 
candidates receiving the same number of votes (the 
voters being of even number), in which event the elec- 
tion is decided in favour of the senior (by age, ordina- 
tion, or religious profession) ; sometimes the deciding 
vote is assigned to the presiding officer. For all these 
details it is necessary to know and observe the special 
legislation that covers them. 

When the final vote is obtained, whatever its char- 
acter, it should be made public, i. e. officially com- 
municated to the electoral assembly by the presiding 
officer. The decree of election is then drawn up ; in 
other wonls, the document which verifies the voting 
and the election. The role of the electoral college 
thus fulfilled, the election is closed. 

The principal duty of an elector is to vote according 
to his conscience, without allowing himself to be actu- 
ated by human or selfish motives, i. e., he must vote 
for him whom he deems the most worthy and best 
qualified among the persons fit for the office in ques- 
tion. External law can scarcely go farther, but mor- 
alists rightly declare guilty of mortal sin the elector 
who, against his conscience, casts his vote for one who 
is unworthy. In order, however, to fulfil his duty, 
the elector has a right to be entirely free and uninflu- 
enced by the dread of any unjust annoyance {vexaiio) 
which might affect his vote, whether such annoyance 
be in its source civil or ecclesiastical (cc. xiv and xliii, 
h. t.). 

V. Afteu Election. — We are confronted here by 
two hypotheses: either an election is or is not dis- 
puted. An election may be disputed by whoever is 
interested in it, in which case the (juestion of its valid- 
ity is referred to the superior, in accordance with the 
same rule as for judicial appeals. Now, an election 
may lie defective in three ways, i. e. as to the electors, 
the person elected, or the mode of election. The de- 
fect concerns the electors if, through culpable neglect, 
one or more i>f those who have a right to participate in 
the election are not summoned ; or if laymen, excom- 
municates ritandi, or unauthorized ecclesiastics are 
admitted as electors. The defect lies with the person 
elected if it can be proved that he was not fit {tdoneus)^ 
in which case he may lie j>ostulated, or that he wi^ 
positively unworthy, in which event the election is 
invalid. Finally, the defect concerns the form or 
mode of election when the legal prescriptions relative 
to balloting or compromise have not been observed. 
The challenged election, with proofs of its imperfec- 
tion, is judged canonically by the proper ecclesiastical 
superior. If the alleged defect is not proven, the elec- 
tion is sustained ; if it be proven, the judge declares it, 
whereupon the law provides the following sanctions: 
An election made by laymen, or with their assistance, 
is invalid (c. Ivi, h. t.); the one at which an excom- 
municated person has been admitted to vote, as also 
that to which an elector has not been invited, must be 
closely investigated, but is not to be annulled unless 
the absence of the excommunicated person, or the 
presence of the unsummoned elector might have given 
a different turn to the vote. The election of a person 


who is not unworthy, but simply the victim of an im- 
pediment, may be treated indulgently ; that of an un- 
worthy person is to be annulled, while the electors 
who, knowing him to be such, nevertheless elected 
him, are deprived for that time of the right to vote and 
are suspended for three years from the benefices they 
hold in the vacant church in question. Finally, the 
election wherein the prescribed form has not been ob- 
served must be annulled. In all of these cases the 
right to elect (bishops) devolves upon the Holy See 
(Boniface VIIT, c. xviii, h. t., in VP) ; the only case in 
which it devolves upon the immediate superior is 
when the election has not been made within the pre- 
scril)ed time-limit. 

If, on the contrary, the election meets with no oppo- 
sition the first duty of the presiding officer of the elec- 
toral college is to notify the person elected that choice 
is made of his person. If he be present, e. g. in the 
elections of regulars, the notification takes jnace im- 
mediately ; if he be absent, the decree of election must 
lie forwanled to him within eight days, barring legiti- 
mate hindrance. On his side, the person elected is 
allowed a month within which to make known his ac- 
ceptance or refusal, the month dating from the time of 
receiving the decree of election or the permission of the 
superior when such is obligatory. If the person 
elected refuses the honour conferred upon him, the 
electoral college is summoned to proceed with a new 
election, under the same conditions as the first time 
and within a month. If he accepts, it is his right as 
well as his duty to demand from the superior the con- 
firmation of his election within the peremptory limit 
of three months (c. vi, h. t., in VP); but if, without 
legitimate hindrance, he allows this time to pass un- 
used, the election has lapsed. From the moment of 
his acceptance, the person elected acejuires a real, 
though still incomplete, right to the benefice or charge^ 
the JUS ad rent to be completed and transformed into 
full right ijus in re) by the confirmation of the election; 
it is his privilege to exact this confirmation from the 
sui)erior, just as it is the latter's duty to give it, except 
in the event of unworthiness, of which fact the supe- 
rior remains judge. However, until the person elected 
has received this confirmation, he cannot take advan- 
tage of his still incomplete right to interfere in any 
way whatever in the administration of his benefice, 
the punishment being the invalidity of all administra- 
tive acts thus accomplished and privation of the bene- 
fice itself. The ec.clesiasticuil legislation on this point 
is veij severe, but it concerns episcopal sees only. In 
the time of Innocent HI (1 198-1211)) those elected to 
an ordinary episcopal see had to seek the confirmation 
of their election from the metropolitan only. Bishops 
outside of Italy who had to obtain from Rome the con- 
firmatk)!! of tneir election (metropolitans, or bishops 
immeiliately subject to the Holy Sw) were authorized 
(c. xliv, h. t.), in cases of necessity, to enter at once on 
the administration of their churches, provided their 
election had aroused no opposition; meanwhile the 
confirmation proceedings went their ordinary course 
at Rome. 

At the Second Council of Lyons, in 1274 (c. Avari- 
tia?, V, h. t., in VP), elected persons were forbidden, 
under penalty of deprivation of their dignity, to med- 
dle in the administration of their benefice by assuming 
the title of administrator, procurator, or the like. A 
little later, Boniface VIII (Extrav., Injunctm, i, h. t.) 
established the rule still in force for entering on pos- 
session of major benefices and episcopal sees, accord- 
ing to which the person elected must not be received 
umess he present to the provisional administrators the 
Apostolical Letters of his election, promotion, and 
confirmation. The Council of Trent having estab- 
lished the vicar capitular as provisional administrator 
of the diocese during the vacancy of the sec, it became 
necessary to prohibit elected persons from entering on 
the administration of their future dioceses in the ca- 
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pacity of vicars capitular. This was done by Pius IX 
m the Constitution "Romanus Pontifex” (28 August, 
1873), which recalls and renews the measure taken by 
Boniface VIII. In this Constitution the pope de- 
clares that the law “ Avaritise^' of the aforesaid Coun- 
cil of Lyons applies not only to bishops elected by 
chapters, but also to candidates named and presented 
by heads of states in virtue of concordats. He rules 
that chapters can neither appoint temporarily vicars 
capitular nor revoke their apj^intment. He also for- 
bids them to designate as such persons nominated by 
the civil power, or otherwise elected to a vacant 
church. Offences against this law are severely pun- 
ished, by excommunication specially reserved to the 
pope and by privation of the revenues of their bene- 
fices for those dignitaries and canons who turn over 
the administration of their church to a person elected 
or nominated. The same penalties are pronounced 

X inst said elected or nominated persons, and against 
who give them aid, counsel, or countenance. 
Moreover, the person elected or nominated forfeits all 
acquired right to the benefice, while all acts performed 
during his illegitimate administration are declared 
invalid. 

We may now return to the confirmation of the elec- 
tion according to the law of the Decretals. It be- 
longed to the immediate superior. It was his duty to 
extmguish all opposition by summoning the elected 
person to defend himself. Even if there were no op- 
position the superior was bound to summon, by a gen- 
eral edict posted on the door of the vacant church, all 
who might possibly dispute the election to appear 
within a fixed period; sill this imder penalty of the 
nullity of subs^uent confirmation (c. xlvii, h. t., in 
VT®). The superior had to examine carefully both 
the election ana the person of the one elected, in order 
to satisfy himself that everything was conformable to 
law; if his investigation proved favourable he gave 
the requisite confirmation whereby the elected person 
became definitively prelate of his church and received 
full jurisdiction. While the law did not bind the su- 
perior to any strict time-limit for the granting of con- 
firmation, it authorized the elected person to complain 
if the delay were excessive. All this legislation, espe- 
cially elaborated for episcopal elections, is now no 
longer applicable to them ; however, it is still in force 
for inferior benefices, e. g. canonries, when they are 
conferred by way of election. 

VI. Elections Now in Use. — Election, considered 
as the choice made by a college of its future prelate, is 
verified first of all in the desmnation of a pope by the 
cardinals (see Conclave). The election of bishops by 
chapters is still, theoretically, the common rule, but 
the general reservation formulated in the second rule 
of the Apostolic Chancery has suppressed in practice 
the application of this law; episcopal elections, in the 
strict sense of the word, occur now in only a small 
number of sees (see Bishop). Finally, the prelates of 
regulars are normally appK)inted by election ; the same 
is true of abbesses. ({^ the Council of Trent, Hess. 
XXV, c. vi, De regul.) The common ecclesiastical 
law provides for no other elections. There are, how- 
ever, other ecclesiastical elections that do not concern 
real prelates. Religious communities of men and 
women under simple vows proceed by election in the 
choice of superiors, superiors general, assistants gen- 
eral, and usually the members of the general councils. 
In cathedral churches it is by election that, on occa- 
sion of the vacancy of a see, the chapter appoints the 
vicar capitular (Council of Trent, Sess. XXIV, c. xvi, 
De ref.). It is also according to the canonical form of 
election that colleges, especially chapters, proceed in 
appointing persons, e. g , to dignities and canonries, 
when such appointment Mongs to the chapter; to in- 
ferior benefices to which the chapter has a right to 
nominate or present; again in tne appointment of 
delegates on seminary commissions (Council of Trent, 


Sess. XXIII, c. xviii, De ref.), or in bestowing on some 
of its members various capitulary ofi^ces, or making 
other such designations. The same is true of other 
ecclesiastical groups, e. g. the chapters of collegiate 
churches, etc., also of confraternities and other associa- 
tions recognized by ecclesiastical authority. In the 
latter cases, however, there is no election in the 
strictly canonical sense of the term. 

See t^mmentariee on the Corpus Juris Canonici at the title 
De electione et electi potestcUe, Lib. I, tit. vi; and in VI®; Santi- 
Lkitnkk, PraAect. Jur. Can. (Ratisbon. 1898): Ferbarib, 
Prompta Bibliotheca, b. v. Electio; Pabserxni, De electione cana- 
nxcd (Cologne, 1661). 

A. Boudinhon. 

Election^ Capitulations of. See Capitulations, 
Episcopal and Pontifical. 

Election, Papal. See Papal Election. 

Eleison. See Kyrie Eleison. 

EleutheriuB (Eleutheros), Saint, Pope (c. 174- 
189). The Liber Pontificalis says that he was a na- 
tive of Nicopolis, Greece. From his contemporary 
Hegesippus we learn that he was a deacon of the 
Roman Church under Pope Anicetus (c. 154-164), and 
evidently remained so under St. Soter, the following 
pope, whom he succeeded about 174. While the 
condition of Christians under Marcus Aurelius was 
distressing in various parts of the empire, the perse- 
cution in Rome itself does not seem to have been 
violent. De Rossi, it is true, dates the mart 3 rrdom of 
St. Cecilia towards the end of this emperor’s reign; 
this date, however, is by no means certain. Dunng 
the reign of Commodus (180-192) the Christians en- 
joyed a practically unbroken peace, although the mar- 
tyroom of St. Appollonius at Rome took place at this 
time (180-185). The Montanist movement, that 
originated in Asia Minor, made its way to Rome and 
Gaul in the second half of the secona century, more 
particularly about the reign of Eleutherius; its pecu- 
liar nature made it difficult to take from the outset a 
decisive stand against it (see Montanibm). During 
the violent persecution at Lyons, in 177. local confes- 
sors wrote from their prison concerning the new move- 
ment to the Asiatic and Phrygian brethren, also to 
Pope Eleutherius. The bearer of their letter to the 
pope was the presbyter Irenseus, soon afterwards 
j8ishop of Lyons. It appears from statements of 
Eusebius concerning these letters that the faithful of 
Lyons, though opposed to the Montanist movement, 
aavocated forbearance and pleaded for the preserva- 
tion of ecclesiastical unity. 

Just when the Roman Church took its definite 
stand against Montanism is not certainly known. It 
would seem from Tertullian’s account (Adv. Praxeam, 
I) that a Roman bishop did at one time address to the 
Montanists some conciliatory letters, but these letters, 
says Praxeas, were recallecf. He probably refers to 
Pope Eleutherius, who long hesitated, but, after a con- 
scientious and thorough study of the situation, is sup- 
posed to have declared against the Montanists. At 
Rome heretical Gnostics and Marcionites continued to 
propagate their false teachings. The “ Liber Pontifi- 
calis” ascribes to Pope Eleutherius a decree that no 
kind of food should be despised by Christians (Et 
hoc iterum firmavit ut nulla esca a Christianis repudi- 
aretur, maxime fidelibus, quod Deus creavit, quae 
tamen rationalis et humana est). Possibly he did 
issue such an edict against the Gnostics and Montan- 
ists; it is also possible that on his own responsibility 
the writer of the Liber Pontificalis” attributed to 
this pope a similar decree current about the year 500. 
The same writer is responsible for a curious and inter- 
esting assertion concerning the early missionary ac- 
tivity of the Roman Church; indeed, the “ Liber Pon- 
tificalis” contains no other statement equally remark- 
able. Pope Eleutherius, says this writer, received from 
Lucius, a British king, a letter in which the latter de- 
clared that by his behest he wishes to become a Chris- 
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tian (Hie acc^it epistula a Lucio Brittanio ut 
Christianus effioeretur per ej us mandatum) . Whence 
the author of the first part of the “ Liber Pontificaiis” 
drew this information, it is now impossible to say. 
Historically speaking, the fact is quite improbable, 
and is rejected by all recent critics. 

As at the end of the second century the Roman 
administration was so securely established in Britain, 
there could no lon^r have been in the island any 
real native kings. That some tribal chief, known as 
king, should have ^plied to the Roman bishop for 
instruction in the Cnristian faith seems improbable 
enough at that period. The unsupported assertion of 
the “ Liber Pontificalis*’, a compilation of papal biog- 
raphies that in its earliest form cannot ant^ate the 
first quarter of the sixth century, is not a sufficient 
basis for the acceptance of this statement. By some 
it is considered a story intended to demonstrate the 
Roman origin of the British Church, and consequently 
the latter’s natural subjection to Rome. To make 
this clearer they locate the origin of the legend in the 
course of the seventh century, during the dissensions 
between the primitive British Church and the Anglo- 
Saxon Church recently established from Rome. But 
for this hypothesis all proof is lacking. It falls before 
the simple fact that the first part of tne “ Liber Ponti- 
ficalis” was conmiled long before these dissensions, 
most probably (Duchesne) by a Roman cleric in the 
reign of Pope Boniface II (530-532), or (Waits and 
Mommsen) early in the seventh century. Moreover, 
during the entire conflict that centred around the 
peculiar customs of the Early British Church no refer- 
ence is ever made to this alleged King Lucius. Saint 
Bede is the first English writer (673-735) to mention 
the story repeatedly (Hist. Ewl., I, V; V, 24, De 
temporum ratione, ad an. 161), and he took it, not 
from native sources, but from the “ Liber Pontificalis ”, 
Hamack suggests a more plausible theoiy (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner Akademie, 1904, I, 90^916). 
In the document, he holds, from which the compiler of 
the “Liber Pontificalis” drew his information the 
name found was not Britanioj but Briiio. Now this is 
the name (Birtha- Briiium) of the fortress of Edessa. 
The king in question is, therefore, Lucius iElius Sep- 
timius Megas Ab^r IX, of Edessa, a Christian king, as 
is well known. The original statement of the “ Liber 
Pontificalis ”, in this hypothesis, had nothing to do 
with Britain. The reference was to Abgar IX of 
Edessa. But the compiler of the “ Liber Pontificalis ” 
changed Britio to Brittanio, and in this way made a 
British king of the Syrian Lucius. 

The ninth-century “Historia Brittonum” sees in 
Lucius a translation of the Celtic name Llever Maur 
(Great Light), says that the envoys of Lucius were 
Fagan and Wervan, and tells us that with this king all 
the other island kings (reguli Britannia?) were baptized 
(Hist. Brittonum, xviii). Thirteenth-century chron- 
icles add other details. The “ Liber Landavensis ”, for 
example (ed. Rees, 26, 65), makes known the names 
of Eltan and Medwy, the envoys sent by Lucius to 
the pope, and transfers the king's dominions to Wales. 
An echo of this legend penetrated even to Switzer- 
land. In a homily preached at (^hur and preserved 
in an eighth- or ninth-century manuscript, St. Timothy 
is represented as an apostle of Gaul, whence he came 
to Britain and baptized there a king named Lucius, who 
became a missionary, went to Gam, and finally settled 
at Chur, where he preached the gospel with great suc- 
cess. In this way Lucius, the early missionary of the 
Swiss district of Chur, became identified with the al- 
leged British king of the “Liber Pontificalis”. The 
latter work is authority for the statement that Eleu- 
therius died 24 May, and was buried on the Vatican 
Hill (in Vaticano) near the body of St. Peter. His 
feast is celebrateil 26 May. 

Acta 8S„ May, III, 363-364; Liber Pontificalia, ed. Du- 
cnBBNB, I, 136 and Introduction, cii-civ; Harnack, 


altchriatl. LUeratur, II, I, 144 sqq.; Idbm, Der 
Bnef dea hrUxHchm Ktunigs Lucius an den Fapat Eleutherua 
(Sitaungsbenchte der Berliner Akademie, 1904), I, 906-016; 
Lanobn, Geachi^hte der romtacheti Kirche (Bonn, 1881), I, 1.57 
MQ.; Mayer, Geachichte dea Biatums Chur (Stans, 1907), I, 
11 ; Carrol, L’Aj^/rterre chrfittenne avant lea Normanda 

(Pans, 1909), ^-30; Duchesne, Eleuthkre et le roi breton Lu‘ 
nua, in Revue Celtique (1883-8.5), VI, 491^93; Zimmer, The 
BHtaxn and Scotland, tr. Meter (London, 
1902 ; Smith and Wage, Diet, of Chnatian Biography, s. v.; 
see also under Luciua. 

J. P. Kirsch. 


Eleutherius (Fr. Eleuthere), Saint, Bishop 
of Tournai at the beginning of the sixth century. 
Historically there is very little known about St. Eleu- 
therius, but he was without doubt the first Bishop of 
Toumai. Theodore, whom some give as his immediate 
predecessor, was either a bishop of Tours, whose name 
was placed by mistake on the episcopal list of Toumai, 
or simply a missionary who ministered to the Chris- 
tians scattered throughout the small Frankish King- 
dom of Toumai. Before he became bishop, Eleu- 
therius lived at court with his friend Medardus, who 
predicted that he would attain the dignity of a count 
and also be elevated to the episcopate. After Clovis, 
King of the Franks, had been converted to Christian- 
ity, in 496, with more than 3000 of his subjects, 
bishops took part in the royal councils. St. Remigius, 
Bishop of Reims, organized the Catholic hierarchy in 
Northern Gaul, and it is more than likely that St. 
Eleutherius was named Bishop of Toumai at this 
time. 

The saint ^s biography in its present form was really 
an invention of Henri of Toumai in the twelfth cen- 
tury. According to this, Eleutherius was bom at 
Toumai towards the end of the reign of Childeric, 
the father of Clovis, of a Christian family descended 
from Irenacus, who had been baptized by St. Piatus. 
His father's name was Terenus, and his mother's 
Blanda. Persecution by the tribune of the Scheldt 
obli^d the C.'hristians to flee from Toumai and take ref- 
UTO m the village of Blandinium. The conversion of 
Clovis, however, enabled the small community to reas- 
semble and build at Blandinium a church, which was 
dedicated to St. Peter. Theodore was made Bishop 
of Tournai, and Eleutherius succeeded him. Con- 
sulted by Pope Hormisdas as to the best means of 
eradicating the heresy which threatened nascent 
Christianity, Eleutherius convened a synod and pub- 
licly confounded the heretics. They vowed ven- 
^ance, and as he was on his way to the church, one 
day, they fell on him and, after bleating him unmerci- 
fully, left him for dead. He recovered, however, but his 
days were numbered. On his death-bed (529) he con- 
fided his flock to his lifelong friend, St. Medardus. 

The motive underlying this biography invented by 
Canon Ilenri (1141), was to prove the antiijuity of the 
(%urch of Tournai, which from the end of the eleventh 
century had been trying to free itself from the juris- 
diction of the bishops of Noyon. The sermons on 
the Trinity, Nativity, and the feast of the Annun- 
ciation (Bibliotheca Pat rum, vol. XV), sometimes at- 
tributed to St. Eleutherius, are also of a more than 
doubtful authenticity. His cult, however, is well es- 
tablished; there is record of arecoveryof his relics dur- 
ing the episcopate of Hedilo in 897 or 898, and a trans- 
lation of them by Bishop Baudoin in 1064 or 1065, 
and another in 1247. Relics of this saint were also 
preserved in the monastery of St. Martin at Toumai, 
and in the cathedral at Bruges. His feast is given in 
martyrologies on 20 or 21 July, but is usually celebrated 
on the former date. 'The translation of his relics is 
commemorated 25 August. 

Sourcer: Vita 8, Eleutherxi I and Vita II in Acta SS. Belgii 
(Bnisaels, 1783), 1,476-94; Vita Medardi, ii, in SS., .Tune, 
II, 80. Workb: Henbchen, De 8. Eleutheno eptscopo Toma- 
cenai in Below commentariua prceviua in Acta SS. Belgix, loc. 
cit., 466-75; FiAvet, Saint Eleuthbre, bvboue de Toumai (Tour- 
nai, 1890); Kurth, Clowa (Paris. 1901), II, 164. 246-47; Wari- 
CHEZ, Lea originea de Vdgliae de Toumai (Ixiuvain, 1902), passim; 
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VAN DKH Esben, Etude critique et litUraire eur lee Vitce dee 
Saints M^rovtngtena de Vancienne Belgique (Louvain, 1007), 

3®4-97. L. Van dbr Essen. 

Elautheropolis, a titular see in Palsestina Prima. 
The former name of this city seems to have been Beth 
Gabra, **the house of the strong men*', which later 
became Belt Djibrln, *^the house of Gabrier*. Ves- 
pasian slaughtered almost all its inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Josephus, De Bell. Jud., IV., viii, 1, where 
its name is written Betaris. In a. d. 200 Septimius 
Severus, on his Syrian journey changed its name 
to Eleutheropolis, and it soon became one of the most 
important cities of J udea. Its special era, which figures 
on its coins and in many inscriptions, began 1 Jan., 
a.d.200. (SeeEchosd*Orient,1903,310sa.; 1904,215 
sq.) Its fin^ known bishop is Macrinus (325) ; five others 
are mentioned in the fourth and two in the sixth cen- 
tury (Lequien; Or. Christ., Ill, 631). In 393, during 
the episcopate of Zebennus, the relics of the Prophets 
Habakuk and Micah were found at Ceila and Tell Za- 
kariya near Eleutheropolis (Sozom., H. E., VII, xxix). 
At Eleutheropolis was bom St. Epiphanius, the cele- 
brated bishop of Salamis in Cyprus; at Ad in the 
neighbourhood he established a monastery which is 
often mentioned in the polemics of St. Jerome 
with Rufinus and John, Bishop of Jerusalem. The 
city was, moreover, an important monastic centre at 
least till the coming of the Arabs. The latter beheaded 
(638) at Eleutheropolis fifty soldiers of the garrison 
of Gaza who had refused to apostatize. They were 
buried in a church built in their honour. (See Anal. 
Bolland., 1904, 289 sq., and Echos d 'Orient, 1905, 40 
^.) The city was destroyed by the Mussulmans in 796 
in the civil wars. The Crusaders erected there a 
fortress, in 1134, under Fulcoof Anjou; the Knights of 
St. John, to whom it was committed, restored at this 
time the beautiful Byzantine church at Sandahanna. 
The citadel Wiis taken in 1187 by Saladin, conejuered 
in 1191 by Richard Lion Heart, destroyed in 1264 by 
Sultan Bibars, and rebuilt in 1551 by the Turks. To- 
day Beit Djibrin is a village with about 1000 Mussul- 
man inhabitants, on the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
in a fertile and very healthy region. The medieval 
fortress still stands, about 180 feet scniare; there are 
also remains of the walls, ruins of a cloister, and of a 
medieval church. In the neighbourhood are remark- 
able grottoes, which filled St. Jerome with wonder- 
ment. Some of these grottoes were used in early 
Christian times as places of worship; others bear 
Arabic inscriptions. 

R 4 .LANI), PaloTHtinc (I’trecht, 1714), 74&-754; Smith, Diet, 
of Greek arid Roman Geogr. (Ijondon, 1878) s. v Bethograbie. 

S. Vailhe. 

Elevation, The. — What we now know as par 
excellence the Elevation of the Mass is a rite of com- 
parativelv recent introduction. The Oriental litur- 
gies, and notably the Byzantine, have indeed a 
showing of the consecrated Host to the people, with 
the words “Holy things to the holy", but this should 
rather be regarded as the counterpart of our “Ecce 
Agnus Dei’* and as a preliminary to the Com- 
munion. Again, in the West, a lifting of the Host 
at the words “omnis honor et gloria", immedi- 
ately before the Pater Noster, has taken place ever 
since the ninth century or earlier. This may very 
probably be looked upon as originally an invitation 
to adore when the great consecratory prayer of the 
canon extending from the Preface to the Pater 
Noster (see Cabrol in “Diet. d'Arch^logie", I, 1558) 
had been brou^t to a conclusion. But the showing 
of the Sacred Host (and still more of the Chalice) to 
the people after the utterance of the words of Insti- 
tution, “Hoc est corpus meum", is not known to have 
existed earlier than the close of the twelfth century. 
Eudes de Sully, Bishop of Paris from 1196 to 1208, 
seems to have been the first to direct in his episcopal 


statutes that after the consecratory words the Host 
should be “elevated so that it can be seen by all". 

There has, however, b^n a ^od deal of confusion 
upon this point in the minds of some early liturgists, 
owing to the practice which prevailed of lifting the 
bread from the altar and holding it in the hands 
above the chalice while consecrating it. Some de- 
gree of lifting, at the words “ accepit panem in sanc- 
tas ac venerabiles manus suas", was unavoidable, and 
many priests carried it so far that liturgical- com- 
mentators spoke of their act as “elevare hostiam" 
(cf. Migne, P. L., CLXXVTI, 370, and CLXXI, 1186), 
but a careful examination of the evidence proves 
that this was quite a different thing from showing 
the Host to the people. Moreover, the motive of 
this latter showing has generally been misconceived. 
It has often been held to a protest against the heresy 
of Berengarius; but Berengarius died a centu^ before, 
and the statements of writers at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century make the whole development 
plain. The great centre of intellectual life at that 
period was Paris, and we learh that at Paris a curious 
theological view was then being defended by such emi- 
nent scholars as the chancellor Peter Manducator and 
the professor Peter Cantor, that transubstantiation 
of the bread only took place when the priest at Mass 
had pronounced the words of consecration over Iwth 
breaa and wine (see, e. g., Giraldus C’ambrensis, Works, 

II, 124; Ca?sarius of Heisterbach, “Dialogus”, IX, 
xxvii, and “Libri Miraculorum ", ed. Meister, pp. 16, 
17). To quote the words of Peter of Poitiers “ ciicunt 
quidam .... quod non facta est transubstantiatio 
panis in corpus donee prolata sint hscc verba * Hie est 
sanguis'" (Migne, P. L., (X’XI, 1245; Pope Innocent 

III, “ De sacro altaris mysterio ", IV, 22, uses very simi- 
lar language) . This view, as may readily be understood, 
aroused considerable opposition, and notably on the 
part of Bishop Eudes de Sully and Stephen Langton, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury and cardinal. 
It seems clear that the theologians of this party, by 
way of protest against the teaching of Peter Cantor, 
adopted the custom of adoring the Host immediately 
after the words “Hoc est enim corpus meum" were 
sjM)ken, and by a natural transition they encouraged 
tlie practice f)f showing it to the people for tliis purpose. 
The developments can be easily follow’ed in the synodal 
decrees of France, England, and other countries dur- 
ing the thirteenth century. We find mention of a 
little bell of warning in the early years of that century, 
and before the end of the same century it was enjoined 
in many dioceses of the Continent and in England that 
one of the great liells of the church should be tolled at 
the moment of the Elevation, in order that those at 
work in the fields might kneel down and adore. 

It will be readily understood from the above expla- 
nation that there was not the same motive at first for 
insisting on the elevation of the (lialice as well as the 
Host. No one at that period doubted that by the time 
the words of Institution had been spoken over the 
wine, transubstantiation had l>een effected in both 
species. We find accordingly that the elevation of the 
Chalice was introduced much more slowly. It was not 
adopted at St. Alban's Abbey until 1429, and we may 
say that it is not practised by the Carthusians even to 
this day. The elevation of the Host at Mass seems to 
have brought in its train a great idea of the special 
merit and virtue of looking upon the Body of Christ. 
Promises of an extra va^nt kind circulated freely 
among the people describing the privileges of him who 
had seen his Maker at Mass. Sudden death could not 
befall him. He was secure from hunger, infection, 
the danger of fire, etc. As a result, an extraordinary 
desire developed to see the Host when elevated at Mass, 
and this led to a variety of abuses which were rebuked 
by preachers and satirists. On the other hand, the 
same devout instinct undoubtedly fostered the intro- 
duction of processions of the Blessed Sacrament and 
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the practice of our familiar Exposition and Benedic- 
tion (qq, V.). 

All the usual authorities upon the liturgical history of the 
Mass are somewhat unsatisfactory owing to the neglect to note 
the important point as to the teaching of the Paris theologians 
of the twelfth century. Bee Thurston, 7"^ Elevation in The 
Tablet, 19 Oct., 26 Oct^ 2 Nov., 1007. But many useful facts 
may be gleaned from OiORoi, De Liturqid Rom. Pont. (Kome, 
1744), III; Lbbbun, Exphcation dee pncrea et dee c&r^montea de 
la Meaae (Paris, 1726); Gihr, Dae heiliM Meaaopfer (tr. St. 
lx>uis, 1902); Thalhofkr, LUuTgik (Freiburg, 1893), II. 
Drury, ElevtUion in the Et/chariet ((Tambridge, 1007), is of little 
value. See further the bibliography of the article Canon of 
THE Mass. HERBERT Thurston. 

Eleven Thousand Virgins, The. See Ursula, 
Saint. 

Elhuyar y de Suvisa, Fausto de, a distinguished 
mineralogist and chemist, b. at Logrotlo, Castile, 11 
Oct.,* 1755; d. 6 Feb., 1833. He was professor in the 
School of Mines, Vergara, Biscay, from 1781 to 1785. 
His most celebrated work is the isolation of tungsten. 
Associated with his brother, Juan Jos4, in 178il, two 
years after Scheele and Bergman had announced the 
probable existence of this metal, he isolated it, reduc- 
ing it by carbon. At the present day when tungsten 
steel, known as high speed steel and self-hardening 
steel, is revolutionizing machine-shop practice, the 
work of Elhuyar is of particular interest. He 
named the metal Wolfram, a name which it still re- 
tains in the German language; the name, tungsten, 
meaning heavy stone, is generally used in other 
tongues. The Academy of Sciences of Toulouse, 4 
March, 1784, received notice of this discovery. Elhuyar 
then spent three years in travelling, for the purpose of 
study, through ( entral Europe and went to Mexico, 
then called New Spain. Here he had ^neral superin- 
tendence of the mines and founded a Royal School of 
Mines in 1792. Driven away by the Revolution, he 
returned to Spain, where he was appointed ^neral 
director of mines and was busy reorganizing his de- 
partment when he was seized with a fit of apoplexy 
and died. His works are numerous; he wrote on 
the theoiy of amalgamation, a system for the reduc- 
tion of silver from its ore which received great devel- 
opment in Mexico. In 1818 he published memoirs on 
the mintage of coins. He was also the author of mem- 
oirs on the state of the mines of New Spain (now Mexi- 
co) and on the exploitation of the Spanish mines. At 
Madrid, in 1825, he published a work on the influence 
of mineralogy in agriculture and chemistry. 

Biographiefl in Dtctionnaire Larouanf, La Grande Encydop^die, 
and under tungsten and Wolfram Hih work on the reduction of 
tungHten is descnbeiJ in WtrRTZ, Durftownairc dechtmic; Watts, 
Dictionary of Chemistry, Musprktt, Chimie. 

T. OUoNOR Sloane. 

EUas (Heb. ^Eliahu, Yahveh is God''; A.V., Eli- 
jah), the loftiest and ino.st wonderful prophet of the 
O. T. What we know of his public life is sketched in 
a few popular narratives enshrined, for the most part, 
in the Third (Heb., First) Book of Kings. These narra- 
tives, which bear the stamp of an almost contempo- 
rary ace, very likely took shape in Northern Israel, and 
are full of the most graphic and interesting details. 
Every part of the prophet's life therein narrated bears 
out the description of thewTiter of Ecclesiasticus: He 
was “as a fire, and his word burnt like a torch" 
(xlviii, 1). The times called for such a prophet. Under 
the baneful influence of his Tyrian wife Jezabel, Achab, 
though perhaps not intending to forsake altogether 
Yahveh's worship, had nevertheless erected in Samaria 
a temple to the Tyrian Baal (III K., xvi, 32) and in- 
troduced a multitude of foreign priests (xviii 19); 
doubtless he had occasionally offers sacrifices to the 
pagan deity, and, most of all, had allowed a bloody 
persecution of the prophets of Yahveh. 

Of Elias's origin nothing is known, except that he 
wasaThesbite ; whether from Thisbe of Nephtali (Tob., 
i» 2, Gr.) or from Thesbon of Galaad, as our texts have 
it, is not absolutely certain, although most scholars. 


on the authority of the Septuagint and of Josephus, 
prefer the latter opinion. Some Jewish legends, echoed 
in a few Christian writings, assert moreover that Elias 
was of priestly descent ; but there is no other warrant 
for the statement than the fact that he offered sac- 
rifices. His whole manner of life resembles somewhat 
that of the Nazarites and is a loud protest against his 
corrupt age. His skin garment and leather girdle 
(IV K., 1 , 8), his swift foot (III K., xviii, 46), his habit 
of dwelling in the clefts of the torrents (xvii, 3) or in 
the caves of the mountains (xix, 9), of sleeping under 
a scanty shelter (xix, 5), betray the true son of the 
desert. He appears abruptly on the scene of history 
to announce to Achab that Yahveh had determined 
to avenge the apostasy of Israel and her king by bring- 
ing a long drought on the land. His message delivered, 
the prophet vanished as suddenly as he had appeared, 
and, guided by the spirit of Yahveh, betook himself 
by the brook Carith, to the east of the Jordan, and the 
ravens (some critics would translate, however improb- 
able the rendering, “Arabs" or “merchants") 
“brought him bread and fle.sh in the morning, and 
bread and flesh in the evening, and he drank of the 
torrent" (xvii, 6). 

After the brook had dried up, Elias, under Divine 
direction, crossed over to Sarepta, within the Tyrian 
dominion. There he was hospitably received by a poor 
widow whom the famine had reduced to her last meal 
(12); her charity he rewarded by increasing her store 
of meal and oil all the while the drought and famine 
prevailetl, and later on by restoring her child to life 
(14-24). For three years there fell no rain or dew in 
Israel, and the land was utterly barren. Meanwhile 
Achab had made fruitless efforts and scoured the coun- 
try in search of Elias. At length the latter resolved 
to confront the king once more, and, suddenly appear- 
ing before Abdias, bade him summon his master 
(xviii, 7, sq.). When they met, Achab bitterly up- 
braided the prophet as the cause of the misfortune of 
Israel. But tne prophet flung back the charge : “ I have 
not troubled Israel, but thou and thy father's house, 
who have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, 
and have followed Baalim" (xviii, 18). Taking advan- 
tage of the discountenanced spirits of the silenced 
king, Elias bids him to summon the prophets of Baal 
to Mount Carmel, for a decisive contest between their 
god and Yahveh. The ordeal took place before a great 
concourse of people (see Carmel, Mount) whom 
Elias, in the most forcible terms, presses to choose: 
“ How long do you halt between two sides? If Yahveh 
be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him" 
(xviii, 21). He then commanded the heathen prophets 
to invoke their deity ; he himself would “ call on the 
name of his liord"; and the God who would answer 
by fire, “let him l)e God" (24). An altar had been 
erected by the Baal-worshippers and the victim laid 
upon it; out their cries, their wild dances and mad 
self-mutilations all the day long availed nothing: 
“there was no voice heard, nor did any one answ^er, 
nor regard them as they prayed" (29), Elias, having 
repairSi the ruined altar of Yahveh which stood there, 
prepared thereon his sacrifice ; then, when it was time 
to offer the evening oblation, as he was praying 
earnestly, “the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the 
holocaust, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in the trench" (38), 
The issue was fought and won. The people, maddened 
by the success, fell at Elias's command on the pa^n 
prophets and slew them at the brook Cison. That 
same evening the drought ceased with a heavy down- 
pour of rain, in the midst of which the strange prophet 
ran before Achab to the entrance of Jezrael. 

Elias's triumph was short. The anger of Jezabel, 
who had sworn to take his life (xix, 2), compelled him 
to flee without delay, and take his refuge beyond the 
desert of Juda, in tne sanctuary of Mount Iloreb. 
There, in the wilds of the sacred mountain, broken- 
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spirited, he poured out his complaint before the Lord, 
who strengthened him by a revelation and restored 
his faith. Three commands are laid upon him: to 
anoint Hazael to be King of Syria, Jehu to be King 
of Israel, and Eliseus to be his own successor. At once 
Elias sets out to accomplish this new burden. On his 
way to Damascus, he meets Eliseus at the plough, and 
throwing his mantle over him, makes him his faithful 
disciple and inseparable companion, to whom the com- 
pletion of his task will be entrusted. The treacherous 
murder of Naboth was the occasion for a new reappear- 
ance of Elias at Jezrael, as a champion of the prople's 
rights and of social order, and to announce to Achab 
his impending doom. Achab^s house shall fall. In 
the place where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth 
will the dogs lick the king’s blood ; they shall eat Jeza- 
bel in Jezrael ; their whme posterity ^all perish and 
their bodies be given to the fowls of the air (xxi, 20-26) . 
Conscience-stricken, Achab quailed before the man 
of God, and in view of his penance the threatened ruin 
of his house was delayed. The next time we hear of 
Elias, it is in connexion with Ochozias, Achab ’s son 
and successor. Having received severe injuries in a 
fall, this prince sent messengers to the shrine of Beel- 
zebub, g^ of Accaron, to inquire whether he should 
recover. They were intercepted by the prophet, who 
sent them back to their master with the intimation 
that his injuries would prove fatal. Several bands of 
men sent by the king to capture Elias were stricken 
by fire from heaven; finally the man of God appeared 
in person before Ochozias to confirm his threatening 
message. Another episode recorded by the chronicler 
(II Par., xxi, 12) relates how Joram, Kin^ of Juda, 
who had indulg^ in Baal-worship, received from 
Elias a letter warning him that all his house would be 
smitten by a plague, and that he himself was doomed 
to an early death. 

Accordmg to IV K., iii, Elias’s career ended before 
the death of Josaphat. This statement is difficult — 
but not impossible — to harmonize with the preceding 
narrative. However this may be, Elias vanished still 
more mysteriously than he had appeared. Like Enoch, 
he was "translated”, so that he should not taste 
death. As he was conversing with his spiritual son 
Eliseus on the hills of Moab, "a fiery chariot, and fiery 
horses parted them both asimder, and Elias went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven” (IV K., ii, 11), and all 
the efforts to find him made by the sceptic sons of the 
prophets disbelieving Eliseus ’s recital, availed nothing. 
The memory of Elias has ever remained living in the 
minds both of Jews and Christians. According to 
Malachias, God preserved the prophet alive to entrust 
him, at the end of time, with a glorious mission (iv, 5- 
6): at the New Testament period, this mission was 
believed to precede immediately the Messianic Advent 
(Matt., xvii, 10, 12; Mark, ix, 11); according to some 
Christian commentators, it would consist in convert- 
ing the Jews (8t. Jer., in Mai., iv, 5-6); the rabbis, 
finally, affirm that its object will be to give the ex- 

F lanations and answ^ers hitherto kept back by them. 

Mach., ii, 58, extols Elias’s zeal for the Law, and 
Ben Sira entwines in a beautiful pa^ the narration of 
his actions and the description of nis future mission 
(Ecclus., xlviii, 1-12). Elias is still in the N. T. the 

E ersonification of the servant of God (Matt., xvi, 14; 

uke, i, 17; ix, 8; John, i, 21). No wonder, therefore, 
that with Moses he appeared at Jesus’ side on the day 
of the Transfiguration, 

Nor do we nnd only in the sacred literature and the 
commentaries thereof evidences of the conspicuous 

? lace Elias won for himself in the minds of after-ages. 

'o this day the name of Jebel Mar Elyas, usually 
given by modem Arabs to Mount Carmel, perpetuates 
the memory of the man of God. Various places on the 
mountain: Elias’s grotto; El-Khadr, tne supposed 
school of the prophets; El-Muhraka, the traaitional 
spot of Elias’s sacrifice; Tell el-Kassis, or Mound of 


the priests — where he is said to have slain the priests 
of Baal — are still in great veneration both among the 
Christians of all denominations and amo^ the Mos- 
lems. Every year the Druses assemble at M-Muhraka 
to hold a festival and offer a sacrifice in honour of 
Elias. All Mussulmans have the prophet in great 
reverence; no Druse, in particular, would dare break 
an oath made in the name of Elias. Not only among 
them, but to some extent also among the Jews and 
Christians, many legenda^ tales are associated with 
the prophet’s memory. The Carmelite monks long 
cherished the belief that their order could be tracea 
back in unbroken succession to Elias whom they 
hailed as their founder. Vigorously opposed by the 
Bollandists, especially by Papenbroeck, their claim 
was no less vigorously upheld by the Carmelites of 
Flanders, until Pope Innocent XII, in 1698, deemed it 
advisable to silence both contendii^ parties. Elias is 
honoured by both the Greek and Latin Churches on 
20 July. 

The old stichometrical lists and ancient ecclesias- 
tical writers (Const. Apost., VI, 16; Origen, Comm, 
in Matth., xxvii, 9; Euthalius; Epiphan., Hser., xliii) 
mention an apocryphal “Apocawse of Elias”, cita- 
tions from which are said to be found in I Cor., ii, 9, 
and Eph., v, 14. Lost to view since the early Christian 
centuries, this work was partly recovered in a Coptic 
translation found (1893) oy Masp^ro in a monastery 
of Upper Egypt. Other scraps, likewise in Coptic, have 
since been also discovered. What we possess now of 
this Apocalypse — and it seems that we have by far 
the greater part of it — was published in 1899 1^ G. 
Steindorff ; the passages cited in I Cor., ii, 9, and Eph., 
V, 14, do not appear there; the Apocalypse, on the 
other hand, has a striking analogy with the Jewish 
"Sepher Elia”. 

Steindorff, Die Apokalupae den Eliaa^ eine unhekannte Apo~ 
kalypae und Bruchttiucke aer Sophonian Apokaiypne (f.«ipsiK, 
1899): Smith, The Prophets of Israel (London, 189o); Meignan, 
Les Prophhtes dflsratl (Pans, 1892); Clemen, Die Wxtnderbe- 
rxchte ttber Elta und Elisa in den Biichem der Kttmge (Gnmma, 

1877). Charles L. Souvay. 

Elias, Apocalypse op. See Elias; Egypt, VI, 
Coptic Literature, 

Elias of Cortona, Minister General of the Friars 
Minor, b., it is said, at Bevilia near Assisi, c. 1180; d. 
at Cortona, 22 April, 1253. In the writings of Elias 
that have come down to us he styles himself** Brother 
Elias, Sinner”^ and his contemporaries without excep- 
tion call him simply “ Brother Elias ”. The name of a 
town was first added to his name in the fourteenth 
centu^; in Franciscan compilations like the "Chro- 
nica XXIV generalium” and the ** Liljcr Conformita- 
tum” Elias is described as Helias de Assisio, whereas 
the name of Cortona does not appear in connexion 
with his before the seventeenth century. It is clear 
in any event that Elias did not belong to the noble 
family of Coppi as some have asserted. From Salim- 
bene, who knew Elias well, we learn that his family 
name was Bonusbaro or Bonibarone, that his father 
was from the neighbourhood of Bologna, and his 
mother an Assisian; that before becoming a friar 
Elias worked at hisiather’s trade of mattress-making 
and also taught the children of Assisi to read the 
Psalter. Later on, according to Eccleston, Elias was 
a scriptor^ or notary, at Bologna, where no doubt he ap- 
plied himself to study. But he was not a cleric and 
never became a priest. Elias appears to have bwn 
one of the earliest companions of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The time and place of nis Joining the saint are uncer- 
tain; it may have ^n at Cfortona in 121 1 , as Wadding 
says. Certain it is, however, that he held a place of 
prominence among the friars from the first. After a 
short sojourn, as it seems, in Tuscany^ Elias was sent 
in 1217 as head of a band of missionanes to Palestine, 
and two years later he became the first provincial of 
the then extensive province of S3rria. It was in this 
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capacity that he received Caesar of Speyer into the 
order. Although we are ignorant of the nature or 
extent of Elias’s work in the East, it would seem that 
the three years he spent there made a deep impression 
upon him. In 1220-21 Elias returned to Italy with 
St. Francis, who showed further confidence in him by 
naming him to succeed Peter of Cataneo (d. 10 March. 
1221) as vicar-^neral of the order. Elias had held 
this office for five years when Francis died (3 Oct., 
]L226), and he then became charged with the responsi- 
bilities of the moment and the provisional government 
of the Friars Minor. After announcing the death of 
Francis and the fact of the Stigmata to the order in a 
beautiful letter, and superintending the temporary 
burial of the saint at San Giorgio, Elias at once began 
to lay plans for the erection of a great basilica at As- 
sisi, to enshrine the remains of the Poverello. To this 
end he obtained a donation, with the authority of the 
pope, of the so-called ('ollis Infemi at the western 
extremity of the town, and proceeded to collect money 
in various ways to meet the expenses of the building. 
Elias thus alienated the zealots in the order, who felt 
entirely with St. Francis upon the question of poverty, 
so that at the chapter held in May, 1227, Elias was re- 
jected in spite of his prominence, and Giovanni Par- 
enti, provincial of Spain, was elected second general 
of the order. 

Thenceforth Elias devoted all his energies to rais- 
ing the basilica in honour of St. Francis. The first 
stone was laid 17 July, 1228, the day following the 
saint’s canonization, and the work advanced with such 
incredible speed that the lower church was finished 
within twenty-two months. It was consecrated 25 
May, 1230, the hurried, secret, and still unexplained 
translation of St. Francis’s body thither from San 
Giorgio planned by Elias having taken place a few 
(lays previously, before the general and other friars as- 
sembled for tne purpose were present. Soon after 
this, though there is some difference of opinion as to 
the exact date, Elias attempted, as it seems by a kind 
of coup de mairif to depose Parenti and seize the gov- 
ernment of the order by force, but the attempt failed. 
He thereupon retired to a distant hermitage, where 
we are told he allowed his beard and hair to grow, 
wore the vilest habit, and to all appearances led a 
most penitential life. However this may lie, Elias 
was elected to succeed Parenti as general at the chap- 
ter in 1232, mag is tumuUuose quam canonwe, as a con- 
temporary chronicler expresses it; and he continued to 
govern the Friars Minor for nearly seven years. Dur- 
ing that period the onler was passing through one of the 
crises of its earlier development. It is well known 
(see Conventuals) that even during the lifetime of 
St. Francis a division had shown itself in the ranks 
of the friars, some being for relaxing the rigour of 
the rule, especially as regards the observance of pov- 
erty, and others for adhering to its literal strictness. 
The conduct of Elias after his election as general 
helped to widen this breach and fan the flames of dis- 
cord in the order. In arbitrary fashion he refused to 
convene a chapter or to visit any of the provinces, but 
sent in his place “ visitors ”, who acted rather as tax 
collectors — for Elias’s chief need was money to com- 
plete the church and convent of S. Francesco — thus not 
only violating the rule himself, but causing others to do 
so also. In many other respects Elias abused his au- 
thority, receiving unwortliy subjects into the order 
and confiding the most important offices to ignorant 
lay brothers, and when several of the early and most 
venerated companions of Francis withstocid his high- 
handed methods, they were dealt with as mutineers, 
some being scourged, others exiled or imprisoned. 
Elias’s manner of fife made his despotism more intol- 
erable. It seems to have been that of a powerful 
baron rather than of a mendicant friar. We are told 
that he gathered about him a household of great 
splendour, including secular lackies, dressed in the 


^yest liveries, that he kept a most excellent cook ” 
for his exclusive use, that ne fared sumptuously, wore 
splendid garments, and niade his journeys to different 
courts on fine palfreys with rich trappings. Because 
of these excesses, which threatened the complete de- 
stniction of the rule, the opposition to Elias became 
widespread. It was orgamzed by Aymon of Faver- 
sham, who, in conjunction with otlier provincials from 
the North, determined to have him removed, and ap- 
pealed to Gregory IX. Elias excommunicated the 
appellants and sought to prevent their reception by the 
pope. But Gregory received them and, in spite of 
Elias, summoned a chapter at Rome. Elias resisted 
to the utmost and strove to browbeat his accusers, but 
Gregory called on him to resign. He refused to do so, 
and was thereupon deposed by the pope, the English 
provincial, Albert of Pisa, being elected general in his 
stead. This was in 1239. 


After his deposition, Elias, who still kept the titles 
of Gustos of the Assisian Basilica and Master of the 
Works, seems to have busied himself anew for a time 
at the task of completing the church and convent of 
S. Francesco, but subsequently retired to Cortona. 
Refusing to obey 
either the general or 
the pope, Elias now 
openly transferred 
his allegiance to 
Frederick II, and 
we read of him in 
1240 with the em- 
peror’s army, rid- 
ing on a magnificent 
charger at the siege 
of Faenza and at 
that of Ravenna. 

Some two years 
before this Elias 
had been sent by 
Gregory IX as an 
ambassador to 
Frederick. He now 
became the sup- 
porter of t he excom- 
municated emperor in his strife with Rome and was him 
self excommunicated by Gregory. It is said that Elias 
af terwards wrote a letter to the pope explaining his con- 
duct and asking pardon, and that this letter was found 
in the tunic of Albert of Pisa after the latter’s death. 
Aymon of Faversham, who had been the principal 
opponent of Elias, and who was elected general in suc- 
cession to Albert, having died in 1244, a chapter was 
thereupon convened at Genoa. Elias was summoned 
by Innocent IV to attend it, but he failed to appear. 
Some say that the papal mandate never reached 
him. Be this as it may, Elias was excommunicated 
anew and expelled from the order. The news of his 
disgrace spread quickly “to the great scandal of the 
Church ”, and the very children might be heard sing- 
ing in the streets: 

“ Hor attorna fratt* Helya 
Ke pres’ lia la mala via”, 

a couplet which met the friars at every turn, so that 
the very name of Elias became hateful to them. It 
w^as about this time that Elias was sent by Frederick 
II on an important diplomatic mission to Constanti- 
nople and Cyprus. When not employed by the em- 
peror, Elias resided at Cortona with a few friars who 
nad remained faithful to him. He dwelt for a time in 
a private house there, still known as the easa di frate 
Elia, but in January, 1245, the people of Cortona, 
for whom he had obtained sundry privileges in the 
past, presented him with a piece of ground called 
the Bagno deUa Regina, and helped him to erect there- 
on the splendid church and convent dedicated to St. 
Francis. 

Soon after Blessed Giovanni da Parma became gen- 
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eral in 1247^ he sent Fra Gerardo da Modena to Cor- 
tona to beg Elias to submit, promising that he would 
be treated with the utmost clemency. But Elias, who 
seems on the one hand to have feared imprisonment 
by the pope and on the other to have b^n unwill- 
ing to renounce the favour of Frederick II, declined. 
During Passiontide, 1253, the lonely old man, — for 
Elias had lost his protector by Frederick’s death in 1250 
— fell seriously ill. We learn from the sworn testi- 
mony of several witnesses that Bencius, Archpriest of 
( 'Ortona, recognizing at once the gravity of Elias’s con- 
dition and the reality of his repentance, absolved him 
on Holy Saturday, 19 April; that two days later Elias 
received Holy Commumon at the hands of Fra Diote- 
fece, but that he could not be anointed, since, Cortona 
being then under interdict, no holy oil was to be 
found. On Easter Tuesday Elias died, reconciled 
indeed with the Church, but outside the order. He 
was buried at Cortona in the church he had built, 
which two years later — his followers having returned 
to obedience — passed into the hands of the order. 
But Elias’s bones were not suffered to rest at S. 
Francesco, for a later guardian dug them up and flung 
them out. 

Elias is perhaps the most difficult character to esti- 
mate in all Franciscan history. In the first place it is 
wellnigh impossible, with the documents at our dis- 
posal, to obtain even a clear idea of his chequered 
career. There is no contemporaiy life of Elias, and, 
with the exception of Celano’s Vita Prima ”, which is 
said to have hieen written under the influence of Elias, 
none of the early biographies of St. Francis make any 
allusion to him. In the second place, considerable 
bias has to be reckoned with in what is recorded of 
Elias in later works, especially in the writings of the 
Zelanti, which are often influenced less by historical 
considerations than bv party spirit. Many stories 
have gathered around the life of Elias which are 
largely inventions. Yet these fictions have l>een in- 
discriminately reproduced by subsequent writers, 
with the result that Elias has come to be depicted by 
too many modem biographers of St. Francis as a 
traitor to his master’s interests, as a mere tool of the 
Curia in transforming the order and destroying the 
manner of life intended by the Povercllo. But if 
some have branded Elias as another Judas, others, 
going to the opposite extreme, have not hesitated to 
call him the St. Paul of St. Francis. Laying undue 
stress on some words of St. Antoninus, they have 
sought to exculpate Elias altogether, to justify his 
conduct at all hazards, even where it is wholly unjusti- 
fiable; they would fain make him appear as a second 
founder of the order, to whose ability its great success 
was mainly due. It is just because so few have writ- 
ten calmly about Elias that it becomes additionally 
difficult to form a just estimate of the real motives 
which guided him. He has been too much abused and 
too much lauded. Between the two extremes it 
seems necessary, if we would judge with fairness, to 
distinguish two periods in the life of Elias, namely, 
before the death of St. Francis and after it. In spite 
of the account of Elias’s early pride and frowardness 
given by the ” Fioretti ” — which may l>e set aside as a 
picturesque slander introduced for artistic effect — 
there is nothing to show that Elias was other than a 
^ood religious during the lifetime of St. Francis, else it 
IS hard to understand how the latter could have en- 
trusted him with so much re^onsibility, and how he 
could have merited the special death-bed blessing of 
the Poverello. On the other hand that Elias really 
loved St. Francis there can be no doubt, and so far as 
we have means of ascertaining there never was any 
breach between them. At the same time it would be 
difficult to imagine two characters more widely differ- 
ent than Elias and St. Francis. Their religious ideals 
were as far apart as the poles. The heroic ideal of 
poverty and detachment which the Poverello con- 


ceived for his friars Elias regarded as exag^rated and 
unpractical. Hence, while St. Francis cud not desire 
large loci for his friars, Elias multiplied spacious con- 
vents. Again, Elias’s views with regarcl to learning 
amoi^ the friars were very far removed from those ol 
St. Francis. ” Hoc solum habuit bonum frater 
Helias”, writes Salimbene, “quia Ordinem fratrum 
Minorum ad studium theologise promovit. ” But 
Elias did more than this. In particular the extension 
of the Franciscan missions among the infidels owes 
more to his work than is commonly admitted. For 
the rest, Elias was no doubt guid^ throughout by 
what he thought to be the glory of the order. On the 
other hand it would be idle to deny that Elias was 
utterly lacking in the true spirit of his master. Am- 
bition was Elias’s chief fault. So long as he re- 
mained under the influence of Francis his ambition 
was curbed, but when he came to govern, forgetting 
his own past life, the example of St. PYancis, and the 
obligations of his office, Elias so far allowed ambition 
to dominate him that when it was thwarted he had 
not the humility to submit, but, reckless of conse- 
quences, plunged to his ruin. 

It is no doubt owing to his fall and disgrace that in 
an order so prolific in early biographies Elias remained 
so long without a biographer. It would be difficult, 
however, to exaggerate the importance of his influence 
upon the history of the Franciscan Order. Even his 
opponents conceded that Elias possessed a remarkable 
mind, and none doubted his exceptional talents. 
“Who in the whole of Christendom”, asks Eccleston, 
“was more gracious or more famous than Elias?” 
Matthew of Paris dwells on the eloq[uence of his 
preaching, and Bernard of Besse calls him one of the 
most erudite men in Italy. We know that good as 
well as great men sought the friendship of Elias, and, 
strange as it mav seem, he appears to have retained 
the confidence of 8t. ('^lare and her companions. 

Nothing that can really l>c called a portrait of Elias 
remains, Giunta Pisano’s picture of him “ taken from 
life” in 1236 having disappeared in 1624; but a seven- 
teenth-century replica in the Municipio at Assisi is be- 
lieved to have b^n more or less copied from it. In 
the latter, Elias is represented as a small, spare, dark- 
haire<i man, with a melancholy face and trim beard, 
and wearing an Armenian cap. With the exception of 
his letter to the order announcing the death of Francis, 
no writing of Elias has come down to us; several 
w'orks dealing with alchemy, formerly circulated under 
his name, are undoubtedly supposititious. Whether 
or not Elias was himself the architect of S. Francesco, 
the fact remains that if the tomb of the Poverello has 
l)ecome the “cradle of the Renaissance”, the “first 
flower and the fairest of Italian Gothic ”, and the glory 
of Assisi, it is to Elias we owe this, and it constitutes 
his best monument. 

BioKi^hieM of Eha»: Anonimo Cortonese (Venuti), Vita 
dt frate Eha (2n(l ed , Leghorn, 1763); Affo, Vita dt frate Elia 
(2nd ed., Parma, 1819); Hybka. Elia» von Cortona (Leipzig, 
1874); th^ may ztill be read with intereet, but they have been 
to a certain extent nuperseded by Lempp, Frire Elie de Cortone 
(Pans, 1901 ) in Collection d'Hudea et de documents aur Vhiatoire 
religieuac et litt^aire du moyen dge, Vol. III. Dr. Lempp ha« 
attempted to put order into the undigeeted mam of details 
handed down about Eliaz, and hiz monograph is thoroughly 
•‘document!?”, but its objective value is greatly epoilt by the 
author’8 apparent anxiety to read a goepel of hiz own into the 
lieginningB of Franciscan hiotory. Thoee who wizh to go behind 
thene biographiez to nome of the original authonties from which 
our knowledge of Eliae is derived, may connult: Cf.lano, 
Legenda Pnma B. Franeiaci, ed. p'Alencon (Rome, 1906), 
p xxviii with references to text; Ern.p.«TOK. De Adventu 
Mmorum in Angliam in Anal. F*rancia , I (Quaracchi, 1885), 
230 and pamim; Chronica fr. Jordani, ilnd., I, 18zqq.; Besze, 
Catalogua Generaltum, ibia., HI (1897), 6^; QLAB8BF.RaER, 
Chronica, ibid., 1 (1887), 15 zqq.; Saumbkne, Chronica in Mon. 
Oerm. Hist.: Script , XXXII; Clareno, Hialoria Tribulatwnum, 
ed. DbLLiNOERin Beitrtige (Munich, 1800), II, Prima et eecunda 
tribulationee; Chron. XXIV Oeneralium in Anal. Francis., HI 
(1897), 297 zqq.; Pibanub, Liber conformitatum, ibid., IV 
(1906), pamim. See alzo Hodulphivb, Hiator. Seraph. /?e* 
ligtonu (Venice, 1586), II, 177 sqq.; WAnniNO, Annalee Minor., 
I, ad an. 1221,*n. 9, Xl. an. 1253, n. 30; ScripUrrea, ed. Nardec- 
CHiA (Rome, 1900), 72-73; Sbaralea, Bullar. Franeu., I 
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(Home, 1750). 155 and SuppUmentum, ed. Nardbcchia. (Rome. 
1008), 240; Panfilo, Storia Compendtoea (Rome, 1874), I, 
510-37; Crxstofanx, Delle Storie d^Assiti (3rd ed., Assisi, 
1002), 03-07; Golubovich, Bxblioteca bio-biblioorafica^ 1 
^uaracchi, 1006), 106-117; Sabatier, Examen de la vie de 
Erkre Elte in Opuaculee de crUique historigue, fasc. XI (Paris, 
1004); Van Obtroy in Anal, Bolland., XXII (1003), 105, 202; 
Macdonell, Frate Elia in Sone of Francis (London, 1002), 
138-88. 

Paschal Robinson. 

Elias of Jerusalem, d. 618, one of the two Catholic 
bishops (with Flavian of Antioch) who resisted the 
attempt of the Emperor Anastasins 1 (491-518) to 
abolish the Council of Chalcedon (451). Anasbisius 
spent the greater part of his reign in a vain attempt to 
impose Monophysitism on his subjects. Unlike his 
pr^ecessors, who favoured Monopnysitism merely as 
a political expedient whereby to conciliate Egypt and 
the great number of Monopnysites in Syria, Anasta- 
si us carried on his propaganda apparently from re- 
ligious conviction. His chief adviser, Marinus, a 
Syrian, was also a convinced Monophysite. At first 
the emperor tried to arrange a compromise. The 
population of Constantinople and nearly all the Euro- 
pean provinces were too (lialcedonian for an open at- 
tack on that council to be safe. Macedonius II, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople (469-511), submitted so far 
as to simi Zeno’s Henotikon (482), but refused to con- 
demn the council. Flavian of Antioch also for a time 
approved of a policy of compromise. The Acacian 
schism (484-519) still continued during the reign of 
Anastasins, but the emperor and his patriarch made 
advances to the Roman See — advances that came to 
nothing, since the pope always insisted on the re- 
moval of the names of former schismatics from the 
Byzantine diptychs. Gradually Anastasins went over 
completely to the Monophysites. Severus of Sozo- 
polis, Xenaias of Tahal in Persia, and a great crowd of 
Syrian and Egyptian Monophysite monks over- 
whelmed him witn petitions to nave the courage of his 
convictions and to break openly with the Dyophy- 
sites. In the emperor’s chapel the Trisagion was sung 
with the famous Monophysite addition (“who was 
crucified for us”). Macedonius of Constantinople 
was deposed (511), and an open Monophysite, Timothy 
I (511-518), took his place. Timothy began a fierce 
persecution of (Catholics. Then the Government sum- 
moned a synod at Sidon in 512 that was to condemn 
the f buncil of Chalcedon. It was chiefly Elias of Jeru- 
salem who prevented this result. 

Elias was an Arab, by birth, who had been educated 
in a monastery in Egypt. In 457 he was driven out 
by the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Tim- 
othy the Cat. He then came to Palestine and found- 
ed a laura at Jericho. Anastasins of Jerusalem or- 
dained him priest. In 494 Elias succeeded Sallustius 
as Bishop of Jerusalem and governed the see until 513. 
He acknowledged Euphemius of Constantinople (see 
Euphemius) and refuWl the communion of Macedo- 
nius, the intruder. About 509 the Monophysite 
Xenaias of Hierapolis tried to make Elias sign a Mono- 
physite formula, and the emperor ordered him to sum- 
mon a synod that should condemn the Council of 
Chalcedon. Instead, Elias sent the emperor a Catho- 
lic profession that his enemies seem to have falsified 
on the way. Evagrius says: “He when he had 
written it sent it to the Emperor by the hands of Dios- 
corus ’ followers ’ ’ (Monophysites) . “ And the profes- 

sion that they then showed contained an anathe- 
ma against those who speak of two natures in 
Christ. But the Bishop of Jerusalem, saying that it 
had been tanrmered with, sent another without that 
anathema. Nor is this surprising. For they often 
corrupted works of the holy Fathers” (H. E., Ill, 
xxxi). The Synod of Sidon in 512 was to condemn 
Chalcedon and depose Elias and Flavian. But they 
succeeded in persuading the Fathers to do neither 
(Labbe, Concil., IV, 1414). The Monophysites went 
V.— 26 


on accusing these two of Nestorianism, and Anasta- 
sius dei^sed them, in spite of the protest of Elias' 
legate, Sabas. Flavian was deposed first and Seve- 
rus, an open Monophysite, was intruded in his place. 
With this person Elias and the monks of Palestine 
would have no communion (Evagr., H. E., Ill, xxxiii). 
Then the Count of Palestine, Olympus, arrived at Jeru- 
salem and offered Elias his choice of signing a Mono- 
physite formula or being deposed. Elias refused to 
sign and was banished to Aila on the Red Sea (513). 
His monks remained faithful to him to the end. 

Elias of Jerusalem was the founder of many monas- 
teries in his patriarchate. The common presentation 
of him as a compromiser is unjust. He was stead- 
fastly Catholic tliroughout and protested at once 
against the heretical formula brought to the emperor 
in his imme. The Syrian Uniat Church keeps his 
feast, with St. Flavian of Antioch, on 18 Feb. (Nilles, 
Kalend. Man., I, 471). These two are named in the 
Roman Martyrology on 4 July. 

Ac/a SS., July, II, 22-28; Nicephoros callistus, XVI, 26; 
Libekatuh, Brev. caua. Nest, et Eutych.^ XIX; Evagrius, H. 
E., HI, xxx-xxxiii. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Elie de Beaumont, Jean-B ai*tiste-Arm and-Louis- 
LfjoNCE, geologist, b. at Canon (D^p. C’alvados), near 
Caen, France, 25 Sept., 1798; d. at Canon, 21 Sept., 
1874. He made his preliminarv studies at the 
S^Sminaire Henri IV in Paris, and after successfully 
completing the course at the Ecole Poly technique de- 
voted himself in 1819 to mineralogy at the Ecole des 
Mines. His professor of geology, Brochant de Vil- 
liers, in 1822, chose him and his fellow-student Du- 
Wnoy as companions on a tour to England, to study 
the mines of the country and to become acquainted 
w’ith the British methods of geological surveying. 
After their return, Elie de Beaumont published a se- 
ries of papers in conjunction with Dufrenoy in the 
“Annales des Mines” (1824-1830) which were after- 
wards republished under the title “ Voyage mdtallur- 
gique en Angleterre”, 2 vols. (Paris, 1837-39). In 
1825 the tw^o young geologists began the preparation 
of a geological map of France. This great work, car- 
ried on, first under the direction of de Villiers and after- 
wards independently, required eighteen years for its 
completion. Its publication was an event of much 
importance in the development of geolo^ in France 
and established the reputation of its authors. Later 
and more complete editions were afterwards issued 
and Elie de Beaumont continued to direct the work of 
the special ^ological survey until his death. 

In 1827 lie was elected professor of geology at 
the Ecole des Mines and in 1832 was appointed to the 
same chair in the College de France. In 1833 he be- 
came chief engineer of mines and some years later 
succeeded de Villiers as general inspector of mines. 
He received many honouns during his long career in 
recofjnition of his scientific achievements. He was 
admitted to the Acad4mie des Sciences in 1835 and 
succeeded Arago in 1853 as its perpetual secretary. 
He served as President of the Geological Society of 
France and in 1861 became Vice-President of the 
Conseil G6n4ral des Mines. He was made a Senator 
of France in 1852 and during the Second Empire a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

His fame extended tnroughout Europe. His ex- 
tensive field observations, in connexion with his sur- 
veys and his epoch-making work on the and origin 
of mountain systems, constitute his chief contribu- 
tions to ^logy. A paper published by him, as early 
as 1829, m the “Annales” of the Academy, may be 
regarded as the startup-point of modem views on 
mountain structure. His observations and theories 
on the subject are developed in detail in his “ Notice 
sur les systdmes des montagnes”, 3 vols. (1852). 
Elie de Beaumont was a man of ardent faith and great 
integrity of life. In all his official positions he was 
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conspicuous for his fairness and consideration for his 
colleagues. He was also the author of Observations 
sur les diff^rentes formations dans le syst^me des 
Vosges”, Paris, 1829; **M6moires pour servir A une 
description g^lomque de la France” (with Du- 
frdnoy), 4 vols., Paris, 1830-38; “Recherches sur 
quelques>unes des revolutions de la surface du globe”, 
Paris, 1834; Explications de la carte geologique 
de la France”, Paris, Part I, 1841 ; Part II-IV, 1848- 
78 (with Dufrenoy). 

Deville, Coup-acBil hiatorique aur la aSologie et aur lea 
trava^ix d'mie de Beaumont (Paris, 1878); Bertr\nd, Elogea 
Acad^miquea (Paris, 1890), 77-103; vonZittel, History of Geol- 
ogy and Palcaontology (London, 1901). 

H. M. Brock. 

Eligius (Fr. Eloi), Saint, Bishop of Noyon- 
Tournai, b. at Chaptelat near Limoges, France, c. 590, 
of Roman parents, Eucherius and Terrigia; d. at 
Noyon, 1 December, 660. His father, recomiizing un- 
usual talent in his son, sent him to the noted goldsmith 
Abbo, master of the mint at Limoges. Later Eligius 
went to Neustria, where he worked under Babo, the 
royal treasurer, on whose recommendation Clotaire II 
commissioned him to make a throne of gold adorned 
with precious stones. His honesty in this so pleased 
the kmc that he appointed him master of the mint at 
Marseilles, besides taking him into his household. 
After the death of Clotaire (629), Dagobert appointed 
his father's friend his chief councillor. The fame of 
Eligius spread rapidly, and ambassadors first paid 
their respects to him before going to the king. His 
success in inducing the Breton King, Judicail, to submit 
to Frankish authority (636-37) increased his influence. 
Eligius took advantage of this to obtain alms for the 
poor and to ransom Roman, Gallic, Breton, Saxon, and 
Moorish captives, who were arriving daily at Marseil- 
les. He founded several monasteries, and with the 
king’s consent sent his servants through towns and 
villages to take down the bodies of malefactors who 
had oeen executed, and give them decent burial. 
Eligius was a source of edification at court, where he 
and his friend Dado (Audoenus) lived according to 
the Irish monastic rule, introduced into Gaul by St. 
Columbanus. Eligius introduced this rule, either en- 
tirely or in part, into the monastery of Solignac which 
he founded in 632, and into the convent at Paris where 
three hundred virgins were under the guidance of the 
Abbess Aurea. He also built the basilica of St. Paul, 
and restored that of St. Martial in Paris. He erected 
several fine churches in honour of the relics of St. 
Martin of Tours, the national saint of the Franks, and 
St. Denis, who was chosen patron saint by the king. 
On the death of Dagol>ert (639), Queen Nanthilde 
took the reins of government, and Eligius and Dado 
left the court and entered the priesthood. On the 
death of Acarius, Bishop of Noyon-Tournai, 13 May, 
640, Eligius was made liis successor with the imani- 
mous approbation of clergy and people. The inhabi- 
tants of his diocese were pagans for the most part. He 
undertook the conversion of the Flemings, Antwerp- 
ians, Frisians, Suevi, and the barbarian tribes along 
the coast. In 654 he approved the famous privilege 
granted to the Abbey of Saint-Denis, Paris, exempting 
It from the jurisdiction of the ordinary. In his own 
episcopal city of Noyon he built and endowed a mon- 
astery for virgins. After the finding of the body of 
St. t^entin. Bishop Eligius erected in his honour a 
church to which was joined a monastery under the Irish 
rule. He also discovered the bodies of St. Piatus and 
companions, and in 654 removed the remains of St. 
Fursey, the celebrated Irish missionary (d. 650). 
Eligius was buried at Noyon. There is in existence a 
sermon written by Eligius, in which he combats the 
pagan practices of his time, a homily on the last judg- 
ment, al^ a letter written in 645, in which he begs for 
the prayers of Bishop Desiderius of Cahors. The four- 
teen other homilies attributed to him are of doubtful 


authenticity. His homilies have been edited by 
Krusch in ^‘Mon. Germ. Hist.” (loc. cit. infra). 

St. Eligius is particularly honoured in Flanders, in 
the province of Antwerp, and at Tournai, Courtrai of 
Ghent, Bruges, and Douai. During the Middle Ages 
his relics were the object of special veneration, and 
were often transferrecl to other resting-places, thus in 
881, 1066, 1137, 1255, and 1306. He is the patron of 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and all workers in metal. 
Cabmen have also put themselves under his protec- 
tion. He is generally represented in Christian art in 
the garb of a bishop, a crosier in his right hand, on the 
open palm of his left a miniature church of chased 
gold. 

Vita Eligti, ed. Krusch in Afon. Germ. Hist.: Script. Rerum 
Merovingtearum, IV, 2, 635 sqq.: Vita metnea Eltgti in Cata- 
loffua codicum hagtographtcorum Bibliotheca regia BruxeUenaiSt 
ea. Bollandists, I, 47Q-83; Invenho Sancti Quintini in Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, VlII, 429 sqq.: de Linas, Orii-vrene mihro- 
vtngienne, lea auvrea de S. Eloi et la verrotene doiaonn^e (Arras, 
1864); DE Laporte, Un arhate du 7**“ atl'de, Eligiua Avri- 
faber, S. Eloi, patron dea ouvriera en nUtaux (a. 1,, 1865); Bapst, 
Tombeau et chdaae de S. Germain, iombeau de Sainte Colombe^ 
tombeau de S. SHerin in Revue archeologique, Bk. Ill (1887); 
Varemberch, Saint Eloi in Biographic natwnale de Belgique^ 
V, 555-68; Hauck, Kirchengeachichte Deutachlanda, 1, 296 sqq.; 
de Vos, Leven van den lu'iligen Eligiua, met aanteekeningen en 
buzonderheden zopena eijnen alouden eeredienat in Vlaanderen 
(Brufres, 1900); van der Essen, Lea relations entre lea aermona 
de Saint C^aatre d'Arlea et la pridication de Saint Eloi in Bulletin 
bibhographique du mus/^e Beige (1903), VII; Annuaire de V Uni- 
versity de Louvain (1904), 379-90; van der Essen, Etude 
critique et littyraire aur lea Vita des saints myrovtngiena de Van- 
cienne Belgique (Louvain, 1907), 324-36; Pahsy, Saint Elm in 
I^s Saints senes (Paris, 1907); de Smkt, Analecta Elxgxana in 
Acta SS. Belgii (Brussels, 1786), III, 311-31; Krusch, preface, 
in Mon. Germ. Hist., loc. cit., 635 sqq. 

L. Van der Essen. 

Elijah. See Elias. 

Elined (Almedha), Saint, virgin and martyr, 
flourished c. 490. According to Bishop Challoner 
(Britannia Sancta, Ixmdon, 1745, II, 59), she was a 
daughter of Bragan (Brychan), a British prince, after 
whom the present province of Brecknock is named, and 
her memory was kept in Wales. Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, in his ^‘Itinerarium Cambr. ” (I, c. ii), the chief au- 
thority for Elined, speaks of the many churches 
throughout Wales named after the children of Bragan, 
and especially of one on the top of a hill, in the region 
of Brecknock, not far from the castle of Aberhodni, 
which is called the church of St. Almedha, “who, re- 
jecting the marriage of an earthly prince, and espous- 
ing herself to the eternal King, consumrnatea her 
course by a triumphant martyrdom ’ \ Her feast was 
celebrated 1 August, on which day throngs of pilgrims 
visited the church, and many miracles were wrought. 
William of Worcester says that she was buried at Usk. 
The church mentioned by Giraldus was called, says 
Rees, Slwch chapel. The Bollandists (1 August) ex- 
press themselves satisfied with the evidence of her 
cultus. This saint is the Luned of the “ Mabinogion ” 
(Lady Guest, I, 113-14, II, 164) and the Lynette of 
Tennyson's “Gareth and Lynette”. She is also sup- 
posed to be identical with the Enid of the “ Mabino- 
gion” and Tennyson's “ Idylls”. 

Alford, Annalea Eccleaiaahci Bntannorum (Li^Re, 1663); 
Heeb, Essay on Welsh Saints (London, 1836); Stanton, Menol- 
ogy of England and Wales (London, 1892). 

G. E. Phillips. 

Slipandus. See Adoptionism. 

EUseus (Elisha; Heb. God is salvation), a 

Prophet of Israel. — After learning, on Mount Horeb, 
that Eliseus, the son of Saphat, had been selected by 
God as his successor in the prophetic office, Elias set 
out to make known the Divine will. This he did by 
casting his mantle over the shoulders of Eliseus, whom 
he found “one of them that were ploughing with 
twelve yoke of oxen”. Eliseus delayed only long 
enough to kill the yoke of oxen, whose flesh he boiled 
with the very wood of his plough. After he had shared 
this fareweil repast with his father, mother, and 
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friends, the newly chosen Prophet "followed Elias, 
and ministered to him''. (Ill Kings, xix, 8-21.) He 
went with his master from Galgal to Bethel, to Jericho, 
and thence to the eastern side of the Jordan, the 
waters of which, touched by the mantle, divided so as 
to permit both to pass over on dry ground. Eliseus 
then beheld Elias in a fiery chariot taken up by a 
whirlwind into heaven. By means of the mantle let 
fall from Elias, Eliseus miraculously recrosscd the 
Jordan, and so won from the prophets at Jericho the 
recognition, that "the spirit of Elias hath rested upon 
Eliseus”. (IV Kings, ii, 1-15.) He won the gratitude 
of the people of Jencho for healing with salt its barren 
ground and its waters. Eliseus also knew how to strike 
with salutary fear the adorers of the calf in Bethel, 
for forty-two little boys, probably encouraged to mock 
the Prophet, on being cursed in the name of the Lord, 
were torn by " two bears out of the forest (IV Kings, 
ii, 19-24.) Before he settled in Samaria, the Prophet 
passed some time on Mount Carmel (IV Kings, ii, 25). 
when the armies of Juda, and Israel, and Edom, then 
allied against Mesa, the Moabite king, were being tor- 
tured by drought in the Idumjean desert, Eliseus con- 
sented to intervene. His double prediction regarding 
relief from drought and victory over the Moabites 
was fulfilled on the following morning. (IV Kings, iii, 
4-24.) 

That Eliseus inherited the wonder-working power 
of Elias is shown throughout the whole course of his 
life. To relieve the widow importuned by a hard 
creditor, Eliseus so multiplied a little oil as to enable 
her, not only to pay her indebtedness, but to provide 
for her family needs (IV Kings, iv, 1-7). To reward 
the rich lady of Sunain for Tier hospitality, he ob- 
tained for her from God, at first the birth of a son, and 
subsecpjently the resurrection of her child (IV Kings, 
iv, 8-37). To nourish the sons of the prophets prcssecl 
by famine, Eliseus changed into wholesome food the 
pottage made from poisonous gourds (IV Kings, iv. 
38-41). By the cure of Naainan, who was afflicted 
with leprosy, Eliseus, little impressed by the posses- 
sions of the Syrian general, whilst willing to free 
King Joram from his perplexity, principally intended 
to snow "that there is a prophet in Israel”. Naainan, 
at first reluctant, obey^ tne Prophet-, and washed 
seven times in the Jordan. Finding nis flesh "restored 
like the flesh of a little child”, the general was .so im- 
pres.sed by this evidence of God's power, and by the 
disinterestedness of His Prophet, as to express his deep 
conviction that "there is no other God in all the earth, 
but only in Israel ”. (IV Kings, v, 1-19.) it is to this 
('hrist referred when He said; "And there were many 
lepers in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet: and 
none of them was cleansed but Naaman the Syrian” 
(Luke, iv, 27). In punishing the avarice of liis servant 
Giezi (IV Kings, v, 20-27), in saving "not once nor 
twice” King Joram from the ambuscades planned 
by Benadad (IV Kings, vi, 8-12), in ordering the 
ancients to shut the door against the messenger of 
Israel's ungrateful king (IV Kings, vi, 25-32), in be- 
wildering with a strange blindness the soldiers of the 
Syrian lang (IV Kings, vi, 13-23), in making the iron 
swim to relieve from embarrassment a son of a prophet 
(IV Kangs, vi, 1-7), in confidently predicting the sud- 
den flight of the enemy and the consecpient cessation 
of the famine (IV Kin^, vii, 1-20), in unmasking 
the treachery of Hazael (IV Kings, viii, 7-15), Eliseus 
proved himself the Divinely appointed Prophet of the 
one true God, Whose knowledge and power he was 
privileged to share. 

Mindful of the order given to Elias (III Kings, xix, 
10), Eliseus delected a son of one of the propnets to 
quietly anoint Jehu King of Israel, and to commission 
him to cut off the house of Achab (IV Kings, ix, 1-10). 
The death of Joram, pierced by an arrow from Jehu's 
bow, the ignominious end of Jezabel, the slaughter of 
Achab 's seventy sons, proved how faithfully executed 


was the Divine command (IV Kings, ix, 11 — x, 30). 
After predicting to Joas his victoiy over the Syrians 
at Aphec, as well as three other subsequent victories, 
ever hold before kings, ever kindly towards the lowly, 
"Eliseus died, and they buried him” (IV Kings, xiii, 
14-20). The very touch of his corpse served to resus- 
citate a dead man (IV Kings, xiii, 20-21). "In his 
life he did great wonders, and in death he wrought 
miracles” (Ecclus., xlviii, 15). 

Manornot in Vio., Diet, de la Bible (Paris, 1898), s v. ElUee; 
Strachan in Hast., Diet, of the Bible (New York, 1898); Far- 
rar, Hooke of Kinge (London, 1894); Meiqnan, Les Hrophetes 
d' Jarad (Paris, 1892). 

Daniel P. Duffy. 

Elisha. See Eliseus. 

Elish6, a famous Armenian historian of the fifth 
century, place and date of birth unknown, d. 480. 
Some identify him with Elish6, Bishop of Amaduni, 
who took part in the Synod of Artashat (449). Ac- 
cording to a different and more common tradition, he 
had been in his younger days a companion, as soldier 
or secretary, of the Armenian general Vartan, during 
the war of religious independence (449-451) against 
the Persian King, Yezdigerd II. Later he became a 
hermit and retired to the mountains, south of Lake 
Van, where he died. All ancient authorities speak of 
him as “vartabed” or "doctor”. His most famous 
work is the “ History of Vartan and of the wars of the 
Armenians [written] at the request of David the Mami- 
gonian”, in which he recounts the heroic struggle of 
the Armenians in union with the Iberians and the 
Albanians, for their common faith, against the Per- 
sians (449-151). It is considered one of the master- 
pieces of ancient Armenian literature and is almost 
entirely free from Greek words and expressions. A 
good edition of it was published at Venice (1826) by 
the Mechitarists of San Lazaro. One of the manu- 
scripts on which it is based purports to be a faithful 
copy of another manuscript dated 616. The text of 
that edition was further improved in subsequent edi- 
tions at the same place (1828, 1838, 1859, and 1864). 
Among other editions of value may be mentioned 
those of Theodosia (Oimea), 1861, and of Jerusalem, 
1865. There is an English, but unfinished, translation 
by C. F. Neu^nn (I^ndon, 1830); one in Italian by 
G. GappelrtMF(Venice, 1840); and one in French by 
V. Langlois in his "Collection des Historiens anciens 
et modernes de I’Arm^^nie” (Paris, 1869), II, 177 sqq. 
In addition to the seven chapters mentioned by 
Elishd himself in his introductory remarks, all the 
editions contain an eighth chapter referring to the so- 
called Leontian martyrs (454) and others. The genu- 
ineness of that chapter has been called in question. 
It has been also remarked that in all manuscripts the 
fifth chapter is missing, while in the editions the orim- 
nal sixth chapter is cut in two so as to make up for the 
missing chapter. On the first point see Langlois, op. 
cit., 11, p. 180; on the second see C. F. Neumann, 
"Versuch einer Geschichte der armenischen Litera- 
tur, nach den Werken der Mechitaristen frei gear- 
beitet” (Leipzig, 1836), pp. 64 sqq. See also Ter- 
Minassiantz, "Die armenische Kirche in ihren Bezieh- 
ungen zu dor syrischen Kirche” (Leipzig, 1904), p. 37. 
Elishd is also the author of a commentary on Joshua 
and Judges, an explanation of the Our Father, a letter 
to the Armenian monks, etc., all found in the Venice 
editions of the "History of Vartan”. 

Finck, Geschichte der armenischen Lilteratur in Geschichte der 
chnsthchen Litteraturen des Orients (LeipsiK, 1907), 97 sqc^.; 
Bardbnhbwbk, PaMoffi/f tr. Ssahan (Freiburg im Br , bt. 
Louis, 1908). 594. 

H. Hyveknat. 

Elisabeth (God is an oath — Ex., vi, 23), Zachary's 
wife and John the B^tist’s mother, was "of the 
daughters of Aaron” (Luke, i, 5), ^d, at the same 
time, Mary's kinswoman (Luke, i, 36), although 
what their actual relationship was, is unknown, bt. 
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Hippolytus (in Niceph. Call., Hist. Elccles., II, iii) ex- 
plains that Sobe ana Anna their mothers were sisters, 
and that Sobe had married a “ son of Levi ’ \ Whether 
this indication, probably gathered from some apocry- 
phal writing, and later on adopted by the compilers 
of the Greek Menologium, is correct, cannot be ascer- 
tained. Elizabeth, Tike Zachary, was ^^just before 
God, walking in all the commandments and justifica- 
tions of the Lord without blame” (Luke, i, 0). She 
had been deprived, however, of the blessings of moth- 
erhood until, at an ad- 
vanced age, a son was 
promised her by the 
Angel Gabriel (Luke, i, 

8-iS)). When, five 
months later, Elizabeth 
was visited in her home 
by the Virgin Mary, not 
only was her son sancti- 
fied in her womb, but 
she herself was enlight- 
ened from on high to 
salute her cousin as “ the 
mother of my Lord” 

(Luke, i, 43). Accord- 
ing to some modem 
critics, we should even 
attribute to her the can- 
ticle “Magnificat*’. 

After the birth and 
circumcision of John 
the Baptist, the Gos- 
pels do not mention 
Elizabeth any more. 

Her feast is celebrated 
on 8 September by the 
Greeks, and 5 Novem- 
ber in the Latin Church. 

ViooTTRoux, Diet, de la 
Bible (Pans, 1898), s v.; 

Calmkt, Diet de la Bible; 

Bealeiicy prot.Theol (1903), 

XII. 71 sqq ; Burn in Diet, 
of Christ and the Oospels 
(New York, 19()8), s. v. 

Magnificat, II. 101-103; 

Baudenhewek. Brhhsche 
Studien (1901), VI, 187. 

Charles L. Houvay 

Elizabeth, Sisters 
OF Saint, generally 
styled “Grey Nuns’\ 

They sprang from an 
association of young 
ladies established by 
Dorothea Klara Wolff, 
in connexion with the sisters, Mathilde and Maria 
Merkert, and Franziska Werner, 1842, in Neisse (Prus- 
sia), to tend in their own homes, without compensation, 
helpless sick persons who could not or would not be re- 
ceived into the hospitals. The members purposed to 
support the needy through the labour of their own 
hands. Without adopting any definite rule, they led 
a community life and wore a common dress, a brown 
woollen habit with a grey bonnet. For this reason 
they were soon called by the people the “ Grey Nuns*^ 
As their work was soon recognized and praised every- 
where, and as new members continually applied for 
admission, their spiritual advisers sought to give the 
association some sort of religious organization. They 
endeavoured, wherever possible, to affiliate it with 
already established confraternities having similar pur- 
poses. But their foremost desire was to educate the 
members for the care of the sick in hospitals. Great 
difficulties arose, and the attempt failed, principally 
through the resistance of the foundresses, who did not 
wish to abandon their original plan of itinerant nurs- 
ing. Thus the association which had justified such 
bi^t hopes was dissolved, and many of the newly ad- 
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mitted members joined the Sisters of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, while the foundresses left the novitiate which 
they had already entered. Klara Wolff and Mathilde 
Merkert died shortly after, in the service of charity. 
The other two began' their work anew in 18^ and 
placed it under the especial patronage of St. Elizabeth. 
They speedily gained the sympathy of the sick of all 
classes and creeds, and also that of the physicians. 
New candidates applied for admission, and the sis- 
ters were soon able to extend the sphere of their 

activity beyond Neisse. 
Of especial importance 
was the foundation 
made at Breslau, where 
the work of the sisters 
came under the direct 
observation of the epis- 
copal authorities. Soon 
after, 4 Sept., 1859, 
Prince-Bishop Heinrich 
Forster was prevailed 
upon by the favourable 
reports and testimo- 
nials to grant the associ- 
ation ecclesiastical ap- 
probation. As such a 
recognition presup- 
posed a solid religious 
organization, a novitiate 
was established accord- 
ing to the statutes sub- 
mitted. In the following 
year the twenty-four 
eldest sisters made the 
three religious vows. 
State recognition, with 
the grant of a corpor- 
ation charter, was ob- 
tained by the confrater- 
nity 25 May, lS(i4, under 
the title, Catholic 
Charitable Institute of 
St. Elizabeth * ', through 
the mediation of the 
Prussian Crown-Prince 
Frederick William, sub- 
sequent Emperor of 
Germany, who had ob- 
served the beneficent 
activity of the sisters 
on the battle-fields of 
Denmark. The appro- 
bation of the Holy See 
was granted for the con- 


gregation on 20 Jan., 1887, and for its constitutions 
on 20 April, 1898. The congregation has spread to 
Norway, Sweden, and Italy, and has (1908), dependent 
on the mother-house at Breslau, 305 filial houses, with 
2665 sisters and about 100 postulants. 

Hrimbuchek, Orden und Kongregationen (Paderbom, 1908), 
III, 389: Jdnonitz, Die Kongr. der grauen Schwestem (Breslau, 
1892); KOniq in Kirchenlex., s. v. Elisabelhennnen. 

Elizabethans. See Third Order of St. Francis. 

Elizabeth iUBOciations iElisahethenvereine)^ char- 
itable associations of women in Germany which aim 
for the love of Christ to minister to the bodilv and 
spiritual sufferings of the sick poor and of neglected 
children. On 10 December, 1842, ei^t ladies of 
Munich formed a society, of which the Princess Leo- 
poldine von LOwenstein was the head, for the purpose 
of visiting and aiding the sick poor in their homes. In 
1851 it was made a religious congregation to which 
many indulgences were granted by the Holy Father. 
In order to carry on better the visiting of the sick the 
first branch or conference of the association was 
founded in 1870. According to its statutes the mem- 
bers are divided into two classes: associate members, 
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or those who aid the orjganization by means of annual 
contributions, and active members who, besides con- 
tributing of their means, also visit the sick poor and 
perform other duties, as those of administration, at 
the direction of the president of the society. The 
branches are merely means of carrying on the affairs 
of the main society with which they are closely 
affiliated, but they are independent in administration. 
The Elizabeth Association of Munich, according to the 
financial report covering the year 1907, has 157 
active and 3686 associate members ; the receipts were 
129,559.06 marks ($32,339.76), and disbursements, 
1 23,422.77 marks ($30,855.69) . During the year 1907 
4345 poor persons were ^sisted. 195 children cared for 
ill asylums and nurseries, and 18 old people were 
provided for in asylums and infirmaries. 

Other Elizabeth Associations, although with some 
differences of organization, were formed on the model 
of that of Munich at Barmen and Trier in 1843, CoU 
logne in 1848, etc. These societies are now found 
chiefly in the following sections of (Jlermany: Bavaria, 
36 societies, 24 of these beinp in the Palatinate ; Dio- 
cese of Cologne, 110 societies with 1200 meml>ers, 
[ibout 7000 contributors, and a total income of nearly 
150,000 marks, families assisted 35(X) ; Diocese of Pad- 
erborn, 120 societies with over 16,000 members and 
contributors, and an income of 175,000 marks, fami- 
lies assisted 3000. There arc also Elizalieth Associa- 
tions in the Dioceses of Freiburg, Munster, Trier, Lim- 
burg, ilildesheim, and the Vicariate Apostolic of Sax- 
ony; in the Diocese of Breslau, instead of Elizalieth 
Associations, there are about 130 women’s conferences 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. In Germany 
the Elizalieth Associations number altogether some 
550 branches or conferences which aid annually 10,000 
to r2,0(K) families. 

MS history of the Elizabeth Association of Munich; by-laws, 
annual and financial reports of the difTcrcnt associations, 
Munich, Freiburg, Cologne, etc ; Regeln dvft Verctrut von der hi. 
Elutahefh (Ooloipie, 1900); Heacln vnd Gelfete dcs Vernn/i der hi. 
Elt»aheth fur die Dmzese Paderbom (Paderbom, 1903); short 
hkctch of the associations in Plattveh, Die hnlit/e Eliaaheth mn 
Thuringen (Munchen-fJl.adbach, 1907); statistics m Krohe, 
Kirch. Handbuch, lU(i7-OS (Freiburg in Baden, 1908), 224-25. 

Giiegok Reinhold. 

Elisabeth of Hungary, Saint, also called Saint 
Elizabeth op Thuringia, b. in Hungary, probably 
at Pressburg, 1207 ; d. at Marburg, Hesse, 17 Novem- 
ber (not 19 November), 1231. She was a daughter of 
King Andrew II of Hungary (1205-35) and his wife 
Gertrude, a member of the family of the Counts of 
Andechs-Meran ; Elizal)eth’s brother succeeded his 
father on the throne of Hungary as Bela IV ; the sister 
of her mother, Gertrude, was St.Hcdwig, wife of Duke 
Heinrich I, the Bearded, of Silesia, while another 
saint, St. Elizabeth (l.sal)el) of Portugal (d, 1336), the 
wife of the tyrannical King Diniz of that country, was 
her great-niece. In 1211 a formal embassy was sent 
by Landgrave Hermann I of Thuringia to Hungary to 
arrange, as was customary in that a^, a marriage be- 
tween his eldest son Hermann and Elizabeth, who 
was then four years old. This plan of a marriage was 
the result of political considerations and was intended 
to be the ratification of a great alliance which in the 
political schemes of the time it was sought to form 
against the German Emperor Otto IV, a meml)er of 
the house of Guelph, who had quarrelled with the 
( ’hurch. Not long after this the little girl was taken 
to the Thuringian court to be brought up with her 
future husband and, in the course ot time, to be l^e- 
trothed to him. The court of Thuringia was at this 
period famous for its mamificence. Its centre was 
the stately castle of the Wartburg, splendidly placed 
on a hill in the Thuringian Forest near Eisenach, 
where the Landgrave Hermann lived surrounded by 
poets and minnesingers, to whom ho was a generous 
patron. Notwithstanding the turbulence and purely 
secular life of the court and the pomp of her surround- 


ings, the little girl grew up a very religious child with 
an evident inclination to prayer and pious observances 
and small acts of self-mortification. These religious 
impulses were undoubtedly strengthened by the sor- 
rowful experiences of her life. In 1213 Elizabeth’s 
mother, Gertrude, was murdered by Hungarian no- 
bles, probably out of hatred of the Germans. On 31 
December, 1216, the oldest son of the landgrave, Her- 
mann, whom Elizabeth was to marry, died ; after this 
she was betrothed to Ludwig, the second son. It 
was probably in these years that Elizabeth had to 
suffer the hostility of the more frivolous members of 
the Thuringian court, to whom the contemplative and 
pious child was a constant rebuke. Ludwig, however, 
must have soon come to her protection against any 
ill-treatment. The legend that arose later is incorrect 
in making Elizabeth’s mother-in-law, the Landgravine 
Sophia, a member of the reigning family of Bavaria, 
the leader of this court party. On the contrary, So- 
hia was a very religious and charitable woman and a 
indly mother to the little Elizabeth. The political 
plans of the old Landgrave Hermann involved him in 
great difficulties and reverses; he was excommuni- 
cated, lost his mind towards the end of his life, and 
died, 25 April, 1217, unreconciled with the Church. 
He was succeeded by his son Ludwig IV, who, in 1221, 
was also made regent of Meissen and the East Mark. 
The same year (1221) Ludwig and Elizabeth were 
married, the groom being twenty-one years old and 
the bride fourteen. The marriage was in every regard 
a happy and exemplary one, and the couple were 
devotedly attached to each other. Ludwig proved 
himself worthy of his wife. He gave his protection to 
her acts of charity, penance, and her vigils and often 
held Elizabeth’s hands as she knelt praying at night 
beside his bed. He was also a capable ruler and 
brave solider. The Germans call him St. Ludwig, an 
appellation given to him as one of the best men of his 
age and the pious husband of St. Elizabeth. They 
had three children: Hermann II (1222-41), who died 
young; Sophia (1224-84), who married Henry II, 
Duke of Brabant, and was the ancestress of the Land- 
graves of Hesse, as in the war of the Thuringian suc- 
cession she won Hesse for her son Heinrich I, called 
the Child; Gertrude (1227-97), Elizabeth’s third 
child, was born several weeks after the death of her 
father; in after-life she became abbess of the convent 
of Aldcnburg near Wetzlar. 

Shortly after their marriage Elizabeth and Ludwig 
made a journey to Hungary ; Ludwig was often after 
this employed l)y the Emperor Frederick II, to whom 
he Wits much attached, in the affairs of the empire. 
In the spring of 1220, when floods, famine, and the pest 
wrought havoc in Thuringia, Ludwig was in Italy at- 
tending the Diet at Cremona on behalf of the einperor 
and the empire. Under these circumstances Eliza- 
beth assumed control of affairs, distributed alms in all 
parts of the territory of her husband, giving even state 
ro^s and ornaments to the poor. In order to care 
rsonally for the unfortunate she built below the 
artburg a hospital with twenty-eight beds and vis- 
ited the inmates daily to attend to their wants ; at the 
same time she aided nine hundred poor daily. It is 
this period of her life that has preserved Elizabeth’s 
fame to posterity as the ^ntle and charitable chate- 
laine of the Wartburg. Ludwig on his return con- 
firmed all she had done. The next year (1227) he 
started with the Emperor Frederick II on a crusade to 
Palestine but died, 11 September of the same year at 
Otranto, from the pest. The news did not reach 
Elizabeth until October, just after she had 'given birth 
to her third child. On hearing the tidings Eliza^^th, 
who was only twenty years old, cried out: “The 
world with all its joys is now dead to me. ” ^ 

The fact that in i221 the followers of St. Francis of 
Assisi (d. 1226) made their first permanent settlement 
in Germany was one of great importance in the later 
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career of Elizabeth. Brother Rodeger, one of the first 
Germans whom the provincial for Germany, Caesarius 
of Speier, received into the order, was for a time the 
spiritual instructor of Elizabeth at the Wartburg; in 
his teachings he unfolded to her the ideals of St. 
Francis, and these strongly appealed to her. With 
the aid of Elizabeth the Franciscans in 1 225 founded a 
monastery in Eisenach ; Brother Rodeger, as his fel- 
low-companion in the order, Jordanus, reports, in- 
structed Elizabeth, to observe, according to her state 
of life, chastity, humility, patience, the exercise of 
prayer, and charity. Her position prevented the at- 
tainment of the other ideal of St. Irancis, voluntary 
and complete poverty. Various remarks of Elizabeth 
to her female attendants make it clear how ardently 
she desired the life of poverty. After a while the post 
Brother Rodeger had filled was assumed by Master 
Conrad of Marburg, who belonged to no order, but 
was a very ascetic and, it must be acknowledged, a 
somewhat rough and very severe man. He was well 
known as a preacher of the crusade and also as an in- 
quisitor or judj^ in cases of heresy. On account of 
the latter activity he has been more severely judged 
than is just ; at the present day, however, the estimate 
of him is a fairer one. Pope Gregory IX, who wrote 
at times to Elizabeth, recommended her himself to the 
God-fearing preacher. Conrad treated Elizabeth with 
inexorable severity, even using corporal means of cor- 
rection ; nevertheless, he brought her with a firm hand 
by the road of self-mortification to sanctity, and after 
her death was very active in her canonization. Al- 
though he forbade her to follow St. Francis in com- 
plete poverty as a beggar, yet, on the other hand, by 
the command to keep her dower she was enabled to 
perform works of charity and tenderness. 

Up to 1888 it was believed, on account of the testi- 
mony of one of Elizabeth's servants in the process of 
canonization, that Elizabeth was driven from the 
Wartburg in the winter of 1227 by her brother-in-law, 
Heinrich Raspe, who acted as regent for her son, then 
only five years old. About 1888 various investigators 
(Borner, Mielke, Wenck, E. Michael, etc.) asserted 
that Elizabeth left the Wartburg voluntarily, the only 
compulsion being a moral one. She was not able at 
the castle to follow Conrad’s command to eat only 
food obtained in a way that was certainly right and 
proper. Lately, however, Huyskens (1907) tried to 

S n)ve that Elizabeth was driven from the castle at 
larburg in Hesse, which was hers by dower right. 
Consequently, the Te Deum that she directed the 
Franciscans to sing on the night of her expulsion would 
have been sung in the Franciscan monastery at Mar- 
burg. Accompanied by two female attendants, Eliz- 
abeth left the castle that stands on a height command- 
ing Marburg. The next day her children were 
brought to her, but they were soon taken elsewhere to 
be cared for. Elizabeth’s aunt, Matilda, Abbess of 
the Benedictine nunnery of Kitzingen near WUrzburg, 
took charge of the unfortunate landgravine and sent 
her to her uncle Eckbert, Bishop of Bamberg. The 
bishop, however, was intent on arranging another 
marriage for her, although during the lifetime of her 
husband Elizabeth had made a vow of continence in 
case of his death ; the same vow had also been taken 
by her attendants. While Elizabeth was maintaining 
her position against her uncle the remains of her hus- 
band were brought to Bamberg by his faithful follow- 
ers who had carried them from Italy. Weeping bit- 
terly, she buried the body in the family vault of the 
landgraves of Thuringia in the monastery of Rein- 
hardsbrunn. With the aid of Conrad she now re- 
ceived the value of her dower in money, namely two 
thousand marks; of this sum she divided five hundred 
marks in one day among the poor. On Good Friday, 
1228, in the Franciscan house at Eisenach Elizabeth 
formally renounced the world ; then going to Master 
Conrad at Marburg, she and her maids received from 


him the dress of the Third Order of St. Francis, thus 
being among the first tertiaries of Germany. In the 
summer of 1228 she built the Franciscan hospital at 
Marburg and on its completion devoted herself en- 
tirely to the care of the sick, especially to those af- 
flicted with the most loathsome diseases. Conrad of 
Marburg still imposed many self-mortifications and 
spiritual renunciations, while at the same time he even 
took from Elizabeth her devoted domestics. Con- 
stant in her devotion to God, Elizabeth’s strength was 
consumed by her charitable labours, and she passed 
away at the age of twenty-four, a time when life to 
most human beings is just opening. 

Very soon after the death of Elizabeth miracles be- 
gan to be worked at her grave in the church of the 
hospital, especially miracles of healing. Master Con- 
rad showed great zeal in advancing the process of 
canonization. By papal command three examina- 
tions were held of those who had been healed : namely, 
in August, 1232, January, 1233, and January, 1235. 
Before the process reached its end, however, Conrad 
was murdered, 30 July, 1233. But the Teutonic 
Knights in 1233 founded a house at Marburg, and in 
November, 1234, Conrad, Landgrave of Thuringia, the 
brother-in-law of Elizabeth, entered tlie order. At 
Pentecost (28 May) of the year 1235, the solemn cere- 
mony of canonization of the “greatest woman of the 
German Middle A^s” was celebrated by Gregory IX 
at Perugia, Landgrave Conrad being present. In 
August of the same year (1235) the corner-stone of the 
beautiful Gothic church of St. Elizal)eth was laid at 
Marburg; on 1 May, 1230, Emperor Frederick II at- 
tended the taking-up of the body of the saint ; in 1249 
the remains were placed in the choir of the church of 
St. Elizabeth, which was not consecrated until 1283. 
Pilgrimages to the grave soon increased to such im- 
portance that at times they could be compared to 
those to the shrine of Santiago de (■ompostela. In 
1539 Philip the Magnanimous, Landgrave of Hesse, 
who had become a Protestant, put an end to the pil- 
grimages by unjustifiable interference with the church 
that belonged to the Teutonic Order and by forcilily 
removing tlie relics and all that was sacred to Eliza- 
beth. Nevertheless, the entire German people still 
honour the “dear St. Elizabeth” as she is called; in 
1907 a new impulse was given to her veneration in 
Germany and Austria by tlie celebration of the seven 
hundredth anniversary of her birth. St. Elizal>eth is 
generally represented as a princess graciously giving 
alms to the wretched poor or as holding nises in her 
lap; in the latter case she is portrayed either alone or 
as surprised by her husband, who, according to a legend, 
which is, however, related of other saints as well, met 
her unexpectedly as she went secretly on an errand of 
mercy, and, so the story runs, the bread she was trying 
to conceal was suddenly turned into roses. 

The oriKinal materials for the life of St. Klicabeth are to be 
found in the letters sent by Conrad of Mahburu to Pope Gregory 
IX (1232) and in the testimony of her four female attendants 
{Libellus de diet is quatuor ancillarum) taken by the thinl 
papal commission (January ^ 1235). The best cation of the 
testimony is to be found in Huyskens, zur 

Geschichle dcr hi. Elisabeth, Landgrlifin von ThUrtnaen (MarburK, 
1908), 110-40. Pp. 1--150 of these Qi/f>/f<>ns(ini7cn were first pub- 
lished in Htstorisches Jahrbuch of the GOrres Society (Munii'h, 
1907), XXVIII, 491^528, 729-848; previously the Libellus, ed. 
Mencken in Senpiores rerum Oemtantcarum (Leipeig, 1728- 
30), II, 2007-34; Eptslula Conradi in Huybkf.nb, Quellen- 
studien, 165-60, and in Wyiw, Hesaisches Urkundenbuch. I, f/r- 
kundcnbuch der Deulsehordens Ballet Hessen (Leipzig, 1879), 
31-35, in the Publtkaiionen aus den preussischen Btaaltarchiven, 
III, formerly issued in Allatius, hvt ^ fiiKra , ed. Niiiusius 
(Cologne, 1053), 269 sqq. For bibliography of these and other 
sources see Dobenecker. Regesta dipiomatica necnon eptslolaria 
histonw Thunngice, I-III (Jena, 18^1904), III, 2W sqq.; for 
the Acts of the pnx^s of canonization see Huyskens, Quellen- 
sfudien, 110-268; VHaS. Eltsabethcedes Cofsarius von H eisterbach 
O. Cut. (1236), ed. Huyskens, in Annalen dts historuehen 
Vereins fUr den Ntederrhein (Cologne, 1908), Pt. I..XXXV; the 
hagiography of St. Elizabeth was greatly Influenced by Die- 
trich OF Apolda, Vita 8, Elisabm (written 1289-97), pub- 
ished in Canibius, Antiquee lectumu (Ingolst^t, 1605), V, Pt. 
II, 147-217, and in Basnaoe, Thesaurus Monumentorum Ec- 
clesiasticorum (Amsterdam, 1723). IV. 116-162. For other 
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Bourcea, earlier bibliofpraphy, and numerous editions of her life 
see Walther, Literanachea Handbuchfitr Oeachichte vnd Landes- 
kunde von Hessen (Darmstadt, 1841), 35 sqq., Supn. II, 21 sqq.; 
PoTTHABT, Bibliotheca histonca medtt cevi (2Qd ed.. Berlin, 
1896), II, 1284-87; Bibliotheca Hagiographioa latina (Brussels, 
1898-99), I, 373-77. Later investimtions: Burner, Zur 
Kritik cter QueUen filr die OesHitchte aer hi. Elisabeth m Neuea 
Arihiv. der Oeaellschaft filr HU. deutsche Oesch. (Hanover. 1888), 
XIII, 433-616; Mirlke. Zur Biographic der hi. Elisabeth (Ros- 
tock, 1888); Idem^ Die hi. Elisabeth (Hamburg, 1891); Wenck, 
Die M. Elisabeth in Sybbl, Historische Zcitschrift, new senes, 
XXXIII (Munich and Berlin, 1892), (LXIX), 209-44; Idem in 
Die Wartburg (Berlin, 1907), 181-210, 699-71; Idem in Hoeh- 
land (Kempten, 1907), 129-47, where an autotype facsimile of 
a letter of Qrefmry IX to Elizabeth is given; Idem, Die heihge 
Elisabeth (Tiibingen, 1908); Michael, Zur Geschichtc dtr hi. 
Elisabeth in Zeitschrift filr katholische Theologie (Innsbruck, 
1898), XXII, 665-83; Idem, Oeschichte dea aeutachen Volkes 
(Freiburg im Br., 1899), II, 205-55; Lemmens, Zur Biographie 
der hi. Elisabeth in Mitteiiungen dea histonschen Vereina der 
Dtdzeae Fulda. IV (Fulda, 1901), 1-24; Huyskkns in lliator- 
isrh-politiache Bldtter ^unich, 1907). CXL, 725-45, 810-22; 
ZuRBONSKN, Die hi. Elisabeth von ThUringen in der neueren 
Forachungm Frankf urter zetigenUlase Broachtlren (Hamm, 1907); 
Saubin, Sainie Elisabeth de Hongrie (Paris, 1902); Horn, 
Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie (Paris, 1905). Protestant biog- 
raphies: JusTi, Elisabeth die heihge (Zurich, 1797, Marburg, 
1835); Vilmar. Die hi. Elisabeth ((jtitersloh, 1895); Buckino, 
Leben der hi. Elisabeth (Marburg, 1883). See also Mont\lem- 
BKRT, Hiatoire de Rainte Elisabeth de Hongrie (Paris, 1836), 
often reprinted, German tr StXdtler (1863, revised ed., 1888), 
Chronicle of the Life of Elizabeth of Hungary (London, 1839); 
Stolz, Die nl. Elisabeth, etn Buck fur Christen (Freiburg im Br., 
1865); W ENCK in Zeitschrift dee Vereina fur heasische (icachichte 
und Landeskunde. XLI (Cossel, 1907), 313 sqq ; Bihl in Archi- 
vum Franciscanum Iltstoricum (Quaracchi, 1908), I, 191 sqq ; 
Lemmens, Zum Rosenwuwler der hi. Elisabeth von Thuringen in 
Kathohk (Mainz, 1902), I. 381-84: Zitrbonhen, ibid. (1899), II, 
481-90; Wenck in Neues Arehiv der OeseJlschaft fur tilt d 
Oesch , XXXIV (Hanover, 1909), 465 sqq.: Hennioes, Vita S. 
Elisabeth m Arehiv. Fran. Hist. (Quaracclii, 1909), no. 2. 

Michael Bihl. 

Elisabeth of Portugal, Saint, Queen (sometimes 
known as The Peacemaker); b. in 1271; d. in 1330. 
She was named after her great-aunt, the great Elizabeth 
of Hungary, but is known in Portuguese history by the 
Spanish form of that name, Isabel. The daughter of 
PedroIII, Kingof Arapin, and C^onstantia, grandchild 
of Emperor Frederick ll, slie was educated very piously, 
and led a life of strict regularity and self-denial from 
her childhood; she said the full Divine Office daily, 
fasted and did other penances, and gave up amuse- 
ment. Elizabeth was married very early to Diniz 
(Denis), King of Portugal, a jioet, and known as Hv 
Lmrador, or the working king”, from his hard work 
in his country’s service. His morals, however, were 
extremely bad, and the court to which his young wife 
was brought conscH^uently most corrupt. Neverthe- 
less, Elizabeth <iuietly pursued the regular religious 
practices of her maidenhood, whilst doing her l>est to 
win her husband ’s affections by gentleness and extraor- 
dinary forbearance. She was devoted to the poor 
and sick, and gave every moment she could spare to 
helping them, even pressing her court ladies into their 
service. Naturally, such a life was a reproach to 
many around her, and caused ill will in some quarters. 
A popular story is told of how her husband’s jealousy 
was roused by an evil-speaking page; of how he con- 
demned the queen’s supposed guilty accomplice to a 
cruel death; and was finally convinced of her inno- 
cence by the strange accidental substitution of her ac- 
cuser for the intended victim. 

Diniz does not appear to have reformed in morals 
till late in life, when we are told that the saint won him 
to repentance by her prayers and unfailing sweetness. 
They had two children, a daughter Constantia and a 
son Affonso. The latter so greatly resented the fa- 
vours shown to the king’s illegitimate sons that he re- 
belled, and in 1323 war was declared between him and 
his father. St. Elizabeth, however, rode in person be- 
tween the opposing armies, and so reconciled her hus- 
band and son. Dmiz died in 1325, his son succeeding 
him as Affonso IV. St. Elizabeth then retired to a 
convent of Poor Clares which she had founded at 
Coimbra, where she took the Franciscan Tertiary 
habit, wishing to devote the rest of her life to the poor 


and sick in obscurity. But she was called forth to act 
once more as peacemaker. In 1336 Affonso IV 
marched his troops against the King of Castile, to 
whom he had married his daughter Maria, and who 
had neglected and ill-treated her. In spite of age and 
weakness, the holy queen dowager insisted on hurry- 
ing to Estremoz, where the two kings’ armies were 
drawn up. She again stopped the fitting and caused 
terms of peace to be arranged. But the exertion 
brought on her final illness ; and as soon as her mission 
was fulfilled she died of a fever, full of heavenly joy, 
and exhorting her son to the love of holiness and peace. 
St. Elizabeth was buried at Coimbra, and miracles fol- 
lowed her death. She was canonized by Urban VIII 
in 1625, and her feast is kept on 8 July. 

Butler, Lives of the Saints, 8 July, account taken from Au- 
thentic Life by a Franciscan friar, and from Mariana and other 
Spanish historians; Acta SS., 8 July; Stephens, The Story of 
Portugal (London and New York, 1891). 

F. M. Capes. 

Elizabeth of Route, Blessed, of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, b. 25 Nov,, 1386, at Waldsee in Swabia, 
of John and Anne Acheer; d. 25 Nov., 1420. From her 
earliest days *Hhe good Betha”, as she was called, 
showed a rare piety, and under the learned and devout 
Conrad Kugelin, her confessor, provost of the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine at St. Peter’s in Waldsee, 
she made extraordinary progress towards perfection. 
When fourteen she received the habit of the third 
order, but continued to live at home. Finding the 
life uncongenial^ she secured the consent of her par- 
ents after long entreaties to leave home. Receiving 
no support from them she remained at the house of 
a pious tertiary, and the two worked at weaving; but 
the remuneration was small and they frequently 
suffered from hunger and other privations. After 
three years (bnratl Kugelin established a house for 
tertiaries at Reutc on the outskirts of Waldsee and 
Elizabeth entered it together with some others. 

Here she took up her work in the kitchen, and now 
began her wonderful life of seclusion, fasting, and 
prayer. There was no clausura at the convent, still she 
led SC) retired a life that she was called ‘‘the Recluse. ” 
She spent many hours in a little garden, kneeling on a 
stone or prostrate on the ground in contemplation. So 
pure was her life that her confessor could scarcely find 
matter for absolution. She had much to suffer from 
attacks of the evil spirit, from suspicions of her sisters 
in religion, from leprosy, and other sicknesses, but in all 
her trials she showed a heavenly patience. This she 
learned from the Passion of Christ, which she made the 
continual subject of meditation, the object of her love, 
and the rule of her life. I n consequence God permitted 
her to hear the marks of the Passion on her body; her 
head often showetl the marks of the Thoms, and her 
body those of the Scourging. The stigmata appeared 
only now and then, but her pains never ceased. She 
was shown the happiness of the blessed and the souls in 
the state of purgation ; the secrets of hearts and of the 
future were unveiled to her. She foretold the election 
of Martin V and the end of the Western Schism. 
Thougli so much favoured by Divine Providence she 
always preserved a great humility. After her death 
she was buried in the church of Reute. Her life was 
written by her confessor and sent to the Bishop of 
Constance, but it was only after 1623, when her tomb 
was opened by the provost of Waldsee, that her popular 
veneration spread in Swabia. After several miracles 
had been wrought through her intercession the Holy 
^ was asked to ratify her cult. This was done 19 
June, 1766, by Clement XIII. The Franciscans cele- 
brate her feast on 25 November. 

Leo. Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. 
Francis (Taunton, 1885); Dunbar, A Dictionanj of Saintly 
Women (London, 1904); Dolfinoer, Die sehgc gute Betha tioii 
Reute (Freiburg im Br., 1904). 

Francis Mershman. 
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Elisabeth of Sehonau, Saint, b. about 1129; d. 
18 June, 1165. — Feast 18 June. She was bom of an 
obscure family, entered the double-monasteiy of 
SchOnau in Nassau at the age of twelve, received the 
Benedictine habit, made her profession in 1147, and in 
1 157 was made superioress of the nuns under the Abbot 
Hildelin. After her death she was buried in the abbey 
church of St. Florin. When her writings were pub- 
lished the name of saint was added. She was never 
formally canonized, but in 1584 her name was en- 
tered in the Roman Martyrology and has remained 
there. 

Given to works of piety from her youth, much 
afflicted with bodily and mental suffering, a zealous 
observer of the Rule of St. Benedict and of the regula- 
tions of her convent, and devoted to practices of mor- 
tification, Elizabeth was favoured, from 1152, with 
ecstasies and visions of various kinds. These generally 
occurred on Sundays and Holy Days at Mass or Divine 
Office or after hearing or reading the lives of saints. 
Christ, Ilis Blessed Mother, an angel, or the special 
saint of the day would appear to her and instruct her; 
or she would see quite realistic representations of the 
Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension, or other scenes 
of the Old and New Testaments. What she saw and 
heard she put down on wax tablets. Her abbot, Hilde- 
lin, told her to relate these things to her brother Egbert 
(Eckebert), then priest at the church of Bonn. At first 
she hesitated, fearing lest she be deceived or be looked 
upon as a deceiver; but she obeyed. Egbert received 
the tablets and Elizabeth supplemented what she had 
written by oral explanations. Egbert (who became a 
monk of Schonau in 1155 and succeeded Hildelin as 
second abbot) put everything in writing, later ar- 
ranged the material at leisure, and then published all 
under his sister^s name. 

Thus came into existence (1) three books of ^'Vis- 
ions Of these the first is written in language very 
simple and in unaffected style, so that it may easily 
pass as the work of Elizabeth. The other two are more 
elaborate and replete with theological terminology, so 
that they show more of the work of Egbert than of 
Elizabeth. (2) ^'Liberviarum Dei''. This seems to be 
an imitation of the ^‘Scivias" (scire mas Domini) of St. 
llildegarde of Bingen, her friend and correspondent. 
It contains admonitions to all classes of society, to the 
cler^ and laity, to the married and unmarried. Here 
the influence of Egbert is very plain. She utters pro- 
phetic threats of judgment against priests who are 
unfaithful shepherds of the flock of Christ, against the 
avarice and wonlliness of the monks who only wear the 
garb of poverty and self-denial, against the vices of 
the laity, and against bishops and superiors delin- 
auent in their dutv; she urges all to combat earnestly 
tne heresy of the Cathari; she declares Victor IV, the 
ant ipope sup^rted by Frederick against Alexander III, 
as the one chosen of God. All of this appears in Eg- 
bert's own writings. (3) The revelation on the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Ursula and her companions. This is 
full of fantastic exaggerations and anachronisms, but 
has become the foundation of the subsequent Ursula 
legends. There is a great diversity of opinion in regard 
to her revelations. The Church has never passed sen- 
tence upon them nor even examineti them. Elizabeth 
herself was convinced of their supernatural character, 
as she states in a letter to Hildegarde; her brother 
held the same opinion; Trithemius considers them 
genuine; Eusebius Amort (De revelationibus visionibus 
et apparitionibus privatis regul® tutse, etc., Augs- 
burg, 1744) holds them to be nothing more than 
what Elizabeth's own imapnation could produce, or 
illusions of the devil, since in some things they disa- 
gree with history and with other revelations (Acta 
SS., Oct., IX, 81). A complete edition of her writ- 
ings was made by F. W. E. Roth (BrOnn, 1884) ; 
translations appeared in Italian (Venice, 1859), French 
(Toumai, 1864), and in Icelandic (1226-1254). 


Butlbi^ Livea of the Saints; Btrebeb in Kirehenlex., b. v.; 
Hauck, Kirohengeach. Deutschl., IV, 244 saq.; Preoer, 
Dental Myatik. 1, 37; Acta SS., June, IV, 499; Roth, Dot 
Oibetbueh Elisabeth von SchOnau. 

Francis Mershman. 

Ellis, Philip Michael, first Vicar Apostolic of the 
Western District, England, subsequently Bishop of 
Segni, Italy, b. in 1652; d. 16 Nov., 1726. He was 
the son of the Rev. John Ellis, Rector of Waddesdon, 
Buckinghamshire, a descendant of the Ellis family of 
luddall Hall, Yorkshire, and Susannah Welbore. Of 
six brothers, John, the eldest, became Under-Secre- 
tary of State to William III ; William, a Jacobite Prot- 
estant, was Secretary of State to James II in exile; 
Philip became a Benedictine monk and Catholic 
bishop; Welbore became Protestant Bishop of Kildare 
and afterwards of Meath, Ireland; Samuel was Mar- 
shal of King's Bench ; and Charles an Anglican clergy- 
man. Philip, while still a Westminster schoolbov, 
was converted to the Catholic Faith, and when eigh- 
teen years old went to St. Gregory's, Douai, where he 
was professed, taking the name of Michael in religion 
(30 Nov., 1670). After ordination he returned in 

1685 to the English mission where he became one of 
the royal chaplains. In 1688 he was appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of the newly created Western District and 
was consecrated by Mgr. d'Adda, the papal nuncio 
(6 May). At the revolution in 1688 he was imprisoned, 
but being soon liberated he retired to Saint-Germain 
and afterwards to Rome. In 1696 he was named as- 
sistant prelate at the pontifical throne; and in Rome 
his knowledge of English affairs made him so useful 
that his repeate<l petitions for leave to return to his 
vicariate were refused. In 1704 he resigned the vicari- 
ate, and in 1708 was made Bishop of ^gni, being en- 
throned on 28 Oct. His first care was to rebuild the 
ruined monastery of S. Chiara and open it as a dio- 
cesan seminary. This, he enriched with many gifts 
an(l a large legacy. A curious survival of his English 
title survives in an inscription at Semii to M. 
Mylord Ellis". Eleven sermons preached in 1685 and 

1686 before James II, Queen Mary of Modena, and 
Queen Henrietta Maria, were published in pamphlet 
form, some of which have been reprinted (London, 
1741; 1772). The Acts of his synod at Se^ii in 
1710 were also published by order of Clement XI. 

Dodd, Ch. Hint. (Brussels, 17.37-42), III, 467; Ellib, EUia Cor- 
respondence (London, 1829), with portrait, letters and some- 
what inarrurate biographical details; The Rambler (April, 
ISol), VI 1; OuvF.R, Collections (Ixindon, 1857), 294, oil; 
Brady, Episcopal Succession, etc. (Rome, 1877), III, 281 ; Wel- 
don, Chronological Notes on Eng. Benedictines (London, 1881); 

, Benedictine Necrology/ (I.<ondon, 1883); Gillow, Btbl. 
Diet. Eng. Cath. (London. 1886), II, 161; Cooper in Diet. Nat. 
Biog. (London, 1889), XVII. 

Edwin Burton. 

EUwangen Abbey, the earliest Benedictine mon- 
astery established in the Duchy of Wilrteml)erg, situ- 
ated in the Diocese of Augsburg about thirty miles 
north-east of the town of Stuttgart. Hariolfus, 
Bishop of Langres, was the founder, and the date of 
foundation w’a.s about 764, though there are a few 
authorities for as early a date as 732. In later times it 
became a royal abbey, a privileM which seems to have 
been conferred in 1011 by the Emperor Henry II, and 
afterwards confirmed by the Emperor diaries IV, in 
1347. Some authorities date the granting of this 
privilege as late as 1555. This cannot be correct, 
for it is known that the superior of EUwangen 
took his seat in the Diet amonp the princes of the 
country in 1500. The Benedictine occupation of the 
abbey came to an end in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. In 1460 it was changed into a collet of secu- 
lar canons under the rule of a provqst. Ellwan^n 
had many men of renown connected with it: the Ab- 
bots Lindolf and Erfinan, whom Mabillon speaks of as 
famous authors; Abbot Gebhard began to write the 
life of St. Udalricus but died before completing it; 
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Abbot Ermenrich (c. 845), author of the life of St. 
Solus which may be found in the fourth volume of the 
*'Acta Sanctorum^' of Mabillon. Adalbero, a monk 
of this abbey, was made Bishop of Augsburg in 894. 
Abbot Lindebert became Archbishop of Mainz, as also 
did Abbot Hatto (891). St. Gebhard, Abbot of Ell- 
wangen, became Bishop of Augsburg in 995. Abbot 
Milo about the middle of the tenth centuiy was one of 
the visitors appointed for the visitation of the famous 
Abbey of St. Gall. Nothing is known of the property 
connected with Ellwangen during the period of its 
Benedictine historjr, but in the eighteenth century, 
after it had passed into the hands of the secular canons, 
its possessions included the court manor of Ellwangen, 
the manors of Taxstell, Neuler, Rothlcin, Tannenburg, 
Wasseralfin^n, Abts-Gmundt, Kockenburg near the 
town of AaJen, Henchlingen on the River Lein, and 
Lantern. Most of the ecclesiastical buildings still ex- 
ist, though they are no longer used for religious pur- 
poses. Since the secularization they have been held 
by the State and used for state purposes. 

Mabillon. Antialen O.SM. (Paris, 1704), II. 152, 204; III, 
292; IV, 97; M\bilix>n, Acta SS. (Venice, 1734), IV; Kukn, 
('oUcctio Scriptorum (Ulm, 1755), 50; Burchino. A new laniem 
of Gvoqraphy (London, 1752), V, 169; Yepi», Coron\cn Gcntral 
dv la Orden de S. Benito (1609), index; Bush in K irchenhr , s. v. 

G. E. Hind. 

Elmo, Saint. See Peter Gonzalez, Saint. 

Elne, Diocebe of. See Perpignan. 

Elne, Synod of. See Perpignan. 

Elohim (Sept., Vulg., Deus) is the common 

name for God. It is a plural form, but “ the usage of 
the language gives no support to the supposition that 
we have in the plural form ^Elohim, as applied to the 
God of Israel, the remains of an early polytheism, or at 
least a combination with the higher spiritual beings 
(Kautzsch). Grammarians call it a plural of majesty 
or of rank, or of abstraction, or of magnitude (Gesen- 
ius, Gnimmatik, 27th ed., nn. 124 g, \\\2 h). The 
Ethiopic plural amldk has become a pn)per name of 
God. Hoffmann has pointed out an analogous plural 
Him in the Phcenician inscriptions ( Ueber einige phon. 
Inschr., 1889, pp. 17 sqq.), and Barton has shown that 
in the tablets from El-Amarna the plural form Hard 
replacas the singular more than forty times (Proceed- 
ings of the American Oriental Society, 21-23 April, 
1892, pp. cxcvi-cxcix), 

Etymoloay. — ^Eldhfm has been explained as a plural 
form of ^Elodh or as a plural derivative of ^EL Those 
who adhere to the former explanation do not agree as 
to the derivation of *El6dh. There is no such verbal 
stem as *dldh in Hebrew; but the Arabist Fleischer, 
Franz Delitzsch, and others appeal to the Arabic 
^alihOf meaning “to be filled with dread’', “anxiously 
to seek refuge so that HIdh {^H6dh) \yould mean in 
the first place “dread", then the object of dread. 
Gen., xxxi, 42, 53, where God is called “the fear of 
Isaac", Is., viii, 13, and Ps. Ixxv, 12, appear to sup- 
piort this view. But the fact that 'aliha is probably 
not an independent verbal stem but only a denomina- 
tive from Hlah^ signifying originally “possessed of 
God" (cf. ^yffovcridi'eiPy iatfxovSLv) renders the ex- 
planation more than precarious. There is no more 
probability in the contention of Ewald, Dillmann, and 
others that the verbal stem, ^dldh means “to be 
mighty", and is to be regarded as a by-form of the 
stem ^Qldk: that, therefore, *£l6db grows out of 'aldh 
as *Sl springs from Baethgen (Beitriige, 297) 

has pointed out that of the fifty-seven occurrences of 
*E166}^ forty-one belong to the Book of Job, and the 
others to fate texts or poetic passages. Hence he 
agrees with Buhl in maintaining that the sin^lar 
form came into existence only after the plural 

form *£ldh(m had been long in common use; in this 
case, a singular was supplied fdr its pre-existent 
plural. But even admitting ^Eldhtm to be the prior 


form, its etymolo^ has not thus far been satisfactor- 
ily explained. The ancient Jewish and the early ec- 
clesiastical writers agree with many modem scholars 
in deriving *Eldhtm from but there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to the method of derivation. 
Nestle (Theol. Stud, aus Wurt., 1882, pp. 243 sqq.) 
supposes that the plural has arisen by the insertion of 
an artificial h, like the Hebrew ^dmdhdtk (maidens) 
from *&mdh. Buhl (Gesenius' Hebraisches Hand- 
wprterbuch, 12th ed., 1895, pp. 41 sq.) jconsiders 
'Elohim as a sort of augmentative form of *El; but in 
spite of their disagreement as to the method of deriva- 
tion, these writers are one in supposing that in early 
Hebrew the singular of the word signifying God was 
'Ely and its plural form 'Eldhim; and that only more 
recent times coined the singular fonn 'Elddhy thus giv- 
ing *Eldhim a grammatically correct coirespondent. 
Laj^ange, however, maintains that 'Eldhtm and 
'Elodh _are derived collaterally and independently 
from 'El. 

The Ur€ of the WoriL — The Hebrews had three com- 
mon names for God, 'Ely 'Eldhimy and 'Eludh; besides, 
they had the pK)pcr name Ynhiveh. Nestle is author- 
ity for the statement that Yuhweh occurs about six 
thousand times in the Old Testament, while all the 
common names of God taken together do not occur 
half as often. The name 'EWiim is found 2570 times; 
'Elddh, 57 times [41 in Job; 4 in Pss.; 4 in Dan.; 2 in 
Hab.; 2 in Canticle of Moses (Deut., xxxii); 1 jn 
Prov.; 1 in Is.; 1 in Par.; 1 in Neh. (II Esd.)]; 'Ely 
220 times {'Elimy 9 times). Lagrange (Etudes sur les 
religions s^mituiues, Paris, 1905, p. 71) infers from 
Gen., xlvi, 3 (the most mighty God of thy father). 
Ex., vi, 3 (by^the name of God Almighty), and from 
the fact that 'Ef replaces Yah in proper names, the con- 
clusion that 'El was at first a proper and personal 
name of God. Its great age may be shown from its 
general occurrence among all the Semitic races, and 
this in its turn may be illustrated by its presence in 
the proper names found in Gen., iv, 18; xxv, 13; 
xxxvi, 43. 'ElOhtm is not found among all the Semi- 
tic races; the Aramaeans alone seem to have had an 
analogous form. It has been suggested that the 
name 'Eldhtm must have been formed after the 
tlescendants of Sem had separated into distinct na- 
tions. 

Meaning of the Word . — If 'Eldhim be regarded as 
derived from 'El, its original meaning would be “the 
strong one’' according to Wellhausen’s derivation of 
'El from 'dl (Skizzen, III, 169); or “the foremost 
one", according to Noldeke's derivation of El from 
'dl or 'tly “to be in front" (Sitzungsberichte der ber- 
linischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1880, pp. 760 
sejq.; 1882, pp. 1175 sqq.); or “the mjghty one’*, ac- 
cording to Dillmann ’s derivation of ’E/from 'dldh or 
'dldj/y “ to be mighty " (On Genesis, 1, 1) ; or, finally “ He 
after whom one strives ’ *, “ who is the goal of all human 
aspiration and endeavour", “to whom one has re- 
course in distress or when one is in need of guidance", 
“to whom one attaches oneself closely", coincidenti- 
bus interea bono et fin£, according to the derivation of 
'£l from the preposition 'H, “to", advocated by La 
Place (cf. Lagarde, Uebersicht, etc., p. 167), Lagarde 
(op. cit., pp. 159 sqq.), Lagrange (Helicons sdmitiques, 
pp. 79 sqq.), and others. A discussion of the argu- 
ments which militate for and against each of the fore- 
going derivations would lead us too far. 

If we have recourse to the use of the word 'Eldhtm 
in the study of its meaning, we find that in its proper 
sense it denotes either the true God or false gods, and 
metaphorically it is applied to judges, angels, and 
kings; and even accompanies other nouns, giving 
them a superlative meaning. The presence of the 
article, the singular construction of the word, and its 
context show with sufficient clearness whether it must 
be taken in its proper or its metaphorical sense, and 
what is its precise meaning in each case. Kautzsch 
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(Encyfclopsedia Biblica, III, 3324, n. 2) endeavours to 
do away with the metaphorical sense of *El6him, In- 
stead of the rendering “judges” he suggests the trans- 
lation “ God y, as witness of a lawsuit, as giver of de- 
cisions on points of law, or as dispenser of oracles; for 
the rendering “angels” he substitutes “the gods of 
the heathen , which, in later post-exilic times, fell to a 
lower rank. But this interpretation is not supported 
by solid proof. 

According to Renan (Histoire du peuple d’lsra^?!, I, 
p. 30) the Semites believed that the world is sur- 
rounded, penetrated, and governed by the 'Elohtmy 
myriads of active beings, analogous to the spirits of 
the savages, alive, but somehow inseparable from one 
another, not even distinguished by their proper names 
as the gods of the Aryans, so that they can be consid- 
ered as a confused totality. Marti (Geschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, p. 20), too, finds in 'Elohtm a 
trace of the original Semitic polydemonism ; he main- 
tains that the word signified the sum of the divine 
beings that inhabited any given place. Baethgen 
(op. cit., p. 287), F. C. Baur (Symbolik und Mytholo- 

f ‘e, I, 304), and H^llmuth-Zimmermann (Elohim, 
erlin, 1900) make ^Elohim an expression of power, 
grandeur, and totality. Lagrange (op. cit., p. 78) 
urges against these views that even the Semitic races 
need distinct units before they have a sum, and dis- 
tinct parts before they arrive at a totality. More- 
over, the name ^El is prior to ^Elohim (op. cit., p. 77 
sq.), and El is both a proper and a common name of 
God. Originally it was either a proper name and has 
become a common name, or it was a common name 
and has become a proper name. In either case, Ely 
and, therefore, also its derivative form Eldhtm, must 
have denoted the one true God. This inference be- 
comes clear after a little reflection. If El was, at 
first, the proper name of a false god, it could not be- 
come the common name for deity any more than 
Jujriter or Juno could ; and if it was, at first, the com- 
mon name for deity, it could become the proper name 
only of that God who combined in him all the attri- 
butes of deity, who was the one true God. This does 
not imply that all the Semitic races had from the be- 
ginning a clear concept of God^s unity and Divine at- 
tributes, though all had originally the Divine name 
EL 

Vi(;ouROTJX in Diet, de la Bible, s. v.; Knabenbaukr, Lexi- 
con Bibhcum (l^aris, 1907), II, 63; Kautzhcii in Enct^dopcedia 
Bihhea ^New York, 1902), III, 3323 sq.; LAtaiANOE, Etudes sur 
lea religions a&mitiquea (Paris, 1905), 19, 71, 77 sqq. 

A. J. Maas. 

Eloi (Eloy), Saint. See Eligius. 


Elphege (or Alphege), Saint, b. 954; d. 1012; also 
called God wine, martyred Archbishop of (Canterbury, 
left his widowed mother and patrimony for the mon- 
astery of Deerhurst (Gloucestershire). After some 
years as an anchorite at Bath, he there became abbot, 
and (19 Oct., 984) was made Bishop of Winchester. 
In 994 Elphege administered confirmation to Olaf of 
Norway at Andover, and it is suggested that his patri- 
otic spirit inspired the decrees of the Council of Enham. 
In 1006, on becoming Archbishop of CCanterbury, he 
went to Rome for the pallium. At this period Eng- 
land was much harassed by the Danes, who, towards 
the end of September, 1011, having sacked and burned 
Canterbury, made Elphege a prisoner. On 19 April, 
1012, at Greenwich, his captors, drunk with wine, and 
enraged at ransom being refused, pelted Elphege with 
bones of oxen and stones, till one Thurm dispatched 
him with an axe. Elphege’s body, after resting eleven 
years in St. Paul’s (London), was translated by King 
Canute to Canterbury. His principal feast is kept on 
the 19th of April; that of his translation on the 8th of 
June. He is sometimes represented with an axe 
cleaving his skull. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. Plummer (Oxford, 1892-99); 
Thietmar, Chronicle, in P. L., CXXXIX, 1384; Obbern, Vita 
8. Elphegt in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 11, 122 Bqq.; Acta SS„ 


April, II, 630; Bibl. Hag. Lai., 377; Chevauer, i2^pertotre. 
1, 1313; Freeman, Norman Conquest, I, v; Butler, Lives of 
the Saints, 18 April; Stanton, Menology, 19 April; Hunt in 
Did. Nat. Biogr., b. v. AElfheah. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Elphin (Elphinium), Diocese of, suffragan of 
Tuam, Ireland, a see founded by St. Patrick. All the 
known facts respecting its first bishop are recorded in 
two important memorials of early Irish hagiography, 
the “ Vita Tripartita” of St. Patrick, and the so-called 
“Patrician Documents” in the “Book of Armagh” 
(q. V.). On his missionary tour through Connaught, 
which he entered 
by crossing the 
Shannon at Drum- 
boilan. near Bat- 
tlebriage, in the 
parish of Ardcarno, 
m 434 or 435, St. 

Patrick came to 
the territory of 
Corcoghlan, in 
which was situated 
the place now 
called Elphin. The 
chief of that ter- 
ritory, a noble 
Druid named Ono, 
of the royal Con- 
nacian race of 11 y- 
Briuin, gave land, 

and afterwards his 

castle or fort, to q'lij; cathedral, Sliuo 

St. Patrick to 

found a church and monastery. Tlje place, which 
had hitherto been called, from its owner’s name, 
Emlagh^nOy received the designation of Elphin, 
which signifies “ rock of the clear spring”, from a large 
stone raised by the saint from the well opened by him 
in this land and placed on its margin, and the copious 
stream of crystal water which flowed from it ana still 
flows through the street of Elphin. There St. Patrick 
built a church called through centuries Tempull Phad- 
ruujy i. e. Patrick’s church. He establish^ here an 
episcopal see, and placed over it St. Assicus as bishop, 
and with him left Bite, a bishop, son of the brother of 
Assicus, and Ciiiia, mother of Bite. St. Patrick also 
foundetl at Elphin an episcopal monastery or college, 
one of the first monasteries founded by him, an(l 
laced Assicus over it, in which office he was succeeded 
y Bite. Both were buried at Racoon, in Donegal, 
where St. Patrick built a church and a habitation for 
seven bishops. The “ Septem episcopi de Racoon ” are 
invoked in the Festology of ^Engus the Culdee (q. v.). 

The first bishop of Elphin is described in the “ Book 
of Armagh ” as the cerd, i. e. the wTight or goldsmith of 
St. Patnek; and he made chalices, patens, and metal 
liook-covers for the newly founded churches. Follow- 
ing the example of their masters, the successors and 
spiritual children of St. Assicus founded a school of art 
and produced lieautiful objects of Celtic workmanship 
in the Diocese of Elphin. Some of these remain to the 
present day, objects of interest to all w^ho see them. 
The famous Cross of Cong (see (’hobs), undoubtedly one 
of the finest specimens of its age in Western Europe, 
was (as the inscription on it and the Annals of Innis- 
fallen testify) the work of Mailisa MacE^an, successor 
of St. Finian of Clooncraff near Elphin, in the County 
Roscommon, and was made at Roscommon under the 
superintendence of Domhnall, son of Flana^n O’Duffy , 
successor of Coman and Kieran, abbots of Roscommon 
and (lonmacnoise, and Bishop of Elphin. It is held 
that the exquisite Ardagh Chalice, which was given to 
Clonmacnoise l)y Turlough O’Conor, and was stolen 
thence by the Danes, was made, if not by the same 
artist, at least in the same school at Roscommon. The 
Four Masters record (1166) that the shrine of Manchan 
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of Maothail (Mohill) was covered by Rory O'Conor, 
and an embroidery of gold placed over it by him in as 
good style as relic was ever covered in Ireland. It is, 
therefore, fair to conclude that this beautiful work was 
also executed in the school of art founded by St. Assi- 
cus in the Diocese of Elphin. Within four miles of the 
present town of Elphin is Ratherroghan, the famous 
palace of Queen Meave and the Connaught kings; 
kelig-na-Righ, the Kings' Burial Place; also the well of 
Oguua, or the Virgin Monument, the scene of the 
famous conversion and baptism of Aithnea (Eithne) 
and Fidelm, the daughters of Leoghari, monarch of 
Ireland in the time of St. Patrick. Ware states that 
after the union with Elphin of the minor sees of Ros- 
common, Ardcarne, Drumcliffe, and other bishoprics 
of less note, finally effected by the Synod of Kells 
(1152), the see was esteemed one of the richest in all 
Ireland, and had about seventy-nine parish churches. 
The Four Masters describe its cathedral as the “ Great 
Church" in 1235, and speak of the bishop’s court in 
1258. It had a dean and chapter at this time, as we 
learn from the mandate of Innocent IV, sent from 
Lyons, 3 July, 1245, to the Archbishop of Tuam, noti- 
fying him that the pope had annulled the election of 
the Provost of Roscommon to the See of Elphin, and 
ordering him to appoint and consecrate Archdeacon 



Kuinh of Cibtbrcian Abbky (1161) 
Boyle, CJounty Roscommon, Ireland 


John, po.stulated by the dean Malachy, the archdea- 
cons John and (Mare, and the treasurer (Jilbert. Among 
the early bishops was Bron of Killaspugbrone, a fa- 
voured disciple of St. Patrick. He was also the friend 
and adviser of St. Brigid when she dwelt in the plain of 
Roscommon and founded monasteries there. Accord- 
ing to Ware, of the successors of St. Assicus in the See 
of Elphin he found mention of only two before the 
coming of the English, Domhnall O’Duhhthaigh 
(O’Duffy), who died in 1036, and Flanachan O’Dubh- 
thaigh, who died in 1168. There is reference to 
at lca.st two other bishops of Elphin, in 640 and 
1100. From St. Assicus to 1900 the names of at 
least fifty-four occupants of the see are enumerated 
in the ecclesiastical annab and public records of Ire- 
land and Rome. Many of them were renowned for 
learning, wisdom and piety. During the Reformation 
and subsequent persecutions, there continued in Elph- 
in an unfailing succession of canonically appointed 
Catholic bishops. They were faithful dispensers of the 
divine mysteries, like George Brann and John Max; 
confessors true to the Catholic Faith and the See of 
Peter, through years of persecution and exile like 
O’ Higgins and O’Crean; martyrs scaling their testi- 
mony with their blood, like O’Healy and Galvirius. 

The present Diocese of Elphin includes nearly the 
whole of the county of Roscommon, with large por- 
tions of Sligo and d^alway. In the census of 1901 the 
population was: Catholics, 125,743; non-Catliolics, 


7661. The present chapter conabts of a dean, arch- 
deacon, treasurer, chancellor, theologian, penitentiary, 
and four prebendaries. The parishes number 33, par- 
ish priests and curates 100. There is a convent of 
Dominicans at Sligo. The female orders in the dio- 
cese are: Ursulines, Sligo; Sisters of Mercy, in various 
places; and Franciscan Missionaries of Maiy, at 
Loughlynn. To the convents are attached primary 
schools attended by 2500 girls. Three of them have 
also industrial schools for orphan and homeless chil- 
dren. The Ursulines conduct a boarding-school for 
young ladies. The diocesan seminary b the college of 
the Immaculate Conception at Sligo. The Marbt and 
Presentation Brothers teach large schools. The 
cathedral of the diocese at Sligo, an early Romanesque 
structure, simple and massive, was erected by Most 
Rev. Dr. Gillooly, and consecrated in 1897. He also 
built St. Mary’s Presb 5 rtery, and the College of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Sligo- These^ with a Temper- 
ance Hall, form a group of ecclesiastical buildings 
worthy of their beautiful scenic surroundings. 

Bishop Gillooly was succeeded, 24 March, 1895, by 
the Most Rev. Joiin Joseph Clancy, bom in the parish 
of Riverstown, County Sligo, in 1856. He was edu- 
cated at the Marist (College, Sligo, and Summerhill Col- 
lege, Athlone, and entered Maynooth in 1876, where 
he spent two years on the Dunboyne Establbhment. 
In 1883 he was appointed professor in the Diocesan 
College, Sligo, and in 1887 professor of English Litera- 
ture an<l French in Maynooth College, which office he 
held until he was made Bishop of Elphin. 

Book of A rmaffh (Reeves-G ywnn, facsimile edition); Warb- 
Hakrih, Bmhom and Wnicr/t of Ireland (Dublin, 1739-46); 
Annals of the Four Maatern, ed. O’Donovam (Dublin, 1856); 
Annals of Ulster, ed. Hennessy avd McCarthy (Dublin. 1887 
Mq.); Annals of Loch Cc (10 14-1. '>90), ed. Hennessy; Brady, 
Episcopal Succession in England and Ireland (Home, 1876). 

J. J. Kelly. 


Elusa, a titular see of Palajstina Tertia, suffragan 
of Petra. This city is called XeXXoiJj in the Greek text 
of Judith, i, 9. It is also mentioned by Ptolemy, V, xv, 
10 (in Idumaea), Peutinger's Table’', Stephanus By- 
zantius (as being fonnerly in Arabia, now in Palses- 
tina Tertia), St. Jerome (In Isaiam, V, xv, 4), the 
pilgrim Theodosius, Antoninus of Piacenza, and Joan- 
nes Moschus (Pratum Spirituale, clxiv). In the fourth 
centuiy, as is to be learned from St. Jerome's life of 
St. Hilarion, there was at Elusa a great temple of 
Aphrodite ; the saint seems to have introduced Chris- 
tianity there (“Vita Hilarionis" in P. G., XXIII, 41). 
Early in the following century a Bishop of Elusa after 
redeeming the son of St. Nilus, who had been carried 
off from Mount Sinai bv the Arabs, ordained both him 
and his father (P. G., LXXIX, 373-93). Other bishops 
known arc Tlieodulus, 431; Aretas, 451; Peter, 518; 
and Zenobius, 536 (Lequien, Or. christ., Ill, 735). To- 
day the ruins of the city are seen at El-Khala^ (Kha- 
la^ah), about nineteen miles south of Bersabee, in a 
large plain belonging to nomad tribes. Many inscrip- 
tions nave been found there (Revue Biblique, 1905, 
246-48, 253-55). In the vicinity, according to the 
Targums, was the desert of Sur with the well at which 
the angel found Agar (Gen., xvi, 7). (See Revue 
Biblique, 1906, 597). 

The ancient See of Elusa (Eauze) in Gaul was united 
with that of Auch (q. v.) probably in the ninth cen- 
tury. 

Reland, Palceshna (Utrecht, 1714), II, 717, 755-757; Rob- 
inson, Biblical BesearcJies in Palestine (lx>ndon, 1856), I, 201- 
202; Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus (Cambridge, 1871), II, 
38.'>; Gelzkh, Georgii Cypni descnptio orhxs Romani (Leipzig, 
1890), 199. 

S. Vailh6. 


Elvira, Council of, held early in the fourth cen- 
tury at Elliberis, or Illibcris, in Spain, a city now in 
ruins not far from Granada. It w^as, so far as wo 
know, the first council held in Spain, and was at- 
tended by nineteen bishops from all parts of the Pen- 
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insula. The exact year in which it was held id a mat- 
ter of controversy upon which much has been written. 
Some copies of its Acts contain a date which corre- 
sponds with the year 324 of our reckoning; by some 
writers the council has accordingly been assigned to 
that year. Hardouin suggests 313, Mansi 309, and 
Hefele 305 or 306. Recent opinion (Duchesne, see 
below) would put the date considerably earlier, from 
300 to 303, consequently previous to the persecution 
of Diocletian. The prmcipal bishop attending the 
councd was the famous Hosius of Cordova. Twenty- 
six priests are also recorded as sitting with the bishops. 
Its eighty-one canons were, however, subscribed 
only by the bishops. These canons, all disciplinary, 
throw much light on the religious and ecclesiastical 
life of Spanish Christians on the eve of the triumph of 
Christianity. They deal with marriage, baptism, 
idolatry, fasting, excommunication, the cemeteries, 
usury, vigils^ frequentation of Mass, the relations of 
Christians with pagans, Jews, heretics, etc. In canon 
xxaii we have, says Hefele (op. cit. below), the oldest 
positive ecclesiastical ordinance concerning the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. Canon xiii exhibits the institution 
of nuns (virgines Deo sacratce) as long familiar to 
Spain. Canon xxxvi (placuit picturas in ecclesiii esse 
non debere ne quod colitur et adoratur in parietibus 
depingatur) has often been urged against the venera- 
tion of images as practised in the Catholic Church. 
Binterim, De Rossi, and Hefele interpret this prohibi- 
tion as directed against the use of images in over- 
ground churches only, lest the pagans should carica- 
ture sacred scenes and ideas; Von Funk, Turmel, and 
Dom Leclercq opine that the council did not pro- 
nounce as to the liceity or non-liceity of the use of 
images, but as an administrative measure simply for- 
bade them, lest new and weak converts from paganism 
should incur thereby any danger of relapse into idola- 
try, or be scandalized by certain superstitious excesses 
in no way approved by the ecclesiastical authority. 
(See Von Funk in Tubingen Quartalschrift*', 1883, 
270-78; Nolte in ‘^Rev. des Sciences eccl^siastiqucs^’, 
1877, 482-84; Turmel in ^^Rev. du clerg6 frangais”, 
1906, XLV, 508.) Several other canons of this council 
offer much interest to students of Christian archaeology. 
(See text and commentary in Hefele-Leclercq, 
‘'Hist, des Conciles,” I, 212 sqq.) 

Mansi, Coll. Cone., II, 1 sqq.: Baronius, Annales, ad an. 
305; Routh, Reltqxnae tiacrce. III, 253; Dale, The Synod of 
Elvira and Christian Life in the Fourth Century (London, 1882); 
Leclercq, IjEspagne chrHienne (Pans, 1^7); Harnack, 
Chronologie der alt^r. Litt , II, 450; Duchesne, Le. concile 
d'Elvire et les flamines chr/tiens in Mdangea Renier (Pans, 
1886); Hepele-Leclercq, Hisi. des Conedes, new French tr. 
(Pans, 1907), 212-64. 

Arthur S. Barnes. 

Ely (Elia or Elys), Ancient Diocese of (Eli- 
ENSis), in England. The earliest historical notice 
of Ely is given by Venerable Bede who writes (Hist. 
EccL, IV, xix): ''Ely is in the province of the East- 
Angles, a country of about six hundred families, in 
the nature of an island, enclosed either with marshes 
or waters, and therefore it has its name from the great 
abundance of eels which are taken in those marshes.” 
This district was assigned in 649 to Etheldreda, or 
Audrey, daughter of Anna, King of the East Angles, as 
a dowiy on her marriage with Tonbert of the South 
Girvii. After her second marriage to Egfrid, King of 
Northumbria, she became a nun, and in 673 retumeil 
to Ely and founded a monastery on the site of the 
present cathedral. As endowment she gave it her 
entire principality of the isle, from which subsequent 
Bishops of Ely derived their temporal power. St. 
Etheldreda di^ in 679, and her shrine became a place 
of pilgrimage. In 870 the monastery was destroyed 
by the Danes,, having already given to the Church 
four sainted abbesses, Sts. Ethelareda, Sexburga, Er- 
menilda, and Werburga. Probably under their rule 
there was a community of monks as well as a convent 


of nuns, but when in 970 the monastery was restored 
by King Edgar and Bishop Ethelwold it was a founda- 
tion for monks only. For more than a century the 
monastery ffourish^, till about the year 1105 Abbot 
Richard suggested the creation of the See of Ely, to 
relieve the enormous Diocese of Lincoln. The pope's 
brief erecting the new bishopric was issued 21 Nov., 
1108, and in Oct., 1109, the king granted his charter, 
the first bishop being Harvey, formerly Bishop of 
Bangor. The monastery church thus became one of 
the ''conventual” cathedrals. Of this building the 
transepts and two bays of the nave already existed, 
and in 1170 the nave as it stands to-day (a complete 
and perfect specimen of late Norman work) was fin- 
ished. As the bishops succeeded to the principality 
of St. Etheldreda they enjoyed palatine power and 
great resources. 

Much of their 
wealth they spent 
on their cathedral, 
with the result 
that Ely can show 
beautiful exam- 
ples of Gothic ar- 
chitecture of every 
period, including 
two unique fea- 
tures, the un- 
rivalled Galilee 
porch (1198-1215) 
and the central oc- 
tagon (1322-1328) 
which rises from 
the whole breadth 
of the building and 
towers up until its 
roof forms the only 
Gothic dome in ex- 
istence. The west- 
ern tower (215 
feet) was built be- 
tween 1174 and 
1197, and the octa- 
gon was added to 
it in 1400. Of the cathedral as a whole it is tnie 
that ''a more vast, magnificent and beautiful display 
of ecclesiastical architecture and especially of the 
le pointe<i style can scarcely 
be conceived” (Winkles, English (’athedrals, II, 46). 



Interior or Ely Cathedral, Look- 
ing West from Choir 
Showing famous octagon and lantern 


different periods of the pointeti 
be conceived” (Winkle 
It is fortunate in havin 
the successive styles 


It is fortunate in having perfect sfieciinens of each of 
rtyles of G ' 


Gothic architecture: the 
Early English Galilee porch, the Decorated lady- 
chapel (1321-1349), and the Perpendicular chantry of 
Bishop Alcock (c. 1500). 

The original Catholic diocese was much smaller than 
the present Anglican see and consisted of ('ambridge- 
shire alone, while even of this county a small part 
belonged to Norwich diocese. The bishops of Ely 
usually held high office in the State and the roll 
includes many names of famous statesmen, includ- 
ing eight lord chancellors (marked *) and six brd 
treasurers (marked t)- Two bishops — John de Fon- 
tibus and Hugh Belsham — were reputed as saints, 
but never received formal cultus; the former was 
commemorated on 19 June. The following is the list 
of bishops: 


Harvey, 1109 
Nigel, 1133t 
Geoffrey Riddell, 1174 
William Longchamp, 
1189* 

Eustace, 1198* 

John de Fontibus, 1220t 
Geoffrey de Burgh, 1225 
Hugh Norwold, 1229 
William de Kilkenny, 
1255* 


Hugh Belsham, 1257 
John Kirkby, 1286t 
William de Louth, 1290 
Ralph Walpole, 1299 
Robert Orford, 1302 
John Keeton, 1310 
John Hotham, 1316*t 
Simon Montacute, 1337 
Thomas de Lisle, 1345 
Simon Langham, 1362* 
John Barnet, 1366t 
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John Alcock, founder of 
Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; 1486 
Kichai^ Redman, 1501 
James Stanley, 1506 
Nicholas West, 1515 
Thomas Goodrich, 1533* 
Thomas Thirlby, 1554- 
1559 


Thomas Fitz-Alan (or 
Arundel), 1374* 

John Fordham, 1388 
Philip Morgan, 1426 
Vacancy (Cardinal Louis 
of Luxemburg, admin- 
istrator), 1435 
Thomas Bourchier, 1444 
William Gray, 1454t 
John Morton, 1479* 

Bishop Goodrich showed reforming tendencies and 
during his pontificate the monastery with all its de- 

C endencies was suppressed. Tlie last Catholic 
ishop was Thomas Thirlby, who was one of the eleven 
confessor-bishops imprisoned by Elizabeth and who 
died at Lambeth in 1570. In the diocese there were 
one archdeaconry and 141 parishes. The arms of the 
see were: gules, three ducal crowns, or. 

Liber Etiensis (one vol. only puhlisiied, London, 1848); In- 
quwilw Eliensw (published bv Royal Society of Lit. (London, 
1876); Bentham, Hist, and Anhq. of the Conventual and Cathe- 
dral Church of Ely (Cambndge, 1771): Winkles, Cathedrals of 
England and Wales (1860); Stewart, Architectural History of Ely 
(1868); Stubbs, Memorials of Ely (London, 1897); Hills, Hand- 
book to the Cathedral Church of Ely (Ely, 1852), largely re- 
wntten and edited by Dean Stubbs (20th edition, Ely, 1898); 
Farven, Cathedral Cities of Ely and Norwich (introd. by Prof. 
Freeman); Sweeting, Ely: the Cathedral and See (London, 
1901); Gibbons, Ely Episcopal Records. 

Edwin Burton. 

El3nnos. See Barjesus. 


Elz6ar of Sabran, Saint, Baron of Ansouis, Count 
of Ariano, b. in the castle of Saint-Jean de Robians, 
in Provence, 1285; d. at Paris, 27 September, 1323. 
After a thorough training in piety and the sciences 
under his uncle William of Sabran, Abbot of St. Victor 
at Marseilles, he acceded to the wish of Charles II of 
Naples and married the virtuous Dclphine of the house 
of Glanddves. He respected her desire to live in vir- 
ginity and joined the Third Order of St. Francis, vying 
with her in the practice of prayer, mortification, and 
charity towards the unfortunate. At the age of 
twenty he moved from Ansouis to Puy-Michel for 
greater solitude, and formulated for his servants rules 
of conduct that made his household a model of ChrLs- 
tian virtue. On the death of his father, in 13()<J, he 
went to Italy and. after subduing by kindness his sul)- 
lects who despised the French, he went to Rome at the 
liead of an army and aided in expelling the Emperor 
Henry VII. Returning to Provence, he made a vow 
of chastity with his spouse, and in 1317 w^ent back to 
Naples to l)ecome the tutor of Duke Charles and later 
his prime minister when he became regent. In 1323 
he w'as sent as ambassiidor to Fnince to obtain Marie 
of Valois in marriage for Charles, edifying a w^orldly 
court by his heroic virtues. He was buried in the 
Franciscan liabit in the church of the Minor Conven- 
tuals at Apt. The di^rce of his canonization was 
signed by his godson Urban V and published by Gre- 
gory XI. His feast is kept by the Friars Minor and 
C'Onventuals on the 27th of September, and by the 
Capuchins on the 20th of October. 

Wadding, Annales Minorum, VI, 247 aqq.; Acta SS., Sept , 
VII, 494 Hqq.; Bose, Htstoire de S. Elzenr et de Ste Delphine, 
suiine de leur Hoge (Lyons, 1862) ; Leo, Lives of the Saints and 
Blessed of the Three OrdUrcs of St. Francis (Taunton, 1886), III, 
232-40; Butler, Lives of the Saints, 27 Sept. 

Gregory Carr. 


Xmanationism, the doctrine that emanation (Lat. 
emanarty ‘‘to flow fnim'O w the mode by which all 
things are derived from the First Reality, or Principle. 

I. The term emanation^ being itself a metaphor, has 
been, and is still, used in many senses, and frequently 
by writers who are not emanationists. Others, with- 
out usi^ the word, really hold the doctrine of emana- 
tion. Furthermore, emanationism is always inter- 
woven with different opinions on various subjects; to 
separate it from these so as to assi^ its funtlamental 
elements is more or less arbitrary. Taking emanation- 


itm in the sense commonly received to-day, it is not 
primarily a theological, but rather a cosmo^nic sys- 
tem, not a direct answer to the ciuestion of the nature 
of God, but to that of the mode of origin of things from 
God. In ^neral it holds that all things proceed from 
the ^me Divine substance, some immediately, others 
mediately. All beings form a series the beginning of 
which is God. The second reality is an emanation 
from the first, the third from the second, and so on. 
At every step the derived being is less perfect than its 
source ; but, by giving rise to other beings, the sburce 
itself loses none of its perfections. The first source, 
then, from which everything flows, remains unchanged ; 
its perfection is neither exhausted nor lessened. 

Emanationism is frequently referred to as a form of 
pantheism ; but while this latter is primarily a system 
of reality, identifying all things as modes or appear- 
ances of the one substance, emanationism is concerned 
chiefly with the mode of derivation. Nor does it 
necessarily affirm the substantial identity of all things ; 
it naay assert the distinct, though dependent, substan- 
tiality of emanated realities. It is true that emana- 
tion is conceived by some in a pantheistic sense, as an 
immanent process, an expansion of the Divine sub- 
stance wuthin itself. But by many it is understood as 
implying a separation of the derived beings from their 
source. Hence, not only some forms of pantheism are 
not emanationistic, but also many emanationists — 
with more or less consistency — reject pantheism. For 
those w^ho admit that matter is eternal and exists inde- 
pendently of God, God cannot be more than an archi- 
tect, wdio arranges pre-existing materials. In the 
doctrine of complete emanationism, all things, from 
the highest spiritual substances to the lowest forms of 
matter, come from God as their first origin, matter be- 
ing the last and therefore most imperfect emanation. 
Some view’s, however, combine the theory of the eter- 
nity of matter with the theory of emanation. 

the doctrine of creation teaches that all things are 
distinct from God, but that God is their efficient cause. 
God does not produce things from His own substance 
nor fn)m any pre-existing reality, but by an act of His 
wull brings them out of nothing. According to emana- 
tionism, on the contrary, the Divine substance is the 
reality from which all things are derived, not by any 
voluntary determination, but by a necessity of nature. 
And God does not pniduce all things immediately ; the 
lower are more distant, and are separated from Him by 
necessary intermediaries. (It may be noted, howeyer, 
that sometimes the word eymnation is used in a 
bniader sense including also creation. Thus St. 
Thomas: “Quairitur de modo emanationis rerum a 
primo principio qui dicitur creatio’\ — Summa, I, Q. 
xlv, a. 1.) 

Evolution implies the change of one thing into 
something else, whereas a reality from which another 
emanate! remains identical with itself. The process 
of evolution — at least in its totality — is generally con- 
sidered as an ascent, a movement upwards tow^ards a 
greater perfection. Emanation is a descent; it begins 
with the infinitely perfect, and at every step the ema- 
nating l)eing8 are less pure, less perfect, less divine. 
The Infinite is postulate as a starting-point, instead 
of being the goal which the universe is ever striving to 
realize. Some comparisons used by emanationists, 
though only metaphors, and consec^uently misleading 
if taken literally, may give a clearer idea of the system. 
Things proceed from uod as water from a spring or an 
overflowing vessel ; as the stem, branches, leaves, etc., 
from the roots ; as the web from the spider; as light or 
heat from the sun or a fire; as the cloctrine from the 
teacher. It is easy to see that all such comparisons 
are deficient in many points. They are intended 
simply to illustrate that which is abo\"e human com- 
prehension. 

II. Vague indications of omanationisni are found in 
ancient mythologies and religions, especially those of 
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India, Egypt, and Persia. Thus in the Upanishads 
things are said to issue from their eternal principle as 
the web from the spider, the plant from the earth, the 
hair from the skin. But, while these and other com- 
parisons and expressions may be interpreted in the 
sense of emanationism, they are not sufficiently ex- 
plicit to servo as a basis for the assertion that such 
systems of philosophy or religion are emanationistic. 
Philo’s teaching on this point is not much clearer. 
His thought was influencea by two distinct currents: 
Greek philosophy, especially Platonism, and Judaism. 
In his endeavour to reconcile them, he sometimes falls 
into inconsistencies, and his real position is doubtful. 
According to him, God, infinitely perfect, cannot act 
on the world iminediately, but only through powers 
or forces (Swdfteis) which are not identical with Him, 
but proceed from Him. The primitive Divine force is 
the Logos. Whether the Logos is a substance or only 
an attribute, remains an obscure point. From the 
Logos the Spirit (rwOpia) proceeds. It is the soul, or 
vivifying prmciple, of the world. Sometimes G(hI is 
looked upon as the efficient and active cause of the 
world, sometimes also as immanent, as the one and the 
whole (eTs Kal t 6 irap a&r6i iffriv). 

The first clear and systematic expression of emana- 
tionism is found in the Alexandrian school of Neo- 
Platonism. According to Plotinus, the most impor- 
tant representative of this school, the first principle of 
all things is the One. Absolute unity and simplicity 
is the best expression by which God can be designatccl. 
The One is a totally indetermined essence, for any at- 
tribute or determination would introduce both limita- 
tion and multiplicity. Even intelligence and wull can- 
not belong to this Primal Reality, for they imply the 
duality of subject and object, and duality presupposes 
a higher unity. The One, however, is also described 
as the First, the Good, the Light, the Universal Pause. 
From the One all things proceed; not by creation, 
which would be an act oi the will, and therefore incom- 
patible with unity; nor by a spreading of the Divine 
substance as pantheism teaches, since this would do 
aw’ay with the essential oneness. The One is not all 
things, but before all things. Emanation is the proc- 
ess by which all things are derived from the One. 
'The infinite goodness and perfection ^‘overflows”, 
and, while remaining wdthin itself and losing nothing 
of its own perfection, it generates other beings, sending 
them forth from its owm superabundance. Or again, 
as brightness is produced by the rays of the sun so 
everything is a radiation (Trep/Xa/m^ts) from the Infinite 
Light. The various emanations form a series every 
successive step of which is an image of the preceding 
one, though inferior to it. The first reality that ema- 
nates from the One is the Nous (NoOs), a pure intelli- 
gence, an immanent and changeless tliought, putting 
forth no activity outside of itself. The Nous is an 
image of the One, and, coming to recognize itself as an 
image, introduces the first duality, that of subject and 
object. The Nous includes in itself the intellectual 
world, or world of ideas, the K6<rfios vorirhi of Plato. 
From the Nous emanates the Soul of the world, which 
forms the transition between the world of ideas and 
the world of the senses. It is intelligent and, in this 
respect, similar to the ideal world. But it also tends 
to realize the ideas in the material world. The World- 
Soul generates particular souls, or rather plastic forces, 
which are the forms of all things. Finally, the soul 
and its particular forces beget matter, which is of itself 
indetermined and becomes determined by its union 
I with the form. With a few variations in the details, 
the same essential doctrine of emanation is taught by 
lamblichus and Proclus. With Plotinus, lamblichus 
identifies the One with the Good, but assumes an abso- 
lutely first One, anterior to the One, and utterly ineffa- 
ble. From it emanates the One; from the One, the 
intelligible world (ideas); and from the intelligible 
world, the intellectual world (thinking beings). Ac- 


cording to Proclus, from the One come the unities 
(Mdes), which alone are related to the world. From 
the unities emanate the triads of the intelligible essen- 
ces (being), the intelligible-intellectual essences (life), 
and the intellectual e^ences (thought). These again 
are further differentiated. Matter comes directly 
from one of the intelligible triads. 

Gnostics teach that from God, the Father, emanated 
numberless Divine, supra-mundane .^ons, less and 
less perfect, which, taken all together, constitute the 
fullness (irXiJpw/wi) of Divine life. Wisdom, the last of 
these, produced an inferior wisdom named Achamoth, 
and also the psychical and material worlds. To, ile- 
note the mode according to which an inferior is de- 
rived from a superior degree, Basilides uses the term 
dirbppoia (‘^flowing from^’, efflux’’), and Valentinus, 
the term irpo/SoXiJ (throwing forth, projection). The 
Fathers of the Church and Christian writers, especially 
when they treat of the divine exemplarism or of the 
relations of the three Divine Persons in the Trinity, 
and even when they speak of the origin of the world, 
may use expressions that remind one of the theory of 
emanation. But such expressions must be interpreted 
according to the doctrine of creation to which they 
adhere. Pseudo-Dionysius follows Plotinus and the 
later Neo-Platonists, especially Proclus, frequently 
borrow’ing their terminology. Yet he endeavours to 
adapt their views to the teachings of Christianity. 
God is primarily goodness and love, and other beings 
are emanations from His goodness, as light is an emana- 
tion from the sun. John Scotus Eriugena takes his 
doctrine from I’seudo-Dionysius and interprets it in 
the sense of pantheistic emanationism. There is only 
one Being who, by a series of substantial emanations, 
produces all things. Nature has four divisions, or 
rather there are four stages of the one nature: (1 ) The 
nature which creates, but is not created, i. e. God in 
His primordial, incomprehensible reality, unknown 
and unknowable for all wings, even for Himself. God 
alone truly is, and He is the essence of all things. 
(2) The created and creating nature, i. e. God con- 
sidered as containing the ideas, prototypes, or, to use 
Eriugena’s expression, the primordial causes of things. 
It is the ideal world. (3) The nature which is created, 
but does not create, is the world of things existing in 
time and space. All flow', proceed, or emanate from 
the first principle of being. Creation is a “proces- 
sion”. Creatures and God are one and the same 
reality. In creatures God manifests Himself. Hence 
the name thcopliania which Eriugena gives to this proc- 
ess. (4) Nature, which neither creates nor is created, 
i. c. God as the term towards which everything ulti- 
mately returns. 

Arabian philosophy — not to speak here of the various 
forms of Arabian mysticism — is in many points influ- 
enced by Neo-Platonism, and generally holds some 
form of emanationism, the emanation of the different 
spheres to which all things celestial and terre.strial l>e- 
long. According to Alfarabi, from the First Being, 
conceived as intelligent (in this Alfarabi departs from 
Plotinus), the intellect emanates; from the intellect, 
the cosmic soul; and from the cosmic soul, matter. 
Avicenna teaches that matter is eternal and uncreated. 
From the P'irst Cause comes the irUeUigentia prim a ^ 
from which follows a scries of processions and emana- 
tions of the various celestial spheres down to our own 
earthly sphere. For Averroes the intellect is not indi- 
vidual, but identical with the universal spirit, which is 
an emanation from God. Interesting is a comparison 
found in one of the later mystics, Ibn Arabi. Water 
that flows from a vessel becomes separated from it; 
hence this comparison is defective, for things that 
issue from God are not separated from Him. Emana- 
tion is illustrated by the comparison with a mirror, 
which receives the leatures ot a man, although the 
man and his features remain united. 

In Jewish philosophy, influences of Noo-Platonism 
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are apparent in Avicebron and Maimonides. In the 
Cabbala the famous doctrine of the Sephiroth is essen- 
tially a doctrine of eimnations. It was developed 
and systematized especially in the thirteenth century. 
The D^hiroth are the necessary intermediaries be- 
tween God and the universe, between the intellectual 
and the material world. They are divided into three 
groups, the first group of three forming the world of 
thought, the second group, also of three, the world of 
soul, and the last group, of four, the world of matter. 

III. Philosophically the discussion of emanationism 
supposes the cliscussion of the whole problem of the 
nature of God, especially of His simplicity and infinity. 
The doctrine of the Catholic Church is contained in the 
definition of the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo by the 
Fourth Latcran Council and, especially, the Council of 
the Vatican. The latter expressly condenms emana- 
tionism (1. De Deo rerum omnium creatore, can. iv), 
and anathematizes those asserting that finite things, 
both corporeal and spiritual, or at least spiritual, have 
emanated from the Divine substance^*. 

The literature on this subject includes the works of the au- 
thors mentioned in the course of the article, works on history 
of philosophy, both general and of special schools and philoso- 
phers. Heinze in hiealencyk. fur Theol.fW^ 329; Haue- 
iiANN in Atrc/icrdcx., IV, 431. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Emancipation, Catholic. See England; Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. 

Emancipation, EccLESiASTirAL. — Tn ancient Rome 
emancipation was a process of law by which a slave 
released from the control of his master, or a son 
liberated from the authority of his father (putria po- 
testas), was declared legally independent. The earliest 
ecclesiastical employment of this process was in the 
freeing of slaves. The Church, unable to chanp at 
once the sad condition of the slave, was able, how- 
ever, to gradually substitute for slavery the milder 
institution of serfdom, and to introduce in place 
of the elaborate formalities of the emancifmtio the 
simpler form of the manumissio in ecclesid (Cod., 
De his, qui in ecclesid manumittuntur, i, 13), in 
w^hich a simple statement to that effect by the mas- 
ter before the bishop and the congregation sufficed. 
The emancipation of a slave was especially necessary 
as a preliminary to his ordination fc. i (Synod of Poi- 
tiers, 1078, can. viii), X, De filiis pre.sbyterorum 
ordinandis vel non, I, xvii; c, iii (Fourth Svnod of 
Toledo, 033, can. Ixxiv), X, De servis non ordinandis 
et eorum manumissione, 1, xviii]. Similarly, the en- 
trance of a son into a religious order, i. e. the taking 
of solemn vows, or the professw religiosa, carries with 
it in canon law his emancipation from the legal au- 
thority {pairia jH)t€8t(i8) of the father. No positive 
law, how^ever, can be quoted on this point, nor does 
modern civil legislation recognize this consecpience of 
religious profession. The canox^ law recognizes an- 
other, purely imitative form of emancipation. This 
was the release of a pupil of a cathedral school, a 
domicellarisy from subjection to the authority of the. 
srholaaticusy or head of the school. This emancipa- 
tion took place with certain well-defined ceremonies, 
known in the old German cathedral schools as Kap- 
pemang. 

The term emancipation is also applied to the release 
of a secular ecclesiastic from his diocese, or of a regular 
from obedience and submission to his former superior, 
because of election to the episcopate . The pet ition re- 
q nesting release from the former condition of service 
or submission, which the collegiate electoral body, or 
the newly elected person, must present to the former 
superior, is called poatulatio simplex y in contradistinc- 
tion to the poatulatio aallemniSy or petition to be laid 
before the pope, in case some canonical impediment 
prevents the elected person from assuming the epis- 
copal office. The document granting the dismissal 
from the former relations is called litterm dimia- 


aoricB or emancijmtorice. It is not customary to use 
the term emancipation for that form of dismissal by 
which a church is released from parochial jurisdiction, 
a bishop from subordination to his metropolitan, a 
monastery or order from the jurisdiction of the bishop, 
for the purpoi^ of placing such person or body under 
the ecclesiastical authority next higher in rank, or 
under the pope himself. This act is universally 
known as exemption (q. v.). 

Fekrakis, Bibliotheca prompta (Paris, 1884), s. v.; Cam- 
BUZAT, De V hnancipation des mineura dans Vancxvnne France 
in Revue cath. dea inalilittiona et da droit (Paris, 1887), XXIX, 
161-174. Johannes Baptist SagmOller. 

Emancipation of Jews. Sec Jews. 

Emard, Joseph. See Valle yfield. 

Ember-days (corruption from Lat. Quatvxjr 
Temporoy four times) are the days at the beginning of 
the seasons ordered by the Church as days of fast 
and abstinence. Tlicy were definitely arranged and 
prescribed for the entire Church by Pope Gregoiy VII 
(1073-1085) for the Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day after 13 December (S. Lucia), after Ash-Wednes- 
day, after Whitsunday, and after 14 September (Ex- 
altation of the Cross). The purpose of tneir introduc- 
tion, besides the general one intended by all prayer 
and fasting, was to thank God for the gifts cf nature, 
to teach men to make use of them in moderation, and 
to assist the needy. The immediate occasion was the 
practice of the heathens of Rome. The Romans were 
originally given to agriculture, and their native gods 
belonged to the same class. At the beginning of the 
time for seeding and harvesting religious ceremonies 
were performed to implore the help of their deities: 
in June for a bountiful harvest, in September for a 
rich vintage, and in December for the seeiling; hence 
their /en'ce sementwcBy ferice messis, and fence vinde- 
miales. The Church, when converting heathen na- 
tions, has always tried to sanctify any practices which 
could be utilized for a good purpose. At first the 
(’hurch in Rome had fasts in June, September, and 
December; the exact days were not fixed but were 
announced by the priests. The ** Liber Pontificalis’* 
ascribes to Pope Callistus (217-222) a law ordering 
the fast, but probably it is older. Leo the Great (440- 
461) considers it an Apostolic institution. When the 
fourth season was adaed cannot be ascertained, but 
Gelasius (492-496) speaks of all four. This pope al^ 
permitted the conferring of priesthood and deaconship 
on the Saturdays of ember week — these were formerly 
given only at Easter. Before Gelasius the ember-days 
were known only in Rome, but after his time their ob- 
servance spread. They were brought into Ei^land by 
St. Augustine ; into Gaul and Germany by the Carlovin- 
gians. Spain adopted them with the Roman Liturgy 
in the eleventh century. They were introduced by St. 
Charles Borroineo into Milan. The Eastern Church 
does not know them. The present Roman Missal, in 
the fonnulary for the Ember-days, retains in part the 
old practice of lessons from Scripture in addition to the 
ordina^ two: for the Wednesdays three, for the Satur- 
days six, and seven for the Saturday in December. 
Some of these lessons contain promises of a bountiful 
harvest for those that serve God. 

Duchesne, Chrxattan Worship (Ixindon, 1904), 232; Biv- 
TERiM, Denf^Urdiokeiten, V, 2, 133; Kellner, Heortoiogxe 
(FreiburgimBr., 1906), 137; Revue BMdtctine (1897), XIV, ^7. 

Francis Mershman. 

Emblems of the Saints. See Iconography. 

Embolism (Greek ; ^fjL^\i<rp6sy from the verb, 
ifjifidWetVy “to throw in”), an insertion, addition, in- 
terpretation. The word has two specific uses in the 
langua^ of the Church 

1. The prayer which, in the Mass, is inserted be- 
tween the Our Father and the Fraction of the Bread: 
“ Libera nos, quiesumus, Domine, ab omnib^ malis”, 
etc. It is an interpretation of the last petition. The 
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embolism may date back to the first centuries, since, 
under various forms, it is found in all the Occidental 
and in a great many Oriental, particularly Syrian, 
Liturgies. The Greek Liturgies of St. Basil and St. 
John Chrysostom, however, do not contain it. In the 
Mozarabic Rite this prayer is very beautiful and is re- 
cited not only in the Mass, but also after the Our 
Father at Lauds and Vespers. The Roman Church 
connects with it a petition for peace in which she in- 
serts the names of the Mother of God, Sts. Peter and 
Paul, and St. Andrew. The name of St. Andrew is 
found in the Gelasian Sacramentary, so that its inser- 
tion in the Embolismus would seem to have been 
anterior to the time of St. Gregory. During the Mid- 
dle Ages the provincial churches and religious orders 
added the names of other saints, their founders, pa- 
trons, etc., according to the discretion of the celebrant 
(see Micrologus) 

II. In the calendar this term signifies the difference of 
days between the lunar year of only 354 days and the 
solar year of 365.2922 days. In the Alexandrian 
lunar cycle of 19 years, therefore, seven months were 
added, one each in the second, fifth, eighth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth (the embolistic) 
years. Each embolistic year had 13 lunar months, or 
384 days. The lunar calendar was called Dionysian, 
because Dionysius Exiguus, in the sixth century, 
recommended the introduction of the Alexandrian 
Easter cycle of 19 years and computed it for 95 years 
in advance. 

Leech, EirUeitung in die Chronologie (Freiburg, 1899), II. 26 
aqq.; Grotefend, Zeitrechnung (Leipzig, 1898); Liturgta Moza- 
rabiea (Paris, 1862); EBStm^Quellen und Foraehungen zum Mta~ 
sale Romanum (Freiburg, 1896), 425 sqq.; Maskell, The An- 
cient Liturgy of the Church of England (Qjrford, 1882). 

F. G. Holweck. 

Embroidery, Ecclesiastical. — That in Christian 
worship embroidery was used from early times to 
ornament vestments, is confirmed by numerous 
notices, especially the statements of the Liber Pon- 
tificalis^’. For the period before the tenth century 
no account, even partially satisfactory, has come 
down to us, either of the methods of producing the 
embroidery or of the manner and extent of its use. 
What is incidentally said is not sufficient to make the 
matter clear, and no embroidery of this period for 
ecclesiastical purposes has been preserved. The oldest 
extant examples are the remains of a maniple and of 
a stole dating from the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, in the museum of Durham cathedral, and frag- 
ments of an altar-cover of the same century in the 
National Museum at Ravenna. Vestments magnifi- 
cently embroidered appeared at the bemnning of the 
eleventh century, sucn as the chasuble completely 
covered with pictures embroidered in pure gold, 
which is preserved in the Bamberg cathedral; the 
coronation mantle of Hungary, orimnally also a 
chasuble; and other specimens of the highest impor- 
tance not only on account of their costly material 
and the skill shown in their execution, but even more 
on account of the deep significance of the pictures. 
Up to the thirteenth century embroidery in gold 
thread was the ornamentation mainly used for eccle- 
siastical purposes. To a certain degree gold em- 
broidery was intended to take the place of figured 
materials woven with gold thread. Consequently, this 
embroidery so closely resembles fabrics woven with 
gold that on superficial examination it could easily 
be taken for such. At the same time, however, em- 
broidery with silk threads was also practised, as is shown 
by the splendid copes preserved at St. Paul in Carinthia. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery reached its fullest devel- 
opment in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and the first 
half of the fifteenth centuries. In this period what- 
ever bore the name of vestment, wherever means 
allowed, was more or less richly embroidered. The 
working materials were gold, silver, and silk threads, 


small disks and spangles cut with a stamp from silver, 
plain or gilded, spangles and small disks of enamel, 
real pearls, precious stones, paste diamonds, and 
coral. The embroidery of figures was the branch of' 
the art most pursued, purely ornamental embroidery 
being regarded as of subordinate importance. The 
copes and chasubles covered with pictorial embroid- 
ery of a deeply religious character, the aurifrisia 
(bands) magnificently ornamented with embroidered 
figures, that were laid on the liturgical clothing and 
other vestments, the covers and wall-hangings em- 
broidered in striking pictorial designs, the stoles 
covered with wonderful needlework, all these exam- 
ples of the art of the needle of that era, still found in 
tirge numbers in the church treasuries and museums, 
show that ecclesiastical embroidery then reached a 
height never since regained. In the eleventh and 
tw^fth centuries Sicily was famous for its ecclesias- 
tical embroidery; in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the workshops of England were more noted 
than all others. In this latter period mention of 
English embroidery, called opits anglicanumy is found 
in almost all inventories of the more important 
churches of the Continent, even in Italy. The vest- 
ment most frequently sent from England into other 
parts of Western Europe was a cope completely cov- 
ered with a rich embroidery of figures on a back- 
ground of vine arabesques or elaborate architecture, 
the i)ackCTOund being worked in gold thread ; exam- 

E les of these copes are still preserved at St. John 
tateran at Rome, at Pienza, Vich, and Daroca in 
Spain, Salzburg, Saint-Bertrand-de-CJomminges in 
France, and elsewhere. A large amount of superb 
ecclesiastical needlework, splencfiil specimens of which 
still exist, was also produced in Germany, France, and 
Italy; in the last-named country the work of Florence, 
Siena, Lucca, and Venice was especially noted. In 
the fifteenth century the finest ecclesiastical embroid- 
ery was done in Flanders, where the work m(xst 
largely produced was of that kind in which couched 

f old thread was worked over with coloured silks. 

he best examples of this are the mass- vestments of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece preserved in tiie 
Hofburg at Vienna. Witli the close of the Middle 
Ages ecclesiastical embroidery began to decline. In- 
stead of the flat stitch, use was now made of the 
more striking raised embroidery, which freciuently 
degenerated into a purely formal high relief totally 
unsuited in character to ecclesiastical embroidery. 
There was a continually growing tendency to aim 
at brilliant effects and a stately magnificence. At the ' 
same time pictorial needlework was less and less in 
use, owing to the influence of secular embroidery. 
Needlework for church vestments was limited more 
and more to purely ornamental designs, taken chiefly 
from the plant world, and to certain symbolic designs. 
The art sank to its lowest depths l>oth in design and 
technic at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, during the so-called Biedermaier (honest citizen) 
period. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery flourished in the various 
provinces of the Byzantine Empire. While the 
costly needlework pr^uced there was naturally used 
mainly in the services of the Greek Church, still many 
pieces were brought into Western Europe. This 
Byzantine needlework did not fail to influence West- 
ern ecclesiastical embroidery. One of the finest 
examples of art needlework of the Byzantine Empire 
of the Middle Ages is the imperial dalmatic in the 
treasury of St. Peter's at Rome^ erroneously attrib- 
uted to the eleventh century; it is, in reality, a Greek 
aaceda (vestment of a Greek bishop or patriarch) worked, 
probably, in the latter half of the fourteenth centuiy. 

At no period has ecclesiastical differed in its 
t^hnic from secular embroidery. The same varie- 
ties of stitches and other art resources have been em- 
ployed in both cases. No special ordinances have 
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ever been issued by the Church in re^rd to embroid- 
ery for vestments, either as to material, colour, use, or 
design. Good taste, however, requires that the em- 
broidery should harmonize with the character and 
colour-effect of the vestment, and that it should not 
be too heavy, too crowded, or too stiff. 

Bock, Oeachichte der liturgiachen Gewdnder des Mittelaltera 
(Bonn, 1869), I; Rock, Textue Fabnca (l^ndon, 1876): F. and 
H. Marshall, Old Engl%ah Embroidery (London, 1894); db 
Farcy, Le produit du XF‘ aiecle juaqu'd noa joura (Angers, 1890; 
supplement, 1900); Braun, Die Ixturmache Gewandung im Oc- 
ciaerU und Orient (Freiburg, 1907); Idem, Winke fur die An-- 
fertigung und Verzierunq der Paramente (Freiburg, 1904); 
Drbqbr, Kdnatleriache Entwxcklung der europdtacfien W^erei 
und Stickerei (Vienna, 1904). 

Joseph Braun. 

Embroidery in Scripture. — It is probable that 
the Israelites learned the art of embroidery during 
their sojourn in Egypt. The ornamentation of woven 
fabrics, especially ot linen, by needlework in threads 
of different colours, spun or drawn from various mate- 
rials, such as wool, flax, or gold, was known to ancient 
nations. The Greek and Romans acquired the art 
from the East. The monuments of Assyria and Baby- 
lon represent the garments of kings and officials as 
highly ornamented with what are commonly regarded 
as embroideries, and specimens of embrokfere<l work 
have been found in Egvptian tombs. In Ezech., 
xxvii, 7, mention is made of the “fine broidered 
linen*’ used for sails on the ship of Tyre. The first 
reference to embroidery in Scripture is found in the 
Book of Exodus (xxvi, 1, 31, 36) in the directions 
given to Moses concerning the curtains of the Tal)er- 
nacle, the veil for the Ark, and the hanging in the en- 
trance to the Holy of Holies. The Douay, following 
the Vulgate, does not distinguish l^tween the two He- 
brew expressions ntJTO (Ex., xxvi, 1, 31) and Dpi HCW 
(Ex., xxvi, 36). The former is translated in the 
Revised Version by “ the w'ork of a cunning workman*’ 
and seems to refer to the weaving of figured designs 
from different coloured threads; tlie latter may have 
l)een real embroidery, or needlework, called in the 
later books HO pi. 

Besides the hanging at the entrance of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex., xxvi, 36), the hanging in the entrance of 
the court (Ex., xxvi, 16) and the girdle of the high- 
priest (Ex., xxviii, 39; xxxix, 28) were the work of the 
embroiderer (Dpi), whereas in regard to the ephinl 
(Ex., xxviii, 6; xxxix, 3) and the rational (Ex., xxviii, 
lo; xxxix, 8) the word ilDpl is employed. Beseleel 
and Ooliab were endowed with skill in both kinds of 
work (Ex., xxxv, 35; xxxviii, 22, 23). The word is 
uspil of the embroidered garments or scarfs mentioned 
in the ("anticio of Debbora (Judges, v, 30), and of the 
bride’s apparel in Ps. xliv (Ileb., xlv), 1.5, where ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text she is said to be arrayetl in 
embroKlerings of gold and raiment of needlework. 
The garments of the faithless spouse, the figure of Is- 
rael (Ezech., xvi, 10, 13, IS), were likewise embroid- 
ered. In Ezech., xxvi, Ki, it is foretold that the princes 
of the sea shall put off their broidered garments, and 
broidered stuffs are mentioned among the merchan- 
dise of Tyre (Ezech., xxvii, 7, 16, 24). 

In the Authorized or King James Version (Ex., 
xxviii, 4) one of the high-priest’s garments is called 

a broidered coat *’ ; the Revisetl Version changed it 
to “a coat of chequer work”. The Douay has “a 
strait linen garment** (lineam strictam in the Vulpite). 
The Hebrew word man used here is not found else- 
where in Scripture. * It is believed by some to indicate 
“a surface device of lustre upon one colour**, similar 
to work still done in Damascus. Evvm in regard to 
the nature of HDpl which is translated “embroideiy**, 
authorities are not agree<i. Some rejjard it as paint- 
ing on cloth, others as an ornamentation produced by 
sewing on to a stuff pieces of materials of other colours, 
others again as a fabric woven from threads of differ- 
ent colours. 

V .— 26 


, Lbvbsqub in Via., Diet, de la Bible, a, v. Broderie; Maokib 
in Hastings, DuA. of the Bible, s. v. 

John Corbett, 

Embnin. See Aix, Gap. 

Embryotomy. See Abortion. 

Emerentiana, Saint, virgin and martyr, d, at 
Rome in the third century. The old Itineraries to the 
graves of the Roman martyrs, after giving the place 
of burial on the Via Nomentana of St, Agnes, speak 
of St. Emerentiana. Over the grave of St. Emeren- 
tiana a church was built which, according to the 
Itineraries, was near the church erected over the place 
of burial of St. Agnes, and somewhat farther from the 
city wall. In reality Emerentiana was interred in 
the emmeterium rmijua located in this vicinity not 
far from the coemeterium Agnetis. Armellini be- 
lieved that he had found the original burial chamber 
of St. Emerentiana in the former c<Bmeterium, Accord- 
ing to the legend of St. Agnes Emerentiana was her 
foster-sister. Some days after the burial of St. Agnes 
Emerentiana, who was still a catechumen, went to the 
grave to pray, and while praying she was suddenly 
attacked by the pagans and killed with stones. Her 
feast is kept on 23 January. In the ‘ * Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum” she is mentioned under 16 Septem- 
ber, with the statement: In caemeierio maiore. She 
is represented with stones in her lap, also with a palm 
or lily. 

Dk Kossi, Roma aoUerranea^ 1, 178-79; Acta SR., January, II, 
3.'31-54, 458; Armellini, Scoprrta della enpta di S. Emerenzi- 
ana c di una memona relafiva alia caitedra di S. Pietro nel Cime- 
terw Oatnano (Rome, 1877); Marucchi, Le catacombe romane 
(Rome, 1903), 300 sqq.; Lk Bourgeois, Sainte Emdrentienne, 
merge et martyre (Pans, 1895). 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Emeric. See EyMERir, Nicholas. 

Emeritus of Julia Osesarea. See Donatirts. 

Eme:^, Jacques- Andre, Superior of the Society of 
8t-Sulpice during the French Revolution, b. 26 Aug., 
1732, at Gex; d. at Paris, 28 April, 1811. After his 
preliminary studies with the Carmelites of his native 
town and the Jesuits of Macon, he passed to the Sem- 
inary of St. Ireiiaeus at Lyons and completed his 
studies at St-Sulpiee, Paris, where he became a mem- 
ber of the society of tliat name and was ordained priest 
(1758). He taught with distinction in the seminaries 
of Orh^ans and Lyons ; at Lyons, too, he sustained the 
rights of the Holy See with firmness and ability, yet 
with due courtesy, before the archbishop, Mct. de 
Montazet, a prelate of Jansenistic tendencies. Partly 
on tlie recommendation of the archbishop, he was 
made superior of the seminary at Angers (1776), and 
later became vicar-general of tlie diocese, displ;wiug in 
both capacities marked powers of governing. In 1782 
he was elected Superior-Creneral of the Seminary and 
Society of St-Sulpice. His rule began in the lax days 
preccaing the French Revolution, and Father Emery 
showed himself indefatigable in his zeal for the reform 
of the seminaries and for the training of a clergy fit to 
cope with existing evils and prepared for the troul> 
lous times which, to some extent, he foresaw^. After 
the Revolution broke forth, he watched its terrible 
progress without despair; he was, perhaps, during 
that period, the coolest head among the churchmen 
of France. His wide acquaintance among the priests 
and bishops, many of whom, in the course of his 
thirty years of teaching and ruling in the seminaries, 
had been under his authority, and his posit ion as admin- 
istrator of the Diocese of Paris during the absence of 
the exiled archbishop, and as superior of St-Sulpice, 
brought many to him for advice. He was, says the 
historian Sicard, “ the head and the arm *' of the party 
whose counsels were marked by moderation and good 
sense; “a man who was rarely endowed in breadth of 
learning, in knowledge of his time, in the clearness of 
his views, in the calmness and energy of his decisions; 
the oracle of the clergy, consulted on all sides less by 
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reason of his high position than of his superior wis> 
dom. M. Emery was called by Providence to be the 
guide throughout the long interreraum of the episco- 
pate during the revolution^' (L'Ancicn Clerg^, III, 
549). And Cardinal de Bausset declares that he was 
the “real moderator of the clergy during twenty 
years of the most violent storms 
The decisions of the Archiepiscopal Council at Paris 
concerning the several oaths demanded of the clergy, 
inspired by Emery, were accepted by large numbers of 
priests and violently assailed by others. To their ac- 
ce^ance was due whatever practice of cult remained 
in Fiance during the Revolution ; to their rejection was 
due, in large part, the cessation of worship and the opin- 
ion which came to regard the clergy as “the irreconcil- 
able enemies of the republic”. JEmery did not, like 
many others, mistake purely political projects for vital 
questions of religion. He felt free to take the “Oath 
of Liberty and Equality", but only as concerning the 
civil and political order; he upheld the lawfulness of 
declaring submission to the laws of the Republic (30 
May, 1795), and of promising fidelity to the Constitution 
(28 Dec., 1799). lie lent his influence to Mgr. Spina 
in his efforts to obtain the resignation of the French 
bishops, according to the will of Pius VII (15 Aug., 
1801). While ready, for the good of religion, to go 
as far as the rights of the Church permitted, he w’as 
stanch in his opposition to the Civil Constitution of 
the (3ergy (1790). Public religious services were sus- 
pended during the Revolution, and the seminaries 
closed ; St-Sulpice was taken over by the revolution- 
ists, and Father Emery was imprisoned and several 
times narrowly escaped execution. His faith, cour- 
age, and good humour sustained many of his fellow- 
prisoners and prepared them to meet death in a brave 
and Christian spirit ; the gaolers, in fact, came to value 
his presence because it saved them annoyance from 
prisoners condemned to death . The closing of the sem- 
inaries in France led Father Emery, on the request of 
Bishop Orroll, to send some Sulpicians to the United 
States to found the first American seminary at Balti- 
more (St. Mary's, 18 July, 1791) . The future religion of 
the country, he wrote to Father Nagot,the first superior, 
depended on the formation of a native clergy, which 
alone would be adequate and fit for the work before it. 
Despite the discouragements of the first years, he con- 
tinued the supporter of the institution and welcomed 
the foundation of the college at Pigeon Hill, and later 
at Emmitsburg, for young aspirants to the priesthood. 
At one time, however, Bishop Carroll feared the with- 
drawal of the Sulpicians, but his arguments and above 
all the advice of Pius VII convinced Father Emeiy 
that the good of religion in America required their 
presence. 

After Napoleon came into supreme control, Father 
Emery re-established the Semimiry of St-Sulpice. 
His defence of the pope against the emperor caused 
Napoleon to expel the Sulpicians from the seminary; 
this, however, did not daunt Father Emeiy, who de- 
fended the papal rights in the presence of Napoleon 
(17 March, 1811) and gained the emperor's admira- 
tion, if not his good will. “ He was ”, remarks Sicard, 
“the only one among the clergy from whom Napoleon 
would tate the truth.” The death of Father Emery 
occurred a month later. He left many writings which 
have been published by Migne in his collection of theo- 
logical works. They deal chiefly with the politico- 
religious questions of the day. He is best remem- 
bered, pernap, by his dissertation on the mitiption 
of the suffennp of the damned. He wrote also on 
Descartes, Leibniz, and Bacon, and published from 
their works extracts in defence of religion. While 
clearly perceiving the intellectual evils of his day and 
the necessary remedies, he did not himself possess the 
fertility and originality of intellect, or the peculiar 
genius needed .to counteract the influence of the 
powerful minds which then ruled France and Europe. 


OouEUN, V%e de M. Emery ^ 2 vols. (Paris, 1861-1862); 
M&ric, Hiatoire de M. Emery ei de Vigliae de France pendant la 
r&volution et pendant Vemptre, 2 vols. (Paris, 1895); Bicard, 
VAncxen Clergi de France (Paris, 1903), III. 

John F. Fenlon. 

Emesa, a titular see of Phoenicia Secunda, suffragan 
of Damascus, and the seat of two Uniat archdioceses 
(Greek Melchite and Syrian). Emesa was renowned 
for its temple of the sun, adored here in the shape 
of a black stone, whose priests formed a powerful ar- 
istocracy. One of them, Bassianus, became Roman 
emperor under the name of Elagabalus (a. d. 218). A 
native Arab dynasty ruled over the city between 
65 B. c. and a. d. 73, from which priod the series of 
Emesa coins dates. Emesa was tne birthplace of the 
philosopher Longinus (c. a. d. 210), the friend of 
Queen Zenobia, and St. Romanas, the great Byzan- 
tine hymnographer (in the sixth century). Among 
twelve Greek bishops, known from the fourth to the 
eighth century, are: St. Silvanus, a martyr under Maxi- 
mmus in company with the physician Julian (c. 312) ; 
Eusebius, a famous rhetorician suspected of Arianism ; 
Nemesius (fourth century) and Paul, writers and 
friends of St. Basil and St. Cyril of Alexandria (Ije- 
quien. Or. christ., II, 837). Another, whose name is 
unknown, w’as burned by the Arabs in 006 (Lammens 
in “Melanges de la faculty orientale de Beyrouth", 
1906, 3-14). The diocese was never suppressed and 
still exists for the Greek Melehites, both non-C’atholic 
and Uniat (Echos d 'Orient, 1907, 223, 220). It was 
raised to the rank of an autocephalous archbishopric 
in 452, when the supposed head of »St. John the Baptist 
was found at the monastery of the Spela‘on, and it was 
made a metropolitan sec with four suffragan scc.s in 
701, when the relic w^as transferred to the cathedral 
(Echos d 'Orient, 1907, 93-96, 142, 308). Sozoinen 
(Hist, eccl., Ill, xvii) speaks of this church as a mar- 
vel ; the Arabs on capturing the city in 030 took over 
half of it; later it was changed into a mosque. In 
1110 Emesa was taken by the Crusaders, and in 1157 
suffered severely fn)m an earthquake. The modern 
city, w’hich the Arabs call Homs (Hems, Hum.s), built 
on the Orontes in sand-coloured basalt, is the chief 
town of a caza, in the sanjak of Hamah, vilayet of 
Damascus. The population is about 50,0()0 including 
some 30,000 w^eavers. There are 33,000 Miissuiman.s, 
14,500 Greeks, 1000 Jacobites, 500 Greek Catholics, 
350 Maronites, and a few^ C’atholics of other rites. The 
Orthodox Greek metropolitan and the Jacobite bishop 
live at Homs. (For lists of ancient Jacobite bishops 
see Lequicn, op. cit., II, 1141, and “Revue de I’Orient 
chr6tien", 1901, 190, 199.) Tlie Greek Melchite 
metropolitan resides at labroud; he has jurisdiction 
over 8(X)0 faithful, 20 priests, 12 churches, 7 schools, 
and 2 monasteries of Snooerites. The Syrian Catho- 
lic archbishop resides at Damascus; his diocese in- 
cludes 20(X) faithful, with 4 parishes and 5 churches. 
The Jesuits have a residence and school at Homs, and 
native Mariamet Sisters conduct a school for girls. 

Pauly-Wibsowa, Real-Encyc., s. v.; Dusaaitd, Hwtotre ft 
rdigion dee Noeairie (Paris, 1900), paanim; Idem, Voyage rn 
Eyrie (Paris, 1896); Lammenb, Noiee ^graphtquee et topographic 
quee eur VEmiahie (Louvain, 1902); Kaunka in Jahreahefte dea 
(f$lerr. arch. Ineixtuts tn Wxen (1900), III; Cuinet. Syne, Ltbnn 
et Palestine (Paris, 1808), 447 sqq.; Juluen, Sinai et Sym 
(Lille, 1893), 186 sqq ; Idem^ La nouvelle mieeion de la Compng- 
nxe de JieuB en Syne (Pans, 1899), II, 189 sqq.; Afiemonf’i 
catholiem (Rome, 1907), 781, 8()4; Smith, Diet. Oreek and Romoji 
Oeogr. (London, 1878) 824. 

S. VAlLHf:. 

Emignmt Aid Sodetias. — Records of the early 
immigration to the North American colonies are in- 
definite and unsatisfactory. The first legislation on 
immimtion enacted by the United States was on 2 
Marcn, 1819, when Congress provided that a record be 
kept of the number of the immigrants arriving from 
abroad, their ages, sex, occupations, and nativity. 
Ireland has always supplied a large proportion of 
those landed at American ports, the steady stream 
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commencing in the first years of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy. These immigrants were then nearly all Presby- 
terians, few Catholics being among those taking pas- 
S£^ prior to the Revolution. Arthur Young, in his 
“ Tour in Ireland ” (1776-79), declares that “ the spirit 
of emigrating in Ireland appears to be confined to two 
circumstances, the Presb}^rian religion and the linen 
manufacture. I heard of very few emigrants except 
among manufacturers of that persuasion. The Catho- 
lics never went; they scem^ not only tied to the 
country, but almost to the parish in which their an- 
cestors lived.*' In a message to the Representatives 
of the Freemen of the Province of Pennsylvania and 
the Three Lower Counties*’, Lieutenant Governor 
Patrick Gordon declared, on 17 D^ember, 1728, that 
he had “positive orders from Britain to provide by 
proper law against these crowds of Foreigners who are 
yearly powr’d upon us. It may also require thoughts 
to prevent the importation of Irish Papists and con- 
victs, of whom some of the most notorious, I am cred- 
itably informed, have of late been landed in this 
River.” 

The earliest American organization for the care of 
immigrants was the Charitable Irish Society of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, founded 17 March, 1737. Says 
its charter: “Several Gentlemen, Merchants and 
Others of the Irish Nation residing in Boston in New 
England from an Affectionate and Compassionate con- 
C(jrn for their countrymen in these Parts, who may he 
reduce<l by Sickness, Shipwrack, Old age and otiier 
Infirmities and unforseen Accidents, Have thought 
fitt to form themselves into a Charitable Society for the 
relief of such of tlieir poor and indigent Countrymen **. 
The Managers, according to the rules, were to be “ Na- 
tives of Ireland, or Natives of any other part of the 
liritish Dominions of Irish Extniction lieing Protcst/- 
ants and inhabitants of Boston*’. This anti-Catholic 
rule did not last long, for representatives of the Faith 
were meml)ers of the Society in 1742, and to-day they 
are in the majority on its roll. 

In Philadelphia the Hibernian Society for the Re- 
lief of Emigrants from Ireland was organized on 3 
March, 1790. Mathew ('arey was its secretary, and 
Commodore John Barry, Jasper Moylan, George 
Meade, and other Catholics prominent In those days 
were among its first memlx^rs. The Hil>ernian Soci- 
ety for “ the aid of distressed Irishmen and their de- 
scendants*’ was started at Savannah, Georgia, in 
March, 1812, and emigration from Ireland iK'ing con- 
stantly on the increase, other societies were formed in 
New Vork, notably the Emigrant Assistance Society 
in 1S25, with Dr. William James Macneven, one of the 
United Irishmen of 1798, at its head. It was the 
canal- and railroad-building era, and the aim of this 
society was to take care of the new arrivals and direct 
them where to find employment. It was the pre<Ie- 
cessor of the Irisli Emigrant Society founded, also in 
New York, in 1841, through the efforts of Bishop 
Hughes, with Gregory Dillon as its first president. 
Out of this organization ten years later came the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, which in subsequent 
years developed into one of the greatest financial insti- 
tutions in the country. 

As New York was the great entrep6t for aliens, the 
Legislature, by act of 5 May, 1847, created the Board 
of Emigration of the State of New York to protect 
from fraud and imposition alien passengers arriving at 
New York, and to care and provide for the helpless 
among them. The president of the Irish Emigrant 
Society was ex-officio a member of this commission, 
and at Castle Garden, which became the official land- 
ing depot, its agents were recognized officially in their 
arrangements for the care of the incoming immigrant. 
In addition to looking out for the welfare of the immi- 
grants, a banking department was organized by the 
society to transmit money to Europe, to secure pas- 
sage tickets over the ocean and the railways, to ex- 


change the money brought in by the immigrants, and 
safeguard their material interests generally. In this 
way many millions of dollars, as well as several mil- 
lions of immigrants, have been safely cared for through 
the instrumentality of this society. The discounts 
and commissions in these financial transactions paid 
its expei^sand left a surplus which is given in charity, 
so that it will benefit either the immigrants or their 
descendants. The law by which the State of New 
York established the Commissioners of Emigration 
was declared by the Supreme Court, in May, 1876, an 
unconstitutional regulation of commerce, and an usur- 
pation of the powers of ("ongress. In the twenty-nine 
years of its existence it had collected by a head-tax 
from the immigrants the sum of $1 1 ,239,329. The re- 
sponsibility of caring for the immigrants was then 
taken over by the Federal Government, in July, 1891. 
The State commission was abolished, (Castle Garden 
abandonc^l, and the United States landing station es- 
tablished on Ellis Island under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department. Here, as under the State con- 
trol, the representatives of the Emigrant Aid Societies 
are accorded all facilities for protecting and assisting 
those who need their help in starting out in the New 
World. 

For the protection of Irish immigrant girls the Mis- 
sion of Our Lady of the Rosary was founded in New 
York in 1881, through the efforts of Charlotte Grace 
O’Brien, daughter of William Smith O’Brien, the Irish 
patriot of 1848. At her solicitation — she was not un- 
til several years later a Catholic — (Cardinal McCloskey 
appointed the Rev. John J. Riordan chaplain at Castle 
Garden, and he l)egan there the work of the mission 
which exercises a moral influence over the steamship 
companies to protect the girls on board their vessels, 
and watches over and assists the girls at the landing 
depot. I>om its opening to the end of 1908, fully 
100,000 girls were cared for by the mission, all free of 
charge. It is supported by voluntary contributions. 

The increase of immigration having thus been recog- 
nized as a fact calling for charitable action, the Ger- 
man Society of New York offered advice and syste- 
matic assistance to German immigrants, but took no 
int (‘rest in their religious welfare. Its president was ex 
officio a member of the Shite Emigration Commission. 
In 1866, at the Catholic Congress held at Trier, Peter 
Paul Cahensly, a prominent merchant of Limburg, 
l*russia, suggested the establishment of the St. Raph- 
ael Society for the systematic protection of German 
emigrants, both at the point of departure and the port 
of landing. Three years later the plan was adopted at 
the (Congress which met at Bamberg in Bavaria, and 
w'as taken up with much energy throughout Germany. 
Connexion with the United States was establish^ 
through the Central Verein, wliich, at its convention in 
New York, in 1868, created a committee of five for 
emigrant affairs. The agents of this boc^ looked after 
the affairs of the immigrants at New York, but re- 
ceived only a waning support from their fellow Ger- 
mans. In 1883 Peter Paul Cahensly crossed the ocean 
to New York, travelling, as Miss O^Brien had done, in 
the steerap, so that he might learn by personal ex- 
perience the wants and hardships of the immigrant. 
At his suggestion a branch of the St. Raphael Society 
was formea in New York, with Bishop Winand M. 
Wigger of Newark as its president. Not much prog- 
ress was made by this 8<x?iety until 1882, when the 
Rev. John Reuland was sent over from Germany to 
managje its bureau at New York. As an adjunct to it, 
a hospice called the Leo House was established under a 
separate corporation in 1889. It cost $95,000. The 
Sisters of St. Ames have charge of the Leo Hoii.se, 
which is the residence of the chaplain in attendance on 
the German immigrants. From 1889 to 1 Noveml>er, 
1908, there were 51,719 immigrants cared for by the 
St. Raphael Society. Since the decline of German im- 
migration after 1895, the Leo House has also enter- 
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tained natives of France, Poland, Bohemia, and other 
Slavonic sections of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 
The St. Raphael Society has its ^ents at Bremen, 
Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterc^m, Havre, Liverpool, 
and London, representative in every diocese in Clor- 
many, and correspondents in all the large cities of the 
United States and of South America. 

The Austrian Society of New York was founded in 
1898 by a number of former Austrians to aid the newly 
arrived immigrants at Ellis Island, and to maintain a 
home under its supervision for the purpose of boarding 
them free of charge. Those who can afford it pay a 
nominal fee. Advice and help to employment is given 
free not only to the newcomers, but also to Austrians 
who have been in the country for any length of time. 
The Society is supported by the dues of the members 
and by donations including an annual subsidy of 
$5000 from the Austrian Government. Among the 
members are twenty-one priests. The Austrian Soci- 
ety employs three agents at Ellis Island ; one of them 
is the missionary who pleads before the board of in- 
quiry for the unfortunate detained, cares for the sick, 
and looks after the spiritual needs of all. In the ten 
years of its existence 721,631 persons were entertained 
at its immigrant house. To maintain the Catholic 
character of the home and of the Austrian Society at 
large^ as originally intended by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, it has from the start been chiefly interested in the 
Catholic immigrants, but all others are welcome to its 
care and facilities. 

Polish priests ministering in the Eastern section of 
the United States established at New York, in 1803, 
the St. Joseph’s Society, for the aid and care of the im- 
migrants of that nationality. Its chaplain and agents 
work on the same lines as those of other societies of the 
Government landing station. Its home is in charge of 
the Filician Sisters, and its accommodations are free. 
Its support is derived from voluntary contributions 
and a yearly grant of $1000 from the Austrian (Jovern*- 
ment on account of the Poles from Galicia who may 
seek the assistance of the home. 

Under the auspices of the Fathers of Mercy the 
Jeanne d’Arc Horae for the protection of French immi- 
grant women was opened in 1895, in New York. It 
was founded through the generosity of Miss C. T. 
Smith, who gave the home as a memorial of her mother 
Mrs. Jeanne Durand Smith. Two years later the 
Sisters of Divine Providence took charge of it, and they 
have since managed its affairs. Since its establisli- 
ment G800 women have received its care. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The inmates pay 
if they can, most of them are taken care of gratui- 
tously. Employment is found for them and they 
are taught useful domestic arts. 

As part of the great work in behalf of Italian immi- 
grants undertaken by Bishop Scalabrini of Piacenza, 
Italy, members of his Congregation of St. Charles lior- 
romeo established the Society of St. Raphael for Ital- 
ian Immigrants at New York in 1891. Its home is 
managed by the Sisters of Charity (Pallottine). Only 
women and children are kept there; men are given 
meals and advice, but lodge elsewhere. The chaplain 
and agent meet the immigrants at Ellis Island. A 
branch of this society was organized at Boston, in 
1902. In Deceml>er, 1908, Archbishop Blenk of New 
Orleans appointed an Italian priest as chaplain to look 
after immigrants from Italy and open a home for them. 
Work here is carried on by the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 

The Society for Italian Immiji^ants is a secular cor- 
poration organized in New York in 1901 for the aid and 
protection of immigrants. It lias no religious affili- 
ations. The Italian government makes it an annual 
appropriation equal to the amount received from all 
other sources, and its income is derived from the sul)- 
scriptions of those interested in philanthropic work. 
Its home has accommodations for 200. It has 


founded four schools in Italian labour camps to pre- 
vent the demoralization usually attending those com- 
mimities. The enormous volume of Italian immigra- 
tion during recent years may be realized from the Tact 
that from 1880 to 1908 it amounted to 2,500,000. In 
1857 it was about 1000; in 1880 it was 12,000; in 1907, 
286,000. It is estimated that 250,000 aliens arrived 
in the United States between 1789 and 1820. From 
1820, when the official records begin, to the end of the 
fiscal year, 30 June, 1907, the number of immigrants 
arriving was 25,985,237. 

The Association for the Protection of Belgian and 
Dutch Immigrants was organized 4 June, 1907^ at 
Chicago, Illinois, by priests in char^ of congregations 
in various sections of the United States, made up of 
those nationalities. Other priests interested in the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the Catholic immi- 
grants from Belgium and Holland assisted in its 
progress. 

U. S. Cath. Hist. 8oc., Recordu and Studies (New York, Jan. 
1899), I, pt. I: The Am. Cnthol^r II w/. Researches (Philadelphia, 
July, 1901); Crimmins, Early Celeitrat%cns of St Patrick's Day 
(New York, 1902); Schwbnningkr, Katholikentag, Central 
Veretn, Raphael's Verein, Leo Ifaus (New York, 1890); Annual 
Reports of the various Emigrant Aid Societies; Reports of the 

U. 8. Industrial Commission on Immigration; Walker, Re - 

striction of Immigration in The Atlantic Monthly, LXXVII, 23; 
McNicholar, The Need of Amencari Priests for the Italian Mis- 
sions in Ecrles. Review (Philadelphia, Dec., 1908); Lynch, In 
the Italian Quarter of New York in The Messenger (New York, 
1901), 115-120. Thomas F. Meehan. 

Emiliani, Girolamo, Saint. See Jerome Emilian, 
Saint. 

Emly, Diocese of. See Cashel. 

Exnly» Loud. See Monsell, William. 

Emmanuel (Sept., *Eg/iai^ouT)X; Ileb. A. 

V. , Immanuel) signifies “GckI with us” (Matt., i, 
23), and Ls the name of the child predicted in Is., vii, 
14: Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
and his name shall be called Emmanuel ”. The vari- 
ous views advanced as to the identity of the child can- 
not be fully explained and discussed here; the follow- 
ing observations must suffice: (1) The child is not a 
merely ideal or metaphorical pt'rson; he cannot be 
identified with the regenerate people of Israel (HofF- 
maim), nor with religious faith (Porter), for “he shall 
eat butter and honey”. (2) The Prophet docs not re- 
fer to a child in general, but points to an individual 
(cf. Roorda, Kuenen, W. R. Smith, Smend, Dulim, 
Cheyne, Marti); both text and context require this. 
(3) The child is not a son of the Prophet Isaias (cf . llit- 
zig, Rcuss); Is. viii, 1-4, shows that the Prophet’s son 
has a name different from that of Emmanuel. (4) 
The child is not a son of Achaz (cf. Lagarde, Mc- 
Curdy); for Ezechias did not possess the most essen- 
tial characteristics of Emmanuel as described by 
Isaias. (5) The Emmanuel is the Mossias foretoKl in 
the other prophecies of Isaias. In Is., viii, S, Palestine 
is called the land of Emmanuel, though in other pas- 
sages it is termed the land or the inheritance of 'V ali- 
weh (Is., xiv, 2, 25; xlvii, 6; Osee, ix, 3; Jer., ii, 7; xii, 
14; etc.), so that Emmanuel and Yahweli arc identi- 
fied. Again, in the Hebrew text of Is., viii, 9, 10, the 
Prophet predicts the futility oi all the enemies’ 
schemes against Palestine, because of Emmanuel. In 
ix, 0, 7, the characteristics of the child Emmanuel are 
so clearly descrilKid tliat w^e can doubt no longer of his 
Messianic mission. The eleventh chapter pictures the 
Messianic blessings which the child Emmanuel will 
bring upon the earth. Moreover, St. Matthew (i, 23) 
expressly identifies the Emmanuel with Jesus the 
Messias, and ('hristian tradition has constantly taught 
the same doctrine. 

The (jjuestion why the Messias was called Emman- 
uel, or ^ God with us”, admits of a double answer: the 
name is a pledge of Divine help, and also a description 
of the nature of the Messias. King Achaz had not be- 
lieved the Prophet’s first promise of deliverance from 
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his enemies, Rasin, King of Syria, and Phacee, King of 
Israel (Is., vii, 1-9). And when the Prophet tried a 
second time to restore his confidence, Achaz refused to 
ask for the aim which (Jod was ready to grant in con- 
firmation of the prophetic promise (vii, 10-12). The 
Prophet, therefore, forces, in a way, King Achaz to 
confide in God, showing that the Messias, the hope of 
■^srael and the glory of the house of David, implies by 
his very name ** Emmanuel or “ God witli us **, the 
Divine presence among his people. A number of the 
Fathers, e. g. St. Irenseus. Lactantius, St. Epiphanius, 
St. Chrysostom, and Tlieodoret, regard the name 
“ Emmanuel not merely as a pledge of Divine assist- 
ance, but also as an expression of tlie mystery of the 


the Gospel, (Luke, xxiv, 13-35), where Christ mani- 
fested Hiinself to two of H is Disciples. Such is, indeed, 
the tradition of the Church of Jerusalem, attested as 
early as the fourth century by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Titus of Bostra, and St. Jerome, a tradition confirmed 
by all pilgrims, at least to the time of the Crusades; 
it may even date back to the third century, to Julius 
Africanus and Origen. It is also supported by many 
Biblical commentaries, some of whicri are as old as the 
fourth or the fifth century; in these the Emmaus of 
the Gospel is said to have stood at 160 stadia from 
Jerusalem, the modern ^Am’was being at 176 stadia. 
In spite of its antiquity, this tradition does not seem 
to be well founded. Most manuscripts and versions 


Incarnation by virtue of which the Messias will be place ICmmaiis at only sixty stadia from Jerusalem, 

** ririA in \rarv fXtxtxiA 1 ll__ 



“God with up’' in very deed. 

Hagen, Lexicon Biblicum (Paris, 1907), II, 170; MANOENOTin 
Via . Did. dr la Bible, s. v ; CoND^MIN, Le Livrc d'Jsaic (}*ans, 
1905), pp. 62-67; Skisenbergek in KircfierUex , a. v.; Knab- 
ENBAi'BK. ErklUruno des Propheten htntis (PrcilnirK, 1881), p. 
125; li)KM, ('omnn ntanua in laaiam prophetam (Paris. 1887). 

1, 185sqq,; Cheynk in 

Kncydopirdia Btbliea 
(New York, 1905), 11. 

2162 sqq. 

A. J. Maas. 


Emmaus, a titular 
see in Palsestinii 
Prima, suffragan of 
Cicsarea. It is men- 
tioned for the first 
time in 166-165 n.r., 
when Judas Maeha- 
beus defeated there 
the army of (lor- 
gias (I Mach., iii, 40, 
iv, 25). A little later 
the Syrian general 
Baechides fortified 
and garrisoned it 
(Josephus, Ant. Jud., 
Xlll,i, 3). InA.n. 4, 
during the rebellion 
of Athrongius against 
the Homans, tlie in- 
habitants left their 
city, which was, 


The Supper at Emmaus 
Carpaccio, San Salvatore, Venice 


and they are more numerous and generally more 
ancient than those of the former group. It seems, 
therefore, very probable that the number 160 is a cor- 
rection of Origen and his school to make the Gospel 
text agree with the Palestinian tradition of their time. 

Moreover, the dis- 
tance of 160 stadia 
would imply about 
six hours' walk, 
which is inadmis- 
sible, for the Dis- 
ciples had only gone 
out to the country 
and could return to 
Jersualem before the 
gates were shut 
(Mark, xvi, 12 ; Luke, 
xxiv, 33). Finally, 
the Emmaus of the 
Gospel is said to be 
a village, while *Am- 
'wos was the flourish- 
ing capital of a “ top- 
archy''. Josephus 
(Ant. Jud., VII, vi, 
6) mentions at sixty 
stadia from Jerusa- 
lem a village called 
T Emmaus Ammaus, where Ves- 

miore, Venice pasian and Titus sta- 

tioned 800 veterans. 


nevertheless, destroyed by Varus (Josephus, “Ant. This is evidently the Emmaus of the Gospel. But it 
Jiul.’'XVlI, X, 7-9; Idem, “Bel. Jud.", II, iv, 3). It must have been destroyed at the time of the revolt 
soon rose again, for Josephus (Bel. Jud,, III, iii, 5) and of Bar-Cocheba (a. d. 132-35) under Hadrian, and its 


Pliny (Hist, nat., V, xiv) rank it amongst the “top- 
archies" of the eoiintry. Vespasian took it at the 
iH'ginning of his campaign against the Jews, stationed 
a legion in the neighbourhood, and named it Nicopolis 
(Sozorn., Hist, eccl., V, xxi). According to Eusebius 
and St. Jerome, this name W'as given to it only in 223, 
by Julius Africanus, its governor and most illustrious 
son, aiul thiit is the name commonly used by Christian 
writers. Here a spring in which Christ is said to 
have washed His feet, and which was reputed to 
cure all diseases, was closed up by order of Julian the 
Apostate (Sozom., Hist, eccl., V, xxi). Four Greek 
liishops are known, from the fourtli to the sixth cen- 
tury (Le<iuien, Or. christ.. Ill, 593). At the liegin- 
ning of the Arab conquest the plague broke out in the 
city, and the inhabitants fled; they must have soon 
returned, however, for Emmaus remained a very im- 
portant town. It was the last station of the Crusa- 
ders on their way to Jerusalem in June, 1099. Eubel 
(Hierarch, eath., II, 223) hiis a list of eleven I^tin 
titular bishops, but only for the fifteenth century. 
To-day ‘Am 'was (the native name) is a Mussulman 
village about ei^teen miles fnim Jerusalem, on the 
road to Jaffa. There are still visible ruins of a beauti- 
ful basilica built in the fourth or the fifth century, and 
repaired by the Crusaders. Near ^Am'was, at El- 
Atroun, the Trappists founded a priory in 1890. 

In the opinion of many ‘Am 'was is the Emmaus of 


site was unknown as early as the third century. Ori- 
gen and his friends merely placed the Gospel Emmaus 
at Nicopolis, the only Emmaus knowm at their time. 
The identifications of Koubeibeh, Abou Gosh, Koulo- 
nieh, Beit Mizzeh, etc. with Emmaus, as proposed by 
some modern scholars, are inadmissible. 

Uei.anu, Paloestina (Utrecht, 1714), 425-30, 758-60; Pales* 
tine Krploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1876, 1879, 1881, 
1883, 1884, 1885, etc.; Babhi, Emmaus, cititi della Palestina 
(Tunn, 1888); Bt’Bselli, L’ Emmaus evangeltco (Milan, 188.5); 
IloM i:\iniELLi, L' Emmaus della Palestina (Ijeghorn, 1889); 
Guillemot, Emmaus* Xicopol is (Pans, 1886); Schifferh, 
Amwas, da.^ Emmaus des hi. Lucas, 100 Stadien von Jerusalem 
(Freiburg mi Br , 1890); Pevue biblique (1893), 26-40; 
KAhTF;REN', Emmails* Nicopolis et les auteurs arabes, tbid. (1892), 
80-99, 645-649; Heidet in Did. de la Bible 8. v.; Mfistkr- 
mann, L’eghse dWmouas, VEmmaus-Nteopolu* et l\ghse de 
Qpubciheh, VEmmatls de saint Luc (Jerusalem. 1902); V^ilhe in 
Echos d' Orient (1902), 407-409; Vincent, Les ruincs d'Amivns 
in Revua biblique (1903), 571-M 

S. Vailiie. 

Bmmeram, Saint, Bishop of Poitiers and missionary 
to Bavaria, b. at Poitiers in the first half of tlie seventh 
century; martyred at Ascheim (Bavaria) towards the 
end of the same century. Of a noble family of Aqui- 
taine, he received a good education and was ordained 
priest. According to some authors EiniiuTam occu- 
ied the See of Poitiers, but this cannot be verified, for 
is name does not appear among the Bishops of Poi- 
tiers. He probably held the see for a short time, from 
the death of Dido (date unknown) to the episcopate 
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of Ansoaldus (674). Having heard that the inhabi- 
tants of Bavaria were still idolaters, he determined 
to carry the light of the Faith to them. Ascending the 
Loire, crossing the Black Forest, and going down the 
Danube, he reached Ratisbon in a region then gov- 
erned bv the Duke Theodo. For three years he 
laboured, in Bavaria, preaching and converting the 
people, acquiring also a renown for holiness. He then 
turned his steps towards Rome, to visit the tombs of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, but after a five days^ journey, at 
a place now called Kleinhelfendorf, south of Munich, 
he was set upon by envoys of the Duke of Bavaria 
who tortured him cruelly. He died shortly afterwards 
at Ascheim, about fifteen miles distant. The cause of 
this attack and the circumstances attending his death 
are not known. According to the legend related by 
Aribo, Bishop of Freising, the first to write a life of St. 
Emmeram, Ota, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, who 
had been seduced by Sigipaldus, an important per- 
sona^ of her father^s court, fearing ner father^s 
wrath, confessed her fault to the bishop. Moved with 
compassion, he advised her to name himself, whom 
every one respected, as her seducer, and it was in con- 
sequence of this accusation that Theodo ordered him 
to oe followed and put to death. The improbability of 
the tale, the details of the saint^s mart^dom, which 
are certainly untrue, and the fantastic account of the 
prodigies attending his death show that the writer, 
infected by the pious mania of his time, simply added 
to the facts imaginary details supposed to redound 
to the glory of the martyr. 

All that is known as to the date of the saint ^s death 
is that it took place on 22 September, some time be- 
fore St. Rujjert’s arrival in Bavaria (696). At Klcin- 
helfendorf, where he was tortured, there stands to-day 
a chapel of St. Emmeram, and at Ascheim, where he 
died, 18 also a martyr^s chapel built in his honour. His 
remains were removed to Ratisbon and interred in the 
church of St. Cleorge, from which they were trans- 
ferred about the middle of theeighthcentury by Bishop 
Gawibaldus to a church dedicated to the saint. This 
church having been destroyed by fire in 1642, the 
saint body was found under the altar in 1645 and 
was encased in a magnificent reliquary. The relics, 
which were canonically recognized by Bishop Ignaz de 
Senestrez in 1833, are exposed for the veneration of 
the faithful every year on 22 September. It is im- 
possible to prove that Emmeram occupied the See of 
Ratisbon, for the official episcopal list begins with the 
above-mentioned Gawibaldus, who was consecrated by 
St. Boniface in 739 and died in 764. 

SuTSKENs, Comment pr(cv. in Acta SS. (1757), Sept , VI, 
454-74; Die neuenideckte Confeasio deft hi. Emmeram zu Regens- 
burg, in R<im Quartalschr., IX (1895), 1-55; Sepp, Anoonis 
episcopi Frisingensts vita Emmerammi authentica, in Anal. 
Bolland. (Brussels), VII (1889), 211-55. 

L6on Clugnet. 

Emmeram, Abbey of Saint, a Benedictine monas- 
tery at Ratisbon (Regensburg), named after its tradi- 
tional founder, the patron saint of the city. The ex- 
act date of foundation is unknown. St. Emmeram 
flourished in the middle of the seventh century and 
662 is given by most authorities as the approximate 
date of the establishment of this monastery. Its be- 
ginnings were connected with a chapel in which cer- 
tain much venerated relics were preserved, and 
which, in 697, was enlarged and Ijeautified by Theo- 
do, Duke of Bavaria, who built at the same time 
a new monastery for Benedictine monks, of which 
Appollonius was first abbot. It was still further cn- 
lar^d by Charlemagne about the year 8(X) and en- 
dowed with extensive possessions and many privi- 
leges. When 8t. Boniface, in 739, divided Bavaria 
into four dioceses, the first Bishop of Ratisbon fixed 
his see at the Abbey of St. Emmeram, but later on it 
was removed by a subsequent bishop to the old (’athe- 
dral of St. Stephen, which stands beside the present 


one. In 830, the then bishop obtained from Louis, 
King of Bavaria, the administration of the abbey for 
himself and his successors, and for upwards of a hun- 
dred years the Bishops of Ratisbon ruled the monas- 
tery as well as the diocese, but in 968 St. Wolfgang 
restored its independence and from that time for- 
ward it enjoyed the rule of its own abbots. For 
some centuries it was customary to elect as bishop a 
canon of St. Stephen's and a monk of St. Emmeram 's 
alternately. Many of the early bishops of Ratisbon 
were buried in the abbey church and tneir tombs are 
still to be seen there, as also is that of the Emperor 
Arnulph (d. 899). The abbots held the rank of princes 
of the Empire, and as such had a seat in tne Im- 
perial Diets. The present church, which is a Roman- 
esque basilica, dates from the thirteenth century, but 
was restored in a somewhat debased style in the 
eighteenth. It is one of the few German churches 
with a detached bell-tower. The cloisters date from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and are in a 
fair state of preservation. The monastery was sup- 
pressed early in the nineteenth century and in 1809 
the conventual buildings became the palace of the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis, hereditary postmaster- 
general of the old German Empire, whose family still 
(1909) reside there. The cloister garth, in the centre 
of which is a modern mortuary ciiapel, is now used 
as the family burial-place. 

MiaNK, Diet. de» Abbayea (PariB, 1856) 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Emmerich, Anne Catherine, an Augustinian nun, 
stigmatic, and ecstatic, b. 8 September, 1774, at 
Flamsche, near Coesfeld, in the Diocese of Munster, 
Westphalia, Germany; d. at Dulmen, 9 February, 1824. 
Her parents, both peasants, were very poor ana pious. 
At twelve she was bound out to a farmer, ana later 
was a vseamstress for several years. Very delicate all 
the time, she was sent to study music, but finding the 
organist’s family very poor she gave them the Tittle 
she had saved to enter a convent, and actually waited 
on them as a servant for several years. Moreover, she 
was at times so pressed for something to eat that her 
mother brought her bread at intervals, parts of which 
went to her master’s family. In her twenty-eight, 
year (1802) she entered the Augustinian convent at 
Agnetenberg, Dulmen. Here she was content to be 
regarded as the lowest in the house. Her zeal, how- 
ever, disturbed the tepid sisters, who were puzzl^ and 
annoyed at her strange powers and her weak health, 
and notwithstanding ner ecstasies in church, cell, or at 
work, treated her w'lth some antipathy. Despite her 
excessive frailty, she discharged her duties cheerfully 
and faithfully. When Jerome Bonaparte closed the 
convent in 1812 she was compelled to find refuge in a 
poor widow's house. In 1813 she lH>came bedndden. 
She foresaw the downfall of Napoleon twelve years in 
advance, and counselled in a mysterious way the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. Even in her childhood the super- 
natural was so ordinary to her that in her innocent 
ignorance she thought all other children enjoyed the 
same favours as she herself did, i. e. to converse famili- 
arly with the Child Jesus, etc. She displayed a mar- 
vellous knowledge when the sick and pcxti came to the 
** bright little sister " seeking aid ; she knew their dis- 
eases and prc8cril>^ remedies that did not fail. By 
nature she was quick and lively and easily moved to 
great sympathy by the sight of the sufferings of others. 
This feeling passed into her spiritual being with the re- 
sult that she prayed and suffered much for the souls of 
Purgatory whom she often saw, and for the salvation 
of sinners whose miseries were known to her even when 
far away. Soon after she was confined to bed (1813) 
the stigmata came externally, even to the marks of the 
thorns. All this she unsuccessfully tried to conceal as 
she had concealed the crosses impressed upon her 
breast. 
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Then followed what she dreaded on account of its 
publicity, an episcopal commission to inquire into her 
-life and the reality of th^ wonderful signs. The ex- 
amination was very strict, as the utmost care was 
necessary to furnish no pretext for ridicule and insult 
on the part of the enemies of the Church. The vicar- 
general, the famous Overberg, and three physicians 
conducted the investigation with scrupulous care and 
became convinced of the sanctity of the “ pious Beg- 
uine as she was called, and the genuineness of her stig- 
mata. At the end of 1818 God granted partially her 
earnest prayer to be relieved of the stigmata, and the 
wounds in her hands and feet closed, but the others re- 
mained, and on Good Friday were all wont to reopen. 
In 1819 the government sent a committee of investiga- 
tion which (liscliarged its commission most bnitally. 
Sick unto death as she was, she was forcibly removed 
to a large room in another house and kept under the 
strictest surveillance dav and night for three weeks, 
away from all her friends except her confeasor. She 
was insulted, threatened, and even flattered, hut in 
vain. The commission departed without finding any- 
thing suspicious, and remained silent until its president, 
taunted about his reticence, declared that there was 
fraud, to which the obvious reply was: In what respect? 
and why delay in publishing it? About this time 
Klemens Brentano, the famous poet, wjis induced to 
visit her; to his great amazement she recctgnized him, 
and told him he had been pointed out to her as the 
man w'ho was to enable her to fulfil Ciod’s command, 
namely, to write down for the good of innumerable 
souls the revelations made to her. He took down 
briefly in writing the main points, and, as she spoke the 
Westphalian dialect, he immediately rewrote tJiem in 
ordinary German. He would read wdiat he wrote to 
her, and change and efface until she gave her complete 
approval. Like so many others, he was won by her 
evident purity, her exceeding humility and patience 
under sufferings indescribable. With Overberg, 
Sailer of Ratisnon, Olement Augustus of Gologne, 
Stoll>erg, Louisa Ilensel, etc. he roATrcnced her as a 
chosen bride of Ghrist. 

In 1833 appeared the first-fruits of Brentano’s toil, 
“The Dolorous Ba-ssion of Our Lord Jesus Ohrist ac- 
cording to the Meditations of Anne Oatherine Emme- 
rich ” (Sulzbach) . Brentano prepared for publication 
“The Life of The Blessed Virgin Mary^’, but this ap- 
peared at Munich only in 1852. From the M8. of 
Brentano Father Schmoeger published in three vol- 
umes “The Life of Our Lord^’ (Ratisbon, 1858-80), 
and in 1881 a large illustrated edition of the same. 
The latter also wrote her life in two volumes (Freiburg, 
1867-70, new edition, 1884). Her visions go into de- 
tails, often slight, which give them a vividness that 
strongly holds the reader’s interest as one gmphic 
scene follows another in rapid succession as if visible to 
the physical eye. Other mystics are more concerned 
with ideas, she with events; others stop to meditate 
aloud and to guide the reader’s thoughts, she lets the 
facts speak for themselves with the simplicity, brev- 
ity, and security of a Gospel narrative. Her treat- 
ment of that difficult subject, the twofold nature of 
Christ, is admirable. His humanity stands out clear 
and distinct, but through it shines always a gleam of 
the Divine. The rapid and silent spread of her w'orks 
through Germany, France, Italy, and elsewdiere speaks 
well for their merit. Strangely enough they produc^ 
no controversy. Dom Gu6ranger extolls tlieir merits 
in the highest terms (Le Monde, 15 April, 1860). 

Sister Emmerich lived during one of the saddest and 
least glorious pi'riods of the Church’s history, when 
revolution triumphed, impiety flourished, and several 
of the fairest provinces of its domain w'ere overrun by 
infidels and cast into such ruinous confusion that the 
Faith seemed about to be completely extinguished. 
Her mission in part seems to have been by her prayers 
and sufferings to aid in restoring Church discipline, es- 


pecially in Westphalia, and at the same time to 
strengthen at least the little ones of the flock in their 
belief. Besides all this she saved many souls and re- 
called to the Christian world that the supernatural is 
around about it to a degree sometimes forgotten. A 
rumour that the bo<ly was stolen caused her grave to 
be opened six weeks after her death. The body was 
found fresh, without any sigjn of corruption. In 1892 
the process of her beatification was introduced by the 
Bishop of Munster. 

Wegenkh, tr. McGowan, Sinter Anne Katharine Emmerich 
(New York, 1907) ; dk Oazaijbb, Life of A. (\ Emmenrh prefixed 
to the 2d ed of The Dolorous Passion of Our Lord (London, 
1907); Urbane in Kirchenlexikon, a. v.; Miqne, Diet, demys^ 
tique chrHienne (Paris, 1858). 

E. P. Graham. 

Empiricism (Lat. emfiirismus, the standpoint of a 
system based on experience). — Primarily, and in its 
psychological application, the term signifies the theory 
that the phenomena of consciousness are simply the 
product of sensuous experience, i. e. of sensations vari- 
ously associated and arranged. It is thus distin- 
guisned from Nativism or Innatism. Secondarily, 
and in its logical (epistemological) usage, it designates 
the theory that all human knowledge is derived ex- 
clusively from experience, the latter term meaning, 
either explicitly or implicitly, external sense-percepts 
and internal representations and inferences exclusive 
of any supemrganic (immaterial) intellectual factor. 
In this connexion it is opposed to Intellectualism, 
Rationalism, Apriorism. The two usages evidently 
designate but two inseparable aspects of one and the 
same theory, the epistemological being the application 
of the psychological to the problem of knowledge. 

p]mpincLsm appears in the history of philosophy in 
three principal forms: (1) Materialism, (2) Sensism, and 
(3) Positivism. 

(1) Materialimi in its crudest shape was taught by 
the ancient atomists (Democritus, Leucippus, Epicu- 
rus, Lucretius), wdio, reducing the sum of all reality to 
atoms and motion, taught tliat experience, whereof 
they held know ledge to be constituted, is generated by 
images reflected from material objects through the 
sensory organs into the soul. The soul, a mere com- 

C lex us of the finest atoms, perceives not the objects 
ut their effluent ima^s. With modem materi^ists 
(Helvetiius, d’Holbach, Diderot, Feuerbach, Mole- 
schott, Buchner, Vogt, etc.), knowledge is accounted 
for either by cerebral secretion or by motion; while 
Hitckcl looks on it as a physiological process effected 
by certain brain cells. Avenarius, W illy, Mach, etc. 
subtilize this process so far as to reduce all experience 
to internal (empirio-criticism). 

(2) Sensiftm. — All materialists are of course sen- 
sists. Though the converse is not the case, nevertW 
less, by denying any essential difference between 
sensations and ideas (intellectual states), sensism 
logically involves materialism. Sensism, which is 
found with Emp^ocles and Protagoras amongst the 
ancients, was given its first systematic form by 
Locke (d. 1704), though Bacon (d. 162G) and Hobbes (d. 
1 679) had prepared the dato. Locke derives all simple 
ideas from external experience (sensations), all com- 
pound ideas (modes, substances, relations) from in- 
ternal experience (reflection). Substance and cause 
are simply associations of subjective phenomena : uni- 
versal ideas are mere mental figments. Locke admits 
the existence, though he denies the demonstrability, in 
man of an immaterial and immortal principle, the soul. 
Berkeley (d. 1753), accepting the teaching of l^cke 
that ideas are only transfigured sensations, subject i- 
vizes not only the sensible or secondary qualities of 
matter {aenswilia moprUiy e. g. colour and sound) as 
his predecessor haa done, but also the primary quali- 
ties (aensibilia communiaf extension, space, etc.), 
which Locke held to l>e objective. Berkeley denies the 
objective basis of universal ideas and indeed of the 
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whole material universe. The reality of things he 
places in their being perceived (esse m eat j^cipi), and 
this “p)erceivedness’' is effected in the mind by God, 
not by the object or subject. He still retains the sub- 
stance-reality of the human soul and of spirits gener- 
ally, God included. Hume (d. 1776) agrees with his 
two empiricist predecessors in teaching that the mind 
knows only its own subjective organic impressions, 
whereof ideas are but the images. The supersensible 
is therefore unknowable; the principle of causality is 
resolved into a mere feeling of successiveness of phe- 
nomena; its necessity is reduced to a subjective feeling 
resulting from uniform association experienced in con- 
sciousness, and the spiritual essence or substantial 
being of the soul is dissipated into a series of conscious 
states. Lockers sensism was taken up by Condillac 
(d. 1780), who eliminated entirely the subjective fac- 
tor (Lockers ^'reflection”) and sought to explain all 
cognitional states by a mere mechanical, passive trans- 
formation of external sensations. The French sensist 
retained the spiritual soul, but his followers disposed 
of it as Hume had done with the Berkeleian soul relic. 
The Herbartians confound the image with the idea, 
nor does Wundt make a clear distinction between 
primitive concepts (empirische Begnjje, representations 
of individual objects) and the image: " Henken ist 
Phantasieien m Begriffen und Phantasieren ist Den- 
ken in Bildem”. 

(3) Positivism. — Positivists, following Comte (d. 
1857), do not deny the supersensible; they declare it 
unknowable; the one source of cognition, they claim, 
is sense-experience, experiment, and induction from 

E hcnomcna. John Stuart Mill (d. 1S70), following 
lume, reduces all knowledge to series of conscious 
states linked by empirical associations and enlarged 
by inductive processes. The mind has no certitude of 
an external world, but only of "a permanent possi- 
bility of sensations’’ and antecedent and anticipated 
feelings. Spencer (d. 1903) makes all knowledge rela- 
tive. The actual existence of things is their f>ersist- 
ence in consciousness. Consciousness contains only 
subjective feelings. The relative supposes the abso- 
lute, but the latter is unknowable to us; it is the object 
of faith and religion (Agnosticism). All things, mind 
included, have resulted from a cosmical process of 
mechanical evolution wherein they are still involved; 
hence all concepts and principles arc in a continuous 
flux. 

The Teaching oj Catholic Philosophy is that sense- 
experience is a source, and indeed the primary source, 
of human knowledge, but it holds that there arc other 
sources beyond sensations. There is nothing in the 
intellect that had not its birth in sense; this is 
one of the generalizations of the School. Moreover, 
though every intellectual act is accompanied by sen- 
sory motion, and especially by some sense representa- 
tion (phantasma) evoked in the imagination, never- 
theless sensation and sensuous representation (phan- 
tasma, image) differ essentially from the idea 
produced in and by the intellect, which is an imma- 
terial, supersensuous and superorganic power or 
faculty. The theory here proposed may be called 
empirico-intellectualism since it conjoins a sensuous 
factor with the purely intellectual or immaterial 
agency in the genesis of knowledge. Its bases are as 
follows: (a) Ideas represent the natures or essences of 
things, not the mere sensuous qualities, the phenom- 
ena of things, but the underlying subject and cause 
thereof, e. g. substance, life, cause, truth, etc.; while 
ideas of sensuous qualities as such represent them in 
the abstract and as universal, e. g. light, (b) The mind 
possesses ideas of things (substances and accidents) 
immaterial, invisible, possible, and impossible, etc., 
e. g. ideas of God, spirit, etc. — ideas which cannot be 
formed from purely sensuous presentations or images, 
(c) We make clear-cut distinctions between the essen- 
tial and accidental or contingent properties and attri- 


butes of things, (d) Every predicate idea represents 
not a congeries of sensuous qualities, but what the 
subject is (its essence), under some particular aspect. 
Now none of these peculiarities of the idea can be dis- 
covered in any sensation or image, which always rep- 
resents sensuous phenomena, existent and concrete. 
Locke’s "reflection” and Condillac’s “processes of 
association” will not suffice to transmute sensations 
into ideas, since these two states are essentially, be- 
cause objectively (representatively), different. Posi- 
tivists inadvertently slip in an irnmaterial agency, 
whereby indeed they beg the question when they ap- 
peal to induction to explain the genesis of knowledge; 
the inductive pnxjess involves universal abstract prin- 
ciples ami logical law's which are constituted of ideas 
that essentially transcend sensations. The supersen- 
suous character of ideas follows equally from their 
“extension” or range of applicability. Ideas as 
representative of essences, are available as predicates, 
and are the terms w'hcreof absolutely universal princi- 
ples are constituted. Hence ideas are universal, 
whereas sensations and images can represent only 
objects that affect the sensory organs, i. e. individual, 
physically existing objects. Moreover, ideas represent 
objects as abstract — physically abstract, e. g. individ- 
ual sensible qualities; mathematically abstract, e. g. 
extension and number; 7neia physically abstract, e. g. 
natur(‘, entity, substance, truth, etc. And iiuleed un- 
less ideas w ere of the abstraet there could l>e no science, 
physical, mathematical, or philosophical; all these 
sciences consider their objects apart from concrete 
individual determinations. No intellectual judgment 
whats(H‘ver would be possible, since every predicate is 
a generalized term and hence in some degree al)- 
stract. Sensation cannot represent an abstract object ; 
for though the sight, e. g., perceives colour apart from 
sound, nevertheless (a) no sense can abstract from the 
sul/ject-matt(T — from the existence and individuality 
of its proi)(‘r object; the eye does not see colour as 
sucliandanstracled. but the coloured object physically 
and individually existing — (b) no sense can abstract 
from its proper object (its appropriate stimulus or 
object-quality), nor from its common object (quan- 
tity, the extended object), (c) a fortiori, no sense can 
perceive one dimension of extension or a mathema- 
tical point, or things non-existent, or abstract forms 
like man and humanity. 

Nor does the common imago suffice to explain the 
univ(*rsal idea as Locke an<l the Herbartians suppose, 
for the common image, though indistinct, remains 
always in some w\ay concrete and sensible; since the 
imagination as primarily reiirotluctive can represent 
only what the senses have reported. (Consciousness 
attests this; for if the imagination represent e. g. a 
triangle, it is always of some certain size and shape; it 
cannot represent a triangle which is neither rectangu- 
lar, obtuse, nor acute; while the idea of a triangle pre- 
scinds from every size or shape. Besides the image 
there is therefore the thought, the intellectual concept, 
the latter differing essentially from the former. Hence 
the common image is not predicable of the individuals 
distributively, because it is still somehow concrete, 
singular, sensible, material, and represents only qual- 
ity. Nor can it lie predicated as confustuiy lilending 
all its inferiors, because the predicate of a judgment is 
attributed according to comprehension rather than 
extension. At best, moreover, the image is like to 
things; the concept is identical with the subject of 
which it is predicated. According to the empiricists 
the common image results from a comparison of repre- 
sentations, so that what is common to them, i. e. some 
pre-eminent quality, stands as the concept. But the 
intellect would thus have to immediately perceive and 
compare the images, which is impossible; nor could it 
form a concept unless a number of sense perceptions 
and representations of a thing or things of the same 
species had preceded. We know, however, that we 
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immediately form a concept of a thing, even though 
perceived but once. Furthermore, in order to form 
the common image a concept of the object must have 
preceded; for in order to compare similar things we 
must previously have perceived their likeness. Now, 
to perceive their likeness means to perceive some com- 
mon objective aspect wherein the similar things agree, 
while differing in other aspects. But this the senses 
cannot perceive; hence there must precede an intel- 
lectual perception of the note of agreement common to 
the objects represented by the images, i. e. a universal 
idea must precede the common image. The common 
image therefore does not precede but follows the com- 
mon concept, whereof it is a sort of shadow. This is 
specially so in the case of the productive imagination, 
which re-arranges in new forms previously compared 
images and hence supposes reflection and judgment, 
operations which no sense can perform. 

Sensism implies scepticism, (a) For if we do not 
immediately perceive external objects but only our 
subjective sensuous modifications, then, since these 
differ with different individuals (c. g. the varying judg- 
ments of distance, heat, cold, etc., which varying] udg- 
ments retjuire intellectual correction whereof the 
senses are incapable), there could Ijc no ci’rlain and 
objective truth, each individual would be the measure 
of truth, there would be no objective criterion of certi- 
tude, no universal truths, (b) In order to pass from a 
subjective affection to a knowledge of its object we 
must employ the principle of causality. Now, in 
sensism, either the concept of cause is not objective or 
cause is not perceived at all; therefore the principle 
of cau.sality is either rej(‘cted or is jironounced doulit- 
ful. Hence there can be no certitude of the objective 
existence of things. Hume wa.s but logical when he 
deduced univcrsfil scepticism from the theory of 
Locke, 

Sensism involves the destruction of all science, 
(a) Science is the knowledge of things in and by their 
causes; but the senses cannot perceive causes, (b) 
I’ositivists claim that by tlieir method the sciences 
have made wonderful progress, that l)y employing 
observation and induction the laws of nature have 
been discovered. Now, observation of phenomena en- 
tails universfil ideas w hereby tlic phenomena are cla.ssi- 
fied under groups or species, while induction, to be 
legitimate and certain, postulates the principle of 
cau.sality. Therefore the physical sciences suj>posc 
physical abstraction; the mathematical, mathemati- 
cal abstraction, the metaphysical, metaphysical al)- 
straction (primitive, i. e. direct, and reflective; onto- 
logical, logical, psychological). The negation of univer- 
sal, nece.ssury, immutable ideas essentially different 
from sensations means the destruction of even physi- 
cal science, a fortiori of mathematical and philosophi- 
cal sciences. 

Sensism destroys the foundations of morality and 
religion. For, as sensi.stis and positivists admit, their 
thi*ories leave no proof of the soul’s spirituality and 
immortality; of the existence of moral law’, its obliga- 
tion and sanction in a future life; of the existence of 
God and His relation to man. Now', hi.story bears 
witness that these truths are fundamental for man’s 
religious and moral life. 
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Ems, Congress of, a meeting; of the representatives 
of the German Archbishops Friedrich Karl von Krthal 
of Mainz, Maximilian Franz of Cologne, Cleinens \Ven- 
ccslaiis of Trier, and Hieronymus von Colloredo of 
Salzburg, at the little town of Bad-Kms, near Coblenz, 
in August, 1786, for the purpose of protesting against 


papal interference in the exercise of episcopal powers 
and fixing the future relations between these arch- 
bishops and the Roman pontiff. 

The Gallican principles concerning the relation be- 
tween the bishops and the pope, which had been dis- 
seminated in Germany by Hontheim, the Auxiliary 
Bishop of Trier (1748-1790), in his treatise “De statu 
ecclesia? et legitim A, potestate Rom. Pontificis’^ (1763) 
under the pseudonym ^^Febronius”, were shared by 
some of the most influential archbishops of Germany. 
The archbishops became confirmed m the position 
which they took towards the pope by the encourage- 
ment and support of Emperor Joseph II, who arrogated 
to himself both temporal and spiritual jurisdiction. 
As early as 1709 the representatives of the Elector- 
Archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier, at a meeting 
held in Coblenz, had drawn up a list of thirty-one 
articles, most of which were directed against the 
Roman Curia. The proximate occasion of the Con- 
gress of Ems was the erection of an Apostolic nuncia- 
ture in Munich (27 Feb., 1785) and the appointment 
of Zoglio, titular Archbishop of Athens, as nuncio (27 
June), with jurisdiction over the entire territoiy of the 
Elector Karl Theodor, w hich then comprised Bavaria 
with the Rhine Palatinate and the former Duchies 
of Julich and Berg. Pius VI erected this nunciature 
upon the urgent request of the Elector of Bavaria, who 
W'as loath to have parts of his territory under the spirit- 
ual jurisdiction of bishops who, being electors like 
himself, w’ere rather his e(|uals than his subordinates. 
He had previously suggested to the Elector-Arch- 
bishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier to appoint special 
vicars-general for their districts in his territory. 
Upon their refusal he requested Pius VI to erect sepa- 
rate dioceses for his territory, but in deference to the 
wishes of the three elector-archbishops, the pope also 
refused. Finally the Elector of Bavaria asked for the 
above-mentioned nunciature, and despite the protests 
of the archbisliops his wish was granted. 

Meanw'hile Bellisomi, the nuncio at Cologne, W'as 
transferred to Lisbon, and Pacca, the titular Arch- 
bishop of Damietta was appointed to succeed him at 
Cologne. Maximilian Franz, Archbishop of Cologne 
(a brother of Empen)r Joseph II), refused to see him, 
and none of the three elector-archbishops honoured 
his credentials. Despite prote.sts, both Pacca and 
Zoglio began to exercise their powers as nuncios. Rely- 
ing on the support which Emperor Joseph II had 
promised, the three elector-archbishops and the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg planned concerted action against 
Rome and sent their representatives to Ems to hold a 
congress. Von Erthal of Mainz, who w'as the soul of the 
opposition, was represented by his auxiliary bishop 
Valentine Heimes; Maximilian Franz of Cologne, by 
his pri\T councillor Heinrich von Tautphiius ; Clemens 
Wenceslaus of Trier, by his privy coimcillor and offi- 
cial representative in temporal matters, Joseph Lud- 
wig Beck; Colloredo of Salzburg, by his consistorial 
councillor, Johann Michael Bonicke. On 25 August, 
1786, these archiepiscopal representatives signed the 
notorious “Punctation of Ems”, consisting of twenty- 
three articles w'hich aimed at making the German 
archbishops practically independent of Rome. For 
the text of the articles see Miinch, "'Sammlung aller 
klteren und neueren Concordate” (Leipzig, 1831), I, 
404-423. 

Assuming that Christ gave unlimited powder of bind- 
ing and loosing to the Apostles and their successors, 
the bishops, tlie “Punctation” maintains that all 
prerogatives and reservations which w'ere not act ually 
connected with the primacy during the first three cen- 
turies owe their origin to the Pseudo-Isidore decretals, 
universally acknowledged as false, and, hence, that the 
bishops must look upon all interference of the Roman 
Curia with the exercise of their episcopal functions in 
their own dioceses as encroachments on their rights. 
Upon these schismatic principles the four archbishops 
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based their demands, which may be summarized as 
follows: all direct appeals to Rome must be discon- 
tinued; all exempt monasteries must become subject 
to the bishops in whose districts the monasteries are 
situated ; no German monasteries must have generals, 
provincials, or other superiors who do not reside in 
Germany: the bishops need not obtain quinquennial 
faculties from Rome, because by virtue of their office 
they can dispense from abstinence, from matrimonial 
impediments, including the second degree of con- 
sanguinity and the second and first decrees of affinity, 
from solemn religious vows and the obligations result- 
ing from Holy orders ; papal Bulls and ordinances of 
the Roman Curia are oinding in each diocese only 
after the respective bishop has given his placet; all 
Apostolic nunciatures must be abolished ; the manner 
of conferring benefices and the procedure in ecclesias- 
tical lawsuits must be changed in favour of the bishops; 
the episcopal oath must l>e changed so that it shall not 
appear to be the oath of a vassal, etc. 

It may easily be seen that the articles of the " Punc- 
tation^^ lower the papal primacy to a merely honorary 
one and advocate an independence of the archbishops 
in regard to the pope which is entirely incompatible 
with the Unity and Catholicity of the Church of 
Christ. Still the “ Punctation ’ * was immediately rati- 
fied by the four archbishops and sent to Emperor 
Joseph II with an humble re<]uest for his support. 
The emperor was pleased with the articles and would 
have pledged his unoualified support if his councillors, 
especially Kaunitz, nad not for political reasons ad- 
vised him otherwise. In his reply of 16 Nov., 1786, the 
emperor wisely makes his support dependent on the 
condition that the archbishops gain the consent of 
their suffragan bishops, the superiors of the exempt 
monasteries, and the estates into whose districts their 
spiritual jurisdiction extends. The suffragan bishops, 
especially the pious and learned prince-bishops Au- 
gust’ von Styrum of Speier and Franz Ludwig von Erthal 
of Wurzburg-Bamberg (a brother of the Archbishop 
of Mainz), protested against the schismatic tendency 
of the Punctation'^ and saw in the anti-papal p^ 
cedure of the archbishops merely an attempt to in- 
crease their own power to the detriment of their suffra- 
gans. The Elector of Bavaria likewise remained a 
zealous defender of the pope and his nuncio at Mu- 
nich, and even the Protestant King Frederick II of 
Prussia was an opponent of the “Pimctation" and 
favoured the nuncio Pacca at Cologne. 

Still the archbishops insisted on their demands. 
When the nuncio at Cologne by authority of the pope 
granted a matrimonial dispensation from the second 
degree of consanguinity to Prince von Hohenlohe- 
Bartenstein and Countess Blankenheim, Archbishop 
Maximilian Franz of Cologne addressed to him a 
strong protest forbidding him for the future the 
exercise of all jurisdiction in the Archdiocese of 
Cologne. The archbishops themselves now began to 
grant dispensations from such degrees of relationship 
as were not contained in their ordinary quinquennial 
faculties, just as if the ‘^Punctation of Ems" were in 
full force. When the nuncio at Cologne, by order of 
the pone, informed the pastors that all marriages con- 
tracted by virtue of such dispensations were invalid, 
the archbishops ordered their pastors to return the 
circular to the nuncio and to obtain all future dispen- 
sations directly from their ordinary, the archbishop. 
The Church in Germany was now near to a schism. 
Fortunately, von Erthal of Mainz needed the services of 
Rome. He desired Karl Theodor von Dal berg as co- 
adjutor, and, to obtain the consent of Rome, he with- 
drew, at least apparently, from the ‘^Punctation" 
and obtained a renewal of his quinquennial faculties 
from Rome on 9 Aug., 1787. Similarly the Archbishop 
of Trier asked for quinquennial faculties as Bishop of 
Augsburg, but not as Archbishop of Trier. Von Erthal 's 
eubmission to Rome was only a pretended one. He 


continued his opposition and on 2 June, 1788, re- 
quested Emperor Joseph II, in the name of himself 
and the three other archbishops, to bring the affair 
concerning the German nuncios before a diet. But 
soon the archbishops discovered that all the estates 
were opposed to the “Punctation" and that a diet 
would rather retard than accelerate the fulfilment of 
their wishes. For this reason they addressed a letter 
to Rome (1 Dec., 1788) asking the pope to put an end 
to the unedifying ecclesiastical dissensions in Germany 
by withdrawing the faculties from the nuncios and by 
sending representatives to the German estates with 
authority to come to an amicable agreement regarding 
the other demands of the archbishops. In answer to 
this request appeared the publication of a memorable 
document composed by order of the poj>e and en- 
titled: “Sanctissimi Dorn, nostri Pii Papie VI respon- 
sio ad Metropolitanos Moguntinum, Trevirensem, 
Coloniensem et Salisburgensem super Nunciaturis 
Apostolicis" (Rome, 1789). It was a masterpiece in 
form and contents of Apostolic firmness and paternal 
reproof. After presenting a dispassionate and objec- 
tive view of tlie whole litigation, the document refutes 
all the arguments of the archbishops against papal 
nunciatures, shows how wrong it was for the arch- 
bishops to rebel against papal authority, explains that 
the pope cannot send representatives to worldly 
estates who have no right to piiss judgment on eccle- 
siastical affairs, and admonishes the archbishops to 
give up their untenable position towards the Holy 
8ee. 

The papal wTiting was not without effect. Arch- 
bishop Wenceslaus of Trier, who had long desired an 
amicable settlement of the odious affair, into which, it 
appears, he was drawn against his will, publicly with- 
drew from the “Punctation" on 20 Feb., 17l5o, and 
admonished his colleagues to follow his example. 
They, however, continued their opposition and on 
occasion of the imperial capitulation of Leopold II 
(1790) and that of Francis II (1792) obtained the 
promise that their complaints concerning the nuncia- 
tures would be attended to as soon as possible by a 
decree of the diet. The threatening progress of the 
French Revolution finally changed the attitude of the 
Archbishops of Cologne and Salzburg, but the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz clung to the “Punctation" until the 
victorious French army invaded his electorate, and he 
was deprived of all his possessions west of the Rhine, 
at the Peace of Carnpo r\>rmio, in 1797. 
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Michael Ott. 

Emser, Hieronymus, the most ardent literary op- 
ponent of Luther, b. of a prominent family at Ulm, 20 
March, 1477 ; d. 8 Nov., 1527 at Dresden. At the Uni- 
vereity of Tubingen, whither he wont in 1493, he ac- 
quired a thorougfi knowledge of Grc*ok and Latin, but 
in 1497 he began the study of law and theology at the 
University of Basle. Through the good ^feces of 
Christopher, later Bishop of Uteiiheim, he barely es- 
caped imprisonment at Basle for having inscrilied some 
satirical verses of his countryman, Bcbcl, in a volume 
which was circulateil among the students. I’he leg- 
ato, C’ardinal Raymond Peraudi of Gurk, who seems to 
have been the judge in this trial, shortly after en- 
gaged him a.s secretary. Tn 1590 he published a medi- 
ocre work on the miraculous crosses which were ^n- 
erally supposed to have fallen from heaven. Four 
years later he began a series of brilliant lectures at Er- 
furt on Heiichlin's “Sergius vcl (^aput Capitis" and 
numl)€r(Ml Martin Luther among his hearers. On ac- 
count of his triumphs at Erfurt lie always claimed the 
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distinction of having been one of the pioneers of classi- 
cal humanism in Germany. Despite his renown and 
brilliant manner of teaching, Emser’s lectures at Leip- 
zi^ on the classics, in 1505, aroused little admiration. 
Disgusted at his failure he turned to the study of the- 
ology and won the degree of bachelor, (leorgeof 
Saxony befriended liim in a financial way during these 
and subsequent years. Dissatisfied with the metliods 
of teaching theology then prevalent, Emser applied 
himself earnestly to canon law, and on the completion 
of his studies served (leorge of Saxony as secretary. 
At the request of the latter lie composed a Latin ode in 
honour of St. Benno of Meissen, who had just been 
canonized. This canonization was largely due to the 
efforts of Emser at Rome, whither he went in 1510 at 
the express wish of (leorge of Saxony, who saw in this 
solemn act a source of glory for his realm. The life of the 
new saint, which Emser wrote in fault less Latin on his re- 
turn in 1512, is worthless from a critical point of view. 

About this time Emser received Holy orders and two 

E rebends at Dresden and Meissen. While preaching 
y command of George of Dresden, he became better 
acquainted with Luther. Emser admired the fiery 
Augiistinian ; Luther, the accomplished litt&ateur. 
But in 1519 they parted. At the disputation in Leip- 
zig, Luther, to the express dissatisfaction of George of 
Saxony, who was present with Emser, gave utterance 
to Hussite opinions of a radical sort regarding the 
pope, Emser was deeply pained at this; and on learn- 
ing that the Bohemians, in two semi-public letters, 
hailed a second Hus in Luther, he declared in a letter 
to John Zack that Luther had reprimanded the Bohe- 
mians for their attiturle towards the pope, and had up- 
held the papal supremacy as a n^'cessary means to pre- 
vent division. Eraser added a very lucid explanation 
based on Scripture in proof of the primacy, and in a 
subjoine<l p(X‘m dealt a severe blow to the calumnies 
against the pope. Luther soon learned the contents 
of this letter and, regarding it as an attempt to dis- 
credit him among the Bohemians, replieil in his “Ad 
irgocerotem Einseranum M. Luther additio*’, where 
abuse of all kind was heaped upon tlie Church, Emser 
answereii with an eipially violent thougli not scurril- 
ous work; “A venatione lutherianA tegocerotis Asser- 
tio". in which he portniyed the certain scandal arising 
from tlie words and conduct of a refractory monk. He 
defended the Scriptures in a very personal w^av against 
the arbitrary interpretation of Luther. The letter 
clos(^8 with a history of his life, which was intended to 
offset tlie aspersions cast on his probity by his oppo- 
nent. Luther replie<l by burning at wittenlierg tliis 
letter and other writings of Emser, together with the 
Bull of excommunication and the “Corpus juris cano- 
nici'' (10 Dec., 1520). This insult did not provoke 
Emser. But as Luther displayenl an incredible literary 
activity in 1520, Emser wrote eight polemical works in 
1 520 and 1521 which abound in personalities and invec- 
tive, vet defend the Faith in a masterly w^ay and clearly 
point out the logical results of the new teaching. In 
1522 he translate the address which the Englishman, 
John Clark, delivered on handing over to Pope Leo 
X the book written by Henry VIII against 
Luther. (O'Donovan, The Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments by Ilenry VIII, New York, 1908, pp. 
110-17.) Among other works may be mentioned his 
German translation of the New Testament with a laud- 
atory preface by George of Saxony. Emser show^ 
in this w’ork the liberties taken by Luther wnth the 
^riptures and refuted his errors. 

^^■ALT\N, I^achncht von H. Emfer'a I/HJm tinjf 
(AiiMmrh, 1783); Jansbrn. dra^tachrn Vfkeaa^h 

HI, IftS wq.; ScHARFFin Ktrchrnler., IV. 479.— The following are 
non-(Vho!ic- K^WKRAtr. Uvranymua 
Mourn, //. Kmart drr VorkUmpfrt Roma grifm dir 
(Halle, 1890); Kfferbtkin. /)er Lautatandin drn RtbrN^ 
arttungrn inm Rmaer und Eck (Jena, 188«). Embkr 8 
writings of 1621 againiit Luther wre editetl in two small vol- 
umes by Endrrb (Halle. 1890^2). 

Thob, M. Schwkrtnbr. 


Encina (or Enzina), Juan de la, Spanish dramatic 
poet, called by Ticknor the father of the Spanifeh secu- 
lar drama ; b. in the village of Encina near Salamanca, 
7 Aug., 1468* d. in Salamanca, 1534. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Salamanca, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, where at the age of twenty-five he 
became a member of the household of Fadrique de 
Toledo, first Duke of Alba. Later, Encina went to 
Rome, where he took orders, and owing to his skill in 
music attracted the attention of Leo X who made him 
maestro di ca'pella^ which was a signal honour. In 1519 
he accompanied Fadrique Afan de Ribera, Marquis of 
Tarifa, on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he 
remained two years, and upon his return in 1521 he 
published a poetical account of his travels, rather de- 
void of literary merit, under the title “Trabagia 6 
Via Sagrada de Hierusalem*’. At a more advanced 
age, he was appointed prior of Leon and returned to 
Spain, where he died. He was buried in the cathedral 
of that city. 

Encina published the first edition of his works under 
the title of “ El Cancionero ' This was reprinted five 
times during the sixteenth century, showing that he 
enjoyed great popularity. Although he wrote lyrical 
p()ems, songs, and villancicos in the old Spanish style, 
nis most iinjiortant works were his dramatic composi- 
tions which he himself calls representaciones, and which 
fill the fourth division of his “Cancionero", They 
are eleven in number, all in the nature of eclogues, and 
written in some form of old Spanish verse ; in all there 
is singing, and in one of them a dance. They there- 
fore have several elements of the secular drama, the 
origin of which, according to Ticknor, can be traced no 
further back by any existing authentic monument. 
Two things must be considered, however, in connexion 
w'ith these compositions as the foundation of the secu- 
lar drama. One is that they are eclogues in form and 
name but not in substance; the second, that they 
were really acted before an audience. The date of 
these performances has been given as early as 1492. 
Tlie representonones have not much dramatic merit. 
They are crude and slight, and there is no pretension to 
a plot. Some of the most important works of Encina 
are: “ Tlie Triumph of Love ' ’, “ The Knight who turns 
Shepherd ’ and “ The Shepherds who turn Courtiers ' 
He was also the author of a prose work on the condi- 
tion of the poetic art in Spain entitled ^'Arte de 
Poesia Castellana", published about 1497. 

Tic’KNOR, lliatory of iSpaniah Literature (Boston, 1866); 
Encina, Teatro ('ompfrto . . . edicwn dr la Real Academia 
Eapatlola (Madnd, 1893); Cot\relo y Mori, Estudws de Hia- 
tona Lxterarxa de Eapaila (1901). 

Ventura Fuentes. 

Enciso, Diego Ximenez de, dramatic poet, b. in 
Andalusia, Spain, c. 1585; date of death unlmowTi. 
All trace of him is lost after 1632. He was much ad- 
mired and praised by Cervantes, Lope de Vera and 
MontalvAn; the last considers him a “model for 
those who wish to write great comedies". Although 
he enjoyed some fame, as his frequent mention by nis 
contemporaries would show, he has shared the fate of 
many other Spanish dramatists of his day, and his 
works have undeservedly been consigned to oblivion. 
In his catalogue of the Spanish theatr^ Cayetano 
Barrera gives a list of eleven plays by Enciso, but 
most of them are scattered throughout the great libra- 
ries of Europe, and only three have reached several 
editions, namely, “P^l Principe Don CArlos", “La 
Mayor Hazafia del Emperador Cdrlos Quinto", and 
“Los M^dicis de Florencia". To the average reader, 
however, only the last named is easily accessible. It 
is to be found in “ La Biblioteca de Autores Espan- 
oles". These three plays were probably chosen for 
repeated editions because they show Enciso at his 
best. Enciso's idea of the historical drama is thor- 
oughly unique for a Spanish dramatist, for he alone of 
all his contemporaries seems to regard the historical 
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drama as being capable of adhering closely to facts. 
He does not, however, adhere slavishly to history, but 
rather uses it as did Shakespeare, that is, he uses recog- 
nized sources in such a way as to give to his plot the 
appearance of probability. In his versification En- 
ciso shows great variety, but the eleven-syllabled 
verse seems to predominate. His work as a whole is 
characterized by the elevated tone which pervades it, 
the simplicity and interest of the plots, and its sonor- 
ous language. 

ScHWiL^ Puhlicatiana of the Modem Lanquage Aseocxatwn of 
America (Baltinjorp, 1903), XVIII; Biblioleca de Autorea Ea- 
paflolea (Madrid, 1848-86). 

Ventura Fuentes. 

Enciso, MartIn FernXndez de, navigator and 
geographer, b. at Seville, Spain, c. 1470; d. probably 
about 1528 at Seville. It is not known when, why, or 
with whom he went to America, but in 1508 he was 
living on the island of Santo Domingo, where he had 
accumulated a fortune in the practice of law. In 1509 
Alonzo de Ojeda (or Hojeda) had been granted the 
government of Terra Firme (the region about the 
Isthmus of Darien), but he lacked the funds necessary 
to colonize the country He then applied to Enciso, 
who had the reputation of being rich, able, and adven- 
turous, and the latter i^?reed to pnjvide a vessel with 
men and provisions. Ojeda set out in advance in 1509, 
and it was agreed that Enciso was to equip his vessel 
and follow him in 1510. When the latter arrived, he 
found that Ojeda, having been beset by hostile In- 
dians, and having exhausted his supplies and ammuni- 
tion, had returneid in search of him. Taking the sur- 
vivors of Ojeda^s expedition, Enciso founded the town 
of Santa Maria la Antigua del Darien (1510). Among 
his followers was one Vasco Nunez de Balboa who 
afterwards became famous for his discovery of the 
Pacific Ocean, then called the South Sea (Mar del Sur), 
and who had joined the expedition without Enciso\s 
knowledge or authority, seeking to escape his creditors. 
Soon after the founding of the new city, Balboa stirred 
up rebellion among the men, and was able to depose 
Enciso, whom he banished to Spain, Here, the latter 
complained to the king of Balboa’s arbitrary conduct 
and injustice, and the king, partly owing to these 
accusations, sent Pedrarias Diivila to America in 1514 
as Governor of Darien, with instructions to have the 
wrongs of Enciso righted. Enciso accompanied the 
expedition as “alguacil mayor” and continued to op- 
pose Balboa until the latter’s execution by Ddvila in 
1517. He soon afterwards returned to Spain where he 
published his Suma de Geografia que trata de todas 
las partidas del mundo”, the first account in Spanish 
of the discoveries in the New World. The work wjis 
published in 1519 at Seville and was reprinted in 1530 
and in 1549. It is dedicated to the Emperor Charles V, 
and in it, according to Navarrete, Enciso has embodied 
all that was then known of the theo^ and practice of 
navigation. The geographical portion is given with 
great care, and contains the first descriptions of the 
kinds discovered in the western seas, that is, the 
results of the explorations of the Spaniards up to 1519. 
It is, on the whole, a more accurate work than the 
other early works of its kind. 

Michaud, Jhop. Umv (Parif», lS.'j.'>); Helps, History of Span- 
ish Conquest tn America (1855-1801). 

Ventura Fuentes. 

Enclosure. See Cloister. 

Encolpion (Gr. syKhhmov, that which is worn on 
the breast), the name given in early Christian times to 
a species of reliquary worn round the neck, in which 
were enclosed such relics as fragments of cloth stained 
with the blood of a martyr, small pieces of parchment 
with texts from the Holy Scriptures, particles of 
the True Cross, etc. The custom of bearing on the per- 
son objects of this character was evidently derived 
from the pagan practice of wearing containing 


amulets, round the neck as a protection against en- 
chantment; the Church endeavoured to purify this 
usage from superstition by substituting objects vene- 
rated by Christians for those to which they had been 
accustomed before conversion. According to St. 
Jerome, however (inMatt.,c.xxiii), some of the faithful 
in his day attached a superstitious importance to these 
aids to piety ; he censures certain classes of women who 
seem to have, in some degree, identified sanctity with 
an exaggerated veneration for sacred relics: ‘'Hoc 
quod apud nos superstitiosie mulierculm in parvulis 
evangciiis et in crucis ligno et istiusmodi rebus, 
qusB habent quidem zelum Dei, sed non secundum 
scientiam, factitant” (That which superstitious women 
amongst us, who have a certain zeal for God but 
not of right knowledge, do in regard to little copies of 
the Gospels, the wood of the cross, and things of that 
kind). Encolpia were of various forms, oval, round, 
four-cornered, and of various materials ranging from 
gold to glass. In 1571 two gold encolpia, square in 
form, were found in tombs of the ancient Vatican 
cemetery, engraved on one side with the monogram 
of Christ between the Alpha and Omega, and on the 
other with a dove. Another, now lost, was found in the 
tomb of Alaria, w ife of the Emperor llonorius, bearing 
the names of the imperial couple with the legend 
viVATis and the monogram. The famous treasurt* of 
Monza contains the theca pcr.sica, enclosing a text 
from the Gosjxd of St. John, sent by Pope St. Gregory 
the Great (590-00 1) to Queen Thecnlolinda for her son 
Adalaold. Another of the gifts of this pope to the Lom- 
bard queen was a cnicifonn encolpion containing a 
portion of the Tnie Cross. Probably the most interest- 
ing reliquary of this form is a goltf pectoral cross dis- 
covered at Rome in 1803, in the basilica of S. Lorenzo 
(fuon le Ttnira), on the breast of a corpse. On one side 
it bears the inscription: EMMANOTHA nobiscum deus 
(Emmanuel, God with us), and on the other: crux est 

VITA MIHI, MOR.S INIMICE Tllil (To PlC tllC Ct088 is life; 
to thee, O enemy, it is death ). To the category of en- 
colpia belong also the vials or vessels of clay in which 
W'ere preserved such esteemeil relics as oil from the 
lamps that burned before the Holy Sepulchre and the 
goUlen keys with filings from St. Peter’s chains, one of 
which was sent by St. Gregory the Great to the Frankish 
King Childebert. 

Dk W\ vl in Kkvur, Hral-Encyklopadie (Freiburg. 1882), s v. 
Enkolpion, Kkm’s, (Jt"tch drr chn^tl. Kunsl (Frciburs:, 1896); 
Smith axd Cheltimm, Diet. Christ Antiq., 1, 611 (London, 
1875). 

Maurice M. IIassett. 

Encratitos [EyKpareis (Irenceus) 'EyKparjjrai (Clem- 
ent Alex., Ilippolyt us)], literally, “ alistainers ”or “per- 
sons who practised contmency ’ ’, because they refrained 
from the use of wine, animal food, and marriage. The 
name was given to an early ('hri.stian sect, or rather to 
a tendency common to several sects, chiefly Gnostic, 
whose asceticism was based on heretical views regard- 
ing the origin of matter. 

1. History. — Abstinence from the use of some 
creatures, because they were thought to l>e intrinsic- 
ally evil, is much older than ("hristianity. Pythagor- 
ism, Essenism, Indian asceticism betrayed this erro- 
neous tendency, and the Indian ascetics are actually 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria as the forerunners 
of the Encratites (Strom., I, xv). Although St, Paul 
refers to people, even in his days, “forbidding to 
many and abstaining from meats” (I Tim., iv, 1-5), 
the first mention of a Christian sect of this name 
occurs in Ireneeus (I, xxviii). He connects their origin 
with Saturninus and Marcion. Rejecting marriage, 
they implicitly accuse the Creator, Who made both 
male and female. Refraining from all tpaf/vxo. (animal 
food and intoxicants), they are ungrateful to Him 
Who created all things. “And now”, continues Tre- 
the salvation of the first man 
[Adam] ; an opinion recently intniduced among them 
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by Tatian, a disciple of Justin. As long as he was with 
Justin he gave no sign of these things, but after his 
martyrdom Tatian separated himself from the Church. 
Elat^ and puffed up by his professorship, he estab- 
lished some teaching of his own. He fabled about some 
invisible sBons, as the Valentinians do ; and proclaimed 
marriage to be corruption and fornication, as Marcion 
and Satuminus do, but he made the denial of Adam's 
salvation a specialty of his own." The Encratites are 
next mentioned by Clement Alex. (Paed., II, ii, 33; 
Strom., I, XV ; VII, xvii). The whole of the third book 
of the Stromata is devoted to combating a false encra- 
tem, or continency, though a special sect of Encra- 
tites is not there mentioned. Hippolytus (Philos., 
VIII, xiii) refers to them as "acknowledging what 
concerns God and Christ in like manner with the 
Church; in respect, however, of their mode of life, 
passing their days inflated with pride"; "abstain- 
ing from animal food, being water-drinkers and for- 
bidding to marry"; "estimated Cynics rather than 
Christians". On the strength of this passage it is 
supposed that some Encratites were perfectly ortho- 
dox in doctrine, and erred only in practice, but tA irepi 
raO $€o0 Kal row xP^trroO need not include the whole of 
(Christian doctrine. Somewhat later this sect received 
new life and stren^h by the accession of a certain 
Severus (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., IV, xxix), after whom 
Encratites were often called Severians. These Seve- 
rian Encratites accepted the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Gospels, but rejected the Book of the Acts and 
cursed »t. Paul and his Epistles. But the account 
given by Epiphanius of the Severians rather betrays 
Syrian Gnosticism than Judaistic tendencies. In their 
hatred of marriage they declared woman the work of 
Satan, and in their hatred of intoxicants they called 
wine drops of venom from the great »Serpent, etc. 
(IIa?r., xlv). Epiphanius states that in his day Encra- 
tites were very numerous throughout Asia Minor, in 
Pi.sidia, in the Adustan district of Phrygia, in Isauria, 
Pampihylia, Gilicia, and Galatia. In the Roman Prov- 
ince and in Antioch of Syria they were found scattered 
here and there. They split up into a number of smaller 
sect .s, of w'hom the Apostolici (q.v.) w'ere remarkable 
for their condemnation of private property, the Ily- 
dropamstata* for their use of water instead of wine in 
the Eucharist. In the Edict of 382, Thcodosiu.s pro- 
nounced sentence of death on all those who took the 
name of Encratites, Sacconhori, or llydroparastatffi, 
and commanded Florus, trie Mai^istcr Officiorumy to 
make strict search for these heretics, who were Mani- 
cha^ans in disgui.se. Sozomen (Hist Eccl., V, xi) tells 
of an Encratite of Ancyra in Galatia, called Bu.siris, 
who bravely submitted to tonnents in the Julian per- 
secution, and who under Theodosius abjured his 
heresy and rctunu*d to the (’atholic (^hiirch. On the 
other hand, we learn from Macarius Magnes (about 
403 — .\pocr., Ill, xliii) of a certain Dositheus, a Cili- 
cian, who about the same time w mte a work in eight 
books in defence of Encratite errors. About the mid- 
dle of the fifth century they di.sapi>ear from history, 
absorbed, probably, by the Manichspan.s, with w'hom 
they hail so much in common from the first. 

II. WitiTiNQS. — The Encratites develof>ed a con- 
siderable literary activity. The earliest writer in their 
defence probably was Tatian in his book "(Concerning 
Perfection acconiing to the Saviour", which Clement 
of Alexandria quotes and refutes in Strom., HI, xii. 
Almost contemporary with him (about a.d. 150) was 
Julius Cassianus, known as the founder of Docetism 
(see Docbt.w). He w^rote a work "('oncoming Self- 
restraint and (Continency", of which ('lenient and St. 
Jerome have preserved some passages (Strom., I, xxi; 
Euseb., Praep. Ev., X, xii; Strom., Ill, xiii; Jerome, 
ad Gal., VI, viii). Concerning the eight books of Dosi- 
theuB we know only that he maintained that, as the 
world had its beginning by sexual intercourse, so by 
continency {encraleia) it would have its end; and that 


he inveighed against wine-drinkers and flesh-eaters. 
Among the apocryphal works which originated in 
Encratite circles must be mentioned: The Gospel ac- 
cording to the Egyptians, referred to by Clement 
(Strom., Ill, ix, 13), Origen (Horn, in i Luc.), Hippo- 
lytus (Philos., V, vii), which contained a dialogue 
between Jesus and Salome specially appealed to by 
the Encratites in condemnation of marriage (to this 
Gospel the recently discovered "Logia" probably be- 
long); the Gospel of Philip, of Thomas, the Acts of 
Peter, of Andrew, of Thomas, and other Apocrypha, 
furthering Gnostic-Encratite views. 

Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., IV, xxi, 28) says that Mu- 
sanus (a.d. 170 or 210) wrote a most elegant book 
addressed to some brethren who had fallen into the 
heresy of the Encratites. Theodoret (Har. Fab., I, xxi) 
says that Apollinaris of Hierapolis in Phrygia (about 
171) wrote against the Severian Encratites. 

Salmon in Diet. Chr. Biogr., s. vv., Encratites, Apostolici, 
Hydro parastatai, Tatian, Cassian, Harnack, History of Dogma., 
tr., 1; CauTTWELL, A Literary Hist, of Early Chnstianily (1893), 
I; Hiloenfeld, Ketzergesch des Vreh. Haknack, Gesch. 

der altcJir. Lit. (Leipzig, 1893-97), I. 201 sqq., II, 1. 408, 535; 
Bardbniieweh, Gesch. der altkirchl. Lit. (Freiburg, 1902), I, 
243-5, 346, 386-391; Idem, Petrology, Shahak tr. (Freiburg 
im Br., St. IjOuis, 1908), 81, 92. J. p, ArENDZEN. 

Encyclical (Lat. Litteroe Encydicce ). — According to 
its etymology, an encyclical (from the Greek ^wJicXtos, 
iciJifXoj meaning a circle) is nothing more than a circular 
letter. In modern times, usage has confined the term 
almost exclusively to certain papal documents which 
differ in their technical form from the ordinary style of 
either Bulls or Briefs, and which in their superscription 
are explicitly addressed to the patriarchs, primates, 
archbishops, and bishops of the ITniversal (Jhurch in 
communion with the Apostolic See. By exception, 
encyclicals are also sometimes addressed to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of a particular country. Thus this 
name is given to the letter of Pius X (fl Jan., 1907) to 
the bishops of France, in spite of the fact that it was 
published, not in Latin, but in French; while, on the 
other hand, the letter "Longimpia Oceani" (5 Jan., 
1895) addressed by Leo XIII to the archbishops and 
bishops of the United States, is not styled an encyclical, 
although in all other respects it exactly observes the 
forms of one. From this and a number of similar facts 
we may probably infer that the precise designation used 
is not intended to be of any great significance. From 
the nature of the case encyclicals addressed to the 
bishops of the world are generally concerned with 
matters which affect the w^elfare of the Cliurch at 
lar^. They condemn some prevalent form of error, 
point out dangers which threaten faith or morals, ex- 
hort the faithful to constancy, or prescribe reme<lifes 
for evils foreseen or already existent. In form an encyc- 
lical at the present ilay begins thus — w^e may take the 
encyclical " Pascendi" on Modernism as a specimen: — 

" Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Pii Divina ProvidentiA 
Papa; X Littera; Encyclica; ad Patriarchas, Primates, 
Archiepiscopos, Episcopos aliosque locorum Ordinar- 
ios pacem et comniunionem cum Ap>ostolica Sede hab- 
entes de Modernistarum Doctrinis. Ad Patriarchas, 
Primates, Archiepiscopos, Episcopos aliosque locorum 
Ordinarios, pacem et communionem cum ApostolicA 
Sede habentes, Pius PP. X., Vcncrabiles Fratres, salu- 
tem et apostolicam benedictionem. Pascendi domi- 
nici gregis mandatum”, etc. 

The conclusion takes the following form: — "Nos 
vero, pignus caritatis Nostne divinique in adversis 
solatii, Apostolicam Benedictionem vobis, cleris, 
populisque vestris amantissime impertimus. Datum 
Roma?, apud Sanctum Petruni, die VIII Septembris 
MCMVII, Pontificatus Nostri anno quinto. Pius 
PP. X.” 

Although it is only during the last three pontifica^ 
that the most important utterances of the Holy See 
have been given to the world in the sham of encycli- 
cals, this form of Apostolic Letter has long been in 
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occasional use. Almost the first document published 
by Benedict XIV after his election was an Epistola 
encyclica et commonitoria^ ’ on the duties of the episco- 
pal office (3 Dec., 1740). Under Pius IX many mo- 
mentous utterances were presented in this shape. 
The famous pronouncement “Quanta cura” (8 Dec., 
1864), which was accompanied by a Syllabus (q. v.) 
of eighty anathematised errors, was an encyclical. 
Another important encyclical of Pius IX, described 
as an “ Encyclical of the Holy Office”, was that begin- 
ning “Supremse” (4 Aug., 1856) in condemnation of 
Spiritualism. Leo XIII published a series of encycli- 
cals on social and other questions which attracted 
universal attention. We may mention especially 
“ Inscrutabilis” (21 April, 1878) on the evils of modern 
society ; “ ^Etemi Patris ’ ^ (4 Aug., 1879) on St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Scholastic philosophy; “Arcanum divina? 
sapienti®” (10 Feb., ISk)) on ('hristian marriage and 
family life; “Diuturnum illud” (29 June, 1881) on 
the origin of civil authority; “Immortale Dei” (1 
Nov., 1885) on the Christian constitution of states; 
“Libertas pra?stantissimum ” (20 June, 1888) on true 
liberty; “Rerum novaruin” (16 May, 1891) on the 
labour question; “ Providentissimus Deus ” (18 Nov., 
1893) on Holy Scripture; “Satis cogniturn” (29 June, 
1896) on religious unity. Pius X has shown the same 
favour for this form o? document, e. g. in his earnest 
commendation of catechetical instruction “Acerbo 
nimis” (15 April, 1906) his address on the centenary 
of St. Gregory the Great (12 March, 1904), his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, “ Vehem- 
enter nos” (11 F^., 1906), his instructions on inter- 
vention in politics to the people of Italy, and in the 
pronouncement on Modernism already mentioned. 

Two officials presiding over separate bureaux still 
count it among their duties to aid the Holy Father in 
the drafting of his encyclical letters. These are the 
“Segretario dei brevi ai Principi” assisted by two 
minutantij and the “Segretario delle lettere Latine” 
also with a minutante. But it was undoubtedly the 
habit of Leo XIII to write his own encyclicals, and it 
is plainly within the competence of the sovereign pon- 
tifi to dispense with the services of any subordinates. 

As for the binding force of these documents it is gen- 
erally admitted that the mere fact that the pope should 
have given to any of his utterances the form of an 
encyclical does not necessarily constitute it an ex- 
cathedra pronouncement and invest it with infallible 
authority. The degree in which the infallible magis- 
terium of the Holy See is committed must be judged 
from the circumstances, and from the language used 
in the particular case. In the early centuries the term 
encyclical was applied, not only to papal letters, but 
to certain letters emanating from bishops or arch- 
bishops and directed to their own flocks or to other 
bishops. Such letters addressed by a bishop to all his 
subjects in general are now commonly called pastor- 
als. Amongst Anglicans, however, the name encyc- 
lical has recently bwn revived and applied, in imita- 
tion of papal usage, to circular letters issued by the 
English primates. Thus the reply of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to the papal condemnation of 
Anglican Orders (this condemnation, “Apostolic® 
Curse”, took the form of a Bull) was styled by its 
authors the Encyclical “Ssepius officio”. 

Little has been written professedly on the subject of encycli- 
cals, which in treatises on canon law are generally ipxiuped with 
other ATOstolic Letters. The work of Bencini, De Lttens En- 
eudicia DiaaertcUto (Turin, 1728), deals almost exclusively with 
the early church documents which were so styled; se^ how- 
ever, IliLGENRKiNEB in Ktrchltches Hnndlexikon (Munich, 
1907), I, 1310; and Goyau, Le Vatican (Paris, 1898), p. 336; 
Wynne, TAc Great Encydiem Letters of Leo XIII (New York, 
1903); Eyre, The Pope and the People (IjondoA, 1897); and 
D’ Arros, Uon X III d’aprh sea Encydiqves (Paris, 1902). On 
;he authority of encyclicals and similar papal documents, see 
■specially the very useful book of Choupin, Valeur des Deeisuma 
Ooctrinalen et Diacivlinaire^ du liaint-l^ibge (Paris. 1907); cL 
Saii^bl, Dt MagiaUrio vivo et TradUione (Pans, 190.')). 

Herbert Thurston. 


Sneyclopodia» an abridgment of human knowL 
edge in general or a considerable department thereof, 
treated from a uniform point of view or in a systema- 
tized summary. Although the word, used technically, 
dates only from the sixteenth century, encyclopedic 
treatment of human science reaches back to antiquity, 
growing out of the needs of general culture, neces- 
sities arising from the extent of the great empires of 
antiquity. The general culture which every free-born 
Greek and Roman had to acciuire, comprised the prac- 
tical and theoretical sciences, grammar, music, geom- 
etry, astronomy, and gymnastics, and was termed 
^yjciJicXtos iraiSefa, orhis doctrimv (cycle of the sciences), 
and, beginning with the Middle Ages, aiies liberalea 
(see Arts, The Seven Liberal). 

According to their form, systematic encyclopedias 
are divided into two classes: (a) those which present 
all branches of knowledge, arranged uniformly and 
organically according to some fixed system of con- 
nexion, and (b) the lexicographical encyclopedias, 
which treat of the same matter arranged according to 
an alphabetical system. Suidas, in the tenth century, 
compiled an encyclopedia of the latter type, which be- 
came common only in the seventeenth century after 
the appearance of cncyclopjwlic dictionaries dealing 
with particular sciences. Aristotle was the first in an- 
cient times to attempt a summary of human knowl- 
edge in encvclopedic form. ( V>mparcd with Aristotle's 
work, whicli is built up on a philosophic basis, the com- 
pilations along this line by Marcus Porcius (*ato (234- 
149 B. r.), Marcus Torenti us Varro (116-27 b. c.), in 
hLs “ Disciplinarum lihri IX”, Pliny (a. n. 23-79), in 
his “IILstoria naturalLs”, and Martianus Gapella (fifth 
century), in his “Satiricon”, or “De Nupiiis Philolo- 
gi® et Mercurii”, used during the Middle as a 
textbook for the liberal arts, were merely collections 
of materials. Besides genend encyclopedias, the an- 
cients also had specjal encyclopedias, e. g. a lost work 
of Plato’s pupil, Speusippus, and later Varro ’s “Re- 
rum divinarum ct humanarum anliquitates ”, which 
has also perisheil. This group comprises also the 
medieval summw and specula. The lack of a philoso- 
phic basis and the mechanical stringing together of 
facts without organic principle give to most of these 
works an unsatisfactory and tentative character. 

The first attempt to compile an encyclopedia in the 
real sense of the w^jrd is evllent in the “ Etymologiie 
sive origines” of Isidore of ,Seville (c. 560-636), the 
materials of which were re-arranged and more or lo*>s 
independent! V supplemented by Rabanus Maurus 
(776 -856) in his “ I)e Universe”, by Honorius Augus- 
todunensis in his “Imago Mundi^', and by others. 
The most astonishing of these compilations, from the 
viewpoint of wealth of matenal ana complexity of de- 
tail, 18 the work of Vincent of Beauvais (died c. 1264), 
which groups the entire knowledge of the Middle Ages 
under three heads; “ Si>eculiim naturale ’ “ Speculum 
doctrinale”, and “Speculum liistoriale”; later an 
anonymous writer published, as a supplement, tlie 
“Speculum morale The following are also examples 
of encyclopedic works in the later Middle Ages : “ Liber 
de naturd rerum” of Omrad of Megenlierg (d 1374); 
the “ Imago Mundi ” of Pierre d'Ailly (died c. 1420) ; the 
“Margarita philosophica” of Gregor Reisch, O. (’art. 
(PVeiburg, 1503), and at a later dale the encyclopedias 
of Ringellierg, “ Lucubrationes vel potiusabsolutissima 
iruicXoiraiJ efa ” (Basle, 1541), Paul Scalich, “Encyclo- 
p®dia seu Orbis Disciplinarum turn sacrarum turn pio- 
fanarum” (Basle, 1559); Martini, “Idea methodiciP 
et brevis encyclopaedia? sive ad um brat io unjyersitatis ” 
(Herborn, 1606); Alsted's “Scientianim omnium en- 
^y{*»f^Pa‘diajtomi Vn”(Herbom, 1620; 2nded., 1630). 
All the above-mentioned works are simply collections 
of facts showing no mastery of the material by the 
writer, much less any critical research or an organic 
system of compilation. 

The first to attempt a work founded on the phiioso- 
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e y and interrelation of sciences was Francis Bacon, 
rd Verulam, in his incomplete Instauratio Magna ”, 
the second part of which was the “ Novum organum” 
(I^ndon, 1620), and his “ De dictate et augmentis 
scientiarum ' ' (1623). His immediate successors, how- 
ever, who had not mastered their materials, did not 
rise above the old-fashioned compilation of dry facts 
suited only for general instruction or as works of refer- 
ence for scnolars. e. g. the ” Pera librorum jiivenilium ” 
of Wagenseil (Altdorf, 1695), Chevigny^s “La science 
de rhomme de cour d*to6e et de rohe'*^ (18 vols., Am- 
sterdam, 1752), and Daniel MorhoPs “Polyhistor” 
(LUbeck, 1688 and 1747). A clearer idea of the proper 
organic construction of an encyclopedic work is first 
apparent in J. M. Gesner’s “Primaj lines? isagoges in 
eruditionem universalem’* (3rd ed., Gottingen, 1786), 
and J. G. Sulzer^s “ Kurzer Begriff aller Wissenschaf- 
ten’' (Leipzig, 1745; Eisenach, 1778). The way had 
been prepared, however, by two earlier works, which 
mark an important advance in the conception of 
what is prop)er to an encyclopedia. Bt)th works, but 
especially the second, exerted a far-reaching influence 
on the whole intellectual life of the time. These were: 
Baylc’s “ Dictionnaire historique et critique’^ (Kotter- 
dam, 1696), and “ Encyclop^itlie ou dictionnaire rai- 
8onn<^ des sciences, des arts et des in^^tiers”, compiled 
by Diderot and d'Alembert (28 vols., Paris, 1751-72, 
with 7 supplementary vols., 1776-80). While in these 
works the matter is arranged on an alphabetical sys- 
tem, a number of Sulzer’s imitators essayed a syste- 
matic presentation of sciences on the old plan, e. g. 
Adelung, “ Kurzer Begriff menschlieher Fertigkeiten 
und Kenfnkse" (I^eipzig, 1778); Reimarus, “Ency- 
klopkdie” (Hamburg, 1775); Busch, “Encyk. der 
mathcmatlschen WisHcnschaften" (Hamburg, 1795); 
Reiws, “ Encyclopildie" (Tubingen, 1783); Buhle, 
“ Encyclopadie y (l>emgo, 1790). A successful at- 
tempt in this direction, based on Kantian principles, 
was made by J. J. E.schenb\irg in his “ J.<ehrbuch der 
Wissenschaftskunde " (Berlin, 1792; 3rd cd., 1808). 
In competition with this, Krug's introduction of a 
new inethcKi in “ V^ersuch einer sy.stematischen Ency- 
klopkdieder Wissenschaften" (Ix‘ipzig, 1796-97; Zul- 
lichau, 1804-19) was unsuccessful. Not to mention 
Halx?!, Ruf, and Strass, the following imitators of 
Pkehenburg gained no little mputation: Heffter, 
“ Philosophiscne Darstellung eiiics Systems aller 
Wissenschaften'' (Leipzig, IJSOO); Burdach, “Organ- 
ismus der menschlichcn Wksenschaften und Kunst’' 
( licipzig, 1809) ; Kraus, “ Eneykionadische Ansichten " 
(Kfinigsberg, 1809); and the followers of Kant. E. 
Schmidt, “ Allgemeine Encyklopadie und Methodo- 
logie der W'issenschaften" (Jena, 1810), and K. A. 
Schaller, “ Encyk. und Methodologie” (Magdeburg, 
1812). The increase in knowledge and the demands 
for speciulusation which are noticeable from the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, destroyed even the 
possibility of presenting completely iill the depart- 
ments of human knowledge or even a single branch of 
any great extent. The last at tempt .s made in this 
direction (and they deserve some attention) w^ere 
Kirchner^s “Akademischc Proplideutik" (licinzig, 
1842) and "Hodegptik" (1852), also Sehleiermacher's 
“ Bibliographisches System der gesamten Wissen- 
schaftskunde" (Brunswick, 1852). 

The increasing specialization of sciences has resulted 
in the production of special encyclopedias, which in the 
course of time have gradually come to cover every 
department of science and art and every phase of 
human lif^ Thus there have ap|>earpd, for instance, 
Bttckh, ^'Eneyk. und Methodologie der philolog. 
Wissenschaften" (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1880); Hornmel, 
“Semitische Vftlker undSpmehen’* (Leipzig, 1883— ); 
Schmitz's work on the modern languages; Kfirtings 
works on English and Romance philology (Heilbronn, 
lgg 4 — )j GrOher, “Orundriss der roman, rhilol. 
(Strasburg, 1888—); Paul, “Grundriss der german. 


Philol." (Strasburg, 1889-93); Elze, “Grundriss der 
engl. Philol." (Halle, 1887); Geiger-Kuhn, “Grund- 
riss der iranischen Philologie" (Strasburg, 1896—); 
Buhler-Kielhom, “ Grundriss der indo-aruchen Phi- 
lologie’* (StrMburg, 1896 — ); Jagic, “Grundriss der 
slavischen Philologie" (1908). The province of juris- 
prudence has also been covered in a similar manner in 
the course of the nineteenth century, especially by 
Arndt, “Jurist. Encyk. u. Methodologie" (Stuttgart, 
1843; 10th ed., 1901); Bluhme, “Encyk. der in 
l^eutschland geltenden Rechte" (Bonn, 1847-58); 
Merkel, “Juristische Encyk. " (Berlin, 1885; 3rd ed., 
1904). Theology was also summarized by the (''ath- 
olics; Staudenmaier, “Encyk. der theolog. Wissen- 
schaften" (2nd ed., Mainz, 1840); W&thmuller, 
“ Encyk. der kath. Theologie " (1874) ; Klee, “ Encyk. 
der Theologie" (1832); Kihn, “Encyk. und Metho- 
dologie der Theologie" (1892V, Krieg, “Encyk. der 
theolog Wissenschaften" (1899); by Protestants: 
Zockler, “Handbuch der theolog. Wissenschaften" 
(Munich, 1882-85); Hagenbach, “Encyk. und Metho- 
dologie der theolog. Wissen8chaften"(12thed., Leipzig, 
1889); Heinrici, “Theolog. encyk." (1893); Kahler, 
“ WLssenschaft der christf. Lehre ” (1893); Rabiger, 
“Tlieologik" (1880); AchelLs-Baumgarten, “Grund- 
riss der theol. Wissenschaften" (1892). Pedagogy is 
treated in the “Encykl. der Padagogie" of Stoy 
(1861 ; 2nd ed., 1878) ; political science by Baumstark, 
“ Kameralistische Encyk." ( 1835) ; and von Mohl, “ En- 
cyk. der Staatswissenschaft " (1859; 2nd ed., 1872); 
the progress of civilization by Dunkelberg, “ Encyk. 
und Methodologie der Kulturtechnik" (1883) ; forestry 
by Dombrowski, “Allg. Encykl. der ges. Forst- und 
Jagdwissenschaften" (188()-94); physics by Lardner, 
“Cabinet ryclopa?dia" (132 vols., London, 1829-46; 
2d ed., 1851); “Allgemeine Encykl. der Physik", 
ed. Larnont, Helmholtz, and others; and chemistry 
by Freiny, “ Encycl. chim." (Paris, 1886). The “En- 
cyclopsedia Mctropolitana" of S. Taylor Coleridge Ls 
of a more general scope, as also the vast undertak- 
ing of I w an M uller, which embraces every branch of 
classical learning, treated by specialists, “Handbuch 
der klassischcn Altertumswissenschaft" (Munich, 
1885; vols, since republished separately). Among 
the various attempts to treat history in this manner 
may Ijc mentioned Oncken's “Allgemeine Gesch. in 
Einzeldarstell ungen" (45 vols., Berlin, 1879-93). 
Nearly every branch may boast of some encyclopedic 
w ork to facilitate a rapid general survey of the sub- 
ject, its history, aim, and object, and, above all, to 
present the results of special investigation in the 
several departments of the science. An important 
contribution along these lines, now in the course of 
publication, w^hich will give the general reader anou^ 
look upon the various branches of knowledge, is 
“Die Kiiltur der Gegenwart", ed. Hinneberg (Leip- 
zig, 1906 — ). 

The first to arrange encyclopedic matter according 
to an alphabetical system was Suidas, during w^hose 
time (tenth and eleventh centuries) the necessity of 
general information on Byzantine culture made itself 
felt, especially during the reign of Ck)nstantine VII, 
Porphvrogenitiis (91 3-59). The lexicon of Suidas was 
first imitated by Fureti^re (Rotterdam, 1690); 
Thomas Corneille (Paris, 1694); Ephraim Chambers 
in his “Cyclopaedia" (London, 1728); Jablonski, 
“ licxikon der Kfinste und Wissenschaften" (Leipzig, 
1721) ; Mor^ri, “ Grand diet, historique" (Lyons, 1674) : 
and Hiibner, " Reules-Staats-Zeitungs- undKonversa- 
tions-Lexikon " (1704; 31st ed., Leipzig, 1824-28). 
As to contents the encyclopedias of this period may 
likewise be divided into general encydopediiis (Kon- 
rcrsationslexikon), and technical encyclopedias or dic- 
tionaries {Ucalwirrierhuch or Realencykhpddw). The 
most impr)rtant work for the popularization of the 
results of scientific research was Bavle's “ Diet, bistor- 
ique et critktue" (Rotterdam, 1695-97). The am- 
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bitious “Biblioteca universale*' of Coronelli (7 vols., 
Venice, 1701) remained incomplete; the immense 
“ Grosses, vollstandiges Universal-Lexikon allcr Wis- 
senschaften und Kanste”, edited by J. P. von 
Ludewig, Frankenstein, Longolius, and others and 
published by Zedler (64 vols. and 4 suppl. vols., 
Leipzig, 1731-54), was brought to completion. About 
the same time there appeared in France the great 
encyclopedia of Diderot and d'Alembert who were 
assisted in their work by numerous champions of 
rationalism, e. g. Voltaire, d'Holbach, Rousseau, 
and Grimm : “ Encyclop^die ou Dictionnairc raisonn^ 
des sciences, des arts et des metiers” (28 vols., 
Paris, 1751-72, with 5 supplementary volumes, 
Amsterdam, 1776-77, and 2 vols. of analytical index, 
Paris, 1780). This resembles the German work in 
breadth of scope, but had much greater influence 
on European thought, popularizing as it did the 
empiricism, sensism, and materialism of Locke. The 
first edition of 30,000 copies was followed by many 
later editions. 

The encyclopedia of Diderot paved the way for the 
alphabetic encyclopedia. It was not only frequently 
reprinted but was re-arranged as a system of separate 
dictionaries by Panckoucke and Agasse in the “En- 
cyclopedic m6thodique ou par ordre des mati^res" 
(166 vols. of text and 51 vols. of illustrations; Paris, 
1782-1832). In Germany the first encyclopedia 
modelled on Diderot’s, by Kostcr and Roos, only 
reached Kinol (23 vols., iVankfort, 1778-1804); the 
next attempt, however, made on a large scale by 
Ersch and Gruber, proved a success. This is consid- 
ered the most scientific German encyclopedia, J'Allge- 
meine Encyklopadieder Wissenschaften und Kiinste”. 
begun by Professor Johann Samuel Ersch in 1813 ana 
continued by Professors Huf eland, Gruber, Meier, 
Brockhaus, Muller, and Hoffmann. The work is di- 
vided into three sections; Section I, A to G, 99 vols. 
(1818-82); Section II, H to N, 43 vols. (1827-90); 
Section TIT, 0 to Z, 25 vols. (1830-50). Equally am- 
bitious in scope is the “ Oekonomisch-technolog. En- 
cykl.” (242 vols., Berlin, 1773-1858), planned by 
Ivrunitz as a dictionary of economics and technol- 
ogy, but gradually enlarged by his successors Florke, 
Korth, and (’. O. Hoffmann into a general encyclope- 
dia. Outside of the encyclopedia of Ersch and Gru- 
ber, the most ambitious encyclopedic work of the 
nineteenth century, the model of encyclopedic pre- 
sentation, is the Brockhaus “ Konversationslexikon '*, 
which took its name from Ilubner, and from Baylc’s 
“Dictionnairc” its arrangement and plan of pre- 
senting the results of scientific research and discov- 
ery in a popular form. Hubner gave as the reason 
for naming his work “ Reales- Staats-Zeitungs- und 
Konversations-Lcxikon” the fact that “it was to con- 
tain no professorial learning but all items of refined 
learning needed in daily intercourse with educated 
people As it was printed chiefly to satisfy people of 
a curious turn of mind, it was confined principally to 
geography, while history was excluded as a special 
science. Tlie first encvclopedia according to modern 
ideas was begun by Lobel in 1796 (6 vols., Amsterdam, 
1808; 2 supplementary vols., 1810). In ISOOthe pul)- 
lishing rights were acquired by Friedrich Arnold 
Brockhaus; the firm of Brockhaus completely altered 
the original plan and is still engage<l on the work (14th 
ed., 1901 —abridged ed., 2 vols., 4th ed., 18SS). (’on- 
structed on the same lines as the encyclopedia of 
Brockhaus is Pierer’s “Universallexikoii ” (26 vols., 
1824-30; 7th ed., 12 vols., 1888-93), to which were 
added the Pierer “Jahrbiuher dor Wissenschaften, 
Kiinste und Gewerbe” (1865-73); similar works are 
Meyer’s “ Konversations-Lexikon ” (37 vols., Ixjipzig, 
1840-52; 6th ed., 20 vols., 1902; 7th ed., abridged, 6 
vols., 1907) and Spamer's “ Tllustricrtes Konversa- 
tionslexikon" (8 vols., 1869-79; 2 supplementary 
vols., 1879-82; 2nd ed., 1884-91). These works were 


inspired by a superficial rationalism, if not by con- 
scious hostility to everything Catholic. Early 
attempts were made to counteract this propaganda 
of religious indifferentism by the publication of ency- 
clopecuas from the Catholic point of view, such as the 
“Allgemeine Realencyklopiidie oder Konversations- 
Lexikon fur das katholische Deutschland” (13 vols., 
1846-49; 4th ed., 1889-90); and Herder’s “Konver- 
sationslexikon ” (5 vols., Freiburg, 1853-57); neither 
proved a thorough success. The third edition of the 
latter (8 vols., 1901-08), through its preservation of 
Catholic interests, by its impartiality, thoroughness, 
and comprehensiveness, gained general approval. 

Encyclopedias have since been compiled in all civil- 
ized countries. In France were published the “En- 
cyclop(»die des gens du monde” (22 vols., 1833-45); 
“ Encyclop^die du XIX”" si^cle” (75 vols., 1837- 
59; 3rd ed., 1867-72; continued as “Annuaire en- 
cyc.”) ; “ Encyclopedic moderne ” (1846-51 ; new ed., 
30 vols., 12 suppl. vols., atlas, 2 vols., 1856-62); 
“Dictionnaire de la conversation et de la lecture” (16 
vols., 1851-58); “La Grande Encyclop^die”, com- 
piled by Bertholet, Derenbourg, and others (31 vols., 
1885-1903); “Diet. univ. ”, ed. Larousse (17 vols., 
1865-90; newed., 1895) ; “ Nouveau Larousse illustr^ ”, 
ed. Claude Aug<^ (1898-1994); Larousse, “Diet, 
complct illustr^” (129th ed., 1993). ^ The chief Span- 
ish encyclopedias are “ Enciclopedia moderna”, ed. 
Mellados (34 vols., 3 vols. of charts, Madrid, 1848-51) ; 
“Diccionario encic. Hispano- Americano”, ed. Mon- 
taner y Simon (25 vols., Barcelona, 1887-99); and 
the '^Enciclopedia universal ilustrada europeo- 
amcricana” (Barcelona, 1907 — ), edited along Catho- 
lic lines; Portugal: “Diccionario popular hist, geogr. 
mytholog. biograph.” (16 vols., Lisbon, 1876-90); 
“ lliccionario universal portuguez”, ed. (’osla; “En- 
ciclopedia portugueza illustrada ”, ed. Leinos (254 nos. 
to 1903). Italy: “Nuova Encic. popolare italiana” 
(14 vols., Turin, 1841-51; 6ih ed., 25 vols., 1875- 89; 
suppl., 1889-99) ; “Enciclopedia popolare economica”, 
cd. Berri (Milan, 1871); “Dizionario universale di 
scienze, lettere ed arti”, ed. Lessona and Valle 
(Milan, 1874-1883); “Piccola Enciclopedia” (Milan, 
1891). Rumania: “Enciclop. Komaiift” (3 vols., 
llermannstadt, 1896- 1!H)3). England: “ Encyclo- 
pspdia Britannica” (1771; 9th ed., 24 vols. and in- 
dex, 1875-89, suppl., 11 vols., index and athis, 1902- 
03); “New Encyclopa‘dia ” of Rees (45 vols., Lon- 
don, 1802-20); “ Encyclopirdia Metropolitana ”, ed. 
Smedley (30 vols., 18is-45); “English (’yclo|H*dia ”, 
ed. Knight (27 vols., 4 suppl., London, 1854-73); 
“(’haml>ers’8 Encyclopa‘dia ” (10 vols., London, 1860- 
68; new ed., 1901); “Ericyclopaidic Dictionary”, e<I. 
Hunter (7 vols., London, New York, 1879-88). 
United States: “The American (’yclopoedia” (16 
vols.. New York, 1858 63; new ed., 1873-76); 
“Deut.sch-Amerikani.schea Konversations-Lex.”, cmI. 
Schem (New York, 1870-74); “Johnson’s New Uni- 
versal Encyc. ” (4 vols,. New York, 1874-8; new ed., 
8 vols., 1893-5); “The Encyclop('dia Americana” 
(New York, 1903-06); “The New International Kn- 
cyclopiedia” (17 vols.. New York, 1902-04); “The 
Jewish Encyclopedia” (1906 — ). The Netherlands: 
“ Nieuwenhuis' Woordenbock van kunsten en W’eten- 
schapen” (l^yden, 1851-68); “ De algemeene Ne<ler- 
landschc Encyclopedic ” (15 vols., Zutplien, 1865- 68) ; 
“(Jeillustreorde Encyclopaedic”, ed. Winkler Prins 
(15 vols., 1H6S--82); “ Woordcnl>oek voor kennis en 
kiinat”, ed. Sijthoff (I^ydcn, 1891). Denmark and 
other northern countries: “Nordisk Konversations- 
leksikon”, ed. Mollerup (3rd ed., Copenhagen, 1883- 
94); “Store illustrercde Konversationsleksikon ”, ed. 
Blangstnip (12 vols., Copenhagen, 1891-1901); 
“ Norsk haand})og”, ed. Johnsen (1879-88) ; “ Nonlisk 
Familjebog” (Stockholm, 1879-94); “KonversatioiiH- 
leksikon”, ed. Meiier (1889-94). Russia: “ Entciklo- 
pedicheskij Slovaf^’, ed. Brockhaus and Efron (35 
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vols., St. Petersburg, 1890-1902); “BoljSaja Enciklo- 
pedija'*, ed. Jiishakow (St. Petersburg. 1899). 
Poland; ** Encjklopedya powszechna”, ed. Orgelbrand 
(28 vols., Warsaw, 1859-68), Sikorski (Warsaw, 1890). 
Bohemia: “Slovnlk Nau5njr'', ed. Kober (12 vols., 
Prague. 1860-87) ; Ottuv Slovnlk NauCn^, ed. Otto 
(17 vols., Prague, 1888-1901). Hungary: ^'Pallas 
Nagy Lcxikona^' (16 vols., Budapest, 1893-97; suppL. 
1900); an Arabian encyclopedia was discontinued 
when it reached the ninth volume (Beirut, 1876-87). 

In addition to these works, which were prepared 
for general reference, technical encyclopedias reached 
great perfection during the nineteenth century. 
There is hardly a science or department of knowledge 
which is not fully covered in some work of this kind. 
In the province of general tlieology Migne has pub- 
lished in his **Encycl. th6ologique^ (Paris, 1844-75), 
a series of over 100 special lexicons treating the differ- 
ent branches of theology: dogmas, heresies, liturgy, 
symbolism, archseology, councils, cardinals, etc. An- 
other comprehensive encyclopedia, dealing especially 
witli theology and church history, is the “ Dizionario di 
eriidizione storico-ecclesiastica^* of Gaetano Moroni 
(103 vols., 6 index vols., Venice, 1840-79). The 
Ilandlexikon der kath. Theologie/', e<l. Scliaffer (3 
vols., from A to Reservationen, Ratisbon, 1881-91) 
and Aschbach’s “ Kirchenlexikon*’ (4 vols., 1846-51) 
remained unfinished. The most important Catholic 
encyclopedia of Germany is Wetzer and Welters 
*‘Kirchenlexikon'* (13 vols., Freiburg, 1847-60; 2nd 
ed., 1880-91; index vol., 1903). A short but com- 

S rehensive encyclopedia is Buchberger’s “ Kirchliches 
[andlexikon (Munich, 1907 — ). Similar under- 
takings are Dictionnaire de th^'ologie catholique”, 
ed. Vacant and Mangenot (Paris, 1903 — ) and The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, ed. llerliermann. Pace, 
Pallen. Shahan, and Wynne (15 vols.. New York, 
1906 — ), which deals with the constitution, doctrine, 
discipline, and liisto^ of the Church, and whatever is 
connected with the interests of the Church. Among 
distinctively Protestant encyclopedias may be men- 
tioned: Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirchenwesen 
ed. 11. Holtzmann and Z<)pffel (2nd ed., Brunswick, 
1888); “ Realencykl<»padie fur protcstantische Theo- 
logie und Kirchc^', ed. Herzog (21 vols., 1853-68; 3rd 
ed., 21 vols., ed. Hauck, 1S9(V-1908; tr. New York, 
1908—); “Die Religion in Geschichte und Ge- 
genwart*', cd. Schiele (5 vols., Tubingen. 1909 — ), 
on the same plan as Buchbergor’s “ Hanalexikon 
There are a large number of Bililical dictionaries; the 
earliest is the “Grand dictionnaire <le la Bible on 
explication litt^Tale et historique de tous les mots 
propres du vieux et nouveau Test.”, ed. Richard 
Simon (Lyons, 1693). Soon after appeared CalmeCs 
“Diet, historique, critique, chronologique, g6ogra- 
phique et litteral de la Bible” (Paris, 1719). A work 
which is still useful is the “Biblisches RealwOrter- 
buch”, ed. G. B. Winers (2 vols., 3rd cd., 1847-48). 
D. SchenkePs “ Bibellexikoii ” is pronouncedly ration- 
alistic; the Jewish point of view is found in Ham- 
burger’s “ RealencyKlo|)Udie fur Bibel und Talmud ” 
(2 vols., 4 suppl. vols.; newed., 1896-97); “The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia”, ed. Singer (New York, 1906 — ). 
Among Protestant Biblical dictionaries are the 
“ HandwOrterbuch des biblischen Altertums”, ed. 
Riehm and Mthgen (2 vols., Bielefeld, 1893-94); 
“ Kurzes Bibel wdrterbuch ”, ed. H. Guthe (1903) ; “Cy- 
clopedia of Biblical Literature ”, ed. Kitto (3rd ed., ed. 
Alexander, 3 vols., Edinburgh, 1862-65) ; “ Dictionary 
of the Bible”, ed. Smith (London, 1860-63, 3 vols.; 
2nd ed.. Smith and Fuller, 1893); “Dictionary of the 
Bible”, ed. Hastings (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1898-1^2, 
suppl. vol., 1904) ; the well-known rationalistic En- 
cyclopn^ia biblica”, ed. Cheyne and Black (4 vols.; 
London, 1899-1903), There are only two Catholic 
Biblical encyclopedias: Vigouroux, “Dictionnaire de 
la bible oontenant tous les noma de personnes, de 
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lieux, de plantes, d’animaux mentionn4s dans les s. 
Ecritures” (Paris, 1895 — ), and the “Lexicon bibli- 
cum” of M. Hagen (4 vols., Paris, 1905 — ). The 
following encyclopedias deal with Christian archse- 
ology: ^Dictionnaire des antiquit^s chr6tiennes”, 
ed. Martigny (2nd ed., Paris, 1877); “Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities”, ed. Smith and Cheetham 
(London, 1875); Kraus, “ Real-Encyklopftdie der 
christlichen AlterthUmer” (2 vols., Freiburg im Br., 
1882-86); Cabrol, “Dictionnaire d’arch6ologie chr6- 
tienne et deliturgie” (Paris, 1907 — ). Hagiography 
and the veneration of relics, besides the volume in 
Migne's “ Encyclop4die thdologique ”, “ Heiligenlexi- 
kon ”, ed. Stadler and Heim (5 vols., 1858-82) ; on 
church music: “Lexikon der kirchlichen Tonkunst”, 
ed. Kornmuller (2nd ed., 2 vols., Ratisbon, 1891-95). 

Medicine is treated in “ Medizinisch-chirur^ische 
Encyk.’^ ed. Prosch and Ploss (4 vols., Leipzig, 
1867); “ Realencyklop. der gesamten Heilkunde’ , ed. 
Eulenburg (3rded., Vienna, 1893); “ Handworterbuch 
der gesamten Medizin” (2nd ed., Stuttgart, 1899- 
1900). Jurisprudence and sociology: “ Encyldopadie 
der Rechtswissenschaft ”, ed. F. v. Holtzendorff (1870- 
73; 6th ed., 190.‘i — ); “Encykl. der Rechtswissen- 
schaft”, ed. Birkmeyer (Berlin, 1901); “Staats- und 
Gesellschafts-Lex.”, ed. H. Wagener (26 vols., Berlin, 
1859-68); “Staatslex.”, ed. Rotteck and Welcker (15 
vols., Altona, 1835-44; 3rd ed. 14 vols., 1856-^6); 
the Catholic “Staats-Ijexikon” of the Gdrres Society, 
ed. Bruder (5 vols., Freiburg im Br., 1889-97 ; 4th ed., 
ed. Bachem, 1908 — ) ; “ Deutsches Staatswdrterbuch ”, 
ed. Bluntschli (2 vols., 1857-70; new ed., 3 vols., 1869- 
74); “Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften”, 
ed. Conrad, Elster, Lexis, and Loening (6 vols., 2 suppl. 
vols., 1889-98); “Nouveau diet. d’6conomie poli- 
tique”, ed. Fay and Chailley (2 vols., Paris, 1891-92) ; 
“Worterbuch der Volkswirtschaft”, ed. Elster (2 
vols., 1808 ; 2nd ed., 1907); “ IlandwSrterbuch der 
Schw^eizer Volkswirtschaft ’ ^ ed. Reichesberg ( 1901 — ) ; 
“Cyclopaedia of Political Science, Political Economy, 
ana Political History of the United States”, ed. Lalor 
(Chicago, 1881); “Handworterbuch der gesamten 
Militarwissenschaften”, ed. Poten (Bielefeld, 1877- 
80). Philosophy: “Dictionnaire des sciences philoso- 
phiques ”, ed. Frank (3rd ed., 1885). Natural science: 
“ Encyklopkdie der Naturwissenschaften” (Breslau, 
1879 — ); “Encyclopedic d’histoire naturelle”, ed. 
Chenu (22 vols. of text, 9 vols. of illustrations, Paris, 
1850-61). Antiquity: “Realencyk. der klaiss. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft”, ed. Pauly (6 vols., Stuttgart, 
1842-66; ed. Wissowa, 1894 — ); “Reallexikon des 
klassischen Altertums”, ed. Liibker (1853 — ; 7th ed., 
1890); “ Reallexicon der deutschen iVltertfimer”, ed. 
Gotzinger (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1885). History and 
biography: “Encyklopkdie der neuem Gesch.”, ed. 
Herbst (5 vols., Gotha, 1880-90); “Allgemeine 
deiitsche Biographic” (47 vols., 1875-1903; suppl., 
1905 — ), and, supplementary, Bettelheim's “Jahr- 
buch far Biographic und Necrologie” (1903 — ); 
“ Dictionnaire encyclopedique dliistoire, de biog- 
raphic, de mythologie et de g6ographie”, ed. Gr<5p;oire 
(Paris, 1894); “Dictionnaire des contemporains’ , ed. 
Vapereau (Paris, 1858; 6th ed., 1893; suppl., 1895); 
“Dictionnaire des litterateurs”, ed. Vapereau (1876; 
2nd ed., 1884); “ Dictionary of National Biography” 
(63 vols., London, 1863-1903; newed., 1908); “Nou- 
velle biographic ^nerale” (46 vols., Paris, 1^5-66); 
“ Dizionario biografico degli scrittori contempor- 
anei”, ed. de Gubematis (3 vols., Florence, 1890-91); 
“Men and Women” (5th ed., 1899); “Who^s Who” 
(1857—); “Who^s Who in America” (1899—); “ Wer 
isCs?”, ed. Degener (1905 — ). “The Catholic Who's 
Who” (London, 2nd ed., 1909). Geomphy: “Geo- 
graphisch-statistisches Lexikon”, ed. Ritter (2 vols., 
1835 ; 8th ed., 1895); “Dictionnaire uni verselle d'his- 
toire et de geographie”, ed. Bouillet (Paris, 1842 ; 32nd 
ed., 1901 ; “ Nouveau dictionnaire de geographic uni- 
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verselle ’ ^ ed. Vivien de Saint-Martin (7 vols. andsuppl., 
1879-97); ‘‘General Dictionary of Geography ed. 
Johnston (Edinburgh, 1877) ; “ Dizionano universale 
di geografia e storia'^ ed, Strafforello and Grimaldi- 
Oosta (Milan, 1873-77, suppl., 1888). Pedagogy: 
“Encyk. des ges. Erziehungs- und Unterrichts- 
wefien8’',ed.K. A. Schmid (10 vols., 1857-78; 2nded., 
Gotha, 1876-88) ; “ KatholischeEncyk.fiirPadagogik” 
(Freiburg im Br., 1909 — ) ; “ Cyclopaedia of Education*', 
ed. Kiddle and Schem (New York, 1877). Mathe- 
matics: “ Encyklopadie der mathematischen Wissen- 
schaften", ed. Burkhardt and Meyer. Chemistry: 
“HandwOrterbuch der Chemie’*, ed. Liebig and Pog- 
gendorflf (1836-64; new ed., 1870). Art and music: 
‘‘ Encyclop^die historique et arch6ologique des beaux- 
arts plastiques", ed. Demrnin (3 vols., Paris, 1865-70); 
“Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines", ed. 
Ure (4th ed., London, 1875-78); Gwilt, “Encyclopae- 
dia of Architecture (new ed., London, 1894); “Diet, 
raisonnd de 1 'architecture fran^aise", ed. Viollet-Ie- 
Duc (10 vols., and suppl., Paris, 1875-89); “Allge- 
meines Kunstlerlexikon ", ed. Fussli (1763-77) ; “ Neues 
allgemeines KOnstlerlexikon ", ed. Nagler (22 vols., 
Munich, 1835-52); “Allgemeines Kunstlcrlex.", ed. 
Muller and Singer (3rd ed., 5 vols., 1895-1901 ; suppl. 
1906) ; Allgemeines KUnstlerlex. ", ed. Seubert (3 vols., 
Frankfort, 1879); “Kiinsterlexikon", ed. Thiemc 
(Leipzig, 1907 — ); “MusikalLsches Konversations- 
Lexikon ", ed. Mendel and Reissmann (2 vols. and 
suppl., Berlin, 1870-83); “Musik-Lexikon", ed. Rie- 
mann (4 th ed., 1894) ; “ Biographic universelle des musi- 
ciens",ed. F6tis and Pougin (2nd ed., 8 vols., 1860-65; 
2 suppl. vols., 1878-81); “Dictionary of Music", ed. 
Grove (4 vols. and suppl., London, 1878-89; 2nded., 
1905—) ; “ Quellen-Lexikon fur Musik", ed. Eitner (10 
vols., 1900). 

Besides these general encyclopedias dealing with 
different arts and sciences, there are also special tech- 
nical dictionaries devoted to departments of each 
science, often treating recondite subjects, but in the 
hands of scholars facilitating acquaintance with the 
details of these sciences. 

Joseph Sauer. 

Encyclopedists. — (1) The writers of the eighteenth 
century who edited or contributed articles to the 
“Encyclopedic". (2) Those among them especially 
who belonged to the “philosophic" party, joined in 
the “illumination" movement, and may be grouped 
together because of a certain community of opinions 
on philosophical, religious, moral, and social questions. 

I. The Encyclopedie and the Enc’yclopedi.sts. — 
The “Encyclop<idie,oul)icti()nnaireraisonne desscien- 
ccK, des arts et des metiers, par une societe de gens 
de lettres, mis en ordre et public par M. Diderot . , . 
et quant k la partie mat hemal if^ue par M. d'.\lerabert 
. . ."in the complete original edition comprises 35 
folio volumes as follows: 17 vols. of text (Pans, 1751- 
1765) ; 1 1 vols. of plates (Paris, 1762-1772) ; 5 vols. of 
supplement, i. e. 4 of text and 1 of plates (Amsterdam 
and Paris, 1776-1777); 2 vols. of analytical index 
prepared by Pierre Mouchon (Amsterdam and Paris, 
17<S0). In 1745, a French translation of (!haml)crs’s 
“ Cyclopsedia", prepared by John Mills with the assist- 
ance of Gottfrie<l Sellius, was to be published in Paris 
by the king’s printer, Le Breton. After the necessary 
royal privilege had been obtained, a number of diffi- 
culties between Mills and Le Breton caused the failure 
of the enterprise, and Mills returned to England. Le 
Breton asked Jean-Paul de Gua, professor in the Col- 
lege de France, to assume the editorship and revise the 
manuscripts. But again misunderstandings and dis- 
putes obliged de Gua to resign. Diderot was tlien 
called upon to complete the preparation of the manu- 
scripts. At his suggestion, however, it was decided to 
unclertake a more original and more comprehensive 
work. Diderot's friend, d’Aleml>ert, agreed to edit 


the mathematical sciences. Diderot (1713-84) had 
not yet written any original work except the “ Pens4es 
philosophiques " (1746), in which the foundations of 
Christianity are examined and undermined, revelation 
rejected, and reason proclaimed independent. The 
Parliament had ordered the book to be burnt. The 
“ Promenade d'lm sceptique" was written in 1747, but 
not published before the author’s death. Diderot had 
also published a translation of Stanyan's “Grecian 
History" (1743) and an adaptation of Shaftesbury's 
“Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit" under the 
title “l^rincipea de la philosophic, ou Essai sur le 
mdrite et la vertu" (1745). His main recommenda- 
tion as editor of the new Encyclopedic, how^ever, was 
the “Dictionnaire universel de m6decine" (1746- 
1748), a translation of Dr. Robert James’s “Medical 
Dictionary". D’Alembert (1717-83) was already 
famous as a mathematician. At the age of twenty- 
two he had presented two studies to the Academic des 
Sciences, “Sur la r^ffraction des corps solides" (1739), 
and “Sur le calcul integral" (1740). The following 
ear he was elected a member of the Academic. He 
ad acquired a still greater reputation by his “ Traits 
de dynamique" (1743) and the “ M^'moire sur la cause 
gen^rale des vents" (1747), the latter winning for its 
author the prize offered by the Berlin Academy and 
membership in that body. 

While the articles were being printed Diderot was 
imprisoned at Vincennes, 29 July> 1749, for his “ Let- 
tre sur les aveuglcs I'usage de ceux qui voient ", or 
rather for a passage in it which had displea.sed INIadame 
Dupr<5 do Saint-Maur. After four months his pub- 
lishers obtained his release; in November, 1750, the 
Encyclo|)edie was announced in a prospectus by Dide- 
rot, and, in July, 1751, the first volume was pub- 
lislied. It opened with a “ Discours pr^liminuire " by 
(1’ Alembert, m which the problem of the origin of 
ideas is solved according to Locke’s sensualism, and a 
classification of sciences is proposed wliich, except in a 
few minor points, is that of Bacon, In the prosj)ectus 
Diderot had already said: “ If we succeed in this vast 
enterprise our principal debt will be to Chancellor 
Bacon who sketched the plan of a universal dictionary 
of sciences and arts at a time when there wth*, so to 
say, neither sciences nor arts." D’Alcinl)ert acknowl- 
edges the same indebtedness. Thus, British influence 
w^as considerabh* both in shaping the doctrine of tlie 
“ EncyclofW'Hlie " and in bringing about its publication. 
The second volume appeareil in January, 1752. In 
consequence of many protests against the spirit of the 
work, its sale w^as stopjied, and later an arrH of the 
King’s (’uuncil suppressed both volume.s as injurious 
to religion and royal authority (7 February, 1752). 
Three months later, however, Diderot and d’.Vlembert 
were asked to continue the work, a fact whicli they 
announce with pride in the preface to the third vol- 
ume (October, 1753). The following volumes were 
published w^ithout any interruption until after the 
publication of the seventh volume (1757), when new 
difficulties arose. In his article on Genev^a, d ’Alem- 
bert hail stated that the ministers of that city were 
Socinians, and praised them for their unbelief. They 
protested strongly, and this was the occasion for bit- 
ter discussions in which Voltaire and Rousseau took a 
prominent part. The outcome was that d'Ahmibert, 
tired of vexations, resigned the editorship. Rous.seau 
also cea.sed to have anything to do with the Encyclo- 
p6die, and thenceforth showed a vehement hostility to 
it. On the other hand, there were so many denuncia- 
tions that finally an arrH of the Council (8 March, 
1759) revoked the privilege grantc<l in 1740, and for- 
bade the sale of the volumes already printed and the 
printing of any future volume. And yet. under the 
secret protection of (’hois<*ul, Madame de Pompadour, 
Maleshcrbes, then dircjctor-general of the Librairie, 
and Sartine, the chief of police, work was resumed 
almost immediately. The ten remaining volumes 
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were to be published together. After Diderot had 
corrected the proof-sheets, Le Breton, fearing new 
vexations, suppressed passages likely to be ol)jection- 
able and to cause friction with the authorities. Di- 
derot noticed the chances too late to prevent them. 
The articles were mutilated to an extent which it is 
now impossible to determine, as all manuscripts and 
proof-sheets were immediately destroyed. At last, in 
1765, volumes VIII-XVII were published, completing 
the text of the Encyclop6die. 

It is not possible to mention here all the contributors 
(about 160) to the work. Diderot himself wrote 090 
articles on almost every subject, philosophical, re- 
ligious, and moral, but especially on the arts and 
trades. Great care was taken in the treatment of the 
mechanical arts. No trouble was spared to obtain 
minute descriptions of various machines and the 
means of using them. All this was explained in the 
text and illustrated in the plates. D’Alembert's arti- 
cles, with few exceptions, are on the matliematical and 
physical sciences. From the beginning Rousseau 
(1712-177S), then known as the author of several 
musical ivorks and compositions, agreed to write the 
articles on music. He also wTote the article, Econo- 
mic politique”. The collaboration of BufiFon (1707- 
88) who had promised to write on ‘^Nature” is an- 
nounced in the second volume, but it is doubtful if 
that article, as print c<i, is from him. Most of the 
topics in natural history were tre^ated by Daubenton 
(17ia>09). Articles by d’JIolbach (1723-89), Mar- 
montcl, Bordeu, are announced in the third volume. 
The fourth introduces Voltaire (1094-1778) as the au- 
thor of some literary articles, and sjiys of him: ”The 
Encyclop^‘die, on account of the justice which it has 
remferea and will always continue to render liim. was 
worthy of the interest which he now takes in it.’* In 
the ‘‘Discours pr6liminairc”, d’Alcml)ert had praised 
him as occupying ” a distinguished place in the very 
small number of great poets and extolled him for his 
qualities as a prose writer. Gondorcet, Grimm, Ques- 
nay, Turgot, Nwker also contributed articles or mem- 
oirs. De Jaiicourt furthered the cause of the Ency- 
clopddie not only by his numerous articles and his 
constant interest, but also by his attitude and reputa- 
tibn. Far from sharing the materialistic and atheistic 
tendencies of many of his co-workers, he was at the 
same time friendly to the Encychipedists and to some 
of their enemies. Montesquieu at his deutli (1755) 
left an unfinished article on Taste (Gout); but his 
“Lettres persanes” (1721) and “lOsprit des lois” 
(1748) inspired many of the social ami political arti- 
cles in the Encyclopaedic. 

II. Thk Spiuit and Influence of the Enuiclope- 
DIE. — The expression ftpirit oj Uie Enqichptdic may at 
first seem to be a misnomer. In that vast compila- 
tion is found the greatest diversity of subjcKJts and 
even of views on the same subjects. The writers of the 
articles belong to all professions and to all cla&scs of 
society. Names of military men, lawyers, physicians, 
artists, clergymen, scientists, philosophers, theolo- 
gians, statesmen, etc. appear on the lists of contribu- 
tors given at the beginning of each volume. The arti- 
cles are of unequal value; proportion is lacking, each 
contributor apparently writing as he thinks fit. Ver- 
bosity is a prominent defect, and, at times, the authors 
indulge in endless digressions. Voltaire repeatedly 
askeu for brevity and better method. (See Letters to 
d’AlcmlKjrt, esp. in 1750.) 

The articles seem to have lieen gathered together 
from various source^ without any preconceived plan, 
without any unity or sufficient supervision. Under 
these conditions the spirit of the Encyclop(idie 
might denote merely one special tendency, or one 
group of tendencies, which, at first manifested along 
with many others, gradually became iniportant and 
finally predominant. To some extent it is that, but it 
is al^ more than that. The Encyclop6die was not in- 


tended only as a great monument to record the prog- 
ress realized in sciences, arts, civil and religious insti- 
tutions, industry, commerce, and all other lines of 
human endeavour ; the Encyclopedists purposed more- 
over to prepare the future and indicate the way to fur- 
ther progress. The Encyclop6die would be a record, 
but it would also be standard ; not a mere onlooker, 
but a leader. In fact, appearing as it did in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, it is a mirror in 
which the events of the whole century are focused. 

At the time of the publication of the Encyclopedic, 
the French Government was, owing to many causes 
and influences, already considerably weakened, and 
still weakening. Dissatisfaction and unrest, though 
not yet well defined, were spreading among the people. 
Existing institutions and customs, both religious and 
political, }ia<l recently been denounced in several pub- 
lications. The “philosophers” were favourably re- 
ceived in the salons of the aristocracy. On the other 
hand, Jansenism, with the endless discussions of which 
it had been the source or the occasion, and also with the 
lack of knowledge and looseness of morals among some 
inembers of the clergy, had prepared the way for a reac- 
tion in the sense of unbelief. There were other causes 
less direct, perliaps, and more remote, yet influential in 
bringing about a break with the past. In Descartes 
one may find unequivocal germs of the neglect, con- 
U‘mpt even, of tradition in philosophy, especially 
when immediate evidence, the id6e clairCf is made the 
sole valid criterion of truth. The influence of British 
philosophers was far from tending to check the growth 
of rationalism. Nor can we overlook the influence of 
the famous “Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes”, 
as it is known in the history of French literature. In 
the last two decades of the "seventeenth century it was 
one of the main centres of attention. To this discus- 
sion, which resulted in a victory for those who fa- 
voured the “modern”, Brunetiere traces back three 
important consetpiences: first, the meaning of tradi- 
tion l>ecomes grailually identified with that of super- 
stition; second, progress is conceived as an emancipa- 
tion from, and an abjuration of, the past; finally, and 
this is still more important, education in all its stages 
consists more and more in derision of the past. True, 
recent times everywhere offered masterpieces in art, 
literature, and science. Whatever sitle we may tak^ 
in the old quarrel to-day, and however much less radi- 
cal and more impartial our views may be, we can at 
Iciist understand the attitude of those wdio succeeded 
the great men of the age of Louis XIV. 

Another important factor was scientific progress. 
After being too frequently confined to iille a priori con- 
troversi(*s, science was asserting its rights, and these it 
soon came to exaggerate, while it failed to recognize 
the rights of others. Reason gradually freed itself 
from the superstition of the past and claimed absolute 
independence. Ancient, or rather Christian, concep- 
tions of God anvl the worUl were not even deemed 
worthy of the serious consideration of a “thinker”. 
Efficient causes alone were recognized, final causes 
proscribed. In nature science always dealt with im- 
mutable laws; soon the possibility of miracles and rev- 
elation was denied, while mysteries were retiarded as 
absurd. Thus, in the place of traditional beliefs, new 
ideas were introduced, tending to rationalism, material- 
ism, naturalism, and deism. On positive points there 
w^as but little agreement; the tendency was primarily 
negative. It was an opposition to received dogmas 
and institutions, an effort to establish a new theoret- 
ical and practical philosophy on the basis of merely 
naturalistic principles. Nothing is truer than d’Alt'm- 
Iwt’s statement, in the “ Discours priMiminaire”, that 
“our century believes itself destined to change all 
kinds of laws Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century the representatives of this movement were 
the “ philosophers”, and they were about to centralize 
their efforts in the Encyclopedic. Great prudence 
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was necessary, and it was used. Some men who were 
known for their conservative opinions were asked to 
contribute articles, and the Encyclop4die contained 
some unexceptionable doctrines and moderate views 
on religious, ethical, and social problems; moreover, 
the editors themselves and those who shared their 
views frequently concealed or disguised their true 
convictions. As Voltaire says, they were in the sad 
necessity of ^'printing the contrary of what they be- 
lieved" (Letter to d’Alembert, 9 October, 1756). 
More was insinuated than was clearly expressed, and 
at times a sarcastic remark was used with Letter effect 
than a definite statement or argument. When the 
main article to which one would naturally turn for in- 
formation contained nothing objectionable, other arti- 
cles, less likely to attract attention, expressed different 
and more “philosophic" views. That such was the 
condition of affairs is attested by a significant passage 
in a letter of d’Aleml)ert to Voltaire (21 July, 17.57). 
To the latter’s criticism of certain articles he replies: 
“No doubt we have bad articles in theology and 
metaphysics; but with theologians for censors, and a 
privilege, I defy you to make them any ])ettcr. There 
are other articles less exposed to the daylight in which 
all is repaired. Time will enable people to distinguish 
what w’c have thought from wiiat we have said." 
Hence, although the Encyclopaedic itself contains 
many articles in which anti-Christian principles are 
openly professed, the true, unrestrained encyclopc<lic 
spirit was found in the meetings of the “ philosophers" 
and in the salons, where they were looked upon as ora- 
cles. To-day it is to be found in the later works of the 
Encyclopedists and chieflv their letters and memoirs. 
In the impious and cynical d’Alembert, for instance, as 
known from his correspondence with Voltaire, one 
would fail to recognize the prudent and reserved 
d’Alembert of the Encyclop6die. “You were born 
with the firmest and most virile genius", Voltaire wrote 
to him (4 June, 1769), “but you arc free only with 
your friends, when the doors are closed". This last 
remark ai)plies also to Diderot and the other Encycl(> 
pedists. Their private letters reveal their true spirit 
and intentions, and prove that the apparent modera- 
tion and tolerance shown in their public WTitings were 
dictated by fear and not by conviction. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence which the En- 
cyclopedic exerted on the events that followed its pul> 
lication, especially the F rcnch He volut ion. To a large 
extent undoubtedly it was not the source, but only the 
reflection, of the religious and social views of the time. 
Not the Encyclopt'die so much as the Encyclopedists 
exerted a real influence. Since their spirit was an- 
tagonistic to the Church and, in many respects, also to 
the State, one may ask why its manifestations were 
not suppressed; why in particular its organ, the En- 
cyclop^'die, was allowed to proceed, notwithstanding 
the w^arnings of its adversaries and its repeated con- 
demnation by the civil authorities. In a word, what 
was done to check its influence or to oppose its doc- 
trines? In general, it may be answered that little was 
done, and, under the circumstances, perhaps little 
could be done. The defenders of the I aith were not 
idle; they wrote books and articles in refutation of 
the “philosophers"; but their voice was not heard, 
and their scattered efforts were of little avail against the 
organized forces and the powerful protectors of their 
adversaries. The Jesuits, the secular clergy, espe- 
cially Archbishop Christophe de Beaumont, of Paris, 
and Bishop Le Franc de Pompignan, of Le Puy, who 
wrote pastorals on the subject, and several other 
writers and preachers denounced the Encyclopedic. 
We have seen that they succeeded more tlian once in 
having its publication and sale prohibited by the Gov- 
ernment. The suspensions were only temporary. 
The Encyclopedists were under the patronage of high 
personages at the Court: they were protected espe- 
cially by Malesherbes, the director ot the Librairie, 


who controlled, among other things, the granting 
of privileges for new publications and the censuring 
of books, and by Sartine, the chief of police, on 
whom depended the enforcement of laws and ordi- 
nances concerning the printing and sale of books. 
Malesherbes always showed himself the friend not only 
of the Encyclop6die, but also of the Encyclopedists. 
Owing to this friends!^, many works were published 
notwithstanding the official opposition of the Govern- 
ment. In 1759, after the decision of the council had 
revoked the privilege formerly granted, it was Males- 
herbes who warned Diderot that his papers were to 
be seized the next day. As it was too late to look for a 
place of safety where tliey could be taken, Malesherbes 
had them sent to his own house. 

Thus the Government secretly favoured an enter- 
prise w hich it officially censured, and, under this pro- 
tection the Encycloi)6die was begun and completed. 
Partly for the same reason, partly also for deeper rea- 
sons concerning the religious and civil conditions in 
France, the efforts to combat the Encyclopedic were 
not rewarded wdth much success. Moreau in the 
“Memoires pour servir k I’histoire dcs Gneouaes" 
(1757), Palissot, in his “Petites lettres sur de grands 
philosophes" (]7.)7) and in his comedy “Les nhilo- 
sophes’^ (1760), tried to use the weapons of ridicule and 
satire which some of the “philosophers", esp^ially 
Voltaire, wielded with greater skill. Fr^ron, in the 
“ Ann^^e litl<fTaire ", was at times sarcastic, and always 
ready to give and take blows. Constantly at war 
with the Encyclopedists, he w'as at a great disadvan- 
tage, for they enjoye<l Malesherbes's protection, 



suited on the stage. The Jansenists, in the “ Nouvelles 
ecclesiastiques", did little more than insult the Eney- 
clopedists. In the “Journal de Tr^voux", the Jesu- 
its, and .among them espcajially Berthier (1704-S2), 
who was director of the Journal from 1745 till the svip- 
preshion of tlie Society of Jesus, wrote frequent criti- 
cisms. But notwithstanding all this opposition the 
spirit of irreligion was steadily gaining. Too often 
tlie criticism was weak, the attack unskilful. In some 
cases even, the anti-Encyclopeilists, instead of harm- 
ing their opponents, ratlier contributcnl to their suc- 
ce.ss by gjving them notoriety and affording them an 
opportunitv for using their influence. Tlie Jesuits 
were expcll(*il from France in 1762; this gave a new 
victory and a new' prestige to the “philosophers". 
D’Alemliert, who w rote “ La destruction des J<^suites en 
France" (1765), looks upon this expulsion as the just 
punishment of their hostility towards the Encych>- 
p^dic. Gradually the people were liccoming accus- 
tomed to the new spirit, and thus it was that, wfficreas 
the first volumes had created a great stir in France, 
the appearance of the last volumes w'as scarcely no- 
ticed. 

Unknown or little known in 1750, the “ philosophers " 
had now w'on their battle, and were the recognized vic- 
tors. Their success made tliem lM)lder in declaring 
openly what fear had frequently obliged them to veil 
in their former works and m the Encyclopedic. These 
doctrines had also been made more familiar by the 
publication of several works before the completion of 
the Encyclop<'‘die, the most important being Diderot's 
“Pen.<‘es sur 1 ’interpretation de la nature" (1754); 
Ilelv^'tius’s “De I’esprit" (175S); Rousseau’s “Dis- 
cours sur I’origine ct les fondements de I'in^galit^ parmi 
les hommea" (1753), “Contrat social" (1762), and 
“Emile" (1762); Voltaire’s “ Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique" (1765); d'Holbach's “Systems dc la nature" 
(1770). Ilcncc, on 8 July, 1765, Voltaire could write 
to d’Alembert: “They clamour against the philoso- 
phers, and are right; for, if opinion is the ruler of the 
world, this ruler is governed by the philosophers. You 
can hardly imagine how their empire is spreading." 
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Steadily the new current of thought gained in volume 
and power, until nothing could stop its destructive 
course. The French Revolution, following closely 
upon the publication of the Encyclopedic and the 
other works of the Encj^clopedists, was the practical 
result of the general spirit which these represented. 

BRTTNKTifeRR, Etudca Critiques svr Vhistoire de la litthaiure 

francaiae (Faria, 1896 ); in theae Etudes are found aeveral 

eaaays on men and events related to the Enryclop^die; Id., 
Mawtel de Vhistoire de la litthaiure jrancaue (2d efl., Paria, 

1899) and the sources indicated in it, especially the Memotres and 
the Carrespondances of the Encyclopedists; Id., Les ortfjtnca 
de Veapnt encyclopidique in Revue hebdomatlaire (November, 
1907), 141, 281, 421; Damiron, Mhnmrcs pour sennr a Vhts- 
toire de Ui philos^hie au XVIIh sucle (Paris, 1858-1 S64); Du- 
CROS. Diderot (Paris, 1894); Id., Lee EncyclopAdistes (Paris, 

1900) ; Duprat, Encydopvdistca (Paris, 1866); Lanfrey, 
L'Eglise et les philoaopkcs au dtr-huihhme siede (Paris, 1879); 
LfevY Brdhl, The Encydopedists in Open Court, XIII (1899), 
129; Morley, Diderot awl the Enn/clopedists (2d cd , Ixin- 
don, 1886); Bosf.nkrank, Diderots Lcbtn und Werke (Ix‘ipziK, 
1866): Wadia, The Philosophers and the French Revoluhon 
(London, 1904); 'Wlsm:iJiKS\t,<iescfnchtederneuerenPhdo\ophie 
(4th €<!., Leipaig, 1907); Lyovh in Encuclopatdtn HrUantitca 
(9th c<l.), VIll, 197; Kiaux in Ehanck, Diciionnaire des sciences 
phtlosophiques (2d ed.. Pans, 1885), 415. 

C. A. Dubray. 

Enda, Saint. See Aban, The Monastic School 

OF. 

Endlicher, Stephan LADisi.Ars, .\Hstrian botan- 
ist (botanical abbreviation, EndL)^ linguist, and his- 
torian, b. at Prcssburg, Ilunairy, 24 ,Iune, 1S04; d. 
at Vienna, 28 March, 1S40. The son of a physician, he 
stndiefl philosophy at TVsth and Vienna, and theology 
from 1823 to 1826 at Vienna; he did not, however, 
enter the priest hocni. From 1826 at Prcsshiirg he 
turned his att(*ntion to languages, studying especially 
('hinese, a knowledge of which is shown in some of his 
later works: “ Anfangsgrunde der chinesischen Gram- 
inatik^’ (Vienna, 1814), and “.Mias von (’hina nach 
der Aufnahme der desuiten" (Vienna, 1843). llrgetl 
by his father, Endlicher took up the study of botany 
ill 1826, and deveded all his spare time to it during the 
years 182S“3(h when he ha<i charge of the MSS. in the 
InipcTial Library of Vienna. In this Sixme perioti he 
issuful as librarian, in addition to a nuinlicr of works 
on the ancient classical, German, and Hungarian lit- 
eratures, the 6rst vohmi(* (Vienna, 1S36) of the MS. 
catalogue of the Imperial J.ibrary. In 1836, he was 
made curator of the botanical department of the 
Royal Natural History Mu.seum, and in 1S40. profes- 
sor of botany at tlie l^niversity of ^’iennJl, and director 
of the Hotanical Garden of the Ihiiversity. Jn 1830, 
he had issued his first botanical treatise, that on the 
flora of rressburg. As curator of the botanical 
dejiartment he united the various distinct herliaria 
into one scientifically arranged general herbarium, to 
which he added, as a gift, his own containing 30,000 
8pt*cies of plants; the classification adopte<l by En<l- 
licher remained iinchangeil until 1885. On his a]> 
pointmont as curator he l>egan at once to develop his 
botanical system, which is explained in his well-known 
and most important w'ork. “ Genera plantarum wciin- 
dum ordim‘.s naturalcs disposita^' (Vienna, 183t>-5()), 
a work roganled as one of the fundamental writing 
of syatematizwl botany. 

Ah early as 1835 he founded the first periodical m 
Austria for the natural sciences, the “Annalen des 
Wiener Museums der Naturgcschichte^’. Ilis numer- 
ous other writings on botanical subjects show an m- 
dependent critical judgment, acute observation, and 
compreliensive knowledge. Endlicher also collabor- 
ated in a numlKTof publications with other botanists; 
with Scliott, Fenzl, and esp<»cially with F”?*'** 

“ GrundzOge der Botanik (Vienna . 1 843) ; wit h Poppig 
in a work on the plants of Chile, Peru, and the region 
of the Amazon (Leipzig, 1S35--45); also in conjunction 
with the American Asa Gray, and with George Bcntham 
and Robert' Brown of Grenf Britain. Fp to tlie time 
of his death Endlicher aided von Martins m editing 


the latter's great work “Flora Brasiliensis " (Munich 
and Leipzig, 1846-1906); the work, a folio costing 
60(X) marks, was finally completed in 130 parts of 
20,733 pages in all, and containing 3811 plates. It 
was through Endlicher's exertions that von Martius 
was enabled to begin the brinmng out of this work 
under the patronage, and with the financial aid, of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I. Endlicher's botanical MSS. 
and correspondence belong to the botanical depart- 
ment of the Royal Museum at Vienna; his correspond- 
ence with Unger was published by the botanist Haber- 
landt (Berlin, 1899) . In adtlition to his other labours, 
he had a large share in foumling (1846-47) the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences of Vienna, and was one of 
its first forty members. Endlicher became involved 
in the political movement of 1848; he was elected a 
member both of the German and the Austrian parlia- 
ments, but his political activities were not success- 
ful. Botanists liave, on three occasions, sought to 
use his name as a designation of species of plants 
{FJndlicheraj Endlicheria) , but according to the rules 
of the botanical nomenclature, such appellations ex- 
press synonyms which should be avoided. 

Von hBC'K m Bntan. Centralblatt (Cassel, 1888), XXXIII, 
249; Neit.kbicii m Verhandl. des zool-bot. Vereins (Vienna, 
1855), V, .51; Haptih, Geschirhie der Botanik (Munich, 1S75); 
WiJRznACH in Bmgraph. Lexicon des Kaisertums Ocsterreich 
(Vienna, 1858), IV, contains a list of his writings; Die botnni- 
schen Anstalfen Wxen'* (Vienna, 1894); Botanik Had Zoologxe in 
Oeslerrcich (Vienna, 1001) contama a portrait ot Endlicher. 

Joseph Hompkl. 

End of Man. Bee Man. 

Endowment (Gcr. Sti flung, Fr. fondation, It. Joiv- 
dazioTw, Lat. jundatio), a property, fund, or revenue 
permanently appropriated for the support of any per- 
son, institution, or object, as a student, professors riip, 
school, hospital. The term is more frequently applied 
to the establishment of eleemosynary corporations by 
private endowment. In ecclesiastical circles the word 
is employed also in a more restricted sense, signifying 
a conditional donation or legacy, i. e. the establish- 
ment of a fund, by the provisions of a last will or 
otherwi.se, in onier to secure permanently, or at least 
for a long time, some spiritual benefit, as, for instance, 
the offering and application of a monthly or annual 
Mass. 

The early Christians were lavish in their support of 
religion, and frequently turned their possessions over 
to the ('hurch [Lallemand, “Hist, de la charit(^" 
(Paris, 1903), II; Uhlhorn, “Hist, of (Thrist. Charity"; 
Hefele, “ Christenthum u. Wohlthatigkeit" in his 
“Beitrage", I, 175]. The Emperor Justinian (No- 
vella Ixvii) compelled those who built churches to en- 
dow them; and about the same time, ecclesiastical 
legislation prescrilicd that no cleric was to be ordained 
for a church without proper provision for his main- 
tenance (( ’ounc. of Epaon, 517, c. xxv). Whoever de- 
sired to have a parish church on his estate was obliged 
to set aside a sufficient landed endowment for its 
clerics (IV Counc. of Arles, 541, c. xxxiii); while a 
bishop was forbidden to consecrate a church till the 
endowment had been properly secured by a deed or 
charter (II Counc. of Braga, 572, c. v). If one who 
held a fief from the king built and endowed churches, 
the bishop was required to procure the royal confir- 
mation of the gift (III Counc. of Toledo, 589, c. xv). 
Ancient and noble Roman families, as well as others 
of less means, inspired by feelings of love and grati- 
tude, made large beipicsts to the Church. In tlie fifth 
century, in countries inhabited by German tribes, the 
Church was endowed especially with lands. Th(\so 
possessions were lost during the political and social 
upheaval that followed the Germanic invasions, known 
as the Wanderings of Nations. Towards the end of 
Charlemagne's reign the regenerated |)eoples con- 
tributed once more voluntarily and generously to the 
support of ecclesiastical institutions. 
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In En^nd, both under Baxon and Norman domi- 
nation the generous zeal of the faithful prompted 
them to secure by endowments a permanent priest- 
hood, and to provide for the dignity and even splen- 
dour of Divine worship. A considerable portion of 
the foundations thus established in England was 
squandered or confiscated during the Reformation of 
Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth, while the remain- 
der, by virtue of the Acts of Uniformity and Suprem- 
acy, was transferred to the Anglican Church, which 
stm retains it. The conditions of the Catholics of 
England since the Reformation in temporal matters 
has not permitted to any extent the re-establishment 
of endowments, though instances have not been want- 
ing and are on the increase. In Ireland and Scotland 
likewise the old foundations of the Church have lieen 
lost or diverted from their purpose. In Ireland the 
Protestant Church, which had received during the 
Reformation the lands and moneys of the Catholic 
Church, was disestablished and nominally disendowed 
by the Act of 1809, but so liberal were the compensa- 
tions allowed that they amounted practically almost 
to a re-endowment. In Scotland the Presbyterians 
of the Established Church, owing to the immense in- 
fluence of Knox in the sixteenth century, still possci^ 
what is left of the ancient endowments of the Catholic 
Church. Ecclesiastical endowments in France have 
undergone many vicissitudes, particularly from the 
year 1789, when a yearly income of about $14,000,000 
was suddenly and unjustly confiscated. The influ- 
ence of the French Revolution was felt elsewhere, 
especially in Germany, where by the fifty-fifth article 
of the Resolutions of the Deputation of the Empire 
(1803) “all property belonging to the foundations, 
abbeys and monasteries was committed to the free 
and full disposal of the respective rulers, who were to 
provide for the expense of public worship, of instruc- 
tion, of founding useful public institutions, and of 
lightening tfmr own financial emlHirrassments**. In 
Italy the annexation of the States of the ('hurchin 
1859, 1860, and 1870 by the “King of United Italy 
was also followed by the introduction of anti-eccle- 
siastical laws, the robl)ery of the Church, and the 
spoliation of her institutions. The endowments that 
remain are for the most part administered by the 
Government. Foundations in America are not nu- 
merous and merit no special mention. 

Canon law lays down strict regulations regarding 
the acceptance and manaMnent of endov^ents as 
well as the observance of the obligation arising there- 
from. They are to be accepted only by those whose 
interests are at stake, as, for instance, the rector of a 
church, the administrator of an institution. The con- 
sent of the ordinary, if they are presented to a diocesan 
institution, or of the comj^tent religious superior, if 
given to regulars, is requisite. The superior in ques- 
tion should assure himself that the income accruing 
from the investment is a suflicient recompense for the 
service demanded. Once the conditions of accept- 
ance have been established, they are unchangeable, 
and it is incumbent on the bishop or religious superior, 
as above, to procure the fulfilment of the obligation 
imposed. A catalogue or table of these obligations 
assumed by a church is to be posted conspicuously in 
the sacristy — a general one for the diocese is reserved 
in the chancery ofiice — ^while among the parochial 
books is one in which the satisfaction of these obliga- 
tions is noted. The supreme law to be observed in 
this matter is the will of the founder of an endowment, 
to fulfil which the zealous vigilance of the Church is 
ever directed. If, however, the property or invested 
funds of an endowment entirely disappear through no 
fault of the church, the latter is exempt from its part 
jof the contract. If a disproportion anse between the 
service required and the recompense, a proportionate 
reduction of the obligation entailed is permitted, 
under certain conditions, by the Holy See. Bishops 


are not allowed to lessen the original obligation, e. g. 
to reduce the number of Masses to be offered annually, 
though where the mind of the donor is not sufficiently 
clear, they may determine minor details, such as the 
hour of the service, or the altar at which it is to take 
place. Founders of churches frequently reserved to 
themselves, with the approbation of Rome, the right 
to administer the tem^ral concerns of such founda- 
tions anil to suggest candidates for vacant benefices 
in said churches (see Patronage), though ordinarily 
these trusts are under the supervision of a corporation 
or board of trustees. 

Addis and Arnold, A Catholic Dictionary (London, 1903), 
s. V.; I*ERMANBDBK AND Stbin in Ktrchcnlex., s. vv. Dotalgut, 
Armenpfleqe; Ducangb, Gloss, fried, ct inf. Lat., s. v. Dos Ecde- 
Sloe: IlisROBNROTHER-IloLLWBCK, Lchrb. dss hath. Kirchenr. 

(Freiburg, 1905), K75-77: Mbuhbr, Begnff and Eigmth. der 
kirchh Sachen (Diisseldort); Wbhnz, Jus Decretal., HI, 218- 
26; manuals of canon law, e. ff. Vbhing, Lehrh. des hath, 
orient, und prot. Kirchenr. (Freiburg, 1893), s. v. Sttftung, 
which treats of special conditions and questions in Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Energumeni. See Demoniacs. 

Energy, The Law op toe Conservation of. — 
Amongst the gravest objections raised by the progress 
of modem science against Theism, the possibility of 
miracles, free-will, the immateriality ol the human 
soul, its creation and immortality, are, according to 
many thoughtful men, those based on the Law of the 
Conservation of Ener^. Consequently, as full a 
treatment of this topic in its philosophical aspects as 
the limits of space will allow, is here attempts. 

Explanation of the Doctrine. — ^The word energy 
comes from the Greek “ operation “ actual- 

ity This tenn is itself a compound of iw and lipyov, 
“work'". In modem physical science the notion of 
energy is associated with mechanical work. It is 
commonly defined as “the capacity of an agent for 
doing work“. By “work“ scientists understand the 
production of motion against resistance. Such energy, 
whilst existing in many forms, is considered especi^y 
in two genencally distinct states known as kinetic 
energy, or energy of motion, and potential energy, or 
energy of position. The power of doing work in the 
former case is due to the actual motion possessed by 
the bo<ly, e. g. a cannon-ball on its course, or a swing- 
ing pendulum. Potential energy^ on the other hand, 
is exemplified by a wound-up spring, or by the bob xd 
a pendulum when at its highest point; as the bob 
swings upwards its velocity and kinetic encr^ contin- 
uously diminish, whilst its potential energy is increas- 
ing. When at its highest point its potential energy is 
at a maximum, and its kinetic is nil. Conversely, 
when, moving downwards, it reach^ its longest point, it 
will have recovered its maximum kinetic energy, whilst 
its potential will have vanished. Energy in also recog- 
nized in the heat of a furnace, or the fuel of the same, 
in explo.sives, in an electric current, in the radiations 
of the ether which illuminates and warms the earth. 
Now, it has been found that these different forms of 
energy can be changed into one another. Further, the 
amount of a sum of energy in different forms can be 
measure<l by the quantity of work it can accomplish. 
A weight suspended over a pulley can be employed to 
do work as it sinks to a lower level; likewise a steel 
spring as it expands, heat as it passes to a cooler body, 
clectnc current as it is expended, and chemical com- 
oimds in the course of decomposition. On the other 
and, a corresponding amount of work will be required 
in order to restore the original condition of the agents. 
Perhaps the fp’eatest and most fruitful achievement of 
mwlern physical science during the past century has 
been the establishment of a law of quantitative equiv- 
alence between these diverse forms of energy measured 
in terms of work. Thus a certain amount of heat will 
produce a definite amount of motion in a body, and 
conversely this quantity of motion may be made to 
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reproduce the original amount of heat — assuming that 
in the actual process of transformation there were no 
waste. In other words, it is now accepted as estab- 
lished that, in any '^conservative" or completely iso- 
lated system of energies, whatever changes or trans- 
formations take place anlong them, so long as no 
external agent intervenes, the sum of the energies will 
always remain constant. The Principle or Law of the 
Conservation of Energy has been thus formulated by 
Clerk Maxwell: "The total energy of any body or 
system of bodies is a quantity wmeh can neither be 
increased nor diminished by any mutual action of 
these bodies, though it may be transformed into any 
of the forms of which ener^ is susceptible "(Theo^ of 
Heat. p. 93). Thus stated, the law may be admitted 
to hold the position of a fundamental axiom in modem 
physics; the nature of the evidence for it, we shall con- 
sider later. But there is a further generalization, ad- 
vancing a considerable way beyond the frontiers of 
positive science, which affirms that the total sum of 
such energy in the universe is a fixed amount " immuta- 
ble in quantity from eternity to eternity" (Von Helm- 
holtz). This is a proposition of a very different char- 
acter; and to it also we shall return. But first a brief 
historical account of the doctrine. 

History. — ^The doctrine of the Conservation of 
Energy was long preceded by that of the Constancy of 
Matter. This was held vaguely as a metaphysical 
postulate by the ancient materialists and positively 
formulated as a philosophical principle by Telesius, 
Galileo, and Francis Bacon. Descartes assumed in a 
somewhat similar a prion fashion that the total 
amount of motion (MV) in the universe is fixed — 
certam. tamen et determinatam }wbet quantitatem (Prin- 
cip. Philos,, II, 30). But the effort to establish such 
assumptions by accurate experiment begins later. 
According to many we have the principle of the conser- 
vation of energy virtually formulated for the first time 
in New’ton’s Scholion developing his third law of 
motion (action and reaction are equal and opposite), 
though his participation in the current erroneous con- 
ception of neat as a "caloric", or independent sub- 
stanct?, prevented his clearly apprehending and expli- 
citly formulating the principle. Others would connect 
it with his second law. Huyghens, in the seventeenth 
century, seems to have grasped, though somewhat 
vajjuely, the notion of momentum, or vis viva (MV=*). 
This was clearly enunciated by Leibniz later. The 
fundamental obstacle, however, to the recognition of 
the constancy of energy lay in the prevalent "caloric 
theory ". Assuming heat to be some sort of substance, 
its origin and disappearance in connexion with fric- 
tion, percussion, and the like seemed a standing con- 
tradiction with any hypothesis of the constancy of 
energy. ,As early as l^SO, Lavoisier and Laplace, in 
their "M6moire sur la chaleiir", show signs of ap- 
proaching the modern doctrine, though Laplace sub- 
sequently committed himself more deeply to the 
caloric theory, (^ount Rumford's famous experiments 
in measuring the amount of heat generated by the 
boring of cannon and Sir Humphry Davy's analogous 
observations (1799) on the heat caused by the friction 
of ice, proved the death-blow to the caloric theory. 
For the view was now Ixjginning to receive wide ac- 
ceptance among scientists, that heat was "probably a 
vibration of the coniuscles of bodies tending to sep- 
arate them". Dr. Thomas Young, in 1S07, employed 
the term energy to designate the vis viva or active 
force of a moving body, which is measured by its mass 
or weight multiplied by the square of its velocity 
(MV=*). Sadi Carnot (1824), though still labouring 
under the caloric theory, advanced the problem sub- 
stantially in his remarkable paper, "Inflexions sur la 
puissance motricedu feu", by considering the qiiestion 
of the relation of quantity of heat to amount of work 
done, and by introducing the conception of a machine 
with a reversible cycle of operations. The great 


epoch, however, in the history of the doctrine occurred 
in 1842, when Julius Robert Mayer, a German physi- 
cian, published his " Remarks on the Forces of Inani- 
mate Nature", orimnally written in a series of letters 
to a friend. In this httle work, " contemptuously 
rejected by the leading journals of physics of that 
day" (Poincar6), Mayer clearly enunciatki the princi- 
ple of the conservation of energy in its widest gener- 
ality. His statement of the law was^ however, in 
advance of the existing experimental evidence, and he 
was led to it partly by philosophical reasoning, partly 
by consideration of physiological questions. At the 
same time. Joule, in Manchester, was engaged in de- 
termining by accurate experiments the dynamical 
equivalent of heat — the amount of work a unit of heat 
could accomplish, and vice versa; and "Golding was 
contributing important papers on the same subject to 
the Royal Scientific Society of Copenhagen, so that no 
particular man can be described as the Father of the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy" (Preston). 
Between 184cS and 1851, Lord Kelvin (then Sir William 
Thomson), Clausius, and Rankine developed the ap- 
plication of the doctrine to sundry important problems 
in the science of heat. About the same time Helm- 
holtz, approaching the subject from the mathematical 
side, and starting from Newton’s Laws of Motion, with 
certain other assumptions as to the constitution of 
matter, deduced the same principle, which he termed 
the " Conservation of Forces". Subsequently, Fara- 
day and Grove illustraterl in greater detail the extent 
and variety of the transformation and correlation of 
forces, not only heat being changed into work, but 
light occasioning chemical action, and this generating 
heat, and heat producing electricity, capable of being 
again converted into motion, and so on round the 
cycle. But it further became evident that in such a 
series there inevitably occurs a w'aste in the usableness 
of energy. Though the total energy of a system may 
remain a constant quantity, since w’ork can \je done by 
heat only in its transition from a warmer to a cooler 
body, in proportion as such heat gets diffused tlirough- 
out lhe whole system it becomes less utilizable, and the 
total capacity for work diminishes owing to this dissi- 
pation or degradation of energy. This general fact is 
formulated in what has been called the principle of 
Garnot or of Clausius. It is also styled the second law 
of thermodynamics and has been made the basis of very 
important conclusions as to the finite duration of the 
universe by Lord Kelvin. He thus enunciates the 
law: " It is impossible by means of inanimate material 
agency to derive a mechanical effect from a portion of 
matter by cooling it below the temperature of the 
coldest surrounding bodies. " 

Living Organisms. — The successful determination 
of the quantitative equivalent of one form of energy in 
some other form, obviously becomes a far more diffi- 
cult problem when the subject of the experiment is not 
inanimate matter in the chemical or pnysical labora- 
tory, but the consumption of substances in the living 
organism. Scientific research has, however, made 
some essays in this direction, endeavouring to estab- 
lish by experiment that the principle of the constancy 
of energy holds also in vital processes. By the nature 
of the case the experimental evidence is of a rougher 
and less accurate character. Still it tends to show' at 
all events approximate equivalence in the case of 
some organic functions. Among the best investiga- 
tions so far seem to be those of Rubner, w ho kept dogs 
in a calorimeter, measuring carefully the quantity of 
food rc?ceived and the heat developed by them. The 
chemical energy of the substances consumed manifests 
itself in heat anil motion, and the heat generated in tlie 
consumption of different substances by the animals 
seems to have corresponded rather closely to that re- 
sulting in laboratory experiments; hene(‘ it is affirmiHl 
that the observations all point to the conclusion that 
"the sole cause of animal heat is a chemical process" 
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(Schafer). This, however, is a long way from experi- 
men^l proof that the conservation of energy holds in 
all vital processes with such rigid accuracy that every 
faintest change in the motor or sensoiy nerve-cells of 
the br£^ must have been completely cletermined by a 
preceding physical stimulus. Whether this proposi- 
tion be tJue or not, there is not as yet even a remote 
approach to experimental proof of it (cf. Ladd). 

The Law Considered. — Character and Range » — 
About the character aiid range of the law, and its bear- 
ing on sundry philosophical problems, there has been 
and still is much dispute. As a rule, however, the 
most eminent scientists, e. g. men like Clerk Maxwell 
and Lord Kelvin, are most cautious and guarded in 
their enunciation of the law. Be it noted that, when 
strictly stated, this proposition, “The sum of the 
kinetic and potential energies of a conservative system 
amid all changes remains constant^*, first applies only 
to an isolated or closed system. But such systems are 
hypothetical or ideal As a matter of fact, no group 
of agents in the present universe is or can be thus 
isolated. Next, the proposition may be stated, as a 
legitimate generalization, only of inanimate bodies and 
material energies. The law affords no j ustification for 
the assertion that the only energies in any particular 
system, still less in the universe as a whole, are mate- 
rial energies. Clerk Maxwell himself explicitly re- 
minds us that “ we cannot assert that all energy must 
be either potential or kinetic, though we may not be 
able to conceive of any other form’\ Again, many 
physicists insist that this concept of energy con- 
tained in the formula proves, when examined closely, 
to be vague and elusive. H. Poincar6 asks: “What 
exactly remains constant?” And he concludes a 
searching analysis with the statement that “of the 
principle nothing is left but an enunciation: There is 
something which remains constant” (Science and Hy- 
pothesis, p. 127). As eminent a physicist as (ieorge 
F. Fitzgerald tells us that “ the doctrine of the conser- 
vation of energy is most valuable, but it only goes a 
very little way in explaining phenomena” (Scientific 
Writings, p. 391). llelmholtz\s extension of the prin- 
ciple in the statement, that “ the total quantity of all 
the forces capable of work in the whole universe re- 
mains eternal and unchanged throughout all their 
changes”, is a hazardous leap from positive science 
into very speculative metaphysics. This should be 
recognized. For even supposing the proposition true, 
it cannot be demonstrated a priori. It is not self- 
evident. It is ob^dously beyond the possibility of 
experimental proof. It assumes the present universe 
to be a closed system into which new agents or beings 
capable of adding to its energy have never entered. 
Lucien Poincare's contention is just: “It behooves us 
not to receive without a certain distrust the extension 
by certain philosophers to the whole Universe of a 
property demonstrated for those restricted systems 
which observation can alone reach. We know noth- 
ing of the Universe as a whole and eveiy generalization 
of this kind outruns in singular fashion the limit of 
experiment . ” J ames W ard 's account of its character 
b much the same: “Methodologically, in other words 
as a formal and regulative principle, it means much, 
really it means very little.” It furnishes very little 
information about the past, present, or future of the 
universe. 

Proof of the Law . — On what evidence precisely, 
then, does the principle rest? Hero again we find con- 
siderable disa^eement. E. Mach tells us: “Many 
deduce the principle from the imiwssibility of per- 
petual motion, which again they either derive from 
experience or deem self-evident. . . Others frankly 
claim only an experimental foundation for the princi- 
ple.” He himself considers the justification of the 
law to be in part experimental, in part a logical or 
formal postulate of the intellect. We have already 
alluded to the view that it is implicit in Newton's laws 


of motion. The principle of causality, according to 
others, is its parent. Mayer himself quotes ex nihilo 
nil /i/, and argues that creation dr annihilation of a 
force lies beyond human power. Even Joule, who 
labour^ so diligently to establish an experimental 
proof, would reinforce the latter with the proposition, 
that “it is manifestly absurd to suppose that the 
powers with which God has endowed matter can be 
destroyed”. Preston judiciously observes: “The 
general principle of the conservation of energy is not 
to be proved by mathematical formulse. A law of 
nature must be founded on experiment and observa- 
tion, and the general agreement of the law with facts 
leads to a general belief in its probable truth. Fur- 
ther, the conservation of energy cannot be absolutely 
'proved even by experiment, for the proof of a law 
reel Hires a universal experience. On tne other hand, 
the law cannot be sai(f to be untrue, even though it 
may seem to be contradicted by certain experiments, 
for in these cases energy may Ihj dissipated in modes of 
which we are as yet unaware ” ( p. 90) . In view of the 
extravagant conclusions some writers have attempted 
to deduce from the doctrine, it is useful to note these 
serious divergencies of opinion as to what is its true 
justification among those who have a real claim to 
speak with authority on the subject. 

\Ve shall best approximate to the truth by distin- 
guishing three different parts of the doctrine of energy: 
the law of constancy; tne law of transfonnation; and 
the law of dissipation or degradation. The law of 
transformatif>n, that all known forms of material 
energy may be transmuted into each other, and are 
rcconvertible, is a general fact which can only be ascer- 
tained and proved by experience. There is no a priori 
reason rc(piiring it. The law of dissipation, that, as a 
matter of fact, in the course of the changes which take 
place in the present universe there is a constant ten- 
dency for portions of energy to IxH'orne unusable, 
owing to the equal diffusion of heat through all parts 
of the sysUmi — this truth similarly seems to us to rest 
entirely on experience. Finally, with resjKJct to the 
principle of cpiantitative constancy, the main proof 
must be experience — but experience in a broad sense. 
It has been shown by positive experiments with por- 
tions of inanimate matter that the more fx^rfectly we 
can isolate a group of material agents from external 
interference, and the more accurately we can calculate 
the total qtiantity of cner^' po8ses.scd by the system 
at the beginning and enu ot a series of qualitative 
changes, the more perfectly our results agree. Fur- 
ther, modem physics constantly assumes this principle 
in most complex and elaborate cjilculations, and the 
agreement of its deductions with observed results veri- 
fies the assumption in a manner which w'ould seem to 
be impossible were the principle not true. In fact, we 
may say that the assumption of the truth of the law. 
when correctly fonnulated, lies now at the basis of all 
modem physical and chemical theories, just as the 
assumption of inertia or the constancy of mass is fun- 
damental to mechanics. At the same time w'e must 
not forget the hypothetical character of the conditions 
postulated, and the limitations in its application to 
particular concrete problems. Bearing tnis in mind, 
even if there occurs some novel experience, as, e. g., 
the fact that radium seemed capable of sustaining it- 
self at a higher temperature than surrounding objects 
and of emitting a constant supply of heat without any 
observable diminution of its own store of ener^, 
science does not therefore immediately abandon its 
fundamental principle. Instead, it rightly seeks for 
some hypothesis by which this apparently rebellious 
fact can be reconciled with so widely ranging a general 
law — as, for example, the hypothesis that this eccen- 
tric substance possesses a peculiar power of constantly 
collecting energy from tne neighoouring ether and 
then dispensing it in the form of heat; or, that the 
high complexity of the molecular constitution of 
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radium enables it, while slowly breaking down into 
simpler substances, to continue expending itself in 
heat for an extraordinarily long time. Such an excep- 
tion, however, is a useful reminder of the unwarranted 
rashness of those who, ignoring the true character and 
limitations of the law, would, in virtue of its alleged 
universal supremacy, rule out of existence, whether in 
living beings or in tne universe as a whole, every agent 
or agency which may condition, control, or modify in 
any way the working of the law in the concrete. As 
we have before indicated in regard to some changes of 
a chemical and mechanical character in the living be- 
ing, the principle of conservation may hold in much 
the same way as in non-living matter ; whilst, in regard 
to other physiological or psycho-physical processes, the 
necessary qualifications and limitations may be of a 
different oraer. The kind of evidence most cogent in 
regard to inanimate matter — both direct experiment 
and verified deduction — is wanting here; and many of 
the vital processes, especially those connected with 
consciousness, are so unlike mechanical changes in 
many respects that it would be scientifically unjustifi- 
able to extend the generalization so as to include them. 
The possibility of reversion, for instance, applicable in 
a cycle of changes in inanimate matter, is here un- 
thinkable. We could conceivably recover the gaseous 
and solid products of exploded guni>owder and con- 
vert them into their original condition, but the effort 
to imagine the reversion of the process of the growth 
of a man or a nation brings us face to face with an 
absurdity. 

riiiLosopiiicAL Deductions. — 'Ihe philosophical 
conclusions which some writers have attempted to 
deduce from the law’ affect tlic question of Clod’s exist- 
ence and action in the world, the possibility of Divine 
interference in the form of miracles, the nature of the 
human soul, its origin and relation to the body, and its 
moral freedom. 

7'hc Materialistic Mechanical Theonj, which seeks to 
conceive the world as a vast self-moving machine, self- 
existing from all eternity, devoid of all freedom or 
purpose, i)er|)etually going through a series of changes, 
eacli new’ state necessarily emerging out of the previ- 
ous and passing into the subsequent state, claims to 
find its justification in this law’ of the conservation of 
energ>'. To this it may l)e replicMl in general, as in the 
case of the old objections to Theism based on the inde- 
structibility of matter, that the constancy of the total 
quantity of energy in the w’orld or the convertilulity 
of different forms of material energy’, does not affect 
the arguments from the evidences of intelligent design 
in the w’orld, the existence of self-conscious human 
minds, and the moral law’. These things are realities 
of the first importance w hich every fdnlosophical creed 
that pretends to Ik? a rational system of thought must 
attempt to explain. But the mere fact that the sum 
of material energies, kinetic and potential, in any 
isolated sy.stem of IkkIIcs, or even in the physical uni- 
verse as a whole, remains constant, if it be a fact, 
affords no rational account or explanation w hatever of 
these realities. 

Herbert Spencer^s Doctrines — As Spencer is the 
best-known wntcr who attempts to deduce a philoso- 
phy of the universe from the doctrine of energy, w’e 
shall take him as representative of the school. 1 hough 
the term force is confined by physicists to a nar- 
rower and well-defined meaning — the rate of change of 
energy per distance — Spencer identifies it wdth energy, 
and styles the conservation or constancy of energy the 
‘'Persistence of Force'*. Todhis general principle, he 
tells us, an ultimate analysis of all our sensible exp^ 
rience brings us down, and on this a rat ional synthesis 
must buihi up. Consequently, from this principle his 
“Synthetic Philosophy * seeks to deduce all the phe- 
nomena of the evolution of the universe. )^ith r^ 
spcct to its proof he assures us that “the principle is 
dfeeper than demonstration, deeper than definite cogm- 


tion, deep as the very nature of the mind. Its author- 
ity transcends all other whatever, for not only is it 
given in the constitution of our consciousness, but it is 
impossible to imagine a consciousness so constituted 
as not to give it '* (First Principles, p. 162) . The value 
of this assertion may be gauged from the fact that 
Newton and all the ablest scientists down to the mid- 
dle of last century were ignorant of the principle, and 
that it required the labour of Mayer, Joule, Helmholtz, 
and others to convince the scientific world of its truth. 
“ Evolution is an integration of matter and concomi- 
tant dissipation of motion during which matter passes 
from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite 
heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation, Ow’ing to the 
ultinaate principles the transformation among all kinds 
of existence cannot be other than we see it to be. The 
redistribution of matter and motion must everywhere 
take place in those ways and produce those traits 
which celestial bodies, organisms, societies alike dis- 
play, and it has to be shown that this universality of 
process results from the same necessity which deter- 
mines each simplest movement around us. . . In 
other words the phenomena of evolution have to be 
deduc^ from the Persistence of ‘ Force *.** Spencer’s 
proof is merely a description of the changes which 
Iiave taken place. lie does not show, and it is impos- 
sible to show, from the mere fact that the quantity of 
energy has to remain constant, that the particular 
forms in which it has appeared — the Roman Empire, 
Shakespeare’s plays, and Mr. Spencer’s philosophy — 
must have appeared. The principle can only tell us 
that a constant quantitative relation has been pre- 
servetl amid all the qualitative transformations of the 
pliysical universe, and that it will be preserved in the 
luture. But it furnishes no reason for the order and 
seemingly intelligent design which abounds, and it 
offers not the faintest suggestion of an explanation 
V'hy the primitive nebula? should have evolved into 
life, minds, art, literature, and science. To describe 
the process of building a cathedral is not to deduce a 
masterpiece of architecture from so many tons of stone 
and mortar. To show’ even that the law’ of gravita- 
tion prevailc<l during every event in the history of 
England would not be a deduction of the history of 
England from the law’ of gravitation. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the sort of undertaking Spencer’s “Synthetic 
Philosophy” is committed to in seeking to deiiuce the 
present world from the conservation of cner^. and so 
to tlispense with an intelligent Creator Tne same 
holds for every other project of a similar kind. A more 
remarkable feature still in Spencer’s handling of the 
present subject is that he seats this “Persistence of 
Force” in the Absolute itself. It really “means the 
persistence of some Power w hich transcends our knowl- 
edge and conception. . . the Unknow’n Cause of the 
phenomenal manifestations” of our ordinary expe- 
rience. This is a complete misconception, misrepre- 
sentation, and misuse of the principle of conservation, 
as known to science. Mayer and Joule never at- 
tempted to establish that some noumenal pow’cr or 
unknown cause behind the phenomena of the universe 
has a constant quantity of ener^ in itself. Nor is it 
a self-evident datum of our consciousness that, if there 
be such an unknown cause, its phenomenal manifesta- 
tions must be alw’ays quantitatively the same 
“throughout all past and future time”. The scien- 
tific principle merely affirms constant quantitative 
equivalence amid the actual transmutations of certain 
known and knowable realities, heat, mechanical work, 
and the rest. This, however, would afford no help to- 
wards an explanation of the universe. Conse(}uently, 
it had to be transformed into something very dif- 
ferent to serve as the basis of the SjTithetic Philo- 
sophy. 

Professor Ostwald^ on the other hand, apparently 
opposed to mechanical theories, carries us little farther 
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by his sp^ial doctrine of energy. Matter, the sup- 
posed vehicle or support of energy, he rejects as a use- 
less hypothesis. Every object in the universe is 
merely some manifestation of energy of which the 
total amount retains a constant value. Energy itself 
is work, or w’hat arises out of work, or is converted 
back into work. It is the universal substance of the 
process of change in the world. Mass is merely capac- 
ity for energy of movement, density is volume- 
energy. All we can know of the universe may 
expressed in terms of energy. To accomplish this is 
the business of the savant. Hypotheses are to be 
almndoned as worthless crutches; and the aim of 
science is to catalogue objects as forms of energy. 
But surely this is merely to abandon all attempt at 
explanation. The mere application of a generic com- 
mon name to diverse objects furnishes no real account 
of their qualitative differences. We do not advance 
knowled^ by the easy process of assigning new prop- 
erties to energy, any more than the ancients did by the 
liberal allotment of occult qualities. The simple truth 
is that the quantitative law of constancy supplies not 
the faintest clue to the fundamental problem, how 
and why the present infinitely varied allotropic forms 
of reality have come into existence. 

The Law and its Consequences, — Not only does 
the modern scientific doctrine of energy fail to provide 
a foundation for a materialistic theory of a mechanical 
self-existing universe, but a most important part of 
that doctrine — the second law of thermodynamics and 
its consequences — presents us with the materials for a 
very powerful argument against that theory. Lord 
Kelvin, the most eminent authority on this point, 
working from data established by C.’amot and Clau- 
sius, has shown that ‘^although mechanical energy is 
indestructible, there is a universal tendency to its dis- 
sipation, which produces throughout the system a 
gradual augmentation and diffusion of heat, cessation 
of motion and exhaustion of the potential energy of 
the material Universe '' (Lectures, vol II, p. 35fi). 
The lieat becoming thus diffused at an equally low^ 
temperature throughout the entire universe, all living 
organisms will perish of cold. In fact, the conclusion 
which Kelvin cfeduces from the modern scientific doc- 
trine of energy is that the physical world, so far from 
being a self-existing machine endowed wdth perpetual 
motion, much more closely resembles a clock w’hich 
has been put together and wound up at some definite 
date in the past and wdll run down to a point at which 
it will stop dead in the future. 

Conservation of Energy and the Human Soul. 
— According to the ordinary Catholic doctrine, philo- 
sophical and theological, the soul is a spiritual princi- 
ple, distinct from matter, yet, by its union with the 
organism constituting one substantial being, the living 
man. It is the source of spiritual activities, thought, 
and volition. It is endowed with free-will. It ori- 
ginates and controls bodily movements. In its origin 
it has been created ; at death it is separated from the 
body and passes away from the material universe. 
Now if the soul or mind, though itself not a form of 
material energy, acts on the body, originates, checks, 
or modifies bodily movements, then it seems to per- 
form work and so to interfere with the constancy of the 
sum of energy. Moreover, if thus being sources of 
energy individual souls are created and introduced 
into this material universe and subsequently pass out 
of it, then their irruptions seem to constitute a contin- 
uous infringement of the law. For clearness we will 
handle the subject under separate heads. 

I. Does the soul or mind initiate or modify in any 
way movements of matter, or changes in the forms of 
energies of the material world? Yes, assuredly; the 
soul through its activities, does thus act on matter — 
Clifford, Huxley, Hodgson notwithstanding. The 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions of men have had some 
influence on the physical events which have consti- 


tuted human history. All the movements of every 
material particle in the world would not have been 
precisely the same if there had been no sensation or 
thought. Art, literature, science, invention have had 
their origin in idea^ and they involve movements of 
material bodies. The mental states called feeling 
and desires have really influenced war and trade. If 
these feelings and ideas had been different, war, trade, 
art, literature, and invention would have been differ- 
ent. The movements of some portions of matter 
would have been other than they have been. The 
mind or soul, therefore, does really act on the body. 

II. Is the soul, or the activities by which it acts on 
the body, for instance its conscious states, merely a 
particular form of energy interconvertible with the 
other material forms of heat, motion, electricity, and 
the rest? Or is the soul and psychic activity some- 
thing distinct in kind^ not interchangeable with any 
form of material enerf^? Yes. That mental or psy- 
chical states and activities are realities, utterly dis- 
tinct in kind from material energy, is the judgment of 
philosophers and scientists alike. These states are 
subjective phenomena per^ptible only by the internal 
consciousness of the individual to whom they beloi^. 
Their existence depends on their being perceived. In 
fact, their esse is percipi. They are not transmutable 
into so much material energy. As Tyndall says, “ the 
chasm between the two orders of reality is intellec- 
tually impassable The phenomena of conscious- 
ness are not a fixed sum ; though incapable of proper 
quantitative measurement they seem to grow exten- 
sively and intensively and to rise inquality in the world. 
Wundt, indeed, embodies this fact in his contrasted 
“ principle of the increase of psychical energy ^ \ a law of 
qualitative value, which he attaches as the reverse or 
subjective side of the quantitative constancy of physical 
energy. The psychical increase, being indefinite, holds 
only under the condition that the psychical processes 
are continuous. Mental states or activities are thus 
proved on the one hand to exert a real influence on the 
movements of matter, whilst on the other hand they 
are different in nature from all material energies and 
unconvertible with any of the latter. The soul, mind, 
or whatever we call the subject or source of these im- 
material states or activities, must be therefore some 
kind of hyperphysical agent or power. 

III. This brings us to the central crux of the sub- 
ject. If the soul, or mind, or any of its activities, 
causes or modifies the movement of any particle of 
matter, then it seems to have produced an effect equiv- 
alent to that of a material agent, to have perfonned 
“work^^ and thereby to have augmented or dimin- 
ished the previously existing Quantity of energy in the 
area w'ithin which the disturbance took place. Tlie 
vital question then wises: Can this real influence of 
the soul, or of its activities, on matter l>e sejuared with 
the law of conservation? At all events, if it cannot, 
then so much the worse for the law. The law is a gen- 
eralization from experience. If its present formula- 
tion conflicts with any established fact, we may not 
deny the fact ; we must instead reformulate the law in 
more qualified terms. If our experience of radium 
seems to contradict the law of conservation, we are 
not at liberty to deny the existence of radium, or the 
fact that it emits heat. W’^e must either give up the 
universality of the law, or devise some hypothesis by 
which the law and the new fact may be reconciled. 
Now we are certain that volition and thought do 
modify the working of some material agents. Conse- 
cmently, we must devise some hypothesis by which 
this fact may be reconciled with the law, or else alter 
the expression of the law. 

Diverse solutions, however, have been advanced. 
(1) Some writers simply deny the application of the 
law to living beings, or at least its rigid accuracy, 
if referred to the entire collection of vital and psy- 
chical phenomena. They urge with much force that 
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the living, conscious organism, endowed with the 
power of self-direction, differs fundamentally in 
nature from a mere machine, and that it is there- 
fore illegitimate to extend the application of the 
law to organisms in precisely the same sense as to 
inanimate matter until this extension is rigidly justi- 
fied by experimental evidence. But evidence of this 
quantitative accuracy is not forthcoming — nor at all 
likely to be. As a consequence, scientists of the first 
rank, such as Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin, have 
always b^n careful to exclude living beings from their 
formulation of the law. Moreover, they remind us 
that, in certain respects, the animal structure resembles 
a very delicate mechanism in which an extremely mi- 
nute force may liberate or transform a relatively large 
store of latent energy preserved in a very unstable con- 
dition, as, e. g., the pressure of a hair-trigger may 
explode a powder magazine. 

(2) Again, many physicists of high rank (Clerk 
Maxwell, Tait, Balfour Stewart, Lodge, Poynting), 
who suppose, for sake of argument, the strict applica- 
tion of the law even to living beings, claim to harmo- 
nize the real action of the soulon the body with the law 
by conceiving this action as exercised merely in the 
form of a guiding or directing force. They generally 
do so, moreover, in connexion with the established 
truth of physics that an agent may modify the direc- 
tion of a force, or of a moving particle, without alter- 
ing the quantity of its energy, or adding to the work 
done. Thus, a force acting at right angles to another 
force can alter the direction of the latter without affect- 
ing its intensity. The pressure of the rail on the side 
of the wheel guides the tram-car; the tension of gravi- 
tation keeps the earth in its elliptical course round the 
sun without affecting the quantity of energy possessed 
by the moving mass. If the enormous force of gravi- 
tation w ere suddenly extinguished, say, by the annihi- 
lation of the sun, the earth w'ould fly aw'ay at a tangent 
with the same energy as before. The axiom of phys- 
ics, that a deflecting force may do no work, is un- 
doubtedly helpful toward.s conceiving a reconciliation, 
even if it does not go the whole way to meet the 
difficulty. 

(d) At the same time, the philosophy of Aristotle 
ami St. Thomas pnivides us with a clue which assists 
us farther tlian any modern theory towanls the com- 
plete solution of the problem. For this, four distinct 
lactors must be kept in mind- — 

(a) The entire quantity of the w’ork done by the 
living being must in this view’ be accounted for by the 
material energies — mechanical, chemical, electrical, 
etc. — stored in the bodily organism. The soul, or 
mind, or vital power merely administers these, but 
does not increase or diminish them. The living organ- 
ism is an extremely complex collection of chemical 
compounds storeil in blood and cellular tissue. Many 
of these are in very unstable condition. A multitude 
of qualitative changes are constantly going on, but the 
quantity of the w’ork done is always merely the result 
of the u.sing up of the material energies of the organ- 
ism . The soul, within limits, regulates the qualitative 
transformation of some of these material energies 
without altering the sum total. 

(b) The action of the soul, whether through its con- 
scious or its merely vegetative activities, must be 
conceived as primarily directive. 

(c) But this is not all. The soul not only guides but 
initiates and chirks movements. The most delicate 
hair-trigger, it is urged, re<|uires sotne pressure to 
move it, and this is work done, and so an addition to 
that of the ma(‘hine. The trigger, too, presses with 
equal reactive force against the finger, and through 
this emits some of its energy bark to another part of 
the universe, ("onset] iiently, any action of the soul 
upon the hod 3 \ even ii the pressure or tension l>e relar- 
tively small, involves, ii is said, a double difficultv: 
the pressure coinm\inicated by the soul to the body 


and that returned by the body to the soul. In reply: 
First, what is needed in order to originate, guide, or 
even inhibit a bodily movement is a transformation of 
tha quality of some of the energy located in certain cells 
of the living organism. Whilst physics, which seeks to 
reduce the universe to mass-points in motion, is pri- 
marily interested in (jiiantity, qualitative differences 
cannot be ignored or ultimately resolved into quanti- 
tative differences. Direction is the qualitative ele- 
ment in simple movement, and it is as important as 
velocity or duration. Now, although the initiation of 
movement, or the origination of a change in the qual- 
ity of the material energy located in particles of inani- 
mate matter, needs a stimulus involving the expendi- 
ture of some energy, however small, it does not seem 
necessary, and there is no proof, that every transfor- 
mation of energy in living beings requires a similar 
expenditure of energy to occasion the change. Be it 
noted also that the energy of the stimulus often bears 
no relation to the magnitude of the change and that in 
many cases it is not incorporated in the main transfor- 
mation. Indeed, the explosive materials of the earth 
might conceivably so collocated that the action of 
an infinitesimal force would suffice to blow up a conti- 
nent and effect a (jualitative transformation of energy 
vaster than the sum total of all the chants that have 
gone on in all living beings since the beginning of the 
world. This should be remembered when it is alleged 
that any action of the human mind on the body would 
constitute a serious interference with the constancy of 
the sum total of energy. 

However, as a matter of fact, some qualitative 
changes of energy in the living organism which result 
in movement at least appear not to be excited by any- 
thin^j of the nature of physical impact. Psycho- 
physics teaches that concentration of thought on cer- 
tain projected movements, and the fostering of certain 
feelings, are speedily follow’ed by qualitative changes 
in organic fluids with vascular and neuromotor proc- 
scsscs. States of consciousness becoming intense 
seem to seek expression and find an outlet in bodily 
movement, however this is actually realized. This 
brings us to the further step in the solution of the prob- 
lem which the Aristotelico-Scholastic conception of 
the relation of body and mind, as matter’* and 
** form ”, contributes. In that theory the soul or vital 

f )rinciple is the “ form” or determining principle of the 
iving being. Coalescing with the material factor, 
it constitutes the living being. It gives to that 
lieing its specific nature. It unifies the material 
elements into one individual. It makes them and 
holds them a single living lieing of a certain kind. 
Biology reveals that the living organism is a mass 
of chemical compounds, many of them most com- 
plex and in very unstable equilibrium, constantly 
undergoing change and tending to dissolution into 
simpler and more stable substances. When life ceases, 
the process of disintegration sets in with great rapid- 
ity. The function, then, of this active informing 
principle is of a unifying, conserving, restraining 
character, holding back, as it were, and sustaining the 
potential energies of the organism in their unstable 
condition. Fmm this view of the relation of the soul 
to the material constituents of the body, it would fol- 
low that the transformation of the potential energies of 
the living organism is accomplish^ in vital processes 
not by anything akin to positive physical pressure, but 
by some sort of liberative act. It would in this case 
suffice simply to unloose, to *Met go”, to cease the act 
of restraining, and the unstable forms of energy re- 
leased will thereby issue of themselves into other forms. 
In a sack of gas or liquid, for instance, the covering 
membrane determines the contents to a particular 
shape, and conserv^es them in a particular space. 
Somewhat analogously, in the Scholastic theory the 
soul, as ‘*form”, determines the qualitative character 
of the material with which it coalesces, w hile it con- 
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aerves the living being in its specific nature. A 
endowed with consciousness exerts a control, 
pjartly voluntary, partly involuntaiy, over the qualita- 
tive char^ter of the constituents of the organism, and 
in this view it would occasion qualitative changes in 
some of these by a merely liberative act, without add- 
ing to or taking from the quantity of physical energy 
contained in the material constituents of the organism. 
The illustration is of course imperfect, like all such 
analogies. It is given merely to aid towards a concep- 
tion of the relations of mind and body in the Aristo- 
telean theory. 

(d) Finally, in this theory, the action of the soul, or 
vital principle, upon the material energies of the living 
organism, must be conceived not as that of a foreign 
agent, but as of a co-principle uniting with the former 
to constitute one specific being. This most important 
factor in the solution is not sufficiently emphasized, or 
indeed realized, by many physicists who seek to har- 
monize the law with the real action of the soul. Ac- 
cepting the philosophy of Descartes, many of these 
adopt a very exaggerated view of the separateness and 
mutual independence of soul and body. In that 
philosophy soul and body are conceived as two distinct 
beings merely accidentally conjoined or connected. 
The action of either upon the other is that of an 
extrinsic agent. If an angel or a demon set a torel 
rolling down a hill by even a slight push, the action of 
such a spirit would involve the invasion of the system 
of the material universe by a foreigm energy. But 
this is not the way the soul acts, according to thephilo^ 
ophy of St. Thomas and Aristotle. Here the soul is 
part of the living being, a component principle capable 
of liberating and guiding the transformation of ener- 
gies stored up in the constituents of the material organ- 
ism, which along with itself combines to form a single 
complete individual being. This point is a vital ele- 
ment in the solution, whether the basis of the difficulty 
be the conservation of energy, the conservation of 
momentum, or Newton’s third law. The directing 
influence is not exercised as the pressure of one mate- 
rial particle on another outside of it. The soul is in 
the body which it animates and in every part of it. 
Neither is outside” the other. 

This solution obviously provides an answer at the 
same time to the objections deduced from the conser- 
vation of energy against the creation of human souls 
or the freedom of the 'will. If the soul were a fount of 
energy distinct from and added to the material ener- 
gies of the organism, and if the freedom of the will 
involved incursions of a foreign physical force into the 
midst of existing material energies, then infringement 
of the law of constancy would seem inevitable. But if 
the soul merely directs the transformation of existing 
reserves of energy in the manner indicated, no viola- 
tion of the law seems necessary. Similarly, the de- 
parture of such an immortal soul from the physical 
universe would not involve any withdrawal of material 
energy from the total sum. Finally, if human thought 
and volition can interfere in any degree with the move- 
ments of matter, and exercise a guiding influence on 
any of the processes of the bodily organism, a fortiori 
must it be possible for an Infinite Intelligence to inter- 
vene and regulate the course of events in the material 
universe; and if the human mind can effect its pur- 
p^oses without infringement of the law of conserva- 
tion of energy, assuredly this ought to be still more 
within the powers of a Divine Mind, which, according 
to the Scholastic philosophy, sustains all lacings in 
existence and continuously co-operates with their 
activity. 

The extensive literature of the subject may roughly be dis- 
tinguished as scientific and philosophic, though the two grade 
into each other. 

Among those of mainly scientific character are : — The Cor- 
relation and Conservation of Forces^ c<l. Youuana (New 
York. 1865). This is a collection of the original papers of 
Helmhoi^tz, Mayer, Grove, Faraday, Tjebiu, and Carpen- 
ter on the subject. Joule, Scientific Pavers (2 vols., London, 


1884, 1887); Heuiholtz, Popuiar Lecturec on Seienlific Suh- 
jecta (tr. London, 1873); Kelvin, Poptdar Lectures and Ad- 
dresses (3 vols.. New York and Londom 18Q4), see especially 
11; Grove, The Correlation of Physical Forces (London, 1867); 
also Tait, Recent Advances in Physical Science (London, 1876); 
Maxwell, ed. Rayleigh Theory of Heat (London and New 
York, 1902); Stewart, The Conservation of Energy in Inter- 
nat. Sc. Series (London, 1900); Tait and Steward The 
Unseen Universe (London, 1875); Preston, The Theory 
of Heat (London and New York, 1904), I; Fitzgerald, ed. 
L ARMOR, Scientific Writings (Dublin and London, 1902); Lu- 
aEN PoiNCARl!:, The New Physics (tr., London, 1907), III; H. 
PoiNCAR^:, Science and Hypothesis (tr., London and New York, 

1905) ; M\ch, Die Gcsch. und die Wiirsel dea SaUtes von der Er- 
haltung dcr ArbeU (Prague, 1871); Idem, Populdr-wissen- 
schaftliche Varlesungen (Leipzig. 1896); Carpenter, The Corre- 
lation of Physical and Vital Forces in Quar. Jour, of Science 
(1865); Idem, Mutual Relations of the Vital and Physical 
Forces in Transactions of the Royal Society (London, 1850); 
SriiXFER, Text-Book of Phusiolom/ (Edinburgh and London, 
1898), I; Mosso, Fatigue (New York and London, 1904), fre- 
quently referred to, but contributes little to the question. 

Among the philosophical works on the subject are: 
CouMLHAC, La Liberty et la conservation de V&nergie (Pans, 
1897); Mercier, Ixi Pensie etla loi de la conservation de VMergie 
(Louvain, 1900); de Munnynck in Revue Thomtste (M^, 
1897), a useful article; Windle, What is Life (London and St. 
Louis, 1908); Ladd, Philosophy of Mind (London and New 
York, 1895), vii: Maher, Psychology (London and New York, 
190.5), xxiii; Ward, Naturalism and Agnoshcism (London, 

1906) ; Lodge, Life and Matter (Ijondon, 1905); see also a vepr 
interesting controversy on the subject in Nature (1903), in 
which Sir Oliver Lodge, G. Minchin, E. W. IIobhon, J. W. 
Sharpe, W. Pf.ddie, J. II. Muirheaix C. T. Preece, E P. 
Cuiaerwell, and others took part; Gutberlet, Das Oesetx 
von der Erhnltung der Kr^t (Miinster. 1882); Spencer, First 
Principles (London and Edinburgh, 1900); Hoffding, Out- 
lines of Psijchologj/ (New York and London, 1896); Wundt 
deals with the subject in papers in Phtlosophische Studim 
(1898); also for brief treatment, see his Outlines of Psy- 
chology (tr., 3rd ed , New I'ork, 1907) ; Ostwalu, Vorlesunfun 
ubrr Naturphilosophie (r.eipzig. 1002); see also Eiblkr, Pfnlo- 
sophisches Wortcrbuch (Berlin, 1904). 

Michael Maher. 

Engaddi (Sept., usually ITebr. ^En Cy‘(lhi, 

“Fountain of tlie Kid”) in the name of a warm spring 
near the centre of the west shore of the Dead Sea, ana 
also of a town situateil in the same place. In II Par., 
XX, 2, it is identified with Asasonthamar ((’utting of 
the Palm), the city of the Amorrhean, .smitten by 
Chodorlahomor (Gen., xiv, 7) in his war against the 
citi(^s of the plain. Jos., xv, 02, enumerates Engaddi 
among the cities of Juda in tlic de.sert Belharaba, but 
Ezech., xlvii, 10, shows that it was also a fisherman’s 
town. Later on, David hides in the desert of Engaddi 
(I lungs, xxiv, 1, 2), and Saul seeks him “even upon 
the most craggy rocks, which are accessible only to 
wild goats” (ibid., .S). Again, it is in Engaddi that 
the Moabites and Ammonites gather in order to fight 
against Josaphat (II Par., xx, 1, 2) and to advance 
against Jerusalem “by the ascent name<l Sis” (ibid., 
16). Finally, (-ant., i, 1.3, speaks of the “ vineyards of 
PIngaddi the wonls, “ I was exalted like a palm tree 
in Fades” (iv alyia\ois), which occur in Ecclus., xxiv, 
18, may perhaps l>e understood of the palm trees of 
Engaddi. 

To these strictly Biblical data concerning Engaddi 
the following notes taken from profane sources may l)e 
added. Josephus (Antiq., IX, i, 2) connects Engaddi 
with the growth of lieautiful palm trees and the pro- 
duction of opobalsam. Pliny (Nat. Hist., V, xxvii, 
73) places Engaddi only second to Jerusalem as far as 
fertility and the cultivation of the nalm tree are con- 
cerned. Eusebius and St. Jerome (Onomastica sacra, 
(jOttingen, 1S70, pp. 110, 254) testify that at their 
time there still existed on the shore of the Dead Sen a 
large Jewish borough callerl Engaddi which fumishtsl 
opobalsam. The name still lives in the Arabic form 
'Ain Jedi, which is now applied to a mere oasis en- 
closed by two streams, the Wady Sudeir and Wady 
el-'Areyeh, and bounded by nearly vertical walls of 
rwk. The former vineyards and palm groves have 
given place to a few bushes of acacia and tamarisk, 
and the site of the ancient town is now occupied by a 
few Arabs. 

Hagen, Le^ricon Biblicum (Pari«, 1907), IT, 177 zq.; Hull 
in Dictionary of the Bible (New York, 1900), 1, 703; Legendre in 
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IHetumnaire de la Bible (Paris, 1899), II, 1796 sqq^.; Baedbkeb- 
Benkiobr, PcUeetina und Synen (5tn ed.). 198; Survey of West- 
ern Palestine; Memoirs (Lmdon, 1881-83), III, 384-86; Neu- 
BAUSR, La giographie du Talmud (Paris, 1868), 160. 

A. J. Maas. 

Engel, LuDWia, canonist, b. at Castle Wagrein, 
Austria; d. at Grillenberg, 22 April, 1674. He became 
a Benedictine in the monasterv of MOlk (Melk) , 10 Sep- 
tember, 1654, and, at the order of his abbot, applied 
himself to the study of law at the University of Salz- 
burg, where theological studies were committed to 
the care of the Benedictines. He was proclaimed doc- 
tor of civil and canon law in 1657, ordained priest in 
the following year, and was soon professor of canon 
law at this university. His profound knowledge and 
personal qualities procured for him the most honour- 
able functions. In 1669 he was unanimously chosen 
vice-chancellor of the university. He left Salzburg in 
1674 at the invitation of the Abbot of M5lk, who was 
desirous that Engel should be known and appreciated 
bv the relijjious of this monastery, in order to be 
cnosen as ms successor. The death of Engel, which 
occurred in the same year, prevented this plan from 
being realized. His principal works are: “Manuale 
parochoruin” (Salzburg, 1661); ‘^Fonim competens'' 
(l^lzburg, 166.3); ^'Tractatus de privileges et juribus 
monasteriorum’* (Salzburg, 1664); and especially his 
‘^(^Jollegium universi juris canonici”, etc. (Salzburg, 
1671-1674), a work remarkable for its conciseness, 
clearness, and solidity. It has placed its author in 
the first rank among Benedictine canonists. The 
Wteenth edition appeared in 1770. A compendium 
or summary of this work was published in 1720 by 
Mainardus Schwartz. 

ZiROELBAUKR, Ihstoria lifteroria ordtnvs SancH BcnedicU 
(Aumburg, 1754b HI, 401, IV, 231, 238, 593; SriiVLTB, 
Gcsoiiehte d^r Quellcn und Litrratur drs canonischen Rechts 
(Stuttgart, 1875-80), III, 150; Ebkri. in Ktrchrnlex, 8. v; 
Keiblinoer, Oesch, von Mdk (1807), I, 899. 

A. Van Hove. 

Engelberg, Abbey or, a Benedictine monastery in 
Switzerland, fonnerly in the Diocese of Constance, but 
now in that of Chur. It is dedicated to Our Lady of 
the Angels and occupies a commanding position at the 
head of the Nidwaluen valley in tlie (Vnton Unterwal- 
den. It was founded in i0S2 by Blessed C’onrad, 
Count of Seldenbiircn, the first abbot l)eing Blessed 
Adelhelm, a monk of the Abbey of St. Blasieii in the 
Black Forest, under whom the founder hini.self re- 
ceived the habit anfi ended his days there as a monk. 
Numerous and extensive rights and privileges were 
granted to the new monastery by various pops and 
emperors, amongst the earliest being Callistus II, 
in 1124, and the J^inperor Henry IV. The abbey was 
placed under the immediate jurisdiction of the Iloly 
See, which condition continued until the formation of 
the Swiss (bngregation in 1602, when Enrelberg united 
with the other monasteries of Switzerland and be- 
came subject to a president and general chapter. In 
spiritual matters the abbots of Engell^rg exercised 
auasi-episcopal jiirisdiction over all their vassals and 
aepndents, including the town which sprang up 
around the ivalls of the abl)ey, and also enjoyed the 
right of collation to all the parishes of the Canton. In 
temporal matters they htid supreme and absolute 
authority over a large territory, eml)racing one hun- 
dred an<l fifteen towns and villages, which w'cre incor- 
porated under the abbatial rule by a Bull of Pope 
Gregory IX in 1236. Tliese and other rights they en- 
joyed until the French Revolution, in 1798, when most 
of them were taken away. The prominent position in 
Switzerland which the ablxjy occupied for so many 
centuries was seriously threatened by the religious and 
political disturbances of the Reformation priod, espe- 
cially by the rapid spread of the Zwinglian heresy, and 
for a time its privileges suffered some curtailment. 
The troubles ana vicissitudes, however, through which 


it passed, were happily bro^ht to an end by the wise 
rule of Abbot Benedict Higrist, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who is justly called the restorer of his monas- 
tery. Alienated possessions and rights were recovered 
by him and the good work he began was continued 
by his successors, under whom monastic discipline and 
learning have flourished with renewed vigour.- The 
library, which is said to have contained over twenty 
thousand volumes and two hundred choice MSS., was 
unfortunately pillaged by the French in 1798. The 
abbey buildings were almost entirely destroyed by fire 
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in 1729 but were rebuilt in a substantial, if not very 
beautiful style and so remain to the present day. The 
monastery is now (1909) in a very flourishing state, 
having a community of about fifty and a school of over 
a hundred boys. The monks have charge of the par- 
ish of two thousand souls attached to the abl)ey and 
also minister to the needs of seven convents of nuns in 
the vicinity. In 1873 a colony from Engelberg founded 
the Abbey of New Engelberg, at Conception, Missouri, 
U. S. A. Abbot Ijeodegar Scherer, elected in 1901, 
was the fifty-third abbot of the monastery. 

Saivte-M \RTHK, Gallia Christiana (Parw, 1781), V; Mione, 
Diet des abbayvs (Pans, 1856); Brunner, Ein Benediktmer- 
hitch (WuraburK, 1880); Album Bmethclinum (St. Vincent's, 
Pennsylvania, 1880). 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Engelbert of Cologne, Saint, archbishop of that city 
(121 6- 122, 5) ; b. at Berg, about 1185; d. near Schwelm, 
7 November, 1225. His father was Engelbert, Count 
of Berg, his mother, Margaret, daughter of the Count 
of Gelderland. He studied at the cathedral school of 
Cologne and while still a hoy was, according to an abuse 
of that time, made provost of the churches of St. 
George and St. Severin at Colome, and of St. Mary’s 
at Aachen. In 1199 he was dected provost of the 
cathedral at Cologne. He led a worldly life and in 
the conflict between Archbishops Adolf and Bruno 
sided with his cousin Adolf, ana waged war for him. 
He was in cons^uence excommunicated by the pope 
together with his cousin and deposed in 1206. After 
his submission he was reinstated in 1208 and, to atone 
for his sin, joined the crusade against the Albigenses 
in 1212. On 29 Feb., 1216, the chapter of the cathe- 
dral elected him archbishop by a unanimous vote. 
In appearance he was tall and handsome. He posses- 
sed a penetrating mind and keen discernment, was 
kind and condescending and loved justice and peace, 
but ho was also ambitious and self-willed. His archi- 
episcopal see had passed through severe struggles and 
suffered heavily, and he worked strenuously to repair 
the damage and to restore order. He took care of its 
possessions and revenues and was on that aceount 
compelled to resort to arms. He defeated the Uiike 
of Limburg and the Count of Cleves and defended 
against them also the Countship of Berg, which he 
had inherited in 1218 on the death of his brother. He 
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restrained the imTCtuous citizens of Cologne, broke 
the stubbomess of the nobility, and erected strong- 
holds for the defence of his territories, lie did not 
spare even his own relations when guilty. In this way 
he gained the universal veneration of his people and 
increased the number of his vassals from year to year. 
Although in exterior bearing a sovereign rather than a 
bishop, for which he was blamed by pious persons, 
he did not disregard his duties to the Church, but 
strove to uplift the religious life of his people. The 
mendicant orders, which had been founded shortlv 
before his accession, settled in Cologne during his ad- 
ministration, the Franciscans in 1219, the Dominicans 
in 1221. He was well disposed towards the monaste- 
ries and insisted on strict religious observance in them. 
Ecclesiastical affairs were regulated in provincial 
s^ods. Blameless in his own life, he was a friend of 
the clergy and a helper of the poor. 

In the affairs of the empire En^lbert exerted a 
strong influence. Emperor Frederick II, who had 
taken up his residence permanently in Sicily, gave 
Germany to his son, Henry VII, then still a minor, and 
in 1221 appointed Engelbert guardian of the king and 
administrator of the empire. When the young king 
reached the age of twelve he was crowned at Aachen, 
8 May, 1222, by Engelbert, who loved him as his own 
son and honoured him as his sovereign. He watched 
over the king’s education and governed the empire in 
his name, careful above all to secure peace both within 
and without the realm. At the Diet of Nordhau^n 
(24 Sept., 1223) he made an important treaty with 
Denmark ; in the rupture between England and France, 
he sided with England and broke off relations with 
France. The poet Walther von der Vogel weide extols 
him as "Master of sovereigns”, and "True guardian 
of the king, thy exalted traits do honour to our emperor ; 
chancellor whose like has never been”. — Engelbert’s 
devotion to duty, and his obedience to the pope and 
to the emperor were eventually the cause of his ruin. 
Many of the nobility feared rather than loved him, and 
he was obliged to surround himself with a body-guard. 
The greatest danger threatened him from among his 
relations. His cousin. Count Frederick of Isenberg, 
the secular administrator for the nuns of Essen, had 
grievously oppressed that abbey. Honor! us HI and 
the emperor urged Engelbert to protect the nuns in 
their rights. Frederick wished to forestall the arch- 
bishop, and his wife incited him to murder. Even 
his two brothers, the Bishops of Munster and Osna- 
bruck, were suspected as pri\'y to the matter. Engel- 
bert was warneu, commended himself to the protection 
of Divine Providence, and amid tears made a con- 
fession of his whole life to the Bishop of Minden. On 7 
Nov., 1225, as he was journeying from Soest to Schwelm 
to consecrate a church, he was attacked on a dark even- 
ing by Frederick and his associates in a narrow 
defile, was wounded in the thigh, torn from his horse 
and killed. His body was covered with forty-seven 
wounds. It was placed on a dung-cart and brought 
to Cologne on the fourth day. King Henry wept 
bitterly over the remains, put the murderer under the 
ban of the empire, and saw him broken on the wheel a 
ear later at Cologne. He died contrite, having ao- 
nowledged and confessed his guilt. His associates also 
perished miserably within a short time. The crime, 
moreover, was disastrous for the German Empire, for 
the young king had now lost his best adviser and soon 
met a very sad fate, to the misfortune of his house and 
country. 

Engelbert, by his martyrdom made amends for his 
human weaknesses. His body was placed in the old 
cathedral of C'ologne, 24 Feb., 1226, by Cardinal 
Conrad von Urach. The latter also declared him a 
martyr ; a formal canonization did not take place. In 
1618 Archbishem Ferdinand ordered that his feast be 
celebrated on 7 November and solemnly raised his 
remains in 1622. In the martyrology Engelbert is 


commemorated on 7 Nov. as a martyr. A convent 
for nuns was erected at the place of his death. By 
order of Engelbert’s successor, Henry I, Caesarius of 
Heisterbach, who possessed good information and a 
ready pen, wrote in 1220 the life of the saint in two 
books and added a third about his miracles. (ISee 
Surius, "Vita? Sanctorum”, 7 Nov.) 

Bohmkr, Fontes rerum Gvrmanicarum (Stuttgart, 1S54), II, 
in which the third book of the Vvtce is omitted; Fickt-r, Engel- 
bert d. hi. Erzbischof (Ckilogne, 1853); Winkelmanx, Kaiuer 
Fnedr. 11. in JahrbUcher d. deutaeh. Oetch. (Leipzig, 1889), I. 

Gabhiel Meier. 

Engelbert, Abbot of the Benedictine monastery of 
Admont in Styria, b. of noble parents at V()lkersdorf 
in Styria, c. 1250; d. 12 May, 1331. He entered the 
monastery of Admont about 1267. Four years later 
he was sent to Prague to study grammar and logic. 
After devoting himself for two years to these studies 
he spent nine years at the University of Padua study- 
ing philosophy and theology. In 1297 he was elected 
Abbot of Admont, and after ruling thirty years he re- 
signed this dignity when he was almost eighty years 
old, in order to spend the remainder of his life in 
prayer and study. Engelbert was one of the most 
learned men of his times, and there was scarcely any 
branch of knowledge to which his versatile pen did not 
contribute its share. His literary praductions include 
works on moral and dogmatic theology, philosophy, 
history, political science. Holy Scripture, the natural 
sciences, pedagogy, and music. The Benedictine, Ber- 
nard Pez, mentions thirty^ight works, many of which 
he published partly in his "Thesaurus anecdotorum 
novissimus” (Augsburg, 1721), partly in his “Bibli- 
otheca ascetica antiquo-nova” (Ratisbon, 172.3-5). 
The best known of Engelbert’s works is his historico- 
political treatise " De ortu, progressu et fine Romani 
imperii”, which wras written during the reign of Henry 
VII (1368-131 3). It puts forth the following political 
principles: a ruler must be a learned man ; his sole aim 
must be the welfare of his subjects; an unjust ruler 
may be justly deposed; emperor and pope are, each in 
his sphere, independent rulers; the Holy Roman Em- 
pire IS a (Tiristian continuation of the pagan empire of 
ancient Rome; there should be only one supreme tem- 
poral ruler, the emperor, to whom all other temporal 
rulers should be subject. He bewails the gradual de- 
cline of both imperial and papal authority, prophesies 
the early coming of Antichrist and with it the ruin of 
the Holy Roman Empire and a wholesale desertion of 
the Holy See. The work was published rcqjeatedly, 
first according to the revision of Gluten (Offenbacn, 
1610) ; finally it was re-edited by Schott and printed in 
the Supplement to the "Bibliotheca Patrum” ((’ol- 
ogne, 1622) and in “Maxima Bibliotheca veterum 
Patrum” (Lyons, 1677). Following are the most im- 
portant of the other works of Engell^ert W'hich have l)een 
printed: "I)e gratiis ct virtutibus beata? ct gloriosffi 
semper V. Maria* ” (Pez, "Thesaurus”, 1, pt. 1, 503 -762) ; 
"De liliero arbitrio” (ib., IV, pt. 2, 121-147); “lie 
causiL longsBvitatis hominum ante diluvium” (ib., I, 
pt. 1, 437"^)2); "Do providentiA Dei” (Pez, Biblio- 
theca ascetica, VI, 51-150)* " De statu defunctorum” 
(ib., IX, 113-195); "Speculum virtutis pni Alberto et 
Ottone Austria; ducibus” (ib., Ill, entircO; “Super 
passionera secundum Mattlaeum” (ib., VH, 67 112); 
"De regimine principum”, a work on political science, 
containing sound suggestions on education in general, 
edited by llufnagel (Ratisbon, 1725); "De surnmo 
bono hominis in hde vitA”, " Dialogus concupiscent ia; 
et rationis”, "Utrum sapienti competat ducere uxo- 
rem” (the last three valuable works on ethics were 
edited by John (k>nrad Pez in “Opuscula philosophica 
celebemmi Engelberti”, Ratisbon, 1725) ; “ De musicA 
tractatus”, a very interesting treatise on music, illus- 
trating the peat difficulties with which teachers of 
music were beset in consequence of the complicated 
system of the hexachord with its solmization and rau- 
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tation. The treatise was inserted by Gerbert in his 
*^ Scriptores ecclesiastici de musicd sacri’’ (8t. Bia- 
sien, 1784^ anastatic reprint, Graz, 1905), II, 287 sqq. 

WiECHNEH, Geachichte dea Benediktiner Hhflea-Admont (Graz, 
1874-1880). Ill, 1-30, 511-646; Idem, Kloaler AdmotU und 
aetne Bezienungen zur Wiaaenachaft und turn Uniemcht (Graz, 
1892), 37-47; Fuchs, Abt Eng^erg van Admont in Mitthei- 
lungen dca hist, Veretna fUr Steiermark (Graz, 1862), XI, 90- 
130; Michaeu, Geschxchtr dea deutachen Volkea vom lH. Jahrh. 
hia turn Auagang dea MxUelaltera (Freiburc im Br., 1903), III, 
125, 248-251, 274-278; Zieoelbaueb, Hiatona Rei LiUera- 
rioB O.S.B. (Augsburg and Wttrzburg, 1754), III, 175-1^. 

Michael Ott. 

Engelbert of Saint-Riquier. See Anoilbert. 

Engelbrechtsen, Cornelis (also called Engel- 
berts and Engelbrecht, and now more usually spelt 
Engelbrbchtsz), Dutch painter, b. at Leyden, 1408; 
d. there 1533; is believed to have been identical with 
a certain Cornelis de Hollandere who was a member 
of the Guild of St. Luke at Antwerp in 1492. He is said 
to have been the first artist in Holland who painted in 
oils, and to have been a profound student of the works 
of Jan Van Eyck. His principal paintings were exe- 
cuted in Leyden and for a long time preserved in that 
city, which still possesses in its picture galleiy his large 

Crucifixion with wings representing the Sacrifice of 
Abraham and the Brazen Serpent, and a ‘^Pietii ” con- 
taining six scenes from the Life of Christ. There is an 
important ^‘Oucifixon” by him at Amsterdam, re- 
moved from the convent of St. Bridget at Utrecht, a 

Madonna and Child ” in the London National Gallery, 
and a “Oucifixion’* in the Munich Gallery, and there 
are two double pictures at Antwerp. However, most of 
his religious works were destroyed in Holland during the 
iconoclastic movement in the sixteenth century. lie 
has been declared to have been the master of Lucas 
Van Leyden, but nothing very definite is known on 
this matter. Many of his pictures are signed with a 
curious mark resembling a figure 4 supi>ortod upon 
two swords, and others with a sort of star. He had two 
sons: Cornelis, known as Kunst (1493-1544), and Luke, 
known as Kok, born 1495. The latter cameoverto Eng- 
land duringthe reign of Henry VIII, and a picture signed 
by him is in Lord De L' Isle's collection at Penshurst. 

Catatoguea of Fteturea at I^yden, Ain.«iter(lam, and Munioh; 
Conway, Dutrk Paintera; variouH articieH in the l^vden papers; 
Bryan, I)trU<marii of I*a%nterH (New York, 1903); AUgrmetnea 
Kunatlerlrrikon (Benin, 1870) 

George C. Williamson. 

England. — This term is here restricted to one con- 
stituent, the ]argc.st and most populous, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain ancl Ireland. Thus under- 
stood, England (taken at the same time as including 
the Principality of Wales) i.s all that part of the Isl- 
and of Great liritain w'hich lies south of the Solway 
Firth, the lliver Liddell, the Cheviot Hills, and the 
River Twmi; its area is 57,B()8 square miles, i. e. 10,- 
04S sq, in. greater than that of the Slate of New York, 
hut 1 1,0(>7 sq. m. less than that of Missouri ; its total 
resident population in 1901 was 23,3)^,593, or 78’2 
rxT eeiit of the population of the United Kingdom. 
The history of England will be considered in the 
present article chiefly in its relations with the (’’atholic 
('hurch — I. Before the Reformation; IT. Since 
THE Reformation. The eoncluding section will be 
III. English Literature. 

Before the Reformation. — For the history of 
England down to the Norman (Viiupiest the reader 
mav be referred to the article Anglo-Saxon Church 
(in'Vol. I, 505-12). We begin our present account of 
pre-Reformation England with the new order of 
t^ngs created by WiUiam the Conqueror. 

Although the picture of the degradation of the Eng- 
lish Church in the first half of the eleventh century 
which has been drawn by some authorities (notably 
by H. Boehmer, “Kirehe imd Staat", 79) is very ex- 
aggerated, it is nevertheless certain that oveir King 
Edward the Confessor, with all his saintliness, had not 
been able to repair the damage caused partly by the 


anarchy of the last ten years of Danish rule, but not 
less surely, if remotely, by the disorders which for 
many generations past had existed at the centre of 
Christendom. Of the prevalence of simoniacal prac- 
tices, of a scandalous and widespread neglect of the 
canons^ enjoining clerical celibacy, and of a general 
subordination of the ecclesiastical order to secular in- 
fluences, there is no room for doubt. These evils were 
at that time almost universal. In 1()G5, the year of St. 
Edward’s death, things were no better in England 
than on the (Y)ntincnt of Europe. Probably they 
were rather worse. But the forces which were to 
purify and renovate the Church were already at work. 
The monastic reform begun in the tenth century at 
Cluny had spread to many religious houses of France 
and among other places had been cordially taken up in 
the Norman Abl^ey of F6camp, and later at Bee. On 
the other hand this same ascetical discipline had done 
much to form the character lK)th of Brun, Bishop of 
Toul, who in 1049 became pope, and is known as St. 
Leo IX, and of Hildebrand his chief counsellor, after- 
wards still more famous as St. Gregory VII. Under 
the auspices of these two popes a new era dawned for 
the ('hurch. Effective action was at last taken to re- 
strain clerical incontinence and avarice, while a great 
struggle began to rescue the bishops from the immi- 
nent dan^r of becoming mere feudatories to the em- 
peror and other secular princes. William the Con- 
<|ueror had established intimate relations with the 
Holy See. He came to England armed with the di- 
rect authorization of a papal Bull, and his expedition, 
in the eyes of many earnest men, and probably even 
his own, was identified wdth the cause of ecclesiastical 
reform. The behaviour of Normans and Saxons on 
the night preceding the battle of Hastings, w^hen the 
former prayed and prepared for Communion while the 
latter caroused, was in a measure significant of the 
spirit of the two parties. Taken as a whole, the Con- 
queror's dealings with the English (Church were worthy 
of a great mission. All the best elements in the Saxon 
hierarchy he retained and supported. St. Wulstan 
was confirmed in the po8.session of the See of Worces- 
ter. liGofric of Exeter and Siward of Rochester, both 
Englishmen, as w^ell as some half-dozen prelates of for- 
eign birth w^ho had been appointed in Edw^ard's reign, 
were not interfered with. On the other hand, Stigand, 
the intriguing Archbishop of Canterbury, and one or 
two other bishops, probably his supporters, were de- 
pixsed. But in this there Wius no indecent haste. It 
w'as done at the great Council of Winchester (Easter, 
1070), at which three papal legates were present. 
Shortly afterwards the vacant sees were filled up, and, 
in procuring Lanfrane for C'anterbury and Thomas of 
Bayeux for York, William gave to his new kingdom 
the very best prelates that were then available. The 
results were undoubtedly beneficial to the Church. 
The king himself directly enjoined the separation of 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts, for these jurisdic- 
tions in the old shiremoots and hundredmoots liad 
hardly been distinguished. It w^as probably partly as 
a consequence of this division that ecclesiastical 
synods now l)egan to be held regularly by Lanfrane, 
with no small profit to discipline and piety., S(n)ng 
legislation was adopted (e. g. at 'Winchester in 1170) 
to secure celibacy among the clergy, though not with- 
out some temporary mitigation for the old rural 
priests, a mitigation which proves perhaps better than 
anything else that in the existing ^neration a sudden 
and complete refonn seemed hopeless. Further, sev- 
eral episcopal sees were removed from w^hat went' then 
mere villages to more populous centres. Thus bishops 
were transferred from Sherborne to Salisbury, from 
Selsey to Chichester, fnnn Lichfiohl to Chester, and 
not many years after frt^m Dorchester to Lincoln, and 
from Thetford to Norwich. These and the like 
changeS) and, not perhaps lejist of all, the drafting of 
Lanfranc's new constitutions for the Clirist Church 
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monks, were all significant of the improvement intro- 
duced by the new ecclesiastical regime. With regard 
to Rome, the Conqueror seems never to have been 
wanting in respect for the Holy See, and nothing like a 
breach with the pope ever took place durix^ his life- 
time. The two arcnbishops went to Rome in 1071 to 
receive their pallia, and when (c. 1078) a demand was 
made through the papal legate, Hubert, for the pay- 
ment of arrears ot Peter ^s-pence, the claim was ad- 
mitted, and the contribution was duly sent. Gregory, 
however, seems at the same time to have call^ upon 
the King of England to do homage for his kingdom, 
regarding the payment of Romescot as an acknowledg- 
ment of vosss^ge, as in some cases, e. g. that of the 
Normans in Apidia (See Jensen, *‘Der englische 
Peterspfennig*\ p. 37), it undoubtedly was. But on 
this point William ^s reply was clear. ‘^One claim 
[Peter's-pence] I admit,” he wrote, the other I do not 
admit. To do fealty I have not been willing in the 
past, nor am I willing now, inasmuch as I have never 
promised it, nor do 1 discover that niy predecessors 
ever did it to your predecessors.” It is plain that all 
this had nothing whatever to do with the recognition 
of the pope^s spiritual supremacy, and in fact the king 
says in tne concluding sentence of the letter: “ Pray 
for us and for the good estate of our realm, for we have 
loved your predecessors and desire to love vou sin- 
cerely and to hear you obediently before all” (et yos 
praj omnibus sincere diligere et obedienter audire 
desideramus). Possibly the incident led to some 
slight coolness, reflected, for example, in the rather 
negative attitude of Lanfranc towards the antipope 
Wibert at a later date (see Liebermann in “ Eng. llist. 
Rev.”, 1901, p. 328), but it is also likely that William 
and his archbishop were only careful not to getentan- 

f led in the strife between Gregory and the Emperor 
lenry IV. In any case, the more strictly ecclesiasti- 
cal policy of the great pontiff was cordially furthered 
by them, so that 8t. Gregory, writing to Hugh, Bishop 
of Die, remarked that although the King of England 
does not bear himself in all things as religiouwy as 
might be wLshed, still, inasmuch as ne does not destroy 
or sell the churches, rules peaceably and justly, refuses 
to enter into alliance with the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ (the partisans of Henry IV), and has compelled 
the priests to give up their w'ives and laymen to pay 
arrears of tithe, he has proved himself worthy of 
special consideration. As has been recently pointed 
out by an impartial authority (Davis, ‘^England 
under Normans and Angevins’ , p. 54) “Lanfranc *8 
correspondence and career prove that he and hi.s mas- 
ter conceded important powers to the Pope not only in 
matters of conscience and faith but also in administra- 
tive question. They admitted for example the neces- 
sity of obtaining the pallium for an archbishop and 
the Pope^s power to invalidate episcopal elections. 
They were scrupulous in obtaining the Pope^s consent 
when the deposition or resignation of a bishop was in 
question and they submitted the time-honoured quar- 
rel of York and Canterbury to his decision.” 

No doubt a strong centralized government was then 
specially needed in Church as well as State, and we 
need not too readily condemn Lanfranc as guilty of 
personal ambition because he insisted on the primacy 
of his own see and exacted a profession of obedience 
from the Archbishop of York. The recent attempt 
that has been made to fasten a charge of for^ry upon 
Lanfranc in connexion with this incident (see Boehmer, 
“Falschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks”) breaks down 
at the point where the personal responsibility of the 
great archbishop is involved. Undoubtedly many of the 
documents upon which Canterbury's claims to suprem- 
acy was based were forgeries, and forgeries of that pre- 
cise period, but there is no proof that Lanfranc was the 
forger or that he acted otherwise than in good faith (see 
Walter in " Gdtting. gelehrte Anzeigen ”, 1905, 582 ; and 
SaJtet in Revue des Sciences Eccl^.”, 1907, p. 423). 


Well was it for England that William and Lanfranc. 
without any violent overthrow of the existing order or 
^ings, either in Church or State, had nevertheless in- 
tn^uced systematic reforms and had provided the 
country with good bishops. A struggle was now at 
hand which ecclesiastically speaking was probably 
more momentous than any other event in history down 
to the time of the Reformation. The struggle is 
known as that about Investitures, and we may note 
that it had already been going on in Central Europe for 
some years before the question, through the action of 
William II and Henry I, sons of the Conqueror, 
reached an acute phase in England. Down to the 
eleventh century it may be said that, thouch the elec- 
tion of bishops always supposed the free cnoice, or at 
least the acceptance, of their flecks, the procedure was 
very variable. In these earlier a^s bishops were 
normally chosen by an assembly of the clergy and peo- 
ple, the neighbouring bishops and the kmg or civil 
magnates exercising more or less of influence in the 
selection of a suit^le candidate (see Imbart de la 
Tour, “Les Elections 6piscopales”). But from the 
seventh and eighth century onwaids it became in- 
creasingly common for the local Churches to find 
themselves in some measure of bondage. From the 
ancient principle of ‘*no land without a lord” it was 
easy to pass to that of “ no church without a lord ’ ^ 
and whether the bishopric was situated upon the royal 
domain or within the sphere of influence of one of the 
great feudatories, men came to regard each episcopal 
see as a mere fief which the lord was free to liestow 
upon whom he would, and for which he duly exacted 
homa^. This development was no doubt much 
helped by the fact that as the parochial system grew 
up, it was the oratory of the local magnate which in 
rural districts became the parish church, and it was 
his private chaplain who w'as transformed into the 
parish priest. Thus the great landowner l>ecame the 
patronus 6rc/e.ncp, claiming the right to present for or- 
dination any cleric of his own choice. Now the rela- 
tion of a sovereign towards his bishops came in time to 
be regarded as precisely analogous, ^e king was held 
to be the lord of the lands from which the bishop de- 
rived his revenues. Instead of the possession of these 
lands being regarded as the apanage of the spiritual 
office, the acceptance of episcopal consecration was 
looked upon as the special conciition or seizure upon 
which these lands were held from the king. Thus the 
temporal sovereim claimed to make the Bishop, and, 
to show that he did so, he “invested” the new spirit- 
ual vassal with his fief ^ presenting to him the episco- 
pal ring and crosier. Tlie episcopal consecration was 
a subordinate matter w'hich the king’s nominee W'as 
left to arrange for himself with his metropolitan and 
the neighbouring blsho]:^. Now, as long as the su- 
preme authority was wielded by religiously-minded 
men, princes who took thought (or the spiritual well- 
being of their kingdoms, no great harm necessarily re- 
sult^ from this perversion of right order. But when, 
as too often happened during the iron age, the monarch 
was godless and unprincipli^, he either kept the see 
vacant, in order to enjoy the revenues, or else sold the 
office to the highest bidder. It must be obvious that 
such a sy^ra, if allowed to develop unchecked could 
only lead in the course of a few generations to the utter 
demoralization of the Church. When the bishops, the 
shepherds of the flock, were themselves licentious and 
corrupt, it would have been a moral miracle if the rank 
and file of the clergy had not degenerated in an equal 
or even peater defpee. Upon the bishop depended 
ultimately the admission of candidates to ordination, 
and he also was ultimately responsible for their educa- 
tion and for the maintenance of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 

Now the fact cannot be disputed that in the tenth 
century a very terrible laxity nad come to prevail al- 
most everywhere throughout Western Christendom* 
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The great monastic reform of Cluny and many indi- 
vidual saints like Ulric, at Augsburg, and Dunstan 
and iEthelwold, in England, did much to stem the 
tide, but the times were very evil. Worldly minded 
men, often morally corrupt, were promoted by sover- 
eigns and territorial magnates to some of the most im- 
portant sees of the Church, many of them obtaining 
that promotion by the payment of money or by simo- 
niacal compacts. The lower clergy as a rule were 
grossly i^orant and in many cases unchaste, but 
under su3i bishops they enjoyed almost complete im- 
munity from punishment. No doubt the corruptions 
of the age have been exag^rated by writers of the 
stamp of H. C. Lea, Michdet, and Gregorovius, but 
nothing could more conclusively prove the ^avity 
of the evil than the fact that for two centuries the 
C'hurch had to struggle with the abuse by which bene- 
fices threatened to become hereditary, descending 
from the priest to his children. Happily help was at 
hand. Many individual reformers strove to introduce 
higher religious ideals and met with partial success, 
but it was the merit of the great pontiff, St. Gregory 
VII, to go straight to the root of the evil. It was use- 
less to fulminate decrees against the concubinage of 
priests and against their nej^ect of their spiritual func- 
tions if the great feudal lords could still nominate un- 
worthy bishops, bestowing investiture by ring and 
crosier and enforcing their consecration at the hands 
of other bishops as unworthy as the candidates. Gre- 
gory saw that no permanent good could be effected 
until this system of lay investitures was utterly over- 
thrown. Those who nave accused Gregory of insuf- 
ferable arrogance, of a desire to exalt without measure 
the spiritual authority of the Ghurch and to humble 
all secular rulers to the dust, make little allowance for 
the gravity of the evils he was combating and for the 
desperate nature of the struggle. When feudalism 
seemed on the )X)int of so completely swallowing up all 
ecclesiastical organisation, it was pardonable that St. 
Gregory should have belicvetl that the remedy lay not 
in any compromise or balance of power, but in the un- 
qualified acceptance of the principle that the Church 
was above the State. If, on the one hand, he consid- 
ered that it was the function of the Vicar of (’hrist to 
direct and, if need Ijc, chastise the princes of the earth, 
it is also clear from the history of his life that he de- 
signed to use that power impartially and well. 

In England the struggle over investitures developed 
somewhat later than on the (\)ntinent. If, in the mat- 
ter of the election of bishops, Grt»gory VII forbore to 
press the claims of the Church to extremities under 
such a ruler as William the (’onqueror, this was surely 
not to l>e attributed to pusillanimity. The pope's for- 
bearance was due quite as much to the fact that he 
was satisfied that the king made good appointments, 
as to the circumstance that his own energies were for 
the time absorl>ed in the greater struggle with the em- 
peror. Even under the rule of William Rufus no 
great abuses declared themselves before the death of 
Lanfranc (1089). It Ls very noteworthy that William 
of St. Calais, Bishop of Durham, in 1088, having been 
accused of treason l>efore the King's Cburt, questioned 
the competence of the (?ourt and appealed to the pope. 
Practically speaking, his appeal was allowed, and he 
was granted a safe-conduct out of the kingdom, though 
only after the surrender of his fief. This was virtually 
an admission that a bishop held only the temporalities 
of his see from the crown, and that as a spiritual person 
he was free to challenge the decision of any national 
tribunal. Such an incident can with difficulty Ix^ rec- 
onciled with those theories of the independence of the 
English Church which commonly prevail among mod- 
em Anglicans. 

With the death of Lanfranc, however, all that was 
evil in t^ nature of William Rufus seems to have 
come to the surface. Under the influence of the man 
who was his evil genius, Ralph Flambard, a cleric 
V .-28 


whom he eventually made Bishop of Durham, the king 
during nearly the whole of his reign set himself to undo 
the TOod effected by his father and Lanfranc. In the 
words of the chronicler, “ God's Church was brought 
very low". Whenever a bishop or abbot died, one of 
the king's clerks was sent to take possession of all the 
rents for the use of the crown, leaving but a bare pit- 
tance to the monks or canons. The prelacies whose 
revenues were thiLs confiscated were long kept vacant, 
and no new appointment was made except upon pay- 
ment of a large sum of money by way of a relief^'. 
For the credit of one or two really good men like Ralph 
Luff a and Herbert Losinga, who during these bad 
times became respectively Bishops of Chichester and 
Norwich (the latter paying a thousand pounds for his 
nomination), it should be pointed out that a certain 
pretext of feudal custom lent a decent veil to the 
simoiiy involved in these transactions. The obsolete 
doctrine that a fief was a precarious estate, and 
granted only for a lifetime, was revived by Flambard, 
and, as a corollary, large sums of money, as “reliefs" 
(from relevarCj “to take up again"), were demanded, 
when any fief, lay or spiritual, was conceded to a new 
possessor. But bishops and abbots were made to pay 
proportionately more than earls or barons, and a re- 
lief was exacted in siime cases even from all the subor- 
dinate tenants of episcopal sees the moment the estate 
came into the king's hands (see Round, “ Feudal Eng- 
land", p. 3()9). All this only illustrates further the 
evils inherent in the system of regarding a spiritual 
office as a fief held from the king. In the case of the 
metropolitan See of ('anterbur>% no successor was ap- 
pointed until four years after Lanfranc’s death. Even 
then William Rufus only yielded to the solicitations 
made to him because he had fallen grievously ill and 
was lying at the point of death. Most providentially, 
this illness coincided with the presence in England of 
Anselm, Abbot of Bee, whom all men regarded as 
inarked out for the primacy alike by his learning and 
his holiness of life. The king summoned Anselm to 
his bedside, and the latter extorted a solemn promise 
of radical reform in the administration of both Church 
nnd State. Shortly afterwards, in spite of all his pro- 
tests, Anselm himself was invested, literally by force, 
with the insignia of the primacy, and he was conse- 
crated archbishop before the end of the year. But 
though the saint's firmness secured the restoration of 
all the possessions which belonged to the See of Can- 
terbury^ at the time of Lanfranc’s death, the king soon 
returned to his evil ways. In particular he still clung 
to the theory that by accepting investiture Anselm 
had l)ecome his liege man {ligeus homo), liable to all 
the inciilents of viissalage. \Mien an aid was de- 
manded for the war in Normandy, Anselm at first re- 
fused. Then, not wantonly to provoke a conflict, he 
offered 5(X) marks; but when this sum was rejected as 
insufficient, he distributed the money to the poor. 
Early in 1095 the archbishop asked piermission to go to 
the pope to receive the pallium. Rufus objected that, 
while the antipope C'lement 111 was still disputing the 
title, it was for him and his Great Council to decide 
w’hich pope sliould be recognized. WTien aske<l to rec- 
ognize the jurisdiction oftliis council, Anselm replied: 
“In the things that are God's I will tender obedi- 
ence to the Vicar of St. Peter; in things touching the 
earthly dignity of my lord the King I will to the lx?st 
of my ability give him faithful counsel and hclj)." 
The other bishops seem to have been cow’cd by Rufus 
and to have supported the king's claim to decide w hich 
of the rival pojxjs he should recognize. But Anselm 
refused in any way to surrender the allegiance which, 
when Abbot of Bee, he had sworn to Urban. Ho rec- 
ognized no right of king or bishops to interfere, and he 
declared he w^ould give his answer “as he ought and 
where he ought". These words, wTites Dtvin Ste- 
phens (History of The English Church, II, 99\ w’cre 
understood to mean, that, as Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, Anselm refused to be judged by any one save 
the pope himself, a doctrine which it seems no one was 
preimi^ to deny*^ Through the saint's firmness 
urban wsis recognized, and the pallium brought from 
him to England ; but a little later Anselm again asked 
leave to go to Rome, and when it was refused he de- 
clared in the plainest terms that he must go without 
leave, for God weis to be obeyed rather than man. 
Pope Urban received him with all possible respect, and 
publicly spoke of him as “alterius orbis papa”, a 
phrase much quoted by Anglicans, as though it im- 
plied the recognition in the Archbishop of Canterbury 
of a jurisdiction independent of Rome. 

But the whole lesson of Anselm's life centred in his 
belief that it lay with the pope to decide wiiat course 
waste be followed in matters affecting the Church even 
at the risk of the king’s displeasure, and despite any 
pretended national customs. Neither docs it appear 
that the rest of the English bishops maintained the 
contrary as a matter of principle, though they consid- 
ered that Anselm’s attitude was needlessly provoca- 
tive and uncompromising. There are not wanting 
signs that Eadmer’s desire to exalt his own beloved 
master has led him to be somewhat less than just to 
Anselm’s suffragans and to the Holy See itself. The 
archbishop remained in exile until after the death of 
Rufus, when Henry, who succeeded, made generous 
promises of freedom to the Church, explicitly renounc- 
ing any sort of pa 3 nnent or relief for the appointment 
of new bishops or abbots, and promising that church 
revenues should not be seized during vacancies. He 
recalled Anselm to England, but came into conflict 
with him almost immediately over the same old quesr 
tion of investitures. At the Councils of Bari (1098) 
and Rome (1099), at which the saint had personally 
assisted, anathema had been pronounced on those 
bishops or abbots who received investiture at the 
hands of laymen. Anselm accordingly refused either 
to do homage himself for the restitution of the posses- 
sions of the archbishopric or to consecrate other 
bishops who had received ring and crosier from the 
king. Eventually, by the consent of both parties, the 
matter was referred to Rome. In three different em- 
bassies that were sent, the pope upheld Anselm’s 
view, despite the efforts made bv Henry’s envoys to 
extort some concession. Then Anselm himself went 
to Rome (1103) while a fresh set of royal emissaries 
were dispatched to work against him at the Curia. 
Nothing was settled, for Henry still held out, and An- 
selm accordingly remained abroad. But at last, when 
Anselm was on the point of launching an excommuni- 
cation against the king, the latter, being in political 
straits, accepted such modified terms as his envoys 
could obtain from the Holv See. Anselm was allowed 
to consecrate those who had previously received in- 
vestiture, but the king at a great council (1107) re- 
nounced for the future the claim to invest bishop or 
abbot by ring and crosier. On the other hand it was 
tacitly admitted that bishops might do homage to the 
king for the temporal possessions of their sees. This 
settlement of the investiture question in England was 
fifteen years earlier than that arrived at on very simi- 
lar lines between Pope Callistus II and the Emperor 
Henry V. The importance of the struggle can hardly 
be exaggerated, for, as already pointed out, the whole 
ecclesiastical oi^er was in danger of being reduced to 
the status of vassals sharing all the vices of secular 
princes. Moreover this resolute stand made by St. 
Anselm and the popes was not without its political 
importance. 'The clergy as a body had now bwome 
sufficiently independent to take a leading part in that 
resistance to de^otism to which the people during tlie 
next two centuries were to owe their most fundamental 
liberties. During all this time England as a whole was 
in no wise in sympathy with the monarch in his quar- 
rel with the pope. As Dr. Gairdner writes of a later 
period, ''It was a contest not of the English people, 


but of the King; and his government with Rome. . . . 
As re^rds national feefing, the people evidently re- 
garded the cause of the Church as the cause of liberty " 
pollards and the Reformation, I, 6). Nothing con- 
tributed so much to win the confidence of the nation 
as the independence shown by the Church in such 
struggles as those that are associated with the names 
of St. Anselm, St. Thomas Becket, and Cardinal 
Stephen Langton. 

St. Anselm died peacefully at Canterbury in 1109, 
but Henry I lived on until 1135. During the re- 
mainder of Henry’s reign and throughout the anarchy 
which prevailed under the rule of Stephen (1135- 
1154), good bishops were for the most part elected. 
The chapters were ostensibly left free in their choice, 
though they no doubt responded in some measure to 
the known preferences of the king. In any case si- 
moniacal compacts are no longer heard of, while the 
Holy See had generally much to say to the final ac- 
ceptance of the archbisiiops and of the more important 

S relates. A certain impatience of dictation from 
;,ome, shown, for example, in occasional unwillingness 
to receive a le^te or to allow appeals to the pope, may 
be noted at this as at other periods, but the principle 
of papal authority was never disputed. For example, 
the pallium, “ taken from the body of Blessed Peter”, 
a symbol of archiepiscopal jurisdiction which still ap- 
pears in the arms of the English Sees of Canterbury 
and York, was personally fetched from Rome or at 
least petitioned for by every archbishop, as it had been 
in the Anglo-Saxon Church from the very beginning. 
In cases when the pall was brought to England instead 
of being conferred at the papal court, archbishops like 
St. Anselm and Ralph d’Escures w'ent to met^t it ban*- 
foot. To legates of the Holy See, notwithstanding the 
fact that their presence W'as not always desired, ex- 
treme deference was showm. Even a mere priest like 
Cardinal John of Crema, when he came to the country 
as papal legate, took precedence of the two arch- 
bishops in the Council ot Westminster (1125). More- 
over, when protests were made against the sending of 
legates, it w^as not so much that the presence of a papal 
representative in England was resented, as Ix'cause 
men believed that such le^tine powers, l)y old tradi- 
tion, ought to l)e conferreu on the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as had l>ecn done, for example, in the case of 
Tatwine, Plegmund, and Dunstan. As Eadmer re- 
ports (Historia Novorum, p. 58), “Inauditum scili- 
cet in Britannia . . . , quemlibet hominem supra se 
vices apostoUcas gerere nisi solum archiepiscopum 
Cantuarifie” (It was surely an unheard-of thing in 
Britain , . . that any man should hear the Apostolic 
delegation over him except only the Archbishop of 
Canterbury). In the spirit of this protest Archbishop 
William de Corbeil almost immediately after Cremate 
departure eagerly sought the office of legate for him- 
self, and from that time, though Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, was made le^te by Innocent II in 1129. 
the Archbishop of Canterbu^ w'as usually constituted 
h^alas natu8 (native, or ordinary, legate), a term used 
in contradistinction to the legaiua a latere dispatched 
on extraordinaiy occasions ‘'from the side’' of the 
sovereign pontiff in Rome. But in any case the sig- 
nificance of the ordinary legaline appointment, first 
associated with the person of William de Corlieil (d. 
1136), is unmistakable. It was, as Dean Stephens 
truly observes, " an acknowled^ent of the supreme 
authority of the Pope. The pnmate shone with a re- 
flected glory, his preeminence was not inherent but 
derivative''^ (Hist, of the Eng. Church, II, 142). 

Evil as were the times during the first half of the 
twelfth centui^ the Elfish Church was by no means 
lacking in vivifying innuences. This was the period 
of the chief development in England of thb Quniac 
Order (see Cluny, Conoreqation op), a great Bene- 
dictine reform already* alluded to. of which the first 
English house, that of Lewes, had been established by 
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William de Warrenne and Qundrada his wife c. 1077. 
But the priory of Lewes later on became the mother of 
several other Cluniac priories, of which the best known 
are those of WenlocK, Thetford, Bermondsey, and 
Pontefract. Still more intimately associated with 
England was the Cistercian Order, another Benedic- 
tine reform of which the virtual founder was a Som- 
ersetshire man, St. Stephen Harding. His fame has 
been eclipsed by the glory of St. Bernard, the last of 
the Fathers and the founder of the Abl)eyof Clairvaux, 
but it was Stephen who received St. Bernard and his 
comrades at Citeaux in 1113, and who gave them the 
white habit prescribed by the Cistercian rule. The 
first abbey of the order in England was that of Waver- 
Icy in Surrey (1128), which itself became the mother 
of several other foundations. But Waverley was 
eclipsed by the Yorkshire Abbey of Rivaulx estab- 
lished (c. 1133) by monks sent directly from Clairvaux 
by St. Bernard. Among the earliest recruits of 
Rivaulx was St. iElred, perhaps the most eloquent of 
pre-Reforination English preachers. The founda- 
tions of the white monks throve and multiplied ex- 
cee<lingly. By the year 1152 there were fifty ('ister- 
cian houses in England (C'ooke in *^Eng. Hist. Rev.**, 
Oct., 1893), of which the best known are Fountains, 
Tintern, and Meaux. Unfortunately, this rapid de- 
velopment seems to have lieen followed before long by 
some relaxation of primitive austerity and fervour, but 
the movement while it lasted must have contributed 
greatly to the diffusion of more spiritual ideals and to 
the correction of the manifold moral evils of the times. 
The (’artliusian rule, the most austere of all, was not 
introduced into England until somewhat later — the 
first house, that of Witham in Somerset, was foun<led 
by Ilenry II in 1180, one of the indirect results of the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas. Probably the extreme 
rigour of the life prevented the t’artlnisian founda- 
tit)ns from ever becoming numerous. But the Char- 
terhouse at Witham gave to England one of her great- 
est an(i holiest bishops, St. Hugh of Lincoln (d. 1200), 
and the Charterhouse of London at a later date played 
a noble part in the resistance it offered to the first 
stages of Henry V Ill’s revolt from Rome. 

The liouses of the Austin Canons, or Black 
Canons*’, were more numerous and of earlier date 
than those of the Carthusians. Their first foundation 
was that of (-olchester, in 1105, and they iiosscsscd 
two great establishments in London: St. Bartholo- 
mew's Smithfield, and St. Saviour’s Southwark. At 
Carlisle they formctl the cathedral chapter, the only 
exception to the rule that all the catliedrals which 
were not served by Benedictines were in the hands of 
secular canons. And here we may conveniently notice 
the fact that, owing, probably, to the initial impulse of 
St. Dunstan and the monastic sympathies of Lan- 
franc, who virtually n*organizod the Ihiglish Church 
after the Conque.st, England stood almost alone among 
the nations of Europe in the number of her cathedrals 
tliat were served by monks. Canterbury, Durham, 
Winchester, Iloche^tcT, Worcester, Norwich, Ely, 
Coventry, and Bath all had Benedictine chapters. If 
this arrangement led to some gain in point of piety, 
there was also a proportionate disadvantage in the 
additional friction that was likely to result when it 
came to the election by religious of succeasors to the 
see. 'The Benevlictines, the “ Black Monks **, were of 
course always the most numerous monastic body in 
England, and, wliile they had been firmly established 
in the country from the very lieginning, there was at 
all times a pretty steady increase in tlie number of 
abbeys and cells which belonged^ to them. Bound 
specially by their rule to show hospitality to stranger^ 
and being for the most part good farmers and good 
landlords, ^ey formed a great element of stability and 
p^ce throughout the country, helping to bind district 
with district through their relations with their depend- 
ent cells and with one another. They were also the 


^eat centres of learning, more particularly in the col- 
lation and multiplication of books, and they were not 
only patrons of art but they provided in many cases 
the nearest approach to scnools for architecture, 
painting, sculpture, embroidery, and otW useful 
works. If their revenues were vast, so, it must be also 
remembered, were their charities. Neither would it 
be easy to imagine a more worthy object upon which 
to expend the superfluous wealth of the country than 
in the erecting of those magnificent abbeys and 
churches which the monastic builders left to posterity. 
Speaking of the religious orders generally, it may lie 
said that no more misplaced charge was ever made 
than that which describes their members as idle and 
useless. Of all the sections of the community they 
almost alone in that day were profitably busy. The 
industrious man-at-arms, the industrious lawyer, the 
industrious forester, huntsman, or jongleur were too 
often only a scourge to the land in which they lived. 
For this reason we conceive that a quite unnecessary 
outcry has been mised by a number of Anglican winters 
against a practice which undoubtedly became very 
prevalent in the twelfth century, namely that of mak- 
ing ov(jr — technically called “ impropriating *’ — to re- 
ligious houses the tithes or other sources of revenue of 
the parish churches. By this arrangement the mon- 
astery so benefited received nearly all the funds 
properly belonging to the parish, but supplied for the 
religious needs of the parishioners, either by deputing 
one of the monks to act as parish priest or by paying a 
small stipend to some secular vicar. No doubt this 
practice w^as open to abuse, and various synotlal de- 
crees were pjissed to keep it under control accordingly. 
Thus as early as 1102 the Cbuncil of Westminster laid 
down the principle that monasteries were not to im- 
propriate cliurches without the consent of the bishop, 
ana rei^uired that churches should not l>e stripjied so 
bare of revenue as to reduce the priests who served 
them to penury. Later synodal legislation insisted 
that iH»rf>etual vicars*’ should be appointed (i. e. 
priests wdio would not be liable to removal, and who 
would consequently have a permanent interest in their 
cure), and that “competent stipends*’, for which a 
minimum amount was determined, should be paid 
them for their services. Where, however, these and 
similar precautions were observed it is certain that 
many oi the w isest and holiest of the English prelates 
regarded the impropriations of churches to religious 
communities with no disfavour. St. Hugh of Lincoln 
made many such grants (see Thurston, “ Life of St. 
Hugh*’, p. 463), and it seems indisputable that in the 
then condition of the secular clergy, who w’ere far, as 
yet, from liaving recovered completely from the state 
of ignorance and demoralization into wdiich they had 
fallen in the preceding century, the churches for which 
some monastic community made themselves responsi- 
ble wore likely to be spiritually better cared for than 
those livings to which the crowm or some secular mag- 
nate presented at wall. Strange to say, it is precisely 
those writers wbo declaim against the degradation of 
the metlieval clergy, and agamst their general neglect 
of the canons enjoining celibacy, who also are loudest 
in denunciation of the scandal that monks should en- 
joy the revenues intended for the parish priests,— ('an 
it "be supposed that the possession of larger incomes 
would have tended to make the secular clergy more 
zealous or more continent? — That there were two 
sides to the question has, however, been recognize<l by 
more thoughtful Anglicans and one such writer, for 
example, remarks with point : “ The secular priests 

living in solitude on a remote country l>cnefice had 
more temptations to sink into ignorance and indo- 
lence, if not vice, than the member of a brotherhotMi, 
who was responsible to it for the discharge of his trust, 
and might from time to time be refreshe<l by a visit to 
the monastic house, or by visitors from it.” (Ste- 
phens, Hist. Eng. Church, II. 272.) 
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With the accession of Henry II, in 1154, Ensland, 
after years of strife, once more pstssed into the J^nds 
of a strong and capable ruler, without being a whit 
less selfish or more patriotic than other princes of that 
age, Henry had the sense to see that good government 
meant stable government. His legal reforms and the 
new machinery of justice which he brought into being 
are of the highest possible importance to the jurist 
and to the student of constitutional history, but they 
do not specially concern us here. Henry at the bemn- 
ning of his reign seems to have been well viewed in 
Rome, and believing, as the present writer does, that 
the Bull ^'Laudabiliter'’ is unquestionably genuine 
(see Adrian IV, and cf . “ The Month ”, May and June, 
1906), the reli^ous mission entrusted to the king, no 
doubt upon his own representations, in the proposed 
conquest of Ireland, bears a close resemblance to the 
pretext advanced for William the Conqueror’s inva- 
sion of Great Britain. In both cases, also, the Roman 

E ontiff seems to have claimed dominion, granting the 
ind to the invader as a fief upon payment of a certain 
tribute. The fact, that, according to the Bull “ Laud- 
abiliter”, Henry himself had admitted (quod tua 
etiam nobilitas recognoscit) that Ireland and all 
other islands upon which Christ, the Sun of Justice, 
has shone belong to the prerogative of St. Peter and 
the Holy Roman Church”, deserves to be borne in 
mind in connexion with King John’s formal surrender 
of his kingdom to the Holy See at a later date. 

But what specially interests us here in the reign of 
Henry II is the disputes between the king and Thomas, 
his archbishop, culminating, in 1170, in the martyr- 
dom of the latter. Thomas Becket, a clerk in the 
household of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
having been strongly recommended to Henry, had 
been taken into his intimate friendship and made 
Chancellor of the Kingdom, an office wliich he had dis- 
charged with splendid ability for seven years. After 
the death of Theobald, Thomas, at the instance of the 
king himself, was elected Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He vainly tried to escape from the proposed dignity, 
but, once appointed, his consecration marked the be- 
ginning of a complete change of life. He renounced 
the chancellorship and all secular pursuits, while he 
devoted himself to the practice of rigorous asceticism. 
It was not long before he found himself in conflict with 
the king, as indeed he had foreseen from the first. 
The first question which caused an open breach be- 
tween them was a purely secular one. Henry de- 
manded that a certain tax called the sheriff’s aid ” 
should be paid directly into the Exchequer. Thomas, 
in a Great Council, declared that he was willing to 
make his contribution to the sheriffs, as had been cus- 
tomary, but absolutely refused to pay if the money 
was to be added to the revenue of the Crown. 
Whether this tax was really the Danegeld, as Bishop 
Stubbs supposes, is very (iuestionaldc, l)ut in any case 
we may share his admiration for this, ”thc first in- 
stance of any opposition to the King’s will in the mat- 
ter of taxation which is recorded in our national his- 
tory”, and, as he adds, ”it would seem to have been, 
formally at least, successful” (Const. Hist., I, 463). 
This incident, however, was soon thrown into the 
shade by the more serious quarrel over the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon. What was put by the king in the 
forefront of the dispute was the alleged inadequacy of 
the punishment meted out to clerics who were guilt y 
of criming offences. The statement then made that 
a hundred homicides had been committed by cler- 
ics within ten years rests on no adeouate evidence, 
neither are the cases of which we have definite particu- 
lars much more satisfactory (see Morris, “Life of St. 
Thomas”, pp. 114 sqq.). It may be that the king was 
hon^ly intent on a scheme of judicial reform, and 
that he found that the growing jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts (the publication of the “ Decretum 
Gratiani ” and the increased study of the canon law had 


made them very popular) was an obstacle in his way. 
But Becket, who Knew him well, suspected that Henry 
was deliberately striking at the privileges of the 
Church, and the manner in which a promise was ex- 
torted from the bishops to observe the “avitsB con- 
suetudines” before anyone knew what these were, as 
well as the pretence that the Constitutions of Claren- 
don represented nothing but the customs said to have 
been observed in the time of Henry I, do not leave the 
impression of straightforward dealing. The general 
purport of the Constitutions, when they were at last 
made known, was to transfer certain causes — for ex- 
ample, those regarding presentation to benefices — 
from the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical to that of the 
King’s Courts, to restrain appeals to Rome, to prevent 
the excommunication of the king’s officers and great 
vassals, and to sanction the king’s approjpriation of the 
revenues of bishoprics and abbacies. On one clause, 
that dealing with criminous clerks, much misappre- 
hension has prevailed. It was formerly supposed 
that Henry wanted all clerks accused of crimes to be 
tried in the King’s Courts. But this impression, as F. 
W. Maitland has shown (Roman Canon Law^ pp. 132- 
147), is certainly wrong. A rather complicated ar- 
rangement was proposed by which cognizance of the 
case was first to be taken in the King’s Court; if the 
culprit proved to be a clerk, the case was to be tried in 
the ecclesiastical court, but an officer of the King’s 
Court was to be present, who. if the accused were found 
guilty, was to conduct him back to the King’s ('Jourt 
after degradation, where he would lie dealt with as an 
ordinary crinunal and adeciuatcly punished. The 
king’s contention was that flogging, fines, degradation, 
and excommunication, beyond wdiich the spiritual 
courts could not go, were insufficient as punisnment. 
The archbishop urg^ that, apart from the principle of 
clerical privilege, to degrade a man first and to hang 
him afterwards was to punish him twice for the same 
offence. Once degradea, he lost all his rights, and if he 
committed another crime he might then be punished 
with death like any other felon. And here also it 
must not l>e forgotten that “ the forces at the back of 
St. Thomas represented not only the respect which 
men feel for a bold fight for principle, but also that 
blind struggle against the liideous punishments of the 
age, of which the assertion of ecclesiastical privilege, 
covering widows and orplians as well as clerks aiui 
those that injured them, was a natural expression” 
(W. H. Hutton in “Social England”, I, 394). After 
a moment of weakness in the earlier stage of the dis- 
cussion, St. Thomas, in spite of Henpr’s fury, refused 
to have anything to say to the (’onstitutions. Among 
the rest of the bishops he met with lit tie help, but the 
pope, Alexander III. loyally supported him. The 
rest of the story is well known. The archbishop soon 
found himself compelled to leave the kingdom. For 
nearly six years he remained abroad, an exile and 
bereft of his revenues. In 1170 a hollow reconcilia- 
tion was patched up with the king, and Becket re- 
turned to Canterbury. But in a few weeks fresh 
cause of offence was given, and the king in a fit of pas- 
sion uttered the rash words which led to the terrible 
tragedy of the martyrdom. St. Thomas fell in the 
transept of his cathcaral, close lieside the st^s leading 
to the high altar, in the late afternoon of 29 December, 
1170. All Christendom was horrified, and Henry II, 
whether from policy or genuine remorse, Burrendere<l his 
former pretensions while, in 1174, he performed humili- 
ating penance at the martyr’s tomb. Within a very 
few years Canterbury had become a place of pilgrimage 
celebrated throughout Europe, No one wno studies 
carefully the history of the times can fail to see the 
immense moral force which such an example lent to 
the cause of the weak and to the liberties both of the 
Church and the people, against all forms of alisolutism 
and t 3 rranny. The precise quarrel for which St. 
Thomas gave his life was relatively a small matter. 
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What was of supreme importance was the lesson that 
there was something higher, stronger, and more en- 
during than the will of the most powerful earthly 
despot. 

The life of the Carthusian, St. Hugh, whom Hen^ 
II himself caused to ^ elected Bishop of Lincoln in 
1186, forms an admirable pendant to that of St. 
Thomas. It may be noted in the first place, in view of 
the outcry raised a little later against the provision of 
foreigners to English sees, that St. Hugh was a Bur- 
gundian, who even at the end of his life hardly under- 
stood the language of the people. But no man ruled 
his diocese better, no man was more beloved alike by 
his own secular canons of Lincoln and by the numer- 
ous religious in his diocese; while, owing to his holi- 
ness, his fearlessness, and his merry humour, ho was 
the only bishop who without yielding an inch of his 
high principles, preserved the respect and even the 
frieiKiship of three such monarchs as Henry II, Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, and John. Very memorable was 
his firm refusal in the national council to grant Richard 
an aid in knights and money for foreign warfare. 
Though the reign of Richard, like that of his predeces- 
sor Henry IT, still continued to be a period of reform 
jn law, it was also a period of unparalleled exactions in 
"money. In this case the great Justiciar, Hul>ert Wal- 
ter, who was also Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
made himself the instrument of the king’s designs. 
Though all the temporal lonls submitted, St. Hugh 
offered an uncompromising and successful resistance. 
“This^’, says Bishop Stubbs, which was done not on 
ecclesiastical but on constitutional grounds, is an act 
which stands out prominently by the side of St. 
Thomas’s protest against Henry’s proposal to appro- 
priate the sheriffs’ share of Danegeld *’ (Select (Char- 
ters, p. 28). 

Richard’s extreme need of money had no doubt been 
caused in part by his participation in the Crusades and 
by the huge ransom he had nad to pay when captured 
on his way home by Duke Leopold of Austria. Eng- 
lisliinen, both now and at an earlier date, had play^ 
their part in the Crusades. Baldwin, Archbishop of 
(Canterbury, who accompanied Richard, and who had 
been a most earnest preacher of the holy war, left his 
bones in Palestine, and Bishop Hubert Walter, who 
was destined to succeed him in the archbishopric, be- 
came the virtual commander of the English forces 
upon his death. But the ( Vusades exercised no great 
influence upon the national life of England. For our 
present purpose they arc chiefly memorable as em- 
phasizing the truth, so often ignored by Anglican 
writers, that medieval Christendom, while recognizing 
many different peoples and many different govern- 
ments, conceivetl of the (Church of God not as mani- 
fold, but as one. According to that ** political theory 
of the Middle Age” which, founded by Gregory Vll, 
had already imposed itself almost universally upon the 
speculative philosofihy of Europe, the (Church, em- 
bracing and controlling every form of civil govern- 
ment, was cosmopolitan and all-pervading. It was 
precisely the fact that she was not identified with any 
country or people, and that she appealed for her sanc- 
tions to forces outside of this visible world, tliat gave 
to the head of the Church his great position as the 
arbiter of nations. In principle no temporal ruler dis- 
puted the supremacy of the Vicar of CJhrist so long b3 
the question remained in the abstract and so long as it 
was some other sovereign who was the sufferer. It 
was only when his own will was thwarted that active 
resistance was made, and then it was nearly always on 
some side issue, sprae technicality of law that the 
monarch and his advisers sought to evade the force of 
an unwelcome pronouncement. The very persistence 
with which monarchs at times sought to prevent the 
introduction into England of papal Bulls, provisions, 
or excommunications, was an acknowledgment rather 
than a repudiation oif the papal authority; just as a 


man who barricades himself in his house that a writ 
may not be served on him is really giving proof of his 
supreme resp^t for the majesty of the law. This 
point of view is one that has carefully to be borne in 
mind in connexion with the resistance to the papal 
exactions of the thirteenth century and with such ap- 
parently unfriendly legislation as the Statutes of Prae- 
munire and Provisors which we shall have to consider 
later on. 

The reign of John (1199-1216) was a time of terrible 
suffering for the country, but it had results of untold 
importance in the consolidation of England as a na- 
tion. The very loss of her foreign possessions — for in 
Henry II 's day more than half France had recognized 
the suzerainty of the King of England — contributed to 
that result. But within Great Britain itself, ever 
since the Norman Conquest, the political constituents 
of the nation had been divided between two strongly 
marked parties more or less in opposition. The first, 
or feudal, element consisted of the m*eat nobles pf the 
Conauest, with their vassals and the influences they 
wielded. The tendency of this party was centrifugal 
or disruptive, and they looked i^on the county and 
its people as their lawful prey. 'The second, w^hich for 
convenience’ sjike may be called the national element, 
was less homogeneous. It comprised the king, the 
newer nobility which represented mainly the great offi- 
cials of the Oown appointed under Henry I and Henry 
II, and with these the bishops and clergy almost to a 
man. Taken as a whole, all these recognized the ad- 
vantage of a centralized government and sympathized 
with the native population, wishing their rights to be 
respected and justice to be done. Now it was the 
work of John’s lawless and despotic rule, especially 
after the restraining influence of Hubert Walter was 
withdrawn by deat h, to break up this combination and 
to unite all parties against himself. In this the action 
of Pope Innocent III, culminating in the Interdict and 
the sentence of deposition pronounced against John, 
played a most vital part. It is needless to recapitulate 
the story of the election of Stephen Langton as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbuty, over which John’s quarrel with 
the Holy See practically began. But it is well to re- 
call that Langton, who rendered such splendid service 
to the 1 liberties of his country, and whose name is im- 
perishably associated with Magna (sharia, was the 
pope’s own nominee, elected at his instance by the 
C’hrist (ffiurch monks who had been dispatched to 
Rome. Under stress of the Interdict and of John’s 
exactions, the old feudal lords, the clergy, and the new 
“ ministerial ” nobility gradually drew together. John 
found that he had none but a few personal partisans 
upon whom he could count, and Philip of France with 
a great following threatened invasion to enforce the 
pope’s sentence of deposition. Under these circum- 
stances John made his submission to the legate, Pan- 
dulf, promising to receive all the exiled bishops and to 
make restitution for the injuries and losses the Church 
had sustained. A few days later, on 13 May, the vigil 
of the Ascension, 1213, he went even further, for he 
surrendered his crown and kingdom into the hands of 
the legate to be received back from him as a fief which 
he and his successors were to hold of the pope for an 
annual rent of one thousand marks. It is not unnat- 
ural, perhaps, that this transaction should have been 
denounc^ by historians in the language of unnieas- 
urod indignation. Even Lingard in nis day described 
it as “ heaping everlasting iiffamy on the memory of 
John”, but the considerations he puts forward in ex- 
tenuation of the act have not bwn wnthout weight 
with later students. It may be said to l>e now gener- 
ally acknowledged that the idea of such a surrender 
probably did not originate with the pone, but with 
John himself (see Davis, ” England under the Nor- 
mans and Angevins”, 1905, p. 368; Norgiite, ”John 
Lackland ”, 1902, p. 181). As the second of the.se two 
writers explains, there is a quite intelligible motive for 
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Buch an act: John felt that he must bind the Pope to 
his personal interest by some special tie of such a na- 
ture that the interest of the p^acy itself would pre- 
vent Innocent from casting it on or breaking it/' But 
secondly, the statement formerly made about the cry 
of indignation heard in England when the news was 
knownbas little or no foundation. The vehement de- 
nunciation of the act by the partisan Matthew Paris, 
as *‘a thing to be detested for all time'', was written 
naany years afterwards. ** Some”^ says Davis, “ stigma- 
^ed the transaction as ignominious, but the most 
iudicial chronicler of his day calls it a prudent move, 
tor, he adds, there was hardly any other way in wliich 
John could escape from all his dangers. Even the 
hostile barons whose plans received an unexpected 
check did not venture either now or later to dispute 
the validity of the transaction" (cf. Adams, “Political 
Hist, of Eng.'*, II, 315). For such vassalage there 
were abundant precedents, both within and without 
the British Isles. Only twenty years earlier, bs Hove- 
den states, Richard (^ceur de Lion resigned his crown 
to the Emperor Henry, engaging to receive it as a fief 
of the empire for an annual payment of five thousand 
pounds; while the Scottish patriots a century later, 
to defeat the claims of Edward I, acknowledged the 
pope as their feudal lord and pretended that Hcotland 
had always been a fief of the Holy See. It would be 
most misleading to interpret these and other similar 
transactions merely in the light of modern sentiment. 
Perhaps one of the most regrettable features in the in- 
cident of John’s submission and absolution is the en- 
couragement which the sense of papal protection 
seems to have given him to proceed in his career of 
wrongdoing. His later action towanl his subjects was 
no more straightforward or constitutional than be- 
fore, and he seems to have deceived or gained over the 
legate to his side. But Archbishop Lan^on and his 
barons by this time knew him well, and by inflexible 
persistence they forced John to accept their terms. 
Taking as their foundation an earlier document 
wanted by Henry I at the beginning of his reign, they 
drew up a charter of liberties, many times confirmed 
with slight variations in the course of the next cen- 
tury, and destined to l)e famous through all time as 
Mag na Charta. This great treaty between the king 
ana his people, which Stubbs has descrilwd ((^onst. 
Hist., II, p. 1) as “ the consummation of the work for 
which unconsciously kings, prelates and lawyers had 
been labouring for a century, the summing up of one 
period of national life and the starting point of an- 
other", begins with a religious preamble declaring 
that John was moved to issue this charter out of rever- 
ence for God, for the benefit of his own soul, for the 
exaltation of Holy Church, and for the amemlment of 
his kingdom, and, further, that he had acted therein 
by the advice of Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
01 the other bishopw, and of Pandulf “ sulxleacon of the 
Lord Pope and member of his household ", as also of 
the secular lords, the more important of whom are 
mentioned by name. As in the charter of Henry T, so 
here, the first article promises freedom to the Church 
in England (quod ecclesia Anglicana lil)cra sit et 
habeat jura sua integra et libertates suas ilhesas) and 
specifies in particular the freedom of election of bish- 
ops, which, as the document further explains, had al- 
ready been promised by the king and ratified by Pope 
Innocent. For the rest it will be sufficient to say that 
Magna Charta in substance lays down the principle 
that the king has no right to violate the law, and, if he 
attempts to do so, may be constrained by force to 
obey it. In particular, justice is not to be sold, or de- 
lays, or refused to any man. No freeman is to 
taken or imprisoned or outlawed except })y the lawful 
judgment or his peers. No scutage or tax, other than 
the three regular aids, is to be imposed except by the 
consent of the common council of the kingdom. 
Twenty-five barons were appointed to watch over the 


execution of the Charter, but they were far from re- 
taining the sympathy of all. “ Before the conference 
at Ruiinymede came to an end", says Mackechnie, 
“confidence in the good intentions of the 25 executors, 
drawn it must be remembered entirely from the sec- 
tion of the baronage most unfriendly to John, seems to 
have b^n completely lost" (Mackechnie, “Magna 
Carta", p. 53). The mdignation^ therefore, formerly 
expressed at the subsequent action of Innocent III 
in declaring the charter null and void is now TOn- 
erally admitted to be unreasonable. The barons had 
themselves claimed the credit of making England a 
papal fief (Lingard, II. 333; Rymer, 1, 18$, and it was 
certainly contrary to feudal usage for a vassal to con- 
tract obligations of this serious kind without reference 
to the overlord. 

That the papal condemnation was not directed in 
principle against English popular liberties, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the Charter was confirmed 
in November, 1216, upon the accession of the child 
king, Henry HI, at a time when the papal legate 
Gualo was all-powerful, and was strongly supported 
by the new pope, Honorius III. The long reign which 
then began with a regency, despite the personal piety 
of Henry, was a period of much distress in England. 
The king’s weakness and his partiality for foreign 
favourites involved him in a vast expenditure, while, 
on the other hand, the taxation thus necessitatea 
could only have b^n carried through without dis- 
turbance by a strong central government, which was 
here entirely lacking. Cabals and intrigues of all 
kinds al)ounded, and the situation was complicated by 
constant demands for money made by the Holy See. 
The exactions of the various legates and the never 
ending “provisions" of papal nominees to canonries 
and rich livings w’ere undoubtedly the cause of very 
bitter feeling at the time, and have formed the favour- 
ite theme of historians ever since. It would be use- 
less to deny the existence of very serious abuses, more 
especially the fact that a large numlnjr of French and 
Italian clergy provided to English I>enefice8 never 
visited the country at all, and w ere content with sim- 
ply drawing the revenues. But on the other hand 
there is much to be said in extenuation of the papal 
action, which unfortunately has l)een set Ijcfore Eng- 
lish readers in the most unfavourable light, owing to 
the bitter antipapalist feeling of the great St. Albans 
chronicler, Matthew Paris. IIow much Paris’s judg- 
ment was warped by his prejudices, may lie clearly 
seen in his unfriendly references to the friars, though 
they were then, at least relatively, in their first fer- 
vour. Lingard says of him that he seems to have col- 
lected and preserved every scandalous anecdote that 
would gratily his censorious disposition, and he adds a 
very strong personal expression of opinion regarding 
Paris’s untrustworthiness (Hist, of Eng., II, 47U). It 
is not wonderful that in that outspoken age Matthew 
Paris and others like him, finding their pockets touched 
by the papal demands, should nave raised an outcry 
which went a good deal beyond the actual damage in- 
flicted. This very period, when England, it is alleged, 
was ground under the heel of papal tyranny, “was in 
all other fields of action, exc^t the political, an epoch 
of unexampled progress" (Tout in “Polit. Hist, of 
England ", III, 81). Again, the pope's neexl of money, 
owing to the life-and-death struggle with the Ilohen- 
staufen, was real enough. In the eyes of Gregory IX 
and Innocent IV the wars with the excommunicated 
German emperor were as ^nuine a crusade in behalf 
of the Church of God as that undertaken against the 
Tur^. Moreover^ with regard to the provision of 
foreigners to English beilefioes, even after making all 
allowances for the bitter feeling against aliens which 
manifest<^ itself so often in the reign of Henry III, it 
is impossible to deny that the world in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and especially the ecclesias- 
tical world, was cosmopolitan to a degree of which we 
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can now form no conception. In the early part of the 
thirteenth century nearly all the oldest and most in- 
fluential men in England had made at least part of 
their studies in Paris. The two Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, Stephen Langton and St. Edmund Rich, both 
men of pure English descent, might be instanced as 
conspicuous examples, and if Englishmen had to com- 

g lain of the many foreign ecclesiastics provided for in 
Ingland, it must not be forgotten that there was quite 
a considerable number of Englishmen occupying for- 
eign sees and other positions of emolument on the 
Continent. The fact is indisputable — as indisputable 
as the fact that Englishmen formed a largo proportion 
of the freebooters who roamed tlirough Italy a century 
later and accepted the pay of anyone who would hire 
them — but it is interesting to find it proudly insisted 
upon by Matthew Paris, who in his indignation at the 
nomination of foreign ecclesiastics to English Ixjne- 
hces, declares that England has no occasion to go 
abroad to beg for suitable candidates, seeing that she 
herself was rather accustomed to supply dignitaries for 
other distant lands Nec indiget Anglia extra fines 
Buos in remotis regionibus personas regimini ecclesi- 
arum idoneas mendicare, quae solet tales aliis ssspius 
ministrare — Historia Major, IV, 61). 

The cosmopolitan tendencies just alluded to were 
very much increased in the thirteenth century by one 
of the greatest religious revivals which the work! has 
seen, viz., that resulting from the foundation and 
rapid development of the mendicant orders. There is 
no reason to suppose that the effects produced V>y the 
preaching of the Franciscan and Dominican friars, 
who first came to England in 1224 and 1221 respec- 
tively, were more remarkable in this country than 
abroad, but all historians are agreed that the impres- 
sions produced by this popularizing of religion w’ere 
very marked. The work of spiritual regeneration 
which they performed at the first was wonderful, and 
they wore warmly encouraged by such holy men and 
patriotic prelates as the gn^at Bishop CIrosseteste. It 
13 perhaps more important to note that, despite the 
accusations of idleness and worldliness made against 
them at a later date, their zeal was not extinguished, 
even if it flagged. x\n imfiartial historian who has 
given special attention to the subject says. “ For more 
than tiiree hundred years the mendicant Friars in 
England w’ore on the whole a power for good uj) and 
down the land, the friends of the poor and the evange- 
hsers of the masses. During all that long time they 
w'ere supported only by the voluntary ofT(‘ringa of the 
people at large — just as the liospitals for the sick and 
incurable are supported now, — and when they were 
driven out of their houses and their churches were 
looted in common with those of the monks and nuns, 
the Friars had no broad acres and no manors, no real 
property to seize, and very little was gained by the 
spoiling of their goocis, but inasmuch as they were at 
all times the most devoted servants and subjects of 
the Pope of Rome, they had to go at last, when Henry 
Vm had made up his mind to rule over his own king- 
dom and to l>e supreme head over Stale and Church'' 
(Jessopp, History of England", 34). 

It was during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies tliat the relations )>etw(*en the medieval English 
Church and the Holy See may be considered to have 
assumed their final sliape. At least this was the 
period w'hen with such an outspoken champion as the 
great Bishop Roliert of Lincoln (Grosseteste), or later, 
under so masterful a ruler as Edward I, or, again, 
amid the growing independence of Parliament , encour- 
aged by such promoters of ecclesiastical disaffection as 
Wyclif and John of Gaunt in the reign of Edward III, 
the " Ecclesia Anglicana", according to the theory re- 
cently most prevalent, began to assert herself and 
resolutely set to work to put the pope in liia place. 
And here it may be said once for all that the not un- 
natural impatience of papal supervision and papal in- 


terference which was often shown by strong kings like 
Edward I, and also at times by the clergy themselves, 
proves absolutely nothing against the acceptance oi 
the pope's supreme authority as head of the Church. 
That subordinates should wish to be left free to enjoy 
a large measure of independence is a law' of human 
nature. England’s colonies, for example, may be 
quite loyal. They may fully recognize in principle 
the supreme right of the imperial Government, and yet 
any dictation from home which ^oes beyond what is 
customary, and especially when it is of a kind which 
touches the colonial pocket, provokes resentment and 
is apt to be angrily resisted. Even in a fervent reli- 
gious order a proposed visitation of some outlying 
Iiouse or province may be met with remonstrance and 
an appeal to precedent on the part of those who, how’- 
ever docile, are doubtful of the ability of a foreign 
authority to understand local conditions. An entire 
acceptance of the spiritual supremacy of the Holy See 
is not in the least inconsistent with the belief that an 
individual pontiff, and still more the officials who form 
the entourage of that pontiff, may be influenced by 
mercenary or imw'orthy motives. There is not any 
form of authority in the world which is not at times 
disobeyed and defied under more or less specious pre- 
texts by those who fully recognize in principle tneir 
ow'n subordination. Thus it happens that the sup- 
porters of “Anglican Continuity'’ theories are able to 
quote many utterances of medieval writers that sound 
disaffected or rebellious in tone, they are able to ap- 
peal to many individual aets of disobedience, but they 
tail altogether in producing any, even the faintest, 
repudiation in principle of the pope’s spiritual *«u- 
premacy by the accredited representatives of the pre- 
Reformation Church. By no historian has this truth 
been more clearly recognized than by the distin- 
guished jurist, F. W. Maitland. Challenging the state- 
ment of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission of 1883, 
w'hich, largely under the guidance of the eminent his- 
torian, Bishop Stubbs, reported that “papal law was 
not binding in [medieval] England even m questions of 
faith and morals unless it had been accepted by the 
national authorities", Professor Maitland, with an 
irrefragable array of illustrations draw’n mainly from 
the classical canon-law' book of the English pre- 
Reformation Church, the “ Provinciale " of Bishop 
Lymlw'ootl ( 143o), maintains the exact contrary. Ac- 
cording to Lyndw’ood, as Dr. Maitland clearly proves, 
“The I\)pe is above the law', ... to dispute the au- 
thority of a paf)al decretal is to be guilty of heresy, at 
a time when (lelil>erate heresy was a capital crime ". 
“The last". Dr. Maitland continues, “is no private 
opinion of a glossator, it is a principle to w’hicli arch- 
bishops, bishops and clergy of the province of Canter- 
bury have adhered by solemn words" (Roman 
(!anon Law', 17). As the same authority on to 
show, not only did the pope claim and obtain recogni- 
tion of his right to take into his own hands the judg- 
ment of every ecclesiastical cause over the head of the 
bishop, but it w'as largcdy through the cjueations and ap- 
peals of English lushops to Rome, asking for decisions, 
that the fabric of Roman canon law was built up (loc. 
cit., 53, 66, etc.). In full accord with this we find Arch- 
bishop Peckham telling such a monarch as Edw'ard I 
that the emperor of all has given authority to the de- 
crees of the popes, and that all men, all kin^ are 
bound by those decrees. So we find the Archbishop 
of Canterbury with all his suffragans writing a joint 
letter to the pope and telling him that all bishops d(^ 
rived their autnority from him as rivulets from the 
fountainhead (Sandale's “Register", 9(L08), \Ve 
find the pope carving a big slice from the jurisdiction 
of English bishoprics, as in the case of the Abbey 
of St. Albans or of Bury St. Edmunds, and making it 
absolutely and entirely exempt from episcopal au- 
thority. We find the very kings who are supposed by 
their Statutes of Provisors and Pra'munire to have 
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shaken off their allegiance to Rome, begging the sov- 
ereign pontiff in most respectful language to issue 
letters of provision or Bulls of confirmation in favour 
of such and such an ecclesiastic who enioys the royal 
favour. No doubt these statutes of frovisors and 
Prsmunire do in some sense play an important part 
in the history of the English Church during the four- 
teenth century, though it is admitted that they were so 
continually set aside that the permanent result of the 
legislation was greatly to strengthen the development 
of the king’s dispensing power. The Statutes of Pro- 
visors, of which the first was passed in 1351, claimed 
for all electing bodies and patrons the right to elect or 
to present freely to the benefices in their gift, and 
moreover declared invalid all appointments brought 
about by way of papal '^provision”, i. e. nomination. 
Two years later this legislation was supplemented by 
the first Statute of Prsemunire, which enacted that 
those who brought matters cognizable in the King’s 
Courts before foreign courts should be liable to for- 
feiture and outlawry. It has been maintained that 
these acts prove that the English Church did not ac- 
knowledge any providing power in the Holy See. To 
this we may reply (1) that, like all the other English 
bishops, even Grosseteste, w'ho is so constantly repre- 
sented as the champion of English resistance to papal 
authority, in this matter fully recognized the right in 
principle, though he protested against abuses in the 
use of it; (2) that the legislation at least professed to 
be passed not in a spirit of hostility to Rome, but as a 
remedy for manifold abuses caused by ^4lome-run- 
ners” — priests thronging to Rome and importuning 
the Holy See for benefices. It was the lay patrons of 
livings whose interests suffered by the papal provisions 
who were the chief promoters of the Acts. (3) That 
the bishops refused to consent to the Acts (Stubbs, 
“Const. Hist.”, Ill, 340) and caused their formal pro- 
test to be entered on the rolls of Parliament; (4) that 
the bishops and clergy petitioned spontaneously and 
repeatedly for their repeal (ibid., 342), that the uni- 
versities, in 1399, declared that the Acts operated to 
the detriment of learning, and that in 1416 the Com- 
mons also petitioned the king for the abolition of the 
Statute of Provisors; (5) that the kings themselves 
disregarded the Acts and constantly asked the popes to 
provide to the sees; (6) that it is universally admitted 
that papal provisions w'ere more numerous after the 
passing of the Acts than before. In the 300 years pre- 
ceding the Reformation 313 bishops are known to 
have been provided by the popes; of these 47 were 
before the passing of the Statute, 266 after it (see 
Moyes in “The Tablet”, 2 Dec., 1893). One thing is 
certain, that England in several instances owed some of 
her best and holiest prelates to the action of the popes 
in providing to English sees in opposition to the 
known wishes of the king. Stephen Langton, in 
1205, St. Edmund Rich, in 1232, and John Peckham, 
in 1279, are conspicuous examples. We have already 
said above that a reaction against current Anglican 
theories r^rding the position of the pope in the 
medieval English Church has been steadily growing 
during the last cmarter of a century. The complete 
agreement of such writers as Professor F. M. Maitland, 
Dr. James Gairdner, and Mr. H. Rashdall, approach- 
ing the subject along quite different lines of research, 
is very remarkable. The following passage from one 
of the most distinguished of the younger school of 
English historians. Prof. Tout, of Manchester, states 
the case as frankly as it could have been stated by 
Lingard himself. After insisting that the Statutes of 
Provisors and Praemunire, like that of Labourers, or 
the sumptuary laws, remained a dead letter in prac- 
tice, ana after declaring that to the average clergy- 
man or theologian of the day the pope was the one 
Divinely appointed source of ecclesiastical authority, 
the shepherd to whom the Lord had given commission 
to feed His sheep. Prof. Tout continues: “The anti- 


papal laws of the fourteenth centu^ were the acts of 
the secular not of the ecclesiastical power. They 
were not simply antipapal, they were also anticlerical 
in their tendency, since to the man of the age an attack 
on the Pope was an attack on the Church. . . . The 
clergyman, though his soul grew indignant against the 
curialists, still believed that the Pope was the divinely 
appointed autocrat of the Church universal. Being a 
man, a Pope might be a bad Pope; but the faithful 
Cliristian, though he might lament and protest, could 
not but obey in the last resort. The papacy was so 
essentially interwoven with the whole Church of the 
Middle Ages, that few figments have less historical 
basis than the notion that there was an antipapal 
Anglican Church in the days of the Edwards ” (Polit. 
Hist, of Eng., Ill, 379) . No one who carefully studies 
the language and acts of such a man as Grosseteste can 
fail to realize the truth that in spite of all his fearless 
criticism of the Roman Curia, his attitude of mind is 
thoroughly reverential to papal authority. The 
most famous, as being the least temperately worded, 
of all his pronouncements is now known to have been 
addressee!, not, as formerly thought, to Pope Innocent 
IV himself, but to one of his subordinates. On the 
other hand, as Maitland points out, Grosseteste 
throughout his life proclaimed in the strongest terms 
his belief in the plenitude of the papal power. “I 
know”, he says, “and I affirm without any reserve 
that there belongs to our lord the Pope, and to the 
Holy Roman (’hurch, the power of disposing freely of 
all ecclesiastical benefices.” And this and similar 
language, acknowledging, for example, the pope to be 
the sun from which other bishops, like the moon and 
stars, receive whatever powers they have to illumi- 
nate and fructify the Church, was not only maintained 
by Grosseteste to the end (see “The Month”, March, 
1895), but re-echoed by Bishop Arundel nearly two 
centuries afterwards. 

So again the occurrences w’hich follow^ed the publi- 
cation by Boniface VIII of the Bull “Clericis laicos”, 
in the days of Etlw^ard I and Archbisliop Wmchelsea, 
tend to show that even when the pope took up a posi- 
tion which was too extreme and from which he was 
forced ultimately to retire, the English Church was 
not less, but more, loyal to the Apostolic See than 
other, Continental, nations. Nothing could be less 
true to the facts of history than the idea that England 
stood apart from the rest of Christendom, with an 
ecclesiastical law, a theology, or in any essential mat- 
ter even a ritual, of her own. The cosmopolitanism 
of the religious orders, especially the mendicants, and 
of the universities, would alone have sufficed to render 
this isolation impossible. En^and’s isolation began 
when she broke away from the Roman obedience, sup- 
pressed the religious orders, banished every Catholic 
priest, and adopted a pronunciation of Latin which no 
Continental scholar could understand. 

The great disturbing force in the ecclesiastical life of 
England during the fourteenth century, much more 
than the Statutes of Provisors or even the Black 
Death, was the rise and spread of Lollardy. We 
may perhaps doubt if the simificance of the move- 
ment in this country was by any means as great 
as that which historians, partly on account of the 
Bohemian upheaval under John Hus which out 
of Wyclif's doctrines, partly through the mvourite 
modern theory that lollardy produced the Reforma- 
tion, have generally attributed to it. Dr. James 
Gairdner, however, who has recently investigated the 
whole movement and its sequelsc with a thoroughness 
and knowledge of original materials to which no pre- 
vious writer can lay claim, has arrived at conclusions 
which tend very seriously to modify the views hitherto 
very commonly receiveef. In his idea the novelty and 
the socialistic tendency of the opinions so boldly pro- 
claimed by Wyclif did constitute a grave political 
danger, a danger which was not, perhaps, so acute in 
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the refonner’s lifetime because the most startling of 
his views developed late, only ten years or less before 
his death (1384), but which were eagerlv caught up 
and even exaggerated by ignorant disciples at a time 
of weak rule and political unrest. The fsict that the 
Great Schism of the West broke out only six years 
before Wyclif’s death added to the complications by 
leaving the greater part of Christendom in a state of 
uncertainty as to which of the rival popes had the 
better claim to men’s allemance, and to this cause 
most probably is due the fact that Wyclif was left 
during his last years to prop^ate his doctrines practi- 
cally undisturbed. That his doctrines were utterly 
revolutionary, as jud^d by any standard of opinion 
tolerated up to that time it would be absurd to deny. 
No one can fail to see the dancer of teaching that there 
was no real dominion, no real authority, no real own- 
ership of property without the grace of God. From 
this he deduced the conclusions that a man in mortal 
sin had no right to anything at all, that among Chris- 
tians there ought to be community of goods, and that, 
as to the cler^ having property of their own, it was a 
gross abuse. Similarly he held that every layman had 
Christ Himself for priest, bishop, and pope; that a 
pope was only to be obeyed when he taught according 
to Scripture, and that a king might take away all the 
endowments of the Church. With these were com- 
bined in his later years theological opinions regarding 
the sacraments and Transubstantiation whicti were 
offensive in the extreme to the Christian sense of that 
day. Wyclif, no doubt, in his philosophical teaching 
provided safeguards which mitigated the practical 
consequences of the principles he held, but these were 
Bubtiltie^ w'hicli were lost upon the more ignorant and 
fanatical of his followers, more especially after their 
master’s death. The points that they clearly under- 
stocnl were that tithes were pure alms, and that if the 
parish priests were not good men the tithes need not 
oe paid ; that a priest receiving any annual allowance 
by compact was simoniacal and excommunicated; 
tliat a priest who said Mass in mortal sin did not 
validly consecrate, but rather committetl idolatry; 
that any priest could hear confessions (without facul- 
tie.s), and in fact tliat any holy layman predestinetl by 
God was competent to administer the sacramente 
without ordination. Such opinions as these, debat eil 
among the ignorant and uninstructed, and reinforced 
by a constant railing against devotional practices, such 
as pilgrima^s, and against the Roman Court, the 
friars and all ecclesiastical authority, were obviously 
full of danger to social order at a time when the Black 
Death ana the question of villeinage which resulted 
from it, had already provided many elements of dis- 
turbance. 

Speaking of the proceeding against the foremost 
n5pre.sentative of Lollanl opinions. Sir John Oldcastle, 
in 1413, Dr. Gainlner says: “It seems to have Inxm a 
life-and-death struggle l>etween established order and 
heresy” I and Bishop Stubbs, while doing too much 
honour by far to the fanatic creed of the Wyclifite 
leader, remarks: “ Perhaps we shall most safely con- 
clude from the tenor of history that his doctrinal creed 
was far sounder than the principles which guided cither 
his moral or his political conduct.** The.se comments 
really sum up the situation. The Wyclifite heresy 
became for a while a real danger to the peace of the 
country, as Oldcastle's insurrection proved. On the 
other hand, there was very little that was either sane 
or ennobling in the dreams which inspired the leaders, 
and which were imparted to their often very ignorant 
followers. Given the ideas then, and long after, uni- 
versally prevalent in regard to heresy and the meas- 
ures of repression necessary to prevent infection from 
spreading, there was nothing exceptionally cruel or 
intolerant about the statute “De hteretico com- 
burendo** of 1401, which provided that heretics con- 
victed l^ore a spiritual court, and refusing to recant, 


were to be handed over to the secular arm and burnt. 
There can be no doubt that before this extreme meas- 
ure was resorted to much provocation had been given 
by the preaching of doctrines which all Christians then 
deemed blasphemous, and which were not confined to 
the vilifying of the Holy Eucharist, the pope, and the 
clergy, but touched upon the sanctity of marriage and 
the observance of Sunday as a day of rest. Dr. 
Gairdner, after a very careful survey of all the evi- 
dence, is satisfied that Archbishop Arundel and his 
suffragans acttyl in the interests of public order and 
showed no inclination to enforee the statute either in- 
temperately or tyrannically. In point of fact after 
the suppression of Oldcastle’s insurrection and his exe- 
cution at the stake, Lollardy was no longer to be 
feared as a political power. Wyclif’s ideas had little 
hold in England upon men of any weight or considers- . 
tion. They lingered on for a while and perhaps never 
entirely died down, though prosecutions for heresy 
became very rare long before the end of the fifteentn 
century, but they certainly cannot be regarded as a 
direct and primary cause of the religious changes 
which took place in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Perhaps the most important in its ultimate conse- 
quences of all Wyclif 8 tenets was the supreme im- 
ortance which he attributed to Holy Scripture. In 
is treatise “De Veritat-e Sacne Scripturae”, written 
about 1378, he practically adopts the position that 
Scripture is the sole rule of faitn. It followed in his 
idea that the word of God ought to become accessible 
to all, and that all men were free to interpret it for 
themselves. We are told, moreover, by a contem- 
porary and hostile authority, the chronicler Knighton, 
that Wyclif himself translated the Gospel into Eng- 
lish. Upon this and other evidence it has l)een com- 
monly sup|:>osed that Wyclif was the first to bring the 
Bible" to the knowledge of English readers and that the 
medieval Church uniformly adopted the practice of 
withholding the Scriptures from the laity. It is to the 
credit of modem students of medieval history that the 
grave misrepresentations involved in this traditional 
Protestant view are now generally abandoned (see e. g. 
Gairdner, “Lollardy”, I, 100-17; “Cambridge Hist, 
of Eng. Literature * , 11, 56-62). We may summarize 
from the former of these writers the following conclu- 
sions, which represent what is liest worth recalling 
upon this subject. The Church was not opposed in 
principle to the use of vernacular translations. Un- 
doubtedly, translations into English of separate books 
of Scripture existed as far back as in the days of Bede. 
It is improbable, however, that a whole Bible in Eng- 
lish, as distinct from Anglo-Saxon, existed before 
Wyclif’s time; neither was it much re<iuired, for 
nearly all who could read, could read the Bible either 
in the Latin of the Vulgate, which the Church pre- 
ferreti, or in French. There was, however, no express 
prohibition to translate the Scriptures into English 
until the prohibition of the Provincial Synod of Oxford 
published in 14011. This prohibition was not seem- 
ingly occasioned by corrupt renderings or anything 
liable to censure in the text, but simply by the fact 
that it was composed for the general use of the laity, 
who were encouraged to interpret it in their owm way 
w'ithout reference to the tradition and teaching of the 
Church. In fine, Dr. Gairdner conclude.^: “To the 
possession by worthy laymen of licensed translations 
the Church was never oppo^, but to place such a 
weapon as an English Bioie in the hands of men who 
had no re^rd for authority, and who would use it 
without bemg instructed to use it properly, was dan- 
gerous not only to the souls of those wlio read, but to 
the peace and order of the Church.” The view^ has of 
late years been strongly urged by Abbot Gasquet, that 
the English version (or versions, for there are really 
two) commonly known as the Wyclifite Bible, has no 
connexion with Wyclif, but is simply the fourteenth- 
century translation approved by ecclesiastical author- 
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ity and existing probably before Wyclif *s time. There 
are not wanting arguments in support of such a con- 
tention, but the difficulties are also serious, and the 
theory cannot be said to have found general accept- 
ance. 

The fifteenth century, owing mainly to the long 
minority of King Heniy VI, and to the Wars of the 
Hoses, was a period of political disturbance, and it 
does not add much to the ecclesiastical history of the 
country. We shall do well, however, to note that the 
invention of printing in England, as elsewhere, was 
cordially welcomed dv the Church, and that it was 
under the shadow of the Englisli Abbeys of Westmin- 
ster and St. Albans that the earliest presses were 
erected. Despite the religious indilTercnce which is 
supposed to have heralded the Reformation, the tone 
of the literature given to the world at these presses 
seems to bear witness to the prevalence of a very 
genuine spirit of piety. 

As the story of the English Reformation is more fully 
told in the second part of this article, while many sepa- 
rate articles are to be found in The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia dealing with particular phases and leading 
personalities of that period, a brief outline of the great 
change will suffice to conclude this sketch of pre-Re- 
formation England. Catholic historians and all 
others, except a small minority representing a particu- 
lar school of Anglicanism, are agreed that, so far as 
England w^as concerned, even after the Wyclif move- 
ment, the Great Schism of the West, and the humamst 
revival of learning had done their worst, the position 
of the Church under the jurisdiction of Rome re- 
mained as secure as it had ever been. Lollardy no 
doubt had inoculated a certain section of the nation, 
and there were here and there stirrings indicative of a 
<loctrinal revolt even during the early days of Henry 
VIIl’s reign, but with an episcopate thoroughly loyal 
to the Holy See and with the support of the king’s 
strong government, these rumblings threatened no 
<langer to the religious peace of the kingdom at large. 
Neither does there seem to have been any great decay 
of monils among clergy or laity. The public opinion 
of the learne<l world has in all substantial resiwcts en- 
dorsed Abbot Gas<pet’s vindication of the (liscipline 
observed in the religious houses prior to the suppres- 
sion. Occasional scandals there probably were, and 
even a great abl>ey like St. Alban’s may possibly have 
given some cause for the very grievous charges re- 
hearsed against it in 1491 by Archbishop Morton, 
though the matter is seriously contested (see bibliog- 
raphy), but there is not the least reason to l^lieve that 
any wave of moral indignation at ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion or any resentment of Roman authority had made 
themselves felt amongst the people of England until 
many years after Lutlier had thrown dowm the gaunt- 
let in Germany. What produced the English Refor- 
mation was simply the passion of an able and unscru- 
pulous despot who had the cleverness to turn to his 
owm account certain revolutionary forces which are 
always inherent in human nature and which are al- 
ways especially liable to be awakened into activity by 
the dogmatic teaching and the stern censures of the 
Church of Rome. Of course the movement was much 
helped forward by the wider distribution of a modicum 
of learning which had been effected by the invention of 
the printing press, and which, while enabling people to 
read and interpret the text of Scripture for themselves, 
had too often filled them with conceit and with con- 
tempt for all scholastic traditions. The age was, at 
least relatively, an age of novelties and of unrest. The 
discovery of America had fired the imagination; the 
humanism of a coterie of scholars had in a measure 
spread to the masses. There was general talk of the 
‘^New Learning^’ — by which, however, as Abbot Gas- 
quet has pointed out, men meant not the revival of 
mssical studies, but rather the bold and often hereti- 
cal speculations about religion which were agitating so 


many minds. A great part of Germany was already in 
revolt, and England was not so isolate but that the 
echoes of controversy reached her shores. All these 
things made Henry’s task easier, but for the severance 
of England from the obedience of the pope he. and he 
alone, was responsible. So far as Parliament nad any 
share in the matter, the Parliament was Henry’s tool. 
This estimate of the situation, which was long ago put 
forward by such wrriters as Dodd and Lingara, nas 
impressed itself of late years with ever-increasing 
force upon Anglican opinion and will nowhere be found 
more clearly enunciated than in the writinra of Dr. 
Brewer and Dr. James Gairdner, who, by tneir inti- 
mate first-hand acquaintance with all the manuscript 
materials for the reign of Henry VIII, are entitled to 
speak with supreme authority. 

The fact that Henry was himself an amateur theolo- 
gian and had vindicated against Luther the Catholic 
doctrine of the sacraments, thereby earning from Leo 
X the title of “ Defender of the Faith was probably 
fraught with tremendous consequences in the situation 
created by his attempted divorce from Queen Cath- 
erine. Profoundly impressed with his own dialectical 
skill, he persuaded himself that his case was thoroughly 
sound in law, and this probably carried him, almost 
without his being aw^are of it, into positions from 
which no retreat was possible to a man of his tempera- 
ment. It w^as in 1529 that the papal commission to 
Wolsey and Campeggio, to pronounce upon the valid- 
ity of the dispensation granted to Henry many years 
before to marry his deceased brother’s wife, termi- 
nated by the pope’s revocation of the cause to Rome. 
The failure of the divorce commission was quickly fol- 
low’ed by the disgrace and death of Wolsey, and Wol- 
sey’s removal allowed all that was least amiable in 
Henry’s nature to come to the surface. Two very 
able men, Thomas Cranmer and Thomas Cromw'ell, 
were ready at hand to second his designs, skilfully an- 
ticipating and furthering the king’s wdshes. To 
Cranmer is undoubtedly due the suggestion that 
Henry might obtain sufficient authority for treating 
his marriage as null if only he procured a number of 
opinions to that effect from the universities of (Christen- 
dom. This was acted upon, and, by various arts 
and after the expenditure of a good deal of money, a 
collection of highly favourable answers was obtain^. 
From Oomwell, on the other hand, the idea came that 
the kin^ should make himself supreme head of the 
Church in England and thus get rid of the imperium in 
imperio. This was ingeniously contrived by the out- 
rageous pretence that the clergy had collectively in- 
curred the penalties of Praemunire by recognijsing vVol- 
sey’s legislative jurisdiction; thou^ this, of course, 
had been exerciserl wdth the royal knowledge and au- 
thority. Upon this preposterous pretext the clergy in 
convocation were compelled to make a huge grant of 
money and to insert a clause in the preamble of the 
vote acknowledging the King as Protector and Su- 
preme Head of the Church of England, as far as the 
law of Christ allows”. This last qualification w’as 
only inserted after much debate, though it seems that 
at that period Henry was willing that the phrase “Su- 
preme Head ” should be understood in a way that was 
not inconsistent with the supremacy of the pope. At 
any rate, even after this, bisnops still continucki to re- 
ceive their Bulls from Rome, and the royal divorce 
still continued to be pleaded there. Early in 1532 
another move was made. The Commons were per- 
suaded to frame a supplication against the Clergy of 
which drafts remain in the handwriting of Cromwell, 
showing from whom it emanated. 'This, after various 
negotiations and a certain amount of pressure, resulted 
in the “Submission of the Clergy”, by which they 
promised not to legislate for the mture without sub- 
mitting their enactments for the approval of the king 
and a mixed committee of Parliament. To bring 
pressure to bear on the pope, the king caused Parlia- 
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inent to leave it in Henry’s power to withhold from 
the Holy See altogether toe payment of annates, or 
hrst-fruits of bishopricSi which consisted in the amount 
of the first year’s revenue. By such gradual steps the 
breach with Rome was broi^ht about, though even as 
late as January, 1533, appi^tion in a form most dis- 
creditably insincere was still made to Rome for the 
Bulls of the new Archbishop of Canterbury, Cranmer, 
who had been elected on Warham’s death, and who 
took the oaths of obedience to the pope, though he 
had previously declared that he regarded them os null 
and void. Almost immediately afterwards Cranmer 
renounced sentence of divorce between Henry and 
atherine. The king then had 
Anne Boleyn crowned, and an Act 
of Succession was passed next 
year with a preamble and an oath 
to be taken by every person of 
law’ful age. Parliament all sub- 
mitted and took the oath, but 
More and Fisher refused and were 
sent to the Tower. The climax 
of the whole work of disruption 
may be considered to have been 
reached in Novemlxsr, 1534, by 
the passing of the Act of Suprem- 
acy, which declared the king Su- 
preme Head of the Church of 
England, this time without 
any qualification, and wdiich 
annexed the title to his imperial 
crown. 

A reign of terror now began for 
all who w'ere unwilling to accept 
exactly that measure of teaching 
al)out matters religious and politi- 
cal which the king thought fit to 
impose. Fisher and More had 
been sent to the block, and others, 
like the Carthusians, who rivalled 
them in their firmness, were dis- 
patcheil by that ghastly and more 
Ignominious death-penalty as- 
signed to cases of high treason. In virtue of tliis mar- 
tyrdom these and many more are now venerated upon 
our altars as beatified servants of Clod. The rising in 
the North known arf the Pilgrimage of Grace followed, 
and, when this dangerous movement had Iwen frus- 
trated by the astuteness and unscrupulous perjury of 
the king^s representatives, fresli horrors were witnessed 
in a repression which knew no mercy. Previous to this 
had taken place the suppression of the smaller monas- 
teries; and that of the larger houses soon followed, 
while an Act for the dissolution of chantries and free 
hospitals was passed in 1545, which there was not time 
to carry entirely into execution l>cfore tl\e king's 
death. Probably all these things, even the <le.struc- 
tion of shrines and images, reflect a certain rapacity in 
the king’s nature rather than hostility to w’hat would 
now he called popish practices. In his sacramental 
theology he still clung to the positions of the Assertio 
septem sacrament orum”, the l>ook he had wTitten to 
retute Luther. Both in the Six Articles and in the 
'‘Necessary Doctrine” the dogma of Transubstanti- 
ation is insisted upon; and indeed more than one un- 
fortunate reformer who denied the Ileal Presence was 
sent to the stake. It was on this side that Heiu-y's 
task was hardest. Against the Papalist synipathizers 
amongst his own subjects he consistently maintained a 
ruthless severity, neither did he relent until all were 
cowed into submission. Towards men of C’Jalvmist 
and Lutheran tendencies, who were represented in 
high places by Cranmer, Cromwell, and many more, 
the king had intermittently shown favour. He had 
used them to do hia work. They had been of the 
greatest assistance in prejudicing the cau^ of the 
tKme. and even the most violent and scurrilous had 


rendered him service. True, the railing translation of 
the New Testament by Tyndale, which had been 
printed and brought to England as early as 1526, was 
prohibited, as was Coverdsue's Bible later on, in 1546, 
very near the close of his reign. It is plain that the 
scurrility of the more revolutionary led him to regard 
such teaching as dangerous to public order. Very re- 
markable are the words used by Henry in his last 
speech in Parliament, when he deplored the results of 
promiscuous Biblc-rcading: “ I am very sor^ to know 
now that most precious jewel, the Word of God, is dis- 
puted, rhymed, sung and jangled in every alehouse. I 
am equally sorry that readers of the same follow it so 
fjiintly and coldly in living; of 
tliis I am sure, that charity was 
never so faint among you, and 
virtuous and godly living was 
never less used, and God Himself 
among Christians was never less 
reverenced, honoured and served." 
If ever a moral and religious cata- 
clysm was the work of one man, 
most assuredly the first stage of 
the Reformation in England was 
the work of Henry VIII. One 
could wish we knew that the sense 
of his own personal responsibility 
for the evils he deplored had 
come home to him before the 
hour w'hen, on 28 January, 
1547, he was summoned to his 
account. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the religious condition 
of England during the last year 
of Henry’s reign was the fact that, 
besides the king himself, there 
were probably not a score of per- 
sons who were contented with the 
existing settlement. One large 
section of the nation was in com- 
plete sympathy with the doctrines 
of the German reformers, and to 
them the Mass, confession, communion in one kind, etc., 
which had been preserved untouched throughout all 
the changes, were simply as gall and wormwood. The 
great numerical majority, on the other hand, es|^i- 
ally in the more remote and thinly populated districts, 
longed for the restoration of the old order of things. 
They wished to see the monks back, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury and the shrines of Our I^y once more in 
honour, and the pope recognized as the common father 
of Christendom. During the two short reigns which 
intervened l)efore EJizal)eth came to the throne each 
of these parties alternately gained the ascendant. 
Under Edward VI, the Protector Somerset, and after 
him the Duke of Northumberland, in full harmony 
with (Vanmer, Hooper, and other bishops even more 
Calvinistically minded, abolished all remnants of pop- 
cry. Chantries and guilds were suppressed, and their 
revenues confiscated, images in the cnurchcs, and then 
altars and vestments were removed and destroyed, 
while the material desecration was only ^ical of the 
outrages done to the ancient liturgy of Catholic wor- 
ship in the first and second Books of Common Prayer, 
(See Angucxnism; Anglican Okders; Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.) The bishops who were more Catholic- 
ally minded, like Bonner and Gardiner, were sent to 
the Tower. Princess Mary was subjected to the mean- 
est and most petty forms of persecution. Neither 
can it l>e maintained that those in power were ani- 
mated by any disinterested devotion to Reformation 
principles. Spoliation in its most vulgar form was 
the order of the day. It is only of Jate years that 
fuller historical research has done justice to what 
seemecl the one redeeming feature in the general work 
of destruction — the foundation of the grammar 
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schools which are known by the name of King Ed- 
ward VI. We have now learned that not one of these 
schools was originally of Edwardian creation (see 
Les^h, ** English Schools at the Reformation *’) . Edu- 
cational resources had already been seriously impaired 
under Henry VIII, and “ the schools which bear the 
name of Edward Vl owe nothing to him or his govern- 
ment but a more economic establishment. A good 
many of them had been chantry schools, for if the 
chantry priest of old wasted his time in singing for 
souls he not infrequently did good work as a school- 
master.” So says a judicious summarizer of Mr. 
Leach’s researches. 

There can be no doubt that these violent measures 
provoked a reaction. Already in 1549 there had been 
serious insurrections all over the country, and more 
particularly in Devonshire and in Norfolk. On the 
death of the boy king, in July, 1553, an attempt was 
made by Northumberland to secure the succession for 
Lady Jane Grey, but Mazy, at least for the time, had 
the people completely with her, and now it was the 
turn of JBonner, Gardiner, and the Catholic reaction. 
Overtures were made to the reigning pope, Julius 111, 
and eventually Cardinal Pole, whose mission as legate 
was unfortunately delayed by the Emperor Charles V 
for diplomatic reasons connected with the marria^ of 
<^een Mary to his son Philip II, reached England 
in November, 1554, where he was warmly rweived. 
After the Houses of Parliament through the king and 
aueen had petitioned humbly for reconciliation with 
tne Holy See, Pole, on St. Andrew’s day, 30 November, 
1554, formally pronounced absolution, the king and 
queen and all present kneeling to receive it. The re- 
storation of ecclesiastical property confiscated during 
the previous reign was not insisted upon. 

The reign of Ma^ is, unfortunately, chiefly remem- 
bered by the severity with which the statutes against 
heresy, now revived by ParUament, were put into 
force. Cranmer had been previously sentenced to 
death for high treason, and the sentence seems to have 
been politically just, but it was not at once executed. 
There seems to have been no desire upon the part of 
Mary or any of her chief advisers for cruel reprisals, 
but the reactionary forces always at work seem to have 
frightened them into sterner measures, and, as a re- 
sult, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, an<l a multitude of 
less conspicuous offenders, most of them only after 
refusal to recant their heresies, were condemned and 
executed at the stake. No one has judged this miser- 
able epoch of persecution more leniently than the his- 
torian who of all others has made himself live in the 
spirit of the times. Dr. James Gairdner, stanch 
Anglican as he is, in his recent work, ‘‘Lollardy and 
the Reformation”, seems only to press farther the 
apology which he has previously offered for their ter- 
rible measures of repression. Thus he says: '‘With 
all this one might imagine that it was not easy for 
Mary to be tolerant of the new religion, and yet toler- 
ant she was at first, as far as she well could be. . . . 
The case was simply that there were a number of per- 
sons determined not to demand mere toleration for 
themselves, but to pluck down what they called idol- 
atry everywhere and to keep the Edwardine service in 
the parisn churches in defiance of all authority, and 
even of the feelings of their fellow parishioners. In 
short, there was a spirit of rebellion still in the land 
which had its root in religious bitterness; and if Mary 
was to reign in peace, and order to be upheld, that 
spirit must be repress^. Two hundred and seventy- 
seven persons are recorded to have been burnt in vari- 
ous parts of England during those sad three years and 
nine months, from the time the persecution began to 
the death of Mary. But the appalling number of the 
sufferers must not blind us altogether to the provoca- 
tion. Nor must it be forgotten that if it be once 
judg^ right to pass an Act of Parliament it is right to 
put it in force.” And as the same authority else- 


where says, “Amongst the victims no doubt, there 
were many true heroes and really honest men, but 
many of them would have been persecutors if they had 
had their way.” Queen Mary died 17 November, 
1558, and Cardinal Pole passed away on the same day 
twelve hours later. 


To discuss at any length the monastic chronicles, the charters, 
rolls, and other records which constitutethe ultimate Bources of 
our information regarding the medieval history of England 
would be out of place in the present article. Only a small selec- 
tion can in any case be made of the many serviceable works that 
have been published in recent years. It will be convenient to 
set down first the names of some Catholic books and studies 
which the reader is likely to find generally useful, and then to 
^d a section of miscellaneous works and of books written from 
a standpoint which is at any rate not distinctively Catholic. 

Catholic. — Linoard, History of England (10 vols., London, 
1849); Hulb, Life of St. Anselm ^ vols., London, 1S83); Ragey, 
Ilistoire de S. Anselme (2 vols., Paris, 1890); Delakc, Le Saint- 
Suv^ hi conquHe d'Angleterre in Revue dea Quest. Histor., XLI 
(1887); Ragey, Eadmer (Paris, 1892); Morris, Life of St. 
Thomas Beckett (London, 188.5); L’Huillier, S. Thomas de 
Canterbury (Paris, 1891); Thurston, Life of Si. Hugh of Lincoln 
(London, 1898); Bishop, Cathedral Canons in Dublin Review 
(London, 1898), CXXIII; Wallace, Life of St. Edmund (I^n- 
don, 1893); Ward, St. Edmund Arckhwhov of Canterbury (Lon- 
don, 1903); De Paravicini, Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon 
(London, 1898); Knelleh, Des Richard Lowenherz dcutsche 
Gejangenschaft (Freiburg, 1893); Feltbn, Robert Grosseteste 
Bischof von Lincoln (Freiburg, 1887); Gasqubt, Henry HI and 
the Church (London, 190.5); Strickij^nd, Riccrche stonche sopra 
il B. Bonifacio Archivescovo di Canterhery (Turin, 1895); 
Palmer, Fasti Ordints FF. Pntdicatorum (London. 1878); 
Moybs, How English Bishops were made before the Reformatum in 
The Tablet, Nov., 1893, and many other articles in the same peri- 
odical; Gasquet, TheGrent PeMtlence (London, 1893); Id., The 
Old English Bible and other Essays Gxmdon. 1897); Stevenson, 
The Truth about John Wyclif (lA>naon, 1885) ; Stonb, Reformat 
turn and Renaissance Studies (London, 1904); Gasquet. The 
Eve of the RHftrmatitm (London, 1900); Bridoett, Life of 
Blessed John Fisher (London, 1888); Id., Life and Writings of 
Sir Thomas More (Ix>ndon, 1891); Gasquet, Henry VII I and 
the English Monasteries (I^ndon, 1888); Uivinqton, Rome and 
England (London, 1897); Bridoett, Blunders and Forgeries 
(London, 1893); Gasquet, The Last Altbot M Glastonbury (Lon- 
aon, 1895); Id. (ed.), Cobden, Hist, of the Reformation, Stone, 
Mary / of England (Ijondon, 1901); Ziuukumann, Kardtnal 
Pole, setn Leben und seine Schrifim (llatisbon, 1893); Gasqvet 
AND Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer (Lon- 
don, 1890). 

Upon the religious life of England generally, see: Bridgett, 
History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain (new ed , 1908); 
Gasquet, Parish Life in Metlueml England (Ixmdun, 1906); 
Waterton, Pietas Mariana Briiannica (London, 1879); 
Briihiett, Our Lady's Dowry (lx>ndon, 1875); Gasqi bt, Eng- 
lish Monastic Life (liondon, 1904); Taunton, The English Black 
Mmks of St. Benedict (2 vols., London, 1897); GasqI’Et. Arch- 
bishop Morton and St. Alltans in The Tablet, ()ct. 17, 1008, and 
Jan. 23, 1909; but cf Gairdner in Eng. Hist. Rev , Jan , 1909. 

Among shorter Histories of England written from a Catholic 
standpoint, may lie mentioned: Burke. Abridgment of Ltngard, 
re-edited and continued by Birt (Ixindon, 190.3); Allies, His- 
tory of the Church in England (lAindon, 1902); Cath. Truth 
Society, A Short History of the Church in England (Ijondon 
1895); Gasquet, Short Hist, of the Cath. Church in England 
(London, 1903); Wyatt-Davies, School History of England 
(lA5ndon, 1902); Stone, The Church in Eng. History (Ixindon, 
1907). 

Non-Catholic Works. — Gf general histories, three different 
series produced within the last few years may lie recommended 
as representative of the l>est modern scholarship and as aiming 
conscientiously at imparliality in the treatment of religious 
questions: The Political History of England, of which the five vol- 
umes reaching from ,54 b. c. to a. d. 1.547 are written respec- 
tively by T. Hodgkin, G. B. Adams, T. F. Tout, C. Oman, K. 
A. L. Fisher (Ixmdon, 1904-1905). — Mr. Tout’s volume in par- 
ticular is excellent. — A Histo^ of England in Six Volumes. — 
The first four volumes, reaching from the beginning to the am 
of Elizabeth, are written respectively by C. Oman. H. W. G. 
Davis, Owen Edwards, and A. D. Inner (London, 190.5-1906). 
By far the best contribution in this series is that of Mr. Davis. — 
A History of the English Church. — The first four volumes, which 
extend to the death of Queen Mary, have respectively for au- 
thors W. Hunt, Dean Htephbnb, Canon Capes, and Dr. J. 
Gairdner (London, 1901-1902). Dr. Gatrdner’s work is indis- 
pensable to the student of the Reformation period. — The works 
of the late Bishop Stubbs have exercised an immense influ- 
ence on historical study in England. The most noteworthy are 
the Constitutional History (3 vols.); the Select Charters, and the 
Prefaces to various contributions to the Rolls Series (e. g.. 
Hoveden, Benedict, etc.), which have lately been collected and 
published separately. Stubbs’s views on the tenure of land 
etc. durinii; the Norman period are now somewhat out of date, 
but the chief defect of his work from a Catholic point of view is 
his adherence to the fiction of a national Engllm Church inde- 
Mndent of Home. — Freeman, Norman Conquest (5 vols.) and 
William Rufus (2 vols.) show an immense command of detail, 
but are biassed by the author’s rather eccentric views of British 
Inip^alism. Many of the lees reliable conclusions of Stubbs 
and Freeman will be found oorreeted in the works of Maitland, 
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which are of primary importance in more than one field. His 
Roman Canon Law in ike Church of England (1898) is of the very 
highest value as correctly stating the position of the Endisn 
Church in regard to the Holy See. His History of English Law 
(1895), Domesday Book and Beyond (1897), and various contri- 
butions to Traill, Social England ^1901), are of great moment 
from a le^ and constitutional pomt of view. For the later 
period ending in the reign of Henry VIII or Mary, the writings 
of J. S. Brbwbr, particularly the Prefaces to the Calendars re- 
edited under the title of The Reign of Henry VJJIto tfic Death of 
Wolsey (2 vols., 1884), and of Dr. J, Gaxrdner are of primary 
importance, ei^oially as correcting the reckless inaccuracy of 
Froude. Dr. (jairdnur in particular has recently published a 
work entitled Lollardy and the Reformation (2 vols., 1908), which 
does fullest justice tp the Catholic position. 

Among other works of note may be mentioned: B(‘)iimer, 
Kirche und Stoat in England and in der Normandie (l.ieipzig, 
1890); Id., Die Fdlschunaen Erzbischof Lanf ranks (l^eipzig, 
1902) — inconclusive, as Saitet and others have shown; Hound, 
Feudal England (London, 1895); Norqate, England under the 
Angevin Kings (2 vols., London, 1887); Id., John Lackland 
^ondun, 1902); Stbvbnson, Robert (Jrosseteste (London, 1899); 
Bliss and Twbmlow, Calendars of Entries tn Papal Registers 
Relating to Great Britain and Ireland (8 vols. already published); 
Jbnsbn, Der engltsche Peterspfcnnig (Heidelberg, 1903): 
Crbiuuton, Historical Essays (.London, 1902); Id., Historical 
Lectures (London, 1903) — both these able works are much biased 
by the writer’s Anglican standpoint; Jbssopp, The Coming of the 
Friars (London, 1880); Brewer, Preface to the Monumenta 
Franciscana in R. «S\, and to the works of Giualdus Cambren- 
Bis; Makowbr, Constitutional History of the Church of England 

i London, 1895); Wylie, History of England under Henry IV 
4 vols., 1882-96); Workman, John Wyclif GA3ndon, 1902); 
>r, Oasquet and the Old English Bilde in the ('hurch Quarterly 
Review^ Vol. LI (1901); Lang, The Maul of France (Ijotidon, 
1908); Gairdnbr. The Poston Letters (3 vols., London, 1872-.5); 
Dixon. History of the Church of England from 15 JO (6 vols., Lon- 
don, 1878- 1002); Ehses, Rom. Dole zur Gesch. der Ehescheuiung 
Heinnehs VIII (Paderbom, 1902) — a Cath. work. Of the 
Divorce the lR9st account is by Gaiudner, New Lights on the 
Divorce in Eng. Hist. Rev , XI~XII (1896-97). Tytlek, Eng- 
land under Edward Viand Mary (2 vols , London, 1830); Leach, 
English Schools at the R^ormalton G-^ndon, 1896); PococK, on 
The Reign of Edward VI in English Historical Review, July, 1895. 

For social and cHionomic condition of England, see Ashley, 
An Introd. to Eng Economic Hist, and Theory (2 vols., London, 
1893); Cunningham, The Growth of Eng. Industry and Commerce 
(2 vols., Cambridge, 1896); Thorold Rooeuh, Hist, of Eng. 
Agriculture and I^es (6 vols., ].,oiidon, 1866-87), Id , Sir Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages (2 vols , 1801); Hasiidall, Vniversi- 
ties of the M. A (3 vols., Oxford, 1895); (>i ambers, The Medie- 
val Stage (2 vols., Oxford, 1903). 

IIekheut Thurston. 


England Since the Reformation. — The Protest- 
ant Reformation is the ^at dividing lino in the his- 
tory of England, as of Europe generally. This mo- 
mentous Revolution, the outeomc of many causes, 
assumeil varying shapes in different countries. The 
Anglican Refonnation did not sjiring from any reli- 
gious motive. I.iord Macaulay is well warranted in 
saying in his essay on Ilallani s “Constitutional His- 
tory , that “of those who Imd any important share 
in bringing it about, Ridley was, perhaps, the only 
person who did not consider it a mere political job , 
and that “Ridley did not play a very prominent 
part". We shall now pnx»eed, first, to trace the his- 
tory of the so-called Reformation in England, and 
then to indicate some of its results. 

It was not until the twenty-sixth year of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth — the year 153fi — that the Eng- 
lish Schism was consummated. The instrument by 
which that consummation was effccUnl was the “ Act 
concerning the King’s Highness to be the Supreme 
Hea<i of the Church of England, and to have authority 
to reform and redress all errors, heresies and abuses in 
the same". This statute severed England from the 
unity of Christendom and transferred the jurisdiction 
of the supreme pontiff to “ the Imperial Oown " of that 
realm. That is the unique peculiarity of the Anglican 
Reformation — the bold usurpation of all papal au- 
thority by the sovereign. “ The clavis potentiie and 
the clavis sciential, the universal power of (lovernment 
in Christ’s Church, the power to rule, to distribute, 
suspend or restore iuriscliction, and the power to de- 
fine Verities of the Faith and to interpret Holy Scrip- 
ture has descended on the shoulders of the Kings and 
Queens of England. The actual bond of the Church 
of England, her oliaracteristic as a religious commu- 
nion, that which makes her a whole, is the right of the 


civil power to be the supreme judge of her doctrine." 
(Allies, “ See of S. Peter 3rd ed., p. 54.) The Act of 
Supremacy was the outeome of a struggle between 
Henry VIlI and the pope, extending over six years. 
Assuretlly no such measure was originally contem- 
plated by the king, who, in the early part of his reign, 
manifested a devotion to the Holy See which Sir 
Thomas More thought excessive (Roper’s Life of 
More, p. 66). The sole cause of his quarrel with the 
See of Rome was supplied by the affair of the so-called 
Divorce. On 22 April, 1569, he ascended the English 
throne, being then eighteen years old; and on 3 June 
following he was wedded, by dispensation of Pope 
Julius, to the Spanish princess, Catherine, who had 
previously gone through the form of marriage with his 
elder brother Arthur. That prince had died in 1502, 
at the age of sixteen, five months after this marriage, 
which was held not to have been consummated; and 
so Catherine, at her nuptials with Heniy^ was arrayed 
not as a widow, but as a virgin, in a white robe, with 
her hair falling over her shoulders. Henry coliabited 
with her for sixteen years, and had issue three sons, 
who died at their liirth or shortly afterwards, as well 
as one daughter, Mary, who survived. At the end of 
that time the king, never a model of conjugal fidelity, 
conceived a personal repulsion for his wife, who was 
six years older tlian himself, whose physical cliarms 
had faded, and whose health was impaired; he also 
began to entertain scruples as to his union with her. 
Whether, as an old Catholic tradition avers, these 
scruples were suggested to him by Cardinal Wolsey, or 
whether his personal repulsion prepared the way for 
them, or merely seconded them, is uncertain. But 
certain it is that about this time, to use Shakespeare’s 
phrase, “ the King’s conscience crept too near another 
lady", that lady being Anne Boleyn. Here, again, 
exact chronology is impossible. We know that in 
1522 (^inlinal IVolsey repelled Lord Percy from a pro- 

i *^t of marriage with Anne on the ground that “the 
ving intended to prefer her to another But there is 
no evidence that Henry then desired her for himself. 
However that may have been, several years elapsed 
before liis passion for her, whatever the date of its 
origin, gathered that overmastering force wliich led 
him to resolve with fixed determination to put away 
C’atlierine in order to possess her. For marriage was 
the price on which, warneil by experience, she in- 
sisted. Henrj’^’s relations with her family had been 
scandalous. There is evidence, strong if not abso- 
lutely conclusive — it is summed up in the Introduc- 
tion to Lewis’ translation of Sander’s work, “De 
Schismate Anglicano’’ (London, 1877) — that he had 
had an intrigue w ith her mother, whence the report, at 
one time widely credited, that she was his own 
daughter. It is certain that her sister Mary had been 
his mistress, and had been very poorly provided for by 
him when the liaison came to an end, a fact which 
doubtless put Anne upon her guard. .That the king 
had contracted precisely the same affinity with her, by 
reason of this intrigue, as that which he alleged to be the 
cause of his conscientious scruples with regard to Cathe- 
rine, did not in the least weigh with her, or with him. 

The first formal step towards the putting away of 
Catherine appears to have been taken in 1527, w’hen 
Henry caused himself to be cited before Cardinal Wol- 
sey and Archbishop Warham on the charge of living 
incestuously with his brother’s widow. Tne proceed- 
ings wxre secret, and the Court- held three sessions, 
then adjourning sine die for the purpose of consulting 
tlie most learned bishops of the kingdom on the ques- 
tion whether marriage with a deceased brother’s wdfe 
was lawful. The majority of the replies were in the 
affirmative, with the proviso that a papal dispensation 
had been obtained. Henry, thus baffled, then deter- 
mined to proceed in common form of law, and Sir 
Francis Geary in his learned work, “Marriafje and 
Family Relations", has summed up the proceedmgs as 
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follows: By a process well known to Ecclesiastioal 
Law, the King wished to institute his suit in the Ap- 
ped CouH for this purpose given orijB;inal jurisdiction. 
With this object, inst^d of, as originally intended, 
suing in an English Consistoiy or Arches Court, from 
which appeal lay to Rome, then menaced or actually 
occupied by the armies of Charles V, a commission 
from Pope Clement, dated June 9, and confirmed by a 
poUicUaiio dated July 13, 1528, was obtained consti- 
tuting the two cardinals a Legatine Papal Court of 
both original supreme and ultimate jurisdiction and to 
proceed judicially. The Court opened May 21, 1529; 
there followed citation, articles, examination, and 
publication, and on Friday, July 23, 1529, the cause 
was ripe for judgment. At that day Campeius [Cam- 
peggioj adjournwl till October, on the ground that the 
Roman Vacation, which he was bound to observe, had 
already begun. But in September the advocation of 
the cause to Rome, and mhibition of the Legatine 
Court, given by Clement contrary to his written prom- 
ise on the word of a Pope, had arrived in England, and 
the Court never sat again. Henry waited for more 
than three years, negotiating to have the suit brought 
to judgment, till at last, in November, 1532, he mar- 
ried Anne Boleyn, and in the following year, May, 
1533, Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, gave sen- 
tence of nullity. At Rome the cause dragged on, — 
there is a gap at tliis epoch in the reports of the Rota, 
and it does not appear if there was any argument 
either by the advocates of the * orator' or ^oratrix ', or 
by the defensor, — till at last, on March 25, 1534, the 
Pope, in a Consistory of Cardinals, of whom a minority 
votea against the marriage, pronounced the marriage 
with Katherine valid, and ordered restitution of con- 
ju^l rights." 

^e Statute of 1535 (26 Hen. VIII, c. 1) above 
quoted — it is commonly called the Act of Supremacy 
— ^which transferred to the king the authority over the 
Church in England hitherto exercised by the pope, 
may be regarded as Henry's answer to the papal sen- 
tence of 1534. But, as Professor Brewer remarks, to 
this result the King was brought by slow and silent 
steps". The Act of Supremacy was in truth simply 
the last of a series of enactments whereby, during the 
whole progress of the matrimonial cause, the king 
sought to mtimidate the pontiff and to obtain a de- 
cision favourable to himself. Seven statutes in par- 
ticular may be noted as preparing the way for, and 
leading up to, the Act of Supremacy. The 21 Hen. 
VIII, c. 13, prohibited, under pecuniary penalties, the 
obtaining from the Holy See of licences tor pluralities 
or non-residence. The 23 Hen. VIII, c. 9, forbade the 
citation of a person out of the diocese wherein he or she 
dwelt, except in certain specified cases. The 23 Hen. 
VIII, c. 20, which is entitled Concerning the restraint 
of payment of annates to the See of Rome", was not 
only an attempt to intimidate, but also to bribe the 
pope. It forbade, under penalties, the payment of 
nrstfruits to Rome, provided that, if the Bulls for a 
bishop's consecration were in consequence denied, he 
might be consecrated without them, and authorized 
the king to disregard any consequent ecclesiastical 
censure of '^our Holy Father the Pope" and to cause 
Divine service to be continued in spite of the same; 
and further empowered the King by letters 'patent to give 
or withhold his assent to the Act, and at hts pleasure to 
suspend f modify^ annul and enforce it. The Act was in 
fact what Dr. Lingard has called it, '^a political ex- 
periment to try the rewlution of the Pontiff". The ex- 
periment failM, and in the next year the royal assent 
was given to the Act by letters patent. In this year 
also was passed the Statute, 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12, pro- 
hibiting appeals to Rome in testamentary, matrimo- 
nial, and certain other causes, and requiring the clergy 
to continue their ministrations in spite of ecclesiasti- 
cal censures from Rome. The next year witnessed 
the passing of the Act (25 Hen. VIII, c. 19) "for the 


submission of the clergy to the King's Majesty 'V 
which prohibited all appeals to Rome. The Act fol- 
lowing this in the Statute Book abolished annates, for- 
bade, under the penalties of praemunire, the presenta- 
tion of bishops and archbishops to "the Bishop of 
Rome, otherwise called the Pope", and the procuring 
from him of Bulls for their consecration, and estab- 
lished the method still existing in the Anglican Church 
(of which more will be said later on) of electing, con- 
firming, and consecrating bishops. It was immedi- 
ately fidlowed by an Act forbidaing, under the same 
penalties, the king’s subjects to sue to the pope, or the 
Roman See, for "licenses, dispensations, compensa- 
tions, faculties, grants, rescripts, delegacies or other 
instruments or writings", to go aoroad for any visita- 
tions, congregations, or assembly for religion, or to 
maintain, allow, admit, or obey any process from 
Rome. The net effect of these enactments was to 
take away from the pope the headship of the Church of 
England. That headship the Act of Supremacy con- 
ferred on the king. 

This sudden falling away of a whole nation from 
Catholic unity, is an event so strange and so terrible as 
to require some further explanation than Macaulav's, 
who refers it to the "brutal passion" and "selfish 
policy" of Henry VIII. In fact the struggle between 
that monarch and the pope was the last phase of a con- 
test between the papal and the regal power which had 
been waged, witn lon^r or briefer truces, from the 
days of the Norman Conquest. The Second Henry 
was no less desirous than the Eighth to emancipate 
himself from the jurisdiction of the supreme p<mtiff, 
and the destruction and pillage of the shrine of St. 
Thomas & Becket was not merely a manifestation of 
uncontrollable fury and unscrupulous greed; it was 
also Henry VIII 's way of redressing a quarrel of 
nearly four hundred years' standing. The reason why 
Henry VIII succeeded where Henry II, a greater man, 
had failed must be sought in the political and religious 
conditions of the times. Von Ranke has pointed out 
that the state of the world in the sixteenth century 
was "directly hostile to the Papal domination . . . 
The civil pow’er would no longer acknowledge any 
higher authority" (Die rfimischen Pilpste, I, 39). In 
England the monarch was virtually a tyrant. The 
Wars of the Roses had destroyed the old nobility, 
formerly an effective check upon regal despotism. 
"The prerogative". Brewer writes, "was aosolute 
both in theory and practice. Government was identi- 
fied with the will of the Sovereign ; his word >vas law 
for the conscience as w^ell as the conduct of his sul)- 
jects. He was the only representative of the nation. 
Parliament was little more than an institution for 
wanting subsidies" (Letters and State Papers, II, 
Part I, p. cxciii, Introd.). The lax lives led by too 
many of the clergy, the abuses of pluralities, the 
scandals of the Consistorial Courts, nad tended to 
weaken the influence of the priesthood; "the papal 
authority", to quote again Brewer, "had ceased to be 
more than a mere form, a decorum to be observ^ed." 
The influence of the ecclesiastical order as a check 
ir^n arbitrary power was extinct at the death of 
Wolsey. " Thus it was that the royal supremacy was 
now to triumph after years of effort, apparently fruit- 
less and often purposeless. That which had l>een 
prewnt to the E^lish mind was now to come forth in 
a distinct consciousness, armed with the power that 
nothing could resist. Yet that it should come forth in 
such a form is marvellous. All events had prepared 
the way for the King's temporal supremacy: opposi- 
tion to Papal authority was familiar to men : out a 
spiritual supremacy, an ecclesiastical headship as it 
wparated Hemy VllI from all his predecessors by an 
immeasurable interval, so was it without precedent 
and at variance with all tradition" (Brewer, Letters 
and State Paters, I. evii, Introd.). 

Henry VIII made fuU proof at his ecclesiastical 
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ministiy . In 1 535 he appointed Thomas Cromwell his 
vicegerent, vicar-gener^, and principal official, with 
full power to exercise all and every that authority 
appertaining to himself as head of the Church. The 
vicar-gener^’s function was, however, confined to 
ecclesiastical discipline. The settlement of doctrine 

Henry took under his 

own care and, as is re- 
lated in the preamble to 
the ^‘Act abolishing 
diversity of opinions^ 

(31 Hen. Vllf^ c. 14), 

‘‘most graciously 
vouchsafed, in his own 
princely person, to de- 
scend ana come into his 
High Court of Parlia- 
ment and there ex- 
pounded his theological 
views, which were em- 
bodied in that Statute, 
commonly called “ The 
Statute of the Six Ar- 
ticles It was in 1539 
that this Act was passed. 

' It asserted Transub- 
stantiation, the suffi- 



“conformed forwards and backwards as the King 
changed his mind During the minority of Edwam 
VI, no longer cowed by the “ vultus instantis tyranni 
he favoured first Lutheranism, then Zwinglianism, ana 
lastly Calvinism, so that it may seem doubtful what 
form of Protestantism, if any, he really held. Certain 

it is, however, that he 
had “ the convictions of 
his own interests”, and 
that these were bound 
up with the anti-Cath- 
ojfic party. He had ju- 
dicially pronounced the 
invalidity of Henry's 
marriage withCatherme 
and the illegitimacy of 
Mary, ther^y deeply 
offending and scanda- 
lizing Catholics, who 
were by no means mol- 
lified because, not long 
afterwanls, he had simi- 
larly prostituted his 
judicial office in deal- 
ing with Anne Boleyn 
Front*"*^ daughter Elus- 

abeth. He was mar- 


ciency of communion under one kind, the obligation of 
clerical celibacy, the validity “by the law of God” of 
vows of chastity, the excellence of private masses, the 
necessity of the sacrament of penance. The penalty 
for denial of the first article was the stake ; of the rest 
imprisonment and forfeiture as of felony. But while 
thus upholding, after his own fashion, Catholic doc- 
trine, Henry had possessed himself of a vast amount 


ricd, contrary to the Statute of the Six Articles, to a 
daughter of the Protestant divine Osiander, whom, 
according to a tradition preserved by Sander and 
Harpsfield (both first-rate authorities), he was in the 
habit of carrying about in a chest until, in the latter 
part of Henry Vlirs reign, he judged it prudent to 
send her, for greater security, to Germany. Shortly 
after the death of the king, he reclaimed her, showing 



Windsor Castlk from thk Thames 

of ecclesiastical property by the suppression first of her publicly aa his wife. To him are chiefly ^ the 

the smaller and then of the larger religious houses, legalization of the marriage of the clergy (2, 3 Ed. VI, 

thus laying the foundation of English pauperism. c. 21), the desecration and destruction of altam, for 
After the death of Henry (1M7) the direction of which tables were substituted, and of images and pic- 

hands of tures, which jfave place to the royal anus. He had 

ribed him the chief part in the inspiration and compilation of the 
courtier, first Prayer Book of Edward VI (1548) in supersession 
the dis- of the Breviary and the Missal, a work which, in the 
“equally preamble of tne Act of Parliament sanctioning and 
and who enjoining it, is said to have “ been drawn up by the aid 


ecclesiastical affairs passed chiefly into the 
Thomas Cranmer. Lord Macaulay has desc 
accurately as “a supple, timid, interested 
who rose into favour by serving Henry in 
naoeful affair of his first divorce”^ who was 
false to political and religious obligations’ , 
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of the Holy Ghost**. Notwithstanding this enco- 
mium, it was superseded, within four years, by a second 
Cranmerian Praver Book, not similarly commended in 
the Act prescribine it, in which the slight outward 
similarity to the Mass, preserved in the Communion 
Service of the first Prayer Book, was obliterated. The 
Ordinal underwent similar treatment; the sacrificing 

g riest, like the Sacrifice, was abolished. Another of 
ranmer's exploits was the compilation of Forty-two 
Articles of Religion which, reduced to Thirty-nine and 
slightly recast, still form the Confession of Faith of the 
Anglican Communion. In 155G, under Mary, he met 
his death at the stake, after vainly endeavouring by 
copious recantations — Sander avers that *^he signed 
them seventeen times with his own hand * * — to save his 
life. This severity, though doubtless impolitic, can 
hardly be deemed unjust it his career be carefully con- 
sidered. But his work lived after him and formed the 
basis of the ecclesiastical legislation of Elizabeth, 
when Mary*s brief reign came to an end, and with it 
the ineffectual endeavour to destroy the new religion 
by the fagot. Mary*s fiery zeal for the Catholic Faith 
failed to undo the work of her two predecessors, and 
unquestionably did ill service to the Catholic cause. 
It would be foolish to blame her for not practising a 
toleration utterly alien from the temper of the times. 
But there can be no question that Green is well war- 
ranted in writing that to her is due “ the bitter remem- 
brance of the blood shed in the cause of Rome which, 
however partial and unjust it must seem to an his- 
toric observer, still lies graven deep in the temper of 
the English people’* (Short History, p. 360). 

The first act of Elizabeth, when she found herself 
firmly seated on the throne, was to annul the religious 
restorations of her sister. ‘^All Laws and Statutes 
made a^inst the See Apostolic of Rome since the 
twentietn year of King Henry VIII” had been abol- 
ished by tlie 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 8, which en- 
acted and declared the Pope’s Holiness and See Apos- 
tolic to be restored, and to have and enjoy such au- 
thority, pre-eminence and jurisdiction as His Holiness 
used and exercised, or might lawfully have used and 
exercised, by authority of his supremaev, before that 
date”. Elizabeth, l^y the first Act of Parliament of 
her reign, repealed this Statute, and revived the last 
six of the seven Acts against the Roman pontiff 
passed between the 21st and 26th year of lleniy VIII 
of which we have given an account, and also certain 
other anti-papal Statutes passed subsequently to the 
enactment of Henry’s Act of Supremacy. That Act 
was not revived, doubtless because Elizabeth, as a 
woman, shrank from assuming the title of Supreme 
Head of the CJhurch bestowed by it on the sovereign. 
But, although she did not take to herself that title, she 
took all the authority implied therein, by this first Act 
of her reign. It vests the plenitude of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in the Crown and the Queen’s Highness, 
who is described as “ the only Supreme Governor of 
this realm as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical 
things or causes as temporal”, and it prescril)es an 
oath recognizing her to be so for all holding office in 
Church and State. The next Act on the Statute Book 
is the Act of Uniformity. It orders the use in the 
churches of the second Prayer Book of Edward VI, in 
the place of the Catholic rites, and provides penalties 
for ministers disobeying this injunction. It also en- 
forces the attendance of the laity at the parish church 
on Sundays and holidays, for the new service. This 
was the tfefinite establishment of the new religion in 
England, the consummation of the revolution initi- 
ated by Henry VIII. The bishops, with the excep- 
tion of Kitchen of Llandaff , refused to accept it, as did 
about half the clergy. The majority of the laity pas- 
sively acq^uiesced in it, just as they had acauiesced in 
the ecclesiastical changes of Henry, and Edward, and 
Mary. Its effect was, virtually, to reduce the Church 
of England to a department of the State. The Angli- 


can bishops became, and are still, nominees of the 
Crown, election by the dean and chapter, where it ex- 
ists — in some of the newer dioceses there are no 
chapters, and the bishops are appointed by Letters 
Patent — being a mere farcical form of which Emerson 
has given a pungent description : ** The King sends the 
Dean and Canons a cong4 d’4lire, or leave to elect, but 
also sends them the name of the person whom they 
are to elect. They go into the Cathedral, chant and 
pray; and after these invocations invariably find that 
the dictates of the Holy Ghost agree with the recom- 
mendation of the King.” If they arrived at any other 
conclusion, they would be involved in the penalties of 
a praemunire. The Convocations of York and Canter- 
bury are similarly fettered. They cannot proceed so 
much as to discuss any project of ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion without “Letters of Business” from the Crown. 
The sovereign is the ultimate arbiter in causes, 
whether of faith or morals within the Anglican 
Church, and his decisions of them given by the voice 
of his Privy Council, are irreformable. But of course 
in these days the sovereign practically means the 
Legislature. “ The National Church ’ ’, (Jardinal New- 
man writes in his “Anglican Difficulties”, “is strictly 
part of the Nation, just as the Law or the Parliament 
IS part of the Nation.’* “ It is simply an organ or de- 
partment of the State, all ecclesiastical acts really pro- 
ceeding from the civil government.” “The Nation 
itself is the sovereign Lord and Master of the Prayer 
Book, its composer and interpreter.** 

Queen Elizabeth’s Acts of Supremacy and Uniform- 
ity form, in the words of Hallam, “the basis of that 
restrictive code of laws which pressed so heavily, for 
more than two centuries, upon the adherents of the 
Roman church”. It is not necessary here to describe 
in detail that “restrictive code”. An account of it 
will be found in the first chapter of “ A Manual of the 
Law specially affecting Catholics”, byW.8. Lilly and 
J. P. Wallis (London, 1893). But we may observe 
that the queen who originated it was animated by very 
different motives from those which influenced her 
father in his revolt against Rome. Sander has cor- 
rectly said, “he gave up the Catholic faith for no other 
reason in the world than that which came from his lust 
and wickedness”; and, indeed, while severing himself 
from Catholic unity, and pillaging the possessions of 
the Church, he was as far as possible from sympathiz- 
ing with the doctrinal innovations of Protestantism 
and savagely repressed them. Elizabeth, by the very 
necessity of her position, was driven — we speak ex 
humano die — to espouse the Protestant cause. No 
doubt, as Lingard writes, “ it is pretty evident that she 
had no settled notions of religion”, and she freely 
exhibited her contempt for her clergy on many occa- 
sions — notably on her death-bed, when she drove away 
from her presence the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
certain other Protestant prelates of her own making, 
telling them “ she knew full well that they were hedge 
priests, and took it for an indigniW that they should 
speak to her” (Dodd. “Churwi History**, III, 70). 
But. like Cranmer, if she had no religious convictions, 
she had the convictions of her interests. Her lot was 
plainly cast in with the Protestant party. Rome had 
declared her mother’s marriage null, and her own birth 
illegitimate. Catholics, in ^neral, looked upon Mary 
Queen of Scots as the i^httul claimant to the throne 
which she occupied. Throughout her reign 

Church policy and State policy are conjoint: 

But Janua-faces, looking different ways. 

The Anglican Church, as established by her, was a 
mere instrument for political ends; in her own phrase, 
she tuned her pulpits. The maxim, Cujua regio ejvs 
religio, was currently accepted in her time. It seemed 
according to the natural order of things that the people 
should profess the creed of the prince. Elizabeth is 
not open to the char^ made against her sister of re- 
ligious fanaticism. But she was given up to that 
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^'self will and self worship’* which Bishop Stubbs 
justlv attributes to her father. And, in the well- 
weighed words of Hallam, “ she was too deeply imbued 
with arbitrary principles to endure an^r deviation from 
the mode of worship she should prescribe’*. 

It was on the feast of St. John Baptist, 1559, that 
the statute took effect which abolished throughout 
England the old worship, and set up the new. Thence- 
forth Catholic rites could be performed only by 
stealth, and at the risk of severe punisl^ent. But 
during the first decade of the queen’s reign Catholics 
were treated with comparative lenity, occasional fines, 
confiscations, and imprisonments being the severest 
penalties employed against them. Camden and 
others assert that they enjoyed “a pretty free use of 
their religion”. But this is too strongly put. The 
truth is that a vast number who were Catholics at 
heart temporized, resorting to the new worship more 
or less r^ularly, and attending secretlv, when oppor- 
tunity offered, (Catholic rites cdebrated by the Marian 
clergy commonly called “ the old priests ”. Of these a 
considerable number remained scattered up and down 
the country, being generally found os chaplains in pri- 
vate families. These occasional conformists were sup- 
ported by the vague hope of political change which 
might give relief to their consciences. Eliza^th and 
her counsellors calculated that when the old priests 
dropped off, through death and other causes, people 
generally would be won over to the new religion. But 
it fell out otherwise. As the old priests disappeared, 
the question of a supply of Catholic clergy began to 
engage the minds of those to whom thejHiad minis- 
tereci. Moreover, stricter conceptions of their duty in 
respect of heretical worship were gaining ground 
among English (-atholics, partly on account of the 
decision of a congregation appointed by the Council of 
Trent, that attendance at it was “grievously sinful”, 
inasmuch as it was “ the offspring of schism, the badge 
of hatred of the Church”. Then a man appeared 
whom Father Bridgett rightly describes as “the 
father, under God, of the ('atholic (Church in England 
after the destruction of the ancient hierarchy”, to 
whom “principally, we owe the continuation of the 
priesthood, and the succession of the secular clergy”. 

That man was William Allen, afterwards cardinal. 
He conceived the idea of an apostolate having for its 
object the perpetuation of the F aith in England, and 
in 156S he founded the seminary at Douai, then be- 
longing to Spanish Flanders, which was for so many 
generations to minister to the wants of English Cath- 
olics. It is notable as the firet college organized ac- 
cording to the rules and constitution of the Council of 
Trent. The missionaries, full of zeal, and not count- 
ing their lives dear, who were sent over from this in- 
stitution, revived the drooping spirits of the faithful in 
England and maintained the standard of orthodoxy. 
Elizabeth viewed with much displeasure this frustra- 
tion of her hopes, nor was the Bull “ Reguans in excel- 
sis*’, by which, in 1570, St. Pius V declared her de- 
pos^ and her (Catholic subjects releastid from their 
allegiance, calculated to mollify her. Increased se- 
verity of the penal laws marks the rest of Elizabeth’s 
reigp. By the Act of Supremacy Catholics offending 
against that statute had l>een made liable to capitsd 
punishment as traitors, the queen hoping thereby to 
escape the odium attaching to the infliction of death 
for religion. Few will now dissent from the words of 
Green in his ” Short History”: “There is something 
even more revolting than open per^ution in the 
policy which brands every Catholic priest as a traitor, 
and all Catholic worship as disloyalty. ” But, for a 
time, the policy suoceeaed, and the martyrs who suf- 
fered for no other cause than their Catholic faith were 
commonly believed to have been put to death for 
treason. In 1581 this offence of spiritual treason was 
the subject of a far more comprehensive enactment 
(23 Eliz., c. 1). It qualified as traitors all who should 
V.-^29 


absolve or reconcile others to the See of Rome, or will- 
ii^ly be so absolved or reconciled. Many English 
historians (Hume is the most considerable of them) 
have affirmed that “sedition, revolt, even assassina- 
tion were the means by which seminary priests sought 
to compass their ends against Elizabeth”. But this 
sweeping accusation is not true. No doubt Cardinal 
Allen, the Jesuit Persons [see Persons (Parsons), 
Robert], and other Catholic exiles were cognizant of, 
and involved in, plots which had for their end the 
queen’s overthrow, nor would some of the conspirators 
have shrunk from taking her life any more than she 
shrank from taking the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
But, in spite of all their sufferings, the great body of 
English Catholics maintained their loyalty. From 
the political intrigues in which the exiles were so 
d^ply involved they held aloof, nay, many of them 
viewed with suspicion not only the exiles, but the 
whole Society of which Iversons was a foremost repre- 
sentative, and desired the exclusion of Jesuits from 
English Colleges and from the English mission. 
When the Armada was expected they repaired in 
every county to the standard of the Lord Lieutenant, 
imploring that they might not be suspected of barter- 
ing the national independence for their religious be- 
lief. They received from Elizabeth a characteristic 
reward. “ The Queen,” writes Lingard, “ whether she 
sought to satisfy the religious animosities of her sub- 
jects, or to display her gratitude to the Almighty by 
punishing the supposed enemies of His worship, cele- 
brated her triumph with the immolation of human 
victims” (History of England, VI, 255). In the four 
months lietwecn 22 July and 27 November, of 1588, 
twenty-one seminary priests, eleven la3rmen, and one 
woman were put to death for their Catholic faith. 
During the rest of Elizabeth’s life her Catholic sub- 
jects loaned under incessant persecution, of which 
one special note was the systematic use of torture. 
“The rack seldom stood idle in the Tower during the 
latter part of her reign ”, Hallam remarks. The total 
number of Catholics who suffered under her was one 
hundred and eighty-nine, one hundred and twenty- 
eight of them l)eing priests, fifty-eight laymen, and 
three women. To them should be added, as Law re- 
marks in his “ Calendar of English Martyrs ” (London, 
1870), thirty-two Franciscans who were starved to 
death. 

Notwithstanding the severities of Elizabeth, the 
number of Catholic clergy on the English missions 
in her time was considerable. It has been esti- 
mated that at the end of the sixteenth century they 
amounted to three hundred and sixty-six, fifty being 
survivors of the old Marian priests, three hundred 
priests from Douai and the other foreign seminaries, 
and sixteen priests of the Society of Jesus. On the 
Queen’s death the eyes of the persecuted remnant of 
tne old faith turned hopefully towanls James. Their 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. That prince 
took himself seriously as head of the English Church. 
He chose rather to be the successor of Elizabeth than 
the avenger of Mary Stuart-, and continued the sav^ 
policy of the late queen. The year after his accession 
an Act was passed “ for the due execution of the Stat- 
utes against Jesuits, Seminary priests and other 
priests”, which took away from Catholics the power 
of sending their children to be educated abroad, and of 
providing schools for them at home. In the course of 
the same year a proclamation was issued banishing all 
missionary priests out of the kingdom. The next 
year is marked by the Gunpowder riot, “ the contri- 
vance*’, as Tierney well observes, “of half a dozen 
persons of desperate fortunes, who, bv that means, 
brought an odium upon the body of (^holies, who 
have ever since laboured under the weight of the cal- 
umny, though no way concerned”. Soon afterwards 
a new oath of allegiance was devised, rather for the 
purpose of dividing than of relieving Catholics. It 
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waa mcorporated in An Act for the better discovery 
and repres^on otPop^ recusants” (a recusant Cath- 
olic was s^plv one who refused to present at the 
liew servi^ of the Protestant religion in the parish 
church), and was directed against the deposing power. 
The Holy See disallowed it, but some Catholics took it, 
among them being Blackwell the Archpriest. Twenty- 
eight Catholics, of whom eight were laymen, suffered 
under James I. but that prince was more concerned to 
exact money from his Catholic subjects than to slay 
them. According to his own account he received a 
net income of £36,000 a year from the fines of Popish 
recusants (Hardwick Papers, 1, 446). 

With the accession of Cliarles I (1625) a somewhat 
brighter time began for English Catholics. He was 
imwilling to shed their innocent blood — indeed only 
two underwent capital punishment while he bore rule 
— and this reluctance was one of the causes of rupture 
between him and the Parliament. His policy, Hal- 
1am writes, "with some fluctuations, was to wink at 
the domestic exercise of the Catholic religion, and to 
admit its professors to pay compensations for clem- 
ency, which were not regularly enforced ’ \ The num- 
ber of Catholic clergy in England received a consid- 
erable augmentation in his reign. Panzani reported 
to the Holy See that in 1634 there were on the English 
mission five hundred secular priests, some hundred 
and sixty Jesuits, a hundred Benedictines, twenty 
Franciscans, seven Dominicans, two Minims, five Car- 
melites, and one Carthusian lay brother, besides the 
energy, nine in number, who served the queen ^s chapel. 
This large increase in the number of Jesuits was not 
regarded by all as an unmixed gain, unquestionable as 
was their zeal and devotion. It was considered by 
some as the cause of rivalries and dissensions, un- 
pleasant to read of, among the small remnant who 
kept the faith. The Jesuits seem to have been, at 
times, open to the charge of aggressiveness, and 
certainly they did not succeed in dissipating the preju- 
dice so universal against them. One of the burning 
questions among English Catholics was concerning the 
episcopal succession The secular clergy desired a bish- 
op, and Allen had proposed to Gregoiy XIII that one 
should be sent. Through Persons^ influence at Rome, 
which was veiy great, instead of a bishop an archpriest 
T^as appointea (1598) in the person of George Black- 
well, who has .been already mentioned, a friend of 
his own, who was deprived by the Holy See ten years 
later for taking the oath of allegiance under James I. 
Birkliead succeeded him, and Harrison succeeded 
Birkhead, until, in 1623, Dr. William Bishop was ap- 
pointed Vicar Apostolic of England. He died in 1624, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Richard Smith. Shortly 
afterwards there was an outbreak of persecution occa- 
sioned by the Puritan party in the House of Commons 
led by Sir John Elliot, and Bishop Smith withdrew to 
France at the end of 1628, never to return to England, 
which remained without a bishem till 1685. 

When war broke out between Charles I and the Par- 
liament, English Catholics, to a man, espoused the 
cause of the king. They could not do otherwise. 
Hatred of Catholicism was a dominant note of the 
Parliamentary party, who bitterly resented the quasi- 
toleration which the Catholics had for some years en- 
joyed; and between the meeting of the Ixiiig Parlia- 
ment and the death of Cromwell twenty-four adher- 
ents of the Faith suffered martyrdom. The Catho- 
lics, as Hailam points out, were “ the most strenuous 
of the King's adherents”; they were also the greatest 
sufferers for their loyalty. One hundred and seventy 
Catholic gentlemen lost their lives in the royal cause; 
and ‘Catholics were especially oppressed under the 
Commonwealth. 

At the I^storation of Charles IT, in 1660, English 
Catholics expected, not unnaturally, to receive some 
recompense tor their unswerving devotion to the royal 
cause; and this more especially as the new king’s per- 


sonal obligations to them were very great. After his 
total overthrow at the battle of Worcester, he owed 
his life to the Catholics of Staffordshire, the Huddle- 
stones, the Giffards, the Whitegreaves, the Penderells. 
But " Let not virtue seek remuneration for the thing it 
was” is a lesson written on every page of the history 
of the Stuarts. Catholics asked, in a petition pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, that they might receive the benefit of the 
Declaration of Breda. Charles was inclined to give 
them "liberty of conscience”, but Lord Chancellor 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, we read in Ken- 
neth’s "Register and Chronicle”, "was so hot upon 
the point, that His Majesty was obliged to yield rather 
to his importunities than his reasons”. The king, 
who, as he himself expressed it, was not minded to set 
out again on his travels, rccomized that there was in 
the nation a strong anti-Catholic feeling, and bowed to 
it, though himself intellectually convinced of the 
truth of the Catholic religion. The laws against 
Papists remained on the statute book, and, from time 
to time, proclamations — they were, it is true, for the 
most part hrutum fulmen — were issued req^uiring 
Jesuits and other priests to quit the kingdom under the 
statutory penalties. A singular instance of overmas- 
tering anti-Catholic prejudice prevailing in the nation 
is supplied by the monument erected by the Corpora- 
tion of London to commemorate the Great Fire of 
1666. It bore an inscription in which Catholics were 
accused of being the authors of that calamity, a mon- 
strous assertion for which no shred of eviclence was 
ever adduced. — 

Where London’s column pointing to the skies, 

Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies, 

Pope had the courage to write. But not until the 
nineteenth century was well advanced was the cal- 
umny erased. 

It is not possible here to follow, even in briefest out- 
line, the course of diaries II’s reign. We may, how- 
ever, point out that two things are necessary to a right 
view of it: to understand the character and aims c)f 
Charles II, and to realize the dominant temper of the 
English nation. Idle, voluptuous, and good-humour- 
edly cynical, ('harles certainly was; but he posses.Hed 
deep knowledge of human nature, great political tact, 
and remarkable tenacity of purpose. That he pre- 
ferred the Catholic religion to any other, is certain; 
and he was glad to embrace it on his death-bed. But 
he recognized the strong Protestant feeling of the peo- 
ple over whom he ruled, and was not prepared to im- 
peril his crown by defying it. He was, however, 
really desirous to do what he could, without risk to 
himself, for the relief of Catholics; and this was the 
motive of his Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, by 
which he ordered " that all manner of penal laws on 
matters ecclesiastical against whatever sort of Non- 
conformist or recusants” should be suspended, and 
gave liberty of public worship to all dissentients, ex- 
cept Catholics, who were allowed to celebrate the rites 
of religion in, private houses only. This declaration 
was sovereignly displeasing to all parties in the House 
of Commons, who answered it by a resolution " that 
penal statutes in matters ecclesiastical cannot be sus- 
pended except by consent of Parliament”, and refused 
supplies until the declaration was recalled. That was 
a convincing argument to Charles. He recalled the 
declaration forthwith. Parliament then proceeded to 
pass a bill — it went through both Houses without 
opposition, and (-harles dared not refuse his royal as- 
sent to it — which required every one in the civil and 
military employment of the (hxiwn to take the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, to subscribe a declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation, and to receive the 
Eucharist according to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land. One effect of this Act (25 Car. II, c. 2) wa.s to 
deprive James, Duke of Yorl^ who had become a 
Catholic, of his office of Lord High Admiral. 
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During the next nine years the stru^le between the 
king and the Parliament continueoT The popular 
leader was Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury — for some 
time Chancellor — whose character has been delineated 
by Dryden with merciless severity, but with substan- 
tial accuracy, in “Absalom and Achitopher\ This 
statesman’s own Protestantism was of the haziest 
kind, but he was zealous, from political motives, for 
the national religion, and for tnat reason was bent 
upon excluding the Duke of York from the succession 
to the throne. To accomplish this end, he fought 
strenuously, unremittingly, nor wfis any weapon too 
vile for his use. The iSecond Test Act, passed through 
his exertions in 1678, rendered Catholics incapable of 
sitting in Parliament, and thus deprived twenty-one 
Catholic peers of their seats in the House of Lords; 
but the king contrived to procure the insertion of a 
clause exempting the Duke of York from the opera- 
tion of the »Statute. It was in this same year that 
Titus Oates appeared on the scene with his pretended 
Popish Plot. There is no evidence that Ashley was 
the instigator of the colossal villainy, but he did not 
scruple to employ it for his own purposes. “ The ori- 
gin of the Plot”, says a recent well-informed writer in 
“‘Blackwood’s Magazine” (May, 1908), “is a mystery. 
We know no more than that the English people, being 
mad, interrupted the course of justice, insisted that 
the judges should condemn every man bn)ught before 
them, suspected of papistry, and easily believed the 
crazy stories of hired perjurers. It is most probable 
that Oates himself contrived the death of Sir iikimund 
Godfrey.” However that may have been, certain it is 
that the calumnies of Oates and his confederates and 
imitators a>vakened the Elizabethan Statutes into 
fresh activity. The king was far too shrewd to give 
credence to what Macaulay has well called “a hideous 
romance resembling rather the dream of a sick man 
than any transaction which ever took place in this 
world.” But he was powerless h) save trie victims of 
popular fanaticism; “I cannot pardon them”, he 
said, “for I dare not.” And so, in 1679, the horrors of 
1588 were repeated, eight priests of the Society of 
Jesus, two F ranciscans, five secular priests, and seven 
laymen beinp put to death, while many more died in 
their foul prisons. The next year w itnessed the judi- 
cial murder of Lord Stafford, his peers being unable to 
withstand the madness of the people. In 1681 Oliver 
Plunket, the Archbishop of Armagh, was executed at 
Tyburn, after a mock trial. His was the last blood 
shed for the ('atholic religion in England. The perse- 
cution, which had l)e^un with the execution of the 
three saintly Carthusian friars in the tw’enty-sixth 
year of Henry VIII, had lusted, witli little intennis- 
sion, for a century and a half. Three hundred and 
forty-two martyrs had sealed their faith wdth their 
blood, w'hile some fifty confessors, in the reign of 
Elizalicth and her successors, ended their lives in 
prison. The kind’s long stru^le with the popular 
party ended in his complete victory. No more con- 
summate master of political strategy ever perhaps 
existed ; and the violence of the party led by Shaftes- 
bury played into his hands. Shaftesbury himself 
was arrested on a charge of suborning false witnesses 
to the Plot; although the Grand Jury of Middle^x 
igm.red the bill of his indictment, he saw that the tide 
of popular feeling, which had liegiui to ebb with the 
execution of Lord Stafford, was now' turned com- 
pletely against him, and at the end of 16 vS 2 he fled to 
Holland, where, two months afterw'ards, he died. 

Charles II w’as the most popular of kings during the 
last two years of his reign, and he w'jis careful not to 
mar his popularity by illegal acts or Ijy measures op- 
posed to the feeling of the nation. The statute for 
the regulation of printing, paswul immediately after 
the Restoration, hnd expired in 1679; (’harles made 
no attempt for its renewal. In the same year the 
Habeas Corpus Act — that great charter of the liberty of 


the subject — was passed; Charles acquiesced in it. 
He did indeed infringe the Test Act by the Duke of 
York’s readmission to the Council and restoration to 
the office of lord high admiral. But, in the recrudes- 
cence of loyalty, this tribute to fraternal affection 
passed unb lamed. In his last illness the churches were 
thronged with crowds praying that God would raise 
him up again to be a father to his people; and on his 
death, in February, 1685, all sorts and conditions of 
his subjects made great lamentation over him. 

In the first year of the reign of James II Dr. Ley- 
burn was appointed by the Holy See as vicar Apos- 
tolic. In the next year Dr. Giffard received a like 
appointment, as did Dr. Ellis and Dr. Smith the year 
after that, England being divided into four districts: 
the London, the Midland, the Western, and the 
Northern, in each of which the papal vicar exercised 
all the authority possessed by an ordinary. The new 
king came to the throne with advantages which he 
coiUd hardly have hoped for. He inherited, in some 
sort, the popularity of his brother, and his religion was 
forgotten in his blood. He Iwgan his reign by a solemn 
pledge to keep the laws inviolate and to protect the 
Church of England, and the nation believed him. 
“ We have the w'ord of a king”, it was said, “and of a 
king w'ho was never worse than his w’ord.” Tlie say- 
ing, whoever was its author, went abroad. It ex- 
pressed the general conviction, and his first Parlia- 
ment made proof of exuberant loyalty, granting to the 
monarch, w'ithout demur, a revenue of nearly two 
millions for life. Argil’s rebellion in the Nortii and 
Monmouth’s in the West but served to bring out the 
devotion of the nation at large to the sovereign. But 
the cruelties of Kirke and the savageries of Jeffreys in 
the “Bloody ('ircuit” caused a change in the general 
feeling. The king’s popularity began to w'ane, and 
the measures to which he now resorted soon put an 
end to it. Monmouth's revolt was made the pretext 
for raising the army to twenty thousand men, and it 
soon appeared that'James supposed himself able, with 
this force at his command, to place himself above the 
law. He attempted to nullify the provisions of stat^ 
utes by the exercise of his dispensing power. Judges 
who refused to fall in with his plans wrere dismissed; 
and it was held by a bench packed w'ith his creatures 
that his dispensation could be pleaded in bar of an 
Act of Parliament. Armed with this decision, the 
king proceeded to set aside the disabilities of Catho- 
lics and the restraints u[>on the exercise of their re- 
ligion. They were admitted to civil and military 
offices closed to them by the law; members of reli- 
gious orders appeared in the streets of London in tlieir 
habits; the Jesuits opened a school w'hich was soon 
crowded. Further, the king found himself cj* ofjwio 
supreme head of the Anglican Communion, and he re- 
solved to use his supremacy as a weapon for its over- 
throw'. Following the precedent of Elizabeth, he ap- 
pointed an Ecclesiastical Commission, in defiance of an 
Act of Charles 1 which declared that court illegal ; and 
he placed Jeffreys at the head of it. He forbade the 
clergy to preach against popery, and suspended the 
Bishop of London for refusing to carry out this order. 
At Oxford he presented a Catholic to the deanery of 
Christ Church and converted Magdalen College into a 
Catholic society. Among KngUsh Catholics most 
men of reputation stood aghast at this reckless vio- 
lence. Few approved it but converts of broken for- 
tune and tarnished reputation. Rome gave no 
coimtenance to it. Macaulay is absolutely w arranted 
in WTiting: “Every letter which went from the Vati- 
can to Whitehall recommended patience, moderation 
and respect for the prejudices of the English iKMiplc”. 
“The Pope”, he observes in another page, with equal 
justice, “was too wise a man to believe that a nation 
so bold and stubborn could be bniught back to the 
Church of Rome by the violent and unconstitutional 
exercise of the royal authority. It wa.s not difficult to 
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see that if James attempted to promote the mterests of 
his religion by illegal and unpopular measures, his 
attempt would fail: the hatred with which the hereti- 
cal islanders regarded the true faith would become 
.fiercer and stron^r than ever: and an indissoluble 
association would be created in men’s minds between 
Protestantism and civil freedom, between Popery and 
arbitrary power.” This is precisely what hapj^ned. 
And indeed it is not too much to say that British 
Catholics have, in great measure, to thank the two last 
Catholic sovereigns for the strong feeling which so long 
existed against them throughout the nation, and 
which, even now, has not wholly disappeared. The 
severities of Mary appeared to give countenance to the 
popular Protestant opinion that Catholics rely chiefly 
on the argument from fire and are always ready, if 
they can, to bum dissidents from their religious belief. 
The conduct of James II seemed an object lesson con- 
firmatory of the vulgar conviction that Catholics are 
not bound to keep faith with heretics, and that any 
violation of law, any crooked and indirect bye-ways^’ 
are justifiable means to the end of advancing the Cath- 
olic religion. 

The reign of James II lasted only three years. It is 
not too much to say that before two of them were out 
he had succeeded in alienating the devotion of the en- 
tire nation. The famous Declaration of Indulgence 
supplied the supreme proof of his folly and was the 
immediate occasion of his downfall. The gist of it 
was that by the royal authority all laws against all 
classes of Nonconformists were suspended, that all 
religious tests imposed upon them by statute as a 
qusuification for office were abrogated. Only an ab- 
solute monarch could claim to exercise such a pren)ga- 
tive. It is true that the Declaration was full of pro- 
fessions of love of liberty of conscience — professions 
which came oddly from a monarch with James’s record. 
Moreover, as we now know, upon the very eve of pjib- 
lishing it he had written to congratulate Louis XI V 
upon his revocation of the Edict of Nantes, an exam- 
ple which Barillon, a very competent judge, thought 
he would have only too gladly followed if he had been 
able. Those hollow and palpably false professions 
deceived no one, and the failure of the Declaration to 
conciliate the support of those who would have chiefly 
benefited by it, might have suggested caution to a 
wiser man. But James would brook no opposition; 
and on 27 April, 1688, he ordered the Anglican clergy 
to read his Declaration of Indulgence during divine 
service on two successive Sundays. Nearly all the 
clergy refused to obey, and Sancroft, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with six of his suffragans, addressed U) 
the king a respectful and temperate protest. The 
document was treated as a libel, and the famous trial of 
the seven bishops was the result. The acquittal of the 
prelates was greeted throughout the countiy with a 
tumult of acclaim, which was the signal for the Revo- 
lution, whereby the ancient liberties of England were 
vindicated, and a Parliamentary title to the crown 
was substituted for an hereditary one. 

The disfavour wdth which Catholics were viewed 
when William and Mary were placed on the throne 
vacated by James II, was natural enough. They 
shared in the hatred inspired by the perfidy, cruelty, 
and tyranny of the absconded sovereign. William, 
indeed, would have gladly extended to them the same 
measure of toleration which, in spite of Tory opposi- 
tion, he was able to secure for Protestant Nonconform- 
ists. He was under great obligations not only to the 
emperor, but also to the pope, whose sympathy and 
diplomatic support had been of much help to him in his 
perilous enterprise. He was, by temperament and by 
conviction, averse from religious persecution. More- 
over, as Hallam justly observes, ‘'no measure would 
have been more ^litic, for it would have dealt to the 
Jacobite cause a more deadly wound than any which 
double taxation or penal laws were able to effect.” 


And this, no doubt, was one of the reasons why the 
High Tories persistently opposed it. But the Legisla- 
ture did not content itself with leaving on the statute 
book the former statutes against Catholics; it en- 
acted new disqualifications and penalties. The Bill 
of Rights provides that no member of the reigning 
house who is a Catholic, or has married a Catholic, can 
succeed to the throne, and that the sovereign, on be- 
coming a Catholic, or marrying a Catholic, thereby 
forfeits the crown. This article of the constitution 
was confirmed by the Act of Settlement (12 & 13 
Will. Ill, c. 2). which conferred the succession on the 
descendants of the Electress Sophia (a daughter of 
James 1), being Protestants. Another statute, of the 
first year of William and Mary, prohibited Catholics 
from residing within ten miles of London and em- 
powered justices to tender to reputed Papists “ the oath 
appointed by law”, providing that any who refused it, 
and yet remained within ten miles of London, was to 
forfeit and suffer as a Papist recusant convict. A 
third Act of the same year (1 W. & M., c. 1.5) pro- 
vides that no suspected Papist who shall neglect to 
take the oath appointed by law, when tendered to him 
by two justices of the peace, and who shall not appear 
before them upon notice from one authorized under 
their hands and seals, shall keep any arms, ammuni- 
tion, or horse above the value of five pounds in his pos- 
session, and in that of any other person to his use 
(other than such as shall be allowed him by the ses- 
sions for defence of his house and person) ; that any 
two justices may authorize by warrant any person to 
search for all such arms, ammunition, and horses in 
the daytime, with the assistance of the constable or 
his deputy or tithing-man, and to seize them for the 
king’s use; and that if any person shall conceal such 
arms, ammunition, or horses, he shall be imprisoned 
for three months and shall forfeit to the king treble 
the value of such arms, ammunition, or horse. The 
7 & 8 Will. Ill, c. 24, closed to Catholics the profes- 
sions of coimsellor-at-law, barrister, attorney, and 
solicitor; and the 7 8 Will. Ill, c. 27, declared that 

any person who refuses to take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, when lawfully tendered, should be 
liable to suffer as a Popish recusant convict ; and that 
no person who should refuse the said oath should be 
admitted to give a vote at the elections of any member 
of Parliament. In 1700 an Act was passed which, Sir 
Erskine May observes, “cannot be read without as- 
tonishment”. It incapacitated every Roman (’atho- 
lic from inheriting or purchasing land, unless he ab- 
jured his religion upon oath; and on his refusal it 
vested his property, during his life, in his next of kin 
being a Protestant. He was even prohibited from 
sending his children abroad, to be educated in his own 
faith. And while his religion was thus proscribed, his 
civil rights were further restrained by the oath of 
abjuration. It prescribed imprisonment for life for all 
Catholic priests, and enacted that an informer, in the 
event of their being convicted of saying Mass, was to 
receive a reward of one hundred pounos. 

Concerning this Act of William III Hallam remarks, 
“So unprovoked, so unjust a persecution is the dis- 
grace of the Parliament that passed it.” But he goes 
on to add, “The spirit of Lioerty and tolerance was 
too strong for the tyranny of the law and this statute 
WM not executed according to its purpose. The Cath- 
olic landholders neither renounced their religion nor 
abandoned their inheritance. The judges put such 
constructions iipon the clause of forfeiture as eluded its 
efficiencj^” No doubt this is generally true. But, as 
Charles Butler tells us in his “Historical Memoirs” 
(London, 1819-21), “in many instances the laws 
which deprived Catholics of their landed property 
were enforced . ” He adds that “ in other respects they 
were subject to great vexation and contumely' . 
They were a very small and very unpopular minority 
in an age when a common creed was regarded, in every 
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European country, as the chief bond of civil polity and 
dissidents from it were more or less rigorously re- 
pressed. As a matter of fact, it is to a great English 
magistrate that we owe the ruling which placed an 
almost insuperable difficulty in the way of the tribe of 
informers. At the trial of the Rev. James Webb on 
the 25th of June^ 1768, at Westminster, at the suit of a 
notorious common informer named Payne, Lord 
Mansfield told the jury that the defendant could not 
be condemned “ unless there were sufficient proof of his 
ordination Such proofs, of course, were not forth- 
coming. Lord Mansfield, as Charles Butler relates in 
his above-mentioned Historical Memoirs", discoun- 
tenanced the prosecution of Catholic priests and took 
care that the accused should have every advantage 
that the form of proceedings, or the letter or spirit 
of the law, could allow. Ana at that period the same 
temper animated Endish jud^s generally. 

As the second half of the eight^nth century wore 
on, English Catholics ceased to be regarded by the 
Government as politically dangerous. A certain 
number of them had taken part in the rising of 1715, 
and in the far more serious rising of 1745, and had in 
some instances been executed for their pains. But in 
1766 the Old Pretender died, and the Young Pre- 
tender, upon whom his claim devolved, had ceased to 
excite either dread or enthusiasm. Men no longer 
took him seriously, and English ('atholics in time — it 
was no very long time — acquiesced in the Revolution 
of 1688. Nay, they did something more than ac- 
uiesce. In 1778 an address was presented to George 
II, bearing the signatures of the Duke of Nf)rfolk and 
nine other peers, and of one hundred and sixty-three 
commoners, on behalf of the Catholic body. It repre- 
sents to the sovereign their ** true attachment to the 
civil constitution of the country, which liaving been 
perpetuated through all changes of religious opinions 
anci establishments, has been at length f)erfecte<i by 
that Revolution which has placed yoiu* Majesty’s illus- 
trious house on the throne of these Kingdoms, and 
inseparably united your title to the crown with the 
law and liberties of your people In this year, 1778, 
the first Catholic Relief Act was passed. It repealed 
the worst portions of the Statute of 1699 above men- 
tioned, and set forth a new oath of allegiance which a 
Catholic could take without denying his religion. 
Though a very modest measure of relief, it was ex- 
tremely distasteful to some bigoted Protestants, 
among whom it is distressing to find the name of John 
Wesley. But in truth Wesley — it is not a rare case — 
was no less ignorant and narrow-minded than zealous 
and devout, as is sufficiently evident fnun his “ Letter 
concerning the Principles of Roman Catholics". In 
this document, besides other equally foolish asser- 
tions, he aliege» that they hold an oath not binding if 
administered by heretics, and that they believe in the 
remission of future sins through the Sacrament of 
Penance. The conclusion he draws is that no ^vern- 
ment ** ought to tolerate men of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion". There can be no doubt that the dia- 
tribes of Wesley and his followers largely sw’elled the 
agitation for the repeal of the Act of 1778, which was 
conducted by the Protestant Association, and which 
issued in the Lord George Gordon Riots. 

It would be an error to impute the prevalence of a 
milder spirit towards Catholics at this period to sym- 
pathy with their religion. It arose rather from the 
relaxation of do^atic belief, the latitudinarianism, the 
indifferentism ^^ich is a notable sign of those times, 
and which infected Catholics as wtU as Protestants 
throughout Europe. In England it was manifested, 
among other ways, in the apostasy of nine (-atholic 
peers, while many other Catholic laymen, of position 
and influence, assumed a quite un-( Catholic attitude 
towards the episcopate and towanls the G(>vernment. 
They desired, legitimately enough, further deliverance 
from the penal laws ; and to compass this end they had 


recourse to means not at all legitimate. In May, 1783» 
five of these constituted themselves “ a Committee ap- 
pointed to manage the further affairs of Catholics m 
this kingdom", to use their own words. ^^It was in 
some respects", writes Canon Flanagan (History of the 
Church m England, II, 393), useful Institution, 
working zealously for the supposed interests of the 
Catholic body. Its zeal, unfortunately, was not ac- 
cording to knowledge. It sought to win emancipa- 
tion by making to Protestants every concession that it 
believed it could in conscience, but it forgot meantime 
that minute theological knowledge would be necessary 
for so delicate a task; or rather it forgot that it was 
unintentionally perhaps, but not the less certainly, 
usurping the place of the bishops and of the Holy See. 
It was now in treaty with the government for fresh 
measures of relief. It complained that the Catholics 
were not allowed their own ^ mode of worship ’ ; were 
punished severely for educating their children ‘in 
their own religious principles’, whether at home or 
abroad ; could not practise any of the professions of 
the law, or serve in the Army or Navy, or vote in the 
elections, or hold a seat in either House; and it 
prayed William Pitt, who was now prime minister, to 
aid them in their intended application for redress’’. 
Pitt was favourably inclined towards the committee, 
whose proceedings, however, were soon marked by 
great unwisdom. Protestant Nonconformists were at 
that time striving to obtain a complete toleration, and 
held out the right hand of fellowship to ('atholics. 
The Catholic committees were well pleiised by the pro- 
posed alliance, and in a bill which they drafti^ for the 
ilousc of Commons, they inserted a clause providing 
that the relief to be given by it was to be available to 
those only who subscribed their names, in a (’ourt of 
Justice, in the following form: “I, A.B., do hereby 
declare myself to be a Protesting Catholic Dissenter.’’ 
The four vicars Apostolic, in an encyclical letter, con- 
demned this and other vagaries of the Catholic Com- 
mitt-ec, and declared that none of the faithful clergy or 
laity under their care ought to take any oath or sub- 
scribe to any instrument wherein the interests of re- 
ligion are concerned without the previous approbation 
of their respective bishops. The Holy See approved 
this letter. In the Relief Act which was passed in 
1791 the foolish phrase “Prote.sting Catholic Dis- 
senters ’ ’ w'lis struck out, and the oath proposed by the 
(■atholic Committee was utterly discarded, the inof- 
fensive Irish oath of 1778, with slight variations, being 
substituted for it. Catholics toking this oath were 
relieved from the penalties of the Statutes of Recu- 
sancy and from the obligation of taking the oath of 
supremac^’^ prescribed hy the Statute of William and 
Mary. Various disabilities were removed, and tolera- 
tion w’as extended to Catholic schools and worship. 
Shortly after this Act was passed the Catholic Ck)m- 
mittee turned itself into the ('isalpinc Club and con- 
tinued under that name, for thirty years, to trouble 
more or less the vicars Apostolic. 

There can be little doubt that the passing of the 
Relief Act was facilitated by the outbreak of the 
Revolution in France. Another result, at first ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the Catholic Church in England, 
of that great upheaval was the closing of the semin- 
aries on the Continent, which had furnished to that 
country a supply of priests. Douai was seized by the 
French Revolutionary Government in 1793. The 
English Benedictine houses in France also disap- 
peared, The closing of the English Catholic colleges 
in France was, however, to some extent compensated 
by the influx of clergy from that country. No less 
than eight thousand of these confessors of the (Chris- 
tian Faith sought the hospitality of Protestant Eng- 
land, and it was ungrudgingly given. The King’s 
House at Winchester sheltered a thousand of them, 
and for several years a considerable sum was voted for 
their relief by Parliament and was largely supple- 
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mented by voluntary subscriptions. A certain num- 
ber of these priests sought ana found work on the Eng- 
lish Mission. By far the greater part of them returned 
home when Napoleon had concluded his Concordat 
with the Holy Bee and re-established ('Christian worship 
in France. Of those who remained a few were irre- 
concilably dissatisfied with the new ecclesiastical 
arran^ments in their country. They were known as 
Bianchardists, from their leader Blanchard, and were 
a source of much annoyance to the vicars Apostolic. 
The heroic Milner was especially prominent in com- 
bating them, and in asserting the rights of the Holy 
See. That strenuous champion of orthodoxy had, at 
the same time, to contend with Catholics of his own 
nationality. The spirit which had animated the 
Catholic Committee and the Cisalpine Club was by no 
means extinct, and led to the formation, in 180», of 
what w^as call^ a “Select Board ’’ which professed as 
its object the organization of an association for “ the 
^neral advantage of the Catholic body'^ That 
“general advanta^” turned out to be the further 
removal of Catholic disabilities, and the price which 
the Select Board was prepared to pay for such re- 
moval was the vesting in the C'rown of an effectual 
negative upon the appointment of Catholic bishops — 
commonly called the Veto. The Irish episcopate 
unanimously opposed this arrangement, and passed a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Milner for his “apostolic con- 
stancy” in withstanding it. On 30 April, 1813, Grat- 
tan brought forward a Catholic relief bill in the House 
of Commons, which substantially provided for the 
Veto. It was thrown out on the third reading. Eight 
years later a similar bill passed the House of Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the House of Lords. Of the 
eventual emancipation of Catholics Dr. Milner had no 
doubt. Twelve years before his death, which to()k 
place in 1826, he assured the pope that it was certain 
to come. But he would not purchase it by the slight- 
est sacrifice of Catholic principle. In 1826 a declara- 
tion was put forward by all the vicars Apostolic of 
England explanatory of various articles of the Catholic 
Faith greatly misunderstood by many Protestants, 
It was widely read and doubtless helped to remove 
prejudice. In the same year Sidney Smith published 
nis masterly “Letter on the Catholic Question”. 
Not, however, till March, 1829, was the long desired 
boon conceded to Catholics. It was wrung, so to 
roeak, from statesmen wlio had always opposed it. 
The ('lare election convinced Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington, who were then in power, that the settle- 
ment of the Irish question was a political necessity. 
The duke reminded the House of Lords that when the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798 had been suppressed the Leg- 
islative Union had been proposed in the next year 
mainly for the purpose of introducing this very meas- 
ure of concession, and not obscurely intimated his 
opinion that further to refuse it must lead to civil w^ar. 
Tills relief bill passed both Houses by large majorities. 
The king^s consent was reluctantly given, and the 
Emancipation Act became law. It should be noted 
that before the passing of the Emancipation Act the 
friction of which we have been obliged to speak, be- 
tween certain prominent members of the Catholic 
laity and the vicars Apostolic, was virtually at an end. 
The Cisalpine Club still existed; but, as Monsignor 
Ward remarks (Catholic London A Century Ago, p. 
38), “there was very little Cisalpinism in it”. This 
was largely due to the personal influence of Dr. Poyn- 
ter, Vicar Apostolic of the London District, whose 
gentleness and meekness triumphed where the fiery 
zeal of Milner failed. 

When the nineteenth century opened, the Catholics 
of Great Britain were, to quote Cardinal Newman's 
words, “a gens lucifugn, found in comers and alleys 
and cellars and the housetops, or in the recesses of the 
country”. Their chapels were few and far between, 
and were purposely placed in quarters where they were 


unlikely to attract observation. It was common to 
locate them in mews, and in their exterior they were 
hardly distinguishable from the adjoining stables. 
George Eliot has well remarked in Felix Holt, “ Till 
the agitation about the Catholics in '29, rural English- 
men had hardly known more of Catholics than of the 
fossil mammoths.” Their political emancipation was 
the beginning of a great change in their social condi- 
tion . “ The steps were higher that men took ' ' ; their 
ostracism began to pass away. Moreover, the reaction 
which had followed the French Revolution had told in 
favour of Catholicism even in England. Chateau- 
briand 's “ G6nie du christianisme ' ' had a world- wide in- 
fluence, and some of the historical novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, however deficient in accuracy, presented a 
much kinder view of the ancient faith than had been 
commonly taken in Protestant countries. In the 
history of the Catholic Church in England since 1829 
two events require special notice. One was the rise 
of what is called “The Oxford Movement”. Cardinal 
Newman used to date that movement from the year 
1833, when Keble preached at Oxford his famous 
assize sermon on “National Apostasy”. But indeed 
it wiis simply the bodying-forth of tendencies which 
had l)een long in the air. The old notion of the medie- 
val period as “a millennium of darkness” had passed 
away ; and from the contemplation of its masterpieces 
in architecture and painting men proceeded to study 
its intellectual and spiritual life. They were also led 
to investigate, in the light of facts and first principles, 
the claims of Anglicanism. No doubt the “ Lectures 
on the Histoiy and Structure of the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England” delivered by Dr. Lloyd, the 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, set many of 
his hearers thinking, Newman among them. Hut the 
object of the leaders of the Oxford Movement at its 
beginning was not to examine, but to defend, the An- 
glican Church. This was the intention of the “ Tracts 
for the Times”, begun in 1833. It is not here possi- 
ble, or indeed necessary, to follow the course of the 
movement, which, as it went on, departed ever niore 
and more widely from the standards — even the high- 
est — of Anglicanism, and approximated ever more and 
more closely to the C’atholic ideal. It culminated in 
the famous “Tract X(V\ the theme of which was that 
the Thirty-nine Articles were susceptible of a Catholic 
interpretation and could l)e accepted by one who held 
all the dogmas of the Council of Trent. Of course the 
movement greatly interested Catholics, and by no one 
was it more closely and anxiously followed than by Dr. 
Wiseman, who had made the acquaintance of New- 
man and Froude upon the occasion of their visiting 
Rome in 1833. In September, 1840, Wiseman ar- 
rived at Oscott from Rome — where almost all his pre- 


vious life had been spent — to take up his residence as 

P resident of that college and Vicar Apostolic of the 
[idland District. He felt from the day of his arrival 
there, as he wrote in a memorandum eight years after- 
wards, that a new era had commenced in England. 
To help forward that era was the end to which his 


great gifts and his large heart were utterly devoted. 
The majority of hereditary English Catholics were 
much prejudiced against the Trnctarians. Dr. Lin- 


gard warned Bishop Wiseman not to trust them. Dr. 
Griffiths, the Vicar Apostolic of the London District, 
used similar language. But Wiseman did trust them. 
He held that &tholic principles, if honestly enter- 
tained, must lead to the Catholic Church, and he fully 
believed in the honesty of Newman and Newman ^s 
followers. How Newman was influenced by a paj^r 
of his on the Donatists, published in the Dublin Re- 
view in 18iI9, is well known. The Oxford Movement 
had been directed to the impossible aim of uimrotes- 
tantizin^ the Anglican Church. Newman and many 
of his friends came gradually to see that the aim was 
impossible. The kindly light which theyhad so faith- 
fully followed step by step led them on to Rome. 
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Wiseman testified: ‘*The Church has not received at 
any time a convert who has joined her in more docility 
and simplicity of faith than Newman/* 

Wiseman had earnestly desired “an influx of fresh 
blood'* into the Catholic Church in England. The 
accession of the converts due to the Oxford Movement 
brought it. And no doubt it accelerated the restora- 
tion of the hierarchy which had been so stroMly de- 
sired bjr generations of Catholics. In 1840 Gregory 
VI had increased the number of English vicars Ap()8- 
tolic from four to eight. Ten years afterwards Pius 
IX decreed that “the hierarchy of Bishops ordinary, 
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taking their titles from their sees, should, {icc(»rding to 
the usual rules of the Church, again flourish in the 
Kingdom of England**. The whole of the country was 
formed into one province consisting of the metropolitan 
See of Westminster, and the twelve suffragan sees of 
Southwark, Plymouth, Clifton, Newport and Menevia, 
Shrewsbury, Liver^ol, Salford, Hexham and New- 
castle, Beverley, Nottingham, Birmingham, North- 
ampton. This restoration of the hierarchy was cer- 
tainly not designed as an act of war; it was indeed 
“unattended by any suspicion that it would give 
offence to others’*. But it did give dire offence, and 
the country resounded with denunciations of what 
was called “ The Papal Aggression ' *. An “ insolent and 
insidious aggression’*, lx)rd John Russell, the pre- 
mier, pronounced it to be, and shortly afterwards in- 
troduced int^) the House of (Commons a bill by which 
the Catholic bishops were prtfliibited, under penalties, 
from iissuming the territorial titles conferred upon 
them by the pope. The bill became law after long 
and angiy debates, but >vas, from the first, a dead 
letter. There can be no question that Cardinal W’ise- 
man’s appeal to the people of England largely contrib- 
uted to allay the popular passion which his pastoral 
letter “From without the Flaminian (late'* had had 
no small share in exciting. Though a somewhat 
lengthy pamphlet, it was printed in rxtenso in “The 
Times'* and m four other London newspapers, and its 
circulation was immense. The cardinal appealed to 
the “manlv sense and honest heart’* of his country- 
men, to “ the love of honourable dealing and fair play, 
which is the instinct of an Englishman**, and he did 
not appeal in vain. 

Carainal Wiseman filled the metropolitan See of 
Westminster from 1850 to 1805, and it would be hard 
to overrate the greatness of his services to the Catholic 
cause in England. Manning truly said in the sermon 
preached at nis funeral: “ When he closed his eyes he 
had already seen the work ho had begun expanding 
everywhere, and the traditions of three hundred years 
everywhere dissolving before it.** When he began 
that work, there were less than five hundred priests in 
England; when he ceased from it there were some 
fifteen hundred. The number of converts during 
these fifteen years had increased tenfold, and fifty- 
five monasteries had come into being. But mere sta- 


tistics give no sufficient notion of the progress made by 
the Catholic Church under Wiseman*s rule, a prowess 
directly due to him in large measure. Not the least 
important item of his service to religion was the way in 
which he presented the Church to his countrymen. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward is well warranted when he writes: 
“Wiseman may claim to have been the first effectively 
to remind Englishmen in our own day of the historical 
significance of the Catholic Church, which so much im- 
pressed Macaulay, and which affected permanently 
such a man as Comte, which kindled the historical 
enthusiasm of a De Maistre, a G6rres and a Frederick 
Schlegel.*' The organization of the Catholic Church, 
as it now exists in England, may be said to be due to 
him. He himself drew im, almost entirely, the de- 
crees regarding it for the First Provincial Synod, held 
at Oscott (1852). His work, indeed, was not done in 
the tranquillity which he loved. “Without were 
fightings, within were fears.** Some of the converts 
did not fuse with the hereditary Catholics, “the little 
remnant of (\itholic England’*, whom they judged to 
be ill-educated and behind the times, and this preju- 
dice Wiseman regarded as ungenerous, even if, to 
some extent, it was not unfounded. He deprecated 
strongly the spirit of party and sought in all gentle- 
ness, to put it dow'ii and to guide his flock into the 
way of peace. On the other hand, some of the old 
clerg>', taking their stand upon tlie ancient ways, 
regarded witli distrust certain innovations of disci- 
pline and devotion introduced by the more zealous of 
the converts. They looked upon the Oratorians as 
extravagant. Tliey viewed Monsignor Manning with 
suspicion. It is unnecessary to enter into the dissen- 
sions which embittered Wiseman’s declining years. 
The last two, indeed, were passed in comparative 
(juiet, but amid much physical suffering. Not long 
before he died he said: “ i have never cared for any- 
thing but the Church. My sole delight has been in 
everything connected with her.** 

Cjirdinal Wiseman’s successor in the See of West- 
minster —the successor he desired — was the provost of 
his chapter, Monsignor Manning, whose episcopate 
lasted until 1892. They were twenty-seven years of 
fruitful activity, through evil report and through good 
report. For some time he w'as certainly unpopular, 
not only among his Protestant fellow countrymen but 
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among his own clergy, who did not like his strict dis- 
cipline and some of whom by no means sympathized 
with what was called his “ultni-papalism”. But 
gradually the prejudice against him wore off, and his 
great qualities obtained ^neral recognition. It was 
the victory of his faith unfeigned, his deep devotion, 
his spotless integrity, his indomit^le courage, his 
singleness of aim, his entire devotion to the cause 
which, in his heart of hearts, he believed to be the only 
cause worth living for. One who knew him well said 
of him: “ He was an Archbishop who lived among his 
people**, “the door-steps of his house were worn with 
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the footsteps of the fatherless and the widow, the poor, 
the forlorn, the tempted and the disgraced, who came 
to him in their hours of trouble and sorrow.” No 
doiibt he made mistakes, some of them jgrave enough 
— as, for example, his persistent opposition to the fre- 
quentation of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by young Catholic men and his abortive and 
costly attempt to supply the loss of academical training 
by a college of higher studies at Kensington under the 
direction of Monsignor Capel. But it is certainly true 
that the active part which he played in every depart- 
ment of social reform revealed nim not only as a great 
philanthropist and a great churchman, but also as a 
statesman of no mean order. It was said by an able 
writer, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his consecration: “To him, more than to 
any man, it is due that English Catholics have at last 
outgrown the narrow cramped life of their past of per- 
secution, and stand in all things upon a footing of 
equality with their fellow countrymen.” No doubt 
this happy result was largely due to Manning ; but per- 
haps it was more largely due to another. The revela- 
tion of his inner life which John Henry Newman 
thought himself obliged to put before his countrymen 
in order to vindicate himself from the wanton attacks 
of Charles Kingsley, in 1864, came like a revelation to 
multitudes of what Catholicism as a religion really is. 
The “Apologia pro Vita Sua” was like a burst of sun- 
light putting to flight the densest mists of Protestant 
prejudice. And the “ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk” 
(1875), in reply to Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Vati- 
can decrees which appeared in 1874, may be said to 
have made an end of the old error that a loyal Catholic 
cannot be a loyal Englishman. It was enough for 
Newman to affirm that there was no incompatibility 
between the two characters. His countrymen be- 
lieved him on his word. Lord Morley of Blackburn, a 
very competent judge, writes: “Newman raised his 
Church to what would, not so long before, have 
seemed a strange and incredible rank in the mind of 
Protestant England” (Miscellanies, Fourth Series, 
p. 101). 

Herbert Vaughan, who succeeded Cardinal Manning 
in the Sec of Westminster, ruled the diocese as arch- 
bishop, and the province as metropolitan for nearly 
eleven years. It was reserved for him to take up a 
work which his predecessor had put aside — the erec- 
tion of a cathedral for Westminster. The first public 
act which Manning had to perform after his nominal 
tion to the archbishopric — it was even before his conse- 
cration — was to preside over a meeting summoned to 
promote the building of a cathedral in memory of 
Cardinal Wiseman. lie declared on that occasion : “ It 
is a work which I will take up and will to the utmost 
of my power promote — when the work of the poor 
children in London is accomplished, and not till then.” 
This work for the poor Catholic children of London 
— provision for their education in their religion — was 
Cardinal Manning’s life-work ; and before he passed 
away it was accomplished. The building of the cathe- 
dral he left, as he announced in 1874, toTiis successor. 
The mamificent fane conceived by the genius of John 
Francis Bentley may, in some sort, be considered as 
Cardinal Vaughan’s monument, as being the outcome 
of his energy and zeal. It is a memorial of him, as 
well as of Cardinal Wiseman. 

So much must suffice regarding the history of 
Catholicism in England from the so-called Reformar 
tion to the present day. We now proceed to give some 
account of the actual position of the Churcli in that 
countiy. We have already seen that in 1850 Pope 
Pius I A reconstituted the hierarchy, making England 
one ecclesiastical province under the metropolitan See 
of Westminster, with the twelve suffragan Secs of 
Southwark, Hexham and Newcastle, Beverley, Liver- 
pool, Salford, Newport and Menevia, Clifton, Ply- 
mouth, Nottin^am, Birmingham, and Northampton. 


In 1878 the Diocese of Beverley was divided into the 
Dioceses of Leeds and Middlesborough; in 1882 the 
Diocese of Southwark was divided into the Dioceses of 
Southwark and Portsmouth, and in 1895 Wales, ex- 
cepting Glamorganshire, was separated from the Dio- 
cese of Newport and Menevia, and formed into the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Wales. Three years later this 
vicariate was erected into the Diocese of Menevia, so 
that the Archbishop of Westminster now has fift^n 
suffragans. Hitherto, since the Reformation, Eng- 
land had been regarded as a missionary country and 
had been immediately subject to the Congregation of 
Propaganda. But Pius X, by his Constitution, “ Sapi- 
enti Consilio”, transferred (1908) England from that 
state of tutelage to the common law of the Church. 

The number of priests, secular and regular, in Eng- 
land, according to the most recent list, is three thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-four, and the number 
of churches, chapels, and institutes, one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six. Of the regulars who 
are over a thousand in number, many are French ex- 
iles, and a considerable number of them are not en- 
gaged in parechial or missionary work. There are 
three hundred and eleven monasteries and seven hun- 
dred and eighty-three convents, a great increase dur- 
ing the half-century which has passed away since 
1851, when there were only seventeen monasteries and 
fifty-three convents. During the same period many 
churches of imposing proportions, adorned with more 
or less magnificence, have been erected, (’onspiciious 
among them is the cathedral of Westminster of which 
mention has been already made. It is in the Byzan- 
tine style and is certainly one of the noblest of modem 
religious edifices. Nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds have already been expended on it, 
and, although still unfinisheci, it has l^n open for 
daily use since Christmas, 1908. 

Catholics in England are still subject to various legal 
disabilities. We have already seen that by the Bill of 
Rights (1 Will, and Mary st. 2, c. 2) no member of 
the reigning house who is a Catholic, or has married a 
Catholic, can succeed to the throne, that the sovereign, 
on becoming a Catholic, or marrying a ('atholic, 
thereby forfeits the cn)wn, and that the Act of Settle- 
ment (12 and 18 Will. Ill, c. 2, s. 2), by which the suc- 
cession was confined to the descendants of the Elec- 
tress Sophia, being Protestants, confirms this article of 
the (Constitution. Tliis last^mentioned statute further 
enacts “that whosoever shall hereafter come to the 
possession of the Crown of England shall join in 
communion with the Church of England as by law 
established”. The Emancipation Act (10 Geo. IV, c. 
7), which was largely a disabling Act, provides that 
nothing contained in it “ shall extend or be construed 
to enable any person otherwise than he Is now by law 
entitled, to hold the office of Lord CTiancellor of Eng- 
land or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland”, and the common 
opinion is that Catholics cannot now fill these great 
positions, but this view appears questionable. The 
point is discussed at length in Lilly and Wallis’s “ Man- 
ual of the Law specially affecting Catholics”, pp. 36- 
43. The Emancipation Act also contains sections 
imposing fresh disabilities upon “ Jesuits and members 
of other religious orders, communities or Societies of 
the (Tiurch of Rome, bound by monastic or religious 
vows”. These sections have never been put in force; 
still, as they remain on the statute book, they have 
the serious effect of disabling religious orders of men 
from holding property. An Act of 1800 (28 and 24 
Viet., c. 134) has, however, somewhat mitigated this 
hardship, as also a like hardship regarding beauests 
for what are deemed superstitious uses, such as Masses 
for the dead. Such bequests are held by English law 
to be void, but the Irish courts do not follow the Eng- 
lish on this point. It should be noted that up to the 
passing of the Emancipation Act, trusts for the pro- 
motion of Catholic charities were held to be illegal. 
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Nor did that enactment expressly refer to them, so 
that three years later, in order to remove all doubts 
concerning them, the Roman Catholic Charities Act 
was passed, bv which such charities were made subject 
to the same laws as Protestant Dissenting charities. 
The English law as to rusts for Catholic purposes, 
which are neither charitable nor void as being for 
"superstitious uses" or for support of forbidden 
orders, is the same as that which applies to other be- 
quests which are lawful but not charitable. 

The only other Catholic disability which need be 
noticed here is that no person in Holy orders of the 
Church of Rome is capable of being elected to serve in 
Parliament as a Member of the House of Commons. 
This disability is shared by the clergymen of the 
Church of England, who, however, can escape from it 
by the legal process vulgarly, though incorrectly, 
called renouncing their orders, but not by Protestant 
Dissenting ministers. 

It should be noticed that in England provision is 
made for securing religious liberty for pauper and 
criminal Catholics. In every workhouse a creed 
register is kept in which the religion of every inmate is 
entered by the master, upon admission, and the 
Guardians of the Poor are empowered to appoint 
Catholic clergymen, at suitable salaries, to minister to 
the Catholic paupers. Similarly, Catholic chaplains 
may be appointea in public lunatic asylums. Catho- 
lic pauper children may be transferred from the work- 
house schools to schools of their own religion, and, if 
boarded out, provision is made for their attending the 
Catholic church. Catholic ministers U) prisons are 
appointed by the Horne Secretary, ana are duly 
remunerated. There are sixteen commissioned army 
chaplains paid by the State. In the Navy there are 
twenty-three Catholic chaplains, and a hundred and 
thirty priests receive capitation allowances. 

We go on to say some words on (''atholic education 
in England sitice the Reformation. Of course it 
hardly existed when the penal laws were enforced in 
their full rigour. The clergy, as we have seen, were 
trained abroad at Rome, at Douai, at Lisbon, at Val- 
ladolid. The young laity benefite<l in intermittent 
and uncertain fashion by the teaching of the priests. 
Shakespeare, whom there is strong reason for ac- 
counting a (’atholic (see Lilly’s "Studies in Religion 
and Literature"), was "reared up", according to an 
old tradition, by an old Benedictine monk, Dorn 
Thomas Combe, or (bombes. In Pope’s time a few 
Catholic schools were found here and there, and he 
was sent to one of them, a "Roman (btholic semi- 
nary", it is called, atTwyford, kept by Thomas Deane, 
an ex-fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. But these 
"seminaries’' were carried on witli difficulty, being 
illegal, and it was not until the outbreak of the French 
Revolution that much was efTected for the cause of 
Catholic education in England. The professors and 
pupils of the University of Douai, after enduring 
many hardships, returned to England in 1795, some 
^ing to Herefordshire, in the South, and some to 
Tudhoe, in the North. The Herefordshire establish- 
ment developed in time into St, Edmund’s College. 
The school founded at Tudhoe, and removed first to 
Crook Hill, has expanded into the groat college of 
Ushaw, which now also serves as a seminary for the five 
northern Dioceses of Hexham and Newcastle, Leeds, 
Middlesborough, Salford, and Shrewsbury. Thus 
these two noble institutions may claim as their far-off 
founder Cardinal Allen. The magnificent Jesuit col- 
lege of Stonyhurst may in like manner derive its origin 
from Father Persona, for it was founded by the relig- 
ious who fled from the house established by him at St^ 
Omer. The not less magnificent college of Downside 
is the descendant of St. Gregory’s, Douai, i. e. of the 
Benedictine monastery and college founded there in 
1600. The monks fleeing from the fury of the French 
Revolution were received at Acton Burnell in Shrop- 


shire by Sir Edward Smith who had been one of their 
pupils. It was in 1814 that they settled at Downside. 
The great college of Oscott is now a seminary in which 
priests are trained for the southern dioceses and is 
under the joint direction of the Archbishop of West- 
minster and the Bishops of Birmingham, Clifton, 
Menevia, Newport, Northampton, and Portsmouth. 

St. Joseph’s Missionary College was founded by 
Cardinal Vaughan, who ever took the deepest interest 
in it, and who is buried in the grounds. Of Catholic 
higher schools two deserve special mention; that at 
Eagbaston, founded by Cardinal Newman, and that at 
Beaumont, established by the Jesuits. Until 1895 
Catholic young men were discouraged — nay were in- 
hibited, without special permission of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities — from frequenting the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but in that year a letter from 
the (bngregation of Propaganda to Cardinal Vaughan 
announced that the Holy had removed this restric- 
tion, the bishops, however, l>eing enjoined to make 
proper provision for (btholic worship and instruction 
for Catholic young men resorting to these ancient 
seats of learning. Elementary education has also 
been largely provided for by Catholics in England. 
Before the Protestant Reformation all the great mon- 
asteries had, attached to them, primary schools for 
poor children. These of course disappeared with the 
monasteries. In the eighteenth century a number of 
Protestant charity schools were founded, but it was 
not until the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century that pn)vision for elemental public instruc- 
tion began to be recognized as a public duty. In 1833 
a Parliamentary grant was first made "for the pur- 
pose" of education. It was divided between two 
Protestant societies, the British and Foreign School, 
which ignored dogmatic religious teaching, and the 
National, which represented the (’hureh of England. 
Ill 1847 Catholic elementary schools, which had much 
increased in numbers, were admitted to share in the 
government grant, and the (’atholic Poor School Com- 
mittee was founded to supervise and direct them, a 
duty which this body, now called the Catholic Educei- 
tion (\)uncil, still fulfils. 

Catholic journalism in England is zealously repre- 
sented by "The Tablet" newspaper, which was 
founded so long ago as 1810. It is published weekly. 
Other (’atholic journals are the “Catholic Times’^’, 
"(’atholic Weekly", "(Catholic Herald", “Catholic 
News", and "Universe". The chief Catholic review 
is the "Dublin Review", founded by Cardinal Wise- 
man, long edited by W. G. Ward, and now by his son 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward. It is published quarterly. "The 
Month", a magazine of ^neral literature edited by 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, is issued monthly, 
a.s its name denotes. An extremely important pub- 
lication is the "Catholic Directory", which in its 
present form dates from the year 1838. But for 
nearly a century previously there had been a Directory 
which, however, in its earliest issues was merely an 
Ordo, or Calendar, for the use of priests reciting Office. 

It remains now to speak of certain Catholic societies 
existing in England. In the first place mention must 
be made of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, 
founded in 1871. The earliest meeting recorded in 
the minute book was hold at Norfolk House, on the 
10th of February of that year, when it was unani- 
mously agreed, " that a Society of Catholics be found- 
ed, under the title of the Catholic Union of (treat 
Britain, to promote all Catholic interests, especially 
the restoration of the Holy Father to his lawful Sov- 
ereign rights”. The establishment of the society was 
sanctioned by the archbishops and bishops of Eng- 
land and by the vicars Apostolic of Scotland (the 
hierarchy in that country was not restored until 1878), 
and was emphatically approved by Pius IX. In the 
rules of the Catholic Union the following means of 
effecting its objects are specified: "1. By meetings of 
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the Union and of the Council; 2. By public meeting; 
3. By petitions or memorials, or deputations to tne 
Authorities; 4. By local branches; 5. By correspond- 
ence with similar societies in other countries; 6. By 
procuring and publishing information on subjects of 
mterest to Catholics; 7. By co-operation with ap- 
proved Confraternities, Institutions, and Charitable 
Associations, for the furtherance of their respective 
objects; which co-operation shall, in each case, be 
sanctioned by the Bishop of the Diocese; 8. By any 
other mode approved of by the Council and the 
Bishops.” For thirty-seven years the Catholic Union 
has worked steadily and successfully on the lines thus 
indicated. It has also been of great utility in affording 
advice and assistance to Catholics, especially the 
cler^, in matters of doubt and difficulty, legal and 
administrative. It is governed by a president and 
council elected by the general body of members. 
From the first the office of president has been held by 
the Duke of Norfolk, and for many years the Manjuis 
of Ripon has been the vice-president. On its list of 
mem^rs will be found most British Catholics of posi- 
tion and influence. 

The Catholic Truth Society was founded in 1884 by 
the late Cardinal Vaughan, then rector of the Foreign 
Missionary College at Mill Hill, and has since had a 
career of much usefulness. Its main objects are to 
disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devo- 
tional works ; to assist the uneducated poor to a better 
knowledge of their religion ; to spread among Protest- 
ants information about Catliolic truth ; to promote the 
circulation of good, cheap, and popular Catholic books. 
It holds every year a (inference for the elucidation 
and discussion of questions affecting the work of the 
Catholic Church in England. During the twenty 
years of its existence it has issued publications, great 
and small, at the rate of about a million a year. It 
has formed a lending library of books for the blind; 
and it has a collection of about forty sets of lantern 
views, with accompanying readings on subjects con- 
nected with Catholic faith and history. It has lieen 
copied by societies bearing the same names in Scotland 
and Ireland, in the United States, Canada, Bombay, 
and Australia. 

The Catholic Association was originally founded in 
1891. Its objects are staled in its Rules as being 
“(I) To promote unity and good fellowship among 
Catholics by organizing lectures, concerts, dances, 
whist tournaments, excursions, and other gatherings 
of a social character, and (ID to assist, whenever pos- 
sible, in the work of Catholic organization, and in the 

E rotection and advancement of Catholic interests.” It 
as been particularly successful in the organization of 
pilgrimages to Rome and other places of Catholic 
mterest. 

We cannot better bring to an end this brief survey 
of the career of Catholicism in England since the 
Protestant Reformation than in some eloquent and 
touching words with which Abbot Gasquet concludes 
his Short History of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land”: — “When we recall the state to which the long 
years of persecution had reduced the Catholic body at 
the dawn of the nineteenth centu^, we may well 
wonder at what has been accomplished since then. 
Who shall say how it has come about? Where out of 
our poverty, for example, have been found the sums 
of money for all our innumerable needs? Churches 
and colleges and schools, monastic buildings and con- 
vents, have all had to be built and supported ; how, 
the Providence of God can alone explain. . . . From 
the first years of the nineteenth century, when the 

g rinciple * suffer it to be ^ was applied to the English 
atholic Church, there have been signs of tlie dawn of 
the brighter, happier days for the old religion. Slight 
indeed were the signs at first, slight but significant, 
and precious memories to us now, of the workings of 
the Spirit, of the rising of the sap again in the old 


trunk, and of the bursting of bud and bloom in mani- 
festation of that life which, during the long winter of 
persecution, had been but dormant. Succisa virescit. 
Cut down almost to the ground, the tree planted by 
Augustine has manifested again the divine life within 
it; it has put forth once more new branches and 
leaves, and gives promise of abundant fruit.” 

Anything like a complete bibliography of the subject treated 
in the foregoing article would attain to the dimensions of a larM 
library catalogue. But the following books may be mentioned: 
Bsllssiibim, Wilhelm Cardinal Allen. und die 

enoltachen Semindre avf dem Featlande (Mainz, 1885); Butlbr, 
Historical Memoirs of English^ Scottish, and Irish Catholics (3 
vola., London, 1819-21); Id., Historical account of the Laws 
respecting the Roman Catholics (London, 1795); Id., The Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church (London, 1825); Brewer. Gaird- 
NER, and Brodie, eds.. Calendar of Letters and Papers foreign 
and domestic of the reign of Henry VlII (18 vola., London, 1862- 
1902); CiiALLONER, Memoirs of the Missionary priests and other 
Catholics that suffered death in England, 1577-lliHU (2 vols., 
Manchester, 1803; Derby, 1843); Collier, History of the Church 
of England (London, 17()8-0t)); Dodd, Church History of Eng~ 
land from 1500 to lOSH (Brussels, 1737-42), and new edition by 
Tierney (5 vols., London, 1839); Foley, Records of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus (7 vols., London, 1880); Gas- 
quet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (5th ed., London, 
1893); Id. and K. Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common 
Prayer (London, 1890); Gillow, Literary and biographical his- 
tory of Roman Catholics (5 vols., Ixindon, 1886); Gillow ed., 
Haydock Papers (London, 1888); Hallam, Constitutional His- 
tory of England from the accession of Henry VII to death of 
George II (3 vols., tenth ed., London, 1863); Haudbcceor, La 
Conservation providentielle du Catholimsme en Angteterre (Reims. 
1898); Husbnbkth, Notices of the English Colleges and Convents 
on the Continent after the dissolution of the religious houses tn 
England (Norwich, 1849); Knox, Records of the English Catho- 
lics under the Penal Laws (2 vols., London, 1882-4); Law, A 
Calendar of the English Martyrs of the sixteenth and sei^enteenth 
centuries (London, 1876); Lilly and Walus, A Manual of the 
Law specially affecting Catholics (l.ondon, 1893); Macaulay, 
Works (8 vols., London, 1866); May (I^ord Farnbokouoh). 
Constitutumal History of England, 17G0-1H60 (2 vols., 2nd ed.. 
London, 1863-5); Milner, Letters to a Prebendary; ans. to Re- 
fieettons on Popery by J. Sturges, remarks on the oppositum of 
Hoadlyism to the doctrines of the Church of Englana (7th e<l., 
London, 1822); Id., Su^lementary Memoirs of English Catholics 
(London, 1820); Id., The End of Religious Cirntroversy, in., 
Vindicatum of the end of religious controversy from exce^ions of 
T. Burgess and R. Grier (London, 1822); Panzani, Memtnrs, 
giving account of his agency in England, 16SU-6, tr. by Bbrino- 
TON, added. State of English Catholic Church (Birmingham, 
1793); VON Ranke, Dierom. Papste in d. letzten vier Jhdtn (3 
V’ols , 7th ed., I^eipzig, 1878); Sander, Rise of the Anglican 
Schism (15S5), with continuation by Rirhton, tr., with iioleH, 
etc , by Lewis (London, 1877); Simpson, Edmund Campion 
(London, 1867); Statutes at Large; Strype, Annals of Reforma- 
lion (London, 1708-09); Ward, Catholic London a Century ago 
(London, 1905). 

W. S. Lilly. 

English Literature. — It is not unfitting to com- 
pare English Literature to a great tree w'ho.se far 
spreaiiing and ever fruitful branches have their roots 
deep down in the soil of the past. Over such a tree, 
since the small beginnings of its growth, many vicissi- 
tudes of climate have passed ; periods of storm, of 
calm, of sunshine, and of rain; of bitter winds and of 
genial life-bearing breezes; each change leaving its 
trace behind in the growiih and development of the 
living plant. It is obvious, then, that to present the 
complete history of such an organism in a few pages is 
impossible ; all that can be attempted in this article is 
to describe the main lines of its life. 

It should not be forgotten, at the outset, that Eng- 
lish literature has been no isolated growth. It has 
sprung from the common Aiyan root, has branched 
off from the primal stem, and has received, and con- 
tinues to receive, in the course of its growth, multi- 
tudinous influences from other literatures growing up 
around it, as well as from those of an earlier time. 
Yet, as Freeman said, “We are ourselves, and not 
somebody else”, and one of the most remarkable 
things about En^ish literature is its power of sissimila- 
tion. Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Spanish litera- 
tures, to name only a few, have poured their influ- 
ences upon us, not once only, but time after time 
leaving their trace, and yet our character, our lan- 
guage, our literature, remain unmistakably English. 
The ancestors of the English (the Teutonic tril^BS of 
Angles, Saxons, J utes, and some Frisians) spent nearly 
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one hundred and fifty years (455 to 600) in the con- 
quest of the island from the British tribes who h^ 
been abandoned by the Roman colonizers nearly fifty 
years earlier, in 410. Little by little these fierce and 
nardy heathen tribes, after much fighting among 
themselves for the supremacy, settled down, and a 
slow process of civilization made itself felt among 
them. Christianity, preached by St. Augustine in 
597, bringing in its train education, science, and the 
arts, was the main factor in this refining change. Such 
British tribes as had escaped the English destroyer re- 
mained for a time almost entirely apart, though they 
and their literature were afterwards to have no small 
influence upon the literary development of England. 

It is not unlikely that the written literature may 
have begun as early as the sixth century, but at any 
rate, by the mi<idle of the seventh century the traces 
of it are clear in the work of Caedmon, according to 
the testimony of Bede . Be- 
tween this date and the 
Norman (>)nq^uest, Anglo- 
Saxon or Old English writers 
(recent scholars often pre- 
fer the latter term as pre- 
serving the idea of conti- 
nuity) pn>duce a body of 
literature in prose and verse 
such as was furnished by no 
other Teutonic nation either 
in amount or quality dur- 
ing the same centuries. 

There are extant at least 
20,000 lines of verse, and of 
prose somewhat more. It 
IS almost certain, too, that 
a good deal has been lost. 

The language in which we 
possess it is English of the 
oldest form, before any 
notable foreign admixture 
had taken place. The verse, 
with rare exceptions, is of 
the Teutonic alliterative 
type. Speaking generally, 
this body of literature may 
be classed under two great 
periods: the first, when the 
monasteries of Northura- ' 



research that Caedmon himself only wrote a very 
small portion of the so-called Caedmonian poems, but 
the story of his vision, given by Bede, even if only 
legend, testifies clearly that the first poetry produced 
in England began among the people and in religion. 
The chief interest of the work lies, not in the actual 
subject-matter, Scriptm^I paraphrase, but in the way 
the matter is treated, a Teutonic aspect being fre- 
auently given to the narrative. The craving for free- 
dom, the exultation in war, the longing mr moral 
goodness, the respect for women, all these and many 
other things come out in the renaering of the “ Fall of 
the Angels’’^ the “Temptation of Man^\ and else- 
where. It IS quite clear that several hands have 
worked at the Caedmonian poems, but in the next 
great group, a hundred years later, we come upon one 
individual poet who has signed at least four poems 
with his name, Cynewulf, and he insists upon our 
knowing him as the Ancient 
Mariner constrained the 
Wedding Guest. He reveals 
his personality, he becomes 
real to us. His poems are 
religious, and perhaps the 
finest is the “Cnrist’\ He 
is a poet of high order. 
Among the rest of Old 
English poetry the elegies 
and the war poems stand 
out as the most original. 

Old Enriish prose, if we 
ex^pt St. Bede’s lost trans- 
lation of St. John’s Gospel, 
groups itself round two 
names, those of Alfred and 
Mfric. Alfred (849-901) 
was eager for his people’s 
education, and his literary 
work consists chiefly of 
translations of important 
books of his time : — Gregory 
the Great’s “Pastoral 
Care”, Orosius’s “History 
of the World”, Boethiuses 
“ Consolation of Philoso- 
phy”, and (probably done 
under his superintendence) 
Bede’s “Ecclesiastical Hist- 


bria were the homes of leam- ^ EaMimn Spenser „ . , , ory” and Bishop Werfrith’s 

ing, between about 670 ® Possession of the Earl of Kinnoull “dialogues’’. To some of 

and 800, when, according to the legend, Caedmon, a these he added prefaces and notes in simple, unaffected 
lay brother of Whitby, received the gift of poetry and English, which make us realize his remarkable and 
passed it on to not unworthy followers ; and the sec- lovable character, both as man and king, 
ond, from the time of King Alfred (871), with some Many years after, ^Elfric (c. 955-1025). Abbot of 
spaces of interruption, to the early part of the eleventh Eynsham, a much more cultivated scholar, and a 
century, when literature, driven from the North by the more finished, though not more attractive, prose writer 
Danes, came South and spoke in prose of the vernacu- than Alfred, put forth volumes of homilies, saints’ 
lar. In all this work, more particularly in the verse, lives, translations of books of the Old Testament, and 
there is great variety. Growth may oe traced and other works, which were greatly and justly prized by 
changes of style. his hearers and readers. 

Putting aside minor verse we come first upon the The “Old English Chronicle”, of which there are 
“Beowulf”, a narrative poem which, together with a few seven MSS., a record of events in England from the 
other fragments, is all we have of the old English epic, sixth century to 1154, was meanwhile being written in 
It seems clear that the matter of it is much older than the monasteries, undisturbed by the many changes 
its present form. It is a storehouse of the thinking passing over England. It is almost certain that Al- 
and feeling of the forefathers of the English people tred encouraged this work and set it on a surer founda- 
when they were still heathen and before they came to tion, perhaps himself adding portions of the record 
Britain, even though the poem may not have been where it concerned his own reign. One other piece of 
actually put together in its present form until the prose literature must be mentioned. In Wulfstan’s 
ninth or tenth century. It gives a picture of very “Address to the English”, with its vivid indignation at 
great interest of certain aspects of the actual life of the the suffering's of the people from the Danes, the autlior 
people. The English temper of mind at its best, en- is often as impassioned as an English reformer might 
during and heroic, pervades it throughout. be over the abuses of present-day society. It brings 

But this was before Christianity and the raonas- us up in date to the last half-century before the Nor- 
teries. After the introduction of the new religion the man Conquest. • v- 

first important record of literature comes under the The Norman Conquest is as important in the history 
patriarcnal name of Caedmon. It is clear from recent of English literature as In that of England’s political 
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and social life. It brought a new and invigorating influ- 
ence to bear upon the English ^nius, though in the 
immediate present of the efeventn century it seemed a 
crushing disaster for the nation. For nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years the race, the langua^, and the lit- 
erature of the people were apparently stifled. It 
seemed as if everything became Norman-French. 
But as long as the down-trodden English kept life in 
them the sprint of poetry and art could not dry up; 
and though Robert of Gloucester says that only ‘4ow 
men^' held to English at this time, yet there were a 
good many of these “low men’\ and we have proof 
that the native population had still their songs and 
their wandering bards, while in certain of the monas- 
teries the monks went on chronicling events in their 
mother tongue much as they had done when a Saxon 
king had ruled England. The continuity of native 
verse and prose was never really broken, and just as 
the English race was at last 
to absorb its foreign con- 
querors, and to gain infinitely 
more than it had suffered from 
them, so English language and 
literature were by the same 
means to be enriched and en- 
nobled to an extent no one 
then looking on could have 
dreamed of. 

Yet at first literature was 
apparently silenced, and until 
the beginning of the thirteenth 
century there is no writing of 
much importance except the 
“ Old English Chronicle ’ ^ 

which ends in 1154. There 
waSj of course, writing in 
Latin and in French, and the 
French was even looked upon 
by some as likely to be more 
enduring than the Latin. But 
the Latin writing was in reality 
no enemy to English ; it was 
the tongue, then as now, of 
the Church, and it was the 
medium for communication 
between scholars and the 
language of nearly all books 
of scholarship. The native 
work, however, never quite 
disappearing, revives unmistakably at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and between that date and 
the death of Chaucer in 1400 there is produced a great 
mass of literature of endless variety but of varying 
value. 

We come then to the Middle Ages, called “ of Faith 
the age of the Crusades, “of cathedrals, tourna- 
ments, old coloured glass, and other splendid things" 
— the age to which, in times of dryness, artists, lovers 
of romance, as well as pious souls of all kinds, have 
often looked back and have drawn from it fresh in- 
spiration. It has stimulated in modern times new 
and noble movements in art and in poetry, and its 
power of inspiration is not yet exhausted. It was an 
age of contrasts, of faith and of unbelief, of extraordi- 
naiy saintliness and of strange wickedness, of reverence 
ana of ribaldry. It was the great Catholic age, when 
the sacred robe of the Church, spotted though it might 
be in places through human frailty, was still unrent, 
whole, and she herself was everywhere acknowledged 
in Europe as the Divinely appointed mother of men. 
The history of English literature from the beginning of 
its revival in the thirteenth century is first that of 
transition (up to about 1250), then of development for 
about eighty years, in which the work is largely anony- 
mous, finally, a period of achievement, the second 
half of the fourteenth century, in which individual 
writers of power begin to emerge, and among them one 


supreme artist, Geoffrey Chaucer. We trace, too, 
during these ages the rise of the drama in the miracle- 
and morality-plays. 

On the threshold of the revival stand two works: 
“The Brut" (1205), a poem of 30,000 lines concerning 
the history of Britain, written by Layamon, a patri- 
otic English priest of Worcester; full of more or less 
historical stories, partly translated from French 
sources and written in an alliterative metre; and it 
gives us the first account in English of King Arthur, 
the British hero. The second, a religious work, “The 
Ormulum", a series of metrical homilies upon the 
daily Gospels of the Church, was written by Ormin, an 
Augustinian canon. After this the stream of English 
literature is continued in poems of great variety, of 
which many are lyrics. In “The 0\ri and the Night- 
ingale", a delightful poem standing at the end of this 
“transition period'", we have a happy combination of 
old and new elements which 
have already begun to form 
a fresh native poetry. Nor 
had prose been idle ; one of the 
most interesting books of the 
time is the “Ancren Riwie"' 
(q. V.), a seriesof exhortations 
on their rule for a community 
of Dorsetshire nuns. 

Passing on over these fifty 
years we are met by a further 
outpouring of literary work, 
abundant and various, if not 
remarkably original, poetry 
always taking the chief place. 
The main kinds of literature 
in this period of quick develop- 
ment are romances; tales; 
religious works (legends of 
saints, treatises and homilies 
on morality and religion) ; the 
great book called “ ( "ursor 
Mundi""; historical writings; 
lyrics of love and religion, and 
songs of political and social 
life. In all this, French in- 
fluence is very strong, but 
there gradually appear among 
it English elements which are 
now beginning to hold their 
own. The romances con- 
cerned with the adventures of well-known heroes are 
the most prominent among all this literature, and 
these in some cases are translated directly from the 
French, though never without English touches. The 
religious work of this time is edifying, but the prose 
homilies and treatises are sometimes very long and 
commonplace. Yet a simple faith and tender piety, 
together with a most sane sense of humour and some 
imagination, make the religious writings not unfre- 
qucntly attractive, even from the literary point of 
view. But regarded as literature, the lyrics of the 
thirteenth century are perhaps the most remarkable. 
They are native, and though they bear the marks of 
artistic culture in their matter, they remind us more of 
the country than the town. There is a real though 
un-self-conscious love of nature in them, and the 
promise of that peculiar and fine quality of the later 
English lyric which is one of the glories of our litera- 
ture. Nature, love, and religion are the inspiration of 
these little medieval poems. 

This naultitudinous work formed a discipline and 
preparation, and resulted in the achievements of the 
latter half of the century. The period 1360 to 1400 is 
marked by a strong reae^rtion of the national spirit, 
and in literature there is a curious reappearance of 
the Old English alliterative verse after 300 years of 
apparent neglect. Amongst other poems in this 
metre there are four by an anonymous writer of high 
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E oetic power, one of them, “The Pearr*, of great 
eauty and ot deep religious feeling. To this allitera- 
tive class belongs too the well-known “ Piers the Plow- 
man^’. Chaucer’s work, coming almost at the same 
time, has to some extent overshadowed this poem, but 
as a picture of the society and ideals of the time it 
forms a complement to Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales 
In “Piers the Plowman'’ we have that grave outlook 
upon life which marks the English character at its 
best, carried almost to excess. The author (or au- 
thors, we ought now to say, for it has been recently 

g roved that at least three writers must have had a 
and in its making) looks upon the society of his time 
as a “realist”. He describes the world almost en- 
tirely on its dark side, and though the remedies he 
offers are good (“Love is the physician of Life”), 
and though he never altogether loses his belief in a 
Divine over-ruling order, 
yet there is an accent of un- 
certainty^ and sometimes of 
despair in his voice. 

Chaucer (1340-1400), on 
the* other hand, does not 
care for problems of life or 
dark thinking. His picture 
of society is, on the whole, 
from its bright side, when 
men are out on holiday, 
and when over-seriousness 
would seem out of place. 

Poetically, and in its struc- 
ture, “ Piers the Plowman ” 
is much below Chaucer’s 
work, but its forcefulness, 
its pathos, its sincerity, its 
grim humour, its realistic 
descriptivencss, and its 
dramatic moments make it 
a great poem. Chaucer’s 
work marks the full flower- 
ing of English literature in 
tlie Middle Ages, and it was 
he who first raised English 
poetry to a European posi- 
tion. It is the custom of 
historians of^ literature to 
divide the literary life of 
(vhaucer into a French, an 
Italian, and an English 
period, according as his 
work was influenced by 
the manner of each national literature. This division 
represents a fact if it be remembered that lie carried 
on, all through his career, certain of the lessons he had 
learned from the foreign source in the earlier time. 
There is little doubt that the impulse to write verse 
came to (Chaucer from France. Old English literature 
was practically unknown to him, but he was saturated 
with French poetry, for the literature of France was 
then, outside the classics, the most influential in Europe. 
Among many shorter poems of this early time^ the 
very first of which is a hymn to the Blessed Virgin, 
the translation (in part) of the long French allegorical 
poem of the “Romance of the Rose' ’, and his original and 
most interesting elegy on the “ Death of Blanche the 
Duchess”, are the most important. It is, however. 



a framework in which to show the full power of his art 
in his picture of the life of his own, and, to some extent 
of all, time; and into this frame he fitted tales he had 
already written, as well as new ones. But, of it all, 
nothing exceeds the power and truth of the “Pro- 
logue” to the “Tales’’. His picture of life and the 
commentary upon it comes straight out of his own 
observation and character. As he saw men so he 
fearlessly portrays them, the good, the bad, the indif- 
ferent. A few of his tales reflect the coarseness of the 
time, and it is just possible that the apology placed at 
the end of the MS. of “ The Parson’s Tale ” was written 
by himself at the close of his life. But, however that 
may be, over all he writes he throws his own sunny 
humour and wide charity, and in this as in the width 
of his sympathies he is not unworthy to be named 
with Shakespeare. He is the one supreme literary 
artist before Spenser, and 
the best brief summary of 
him and his work is given 
in that proverb quoted by 
Dryden in his criticism of 
Chaucer, “Here is God’s 
plenty”. The name of John 
Gower (1330-1408) is linked 
by custom with that of 
Chaucer, but we recognize 
now what his contempor- 
aries did not, that Gower’s 
lengthy books in verse are 
the work rather of an ex- 
pert journeyman than of a 
genius. But we may legiti- 
mately class together the 
two writers in their influence 
on the language. Both be- 
ing widely read, they helped 
to make the East Midland 
dialect in which they wrote 
the literary language of 
England, and by their 
choice or rejection of French 
words welded the language 
into greater stability and 
unity. The English lan- 
guage, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, had begun 
to assume nearly that mod- 
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ern form we know. People, 
language, and literature had 
now become wholly English. 
After reviewing this brilliant half-century of poetry, 
the prose of the same time seems a poor matter. 
There is no great progress to record, nothing really 
original of importance was written, and the style fol- 
lows Latin models rather than the simpler natural 
manner of the Old English prose. Chaucer wrote 
prose which in its mediocrity is a curious contrast to 
his poetry. Sir Jolm Mandeville’s “Travels” was a 
translation of an amusing book, and Wyclif’s transla- 
tion or paraphrase of the Vulgate (in which, however, 
several other hands than his own had a share), to- 
gether with his vigorous but heretical tracts and ser- 
mons, form the chief prose work of this time. 

After the death of Chaucer, poetry declined in qual- 

vAAv. , ity with strange swiftness. For the next one hundred 

after he has come upon the literature of Italy — andfiftyyearsthereisnogreatpoet; the art of poetry, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio— that his true genius — " - ' " - ’ - 


begins to show itself. “Troilus and Cressida”, “The 
Parlement of Foules”, “The House of Fame”, and 
“The Legend of Good Women” (the two last unfin- 
ished), as well as some of the “Canterbury Tales”, Ixi- 
long to this time. They show him as a true artist, 
feeling his way through experiment to greater perfec- 
tion of work and developing his unique sense of hu- 
mour. Then, in the later years of his life, he strikes 
upon the fruitful idea of the Canterbury pilgrimage as 


chiefly owing to the scarcity of native poetical genius, 
but also partly to the swift changes the language was 
undergoing and to the carelessness of those who at- 
tempted verse, ceased to be finely exercised. The 
tradition of Chaucer almost disappeared. In the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century Lydgate (1370?- 
1451?) and Hoccleve (1370-1450?) tried to follow in 
the footsteps of the master th^ revered, but frankly 
recognized their own failure. 'Their voluminous and 
mediocre work, especially Lydgate’s, is not without 
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interest to the student, but certain anon^ous poets, 
such as the authors of “ The Flower and the Leaf ” ana 
‘^London Lickpenny'* (formerly given to Lydgate), 
succeeded better than they, and the latter poem shows 
that ("haucer’s power of social satire had not disap- 
peared. Satire, as always in the decline after a rich 
imaginative period of verse, came to the front as sul> 
ject-matter for verse, and later in the century the 
scathing verse of John Skelton (1400?-1529), though 
poor as art, is of interest in the light it throws upon 
the social life of the times. This poet and Stephen 
Hawes (d. 1523?), who tried in the '^Pastime of Pleas- 
ure^* to revive the old allegorical style, are the only 
English names of any note in verse in the latter part of 
the century. In Scotland, however, the followers of 
Chaucer, of whom the chief were King James I, Dun- 
bar, Hcnryson, and Gawain Douglas, were producing 


lated the human mind both to good and to evil. In 
England the “ New Learning** movement, in the hands 
of men like More and Colet tended to enlightenment 
and true learning. The ‘'Utopia** of Sir Thomas 
More, a book of the noblest ideals, represents its spirit 
at the best. But the effect of the Renaissance on the 
manners and morals of those Englishmen wdio came 
back imbued with its intoxication from Italy, was 
much lamented by contemporary writers, as wx find in 
Ascham's “ Schoolmaster *’. Yet it is to this ac(piaint- 
ance with Italy and its literature that we owe the re- 
vival of English poetry after its long relapse since the 
death of Chaucer. In the work of Sir Thomas W yatt 
and of the Earl of Surrey, young men who had studied 
and felt the beauty and power of the great Italian 
poets, we discover a new beginning, a new poetic art. 
It was yet uncertain of itself, experimental, hesitating, 


and continued to produce poetry worthy of immor- and not engaged with deep or very noble subject-mat- 
tality ter, but, while observing certain common laws of scan- 

Fifteenth-century prose ’(v'as less barren than the sion and diction which the last one hundred years had 



poetry of the age. Since the 
Conquest, nearlv all serious sub- 
ect-matter, with few exceptions, 
lad been written of in Latin, 
but with the invention of print- 
ing, and as the power to read 
and write spread downwards, 

English prose became niore { 
widely recognized as a medium | 
for the treatment of many 
varied as well as more popular 
kinds of matter. Four names — 

I^ecock, Fortescue, Caxton, Mal- 
ory — are recognized as leaders 
of this movement, but out of 
their work only Sir Thomas 
Malory*s has become classic. 

His “Mortc D*Arthur**, which 
draws together as many stories 
and series of stories about King 
Arthur as he could lay hands 
uponj is a work of genius, and 
remains a living book. Its 
matter is of great intrinsic value 
and interest, but it is the lieauty 
of its strange childlike style its ^fter PaintinR by i 
un-self-conscious appreciation National Portrait 

of lovely and noble things in 
man and nature, and its underlying religious mysti- 
cism, which make it a book of the first order. 

The medieval drama, which grew up during these 
centuries, was, with one or two exceptions, not the 
work of poets or literary artists, yet it was one of the 
most educative influences of the time. Beginning in 
connexion with the liturgy of the (Church, there gradu- 
ally developed a whole cycle of religious plays, show- 
ing forth the history of the world from the Creation to 
the Last Judgment. These, acted in a series, in public 
places of the towns, at certain great church festivals, 
provided as much instruction as amusement. There 
IS no doubt that, in spite of passages in them which 
may now seem to us materialistic or irreverent, these 
simple and rude dramatic representations, both mira- 
cle-plays and the later developed moralities, pressed 
home great religious truths upon the people. From 
the point of view of the development of drama, we 
may say that English tragedy and comedy have, at 
least to some extent, their roots in these crude plays in 
doggerel verse. 

Leaving the Middle Ages behind us, we come now to 
the threshold of the most fateful epoch in the history 
of the English pe^le — the disruption of the Church, 
or the so-called “Reformation**. This was preceded 
and accompanied by the earlier movement called the 
“Renaissance**, which, having opened up fresh 
branches of classical learning, more especially that of 
Greek poetry and philosophy, awakened and stimu- 
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ignored, attempted new and 
better melodies. 

The publication of Tottel's 
t “Miscellany** in 1557, vhich 
contains the work of these two 
poets, marks an epoch in litera- 
ture. It set up a standard of 
poetic art below which no future 
work could sink. The literary 
world of that age grew full of ex- 
pectation looking for a new poet 
who should embody still more 
fully the poetic ideals of the 
time. 

The new poet came in Edmund 
Spenser (1552-1599). Seldom 
lias a young writer been so im- 
mediately recognized and ac- 
claimed by the accredited liter- 
ary judges of his own time as 
Spenser was. And posterity has 
agreed with their judgment. He 
forms the second great land- 
mark in English poetry after 
Chaucer, from whom he received 
*«CT van der Plas, inspiration. He had been bred 

Gallery, London m the stimulating atmosphere 

of the new learning and was 
greatly influenced by classic and Italian literature, 
but he also appreciated earlier English literature, 
and the only master he openly acknowledged was 
Chaucer. Spenser's poetry throughout is of wonder- 
ful beauty in its art, and is marked by nobility of aim, 
purity of spirit, and reverence for religion. His 
“minor poems*’ are many, and as Professor Saints- 
bury remarks, would be “major poems** for any 
smaller poet. He was, for example, a satirist of no 
mean order and a sonneteer, but m the general judg- 
ment, and rightly, Spenser is the poet ot the “ Faerie 
Queene **. All his special powers are shown there, and 
all his character, one might almost say all his historv. 
The large allegorical ground-plan of the “Faerie 
Queene”, not half completed, interesting as it is, does 
not form the great attraction of the poem. That lies 
in the pure and appealing beauty of the versification, 
in the varied and glorious description, often minutely 
detailed, in the wealth of imagination, and in the im- 
passioned love of everything beautiful which enthrals 
the reader as it did the poet. That there are flaws in 
tlie poem goes without saying, more especially as 
Spenser died leaving it half finished. 

The complete plan of the work cannot be gathered 
^om the poem itself. Spenser’s letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, prefixed to all editions, is necessary to make 
it clear. “The centre falls outside the circle.*’ For 
Catholics, too, the historical allegory is seriously 
marred by the anti-Catholic bias of the poet’s time. 
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In places, the Church is bitterly assailed, though in 
other passages Spenser clearly deprecates the dese- 
cration of monasteries, churches, altars, and images 
as the work of the Blatant Beast of Calumny Nor 
does he give by any means undiluted approval to the 
Anglican Church or the Puritans. Modern criticism, 
however, places little emphasis upon any portion of 
the historical allegory, regarding it as an antiquated 
hindrance rather than a living help to the true appre- 
ciation of the poem. The more purely spiritual ele- 
ments of the aUegoiy, such as the struggles of the hu- 
man will against evil, aided by Divine power, are those 
which are valued by discerning readers. Considered in 
its essential aspect, the ‘ ‘Faerie Queene^’ is “ the poem of 
the noble powers of the human soul struggling towards 
union with God Spenser holds the supreme place 
among a multitude of other poets of as real though of 
less genius than his in the 
sixteenth century, and the 
work of these, outside the 
drama, is perhaps seen at 
its best in the song and the 
sonnet, two forms which 
had now an extraordinary 
vogue. Nearly a dozen 
antholomes of Elizabethan 
lyrics, of which the finest is 
England’s “Helicon” (1600), 
remain to show us the sweet- 
ness, beauty, and rarity of 
these songs. The sonnets, 
one of the new Italian poetic 
forms, introduced by Surrey 
and Wyatt, are less original, 
and many of them are trans- 
lations from foreign sources, 
but those of Sidney and 
Shakespeare, at least, stand 
out by their exceptional f orce 
and beauty. 

Among the many lesser 
poets of the time Michael 
Drayton (1563-1631) has 
been singled out as especial- 
ly representative of the gen- 
eral character of Elizabeth- 
an poetical genius. He 
wn)te every sort of poetry 
that was the fashion except 
moral allegory. His work de- 
serves more notice than is often given to it, and his name 
is sometimes only associated wilh his long historical 
poem of the “ Polyolbion ’ This type of poetry re- 
flects the patriotism of the age, and L^amuel Daniel and 
William Warner, both pc ets of some genius, also 
worked at it. The huge “Mirror f(3r Magistrates”, 
begun in 1555, and not m its final edition until James 
1^8 reign, had encouraged this kind of verse. Pt)etry 
of an argumentative and philosophic type was pro- 
duced towards the end of the century, but very little of 
value that was religious, except the work of Robert 
Southwell. This heroic young Jesuit and martyr 
wrote with a hij^h object: to show to the brilliant 
young poets of his time, whose love poems often ex- 
pressed unworthy passion, “how well verse and virtue 
sort together And he did this by using the literary 
manner of the age, “weaving”, as he himself says, “a 
new web in their old loom ”. His book had a dLstinct 
influence on contemporary and later poetry, touching 
even Ben Jonson and perhaps Milton himself. Its 
quaintness of wit (allying it somewhat to the “ meta- 
physical” school of the next generation) are shot 
through with warm human feeling which makes its 
direct appeal to the reader. And sincerity is the very 
note of it all. 

But it is, of course, in the drama that we find all the 
well-known poets — with the one exception of Spenser 
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— putting forth their greatest force. The sudden rise 
of the drama in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
is the most remarkable phenomenon of this supremely 
remarkable literary age. It has never been fully ac- 
counted for. Many of the contemporary records con- 
cerning plays and the theatre have undoubtedly been 
lost, so that we have to form our own judgment of 
Elizabethan dramatic literature and its causes upon, 
comparatively speaking, insufficient grounds. Out of 
some 2000 plays known to have been acted, only about 
500 exist, as far as we know, and discoveries of new 
contemporary testimony or work might revolutionize 
our judgment on the history of Elizabethan drama. 
However that may be, the facts, as we have them, are 
that in the earlier half of the sixteenth century we 
find scarcely any dramatic work that would enable us 
to foresee the rise of the great romantic drama. Mir- 
acle-plays were acted up to 
1579, but clearly no great 
development could come 
from these, and still less, 
perhaps, from the scholarly 
movement towards a so- 
called classical drama, imi- 
tations of the Latin come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence, 
such as “Ralph Roister 
Doister”, named the “first 
English comedy”, or of the 
dramas of Seneca, as in “ Gor- 
boduc”, the “first English 
tragedy”. There was also 
a popular tragi-comic drama 
of a somewhat rude kind 
(such as Shakespeare trav- 
estied in the play of “ Pyr- 
amus and This^” in the 
“Midsummer Night's 
Dream”), but this was no 
more prophetic than the 
others. Then suddenly there 
appear between 15S0 and 
1590 plays with life, inven- 
tion, and imagination in 
them, often faulty enough, 
but living. The predeces- 
sors of Shakespeare, Peele, 
Greene, Kyd, and others, but 
most of all that wild and 
poetic genius, Marlowe, 
“ whose raptures were all air and fire”, and who prac- 
tically created our dramatic blank verse, prepare the 
way for Shakespeare. Rejecting, gradually, by a sort 
of instinct, those elements in the drama of the past that 
were alien to the English genius, they struck out, little 
by little, the now well-known type of Elizabethan ro- 
mantic drama which in Shakespeare's hands was to 
attain its highest. And Shakespeare's genius made of 
it not only a vehicle for the expression of Elizabethan 
ideals of drama and of life, but a mouthpiece of hu- 
manity itself. 

Shakespeare belongs not to England but to the 
whole world, and most modem nations have vied with 
each other in acute and wondering appreciation of his 
genius. ^ A mass of critical literature has grown up 
round his name, discuvssing problems literaiy', artistic, 
personal, of every kind, and continues to grow. 
Shakespeare and his work furnish inexhaustible mat- 
ter for meditation upon almost every human interest 
and problem. After his time there are some fine 
dramatists, but none can approach him in comi)lcte- 
ness and height of genius. Ben Jonson, Chiqmian, 
Webster, Ford, Massinger, and Shirley — the two last 
Catholic converts — with others, carry on the line of 
dramatic writing with genius, skill, aiul energy, but the 
glory gradually departs until one is led to think that if 
the theatres had not been closed in 1610 on account of 
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want of ^od plays. Not onlv had the technical skill 
in versification, dialogue, and plot decayed, but the 
moral tone had so much degenerated that most of the 
hard charts brought against the drama by the Puri- 
tans at this time seem well justified. 

When we turn to Elizal>ethan prose we find it a 
much inferior and less practised form of art than verse. 
No standard of good prose towards which writers 
mi^ht aim was recognized, and the masterpieces of the 
Elizabethan age are few. Hooker^s “Ecclesiastical 
Polity has rightly, by its weighty argument and its 
^ave eloquence, won a place among classics. Lyly in 
his two volumes of “Euphues” w^ the first, perhaps, 
to treat prose as equally worthy with poetry of artistic 
elaboration, and his book, a medley of story-telling 
and moralizing, often most excellent as well as inter- 
esting in its ethical musing, instituted a fashion of 
speccm and writing from which for some years few 
writers stood aloof. Sir Philip Sidney's “Arcadia", 
a long pastoral romance of senti- 
ment, however, broke the spell 
and in its turn created a vogue. 

The novels of this time follow the 
“Euphues" or the “Arcadia" 
in most examples, but there is 
also a third type in the work of 
Nash, the novel of wild and reck- 
less adventure, which was after- 
wards to become famous in the 
greater work of Smollett. Criti- 
cism of poetry, history, often 
in the form of chronicles, geog- 
raphy, and adventure, such as 
in Hakluyt's collection of “ Voy- 
ages", together with innumer- 
able translations from classical 
and modern authors, were some 
of the matters treated in prose. 

In the novel, as in the drama, 
tho foreign influences, especially 
those of Spain and Italy, are 
easy to trace. Though not of 
the first order of art, the Eliza- 
bethan prose is yet most attrac- 
tive, for it reflects the varied in- 
terests and the complex char- 
acter of the strange and wonderful time of the sixteenth 
century, and it exhibits in their early stages certain 
forms of literature, such as criticism and the novel, 
which were afterwards to develop into orders of the 
first importance. It is scarcely needful to say that 
Catholics, of necessity, in this epoch, for them, of dis- 
aster and persecution, took little part in the great out- 
put of literature. 

From one point of view the history of English poetry 
would seem to be a record of action and reaction, of a 
struggle between one type of poetry and another, be- 
tween that in which the matter delivered is all impor- 
tant, and that where correctness of form is the chief 
end at which the poets aim — between, in fact, the ro- 
mantic and the classical schools. This general trend 
may be most clearly seen in the work of the crowd of 
secondary poets in any age, but the few who excel will 
be found to combine and reconcile in themselves, more 
or less, the opposing elements, though, naturally, both 
small and great poets will exhibit some individual 
bias, however slight, towards one type of work or an- 
other. This statement is practically true of the seven- 
teenth century. In the very heart of the romantic 
poetry of the immediate successors of the Eliza- 
bethans, there arose, in the early years of the century, 
a few yoimg men who began to write verse of another 
kind altogether, whose work was not developed to its 
full meaning, however, until Dryden took it up. 
Meanwhile, one matchless poet, John Milton, living 
through the greater part of the century, went his own 
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ing little notice of prevailing types or subject-matter, 
fusing romantic and classical elements into one superb 
kind of work that we can find no name for but ^^Mil- 
tonic”. 

Before looking in any detail at seventeenth-century 
verse, it is well to glance at the general character of the 
age. It is a contrast to that which had preceded it. 
Tne Elizabethan time had been exuberant almost to 
intoxication, rejoicing in the great range of possibili- 
ties for human life that new knowledge^ exploration, 
and learning seemed to open out before it. But over 
this mood at the end of the century there passed a 
change. Questioning succeeded the brilliant joy in 
things as they had appeared; self-consciousness fol- 
lowed the almost impersonal delight in life; the very 
foundations of religion, politics, and social life were 
called up for investigation. There had in reality 
always been a good deal of unrest beneath the surface, 
even after the settlement of these matters attemptea 
and apparently in part accom- 
plished oy Elizabeth. Now the 
unrest increased, and a sceptical 
spirit, light or sad, according to 
the author's temperament, per- 
vades much of the most capable 
writing. At the same time there 
are religious writers who express 
both in prose and verse the best 
spirit of the Anglican Church 
when under the sway of Arch- 
bishop Laud, and now there 
rises also to its full height the 
great Puritan movement (al- 
ready, however, split up into a 
growing number of sects), 
strongly and narrowly affirma- 
tive of certain views concerning 
Divine and human things, pac- 
ing oftener than not into in- 
tolerance and wild fanati- 
cism. Milton, on the whole, 
represents this movement at 
its best, though its weaknesses 
may be discovered, especially 
in his prose work, even in 
him. 

At the beginning of the reign of James I we find the 
group of poets whose inspiration was Spenser, amongst 
whom the chic'f are the two Fletchers, william Browne, 
and George Wither. All have a sweetness and fullness 
in their work which links them to the Elizabethans. 
Passing on to the reign of Charles I, we are struck by a 
more widely spread order of poets, men who, at their 
best, are all more or less touched by the desire to find 
behind material objects an imaginative idea, “ the 
search for the after-sense'’, and who in trying to ex- 
press that which they thought they found used an 
over-abundance of imagery, sometimes beautiful, 
but often pedantic and fantastic to tho point of ab- 
surdity. To these Dr. Johnson gave the name of 
“metaphysical", and to i^e them at their worst one 
should look at his quotations from them in his “ Life 
of Cowley". The movement was not confined to 
England; Italy, France, and Spain had felt it earlier. 
John Donne (whose verse belongs in date to the reign 
of Elizal>cth) is reckoned as the founder of this school 
in England. Herrick and the amourists known as 
“Cavalier Lyrists" form one group in it, and Cra- 
shaw, Her^rt, and Vaughan, rdigious poets, together 
with Herrick, are the only ones whose work has se- 
cured immortality. Crashaw, a fervent Catholic con- 
vert, whose religious verses are often very beautiful, 
shows in a marked degree the great strength and the 
^eat weakness of this school. Professor Saintsbury, 
the most discerning critic of this poetical group, has 
said that if Crashaw “ could but have kept nimself at 
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hia best he would have been the. greatest of English 
poets”. Of another Catholic poet, William Hamng- 
ton, Crashaw’s contemporary, but less than he, thou^ 
occasionally writing fine psussages, the same critic re* 
marks that he is “ creditably distinguished ” from too 
many others “by a very strict and remarkable de- 
cency of thought and langua^”. 

But this was poetry which could not develop; it 
was a kind of second crop from the Elizabethan ield, 
and it gradually withered away. Some time before its 
end, certain young poets, several of whom had been in 
France, exil^ with the Queen. Henrietta Maria, and 
had cau^t a new spirit, tumea to fresh ways of verse. 
Ekimund Waller (1606-1687) led the way as early as 
1620. Denham, Cowley, and Davenant (a Catholic 
and romantic, brought up in the house of Lord Brooke, 
Sir Philip Sidney's friend) followed him in varying 
degrees. These young poets initiated a chani^ of far- 
reaching effect. In their hands poetiy took on an- 
other aspect. It discarded nearly all forms of metre 
except the heroic couplet, re- 
fused to use any but rather 
commonplace imagery, and 
turning away from all passion- 
ate emotion, tended to treat 
of subjects which belonged to 
the intellect rather than to im- 
agination or feeling. Satire or 


didactic 


gradualli 


usurped almost the^hole fielc? 

But this was not accomplished 
in full until Dryden came. It 
was he who stamped this school 
with its leading marks, and gave 
the heroic couplet its “Tong 
resounding march and energy 
divine Yet the restricted and 
prosaic subject-matter of this 
verse — satiric, didactic, and 
argumentative work on religion 
(“The Hind and the Panther” 
was written in the cause of the 
Church) and politics — has made 
some critics deny to it, un- 
justly, the name of poetry. It 
IS poetry of a certain restricted 
kind. 

John Dryden (1631-1700), had he lived in a time 
more favourable to imaginative work, would have 
written verse more purely poetic. He had about him 
something of the amplitude, inventiveness, and fre^ 
dom of the Elizabethans, and the history ot his poetic 
development shows him passing from stage to stage of 
excellence. Though he was the crown and chief of 
the so-called “ classical school ”, he was indeed deeply 
tinged with romantic feeling, and lie himself knew and 
acknowledged that poetry was capable of a higher 
flight and wider range than it had ever taken in his 
own day. He was, moreover, a man of many powers. 
Ho was a prolific dramatist, and his critical 
have made an epoch in the history of English prose, 
in the course of nf 
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He was a prolific dramatist, and his critical writings 

t 1 __ history of English prose. 

is life he changed his politics and his 

religion; and though doubts have been cast upon his 
od 


good faith in this respect, the most recent criticism is 
of opinion that he had nothing but spiritual ends to 
gain by his conversion to Catholicism. It is unfortu- 
nate that we cannot exonerate him as an author from 
the charge of that sensuality which mars a good deal of 
his dramatic writing — it is no better and sometimes 
worse than the immoral though brilliantly witty 
drama of his time. lie himself at the close of his life 
wrote a full apology for this trait in his work. 

Dryden's lines on Milton show the exalted estimate 
he had formed of his greater and earlier contemporary, 
and time has proved the general truth of it. The 
poetry of Milton (1608-1674) has become an Enjjlish 
^^lassic, and “ Paradise Lost ” has been translated into 
V.— 30 


many tongues. It is regarded as the one great epic in 
EngUsh, and its fame has somewhat overshadowed that 
of Milton's earlier work — “ L'Allegro ”, “II Penseroso ”, 
“Comus”, and “Lycidas” — poems within their own 
limits as perfect as anything he ever did. It is when we 
turn to his prose that we realize, from the immeasumble 
difference between it and his verse, how comparatively 
low the received standard of prose must have been. 
“ Milton, the great architect of the paragraph and the 
sentence in verse, seems to be utterly ignorant of the 
laws of both in prose, or at least utterly incapable or 
careless of obeying those laws.” Yet it contains some 
splendid passages more like poetry than prose, but the 
controversial matter which is the subject of most of 
it — to say nothing of its often violent manner — is 
scarcely interesting to the present generation. Prose in 
the seventeenth century had an eventful history, and 
in spite of the lack of a high common standard, pro- 
duced some masterpieces. At the beginning of it 
there is the weighty work of Sir Francis Bacon (1561- 
1626), embracing in many vol- 
umes matters of natural science, 
philosophy, history, ethics, 
worldly wisdom, even fiction, 
and in the “Essays” and the 
“Advancement of Learning” 
especially, adding to English 
classics. Lord Clarendon's 
“ History” presents a noble gal- 
lery of portraits; there is Sir 
Thomas Browne (accounted by 
his enthusiastic admirers one of 
the greatest prose writers in all 
the range of English) , the finest 
of the rhetorical, fantastic, and 
wholly delightful set of writers 
who arose at this time, treating 
in a semi-speculative fashion a 
wide, various range of subject- 
matter. A number of religious 
and devotional works appear, 
among which the sermons of 
Jeremy Taylor stand hi^h, and 
John Bunyan in “ The Pilgrim's 
Progress” produced a master- 
piece of English. Nor must we 
forget the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, in 1611 — a work of a wonderful prose style, 
eclectic, drawn from many sources, and yet having the 
appearance of absolute naturalness and simplicity. 
Preaching was a notable feature of the time, and the 
very long sermons of Tillotson, Barrow, Stillingfleet, 
and others make good literature. Dryden claimed 
Archbishop Tillotson as his master in prose, and it is 
when we come to Dryden's own work in the latter half 
of the century that we find prose beginning to take its 
place as “the other harmony” of verbal artistic ex- 
pression, On the whole, it is the mark of Restoration 
prose to become conversational, and we may say that 
modern prose, easy, flexible, and fitted for general use, 
arose in Dryden's critical prefaces. 

Dryden died in 1700, and with the opening of the 
eighteenth century we pass into an a^ of strongly 
marked characteristics. The Revolution by which 
the Stuart dynasty was displaced had been accom- 
plished, involving, naturally, great changes in the 
fortunes of religious and political life, particularly 
disastrous to the Catholic Faith in England. In its 
earlier stages the century is filled by the party strife of 
Whigs and Tories, and by the religious movements 
known as Methodism and Deism — ^two strange oppo- 
sites. In the upper classes there was a general lower- 
ing of spiritual and emotional temperature — to be 
enthusiastic was “bad form” — and religion and litera- 
ture equally suffered. Tlie growing middle class 
seems to some extent to have escaped this tepidity, 
and the preaching of Methodism touched their hearts. 
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ITie "Church of England’’, now the State "estab- 
lished” Church, was, however, in a state of spiritual 
poverty — ^many of her best clergy having left her for 
conscience’ sake at the time of the Act of Uniformity. 
^ far as the current stream of poetry was concerned, 
it had become an affair of a circle of leisured and fash- 
ionable people. A great admiration prevailed for the 
classics and classical principles, seen generally through 
the eyes of French critics. 

The century opened badly for literature. For 
years there had not been such a barren literary time, 
bryden had just died, and though much verse was be- 
ing written, it was mostly poor. In prose, there were 
few men of any mark. The only worlc showing power 
was the drama, in the brilliant and unmoral comedies 
of Congreve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar. But within 
ten years there was a remarkable change. Pope came 
to the front in verse, and for many years poetry was to 
be almost synonymous with his name. In prose there 
was a galaxy of genius. Swift (1667-1746), Addison 
(1672-1719), Steele(1671-1726), 

Berkeley (1685-1753), to men- 
tion only a few, in whose hands 
modem prose — mature, varied, 
capable, combining, when at its 
best, strength, sweetness, grace, 
and magnificence — becomes 
henceforth a secure possession of 
English literature. But this 
was not all at once. Prose had 
first to go through a discipline 
from the hands not only of 
writers just mentioned, together 
with the great novelists in the 
first half of the century, but 
from Dr. Johnson and those 
who followed him, especially 
the historians Gibbon and Rob- 
ertson. It thus took on a cer- 
tain formality and stateliness 
not known before. 

Pope and Johnson are the two 
names that dominate almost 
tyrannically the first and second 
half respectively of the eigh- 
teenth century. Most of the 
elements of his a^ are more 
or less represented in the work of Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744), though, as a Catholic, his religious 
sympathies lay in another direction than those of 
his aay. His first important poem, the “Essay on 
Criticism”, lays down rules for the guidance of 
critics according to the prevalent classical ideals; his 
"Rape of the Ixick”, perhaps his best poem, gives a 
brilliant and witty picture of the high society of his 
time ; his translation of Homer is a Greek story told in 
an eighteenth-century manner; his "Essay on Man” 
is a versifying of Shaftesbury’s philosophy; and the 
" Essays and Epistles ’ ’ and tne " Dimciad ” are didac- 
tic and satiric. Dryden and Pope share between them 
the chief honours of English satire. Pope’s picture of 
Atticus (Addison) and Dryden ’s of Zimri (Bucking- 
ham) have no equals in our satiric literature. The 
subject-matter of Pope’s poetiy may sometimes fail to 
interest us, but the versification always claims atten- 
tion. Pope refined and polished and super-refined the 
heroic couplet until it became the most perfect instru- 
ment for satiric verse. It has not the original vigour 
and variety of Dryden ’s couplet, but it has a finer fin- 
ish and a more subtle thrust. 

Tlie greatest strength of literature, however, at this 
time went into prose, and the prose writers contem- 
porary with PojM are men of genius, with Swift by far 
the greatest of them. His " Tale of a Tub ’ ’ and “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels” — ^to mention only the two gieatest of 
his writings— show a power of intellect and imagina- 
tion worthy to be employed upon much finer subject- 
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matter. The first part of " Gulliver’s Travels” finds 
him, perhaps, at his happiest, and is less marred by the 
bitter rage against men and life, and the touches of 
foulness, whi3i spoil so much of his work.^ He is, too, 
one of the great humourists, and his style is marked by 
sincerity, clearness, force, flexibility, and sometimes 
grace. , , , 

But the greatest work m prose, on the whole, was 
done by Addison and Steele in the essays of "The Tat- 
ler ” and " The Spectator ”. They were men of less gen- 
ius than Swift, but who looked at life humanly and 
wished to add to men 's peace and happiness. They ex- 
pressed with wit, kindliness, and literary skill their 
views and their intentions. Their definite aim was to 
bring together the opposing parties in politics and relig- 
ion by showing them now much of life and interests they 
possessed in common, and by gentle raillery and well- 
bred exhortation, to " rub off their comers ’ They did 

accomplish much of this ; everybody, regardless of poli- 
tics, read the Essays, which came out several times a 
week, or daily, and every one 
enjoyed and talked them over. 
Polite literature by this means 
permeated and helped to refine 
the great and growing middle 
class. 

Another form of prose which 
arises now, and was destined 
to even a much greater future 
than the essay, was the novel. 
The modern novel is born with 
the work of Richardson and 
Fielding — the work of the one 
viewing things from an emo- 
tional standpoint, that of the 
other giving a more comprehen- 
sive and objective picture of 
life. Richardson wrote out of 
his own native feeling and 
somewhat restricted experi- 
ence; Fielding, equally original, 
was largely and beneficially in- 
fluenced by Cervantes and the 
novel of Spain. Both are men 
of genius, whose work grips the 
reader, but their offences against 
good taste and morality will 
always prevent their becoming household companions 
as Scott and Dickens have ^come. Smollett and 
Sterne continue the life of the novel, and Goldsmith, 
in his masterpiece, "The Vicar of Wakefield”, has 
earned the CTatitude of all readers. Biography, phil- 
osophy, and history have a large and distinguished 
place in the prose of this time. Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784) accomplished many kinds of literature. 
His earliest attempt as well as his latest is biog- 
raphy; of essays he wrote many, but his genius is not 
best suited to that form, and the work is too often 
ponderous and mannered ; novel and ethical treatise 
are combined in the delightful pages of "Rasselas”. 
His great dictionary is philolo^ with an autobio- 
graphical flavour; his lives of the poets are partly 
oiographicalybut mainly critical, while criticism fills a 
good space in his edition of Shakespeare. But it is 
not only the range and value of all this work which 
makes it so attractive, but — ^in spite of its limitations 
— ^the sincere, strong, kindly character that animates 
eveiy line of it. 

"That fellow calls forth all my powers”, said John- 
son of Burke. Edmund Burke (1729-1797) is now 
looked upon as England’s greatest political philoso- 
pher, and his writings belong in subject-matter to 
history and politics, rather than to literature. 'Their 
style, however, rich, imaginative, full of energy, 
varied to suit its theme, moving among worlds ot 
knowledge, and selecting just the nght word and illus- 
tration in each place, puts him among the great liter- 
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ary writers of the century. Both Johnson and Burke 
are touched with the romantic spirit, but Johnson 
would have vigorously repudiated any charge of ro- 
manticism in his work, and indeed he stood as a great 
bulwark against the flood of new thought and feeling 
which, becoming apparent after the death of Pope, had 
been rising little by little, especially in poetry, ever 
since the twenties. The great romantic movement, 
so difficult to define, and yet so easy to trace, becomes 
the supreme point of interest for the literary historian 
in the later eighteenth century. There is no class of 
poetry written during this time but stands in some re- 
lation to it, and its influence, as we have said, rnay be 
seen, though less clearly, in many of the prose writings. 

This movement was for the widening and deepening 
of literature. New fields of subject-matter were taken 
in hand, and the treatment of these gradually became 
more imaginative and emotional than it had been since 
the EliiBabethan age. Nature and human life, after 
suffering from somewhat frigid treatment at the hands 

of the dassical school, seemed 

to unstiffen and to become 
warm, living, and natural with 
the romantic writers. But this 
was a very gradual process, 
and began in the very neart of 
the classical movement ; we may 
even see traces of it in the un- 
realised longings of Pope him- 
self, who lov^ Spenser, and 
who wished he could write a 
fairy tale. We see the change 
coming in the gradual rise of 
fresh metres, and especially of 
blank verse, in opposition to the 
heroic couplet; in fact the 
struggle of romantic against 
classic centred to some extent 
round these two forms. 

But just as marked is the 
choice of new subject-matter. 

“Nature for her own sake 
— natural description imbed- 
ded in other matter, or even 
forming the sole subject of 
poems-now occupy the writer. by 

Human life, m aspects neg- Collection of the Earl of Homo 

lected by the school of Pope, 
begins to ai^rt itself. And all this new matter, 
treated first in a melancholy moralizing spirit, gradu- 
ally grows in imaginative strength, simplicity, and 
naturalness, until we reach the poetry of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, in which the movement is brought to 
its height and at the same time takes on a new fresh- 
ness and impetus. James Thomson (1700-1748) pub- 
lished his olank- verse poem of “The Seasons^' in 
1726-30, and, even though there are many traces in it 
of the school of Pope, it sounds the first clear note of 
revolt. It is the first blank- verse poem of importance 


of nature in unalTected English. But his poetry is less 
simple, and, with its restraint of manner, might in 
^me aspects be claimed by the classical school. It is 
in the decade after his death that we find the move- 
ment towards the more natural style expressing itself 
unmistakably in the half-mournful glamour of Mac- 
pherson’s rhythmical prose ^translations” of the Cel- 
tic poetry of Ossian, in the poems of the unhappy boy- 

f jnius (’hattertoii, and in the collection of “Percy 
allads”. 

Following on these, however, there is a strong at- 
tempt at reaction in the poetry of Dr. Johnson, 
Churchill, and Goldsmith — though Goldsmith’s charm- 
ing poems are more romantic than he knew. But in 
the next few years the battle is quickly won for ro- 
mance by four poets: Burns, Cowper, Crabbe, and 
Blake, whotw si^ificance in the movement is more 
fully recognized now than it was then. Burns, who 
wrote the best of his poetry in a mixed Scottish dia- 
lect, had been nourished on the best English poets of 
the past, and the clearness and 
precision of his verse as well as 
its satirical and didactic subject- 
matter lielongs to the school of 
Pope at its best. But, on the 
other hand, the essential spirit 
of his satire, in contrast with 
the detached coldness of Pope’s, 
is a consuming fire, as Swin- 
burne has pointed out, while 
his songs, full of melody and 
passionate feeling, though all in 
the line of previous Scottish 
poetry, were new as regards 
England, and were truly roman- 
tic m tone and manner. There 
are poems iind r)assages of verse 
that we wish Burns had never 
written, but the largest part 
of his work belongs to our great 
literary store of things noble 
and humane. 

In William Cowper (1731- 
ISOO) we come to a poet whose 
influence is more and more 
rHe^ritaeburn. recognized as of first impor- 
Earl of Homo tance m the romantic trend 

of eighteenth-century poetry. 
Living the most retired of lives, and not writing 
much until over fifty years of age, he has left a 
bofjy of poetry marked with his own gentle, affection- 
ate, humorous, and sometimes tragic genius, much of 
which has become classic in English. His best long 
poem, “The Task”, in blank verse, contains his most 
original work in the clear and simple descriptions of 
natural scenery. He also, like Gray, was one of the 
best of our letter- writers. George Crabbe (1754- 
1832) wrote nearly all his poetry in the heroic couplet, 
but used that form with more freedom than his con- 


in the century, and the first important poem devoted temporaries. Much of his work is of the sto^ kind, 
to natural description. Many new elements are found and some of his poems are like novels in verse. Though 
in it, too, such as the interest in the poor and the la- he chose a hackneyed form for his work, and though 
bouring class, and in lands beyond England, as well as all his sketches and stories tend to edification in a 
a new ^ling and affection for animals. In 1748, the didactic way, he is never dull, and his analysis of mo- 
year of his death, Thomson published his “Castle of tive and temperament and his realism are strangely 
Indolence ”, the best imitation of Spenser^s ver.w and modem in the antiquated setting of the heroic couplet, 
manner that exists, and this was another sign of His work deserves more notice than English readers 
change. There were many poems written in blank as a rule give to it. William Blake (1757-1827), the 
verse or in Spenserian stanza between this poet and fourth of these poets, is one of those geniuses who l)e- 
the work of Gray, whose contribution to the romantic long to no one time or place. Some of the simple and 
movement is seen perhaps most clearly in his transla- charming poems in his two best-known little volumes, 
tions from the Icelandic and Gaelic, where he opened “Songs of Innocence” and “Songs of Experience”, 


up a new field of subject-matter for the interest of 
readers and the use of poets. And Gray’s poems, 
small in quantity, but exquisitely finished, were not 
his only work; as a prose writer he gives us in his let- 
ters and journals first-hand and beautiful descriptions 


“Songs of Innocence” and “Songs of Experience”, 
might have been written by an Elizabethan, while his 
long mystical works in verse, not truly poetical, show 
him in the light of a dreamer whose dreams are rooted 
in some spintual reality which only a very few readers 
can discern with him. But his poetry, as a whole, 
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though flcarcelv heeded at all by the public of his own 
day, nas been found, as it has received more attention 
recently, to contain within itself the germs of many 
later developments of thought and feeline in society 
and literature. He WEts an en^aver and painter as 
well as a poet, and his work in these capacities cannot 
be neglected if one wishes to understand the character 
of his Mnius. 

Crabbe and Blake carry us on into the nineteenth 
century, but before their death Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge accomplished the first of their epoch-making 
work. With these two poets we enter upon the story 
of pur modem literature. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are still in some sense with us, as their predecessors of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu^ are not. All 
English modem poets are directly or indirectly influ- 
enced by them. They deliberately determined to be 
missionaries in poetry, and they accomplished a mi^ 
sion in the face of great discouragement and opposi- 
tion. The small volume of Lyrical Ballads pub- 
lished in 1798, when they were young men together 
under thirty, made a revolution in poetry and was the 
fulfilment of nearly all that the romantic writers had 
been trying half unconsciously to bring about. The 
“Ancient Mariner”, which opened the book, and the 
“Tintem Abbey Lines”, which closed it, to say noth- 
ing of the many successes and few failures widen fill up 
the space between, were alone enough to set up a poetic 
standard of Idgh and peculiar significance. In these 

oems there was accurate nature-description of the 

est kind, shot through with the poet’s own imagina- 
tion and feeling; there was love of, and interest in, 
vivid human life, regardless of class or country; there 
was weighty ethical matter without dullness. ^ It is 
perhaps in this seriousness with which life is viewed 
tiiat we find one of the key-notes of the poetical litera- 
ture of the later Victorian age. It has been said of 
William Wordsworth (1770-1850) that he wrote of 
“what is in all men”, and the leading ideas of his 
poetry arc indeed those in which all natural and sane 
numan beings can join. The healing and joy-giving 
power of nature, the strength, beauty, and pathos of 
the simplest human affections, more especially as seen 
in the less sophisticated men and women of the poorer 
classes in the country, may be realized by all. But 
Wordsworth had also a philosophy of nature and her re- 
lationship to human beings whicli was the foundation 
of all his teaching, and which he expounded in poem 
after poem, in passages often of very great beauty, and 
in much variety of style. It may be here noticed that 
Wordsworth's style varies more tlian the ordinary 
judgment gives him credit for. In his eagerness for 
freedom from conventional phrasing, he strove, as he 
himself tells us in his prose critical prefaces to the 
poems, for utter simplicity of language which to us at 
times seems bare and even puerile in its effect; but he 
is capable more than most of a richness of style and 
diction, especially in his blank verse, that is the very 
opposite of his own theory. lie has many styles, and 
no critical summing up of his manner is ever quite 
satisfactory to the Wordsworthian who realizes this. 

The poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 
does not represent the poet with anything like the 
same fullness as does that of Wordsworth. Those of 
Coleridge’s poems which are of the first order of poetry 
are few, but they are inimitable and perfect of their 
kind, and have a melody of peculiar witchery. Cole- 
ridge was a greater, wider genius than Wordsworth, 
and his deepest thoughts went into pedestrian prose. 
He has left only fragmentary work on philosophy and 
criticism behind him, but even that has affected and 
still affects the thought of our own time. Had Cole- 
ridge possessed the will-power and endurance of 
Wordsworth in addition to his own genius, no one can 
tell to what heights he might have attained. His 
career is a tragedy of character. 

On these two poets when young men, as well as on 


Southey and others, the altruistic philosophy of the 
French revolutionary movement had a profound 
effect, and in Wordsworth’s “Prelude” we may see to 
some extent the extraordinary and stimulating influ- 
ence of these ideas upon some of the young ana gener- 
ous English minds. But in spite of much that was 
true in it, the elements of error, inadequacy, and 
crudeness in this philosoplw became apparent, es- 
pecially in the course of the French Revolution, and a 
revulsion from it fell upon both Coleridge and Words- 
worth. Wordsworth alone of the two emerged from 
the trial unembittered — thanks to nature and to his 
sister Dorothy— -though how crucial to his life this 
crisis was he has himself told us. No one can properly 
understand the poetry of this time, nor of the follow- 
ing age of Shelley, Byron, and Keats, if he does not to 
some extent realize the high and generous hopes raised 
by the ideas of the Revolution in certain ardent minds 
in England. They saw countless evils and oppression in 
the social life of the time, and here, in the working out of 
the ideas of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, seemed 
a full remedy. The three poets just mentioned lived 
in the reaction from these hopes. Byron was embit- 
tered, partly from personal causes, and partly because 
of the state of the society in which he lived. He saw 
no redemption at hand. Shelley was fired by the 
revolutionary principles as he found them interpreted 
by the rationalism of Godwin, even while he snared, 
too, in the reaction caused by the excesses of France. 
Keats never entered into them at all, but turned by a 
sort of instinct away from the dreariness of life, as he 
saw it around him, to nature and l)eauty. 

But there is one great wTiter who was untouched 
either by the action or reaction of the revolutionary 
ferment. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) loved the 
past and believed in it, and to the end of his life he was 
conservative in religion and politics. In his novels 
and in much of his poetry he made pojrular those 
romantic elements in the life of the past which are 
more particularly associated with the Ages of Faith. 
Ills close and affectionate description of the Scottish 
scenery he loved so much was a strong influence in dt‘- 
veloping tlie care for nat ural scenery which has become 
one of the Icailing marks of the nineteenth century, 
llis poetry at its very best is found in many of liis 
short songs and ballads, and in detached passages of 
his longer poems, and it is verse not unw’orthy to l)e 
placed beside the finest romantic work of the time. 
But his best-known narrative poems— “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel”, “Mannion and “The Lady of 
the Lake”— have all through a great and special 
charm, and their style, clear, rapid, full of energy, to- 
gether with their almost faultless diction, make them 
worthy of their place among our classics. The popu- 
larity of Scott’s narrative pm'try w’as overshatlowed, 
however, by the narrative work of Lord Byron, but to 
our gain, since this led Scott to turn to another form of 
art and to produce “The Waverley Novels”. 

Of the three young poets of ^nius whose short lives 
accomplislied such remarkable poetic work, Loi^ 
Byron (1788-1824) is now perhaps the least influen- 
tial, though at the time hLs fame overshadowed everv 
other WTiter of verse. His extraordinarily vigorous 
satires,^ marked by his study of Popie, whose poetry he 
championed in a literary controversy of the time, are 
unique in the energy of their style and the strength 
and sting of their wit. It is unfortunate that a large 
l^rt of them are marred, for the ordinary reader, by 
their extreme voluptuousness. His verse tales of ro- 
mantic adventure are imaginative, but pall upon us by 
their tendency to sentimentality. His songs and oc- 
casional pieces, together with “Childe Harold”— parts 
of which have fine nature-description — show him in a 
niore apeeable poetic light. His many dramas are 
not truly dramatic, but are rather the outpour ng of 
nis own powerful mind seeking an outlet. If we are 
inclmed to take an anti-Byronic attitude, it is well to 
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remember, first, that his brilliant, undisciplined, pas- 
sionate work, though it never reacned the height of the 
noblest art, yet taught a lesson of force, vitality, and 
sincerity to an age which, in spite of its good, was 
marked by much artificiality, callousness^ and insin- 
cerity in both life and literature. He did this in a 
rude and melodramatic way, but he did it. And sec- 
ondly, let those who judge Byron's wild private career 
not forget to read the last poem that he wrote, and 
realize that a change of temper, aspiration towards 
nobler things, was awakening in him before he died. 

Keats and Shelley invite comparison; their differ- 
ence and their likeness are equally striking. They 
lived the same length of time, did all their work before 
thirty, dying young and with tragedy. Tliey left be- 
hind them poetry of the highest order — their lyrics are 
masterpieces — containing the promise of still finer 
work. They were the devoted lovers of lieautv. be- 
lieving in it as the supreme reality, and were in earnest 
over their art, both of them leaving behind grave 
poems expressing their imfinished, and therefore often 
unsatisfactory and misleading, philosophy of life. 
Each poet also has written remarkable prose. It is a 
great mistake to consider Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822) as the “ ineffectual angel" sketched by JVIatthew 
Arnold. He was quite half human, and not at all in- 
effectual. His most ethereal lyrics will be found to 
possess a basis of logical thought, while his prose writ- 
ings show him as a thinker quite capable of keeping 
the imagination in her place. There arc signs, too, in 
the development of his work that he was OTowing 
more and more capable of preserving the balance of 
the intellect and the imagination. The work that he 
accomplished in his short life is much and varied. 
Putting aside his early poems, there is the almost per- 
fect “ Adonais", the grave and beautiful lyrical drama 
of ^‘Prometheus Unbound", in which he states his 
hopes (not always well grounded and apparently anti- 
Christian, though he reverenced certain elements in 
Christianity) for the future of the world; there is a 
crowd of short and exquisite lyrics— the highest water- 
mark of English poetry of tliis kind — as well as the 
fateful and mystic “Triumph of Life", to say nothing 
of many others, and amongst them some fine dramatic 
work in blank verse. And he was only twenty-eight 
when he was drowned. Upon hLs errors of thought 
and of conduct we need not dwell. They are plain 
before us in his life. Outside his literary work, and, 
now and then intruding into it, a certain crudity of 
youth appears. But all he d(xjs and says is in good 
^aith, and for his errors he suffered bitterly during his 
short life. One of the noblest and most discerning of 
tributes ever paid to his genius has been lately pub- 
lished from the pen of the now well-known (Cholic 
poet, Francis Thompson. John Keats (1795-1821) 
accomplished less actual work, but had in him, it is 
generally allowed, greater potentiality of genius. He 
started fife handicapped in circiunstance and physical 
health, while he had no influence or following m his 
own short lifetime, and “ it is the copious perfection of 
work accomplished so early and under so many disad- 
vantages which is the wonder of biographers ". His 
odes on “The Nightingale", “A Grecian Um", and 
“Autumn" are supreme art. Some of his narrative 
poems are among the best of their kind and his frag- 
ment of “Hyperion" shows what he might have ac- 
complished had he lived to practise this grayer type of 
poetry. His fame, however, is now established, and 
nis poetic influence has been one of the strongest in 
the nineteenth century. 

After the death of Keats poetry seems for a time to 
have exhausted itself. There is little to chronicle ex- 
cept the chirpings of small poets until the great age of 
Victorian poetry opens with Tennyson and Browning. 
But, to fill up the early years of the centu^, there is 
fine work in prose. The great series of Sir Walter 
Scott*s novels extend from 1814 to 1831, and many 


smaller efficient writers are ran^d round this central 
figure. The wild enthusiasm with which the Waver- 
ley novels were received can perhaps never be renewed. 
A multitude of causes have tended to divert and dis- 
turb the public taste for these great books, and it now 
fluctuates sometimes farther from, sometimes nearer 
to, tfiem. But such work as hk is immortal, and 
regardless of human fluctuations, it will, and does, ap- 
peal always to a multitude of readers — gleamed or un- 
learned — whose mind and imagination are open to re- 
ceive the gifts of genius apart from the trend of fashion. 
Scott's novels are full of kindly humanity, of close and 
accurate drawing of many types of character, only to 
be equalled by Shakespeare or Chaucer, of wide and 
detailed historical knowledge, though, to Catholic re- 
gret, he never understood or adequately represented 
the (Church, handled magnificently with equal imagi- 
nation and sanity, so that age after age lives again, not 
only as the dry facts of history which have been 
brought laboriously together “bone to his bone", but 
as a living human world whose dwellers have been 
raised out of silence to their feet by the creative voice 
— “ an exceeding great army". Of Scott's work even 
more than of Chaucer's, we may say, with Drydcn, 
“Here is God’s plenty". 

Bcott died in 1832, and the Victorian age opened in 
literary faintness. Alfred Tennyson and Robert 
Browning were on the verge of the horizon, but it was 
not until 1840 or so that there came that dazzling re- 
vival of literature such as had not been seen since the 
Elizabethan age, and which in extent and swiftness of 
production eclipsed that age. Into the causes of this 
it is impossible here to enter. Tennyson and Brown- 
ing are leaders among the poets far into the century, 
while Elizabeth Barrett Browning makes a distant 
third. Tennyson and Browning are representative of 
the most important phases of the Victorian age, uni- 
versally acknowledged, though general opinion is still 
divided as to their relative merits. Both are artists 
of a high order, but Tennyson is the greater and more 
consistent. Both feel the importance, gravity, and 
interest of life. Both take a religious view of life and 
have that spirit of reverence which is lacking in many 
of their followers. Both believe in their mission to 
call men to forsake materialism, and each, in his own 
particular way, is a lover of natural l>eauty. Brown- 
ing's sympathies are, in a sense, wider than Tenny- 
son's, but Tennyson's feeling goes deeper, perhaps, on 
the great religious and moral questions than Brown- 
ing's. 

If wc are still too near Tennyson and Browning to be 
able to form a true estimate of them, we are even less 
able to judge the writers of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The numerous stress of literature 
become bewildering to follow. We distinguish before 
the end of the career of the two greatest poets the fine 
but smaller figures of Rossetti, William Morris, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and others, doing work of true genius 
though not all of equal power. None of them, how- 
ever, have the vivid inspirations of great, impelling, 
impersonal ideas such as filled Wordsworth and Shel- 
ley. The note of melancholy and uncertainty con- 
cerning life and its meaning and the future beyond 
this life, is always more or less there in undertone. 
The optimism of "Browning and the faith of Tennyson 
are not to be found, but their love of beauty is fervent 
and stimulating. 

In the last quarter of the century poetry has taken 
on many strange and sometimes l)eautiful forms. A 
high level of excellence has prevailed on the whole. 
Poets of remarkable promise and achievement have 
appeared. Amongst these, Francis Thompson (1859- 
1907), in the opinion of most, takes the commanding 
place. The appreciation of him by well-known and 
most able critics has been extraordinarily unanimous 
and unstinted. He seems “ to have reached the peaks 
of Parnassus at a bound". He has been compared 
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with almost every great previoiis English poet, and 
whatever may be the more balanced verdict of the fu- 
ture, his poetic immortality is assured. And his 
Catholic religion was his deepest inspiration. 

The prose which grew up around the greatest Vic- 
torian poetiy was worthy of its company. A brilliant 
group of writers as well as of thinkers in many spheres 
of knowledge and art appeared, and in this respect the 
age has surpassed the Elizabethan. The develop- 
ment of the novel is the most distinguishing mark of 
Victorian prose literature. Dickens and Thackeray 
follow upon Scott, with a host of other novelists, men 
and women, of va^ing grades of power, who come up 
to our own day. Graver forms of literature also have 
been many and splendid. There are the essayists, with 
Lamb and Hazlitt as the chief; the historians with 
Macaulay and Carlyle, Froude, Freeman, and Green; 
Ruskin, with his immense and varied work upon art, 
economics, and the conduct of life, and whose influ- 
ence, all for good, in spite of the v^aries of literary 
taste, is still strong and growing. The enormous ex- 
tent and range of theological literature is a reinarkable 
feature of the last fifty years, and here the writings of 
John Henry Newman (q. v.) stand out as a supreme 
'literary glory’'. Newman touched poetry with 
imagination, grace, and skill, but it is bv his prose that 
he is recognized as a great master of English style. 
While all critics agree that the Apologia” is a master- 
piece, and that “ nothing he wrote in prose or verse is 
superfluous”, there is some difference of opinion as to 
the respective literary values of his earlier and later 
work . R. H . Hutton, however, one of his acutest non- 
Catholic critics, considers that “ in irony, in humour, 
in imaginative force, the writings of the later portions 
of his career far surpass those of his theological ap- 
prenticeship”. 

Catholic writers are now many. After long years of 
repression they have their full freedom in the arena of 
literature, and there is more than a promise that when 
the history of the twentieth century comes to be writ- 
ten many Catholic names will be found in the highest 
places on the roll of honour. 

K. M. Warren. 

England, Established Church of. See Angli- 
canism. 

England, John, first Bishop of Charleston, South 
Carolina, U. S. A.; b. 23 September, 1786, in Cork, 
Ireland; d. at Charleston, 11 April, 1842. He was 
educated in Cork until his fifteenth year, was then 
taught privately for two years, and entered Carlow 
College, 31 August, 1803. In his nineteenth year 
he began to deliver catechetical instructions in the 
parish chapel and zealously instructed the soldiers 
in garrison at Cork. He also established a female re- 
formatory together with male and female poor schools. 
Out of these schools grew the Presentation Convent. 
He was ordained priest in Cork, 10 October, 1809, and 
was appointed lecturer at the cathedral. Wherever 
he preached people thronged to hear him. Pending 
the opening of the Magdalen Asylum he maintained 
and ministered to many applicants. In the same year 
he published the Religious Repertory”, established 
a circulating library in the parish of St. Mary, Shandon, 
and attended the city jail. In the elections of 1812 
he fearlessly exerted his influence, maintaining that, 
"in vindicating the political rights of his country- 
men. he was but asserting their liberty of conscience ”, 
In the same year he was appointed president of the 
new diocesan College of St. Mary, where he taught theol- 
ogy. In 1814 he vigorously and successfully assailed 
with tongue and pen the insidious Veto measure which 
threatened disaster to the Church in Ireland. Next 
to O'Connell's his influence was the ^atest in the 
agitation which culminated in Catholic Emancipation, 
help this cause he founded ” The Chronicle '^which 
he continued to edit until he left Ireland. In 1817 he 


was appointed parish priest of Bandon. (The bigotry 
and prejudice of this city at that time may be con- 
jectured from the inscription over its gates: 

Jew or Atheist may enter here, but not a Papist. ) 
In spite of the prejudices which he found there, he 
soon conciliateci men of every sect and party. 

He was consecrated Bishop of Charleston at Cork, 
21 Sept., 1820, and refused to take the customary oath 
of allegiance to the British Government, declanng his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States as 
soon as possible. He arrived in Charleston 30 Dec., 
1820. (fonditions were most uninviting and unprom- 
ising in the new diocese, which consisted of the three 
States of South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
The Catholics were scattered in little groups over these 
States. The meagre number in Charleston consisted 
of very poor immigrants from Ireland and ruined refu- 
gees from San Domini and their servants. In 1832, 
after twelve years of labour, Bishop England esti- 
mated the Catho- 
lics of his diocese 
at eleven thou- 
sand souls: 7500 
in South Carolina, 

3000 in Georgia, 
and 500 in North 
Carolina. South 
Carolina was 
settled as a royal 
province by the 
Lords Proprietors, 
who brought with 
them the religion 
of the Established 
Church, and it was 
only in 1790 that 
enactments im- 
posing religious 
disabilities were 
expunged from 
the constitution of 
the new State. Religious and social antecedents and 
traditions, and the resultant public opinion, were 
unfavourable, if not antagonistic, to the growth of 
Catholicism. The greatest need was a sufficient num- 
ber of Catholic clergy. This sparsely settled section, 
with scattered and impoverished congregations, had 
not heretofore attracted many men of signal merit and 
ability. Bishop England faced these unfavourable con- 
ditions in a brave and determined spirit. The day after 
his arrival he assumed formal charge of his see, and 
almost immediately issued a pastoral and set out on 
his first visitation of the three States comprising his 
diocese. No bishop could be more regular and con- 
stant in these visitations. He went wherever he 
heard there was a Catholic, organized the scattered little 
flocks, ministered to their spiritual needs, appointed 
persons to teach catechism, and wherever possible 
urged the building of a church. During these visita- 
tions he preached in halls, court houses. State houses, 
and in chapels and churches of Protestant sects, some- 
times at the invitation of the pastors. When in 
Charleston he preached at least twice every Sunday 
and delivered several courses of lectures besides vari- 
ous addresses on special occasions. He successfully 
advocated before the Legislature of South Carolina 
tl^ granting of a charter for his diocesan corporation, 
which had been strongly opposed through the machi- 
nations of the disaffected trustees. In 1826 he deliv- 
ered, by invitation, an eloquent discourse before the 
Congress of the United States. It was the first time 
a Catholic priest was so honoured. He was chiefly in- 
rtrumental in having the First Provincial Council of 
Baltimore conven^, and pending this, formulated a 
constitution for his diocese defining its relations to 
civil and canon law. This was incorporated by the 
btate and adopted by the several congregations. He 
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also organized conventions of representative clergy 
and laity in each of the States in his diocese, to meet 
annually. In 1840 these were merged into one gen- 
eral convention. He held a synod of the clergy, 21 
Nov., 1831, and in 1832 established a seminary and 
Colley under the name of “The Philosophical and 
Classical Seminary of Charleston*', hoping with the 
income from the collepate department to maintain 
the seminary. Notwithstanding his many and vari^ 
duties he devoted himself to this institution as teacher 
of classics and professor of theology. Organized 
bigotry soon assailed it, reducing the attendance from 
one hundred and thirty to thirty; but he continued 
and it became the alma mater of many eminent lay- 
men and apostoli^riests. In the words of Chancellor 
Kent, “Bishop England revived classical learning 
in South Carolina”. In 1822 he organized and in- 
corporated a Book Society to be established in each 
congregation, and in the same year his indefatigable 
energy and zeal led him to establish the “ United States 
Catholic Miscellany”, the first distinctively Catholic 
newspaper published in the United States. It con- 
tinue to be published until 1861 and is a treasury 
of instructive and edifying reading. He also com- 

S iled a catechism and prepared a new edition of the 
lissal in English with an explanation of the Mass. 
He was an active member of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of Charleston, assisted in organizing the Anti- 
duelling Society, and strenuously opposed Nullification 
in a community where it was vehemently advocated. 
His intense loyalty to his faith led him into several 
controversies whicn he conducted with a dignity and 
charity that commanded the respect of his opponents 
and elicited touching tributes from some of them at 
his death. 

In 1830 he established in Charleston the Sisters of 
Our Lady of Mercy “to educate females of the mid- 
dling class of society; also to have a school for free col- 
ored girls, and to give religious instruction to female 
slaves : they will also devote themselves to the service of 
the sick Subsequently their scope was enlarged, and 
branch houses were established at Savannah, Wilming- 
ton, and Sumter. In 1834 he further promoted educa- 
tion and charity by the introduction of the Ursulines. 
In 1835 Rt. Rev. William Clan^ arrived from Ire- 
land as the coadjutor of Bishop England, but, after a 
year's dissatisfied sojourn, he requested and obtained 
a transfer to another field. Bishop England had orig- 
inally asked for the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Paul C'ullen, then rector of the Irish College, Rome 
(afterwards the first Irish cardinal), as his coadjutor. 

A striking phase of Bishop England's apostolic 
character was manifested in his spiritual care of the 
negroes. He celebrated an early Mass in the cathe- 
dral for them every Sunday and preached to them at 
this Mass and at a Vesper service. He was accus- 
tomed to deliver two afternoon sermons; if unable to 
deliver both, he would disappoint the rich and cul- 
tured who flocked to hear him, and preach to the poor 
ignorant Africans. In the epidemics of those days be 
exhibited great devotion to the sick, while his priests 
and the Sisters of Mercy volunteered their services in 
the visitations of cholera and yellow fever. His per- 
sonal poverty was pitiable. He was known to have 
walked the streets of Charleston with the bare soles of 
his feet to the ground. Several times the excessive 
fatigue and exposure incurred in his visitations and 
ministrations prostrated him, and more than once he 
was in dar^r of death. Twice he visited Hayti as 
Apostolic Delegate. In 1823 he was asked to take 
charge of East Florida and, having been given the 
powers of vicar-general, made a visitation of that 

territory. . , , i 

In the interests of his impoverished diocese he 
visited the chief towns and cities of the Union, crossed 
the ocean four times, sought aid from the Holy Father, 
the Propaganda, the Leopoldine Society of Vienna, 


and made appeals in Ireland, England, France, Italy, 
wherever he could obtain money, vestments, or books. 
After Easter, in 1841, he visited Europe for the last 
time. On the long and boisterous return voyam there 
was much sickness, and he became seriously ill through 
his constant attendance on others. Though very weak, 
notwithstanding, on his arrival in Philadelphia, he 
preach^ seventeen nights consecutively, also four 
nights in Baltimore. With his health broken and his 
strength almost exhausted, he promptly resumed his 
duties on his return to Charleston, where he died, sin- 
cerely mourned by men of every creed and every 
party. His apostolic zeal, saintly life, exalted char- 
acter, profound learning, and matchless eloquence 
made him a model for Catholics and an ornament of 
his order. 

Most of his writings were given to the public 
through the columns of the “United States Catholic 
Miscellany ”, in the publication of which he was aided 
by his sister, a woman of many-sided ability and 
talents. His successor. Bishop Reynolds, collected 
his various writings, which were published in five vol- 
umes at Baltimore, in 1849. A new edition, edited 
by Archbishop S. B. Messmtr of Milwaukee, was pub- 
lished at Cleveland in 1908. 

Reynolds, The Works of the Rt. Rev. John England, 5 vols. 
(Baltimore, 1849 ; Cleveland ed. Mesamtr, 1908) ; Shea, Hist. 
Cath. Ch. in U. S. (New York, 1889-92); O'Gorman. A Hist, 
of the R. C. Ch. in U. S (New York, 1895): Clarke, Livee of 
the Deceased Bishops (New York, 1872); Catholic Miscellany 
(Charleeton, April, 1842) files; Reubs, Biog. Cycl. Cath. Hier- 
archy of U. S. (Milwaukee, 1898); The Messenger (New York, 
1892), 370-74; Ihid (1890). 769-82; Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., 
Records (Philadelphia, March-,! une, 1895); Read, Sketch of 
Bishop England; O’Connell, Catholicity in the Carolinas and 
Virginia*, Moran in The Sewn Hills Magazine (Dublin, June. 

1^7). p, L. Duffy. 

Englefleld, Felix, a Franciscan friar, d. 1767. He 
w^as the younger son of Henry Englefield of White 
Knights, Reading, and Catherine, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Poole of London. His elder brother, Henry, suc- 
ceeded their cousin Charles as sixth baronet in 1728. 
It is uncertain whether his own baptismal name was 
Charles or Francis. He joined the Franciscans at 
Douai and was ordained there, probably about 1732, 
when he was approved for preaching and hearing con- 
fessions. He had been teaching philosophy there bi^ 
fore ordination, and from 1734 to 1746 he taught 
theolo^. In 1744 and 1745 he was titular guardian of 
York, but remained in residence at Douai. From 1746 
to 1749 he acted as definitor, and at the end of that 
period was in England, for in March, 1749, he was sent 
to Rome on behalf of his own order and other regulars 
to procure the repeal of the papal decree of 1745 regu- 
lating the relations between the vicars Apostolic and 
the regulars. In this he failed, as Benedict XIV sup- 
ported the vicars Apostolic by the “Rules of the Eng- 
lish Mission”, issu^ in 1753. In 1749 Father Felix 
was titular guardian of Oxford, and in the following 
year he attended the general chapter at Rome in place 
of the provincial. Father Ihomas Holmes, who was 
too infirm to undertake the journey. In 17^-1751 he 
was titular guardian of Greenwich; custos 1752-1755, 
and finally, on 19 Aug., 1755, he was elected provin- 
cial and held that office till 1758, living for part of the 
time at Horton in Gloucestershire. While provincial 
he drew up a valuable list of all the Franciscans then 
(1758) in England, with their addresses. Father Thad- 
deus, O.F.M. (op. cit. inf., p. 14) states that he was the 
reputed author of the “Miraculous Powers of the 
Church of Christ”, published anonymously in 1756. 
But this was really written by William Walton, after- 
wards Vicar Apostolic of the Northern District, whose 
name appears on the title-page of a subseiiuent issue. 
Father Englefield died probably at Douai, though one 
account Bays he was on tne English mission at the time. 

Kirk, Biographies of Eighteenth Century Cathohest (lx>ndon, 
1908); Gillow, BM. iHct. Eng. Cath. (London, 1886), II, 169; 
Tbaddbus, Franciscans in England, 1600-tH50 (London, 1898). 

Edwin Burton. 
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Xnglefieldi Sir Henry Charles, Bart., antiquary 
and scientist, b. 1752; d. 21 March, 1822. He was the 
eldest son of Sir Henry Engleheld, sixth baronet, by 
his second wife, Catherine, daughter of Sir Charles 
Bucke, Bart. His father, who was the son of Henry 
Engleheld, of White Knights near Reading, had in 
1728 succeeded to the title and the Engelheld estates 
at Wooton Basset, Wilts: so that Henry Charles in- 
herited both White Knights and Wooton Basset on 
the death of his father, 25 May, 1780. He was never 
married and devoted his entire life to study. In 1778 
at the early age of twenty-six he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and in the following year Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. For many years he was 
vice-president of the latter, and succeeded the Marquess 
Townshend as president. Owing, however, to his 
being a Catholic, objection was taken to his re-election, 
and ne was replaced by the Earl of Aberdeen. Under 
his direction the society produced between 1797 and 
1813 the series of engntvings of English cathedrals, to 
which series ho contributea the dissertations on Dur- 
ham, Gloucester, and Exeter. In 1781 Englefield 
joined the Dilettanti Society and acted as its secretary 
for fourteen years. Besides his antiquarian studies, 
which resulted in many contributions to ^'Archse- 
ologia'*, he carried on research in chemistry, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and geology. His “ Discovery of a 
Lake from Madder*' won for him the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts. He took no part in public life, owing 
to Catnolic disabilities, but was intimate with ("harles 
James Fox, and his cheerful temperament and viva- 
cious conversation won him many friends. His por- 
trait was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and two 
bronze medals were struck l>earing his likeness. 

In Catholic affairs Englefield took a prominent part, 
being elected in 1782 a member of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, formed by the laity for the promotion of 
Catholic interests, a body which subs^uently found 
itself in conflict with the vicars Apostolic. In the early 
stages of this dispute he was one of the moving spirits 
and contributed the pamphlet, mentioned below, in 
answer to Dr. Horsley, tne Anglican prelate. The 
latter afterwards became the friend of the Catholics, 
and it was through his influence that the Catholic 
Relief Bill of 1791 was modified to suit the r^uire- 
ments of the bishops. Throughout the dispute Engle- 
field took an independent line, and at times went 
rather far in his opposition to the vicars Apostolic, as 
in 1792, when he was prepared to move a strong resolu- 
tion at the general meeting of English ('atholics. He 
was dissuaded at the last moment by the three who un- 
dertook to act as "Gentlemen Mediators" between the 
two parties. During his latter years his eyesight failed ; 
he died at his house, Tilney St., London, the baronetcy 
thereupon becoming extinct. His works are: "Tables 
of the Apparent Places of the Comet of 1661 ** (London, 
1788); "Letter to the Author of ^The Review of the 
Case of the Protestant Dissenters'" (liondon, 1790); 
"On the Determination of the Orbits of Comets" 
^London, 1793); "A Walk Through ^uthaMton" 
(Southampton, 1801) ; " Description of a New Transit 
Instrument, Improve by Sir H. Englefield" (London, 
1814); "The Andrian, a Verse Translation from Ter- 
ence" (London, 1814); "Description of the Principal 
Beauties, Antiquities and Geological Phenomena of 
the Isle of Wight", with engravings from his own 
drawings, and a portrait (London, 1816); "Observa- 
tions on the Probable Consequences of the Demolition 
of London Brid^ ' ' (London, 1821). Gillow has printed 
(op. cit. inf.) a list of papers contributed to the trans- 
actions of the Society of Antiquaries, Royal Society, 
Royal Institution, Society of Arts, and the Linnaean 
Society, as well as to "Nicholson's Journal" and "Til- 
lock's Philosophical Magazine". 

Annual Register (London, 1822), LXIV; Mobes, A Collection 
of Votes Formed bv Sir H. Englefield (Fjondon, 1819), with por- 
tmit; SOTREBT. Lift cf Sir H. Englefield (London, 1819); Inr.M, 
Memorial Dedioaied to the Society of Dilettanti (London, 1822); 


Gillow, BM, Diet, Eng. Cath. 

in Diet. Nat. Biog. (London, 1889), XVII; Wabd. The Down of 
Calholic Emaneij^ton (London, 1909). 

Edwin Burton. 


English College, The, in Rome. — I. Foundation. 
— Some historians (e. g., Dodd, II, 168, following 
Polydore Vergil, Harpsfield, Spelman, etc.) have 
traced the origin of the English College back to the 
Saxon school founded in Rome by Ina, King of the 
West Saxons, in 727. To an antiauity so great, how- 
ever, the college, venerable though it be, has no just 
claim. It dates from about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when the Hospice of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury was founded. This hospice owed its es- 
tablishment to the jubilees, which brought pilgrims to 
the Holy City from every country of Europe. Those 
who arrived from England in 1350 to perform their 
devotions, Wnd it difficult to obtain suitable accom- 
modation. This suggested an institution, national in 
character, where English pilgrims might receive shelter 
and hospitality- The archives of the English College 
seem to point to the establishment of a guild of lay- 
men, winch acquired certain property in the Via Mon- 
serrato, the principal persons who took part in the 
transactions being John Shepherd and Alice his wife, 
who devoted themselves and their fortunes to the 
service of the pilgrims in the hospice, and William 
(chandler, chamberlain, Robert de Pinea, syndic, and 
John Williams, officials of the community and society 
of the English of the city. The deeds show tliat the 
property in question was acquired in the year 1.362, 
which therefore may be taken as the date of the founda- 
tion of the hospice. But from the time of Henry VIII 
the hospice began to decline. After the perswution 
had broken out anew under Elizabeth, many of the 
clergy went into exile. Some of those who found 
their way to Rome were received into the hospice, 
and formed a permanent community therein. During 
Dr. William Allen's visit to Rome in 1576, it was ar- 
ranged with Pope Gregory XIII that a college should 
be founded there for the education of priests for the 
English Mission. As soon as he returned to Douai 
(30 July, l.'S76) he sent ten students to Rome to form 
the nucleus of the new college; six more went in 1577, 
and again six in 1578. Dr. Grego^ Martin, writing 
on 26 May, 1578, to Father Campion, tells him that 
twenty-six students are living either in the hospice it- 
self or in the house next door, which has internal com- 
munication with the hospice (Douai Diaries, Appen- 
dix, p. 316). Indeed, the Pope had already aeter- 
mined to convert the hospice into a seminary; and at 
Christmas, 1578, "There came out a Breve from the 
Popes Holines comanding all the ould (Tiaplines to 
depart within 15 dayes, and assiming all the rents of 
the Hospitall unto the use of the Seinmaiy, which was 
presently obayed by the said Priests'* (Eather Per- 
sons's Memoirs: Catholic Record Society, II, 144). 
Unfortunately, however. Cardinal Morone, the Protec- 
tor of England, and therefore also of the College, ap- 
pointed as its rector Dr. Clenock, the warden of tne 
hospice, who was assisted by two Jesuit Fathers as 
prefect of Studies and procurator. Dr, Gr^ory Mar- 
tin, again writing to Father Campion, 18 Feb., 1579 
(from Reims), informs him that there are in the col- 
lege in Rome "at the present moment forty-two of 
our students, most of whom are divines, one rector, 
three fathers of your Society, and six servants. They 
live in the hospital and the adjoining house. The rev- 
enues of the hospital Imve been transferred to the 
seminary, except what is ^required for the entertain- 
ment of the pilgrims'* (Douai Diaries, Iviii, and Ap- 
pendix, p. 319), However, internal ^ssensions soon 
arose. Most of the students of the college were, of 
English; but there were also seven or eight 
Welshmen, for no natioul distinction was made be- 
tween the Cambrian ana the Saxon, all being consid- 
ered as English for the purposes of the institution. 
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The Welsh rector was accused of favouring his fellow- 
countrymen; and finally the English students broke 
out into open mutiny. Thev petitioned the Holy 
Father that the college should oe entrusted to the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and declared that they 
would rather leave the college than remain under Dr. 
Clenock. 

The students were ordered by the Cardinal Protec- 
tor to submit under pain of expulsion; but they pre- 
ferred to go, and be^n to make preparations for the 
journey back to Douai and Reims, or to England. 
Much sympathy, however, was shown for them in 
Rome, and, intercession being made with the Pope on 
their behalf, they were reinstated in the college after 
two days, and their petition was wanted. Dr. (Hen- 
ock was removed from the rectorship and the govern- 
ment of the college handed over to the Jesuits, the 
famous Father Rooert Persons being given temporary 
charge till the appointment of the first permanent 
Rector, Father Alphonsus Agazzari, on 23 April, 1579. 
This day is the real birthday of the English College 
in Rome; for on this day the Bull of Foundation was 
signed by Pope Gregory XIII; on this day the stu- 
dents took the oath to lead an ecclesiastical life, and 
proceed to England when it should seem good to their 
superiors; and on this day the College Register begins. 
The Bull, however, was not published till 23 Dec., 
1580. Under this date, the entry occurs in the Col- 
lege Annals {Liber Ruber) ^ II, 12; of which the follow- 
ing is the translation: ‘^a.d. 1580, on the 23rd of De- 
cember, to the praise and glory of the most Holy Trin- 
ity and of St. Thomas the Martyr, was expedited the 
Bull of the Foundation of this College, which, though 
it was granted by Pope Gregory XIII in April last 
year, did not reach our hands before the above date, 
and in w^hich, as besides many faculties and spiritual 
and temporal favours all the goods of the English 
Hospice were united with the College, we received pos- 
session of them on the 29th. Dec., which is dedicated 
to St, Thomas the Martyr: and although it does not 
explicitly appear in the Bull, yet the Pope declared 
by word of mouth that this College was bound to re- 
ceive and maintain the English pilgrims according to 
the statutes of the said Hospice. This Bull has l^en 
deposited in the College Archives.** 

Thus the English C’ollege, the oldest but two of all 
the national colleges of Rome (the German (.'ollege 
and the Greek College), was launched on its ca- 
reer, the number of students at the time in the college 
being fifty, a number which later rose to seventy-five. 
That the college did its work efficiently, and fulfilled 
the purpose for which it was founded, is abundantly 
attestea by the lists of names of the priests sent into 
the mission-field, and especially by the roll of its mar- 
tyrs. During the period 1682-1694, under the Car- 
mnal Protector Howard, O.P., the greater part of the 
college was rebuilt. 

The eighteenth century was a period of decline. 
Contrary to the original constitutions of the college, 
boys were admitted for the course of humanities, ana 
some even, of very tender years, for more elementary 
studies. In August, 1773, the Society of Jesus was 
suppressed, and the administration of the college W£W 
handed over to Italian secular priests. During this 
period the students were ill-treated, the college was 
mismanaged, and a large portion of the archives sold 
for waste-paper. “At the time of the suppres^on, 
the number of Students was reduced to four divines, 
three philosophers, and three grammarians ... Of 
those divines and philosophers, only three were or- 
dained priests at Rome, and two at Douay; and the 
whole number of those ordained at Rome from 1775 to 
the year 1798, a period of 23 years, did not exceed 
seven, and of those, two never performed any mission- 
ary duties, and the third bdt for a short time. In 
that same period four died in the College, and 34, if not 
more, quitted the house re infectal — Six, however, 


afterwards pursued their studies in other Colleges, and 
were ordained priests.’* (Catholic Magazine, 1832, 
pp. 359^360.) Bishop Challoner, and afterwards the 
three vicars Apostolic, Bishops James and Thomas 
Talbot and Matthew Gibson, entreated the Pope to 
restore the college to its first administrators, the Eng- 
lish secular clergy; and finally, on 12 April, 1783, the 
Congregation otPropaganda answered that when the 
rectorship fell vacant, an English priest might be ap- 
pointed to the post. Cardinm Braschi, the Protector, 
wrote to Bishop Douglas on 4 November, 1797, in- 
forming him that the rector was about to resign, and 
requesting him to choose, in consultation with Mgr. 
(afterwards Cardinal) Erskine, an English priest for 
the office. But before this could be done, the French 
had invaded Rome, the college was seized and sup- 
pressed, and the students sent to England. On the 
30th of July, 1814, (-ardinal Litta, Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, wrote to Bishop Poynter, vicar Apostolic of the 
London District, informing him that the college was 
about to be reopened, and enquiring about the fitness 
of the Rev. Stephen Green, who had been recom- 
mended by Bishop Milner for the rectorship. But 
Father Green died, and other obstacles arose, and 
nothing more was done for three years. Then Car- 
dinal Consalvi, Secretary of State, acting as protector 
of the college, directed the English vicars Apostolic to 
select a priest for rector, and to send him to Rome at 
once. They chose the Rev. Robert Gradwell, who 
received his appointment on 8 March, 1818. Ten stu- 
dents, among whom was the future cardinal, Nicholas 
Wiseman, arrived in the following December. Thus 
the English College began to live again, and continued 
to flourish in its career of usefulness to the Church in 
England. 

II. Bcholastic Statits. — In the Bull of Founda- 
tion, Gregory XIII confers on the college the privi- 
leges and rights of a university with the power ot con- 
ferring the degrees of Bachelor, Licentiate, Doctor, 
and Master in Arts and Divinity. The students, 
from the beginning, attended the lectures of the Ro- 
man College, and then during the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus, at the University of St. Apollinare 
(the Roman Seminary). They returned, however, to 
the Roman College, or Gregorian University, in 1855, 
and still attend it, taking its degrees in philosophy and 
theology, as the Englisli College does not exercise its 
faculty of conferring degrees. The college is imme- 
diately subject to the Holy See, which is represented 
by a cardinal protector. The immediate superiors are 
the rector, appointed by the pope on the recommenda- 
tion of the English hierarchv, and vice-rector, ap- 
pointed by the rector. The first rector. Dr. Maurice 
(Uenock (1578-9), belonged to the English secular 
clergy. The Jesuits took the reins of government in 
1579, and held them for one hundred and ninety-four 
years. Three of their rectors were Italians, and the 
rest English, the last being Wm. Hothersall, who, on 
the suppression of the society, handed the collegjB over 
to Italian secular priests. From the restoration in 
1818 the rectors have always been chosen from the 
English secular clergy. The colle^ has the privilege 
of extra-parochiality, the rector being parish-priest 
for all its members, and exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the cardimd vicar and other ordinaries and 
tribunals. 

III. Illustrious Students. — Among the names of 
those included on the college lists, who have laid down 
their lives for the Faith, and the supremacy of the 
Holy See, six have been l>eatified, and thirty-six de- 
clared Venerable. The former are, Ralph vSherwin, 
John Shert, Luke Kirby, Laurence Richardson {vere 
Johnson), William Lacy, and William Hart. Shert 
was the first missionary priest from the college to enter 
England. The Venerables are: George Haydock, 
Thomas Hemerford, John Munden, John Lowe, Rob- 
ert Morton, Richard Leigh, Christopher Buxton, Ed- 
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ward James, Christopher Ba(y)les, Edmund Duke, 
Eustace White, Poliaore Plasden (Palmer), Thomas 
Pormont, Joseph Lampton, John Cornelius, S.J., Jolm 
Ineram. Robert Southwell, S,J., Henry Walpole, S.J., 
Edward Thwing, Robert Middleton, Thomas Tich- 
borne, Robert Watkinson (Wilson), Edward Old- 
come, S.J., John Roberts, O.S.B., Richard Smith 
(New^rt), John Almond, John Thules, John Lascclles 
{vere Lockwood), Edward Morgan (John Singleton), 
Henry Morse (alias Claxton), S.J., Brian Cansficld, 
S.J,, John Woodcock {aliaa Farrington), O.F.M., 
Edward Mico {alias Baines), Anthony Turner {alias 
Ashby), S.J., John Wall {alias Marsh), O.F.M., and 
David Lewis {alias Charles Baker), S.J. The cause of 
beatification of the following, who all died in prison, 
has not yet been introduced: Roche Chaplain, James 
Lomax, Martin Sherson, John Brushford, John Harri- 
som and Edward Turner. 

The famous Father Robert Persona was rector of 
the college in 1588, and again from 1598 till his death 
in 1610. Father Muzio Vitellesclii, afterwards Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus, held the rectorship from 
1592 to 1594, and again from 1597 to 1598. Cardinal 
Wiseman went to the college as a student in 1818, be- 
came rector in 1828, and was made bishop in 1840. 
The English College may claim as teachers the great 
Jesuit theologians of the Roman College: Bellarmine, 
Suarez, Yasquez, in the distant past; and in modem 
times Perrone, Franzelin, Ballerini, Billot. 

IV. Influence on the Church in England. — The 
college shares with Douai and the other continental 
seminaries, the honour of having kept alive the lamp 
of the Faith in England during the dark days of perse- 
cution. Without these colleges the supply of priests 
for the English Mission would have entirely failed. 
Moreover, the college in Rome was for Englisn Catho- 
lics a connecting link with the centre and Head of 
Christendom; and the missionaries sent thence 
formed a visible and tangible bond of union with that 
Holy Sec for the supremacy of which the faithful in 
En^and were suffering so much. When we turn to 
the nineteenth century, it suffices to mention the name 
of Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman, the “Man of Provi- 
dence”, who had the greatest share in the work of the 
re-establishment of the Catholic Hierarchy in England 
in 1850, and, as its head, by his genius reconciled the 
English people to what they at first regarded as a 
“Papal Aggression”. It was he who put the Church 
in Englandon a firm basis, and, under God, whom we 
have to thank for the “Secona Spring”. But Wise- 
man was not alone. Of the rectors of the nineteenth 
century, all but two were made bishops, and in every 

g art of the country the English College alumni may 
e found in positions of responsibility, vicars-gcneral, 
canons, and especially professors of the ecclesiastical 
colleges and seminaries, whence the purity of the 
Roman Faith is diffused throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The Diary of (he English CoUege (1579-1783): published in 
English by Foley, S.J., Records <4 the English Province of the 
Soct^y of Jesus (London, 1880), Vl. The title of the original 
MS. ifl Annates CoUegtt, Pars I., Nomina Alumnorum (i. e. the 
College Register), and Annales Collegii, Pars II (the real Diary). 
Foley’s version is sometimes inaccurate and defective in both 
the transcript and the translation, nameshaving been omit(<ed 
from the Register without any indication of such omission; 
Catholic Rbcoud Society, Miscellanea, II (London, 1906), 
The Memoirs of Father Robert Persons, S.J.; Dodd, Church His- 
tory of England, Tierney ed. (London, 1839), II and III, with 
documents in the ^pendioes; Knox, Records of the English 
Catholics, /, Douai Diaries (London, 1878); II, The Letters and 
Memorials of WiUiam, Cardinal Allen (Ijondon, 1882); The 
Catholic Mc^zine (Birmingham, 1832); Various letters, relat- 
ing principally to the period 1773-1818; and A Short Account of 
the English College in Rome: probably by Dr. Gradwell, rec- 
tor, 1818-1828; Challonbr, Memoirs of Missionary Priests 
(Dwby, 1843): Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs (London, 
1905), and WiUiam Cardinal Allen (London, 1908); Wiseman, 
ReeoUeetiona of the Last Four Popes (London, 1858); Ward, 
XAfe of Cardinal Wiseman (London, 1897); Croke, Dublin Re- 
view (July and October, 1898), and in the Atti del Congresso 
intemaz. di Scienze star, (Rome, 1903), The National English 
Institutions of Rome during the Fourteenth Century; Gillow, 


Bioff. Diet, of the Eng. Oath.; Babtou, I)«H’ Xetoria deUa Com- 
pagnia di Giesu, U InghiUerra (Rome, 1667). 

Charles J. Cronin. 

English Confessors and Mart3rr8 (1534-1729). — 
Though the resistance of the English ^ a people to the 
Reformation compares very badly with the resistance 
offered by several other nations, the example given by 
those who did stand firm is remarkably interesting and 
instructive. (1) They suffered the extreme penalty 
for maintaining the unity of the Church and the su- 
premacy of the Apostolic See, the doctrines most im- 
pugned by the Reformation in all lands and at all 
times. (2) They maintained their faith almost en- 
tirely by the most modern methods, and they were the 
first so to maintain it, i. e. by education of the clergy in 
seminaries, and of (Catholic youth in colleges, at the 
risk, and often at the cost, of life. (3) The tyranny 
they had to withstand was, as a rule, not the sudden 
violence of a tyrant, but the continuous oppression of 
laws, sanctioned by the people in Parliament, passed 
on the specious plea of political and national necessity, 
and operating for centuries with that almost irresisti- 
ble force which the law acquires when acting for gen- 
erations in conservative and law-abiding countries. 
(4) The study of their cai^s and their acts is easy. 
The number of martyrs is many; their trials are 
spread over a long time. We have in many cases the 
papers of the prosecution as well as those of the de- 
fence, and the voice of Rome is frequently heard pro- 
nouncing on the questions in debate, and declaring 
that this or that matter is essentisd, on which no com- 
promise can be permitted ; or by her silence she lets it 
be understood that some other formula may pass. 

The Cause of the Beatification of the English 
Martyrs is important not for England only, but for 
all missionary countries, where its precedents may 
possibly be followed. The English cause is a very 
ancient one. Pope Gregory XIlI, between 1580 and 
1585, made several important viva voce concessions. 
Relics of these martyrs might, in default of others, be 
used for the consecration of altars, a Te Deum might 
be publicly sung on the receipt of the news of their 
martyrdoms, and their pictures with their names at- 
tached might be placed in the church of the English 
College, Rome. These permissions were given with- 
out any systematic inquiry that we know of. Pope 
Urban VIII, in 1642, commenced such an inquiry, 
and though the outbreak of the Civil War in 1G42 
postponed indefinitely the public progress of the cause, 
a list of martyrs was drawn up by the then vicar 
Apostolic, Dr. Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, 
which was subsequently amplified and published by 
Dr. Richard Challoner. It was not till 1855 that the 
cause was revived, when Canon John Morris (a Jesuit 
after 1866) became its apostle. After several unsuc- 
cessful petitions, as that of the Third Synod of West- 
minster in 1859, to obtain an immediate sanction of 
their cultus by a papal decree, a formal “ordinary 
process^* was held in London, June to September, 
1874. The work was one of much difficulty, first be- 
cause nothing of the sort had been attempted in Eng- 
land before, and secondly because of the multitude of 
the martyrs. Largely, however, througli the public 
spirit of the Fathers of the London Oratory, who de- 
voted themselves to it unitedly, success was achieved 
both in gathering together a large body of evidence 
and in fulfilling the multifarious ceremonial precau- 
tions on which the Roman jurists so strongly insist. 
After the cause had been for twelve years in the Ro- 
man courts, two decrees were issuea which, broadly 
speaking, gave full fo^ and efficacy to the two 
ancient papal ordinations before mentioned (see 
Beatification and Canonization). 

Thus Pope Ciregory^s concession resulted in the 
ej^uivalent beatification of sixty-three martyrs men- 
tioned by name in the pictures (at first, in 1888, fifty- 
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four were admitted ; in 1895 ei^t more were added, with 
one not in the Roman pictures), while the lists drawn 
up by Bishops Smith and Challoner led to the ‘'admis- 
sion of the cause of 241 martyrs (all but twelve post- 
Gregorian), who are therefore called “ Venerables''. 
Forty-four were left with their fate still in suspense, 
and are called Dilati, Except seven, these are all 
“Confessors^', who certainly died in prison for their 
faith, though it is not yet proven that they died pre- 
cisely because of their imprisonment. Tnere is yet 
another class to be described. While the foregoing 
cause was pending, great progress was being made with 
the arrangement of papers in the Public Record Office 
of London, so that we now know immeasurably more 
of the persecution and its victims than before the 
cause began. In short, over 230 additional sufferers 
seemed possibly worthy of being declared martyrs. 
They are callea the pTcetermiasi, because they were 
passed over in the first cause. A new cause was there- 
upon held at Westminster (September, 1888, to Au- 
gust, 1889), and the proce^ings have been sent to 
Rome. For reasons which it is not necessary to touch 
upon here, it was thought best to include every possi- 
ble claimant, even those of whom there was very little 
definite information, and the far-reaching cause of 
Queen Mary Stuart. This, however, proved a tactical 
mistake. An obscure cause needs as much attention 
as a clear cause, or more. Moreover, the Roman courts 
are, on the one hand, so shortrhanded that they 
grudge giving men to a work which will lead to little 
result, and, on the other hand, they are overwhelmed 
with causes which certainly need attention. In order 
to facilitate progress, therefore, the cause has been 
split up; the case of Queen Mary has been handed 
over to the hierarchy of Scotland, and other simplifi- 
cations have lieen attempted; nevertheless the cause 
of the Prcetemdssi so far hangs fire. Apostolic letters 
for a Processus de Scriptis were issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites on 24 March, 1899, ordering the 
then Archbishop of Westminster to gather up copies of 
all the extant writings of the martyrs declared Vener- 
able. This proved a lengthy task, and when com- 
plete the collection comprised nearly 500 scriptay and 
over 2000 pages. It was not completed till 17 June, 
1904. Then, by special concession, four censors were 
appointed to draw up a preliminary rensura in Eng- 
land, and this was forwarded to Rome, where, after 
further consideration, a decree was drawn up and con- 
finned by the pope on 2 March, 1900, declaring that 
none of the writings produced would hinder the cause 
of the martyrs now under discussion. In the course 
of the same year a further decree was obtained, allow- 
ing altars for the beati, but not without many restric- 
tions. 

I. Beati. — The sixty- three Blessed will be noticed 
in detail elsewhere, and the principal authorities will 
be there noted. Their names are here arranged in 
companies when they were tried or died together. 

(1; Under King Henry VIII. — Cardinal: John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 22 June, 1535. Lord 
Chancellor: Sir Thomas More, 6 July, 1535. Carthu- 
sians: John Houghton, Robert Lawrence, Augustine 
Webster, 4 May, 1535; Humphrey Middlemore, Wil- 
liam Exmew, Sebastian Newdigate, 19 June, 1535; 
John Rochester, James Walworth, 11 May, 1537; 
Thomas Johnson, William Greenwood, John Davye, 
Robert Salt, Walter Pierson, Thomas Greene, Thomas 
Scryven, Thomas Redyng, Richard Bere, Junc-Sept., 
1537; Rolwt Horne, 4 Aug., 1540. Benedictines: 
Richard Whiting, Hugh Famngclon, ablx)ts, 15 Nov., 
1539; Thomas Marshal (or John Bechc), 1 D^., 1539; 
John Thome,Roger James, William l^non. John Rugg, 
15 Nov., 1539. Doctors of Divinity: Thomas Abel, 
Edward Powell, Richard Fetherstone, 30 July, 1540. 
Other secular priests: John Haile, 4 May, 1535; John 
Larke, 7 March, 1544. Other religious orders: Rich- 
ard Reynold, Brigittine (4 May, 1535); John Stone, 


O.S.A., 12 May, 1538; John Forest, O.S.F., 22 May, 
1538. Laymen and women: Adrian Fortescue, Knight 
of St. John, 9 July, 1539; Margaret Pole, Countess of 
Salisbuiy, 28 May, 1541; German Gardiner, 7 March, 
1544. (2) Under Queen Elizabeth. — Martyrs con- 

nected with the Excommunication: John Felton, 8 
Aug., 1570; Thomas Plumtree p., 4 Jan., 1571; John 
Storey, D.(^L., 1 June, 1571; Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, 22 Aug., 1572; Thomas Woodhouse 

p. , 13 June, 1573. First martyrs from the seminar- 
ies: Cuthbert Mayne, Protomartyr of Douai College, 
29 Nov., 1577; John Nelson p. and S.J. before death. 3 
Feb , 1578; Thomas Sherwood, church student, 7 Feb., 
1578; Evemrd Hanse p., 31 July, 1581. Martyrs of 
the Catholic Revival: Edmund Campion, S.J., Ralph 
Sherwin, Protomartyr of English College, Rome, Alex- 
ander Briant p. and S.J. brfore death, 1 Dec., 1581; 
John Payne p., 2 April, 1582; Thomas Ford p., John 
Shert p., Robert Johnson p., 28 May, 1582; William 
Filby p., Luke Kirby p., Lawrence Richardson p., 
Thomas Cottam p. and S.J. before death, 30 May, 
1582. Y ork martyrs : William Lacey p., Richard Kirk- 
man p., 22 Aug., 1582; James Thompson p., 28 Nov., 
1582; William Hart p., 15 March, 1583; Richard Thir- 
keld p., 29 May, 1583. 

II. Venerables. — Separate notices will be given of 
the more notable martyrs and groups of martyrs. But, 
though they all died heroically, their lives were so re- 
tired and obscure that there is generally but little 
known about them. It may, however, l>e remarked 
that, being educated in most cases in the same semi- 
naries, engaged in the same work, and suffering under 
the same procedure and laws, the details which we 
know about some of the more notable martyrs (of 
whom special biographies are given) are generally also 
true for the more obscure. The authorities, too, will 
be the same in both cases. 

(1) Under King Henry VIII (12). — 1537^-38: An- 
thony Brookby, Thomas Bclchiam, Thomas Cort, 
Franciscans, thrown into prison for preaching against 
the king’s supremacy. Brookby was strangled with 
his own girdle, the others died of ill treatment. 1539: 
Friar Waire, O.S.F., and John Griffith p. (generally 
known as Griffith Clarke), Vicar of Wandsworth, tor 
supporting the papal legate. Cardinal Pole, drawn and 
quartered (8 July) at St. Thomas Waterings; Sir 
Thomas Dingley, Knight of St. John, beheaded, 10 
July, with Bl. Adrian Fortescue, q. v. John Travers, 
Irish Augustinian, who had written against the suprem- 
acy; before execution his hand was cut off and burnt, 
but the writing fingers were not consumed, 30 July. 
1540-44: Edmund Brindholme p., of London, and 
Clement Philpot 1., of Calais, attainted for having “ ad- 
hered to the Pope of Rome", hanged and quartered at 
Tyburn, 4 Aug., 1540; Sir David Gonson (also Genson 
and Gunston), Knight of St. John, son of Vice-Admiral 
Gonson, attainted for “adheri^" to Cardinal Pole, 
hanged and Quartered at St. Thomas Watering, 1 
July, 1541; John Ireland p., once a chaplain to More, 
condemned and executed with Bl. John Larke, 1544; 
Thomas Ashby 1., q. v., 29 March, 1544. 

(2) Under Queen Elizabeth. — 1583: John Slade 1., 

q. V., 30 Oct., Winchester, with John Bodey 1., 2 Nov., 
Andover. 1584: William Carter 1., q. v., 11 Jan., Ty- 
burn; George Haydock p., q. v., with James Fonn p., 
Thomas Ilemerford p., John Nutter p., John Munden 

p. , 12 Feb., Tyburn; James Bell p., q. v., with John 
Finch 1., q. v., 20 April, Lancaster; Richard White 1., 

q. v., 17 Oct., Wrexham. 1585: Thomas Alfield p., 
q. V., with Thomas Webley 1., 6 July, Tyburn; Hugh 
Taylor p., q. v., with Marmaduke Bowes 1., 26 Nov., 
York. From this time onwards almost all the priests 
suffered under the law of 27 Elizabeth, merely for their 
priestly character. 1.586: Edward Stransliam p., 
q. V., with Nicholas Woodfen p., 21 Jan., Tyburn; Mar- 
^ret Clitherow 1., q. v., 25 March, York; Richard Ser- 
geant p., q. V., with William Thompson p., 20 April, 
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Tvburn; Robert Anderton p., q. v,, with William 
Marsden p., 25 April, Isle of Wight; Francis Ingieby 

p. , 3 June, York; John Finglow p., 8 Aug., York; John 
Sandys p., 11 Aug., Gloucester; John Adams p., ^ y., 
with John Lowe p., 8 Oct., Tyburn, and Richanl Dib- 
dale p., 8 Oct., Tyburn; Robert Bickerdike 1., 8 Oct., 
York; Richard Langley 1., 1 Dec., York. 1587: 
Thomas Pilchard P., 21 March, Dorchester; Edmund 
Sykes p,, q. v., 23 March, York; Robert Sutton p., 

q. V., 27 July, Stafford ; Stephen Rowsham p., q. v., July 
or earlier, Gloucester; John Hambley p., q. v., about 
same time. Chard in Somerset; George Douglas p., 9 
Sept., York; Alexander Crowe p., 13 Nov., York. 
1588: Nicholas Garlick p., q. v., with Robert Ludlam 

& and Richard Sympson p., 24 July, Derby; Robert 
orton p., q. V., and Hugh Moor 1., in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; William Gunter p.. Theatre, Southwark; 
Thomas Holford p., Clerkenwell; William Dean p., and 
Henry Webley 1., Mile End Green; James Claxton p.; 
Thomas Felton, O.S.F., Hounslow. These eight were 
condemned together and suffered on the same day, 28 
A^. Richard Leigh p., q. v., Edward Shelley 1., 
Richard Martin 1., Richard Flower (Floyd or Lloyd) 1., 
John Roche 1., Mrs. Margaret Ward, q. v., all con- 
demned with the last, and all suffered 30 Aug., Ty- 
burn. William Way p., 23 Sept., Kingston-on- 
Thames; Rol>ert Wilcox p., q. v., with Edward ('am- 
pion p., Christopher Buxton p., Robert Widmerpool 1., 
1 Oct., Canterbury; Ralph Crockett p., q. v., with Ed- 
ward Jfames p., 1 Oct.^ Chichester; John Robinson p., 
1 Oct., Ipswich; William Hartley p., q. v.. Theatre, 
Southwark, with John Weldon {verc Hewett) p., Mile 
End Green, Robert Sutton 1., Clerkenwell, and Rich- 
ard Williams (Queen Mary priest, who was more prob- 
ably executed in 1592, and his name, erroneously 
transferred here, seems to have pushed out that of 
John Symons, or Harrison), 5 Oct., Holloway; Ed- 
ward Burden p., 29 Nov., York; William Lamplcy 1., 
Gloucester, day uncertain. 1589: John Amias p., 
q. V., with Robert Dalby p., 16 March, York; George 
Nichols p., q. v., with Richard Yaxley p., Thomas Bel- 
Bon 1., and Humphrey Pritchard 1., 5 July, Oxford; 
William Spenser p., q. v., with Robert Hardesty 1., 24 
Sept., York. 1590: Christopher Bayles p.. Fleet 
Street, with Nicholas Horner 1 ., Smithneld, and Alex- 
ander Blake 1., 4 March, Gray’s Inn Lane; Miles Ger- 
ard p., q. v., with Francis Dicconson p., 30 April, 
Rochester; Edward Jones p., Conduit, Fleet Street, 
and Anthony Middleton p., 6 May, Clerkenwell; Ed- 
mund Duke p., with Richard Hill p., q. v., John Hogg 
p., and Richard Holliday p., 27 May, Durham. 1591. 
Robert Thorpe p., q. v., with Thomas Watkinson L, 31 
May, York; Monford Scott p., q. v., with George Bces- 
ley p., 2 July, Fleet Street, London; Roger Dicconson 
., with Ralph Milner 1., 7 July, Winchester; William 
ikes 1., day not known, Dorchester; Edmund Jen- 
nings p., q. V., with Swithin Wells 1., Gray’s Inn Fields; 
Eustace White p., v., with Polydore Plasden p., 

Brian Lacy 1., John Mason 1., Sydney Hodgson 1., all 
seven, 10 Dec., Tyburn. 1592: William Patenson p., 
22 Jan., Tyburn; Thomas Pormort p., q. v., 20 Feb., 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Roger Ashton 1., q. v., 
23 June, Tyburn. 1593: Edward Waterson p., 7 Jan. 
(but perhaps of the next year), Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
James Bird 1., hanged 25 March, Winchester; Joseph 
Lampton p., q. v., 27 July, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Wil- 
liam Davies p., q. v., 21 July, Beaumaris. 1594 : John 
Speed 1., condemned for receiving a priest, 4 Feb., 
Durham; William Harrin^on p., q. v., 18 Feb., Ty- 
burn; John Cornelius, S.J., q. v., with Thomas Bos- 
grave 1., John Carey 1., Patrick Salmon 1., 4 July, Dor- 
chester; John Boste p., q. v., Durham, with John In- 
gram p., q. V., Newcastle-on-Tyne, and George Swal- 
lowell, a convert minister, tried together, and they suf- 
fered 24, 25, and 26 July, Darlin^on; Edward Osbal- 
deston p., 16 Nov.. York. 1595: Robert Southwell 
p,, S.J., q. V., 21 Feb., Tyburn; Alexander Rawlins p., 


with Henry Walpole p., S.J., q. v., 7 April, York; Wil- 
liam Freeman p., q. v., 13 Aug., Warwick; Philip 
Howard, q. v., Earl of Arundel, 19 Oct., Tower of Lon- 
don. 1596: George Errington, gentleman, William 
Knight 1., William Gibson 1., Henry Abbot 1. 29 Nov., 
York. 1597 : William Andleby p., q. v., with Thomas 
Warcop 1., Edward Fulthrop I., 4 July, York. 1598: 
John Britton 1., q. v., 1 April, York; Peter Snow p.,q. 
V with Ralph Grimston 1., 15 June, York; John Buck- 
ley, O.S.F., q. V., 12 July, St. 'Thomas Waterings; 
Christopher Robinson p., 19 Aug., Carlisle; Richard 
Horner p., 4 Sept., York. 1599: John Lion 1., 16 July, 
Oakham; James Dowdall 1., 13 Aug., Exeter. 1600: 
Christopher Wharton p., 28 March, York; John Rigby 
1. q. V., 21 June, St. Thomas Waterings; Thomas 
Sprott p., q. V., with Thomas Hunt p., 11 July, Lin- 
coln; Robert Nutter p., q. v., with Edward Thwingp., 
26 July, Lancaster; Thomas Palasor p., q. v., with 
John Norton 1. and John Talbot 1., 9 Aug., Durham. 
1601: John Pibush p., 18 Feb., St. Thomas Waterings, 
Mark Barkworth, O.S.B., q. v., with Roger Filcock, 
S.J. and Anne Line, q. v., 27 Feb., Tyburn; Thurstan 
Hunt p., q. V., with Robert Middleton p., 31 March, 
Lancaster; Nicholas Tichborne 1., q. v., with Thomas 
Hackshot 1., 24 Aug., Tyburn. 1602: James Harri- 
son p., q. V., with Anthony Battie or Bates 1., 22 March, 
York; James Duckett 1., q. v., 19 April, Tyburn; 
Thomas Tichborne p., q. v., with Robert Watkinson 
p., and Francis Page, S.J., 20 April, Tyburn. 1603: 
vVilliam Richardson p., 17 Feb., Tyburn. 

(3) Under James f and Charles. — 1601: John Sugar 

p. , q. V., with Robert Grissold 1., 16 July, Warwick; 
Lawrence Bailey 1., 16 Sept., Lancaster. 1605: 
Thomas Welbourne 1., with John Fulthering 1., 1 Aug., 
York; William Bro\\Ti 1., 5 Sept., Ripon. 1606: Mar- 
tyrs at the time of the Powder Plot: Nicholas Owen, 
S.J., day unknown, Tower; Edward Oldcome, S.J., 

q. V., with Ralph Ashlcv, S.J., q. v., 7 April, Worces- 
ter. i>om this time till the end of the reign the martyrs 
might have saved their lives had they taken the con- 
demned oath of allegiance. 1607: Robert Drury p., 
26 Feb., Tyburn. 1608: Matthew Flathers p., 21 
March, York; George Gervase, O.S.B., q. v., 11 April, 
Tyburn; Thomas Garnet, S.J., q. v., 23 June, Tyburn, 
1610. Roger Cadwallador p., q. v., 27 Aug., Leomin- 
ster; George Napper p., q. v , 9 Nov., Oxford; Thomas 
Somers p., 10 Dec., Tyburn; John Roberts, O.S.B., 
q. v., 10 Dec., Tyburn. 1612: William Scot, O.S.B., 
q. V., with Richard Newport p., 30 May, Tyburn; John 
Almond p., 5 Dec., Tyburn. 1616: Thomas Atkinson 

p. , q. V., 11 March, Y^ork; John Thulis p., with Roger 
\\ renno 1., 18 March, Lancaster; Thomas Maxfield p., 

q. V., 1 July, Tyburn; Thomas Tunstal p., 13 July, 
Norwich. 1618: William Southerne p., 30 April. New- 
castlc-undcr-Lyne. 1628: Edmund Arrowsmitn, S.J. 
(see Edmund Arrowsmith), with Richard llerst 1., 20 
and 21 Aug., Lancaster. 

(4) Commonwealth . — All these suffered before the 
death of Oliver Cromwell. — 1641 : William Ward p., q. 
V., 26 July, Tyburn; Edward Barlow, O.S.B., q. v., 
10 Sept., Lancaster. 1642: Thomas Reynolds p., with 
Bartholomew Roe, O.S.B., 21 January, Tyburn; John 
Lockwood p., q. v., with Edmund Cathenck p., q. v., 
13 April, York; Edward Morgan p., q. v., 26 April, 
Tyburn; Hugh Green p., q. v., 19 Aug., Dorchester; 
Thomas Bullaker, O.S.F., q. v., 12 Oct., Tyburn; 
Thomas Holland, S.J., q. v., 12 Dec., IVbum. 1643: 
Ileniy Heath, O.S.F., q. v., 17 April, T'ybum; Brian 
Cansfield, S.J., 3 Aug., York Castle; Arthur Bell, 

•» q* V., 11 Dec., Tyburn. 1644: Richard Price, 
colonel, 7 May, Lincoln; John Duckett p., with Ralph 
Corbie, S.J., q. v., 7 Sept., Tyburn. 1645: Heiuy 
Morse, S.J., q. v., 1 Feb., 'Tyburn; John Goodman p., 

^ Newgate. 1646: Philip Powel, O.S.B., 
30 June, Tyburn; John Woodcock, O.S.F., with Ed- 
ward Bamber p., q. v., and 'Thomas Whitaker p., 7 
Aug., Lancaster. 1651: Peter Wright, S.J., q. v., 19 
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May, ^burn. 1G54: John Southworth p., q. v., 28 
June, "^burn. 

(5) 27ic Oo^es PM, — 1078: Edward Coleman 1., 
q. V., 3 Dec., Tyburn; Edward Mico, S.J., 3 Dec., in 
Newgate; Thomas Bedingfeld, S.J., 21 Dec., in Gate- 
house Prison. 1679: William Ireland, S.J., q. v., 
with John Grove 1., 24 Jan., Tyburn; Thomas Pick- 
ering, 9 May, Tyburn; Thomas Whitbread, 

S.J., with William Harcourt, S.J., John Fenwick, S.J., 
John Gavan, or Green, S.J., and Anthony Turner, S.J., 
20 June, Tyburn; Francis Nevil, S.J., Feb., in Staf- 
ford Gaol; Richard Langhome 1., q. v., 14 July, Ty- 
burn; William Plessington pj., 19 July, Chester; 
Philip Evans, S.J., 22 July, with John Lloyd p., 22 
July, Cardiff; Nicholas Postgate p., q. v., 7 Aug., 
York; Charles Mahony, O.S.F., 12 Aug., Ruthm; 
John Wall, O.S.F., q. v., 22 Aug., Worcester; Francis 
Levison, O.S.F., 11 Feb., in prison; John Kemble p., 
q. V., 22 Aug., Hereford; David Lewis, S.J., q. v., 27 
Aug., Usk. 1680: Thomas Thwing p., q. v., 23 Oct., 
York; William Howard, q. v., Viscount Stafford, 29 
Dec., Tower Hill. The cause of the Irish Martyr 
Oliver Plunket, q. v., 1 July, Tower Hill, was com- 
menced with the above martyrs. The cause of his 
beatification is now being actively proceeded with by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh. 

III. The Forty-four Dilati. — ^These, as has been 
explained above, are those "‘put off’* for further 
proof. Of these the majority were confessors, who 
perished after a comparatively short period of im- 
prisonment, though definite proof of their death ex 
cprumnin is not forthcoming. (1) Under Queen Eliza^ 
heth (18). — Robert Dimock, hereditary champion of 
England, was arrested at Mass, and perished after a 
few weeks’ imprisonment at Lincoln, 11 Sent., 1580; 
John C\)oper, a young man, brought up by the writer. 
Dr, Nicholas Harpsfield, and probably a distributor of 
C^atholic books, arrested at Dover, and sent to the 
Tower, died of “liunger, cold and stench”, 1580; Mr. 
Ail worth (Ayl word), probably of Passage Castle, Water- 
ford, who admitted Catholics to Mass at his house, was 
arrested, and died after eight days, 1580; William 
Chaplain p., Thomas Cotesmore p., Robert Holmes p., 
Roger Wakeruan p., James Lomax p., perished in 
1581. (Cotesmore was a bachelor of Oxford in 1536; 
of Wakemaii’s sufferings several harrowing details are 
on record. Thomas (Vowther p., Edward Pole p., 
John Jetter p., and Laurence Vaux p., q. v., perished 
in 1585; John Harrison p., 1586; Martin Sherson p., 
and Gabriel Thimolby p., 1.387 ; Thomas Metham, S.J., 
1592; Eleanor Hunt and Mrs. Wells, gentlew'omen, on 
unknown days in 1600 and 1602. (2) Under pie Com- 

monu^alth (8). — Edward Wilkes p., died in York Cas- 
tle before execution in 1612; Boniface Kempe (or 
Francis Kipton) and lldephonsc Hesketh (or W'illiara 
Hanson), O.S.B., professed of Montserrat, seized by 
Puritan soldiery in Yorkshire, and worried to death, 
26 July (?), 1644; Richard Bradley, S.J., b. at Bryn- 
ing Hall, Lancs., 1605, of a well-known (\it hoi ic fam- 
ily, seized and imprisoned, but died before trial at 
Manchester, 20 Jan., 1615; Jolm Felton, S.J., visit- 
ing another Father in Lincoln, was seized and so 
badly used that, when released (for no one appeared 
against him), he died within a month, 17 Feb., 1645; 
Thomas Vaughan of (^ourtfield p., and Thomas 
Blount p., imprisoned at Shrewsbury, d. at unknown 
dates; Robert (V)x, O.S.B., d. in the Clink Prison, 
1650. (3) During the Oates Plot (10). —Thomas Jeii- 

nison, S.J., d. after twelve months’ imprisonment, 27 
Sept., 1679. He had renounced a handsome inheri- 
tance in favour of his brother, who, nevertheless, hav- 
ing apostatized, turned king’s evidence against him. 
William Lloyd, d. under sentence of death at Breck- 
nock, 1679. Placid Aldham or John Adland (O.S.B.), 
a convert clergyman, chaplain to^ Queen Catherine 
of Braganza, d. under sentence in 1079. William 
Atkins, S.J., condemned at Stafford, was too deaf to 


hear the sentence. When it was shouted in his ear, he 
turned and thanked the judge; he was reprieved and 
d. in bonds, 7 March, 1681. Richard Birkett p., d. 
1680 under sentence in Lancaster Castle; but our 
martyrologists seem to have made some confusion 
between him and John Penketh, S.J., a fellow prisoner 
(s^ Gillow, Catholic Rec. Soc., IV, pp. 431-40). 
Richard Lacey (Prince), S.J., Newgate, 11 March, 
1680; William Allison p., York Castle, 1081; Edward 
Turner, S.J., 19 March, 1681, Gatehouse; Benedict 
Constable, O.S.B., professed at Lamspring, 1609, 11 
Dec., 168.3, Durham Gaol; William Bennet (Bentney), 
S.J., 30 October, 1692, Leicester Gaol under William 
III. (4) Others Put off f&r Various Causes. (8). — John 
Mawson, assigned to 1614, is not yet sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from John Mason, 1591; there is a similar 
difficulty between Matthias Harrison, assigned to 
1599, and James Harrison, 1602; William Tyrrwhit, 
named by error for his brother Robert; likewise the 
identity of Thomas Dyer, O.S.B., has not been fully 

P roved; James Atkinson, killed under torture by 
'opeliffe, but evidence is wanted of his constancy to 
the end. Father Henry Garnet, S.J., q. v.; was he 
killed ex odio fidei, or was he believed to be guilty of the 
Powder Plot, by merely human misjudgment, not 
through religious prejudice? The case of Lawrence 
Hill and Robert Green at the time of the Oates Plot is 
similar. Was it due to odium fidei, or an unpreju- 
diced error? 

IV. The Prjstermissi (242) — (1) Martyrs on the 
Scaffold.-^-loM: Elizabeth Barton, q. v. (The Holy 
Maid of Kent), with five companions; John Dering, 
O.8.B., Edward Booking, O.S.B., Hugh Rich, O.8.F., 
Richard Masters p., Henry Gold p., 1537. Monks, 
28.— After the Pilgrimage of Grace, and the Rising 
of Lincolnshire many, probably several hundred, were 
executed, of whom no record remains. The following 
names, which do survive, are grouped under their 
respective abbeys or priories. — Barling: Matthew 
Mackerel, abbot and Bishop of ( ’halcedon, Ord. Proem., 
Bardney: John Tenant, William Coe, John Francis, 
William Cowper, Richard Laynton, Ilugh Londale, 
monks. Brallington: William Wood, Prior. Foun- 
tains: William Thyrsk, O. Cist. Guisborough: James 
Cockerell, Prior. Jervaulx: Adam Sedbar, Abbot; 
George Asleby, monk. Kirkstead: Richard Harrison, 
Abbot, Richard Wade, William Swale, Hen^ Jenk- 
inson, monks. Lenton: Nicholas Heath, Prior; Wil- 
liam Gylham, monk. Sawley: William Trafford, 
Abbot; Richard Eastgate, monk. Whalley: John 
Paslew', Abbot; John Eastgate, William llaydock, 
monks. Woburn: Robert Hobbes, Abbot; Ralph 
Barnes, sub-prior; Laurence Blonham, monk. York: 
John Pickering, O.S.D., Prior. Place unknow'ii: 
George ab Alba Rosa, O.S.A. Priests: W’^illiam Bur- 
raby, Thomas Kendal, John Henmarsh, James Mal- 
let, John Pickering, Thomas Redforth. Lords: 
Darcy and Hussey. Knights: Francis Bigod, Stephen 
Hammer ton, Thomas Percy. Laymen (11): Robert 
Askc, Robert Constable, Bernard Fletcher, George 
Iluddeswell, Robert Lecche, Roger Neeve, George 
Lomley, Thomas Moyne, Robert Sotheby, Nicholas 
Tempest, Philip Trotter. 1538(7): Henry Courtney, 
the Marquess of Exeter; Henry Pole, Lord Montague: 
Sir Edward Neville and Sir Nicholas Carew; George 
Croft p. and John Collins p.; Hugh Holland 1. Their 
cause was ** adhering to the Pope, and his legate Car- 
dinal Pole”. 1540 (6): Lawrence Cook, O. (^arm., 
Prior of Doncaster; Thomas Empson, O.S.B.; Robert 
Bird p. ; AVilliam Peterson p. ; William Richardson p. : 
GilesHeronl. 1544(3): Martin deCoudres,O.S.A., and 
Paul of St. William, O.S.A.; Darby Genning 1. 1.569, 
1570 (8): Thomas Bishop, Simon Digby, John Fnl- 
thorpe, John Hall, Christemher Norton, Thomas Nor- 
ton, Robert Pennyman, Oswald Wilkinson, laymen, 
who suffered, like Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, q. V., on occasion of the Northern Rising. 
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Various Years (0): Thomas Gabyt, O. Cist., 1575; 
William Hambledon p., 1585; Roger Martin p., 1592; 
Christopher Dixon, O.S.A., 1616; James Laburne, 
1583; Edward Arden, 1584. 

(2) Martyrs in Chains , — ^Bishops (2): Richard 
Creagh, Archbishop of Armagh, in Tower of London; 
Thomas Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, in Wisbeach 
('astle. Priests in London Prisons (18): Austin Ab- 
bot, Richard Adams, Thomas Belser, John Boxall, 
D.D., James Brushford, Edmund Cannon, William 
Chedsey, D.D., Henry Cole, D.D., Anthony Draycott, 

D.D., Andrew Fryer, Gretus, Richard Hatton, 

Nicholas Harpsfield, Harrison, Francis Quashet, 

Thomas Slythurst, William Wood, John Young, D.D. 
Laymen in London Prisons (35): Alexander Bales, 
Richard Bolbet, Sandra Cubley, Thomas Cosen, Mrs. 
Cosen, Hugh Dutton, Edward Ellis, Gabriel Empring- 
ham, John Fitzherbert, Sir Thomas Fitzherbert, John 

Frier, Anthony Fugatio (Portuguese), Gl3mne, 

David G Wynne, John Hammond (alias Jacluon), 
Richard Hart, Robert Holland, John Lander, Anne 
Lander, Peter Lawson, Widow Lingon, Philippa 

Lowe, May, John Molineux, Henry Percy, Earl 

of Northumberland, Richard Reynolds, Edmund Sex- 
ton, Robert Shelley, Thomas Somerset, Francis Spen- 
cer, John Thomas, Peter Tichboume, William Trav- 
ers, Sir Edward Waldegrave. Richard Weston. 
Priests in York (12): John Ackriage, William Baldwin, 
William Bannersley, Thomas Bedal, Richard Bowes, 
Henry Comberford, James Gerard, Nicholas Grene, 
Thomas Harwood, John Pearson, Thomas Riclall, 
James Swarbrick. Laymen in York (31): Anthony 
Ash, Thomas Blenkinsop, Stephen Branton, Lucy 
Bud^, John Chalmar, Isabel Chalmer, John Con- 
stable, Ralph Cowling, John Eldersha, Isabel Foster, 

Foster, Agnes Fuister, Thomas Horsley, Stephen 

Hemsworth, Mary Hutton, Agnes Johnson, Thomas 

Layne, Thomas Luke, Alice Oldcorne, Reynold, 

Robinson, John Stable, Mrs. Margaret Stable, 

Geoffrey Stephenson, Thomas Vavasour, j&rs. Dorothy 
Vavasour, Margaret Webster, Frances 
Christopher Watson, Hercules Welboume, Alice Wil- 
liamson. In Various Prisons: Benedictines (11): 
James Brown, Richard Coppiiiger, Robert Edmonds, 
John Feckenham, Laurence Mabbs, William Middle- 
ton, Placid Peto, Thomas Preston, Boniface Wilford, 
Thomas Rede, Sister Isabel Whitehead. Brigittine: 
Thomas Brownel (lay brother). Cistercians (2) : John 
Almond, Thomas Mudde. Dominican: David Joseph 
Kemys. Franciscans: Thomas Ackridge, Paul At- 
kinson, q. V. (the last of the confessors in chains, died 
in Hurst Castle, after thirty years’ imprisonment, 15 
October, 1729), Laurence Collier, Walter Coleman, 
Germain Holmes. Jesuits (12): Matthew Brazier 
(alias Grimes), Hunmhrey Browne, Thomas Foster, 
William Hawourt, John Iludd, Cuthbert Prescott, 
Ignatius Price, Charles Pritchard, Francis Simeon, 
Nicholas Tempest, John Thompson, Charles Tliursley. 
Priests (4): William Baldwin, James Gerard, John 
Pearson, James Swarbrick. Laymen (22) : Thurstam 
Arrowsmith, Humphrey Beresford, William Bred- 
stock, James Clayton, William Deeg, Ursula Foster, 

Green, William Griffith, William Heath, Richard 

Hocknell, John Jessop, Richard Kitchin, William 

Knowles, Thomas Lynch, William Maxfield, 

Morecock, Alice Paulin, Edmund Rookwood, Richard 
Spencer, Tremaine, Edmund Vyse, Jane Vyse. 

V. The Eleven Bishops. — Since the process of the 
PrcBtermissi has been held, strong reasons have b^n 
shown for including on our list of sufferers, whose causes 
ought to be considered, the eleven bishops whom 
Queen Elizabeth deprived and left to die in prison, as 
Bonner, or under some form of confinement. Their 
names are: Cuthbert Tunstall, b. Durham, died 18 
Nov., 1559; Ralph Bayle, b. Lichfield, d. 18 Nov., 
1559; Owen Oglethorpe, b. Carlisle, d. 31 Dec., 
1559; John White, b Wmchester. d. 12 Jan., 1560; 


Richard Pate, b. Worcester, d. 23 Nov., 1565; David 
Poole, b. Peterborough, d. May, 1568; Edmund 
Bonner, b. London, d. 5 Sept., 1569; Gilbert 
Bourne, b. Bath and Wells, d. 10 Sept., 1569; Thomas 
Thirlby, b. Ely., d. 26 Aug., 1570; James Turber- 
ville, b. Exeter, d. 1 Nov., 1570; Nicholas Heath, 
Archbishop of York, d. Dec., 1578. „ , ^ , 

Lives of the English Martyrs, ed. Camm (2 yols., London, 
1904), coverinK the lives of the Beati; the other lives are now m 
course of preparation; Challoni^, MMsionan Priests iXton- 
don, 1878): OILI,OW, BM. Diet. Ena. CalA.,- Folljn, Xcta of 
BTigliih Martyrs (1891); In . English, MaHjm (1584-100^), In 
Cath. Rec. Vol. V (1908); Stanton, Menologu for Eng- 
land (London, 1S92); Dodd. Church History (London, 1839- 
43)- WiLUPB, Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy (London, 

1906). T TT 

J. II. Pollen. 


English Ladies. See Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

English Versions of the Bible. See Versions of 
the Bible. 

Enniscorthy. See Ferns, Diocese of. 

Ennodius, Magnus Felix, rhetorician and bishop, 
b. probably at Arles, in Southern Gaul, in 474; d. at 
Pavia, Italy, 17 July, 521. When quite young he 
went to Pavia, where he was educated, was betrothed, 
and eventually became a priest, his fiancee at the same 
time becoming a nun. It does not appear certain 
that he ever married. Shortly after the death of his 
benefactor, Epiphanius (406), he received minor orders 
at Milan, attracted thither no doubt by his uncle Lau- 
rentius, bishop of that city. Soon he was ordained 
deacon and taught in the schools. About this time 
(49S) two popes were elected simultaneously, the dea- 
con Symmachus and the archpriest Laurentius. King 
Theodoriewas in favour of the former, and convened a 
council at Rome in 501, the famous Synodns Palm arts ^ 
to settle this question and put an end to much scandal. 
On this occasion Ennodius acted as secretary to Lau- 
rentius of Milan, who was the first to sign the decrees 
of the council. The adherents of the archpriest Lau- 
rentius, who was rejected by the council, wrote against 
the decisions of the latter. Ennodius answered t hem 
and defended the synod in a still extant Tvork entitled 
“Libcllus adversus eos qui contra synodum scribere 
prajsumpserunt After referring to the objections 
urged against the incompetency and irregularity of 
the council, he attacks the enemies of Symmachus and 
proclaims the inability of human judges to decide mat- 
ters pertaining to popes: God no doubt consented to 
the affairs of men being settled by men; He reserved 
to Himself the passing of judgment upon the pontiff 
of the supreme see” (Libellus, §93). In 513 Enno- 
dius was still at Milan, but shortly afterwards he was 
made Bishop of Pavia. In 515 and 617 he headed two 
successive embassies which Pope Hormisdas sent to 
Emperor Anastasius at Constantinople, both of which, 
however, were barren of results. The unrelenting 
enmity of the emperor endangered the lives of the en- 
voys in 517. Of the remaining years of his episcopate 
nothing is known. His epitaph, found by acciaent, 
gives the date of his death. 

The works of Ennodius comprise poems for special 
occasions and epigran^, particularly inscriptions for 
churches or other religious monuments. His defence 
of the synod of 502, often known as ” Libellus pro 
Synodo’ , his autobiography (Eucharisticum). his 
panegyric on Bang Theodoric, and the biographies of 
his predecessor Epiphanius of Milan, and a monk. 
Antonius of L4rins, are interesting from an historical 
point of view; the first four especially. As much can 
be said of his numerous letters, addressed to various 
correspondents. Notwithrtanding their verbosity, 
they contain much useful information concerning the 
addressees and the customs of the time. Ennodius is 
the last representative of the ancient schools of rhet- 
onc. His “Paraenesis didascalica” (611) celebrates 
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the wonderful power of that foremost of the liberal 
arts, by which a guilty man is made to appear inno- 
cent, and vice versa. He illustrates his own method 
in a few declamatory exercises called “Dictiones'*; 
they deal with themes once the delight of pagan rhet- 
oricians, e. g. grief of Thetis on beholding the corpse 
of Achilles; Menelaus contemplating the ruins of 
Troy; the lament of Dido forsaken by >Eneas, etc. 
Again, with all the resources of his rhetoric he de- 
nounces a man who placed a statue of Minerva in a 

lace of ill-repute; a player who gambled away the 

eld in which nis parents lay buried; etc. He shared 
the popular fallacy of his contemporaries who saw in 
the reign of Theocforic a revival of the Roman Empire 
under the control of men of letters. Ennodius re- 
mained to the end faithful to the academic traditions 
of the Roman schools, whose mythological apparatus 
he was the last to retain; thus in an epithalamium he 
describes the beauty of the nude Venus, and makes 
love argue against virginity. Nevertheless, he refutes 
elsewhere the fables of the poets and points out that 
the understanding of the Cfhristian Scriptures is the 
highest intellectual ideal. In him are visible the two 
tendencies whose conflict is never quite absent from 
Christian life; outwardly he remains true to classic 
tradition. His diction is exuberant and florid, but oc- 
casionally manifests vigour. The best editions of his 
writings are those of Hartel, in the sixth volume of the 
“Corpus ecclesiasticorum latinorum” (Vienna, 1881), 
and of Vogel in “ Monumenta Germaniai Hist.; Auct.^^ 
(Berlin, 1885), VII. 

Maq^ni, Enn^to (Pavia, ISSC); Tanzi, La chronohgia d^H 
Bcntti di Ennodvo (Trieste. 1889); Hahenst^b, zu En- 

nodtua (Munich, 1890); Vogkl m the Neuea Archtv fur iiltere 
deutache Geachichta^nde (1898), XXIII, 61; Maoiurk, St En- 
nodiua and the Pq^l Supremacy in Am. Vath. Quart Rev , 
XXVI, 317, 623; Bardknhewek, Pntrology, tr. Shahan (Frei- 
buFK im Br., St. Louis, 1908), 622-24. 

Paul Lejay. 

Ensingen (Ensingeu), Ulrich, belonged to a 
family of architects who came from Einsingen near 
Ulm, Wurtemberg, and who shared as master-builders 
in the construction of the most important Gothic 
buildings of the fifteenth century in Southern Ger- 
many. Ulrich, the founder of the family, is known 
from the year 1391; d. at Strasburg, 10 Feb., 1419. 
Apparently he learned his craft in the stonemason \s 
guild of Ufm, and was also, perhaps, a pupil of Master 
Heinrich the Younger of Ulm. In 1391 he was asked 
to take charge of the work on the Milan cathedral, but 
he seems at that time to have stayed in Ulm, where 
he was architect of the cathedral until his death. At 
first his engagement at Ulm was for five years only, 
but in 1397 he was appointed master architect for life. 
Ulrich completed the choir, began the nave, and made 
the ground-plan of the tower. In 1394-95 he worked 
on the cathedral of Milan, but, disagreeing with the 
Duke of Milan as to questions of artistic detail, he went 
back to Ulm. His connexion with the work on the 
Strasburg cathedral, however, lasted longer; at Stras- 
burg he was master-builder during 1399-1419 and 
built the north tower from the platform to the great 
window. At the same time he completed the nave and 
the lower part of the tower of the church of Our Lady 
at Esslingen. Besides two daughters Ulrich had three 
sons; his sons all followed the calling of their father. 
At first they used Ulrich's official title Kirchenmpster 
as a family name, but later adopted that of Ensingen 
(Ensinger). 

(2) Caspar Ensingen was the oldest son; very 
little is known of him. 

(3) Matthias Ensingen, another son, d. 1438. 
There is evidence that he was employed on the Ulm 
cathedral from 1427 and at Esslingen during 1436-38. 

(4) Matthaus Ensingen, the youngest and most 
gifted son, can be traced during the years 1420-1463. 
In 1420 he worked at Strasburg; in the same year he 
was appointed master-builder for the work on the 


minster at Berne. The cornerstone of this was laid in 
1421, and Matthaus conducted the work until 1449. 
In addition he had his father's position as architect at 
Esslingen (1419-1463). It can Tbe proved that he was 
engaged on the cathedral of Ulm from 1446, but it was 
not until 1451 that he had charge of its construction 
as master-builder; before this last appointment he 
worked (1449-51) on the cathedral at Strasburg with- 
out occupying any well-defined position. On the Ulm 
cathedral he completed the vaulting of the choir and 
built the tower as high as the nave. During his last 
years he was for a short time again at Berne. 

(5) ViNCENZ Ensingen, son of Matthaus, employed 
at Berne from 1448; during 1462-85 he worked at 
Constance, and in 1472 he built the small cloister at 
Basle. 

Klrmm, Wurilrnd>ero. Baumeiater und Rildhauer in Wilrtteme' 
herytsche Viertdjahraheft (StuttRart, 1882), V, 65 Bqq., 61 sqq.; 
Krauh, Kunat und AUertum in Elsaaa-Lothrmgen^ I, 385 sqq., 
699, 704. 

Joseph Sauer. 

Entablature. — A superstructure which lies horizon- 
tally upon the columns in classic architecture. It is 
divided into three parts: the architrave (the support- 
ing member carried from column to column); the 
frieze (the decorative portion); and the cornice (the 
crowning and projecting member). Each of the 
orders has its appropriate entablature, of which both 
the general height and the subdivisions are regulated 
by a scale of proportion derived from the diameter of 
the column. It is occasionally used to complete, 
architecturally, the upper portion of a wall, even when 
there are no columns, and in the case of pilasters or 
detached or engaged columns is sometimes profiled 
round them. 

Andersov and Spiers, Archiircture of Greece and Rome (Lon- 
don, 1903), 278; Parker, Glossary of Architecture (Oxford and 
London, 1846). 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Enthronization (from Greek Mpovl^iv^ to place 
on a throne). — This word has been employed in dif- 
ferent meanings' (1) formerly, it meant the solemn 
placing of the relics upon the altar of a church which 
was to be consecrated, hence a newly consecrated 
church was called riaos enthroniasmenoa (rods Mpo- 
viaipAvoi). (2) In the Middle Ages we find the 
inthronizatio matrimonii, or enthrouization of mar- 
riage, which was nothing else than the blessing in the 
nuptial Mass {henedictio nuvtiarum), (3) In the East 
it was employed, but seldom, to denote the induction 
into a parochial benefice. (4) It was used especially 
to designate the ceremony of enthronization which 
accompanies the consecration of a bishop. After 
receiving episcopal consecration, the newly conse- 
crated bishop was solemnly conducted to the episcopal 
throne, of which he took possession. He received the 
kiss of peace and listened to the reading of a passa^ of 
Holy Scripture, whereupon he pronounced an address 
or sermo inthroniaticus. The letters which it was cus- 
tomary for him to send to the other bishops in token of 
his being in communion with them in the same faith, 
were called littercB inthroniaticce, or ayUabai enthroniati- 
kai {ffvWaPal MpoviariKal), and the gifts which 
it was customary for him to present to the bishops 
who had consecrated him, and to those who had taken 
part in the ceremonies were called the inthroniatitpn 
(MpopiffTiK6p), At present, after the consecration 
has taken place, the new bishop is conducted by 
the consecrating bishop and one of the assistants to 
the throne occupied by the consecrator during the 
ceremony, or to the seat usually taken by the bishop, 
if the consecration has taken place in the cathedral 
church. The enthronization can al^ take place in- 
dependently of the consecration; in this case, the 
bisnop, after taking his seat upon the throne, receives 
there the homage of all ecclesiastics present in the 
cathedral. These ceremonies have no longer the 
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slightest juridical importance (see Bishop). (5) The 
enthronization of the pope in the Chair of St. Peter, 
Cathedra Petri, was formerly a very important cere- 
mony, which took place at St. Peter’s in Rome, or, 
exceptionally, in the church of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
where there was also a Cathedra Petri. This ceremony 
was performed immediately after the election, if the 
latter had taken place in the church of St. Peter, or 
before the coronation. Its object was to proclaim to 
the Christian world that the newly elected pope was 
the lawful successor of St. Peter. Before this cere- 
mony had taken place, he was forbidden to take part 
in the administration of the Church. In 1059 rope 
Nicholas II declared that the omission of the enthroni- 


zation did not prevent the pope from administering 
the Church. This custom disappeared in the thir- 
teenth century, owing to the fact that in that period 
the popes seldom resided in Rome. Equivalent to 
enthronization is the adoratio of the pope by the car- 
dinals, which is performed in St. Peter’s after the elec- 
tion of the pontiff. It is a simple ceremony and does 
not confer the slightest right. (6) The Roman Pontif- 
ical mentions enthronement amongst the ceremonies 
which accompany the solemn consecration of a king. 
It is still practised in the Anglican Episcopal Church 
at the coronation of the King of England (see Corona- 
tion). 

Bingham, Orvninea sive aniiquitatea ecclesiasticcB (Halle, 1724), 
Bk. II, <!h. XI, §10; Kraub, Real- Encuklopfi dir der chrwtlichen 
AlterthUmer (Freiburg, 1882-1886), I, 423; Kreutzwald in 
Kirchcnlex.^ a. v. Inthronutation; Thalhofeu m Kirchenlcx. 
(Freiburg, 1886), IV, 183 (on the tnthronizatw matnmonn); 
ZOpffel, Die Papatwahlen vom XI. bm zum XIV. Jahrhundert 
(Giittingeii, 1871), 235-266; Wukm, Die Papstwahl (Cologne. 
1902), 125-26. 

A. Van Hove. 


Enthusiasts. See Messalians. 

Eoghan, Saints. — (1) Eoohan op Ardstraw was a 
native of Leinster, and, after presiding over the Abbey 
of Kilnamanagh (Co. Wicklow) for fifteen years, set- 
tled in the valley of Mourne (Co. Tyrone), his mother’s 
country, about the year 576. lie was followed by 
many disciples including St. Kevin of Glendalough, 
who completed his studies under this saint. As a buy 
he had been carried off to Britain, and subsequently he 
was taken captive to Brittany, together with St. 
Tighcrnach, who is best known as the founder of the 
Abbey of Clones, Co. Monaghan. So great was the 
fame of the sanctity and learning of St. Eoghan, at 
Mourne, that he was consecrated first Bishop of Ard- 
straw about the year 581. It is difficult to give his 
chronology with any degree of exactness, but the Irish 
annalists give the date of his death as 23 Aug., CIS. 
His name is generally latinized as Eugenius, but the 
Irish form is Eoghan (Owen), hence Tir Eoghain, or 
Tyrone. 

Ardstraw continued as an episcopal see until 1150, 
when it was translated to Rathlure and subsequently 
to Maghera, but in 1254 it was definitely removed to 
Derry. In all these changes St. Eoghan was regarded 
as the clan patron, and hence he is the tutelary guar- 
dian of the See of Derry to this day. His feast is cele- 
brated on 23 August. 

O’Hanlon, Liven of the Triah Saints (Dublin, s. d,), VHI; 
Lanioan, Ecd. Hint, of Ireland (Dublin, 1829); Shearm\n, 
jLooa Patriciana (Dublin, 1882); Acta Sand. Hib. ex Cod Sal. 
(Ixindon, 1888); O’Dohbrty, Demana (Dublin, 1902). 

(2) Eoghan of Cloncullen, Co, Tipperary, has 
been identified with Eoghan, son of Saran of Cloncul- 
len, for whom St. Ailbe of Emly composed a rule. He 
is entered in the Martyrologies of Tallaght and Done- 
gal, and is venerated on 15 March. 

(3) Eoghan, Bishop, is commemorated in the Mar- 
tyrolo^ of Tallaght on 18 April, and is included by 
the B(&ndists under that date, but the particulars of 
his life are scanty in the extreme. 

(4) Eoohan the Sage (Sapiens) finds a place in the 


Irish martyrolc^es, and he is also mclud^ m tto 
“Acta Sanctorum”, but no reliable data as to bs life 
is forthcoming. His feast is celebra^ on 28 May. 

(5) Eoghan of Cranfield (Co. Antrim) has been 
de^ribod as Abbot of Moville, but there is reason to 
believe that he is to be identified with the piwe^g 
saint of the same name, especially as the Boltodists 
style him Episcopics et Sapiena de-Maph^emhcaiUe. 
A St. Eman of CremhcaiUe (Cranfield) is honoured on 
31 May, but this is also the feast day of St. Eoghan. 
However, ‘*Ernan” may be a scribal error for Eo- 
ghan”, and this would account for the seeming mis- 
take of name in regard to the patron of Cranfield. 

There are other Irish saints of this name, but their 
history is somewhat obscure, and it is not easy to 

reconcile their chronology. 

Acta Sand. Hib. (I^uvain, 1645): '^^dd and Reeves, Afar- 
tyroloau of Donegal (Dublin, 1864); O’Han^n, Lives of the 
Irish Sainta (Dublin, s. d.); O’Laverty, Down and Connor 
(Dublin, 1884), III. 


Enact (Gr. tiraKrai iifUpai; Lat. dies adjecti), the 
surplus days of the solar over the lunar year; hence, 
more freely, the number of days in the ^e of the 
moon on 1 January of any given year. The whole 
system of epacts is based on the Metonic Lunar Cycle 
(otherwise known as the Cycle of Golden Numbers), 
and serves to indicate the days of the year on which 
the new moons occur. 

The Church Lunar Calendar. — It is generally 
held that the Last Supper took place on the Jewish 
Feast of the Passover, which was always kept on the 
fourteentli day of the first month of the old Jewish 
calendar. Consequently, since this month alw^ays be- 
gan with that new moon of which the fourteenth day oc- 
curred on or next after the vernal equinox, Christ arose 
from the dead on Sunday, the seventeenth day of the 
so-called paschal moon. It is evident, then, that an 
exact amiiversary of Easter is imjwssiblc except in 
years in which the seventeenth day of the paschal 
moon falls on Sunday. In the early days of C3iristian- 
ity there existed a difference of opinion between the 
Eastern and Western ("hurches as to the day on w’hich 
Easter ought to be kept, the former keeping it on the 
fourteenth day and the latter on the Sunday following. 
To secure uniformity of practice, the (’ouncil of Nicira 
(32.)) decreed that the W estern method of keeping 
Easter on the Sunday after the fourteenth day of the 
moon should be adopted throughout the Chureh, be- 
lieving no doubt that this mode fitted in better wuth 
the liistorical facts and wusliing to give a lasting proof 
that the Jcwi.sh Passover was not. as the Quaiiodeci- 
man heretics believed, an ordinance of Christianity. 

As in the Julian calendar the months had lost all 
their original reference to the moon, the early Chris- 
tians were compelled to use the Metonic Lunar Cycle 
of the Greeks to find the fourteenth day of the paschal 
moon. This cycle in its original form continued to he 
used until 1582, when it was revised and embodied in 
the Gregorian calendar. The Church claims no astro- 
nomical exactness for her lunar calendar; we shall 
show presently the confusion which would necessarily 
result from an extreme adherence to precise astro- 
nomical data in determining the date of Easter. She 
wishes merely to ensure that the fourteenth day of the 
calendar moon shall fall on or shortly after the real 
fourteenth day but never before it, since it would he 
chronologically absurd to keep EasW on or before the 
Passover. Otherwise, as Clavius plainly states (Ro- 
inani Calendarii a Gregorio XIII P.M. restituti ex- 
plicatio, cap. V, § 13, p. 85), she regards with in- 
difference the occurrence of the moons on the day 
before or after their proper seats and cares much more 
for peace and uniformity than for the equinox and 
the new moon. It may be mentioned here that 
yavius s estimate of the accuracy of the calendar, in 
the compilation of which he took such a leading 
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part, is extremely modest, and the seats assigned by 
nim to the new moons tally with strict astronomi- 
cal findings in a de^ee which he seems never to have 
anticipate. The impossibility of taking the astro- 
nomical moons as our sole guide in finding the date of 
Easter will b6 best understood from an example: Let 
us suppose that Easter is to l>e kept (as is at least im- 
plied by the British Act of Parliament reflating its 
date) on the Sunday after the astronomical full moon, 
and that this full moon, as sometimes happens, occurs 
just before midnight on Saturday evening in the 
western districts of London or New York. The full 
moon will therefore happen a little after midnight in 
the eastern districts, so that Easter, if regulated strictly 
by the paschal full moon, must be kept on one Sunday 
in the western and on the followii^ Sunday in the 
eastern districts of the same city. Lest it be thought 
that this is carrying astronomical exactness to extremes, 
we may say that, if Easter were dependent on the as- 
tronomical moons, the feast could not always be kept 
on the same Sunday in Ei^land and America. Seeing, 
therefore, that astronomical accuracy must at some 
point give way to convenience and that an arbitrary 
decision on this point is necessary, the Church has 
drawn up a lunar calendar which maintains as close a 
relation with the astronomical moons as is practicable, 
and has decreed that Easter is to be kept on the Sunday 
after the fourteenth day of the paschal moon as indi- 
cated by this calendar. 

Metonic Lunar Cycle or Cycle op Golden Num- 
bers. — In the year now known as 432 b. c., Meton, an 
Athenian astronomer, discovered that 235 lunations (i. 
e. lunar months) correspond with 19 solar years, or, as 
we might express it, that after a period of 19 solar years 
the new moons occur again on the same days of the 
solar year. He therefore divided the calendar into 
periods of 19 years, which he numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. to 
19, and assumed that the new moons would always fall 
on the same days in the years indicated by the same 
number. This discovery found such favour among 
the Athenians that the number assigned to the current 
year in the Metonic (’ycle was henceforth written in 
golden characters on a pillar in the temple, and, 
whether owing to this circumstance or to the impor- 
tance of the discovery itself, was known as the Golden 
Number of the year. As the 19 years of the Metonic 
(yde were purely lunar (i, e. each contained an exact 
number of lunar months) and contained in the aggre- 
gate 235 lunations, it was clearly impossible that all 
the ye>ars should be of equal length. To twelve of the 
19 years 12 lunations were assigned, and to the other 
seven 13 lunations, the thirteentli lunation being 
known as the embolismic or intercalary month. 

Length of the Lunations . — The latest calculations 
have shown that the average duration of the lunar 
month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 mins., 3 secs. To avoid 
the difficulty of reckoning fractions of a day in the cal- 
endar. all computators, ancient and modern, have as- 
signed 30 and 29 days alternately to the lunations of the 
year, and regarded the ordinary lunar year of 12 luna- 
tions as lasting 354 days, whereas it really lasts some 
8 hours and 48 mins, longer. This under-estimation 
of the year is compensated for in two ways: (1) by the 
insertion of one extra day in the lunar (as in the solar) 
calendar every fourth year, and (2) by assigning 30 
days to six of the seven embolismic lunations, although 
the average lunation lasts only about 29J days. A 
comparison of the solar and lunar calendars for 76 
years (one cycle of 19 years is unsuitable in this case, 
since it contains sometimes 4, sometimes 5, leap 
years) will make this clearer: — 76 solar years=76X 
365 + 19, i. e. 27,759 days. Therefore 940 calendar 
lunations (since 19 years equal 235 lunations) contain 
27,759 days (29 d., 12 hrs., 44 mins., 3 sec8.X940= 
27,758 d., 18 hrs., 7 mins.). But 940 lunationsaverag- 
ing 294 days equal only 27,730 days. Consequently, if 
we assign 30 and 29 days uninterruptedly to alternate 
V.— 31 


lunations, the lunar calendar will, after 76 years, antici- 
pate the solar by 29 days. The intercalation of the 
extra day every fourth year in the lunar calendar re- 
duces the dive^ence to 10 days in 76 years, i. e. 2J days 
in 19 years. The divergence is removed by assigning 
to the seven embolismic months (which would other- 
wise have contained 7X29i, or 206i, days) 209 days, 
30 days being assigned to each of the first six and 29 
to the seventh. 

Manner of Insertion op the Embolismic Months. 
— As the Gregorian and Metonic calendars differ in the 
manner of inserting the embolismic months, only the 
fonner is spoken of here. It has just been said that 
seven of the 19 years of the lunar cycle contain a thir- 
teenth, or embolismic, month, consisting in six cases of 
30 days and in the seventh of 29 days. Granted that the 
first solar and lunar years begin on the same day (i. e. 
that the new moon occurs on 1 January), it is evident 
that, as the ordinary lunar year of 1 2 lunations is 1 1 days 
shorter than the solar, the lunar calendar will, after 
three years, anticipate the solar by 33 days. To the 
third lunar year, then, is added the first embolismic 
month of 30 days, reducing the divergence between 
the calendars to three days. After three further 
years, i. e. at the end of the sixth year, the divergence 
will have mounted to 36 (3 X 1 1 + 3) days, but, by the 
insertion of the second embolismic lunation, will be 
reduced to six days. Whenever, then, the divergence 
between the calendars amounts to more than 30 days, 
an embolismic month is added to the lunar year; at 
the end of the nineteenth lunar year, the divergence 
will be 29 days, and, as the last embolismic month con- 
sists of 29 days, it is clear that after the insertion of 
this month the nineteenth solar and lunar years will 
end on the same day and that the first new moon of the 
twentieth (as of the first) year will occur on 1 January. 
The divergence, therefore, at the end of the 19 succes- 
sive years of the lunar cycle is: 11, 22, 3, 14, 25, 6, 17, 
28, 9, 20, 1, 12, 23, 4, 15, 26, 7, 18, and 0 days. 

Cycle of Epacts. — We have defined an epact as 
the age of the moon on 1 January, i. e. at the beginning 
of the year. If, then, tlie new moon occurs on 1 January 
in the first year of the Lunar Cycle, the Epact of the year 
is 0 or, as it is more usually expressed, *; and, since the 
lunar year always begins with the new moon, it is 
clear that the divergence l)etween the solar and lunar 
calendars, of which we have just been speaking, gives 
the Epacts of the succeeding years. Thus, after the 
first year, the divergence between the calendars 
amounts to 11 days; therefore, the new moon occurs 
11 days before 1 January of the second solar year, 
which' is expressed by saying tnat the Epact of the 
second solar year is XI. Granted, then, that the new 
moon occurs on 1 January in the first year of the 
Lunar Cycle, the epacts of the 19 years are as follow's: 


Golden Numbers 12 3 4 

Epacts * XI XXII III 

5 6 7 8 9 10 

XIV XXV VI XVII XXVIII IX 

Golden N umbers 11 12 13 14 

Epacts XX I XII xxiii 

15 16 17 18 19 

IV XV XXVI VII XVlIl 


Inaccuracy of the Metonic Cycle. — Melon’s 
theory, as adopted by the Church until the year 1582, 
might be briefly expressed as follows: — 


The average Lunar 
Cycle consists of 


ri9 lunar years aver- Days 


aging 3544 days, 

i. e 6730} 

6 extra, or eml>olis- 
mic, months of 30 

days, i. e 180 

1 eml>olismic month 

of 29 days 

ToUl 69391 
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19 8q 1^ years averaging 365} days equal 6939} 

But later computators found that the average luna- 
tion lasts 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds, 
consequently; — 

235 calendar lunations (one 

Lunar Cycle) equal 6939 d. 18 h. 0 m. 0 s. 

235 astronomical lunations 
equal 6 939 d. 16 h. 3 1 m. 45 s. 

Difference 1 h. 28 m. 15 s. 

We thus see that the average Lunar Cycle is about 1} 
hour too long, and that, though the new moons occur 
on the same dates in successive cycles, they occur, on 
an average, 1} hour earlier in the day. The astrono- 
mers entrusted with the reformation of the calendar 
calculated that after a period of 312} years (310 years 
is according to our figures a closer approximation) the 
new moons occur on the day preceding that indicated 
by the Lunar Cycle, that is, that the moon is one day 
older at the beginning of the year than the Metonic 
Cycle, if left unaltered, would show, and they removed 
this inaccuracy by adding one day to the age of the 
moon (i. e. to the Epacts) every 300 years seven times 
in succession and tnen one day after 400 years (i. e. 
eight days in 8X312} or 2500 years). This addition 
of one to the Epacts is known as the Lunar Equation, 
and occurs at the beginning of the years 1800, 2100, 
2400, 2700, 3000, 3300, 3600, 3900, 4300, 4600, etc. A 
second disturbance of the Epacts is caused by the oc- 
currence of the non-bissextile centurial years. We 
have seen above that the assigning of 6939} days to 19 
lunar years loads to an error of one day every 312 J 
years, and that within these limits the lunar calendar 
must not be disturbed; but the assigning of 6939} days 
to every 19 solar years amounts to an error of 3 days 
every 400 years, and it is therefore necessary to omit 
one day from the solar calendar in every centurial year 
not divisible by 400. Consequently, since this extra 
day in February every fourth year is an essential part 
of the lunar calendar, the new moons will occur one 
day later in the non-bissextilc centurial years than in- 
dicated by the Lunar Cycle (e. g. a new moon which 
under ordinary circumstances would have occurred on 
29 February will occur on 1 March), and the age of the 
moon will, after the omission of the day, be one day less 
on all succeeding days of the solar year. As the fact 
that the January and February moons are not prop- 
erly indicated is immaterial in a system whose sole 
object is to indicate as nearly as practicable the 
fourteenth day of the moon after 21 March, the sub- 
traction of one from the Epacts takes place at the begin- 
ning of all non-bissextile centurial years and is known 
as the Solar Equation. In the following table, -f- 1 is 
written after the years which have the Lunar Equa- 
tion, and — 1 after those which have the Solar: — 


1600 


2800 


4000 


1700 

-1 

2900 


4100 

-1 

1800+1 

-1 

3000 f 1 

-1 

4200 

-1 

1900 

-1 

3100 

-1 

4300+1 

-1 

2000 


3200 


4400 


2100+1 

-1 

3300+1 

-1 

4500 

~1 

2200 

-1 

3400 

-1 

4600+1 

-1 

2300 

-1 

3500 

-1 

4700 

-1 

2400+1 


3600+1 


4800 


2500 

-1 

3700 

-1 

4900+1 

-1 

2600 

-1 

3800 

-1 

5000 

-1 

2700+1 

-1 

3900+1 

-1 

5100 

-1 


Clavius continued this table as far as the year 300,000, 
inserting the Lunar Equation eight times every 2500 
years and the Solar three times every 400 years. As he 
thus treats the year 5200 as a leap year his table is 
untrustworthy after 5199. 

Indication of New Moons. — Before proceeding 
further, it will be convenient to consider the method 
devised by Lilius of indicating the new moons of the 


year in the Gregorian calendar. As the first lunation 
of the year conSsts of 30 days, he wrote the Epacts 
XXIX XXVIII . . . Ill, II, I opposite the first thirty 
days oi January; then continuing, he wrote * opposite 
the thirty-first, XXIX opposite the first of February 
and so on to the end of the year, except that in the 
case of the lunations of 29 days he wrote the two Epacts 
XXV, XXIV opposite the same day (cf . 5 Feb., 4 April, 
etc. in the Church calendar) . From this arrangement 
it is evident that if, for example, the Epact of a year is 
X the new moons will occur in that year on the days 
before which the Epact X is placed in the calendar. 
One qualification must be made to this statement. 
According to the Metonic Cycle, the new moon can 
never occur twice on the same date in the same nine- 
teen years (the case is exceedingly rare even in the 
purely astronomical calendar); consequently, when- 
ever the two Epacts XXV and XXIV occur in the 
same nineteen years, the new moons of the year whose 
Epact is XXV are indicated in the months of 29 dajiB 
by Epact XXVI. with v/hich the number 25 is for this 
object associated in the Church calendar. 

How TO Find the Epact. — We have already seen 
that the Church used the Metonic Cycle until the year 
1582 as the only practical means devised of finding the 
fourteenth day of the paschal moon. Now, this cycle 
has always been regarded as starting from the year 
1 B. c., and not from the year of its introduction (432 
B. c.), probably (although all the authors we have seen 
appear to have overlooked the point) because such 
change was found necessary if the leading characteris- 
tic of the Metonic were to be retained in chang- 
ing from a lunar to a solar calendar, viz., that the first 
lunar and solar years of the cycle shouhi begin on the 
same day. That two nations with calendars so funda- 
mentally different as those of the Greeks and the 
Romans should regard the solar year as beginning with 
the same phases of the sun would be highly improb- 
able, even if there were no direct evidence that such 
was not the case. But we have shown that when the 
solar and lunar years l)egin on the same day, the 
Epacts of the successive years of the cycle are: — 


Golden Numbers 1 2 3 4 

Epacts ♦ XI XXII III 

5 6 7 8 9 10 

XIV XXV VI XVII XXVIII IX 

Golden Numbers 11 12 13 14 

Epacts XX I XII XXIII 

15 16 17 18 19 

IV XV XXVI VII XVIII 


Consequently, if we divide the calendar into cycles of 19 
years from 1 b. c., the first year of each cycle will have 
the Epact *, the second the Epact XI and so on, or, in 
other words, the Epact of any year before 1582 de- 
pends solely on its Golden Numl>er. The Golden 
Number of any year may be found by adding 1 to the 
year and dividing by 19, the quotient showing the 
number of complete cycles elapsed since 1 b. c. and 
the remainder (or, if there be no remainder, 19) being 
the Golden Number of the year. Thus, for example, 

the Golden Number of 1484 is 3, since = 78, 

With 3 as remainder; therefore the Epact of the year 
1484 is XXII. ^ ^ 

In the course of time it was found that the paschal 
moon of the Metonic Cycle was losing all relation to 
the real paschal moon, and in the sixteenth century 
(c. 1576) Gregory XIII entrusted the task of reform- 
ing the calendar to a small body of astronomers, of 
whom Lilius and Clavius are tne most renowned. 
1 hese astronomers having drawn up the table of equa- 
tions to show the changes in the Epacts necessary to 
preserve the relations between the ecclesiastical and 
astronomical calendars, proceeded to calculate the 
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proper Enacts for the years of the Lunar Cycle after 
1582. These they found to be as follows: — 


Golden Numbers 12 3 4 

Epacts I XII XXIII IV 

5 6 7 8 9 10 

XV XXVI VII xvm XXIX x 

Golden Numbers 11 12 13 14 

Epacts XXI II XIII XXIV 

15 16 17 18 19 

V XVI XXVII VIII XIX 


Now the essential difference between the Metonic 
Cycle and the Gregorian system of Epacts lies in this, 
that, whereas the sphere of application of the former 
was held to be unlimited, that of the latter is bounded 
by the Lunar and Solar Equations. Since, then, a 
Solar Equation occurs in 1700, the Cycle of Epacts 
just given holds only for the period 1582-1699, after 
which a new cycle must be formed. To understand 
the reason of the changes we must remember (1) that 
by treating 365 days as equivalent to one solar year 
and to 12 lunations plus 11 dajrs, we under-estimate 


the fifth day of the calendar moon. But, since no 
extra day could be inserted in February, 1700, the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth of this month had to 
be treated as the sixth day -of the moon, and the age 
of the moon on every subsequent day of the year 1700 
was one day less than indicated by the Epact X. As 
the moons of January and February are of very sec- 
ondary importance in the Church calendar, we may 
say that the age of the moon in 1700 and all subse- 
quent years was one day less than indicated by the 
above Cycle of Epacts, and thus the Epacts for the 
years of the Lunar Cycle after 1700 are: — 


Golden Numbers 1 2 3 4 

Epacts * XI XXII HI 

5 6 7 8 9 10 

XIV XXV VI XVII XXVIII IX 

Golden Numl^ers 11 12 13 14 

Epacts XX I XII XXIII 

15 16 17 18 19 

IV XV XXVI VII xvm 


In the year 1800, both the Lunar and Solar Equations 
(i. e. the addition and subtraction of 1) occur and no 


EPA(TS FROM 1 B. C. TO A. D. 3099 


GoldeD 

Numbers. 

1 

1 

2 

* 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i ^ 

i 9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

^ 15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 B. c,- 
A. I). 1.582 

* 

XI 

XXII 

in 

XIV 

XXV 

VI 

XVII XXVIII 

1 ; 

IX 

XX 

I 

XII 

xxin 

IV 

XV 

XXVI 

Ml 

xvm 

1582-1699 

I 

XII 

XXlll 

IV 

XV 

XXVI 

VII 

1 XVIII' XXIX 

X 

XXI 

II 

xni 

XXIV 

V 

XVI 

XXVII 

VIII 

XIX 

1700-1899 

4> 

XI 

XXll 

III 

XIV 

XXV 

VI j 

1 x\ai Ixxviii 

JX 

XX 

1 

XII 

XXlll 

IV 

XV 

XXVI 

^^I 

xvm 

1900-2199 

XXIX 

X 

xxt 

11 

Kill 

XXIV 

V 

1 

1 XVI 1 XXVJI 

VIII 

XIX 

IK 

XI 

XXII 

111 

XIV 

XXV 

VI 

xvu 

2200-2299 

XXVIII 

IX 

XX 

I 

Xlt 

XXlll 

!‘v| 

XV 

1 XXVI 

VII 

XVIII 

XXIX 

X 

XXI 

11 

XIII 

XXIV 

V 

XVI 

2300-2399 

XXMI 

VIII 

XIX 

« 

XI 

XXII 

1 

j m 

XIV 

, XXV 

v« 

XVII 

XXVIII 

IX 

XX 

I 

XII 

XXIII 

IV 

XV 

2400-2499 

XXVIII 

IX 

XX 

1 

XII 

XXlll j IV 

XV 

1 ! 

1 XXM 

1 

VII 

XVIII 

XXIX 

X 

XXI 

11 

xni 

XXIV 

V 

XVI 

2500-2599 

\XV11 

MU 

XIX 

« 

X. 

xxn 

i ni 

1 

' XIV 

j XXV 

VI 

XVII 

XXVIII 

IX 

XX 

I 

i 

VII 

XXlll 

IV 

XV 

2600-2899 

XXVI 

VII 

xvm 

xxix 

X 

XXI 

! II 

1 

XllI 

j XXP' j 

V 

XVI 

XXVll 

Vlll 

XIX 

* 

XI 

XXII 

III 

XIV 

2900 -30 J9 

XXV 

VI 

xvn j 

XXVIII 

i 

.X J 

XX 


1 XII 

1 XXIII j 

.vj 

XV 

XXVI 

VII 

1 

XVllI 

1 

XXIX 

X 

XXI 

11 

xm 


This table may, with the help of the fable of equations, be continued to 5199. 


the solar year by about 5^ hours and the lunations by 
85 hours; (2) that in consequence of this under-esti- 
raation of the solar year, one day must be inserteil in 
every fourth solar year except in the case of the cen- 
turial years not divisible by 400; and (3) that the 
under-estimation of the lunations by 6 hours every 
year (the additional 2jl hours are compensated for in 
the embolismic months and by the Lunar Equation) 
necessitates the insertion of one extra day in the lunar 
calendar every fourth year without exception. To 
take an example: the Enact of 1696 (its Golden 
Number being 6) is XXVI, anti since this Epact is 
found opposite 4 February in the (-hurch calendar we 
know that in 1696 the new moon happened on that 
date and that consequently 23 February was the 
twentieth day of the calendar moon. But, since the 
under-estimation of the lunations amounts to one day 
in every four years, the following day (our 24 Feb.) 
was only nominally the twenty-first day of the moon 
and the proper twenty-first was our 25 February. 
The Church therefore inserted an extra day after 23 
February and treated this and the real 24 Feb. (our 24 
and 25) as one continuous day in both the solar and 
lunar calendars, and consequently 25 February (our 
26) was again legitimately regarded as the twenty- 
second day of the moon and the fifty-sixth day of the 
astronomical solar year. Coming now to the year 
1700, we find its Epact to he X, consequently the new 
moon occurred on 19 February and 23 February was 


change of Epacts takes place. In 1900 the Solar 
E(| nation occurs and we must again subtract 1 from 
the Epacts. No change takes place in 2000 or in 
2100, the former being a leap year and the latter having 
both equations. In 2200 and in 2300, wc must again 
subtract 1, while in 2400, in which the Lunar Equa- 
tion occurs and is not neutralized as usual ^ the Solar 
Equation, we add 1 to all the Epacts. The accom- 
panying table gives the Epact of every year from 1 b. c. 
to A. D. 3099. 

Examples. — (1) To find the Epact of the year 305)7. 

3097 4“ 1 

Golden Number is 1, since - 163, with 1 as 

remainder. Epact corresponding to Golden Number 
1 after 2900 is XXV ; therefore the Epact of 3097 is 
XXV. 

(2) On what Sunday will Easter fall in the year 
2459? Golden Number of 2459 is 9, and Epact of 
ninth year of Lunar Cycle after 2400 is XX VT. Since 
the Epact of 2459 is XXVI, the new moons of this year 
will occur on the days before which XXVI is placed in 
the Church calendar (e. g. in the Breviary). Now, 
since the paschal moon is that whose fourteenth day 
falls on or next after 21 March, the paschal new moon 
can never happen l>efore 8 March. The first day after 
8 March to which the Epact XXVT is prefixed in the 
Church calendar is 4 April; consequently the paschal 
new moon in the year 2459 will occur on 4 April. 
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Counting 14 days from 4 April, which we include in 
our reckoning, we find the fourteenth day of the pas- 
chal moon to be 17 April. In 2459, therefore, Easter 
will be kept on the Sunday after 17 April, which with 
the help of the Dominical Letters is found to be 20 
April. (See Dominical Letter.) 

For bibliography see Dominical. Lbttbr. 

Thomas Kennedy. 

Eparchy {hrapxlo.) was originally the name of one 
of the divisions of the Roman Empire. Diocletian 
(284-305) and Maximian divided the empire into four 

f *eat Prefectures (Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and the 
ast). Each was subdivided into (civil) Dioceses, 
and these again into Eparchies under governor 
(prcesides, ijye/jLdpei). The Church accepted this divi- 
sion as a convenient one for her use. The Prefec- 
tures of Gaul, Italy, and Illyricum made up the Ro- 
man Patriarchate; the Prefecture of the ^st was 
divided (in the fourth century) between the Patri- 
archs of Alexandria and Antioch and three exarchs. 
The Diocese of Egypt was the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria, the Diocese of the East (not to he confused 
with the Prefecture of the East) ... 
became that of Antioch. Asia was 
under the Exarch of Ephesus, Pon- 
tus under Cappadocia, and Thrace 
under Heraclea. Under these pa- 
triarchates and exarchates came 
the eparchies under metropolitans; 


ordain him. This bishop died shortly afterwards, 
whereupon the Abb4 de FEp4e returned to Pans, and 
began to occupy himself with the education of two 
deaf and dumb sisters who had been recommenced to 
him 1^ Father Vanin, of the Congregation of the Chns- 
tihn Doctrine. He endeavoured to develop the minds 
of his pupils by means of certain conventional signs 
constituting a complete alphabet. ^ Succeeding in 
this attempt, he resolved to devote himself to the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb, and founded a school 
for their instruction at his own expense. His method 
is based on the principle that ^*the education of deaf 
mutes must teach them through the eye what other 
people acquire throujjh the ear*'. Several other 
me^ods had been tried, previous to this time, to 
enable the deaf and dumb to communicate with one 
another and with the rest of mankind, but there can 
be no doubt that he attained far greater success than 
Pereira, Bulwer, Dalgamo, Dr. John Wallis, or any 
of his predecessors, and that the whole system now 
followed in the instruction of deaf mutes virtually 
owes its origin to his ingenuity and devotion. His 
own system has, in its turn, been replaced by a newer 

method, which teaches the pupils 

to recognize words and, in time, to 
utter them, by closely watching, and 
afterwards imitating, the motions 
of the lips and tongue in speech, 
the different portions of the vocal 
organs being shown by means of dia- 
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they had under them the bishops of the various cities. 
The original ecclesiastical eparchies then were prov- 
inces, each under a metropolitan. The First Council of 
Nicaia (325) accepts this arrangement and orders that ; 
“ the authority [of appointing bishops] shall belong to 
the metropolitan in each eparchy'* (can. iv). lliat is 
to say that in each such civil eparchy there shall be a 
metropolitan bishop who shall have authority over the 
others. This is the origin of our provinces. Later in 
Eastern Christendom the use of the word was gradu- 
ally modified and now it means generally the diocese 
of a simple bishop. The name Eparchy is, however, 
not commonly used except in Russia. There it is the 
usual one for a diocese. The Russian Church now 
counts eighty-six eparchies, of which three (Kiev, 
Moscow, and St. Petersburg) are ruled by bishops who 
always bear the title “Metropolitan”, and fourteen 
others are under archbishops. 

Yiisscmvs^ Kirchmrecht, I, 638, .670; Fortbbcub, The Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church (London, 1907), 22-23, 297. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Ep46, Charles-Michel de l', a philanthropic 
priest and inventor of the sign alphabet for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb; was b. at Versailles, 25 
November, 1712; d. at Paris, 23 December, 1789. He 
studied theolo^, but, having refused to sign a con- 
demnation of Jansenism, was denied ordination by 
Christophe de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris. He 
then studied law, but no sooner had he been admitted 
to the Bar than the Bishop of Troyes consented to 


grams. Excellent results have thus been attained, deaf 
and dumb persons acquiring the ability to converse flu- 
ently. This method has of late increased in favour. But 
it remains true that the Abb6 de I'Ep^e by his sign sys- 
tem laid the foundations of all systematic instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, a system which was further 
developed by hiyjupil and successor, the Abb<^ Sicard. 

The Abb(» de PEp^e became known all over Europe. 
The Emperor Joseph II himself visited his school. 
The Duke of Penthidvre, as well as Louis XVI, helped 
him with large contributions. In 1791, two years 
after his death, the National Assembly decreed that 
his name should be enrolled among the benefactors of 
mankind, and undertook the support of the school he 
had founded. In 1838 a bronze monument was erected 
over his grave in the church of Saint-Roch in Paris. 
He published in 1776 “ Institution des sourds-muets 
par la voie des signes m^thodiques ** ; in 1794, “La 
veritable manidre crinstruire les sourds et muets, con- 
firm^ par line longue experience **. He also began a 
“Dictionnaire gen&al des signes '' which was com- 
pleted by the Abbe Sicard. (See Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb.) 

Berthier, L' Abbe de, VEpie.sa me et see eeuvres (Parid, 1852); 
American Anr^s of the Deaf (WashinKton); Arnold, The Edit- 
f^}[>nof Oeaf arui Dumb (London, 1872); Bell, Education 
of the Deaf (1898); Gordon, The Difference between die Two Sys- 
tems of Teachxny Deaf Mule Children (1808), 

Jean Lebabs. 

Diocebe OF (Epbrienbis Ruthenoru^O, 
of the Greek Ruthenian Rite, suffragan to Gran. Do- 
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tached in 1818 from the Diocese of Munkdcs, this dio- 
cese has had the following bishops: Gregory Tarkovics 
(1818-41); Joseph Garganecs (1843-75); Nicholas 
Toth (1876-81); John V41yi (1882). The city of 
Eperies, called by the Slovaks Pressova, was founded 
by a German colony in the twelfth century on the 
Tareza, a tributary of the Danube, and is now the 
capital of the county of Sdros, Hungary, with a popu- 
lation of 11,000. It is famous for its sugar factories, 
its mineral waters, and the rock salt mine situated at 
Sovar, several miles distant. The diocese contains 
160,000 Ruthenian Catholics; 212 priests (nearly all 
married) ; 190 parishes scattered over the territory of 
six counties; 190 churches, 25 chapels, 24 parochial 
schools, with 28,000 pupils, a college for boys, 2 con- 
vents of Basilians, and a theological seminary with 40 
students. The episcopal residence, the seminary, and 
most of the diocesan institutions are situated at 
Eperies. 

Nillrs, Symbolat ad lUuntrandam historiam pcdenice oricntalis 
in terns corrmm S. Slep?iani (Innsbruck), II, 909-12; Misaionea 
aUk . (Rome, 1907), 705. 

S. Vailh^. 

EpheBiaxiB, Epistle to the. — This article will he 
treated under the following heads: I. Analysis of the 
Epistle; II, Special Characteristics; (1) Form: (a) 
Vocabulary; <b) Style; (2) Doctrines; III. Object; IV. 
To Whom Address^; V. Date and Place of Composi- 
tion; Occasion; VI. Authenticity: (1) Relation to 
other books of the New Testament; (2) Difficulties 
arising from the form and doctrines; (3) Tradition. 

I. Analysis of the Epistle. — The letter which, in 
the MSS. containing the Epistles of St. Paul, bears the 
title “To the Ephesians'’ comprises two parts dis- 
tinctly separated by a doxology (Eph., iii, 20 sq.). 
The address, in which the Apostle mentions himself 
only, is not followetl by a prologue; in fact, the entire 
dogmatic part develops the idea which is usually the 
subject of the prologue in the letters of St. Paul. In a 
long sentence that reads like a hymn (Eph., i, 3-14), 
Paul praises God for the blessings which He has b^ 
stowed upon all the faithful in accordance with the 
eternal plan of His will, the sublime plan by which all 
are to he united under one head, Christ, a plan wdiich, 
although heretofore secret and mysterious, is now 
made manifest to believers. Those to w^hom the 
Epistle is addresseil, liaving roccivc<l the (iospel, have, 
in their turn, been made participants of these bless- 
ings, and the Apostle, having recently learned of their 
conversion and their faith, assures them that he ceases 
not to give thanks to Heaven for the same (Eph., i, 1 5, 
16) and that, above all, he prays for them. The ex- 
planation of this prayer, or its object and motives, 
constitutes the remainder of the (logmatic part (cf. 
Eph., iii, 1, 14). Paul asks God that his readers may 
have a complete knowledge of the hope of their call- 
ing, that they may be fully aware both of the riches of 
their inheritance and the greatness of the Divine 
power which guarantees the inheritance. This Divine 
power manifests itself first in Christy Whom it raised 
trom the dead and Whom it exalted in glory above all 
creatures and established head of the Church, which is 
His body. Next, this power and g(^nes8 of God 
was evidenced in the readers, whom it rescued from 
their sins and raised and exalted with Christ. But it 
i^one forth, above all, in the establishment of a com- 
munity of salvation welcoming within its fold both 
Jews and Gentiles without distinction, the Death of 
Christ having broken down the middle wall of parti- 
tion, i. e. the Law, and both sections of the human 
race having thus b^n reconciled to God so as thence- 
forth to form but one body, one house, one temple, of 
which the apostles and Christian prophets are the 
foundation and Christ Himself is the chief corner- 
stone. (Eph., i, 16-ii, 20.) Paul, as his readers must 
have heard, was the minister chosen to preach to the 
Gentiles of this sublime mystery of God, hidden from 


all eternity and not revealed even to the angels, ac- 
cording to which the Gentiles are made coheirs with 
the Jews, constitute a part of the same body, and are 
joint partakers in the same promises (Eph., iii, 1-13). 
Deeply imbued with this mystery, the Apostle im- 
plores the Father to lead his readers to the perfection 
of the Christian state and the complete knowledge of 
Divine charity (Eph., iii, 14-19), continuing the same 
prayer with which he had begun (Eph., i, 16 sq.). 

Having praised God anew in the solemn doxology 
(Eph., iii, 20 sq.), Paul passes on to the moral part of 
his letter. His exhortations, which he bases more 
than is his wont on dogmatic considerations, all revert 
to that of chapter iv, verse 1, wherein he entreats his 
readers to show themselves in all things worthy of their 
vocation. First of all, they must labour to preserve 
the unity descrilxjd by the author in the first three 
chapters and here again brought into prominence: One 
Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God. 
There is, of course, a tliversity of ministries, but the 
respective offices of apostles, prophets, etc. have all 
been instituted by the same Christ exalted in glory and 
all tend to the perfection of the society of saints in 
Christ (Eph., iv, 2-16). From these great social 
duties, Paul proceeds to the consideration of individ- 
ual ones. He contrasts the CUiristian life that his 
readers are to lead, with their pagan life, insisting 
above all on the avoidance of two vices, immodesty 
and covetousness (Eph., iv, 17-v, 3). Then, in 
treating of family life, he dwells on the duties of hus- 
bands and wives, whose union he likens to that of 
Christ with His Church, and the duties of children and 
servants (v, 21-vi, 9). In order to fulfil these duties 
and to combat adverse powers, the readers must put 
on the armour of God (vi, 10-20). 

The Epistle closes with a short epilogue (vi, 21-24), 
wherein the Apostle tells his correspondents that he 
has sent Tychicus to give them news of him and that 
he wishes them peace, charity, and grace. 

II. Special Characteristics. — (1) Form — (a) 
Vocabulary. — This letter, like all of those WTitten by 
St. Paul, contains hapax leqomcna {dira^ Xeydfueva)^ 
about seventy-five words which are not found in the 
.Apostle’s other WTitings; how'ever, it were a mistake 
to make this fact the basis of an argument against 
Pauline authenticity. Of these words nine occur in 
quotations from the Old Testament and others belong 
to current language or else designate things which 
Paul elsewhere had had no occasion to mention. 
Others, again, are derived from roots used by the 
Apostle and besides, in comparing these Jmpax lego^ 
mcna (drra^ \^6^ya) one with another, it is impossi- 
ble to recognize in them a characteristic vocabulary 
that would reveal a distinct personality. (Cf. Brunet, 
“ De rauthenticit6 de I’^pitre aux Eph^siens; preuvea 
philologiciues", Lvons, 1897; Nftgeli, “Der Wort- 
schatz des Apostels Paulus", Gottingen, 1905.) 

(b) Style.— This Epistle, even more than that to the 
Colossians, is remarkable tor the length of its periods. 
The first three chapters contain hardly more tlian 
three sentences and these are overladen with relative 
or participial clauses that are simply strung together, 
frequently without being connected by the logical 
particles that occip so frequently in St. Paul. Each 
particular clause is itself encumbered with numer- 
ous prepositional modifiers (especially with ev and 
<ri5v) of which it is difficult to state the exact meaning. 
Often, too, several synonyms are in juxtaposition and 
in veiw many cases a noun has an explanatory geni- 
tive, the sense of which differs but very slightly from 
that of the noun itself. For all of these reasons the 
language of the Epistle, heavy, diffuse, and languid, 
seems very different from the dialectical, animated, 
and vigorous style of the Apostle’s uncontested letters. 
It is important to note that in the moral part of the 
Epistle these peculiarities of style do not appear and 
hence they would seem to depend more on the matter 
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treated than on the author himself; in fact, even in 
the doematio expositions in the great Epistles, St. 
Paul’s language is frequently involved (ci. Rom., ii, 
13 sq,; iv, 16 sq.; v, 12 sq.; etc.). Moreover, it must 
be observe that all these peculiarities spring from the 
Mme cause: they all indicate a certain redundancy of 
ideas surging in upon a deep and tranquil meditation 
on a sublime subject, the various aspects of which simul- 
taneously appear to the author’s mind and evoke his 
admiration. Hence also the lyric tone that pervades 
the first three chapters, which constitute a series of 
praises, benedictions, thanksgiving, and prayers. A 
sort of rhythmic composition has been pointed out in 
chapter i (cf. T. Innitzer, “Der * Hymnus’ im Eph., i, 
3-14 ” in “ Zeitschrift fiir katholischeTheologie 1904, 
612 sq.), and in chapter iii traces of liturgical hymnol- 
ogy have been observed (Eph., iii, 20), but they are 
no more striking than in I Cor. and are not to be com- 
pared with the fiturmcal langjuage of I Clement. 

(2) Doctrines , — ^The doctrines on justification, the 
Law, faith, the flesh, etc., that are characteristic of the 
m‘eat Pauline Epistles, are not totally lacking in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, being recognizable in chap- 
ter ii (1-16). However, the writer’s subject does not 
lead lum to develop these particular doctrines. On 
the other hand, he clearly indicates, especially in 
chapter i, the supreme place which, in the order of na- 
ture and grace, is allotted to Christ, the author and 
centre of creation, the point towards which all things 
converge, the source of all grace, etc. Although, in 
his great Epistles. St. Paul sometimes touches upon 
these doctrines (ct. I Cor., viii, 6; xv, 45 sq.; II Cor., 
V, 18 sq.), they constitute the special object of his let- 
ter to the Colossians, where he develops them to a 
much greater extent than in that to the Ephesians. 
In fact this Epistle treats more of the Church than of 
Christ. (On the doctrine of the Church in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians see M6ritan in Revue biblique”, 
1898, pp. 343 sq., and W. H. Griffith Thomas in the 


28; XV, 9), some local church or other, but the one uni- 
versal Church, an organic whole uniting all Christians 
in one body of which Christ is th^ head. Here we find 
the systematized development of elements insinuated 
from time to time in the letters to the Galatians, Cor- 
inthians, and Romans. The author who has declared 
that there is now neither Jew nor Greek but that all 
are one in Christ Jesus (Gal., iii. 28); that in each 
Christian the life of Christ is maae manifest (Gal., ii, 
20; II Cor., iv, 11 sq^.) ; that all are led by the Spirit of 
God and of Christ (Rom., viii, 9-14) ; that each one of 
the faithful has Christ for head (I Cor., xi, 3), could, by 
combining these elements, easily come to consider aU 
Christians as forming but one body (Rom., xii, 5; I 
Cor., xii, 12, 27), animated by one spirit (Eph., iv, 4), a 
single body having Christ for head. To this body the 
Gentiles belong by the same right as the Jews. Un- 
doubtedly this mysterious dispensation of Providence 
was, according to the Epistle to the Ephesians, made 
manifest to all the Apostles, a declaration which, 
moreover, the Epistle to the Galatians does not contra- 
dict (Gal., ii, 3-9) ; however, this revelation remains, 
as it were, the special gift of St, Paul (Eph., iii, 3-8). 
The right of pagans seems to be no longer questioned, 
which is easily understood at the close of the Apostle’s 
life. At the death of Christ the wall of separation was 
broken down (cf. Gal., iii, 13), and all have since had 
access to the Father in the same spirit. They do not 
meet on the Jewish ground of the abolished Law but 
on Christian ground, m the edifice founded directly on 
Christ. 'The Churcn being thus constituted, the au- 
thor contemplates it just as it appears to him. Be- 
sides, if in the extension of the Church he beholds the 
realization of the eternal decree by which all men have 
been predestined to the same salvation, he is not 


obliged to repeat the religious history of mankind in 
the way he had occasion to describe it in the Epistle to 
the Romans; neither is he constrained to explain the 
historical privileges of the Jews, to which he neverthe- 
less alludes (Eph., ii, 12), nor to connect the new econ- 
omy with the old (see, however, Eph., iii, 6), nor indeed 
to introduce, at least into the dogmatical exposition, 
the sins of the pagans, whom he is satisfied to accuse of 
having lacked intimate communion with God (Eph., 
ii, 12). For the time being all these points are not his 
main subject of meditation. It is rather the recent, 
positive fact of the union of all men in the Church, the 
body of Christ, that he brings into prominence; the 
Apostle contemplates Christ Himself in His actual 
influence over this body and over each of its mem- 
bers; hence it is only occasionally that he recalls the 
redemptive power of Christ’s Death. (Eph., i, 7; 
ii, 5, 6.) From heaven, where He has been exalted, 
Christ bestows His gifts on all the faithful without 
distinction, commanding, however, that in His 
Church certain offices be held for the common welfare. 
The hierarchical terms used so constantly later on 
(iwlffKoiroi^ irpea^&repotf didKoifot) are not met with 
here. The apostles and prophets, always mentioned 
together, in the Epistle to the J^hesian^ play a like 
part, being the founders of the Cfhurch (Eph., ii, 20). 
Thus placed on an equality with the prophets, the 
apostles are not the chosen Twelve but, as indicated in 
the letters of St. Paul, those who have seen Christ and 
b^n commissioned by Him to preach His Gospel. It 
is for the same purpose that the prophets in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians used the charisma, or spiritual gifts 
described in I Cor.,xii-xiv. The evangelists, who are 
not noticed in Eph., ii, 20, or iii, 5, are inferior in dig- 
nity to the apostles and prophets in connexion with 
whom they are, nevertheless, mentioned (Eph., iv, 
11). In his first letters St. Paul had no occasion to 
allude to them, but they belong to the Apostolic age, 
as at a later epoch they are never referred to. Finally 
the pastors and doctors” (A. V. pastors and teach- 
ers), who are clearly distinguished (Eph., iv, 11) from 
the apostles and prophets, founders of the churches, 
seem to be those local authorities already indicated in 
I Thess., V, 12; I Cor., xvi, 15 sq.; Acts, xx, 28. 
While the attention given to these efifferent ministers 
forms a distinctive note in the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, we cannot therefore admit (with Klbpper, for 
example) that the author is preoccupied with the 
hierarchy as such. The unity of the Church, a point 
that he clearly emphasizes, is not so much the juridical 
unity of an organized society as the vital unity that 
binds all the members of the body to its head, the 
glorified Christ. Nor is it true that the author already 
predicts centuries of future existence for this Church 
(Klbpper) as, properly speakii^, the ages to come, re- 
ferred to in the Epistle to the Ephesians (ii, 7), are to 
come in the Kingdom of Heaven (cf. ii, 6). On the 
other hand we know that St. Paul’s hope of soon wit- 
ne^ing Christ’s second coming kept constantly dimin- 
ishing, and therefore, in the latter years of his life, he 
inight well define (Eph., v, 22 sq.) the laws of Chris- 
tian marriage, which at an earlier period (I Cor., vii, 
37 sq.) he regarded only in the light of the approach- 
ing advent of Christ. 

The exposition that we have given of the doctrines 
proper to the Epistle to the Ephesians has been so 
made as to show that none of these doctrines taken 
wparately contradicts the theology of the great Paul- 
ine Epistles and that each one individually can be con- 
nected with certain elements disseminated in these 
Epistles. It is nevertheless true that, taken in its 
entirety, this letter to the Ephesians constitutes a new 
doctrinal system, the Pauline authenticity of which 
can only be mtically defended by pointing out the cir- 
cuMtances in consequence of which the Apostle was 
able thus to develop his first theology and profoundly 
to modify his manner of setting itTorth. Naturally 
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this leads us first of all to try to ascertain the object of 
the letter to the Ephesians. 

III. Object. — It has been said that St. Paul com- 
bated immoral doctrines and an antinomian propa- 
ganda that especially endai^ered those to whom the 
fetters were addressed (Pfleiderer), but this hypothesis 
would not explain the dogmatic part of the Epistle, 
and even in tae hortatory part nothing betokens po- 
lemical preoccupation. All the warnings adminis- 
tered are called forth by the pamn orimn of the read- 
ers, and when the author addresses nis prayers to 
Heaven in their behalf (Eph., i, 17 sqq.; iii, 14 sqq.) 
he does not mention any particular peril from which he 
would have God deliver their Christian life. Kldpper 
thought that the author had Judeo-Christians in view, 
still denying converted pagans their full right in the 
Church, and Jacquier gives this as an additionjd mo- 
tive. Others have said that the Gentile-Ohristians of 
the Epistle had to be reminded of the privileges of the 
Jews. But not one word in the letter, even in the sec- 
tion containing exhortations to unity (Eph., iv, 2 sq.), 
reveals the existence of any antagonism among those 
to whom the Apostle writes, and there is no question of 
the reproduction or re-establishment of unity. The 
author never addresses himself to any save converted 
pagans, and all his considerations tend solely to pro- 
vide them with a full knowledge of the blessings 
which, despite their pagan origin, they have acquir^ 
in Christ and of the Neatness of the love that Gcxl has 
shown them. If, in chapter iii, St. Paul speaks of his 
personal Apostleship, it is not by way of defending it 
against attacks but of expressing all his gratitude for 
having been called, in spite of his unworthiness, to an- 
nounce the great mystery of which he had sung the 
praises. Briefly, nothing in the letter allows us to 
suspect that it responds to any special need on the part 
of those to whom it is addresskl, nor that they, on 
their side, had given the author any particular occa- 
sion for writing it. In so far as either its dogmatic or 
moral part is concerned, it might have been addressed 
to any churches whatever founded in the pagan 
world. 

IV. To Whom Addre^ed. — To whom, then, was the 
Epistle addressed? This question has evoked a vari- 
ety of answers. There are critics who maintain the 
traditional opinion that the Epistle was written to the 
Ephesians exclusively (Danko. Comely), but the 
greater number consider it in the light of a circular 
fetter. Some maintain that it was addressed to Ephe- 
sus and the churches of which this city was, so to 
speak, the metropolis (Michelis, Harless, and Henle), 
while others hold that it was sent to the Seven Churches 
of the Apocalypse (H. Holtzmann) or to the circle of 
Christian communities within and around Colossae and 
Laodicea (Godet. Haupt, Zahn, and Belser) ; or again 
to the faithful oi Asia Minor (B. Weiss) or to all the 
Gentile-Christian Churches (Von Soden). The qu^ 
tion can only be solved by comparing the Epistle with 
the knowledge possessed of the life and literary activity 
of the Apostle. Those who deny the authenticity of the 
fetter must certainly grant that the PseudoyPaul (i. 1) 
was careful to conform to literary and historical probi^ 
bilities; and if not, since the letter vouchsafes no di- 
rect indication as to the correspondents whom he sup- 
posed the Apostle to be addressing, it would be idle to 
imagine who they were. 

The words h in the first verse of the Epistle, 

do not belong to the primitive text. St. Baal attests 
that, even in his day, they were not met with in the 
ancient MSS.; in fact they are missing from the Co- 
dices B and (first hand). Moreover, the examina- 
tion of the Epistle does not warrant the belief that it 
was addressed to the church in which the Apostle had 
sojourned longest. When St. Paul writes to one of his 
churches, he constantly alludes to his former relations 
with it (see These., Gal.,Cor.), but here there is nothing 
personal, no greeting, no (special recommendation, no 


allusion to the author's past. Paul is unacquainted 
with his correspondents, although he has heard them 
spoken of (Eph., i, 15), and they have heard of him 
(Eph., iii^ 2; cf. iv, 21). When addressing himself to 
any particuip* church, even be it at the time still a 
stranger to him as, for instance, Rome or Colossse, the 
Apostle always assumes a personal tone; hence the 
abstract and general manner in which he treats his 
subject from the beginning to the end of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians can best be accounted for by beholding 
in this Epistle a circular letter to a group of churches 
still unknown to Paul. But this ex^nation, founded 
on the encyclical character of the Epistle, loses its 
value if the Church of Ephesus is numbered among 
those addressed ; for, during his three years' sojourn in 
this city, the Apostle had had frequent intercourse 
with the neighbouring Christian communities, and in 
tl^ case he would have had Ephesus especially in 
view, just as in writii^ to all the faithful of Achaia (II 
Cor., i, 1) it was chiefly to the Church of Corinth that 
he addressed himself. 

Nevertheless, it was to a rather restricted circle of 
Christian communities that Paul sent this letter, as 
Tychicus was to visit them all and bring them news of 
him (Eph., vi, 21 sq.), which fact precludes the idea of 
all the churches of Asia Minor or of all the Gentile- 
Christian churches. Moreover, since Tychicus was 
bearer of the Epistle to the Colossians and that to the 
Ephesians at one and the same time (Col., iv, 7 sq.), 
those to whom the latter was addressed could not have 
been far from Colossaj, and we have every reason to 
suppose them in Asia Minor. However, we do not 
believe that the Epistle in question was addressed to 
the churches immediately surrounding Colossse, as the 
perils which threatened the faith of the Colossians vir- 
tually endangered that of the neighbouring communi- 
ties, and wherefore, then, two letters differing in tone 
and object? Having had no personal intercourse 
with the Colossians, the Apostle would have been sat- 
isfied to address to them and thc^ Christian neigh- 
bours an encyclical letter embodying all the matter 
treated in both Epistles. Hence it behooves us to seek 
elsewhere in Asia Minor, towards the year 60, a rather 
limited group of churches still unknown to St. Paul. 
Now, in the course of his three journeys, Paul had 
traversed all parts of Asia Minor except the northern 
provinces along the Black Sea, territory which he did 
not reach prior to his captivity. Nevertheless, the 
First Epistle of St. Peter shows us that the Faith had 
already penetrated these regions; hence, with the his- 
torical data at our disposal, it is in this vicinity that it 
seems most reasonable to seek those to whom the 
Epistle was addressed. These Christians must liave 
been named in the authentic text of the inscription of 
this Epistle, as they are in all of St. Paul’s letters. 
Now, whenever the substantive participle appears in 
one of these inscriptions, it serves the sole purpose of 
introducing the mention of locality. We are there- 
fore authorized to believe that, in the address of the 
Epistle to the Ephesfens (Eph., i, 1 : rocs kylon 
Kal Tiffroit iv Xpiartp ’Ii^oO), this participle, so dif- 
ficult to understand in the received text, originally pre- 
ceded the designation of the place inhabited by the 
readers. One might assume that the line containing 
this designation was omitted owing to some distrac- 
tion on the part of the first copyist; however, it would 
then be necessary to admit that the mention of local- 
ity, now in question, occurred in the midst of qualifying 
adjectives applied by the Apostle to his readers (irflon 

roh iAviv rurrotk), and this is something that 

is never verified in the letters of St. Paul. Henco we 
may suppose that, in this address, the indication of 
place was corrupted rather than omitted, and this 
paves the way for conjectural restorations. We 
ourselves have proposed the following: roh iylots 
reft odeip icar’ *Ip4i^ roit iv Xpurrf 'Iijo’oO. (Ladeuze in 
Revue biblique, 1902, pp. 573 sq.) Grammati- 
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oally, this phrase corresponds perfectly with the 
Apostle's st 3 de (cf. Gal., i, 22; I Cor., i, 2; Phil., i, 1) 
and paUeograpmcally, if transcribed in ancient capi- 
tals, it readily accounts for the corruption that has cer- 
tainly been produced in the text. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians was, therefore, written to distant churches, 
located perliape in various provinces [Pontus, Galatia, 
Polemonium (the kingdom of Polemon)] and, for this 
reason, requiring to be designated by a general term, 
but all situated along the River Iris. 

These churclies oi the north-east of Asia Minor 
played rather an obscure part in the first century. 
When the first collection of the Apostle’s letters was 
made, a collection on which the entire textual tradi- 
tion of these letters depends (cf. Zahn, Geschichte des 
N. T. Kanons, I, ii, p. 829), it was Ephesus that fur- 
nished the copy of this Epistle, having obtained it 
when Tychicus landed at that port, thence to set out 
for ColosssB and in the direction of Pontus, and in this 
copy the text of the address had already been cor- 
rupted. Having come from Ephesus, this letter 
Quickly passed for one to the Ephesians, the more so as 
^ere was no other written by the Apostle to the most 
celebrated of churches. This explains why, from the 
beginning, all except Marcion, even those who did not 
read the words ip *E0^<rv in the first verse (Origen, 
Tertullian), look upon this letter as an Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and why, in all MSS., it is transcribed un- 
der this title. 

V. Date and Place of Composition ; Occasion. — 
Like the Epistles to the Colossians, to the Philippians, 
and to Philemon, that to the Ephesians was written 
during the leisure hours of one of the Apostle’s im- 
prisonments (Eph., iii, 1; iv, 1; vi, 20), when he had 
out little reason to resort to the services of a disciple to 
write in his name (De Wette, Ewald, and Renan). 
Lisco (Vincula Sanctorum, Berlin, 1900) is the only 
one nowadays who claims that these letters antedate 
the great captivity of St. Paul, maintaining that the 
Apostle must have written them while a prisoner in 
Ephesus in 57 and prior to those which he sent to the 
Corinthians and Romans. But we are not acquainted 
with any of the details of this captivity at I^phesus. 
Moreover, the doctrine set forth in the letters in ques- 
tion belongs to an epoch subseciuent to the composi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans (58); hence they 
were not written previously to the captivity in Caesa- 
rea (58-60). On the other hand, they are anterior to 
the first persecution, to which the author makes no 
allusion when describing the armour and combats of 
the faithful; wherefore they cannot be assigned to the 
last captivity. It consequently remains for them to 
be ascribed to a period between 58 and 63, but 
whether they were produced in Caesarea or in Rome 
(61-63) is still a much mooted question. The infor- 
mation gleaned here and there is very vague and the 
arguments brought forward are very doubtful. How- 
ever, the freedom allowed Paul, and the evangelical 
activity he displays at the time of writing these letters, 
would seem more in keeping with his captivity in 
Rome (Acts, xxviii, 17-31) than in Capsarea (Acts, 
xxiii, sq.). One thing, however, is certain, once the 
authenticity of the Epistles to the Colossians and to 
the Ephesians is admitted, and that is that they were 
written at the same time. They both show funda- 
mentally and formally a very close connexion of 
which we shall speak later on. Tychicus was ap- 
pointed to convey both Epistles to those to whom they 
were respectively addressed and to fulfil the same mis- 
sion in behalf of them (Col., iv, 7 sq.; Eph., vi, 21 sq.). 
Verse 16 of chapter iv of Colossians does not seem to 
allude to the letter to the Ephesians, which would 
need to have been written first; besides, the Epistle 
here mentioned is scarcely an encyclical, the context 
leading us to look upon it as a special letter of the same 
nature as that sent to the Colossians. If, moreover, 
Paul knew that, before reaching Colossse, Tychicus 


would deliver the Epistle to the EjAesians to the 
Christians at Laodicea, there was no reason why he 
should insert greetings for the Laodioeans m his 
Epistle to the Colossians (Col., iv, 16). It is more 
probable that the Epistle to the Ephesians was written 
m the second place. It would be less easy to under- 
stand why, in repeating to the Colossians the ^me 
exhortations that he had made to the Ephesians, 
for instance, on remarriage (Eph., v, 22 sqq.), the 
author should have completely suppressed the sub- 
lime dogmatic considerations upon which these exhor- 
tations had been based. Moreover we believe with 
Godet that: “It is more natural to think that, of these 
two mutually complemental letters, the one provoked 
by a positive request and a definite need [Col.) came 
first, and that the other [Eph.] was due to the greater 
solicitude evoked by the composition of the former.” 

How, then, admitting that St. Paul wrote the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians, shall we explain the origin of this 
document f The Apostle, who was a captive at Rome, 
was informed by Epaphras of the dogmatic and moral 
errors that had come to light in Coloss® and the neigh- 
bouring cities, in churches of which he was not the 
founder. He also learned that he had been censured 
for not bringing to the perfection of Christianity those 
whom he had once converted, and for not taking suffi- 
cient interest in churches that had sprung up side by 
side with his own, although without his personal inter- 
vention (Col., i, 28-ii, 5). At the same time that 
Paul received the news concerning Colossac and its 
surroundings, he also heard (Eph., i, 15) that in a dis- 
tant part of Asia Minor Christian communities had 
been brought to the Faith, perhaps by evangelists 
(Eph., iv, 11). Impressed oy the accusations made 
against him, Paul took advantage of the departure of 
Tychicus for Colossae, to enter into communication 
with those Christians who had heard of him (Eph., iii, 
2) and to address them a letter in which he had to 
limit himself to general considerations on Christianity, 
but he wished to prove his Apostolic solicitude for 
them by making tliem realize not only the dignity of 
their Christian vocatioUj but the oneness of the 
Church of God and the intimate union by which all the 
faithful, no matter what their history, are constituted 
a single body of which Christ is the head. 

VI. Authenticity. — If one would only remember 
to whom the Epistle was addressed and on what occa- 
sion it was written, the objections raised against its 
Pauline authenticity could be readily answered. 

(1) Relation to Other Books of the kew T cstamerU , — 
The letter to the Ephesians bears some resemblance to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the writings of St. 
Luke and St. John, in point of ideas and mode of ex- 
pression, but no such resemblance is traceable in the 
great Pauline Epistles. Of course one of the Apos- 
tle's writings might have been utilized in these later 
documents but these similarities are too vague to es- 
tablish a literary relationship. During the four years 
intervening l>etween the Epistle to the Romans and 
that to the Ephesians, »St. Paul had changed his head- 
quarters and his line of work, and we behold him at 
Rome and Ccesarea connected with new Christian cen- 
tres. It is, therefore, easy to understand why his 
style should savour of the Christian language u^ in 
these later books, when we recall that their object has 
so much in common with the matter treated in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Whatever may now and 
then have been said on the subject, the same phe- 
nomenon is noticeable in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
If, indeed, the Epistle to the Ephesians agveeB with the 
Acts in more instances than does the Epistle to the 
Colossians, it is because the two former have one iden- 
tical object, namely, the constitution of the Church by 
the calling of the Jews and Gentiles. 

The relationship between the Epistle to the Ephe- 
MaiM and I Peter is much closer. The letter to the 
Ephesians, unlike most of the Pauline Epistles, does 
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not begiti with an act of thanksgiving but with a hymn 
cimilari even* in its wording, to that which opens I 
Peter. Besides, both letters a^gree in certain typical 
expressions and in the description of the duties of the 
domestic life, which terminates in both with the same 
exhortation to combat the devil. With the majority 
of critics, we maintain the relationship between these 
letters to be literary. But I Peter was written last 
and consequently depends on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians; for instance, it alludes already to the persecu- 
tion, at least as impending. Sylvanus, the Apostle’s 
faithful companion, was St. Peter’s secretary (I Peter, 
V, 12), and it is but natural that he should make use of 
a letter, recently written by St. Paul, on questions an- 
alogous to those which he himself had to treat, espe- 
cially as according to us, those addressed in both of 
these Epistles are, for the greater part, identical (cf. I 
Peter, i, 1). 

The attacks made upon the authenticity of the 
Epistle to the Epliesians have been based mainly on 
its similarity to the Epistle to the Colossians, although 
some have maintained that the latter depends upon 
the former (Mayerhoflf). In the opinion of Hitzig and 
Holtzmann, a forger living early in the second century 
and already imbued with Gnosticism used an authen- 
tic letter, written by Paul to the Colossians against the 
Judeo-Christians of the Apostolic Ajpfe, in composing 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, in conformity to which 
he himself subsequently revised the letter to the Co- 
lossians, giving it the form it has in the canon. De 
Wette and Ewald looked upon the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians as a verbose amplification of the uncontroversial 
parts of the letter to the Colossians. However, it is 
only necessary to read first one of these documents and 
then the other, in order to see how exaggerated is this 
view. Von Soden finds a great difference between the 
two letters but nevertheless holds that several sections 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians arc but a servile para- 
phrase of passages from the letter to the Colossians 
(Eph., iii, 1-9 and Col., i, 23-27 ; Eph,, v, 21-vi, 9 and 
Col., iii, 18-iv, 1) and that still more frequently the 
later author follows a purely meclianical process by 
taking a single verse from the letter to the Colossians 
and using it to introduce and conclude, and serve as a 
frame, so to speak, for a statement of his own. Thus, 
he maintains that in Eph., iv, 25-31, the first words of 
verse 8 of Col., iii, have starved as an intro<luction 
(Eph., iv, 25) and the last words of the same verse as a 
conclusion (Eph.^ iv, 31). Evidently such methods 
could not be attributed to the Apostle himself. But, 
neither are we justified in ascribing them to the author 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. For instance, the 
duties of husband and wife are well set forth in Col., 
iii, 18, 19, but in these verses there is no comparison 
whatever between Christian marriage and that union 
of Christ with His Church such as characterizes the 
same exhortation in Eph., v, 22 sq.; consecpiently, it 
would be very arbitrary to maintain the latter text to 
be a vulgar paraphrase of the former. In comparing 
the texts quoted, the phenomenon of framing, to which 
von Soden called attention, can be verified in a single 
passage (Eph., iv, 2-16, where verse 2 resembles Col., 
lii, 12 sq. and where verses 15, 16, are like Col., ii, 19). 
In fac^ throughout his entire exposition, the author 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians is constantly reputing 
ideas and even particular expressions that occur in the 
letter to the Col^ians, and yet neither a servile imita- 
tion nor any one of the well-known offences to which 
plagiarists are liable, can be proved against him. 

Moreover, it is chiefly in their hortatory part that 
these two letters are so remarkably alike and this is 
only natural if, at intervals of a few days or hours, the 
same author had to remind two distinct circles of 
readers of the same common duties of the Christian 
life. In the dogmatic part of these two Epistles there 
is a change of subject, treated with a different inten- 
tion and in another tone. In the one instance we have 


a hymn running through three chapters and celebrat- 
ing the call of both Jews and Gentiles and the union of 
all in the Church of Christ; and in the other, an ex- 
position of Christ’s dignity and of the adequacy of the 
means He vouchsafes us for the obtaining of our salva- 
tion, as also thanksgiving and especially prayers for 
those readers who are liable to misunderstand this 
doctrine. However, those two objects, Christ and the 
Church, are closely akin. Besides, if in his letter to 
the Ephesians, St. Paul reproduces the ideas set 
forth m that to the Colossians, it is certainly less 
astonishing than to find a like phenomenon m the 
Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans, as 
it is very natural that the characteristic expressions 
used by the Apostle in the Epistle to the Colossians 
should appear in the letter to the Ephesians^ since both 
were written at the same time. In fact it has been 
remarked that he is prone to repeat typical expressions 
he has once coined (cf. Zahn, Einleitung, I, p. 363 
sq.) . Briefly, we conclude with Sabatier that : “These 
two letters come to us from one and the same author 
who, when writing the one, had the other in mind and, 
when composing the second, had not forgotten the 
first.” The vague allusions made in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians to some of the doctrinal questions treated 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, can be accounted for 
in this manner, even though these questions were 
never proposed by those to whom the former Epistle 
was addressed. 

(2) Di^uUies Arising from the Form and Doc- 
trines . — The denial of the Pauline authenticity of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is based on the special char- 
acteristics of the Epistle from the viewpoint of style as 
well as of doctrine, and, while differing from those of 
the great Pauline Epistles, these characteristics al- 
though more marked, resemble those of the letter to 
the Colossians. But we have already dwelt upon 
them at sufficient length. 

The circumstances under which the Apostle must 
have written tlie Epistle to the Ephesians seem to ac- 
count for the development of the doctrine and the 
remarkable change of style. During his two years’ 
captivity in Ciesarea, Paul could not exercise his 
Apostolic functions, and in Rome, although allowetl 
more liberty, he could not preach the Gospel outside 
of the house in which he was held prisoner. Hence he 
must have made up for his want of external activity 
by a more profound meditation on “ his Gospel ”. The 
theology of justification, of the Law, and of the condi- 
tions essential to salvation, he had already brought to 
perfection, having systematized it in the Epistle to 
the Romans and, although keeping it in view, he did 
not require to develop it any further. In his Epistle 
to the Romans (viii-xi, xvi, 25-27) he had come to the 
investigation of the eternal counsels of Providence 
concerning the salvation of men and had expounded, 
as it were, a philosophy of the religious history of 
mankind of which Christ was the centre, as indeed He 
had always been the central object of St. Paul’s faith. 
Thus, it was on Christ Himself that the solitary medi- 
tations of the Apostle were concentrated; in the quiet 
of his prison he was to develop, by dint of personal in- 
tellectual labour and with the aid of new revelations, 
this first revelation received when “it pleased God to 
reveal His Son in him”. He was, moreover, urged by 
the news brought him from time to time by some of 
his disciples, as, for instance, by Epaphras, that, in cer- 
tain churches, errors were being propagated which 
tended to lessen the r61e and the dignity of Christ, by 
setting up against Him other interm^iarics in the 
work of salvation. On the other hand, separated 
from the faithful and having no longer to travel 
constantly from one church to another, the Apostle 
was able to embrace in one sweeping glance all the 
Christians scattered throughout the world. While he 
resided in the centre of the immense Roman Empire 
which, in its unity, comprised the world, it was the one 
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universal Church of Christ, the fulfilment of the mys- 
terious decrees revealed to him, the Church in which 
it had been his privilege to bring together Jews 
and pagans, that presented itself to him for contem- 
plation. 

These subjects of habitual meditation are naturally 
introduced in the letters that he had to write at that 
time. To the Colossians he speaks of Christ’s dig- 
nity; to the Ephesians, and we nave seen why, of the 
unity of the Church. But in these Epistles, Paul 
addresses those who are unknown to him; he no 
longer needs, as in preceding letters, to combat theo- 
ries which undermined the very foundation of the 
work and to refute enemies who, in their hatred, at- 
tacked him personally. Accordingly, there is no fur- 
ther occasion to use the serried argumentation with 
which he not only overthrew the arguments of his ad- 
versaries but turned them to the latters’ confusion. 
There is more question of setting forth the sublime 
considerations with which he is filled than of discu^ 
sions. Then, ideas so crowd upon him that his pen is 
overtaxed; his sentences teem with synonyms and 
qualifying epithets and keep taking on new proposi- 
tions, thus losing the sharpness and vigour of contro- 
versy and assuming the ample proportions of a hymn 
of adoration. Hence we can understand why, in 
these letters, Paul’s style grows dull and sluggish and 
why the literary composition differs so widely from 
that of the first Epistles. When writing to the Colos- 
sians he at least had one particular church to deal with 
and certain errors to refute, whereas, in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, he addressed himself at one and the 
same time to a group of unknown churches of which 
he had received but vague information. There was 
nothing concrete in this and the Apostle was left en- 
tirely to himself and to his own meditations. This is 
the reason why the special characteristics already in- 
dicated in the Epistle to the Colossians appear even 
more pronounced in that to the Ephesians, particu- 
larly in the dogmatic part. 

(3) Tradition.— li we thus keep in mind the circum- 
etances under which Paul wrote both of these letters, 
their peculiar character seems no obstacle to their 
Pauline authenticity. Therefore, the testimony 
which, in their inscriptions (Col., i, 1; Eph., i, 1), they 
themselves render to this authenticity and the very 
ancient tradition which unanimously attributes them 
to the Apostle preserve all their force. From the tra- 
ditional viewpoint the Epistle to the Ephesians is in 
the same class as the best attested letters of St. Paul. 
Used in the First Epistle of St. Peter, in the Epistle of 
St. Polycarp, in the works of St. Justin, perhaps in the 
Didache and I Clement, it appears to have been al- 
ready well known towards the end of the first century. 
Marcion and St. Irenaus ascribe it to St. Paul and it 
seems that St. Ignatius, when writing to the Ephe- 
sians, had already made use of it as Pauline. It is 
also to be noted that if the authenticity of this Epis- 
tle has been denied by most of the liberal critics since 
Schleiermacher’s day, it is nevertheless conceded by 
many modern critics. Protestants among them, and 
held at least as probable by Hamack and Julicher. In 
fact the day seems to be approaching when the whole 
world will recognize as the work of St. Paul, this 
Epistle to the Ephesians, of which St. John Chrysostom 
admired the sublime sentences and doctrines: vorjfidTujv 
{nf/viWv xal SoyfjidTuv. 

Consult /n/rodi«rfu)7M to the New Testament. We shall con- 
tent ourselves here with indicating the latest commentaries in 
which the earlier bibliography is mentioned. ’ 


Der Ei^erlmef de8 M. PaiUua erklhH (Augsburg 

1908); B^eb, per Ephesertrief iibenetzi und erkl&rt (Freiburg 
im Br., 1908); Maunourt^ CommerUaire aur Vipttre aux Gor 
latea, aux BphSaien^ etc. (Faris, 1881). 

CpifMENTAMBs:. OwRAMARB, CommetUaire 
aur UaJpU^ daS. Paul aux Cdoast^, aux EphSaiena at h PhiU- 
^ VON SoDEN, Die Brief a an die Koloaaer, 

Epheaett PhiUtmm in MandCommentar turn N. T,, ed. Holta- 


. mann (Freiburg im Br., 1893); KKVPT, ^ O^anima<^Mrief€ 
in KrU.-axeg. Kotninentar, ed. Meyer ^th ed., Gdftingen, 
^ 1902): Ewald, Die Brxefe dea PaiUiu an d%a EMaaer, Koloaaer 

» und Philemon in Kommentar zum N. T., ed. Zahn (Leipsig, 
1905); Baljon, Commentaar op de hr%evm vanPaulua aan da 
Theaa. Ef., Kol. en aan Philemon (Utrecht, 1907): Abbott, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Epiatlea to the Epheaiana 
' and to the Colosatana in International Cntical Commentary 
(Edinburgh, 1897); Robinson, Bt. Paul a E^tle to Ephe- 
' atana (I^ndon, 1903); ^RBTOOTT, St. Paid a EpiaUatotheEpha- 
aiana (Ixindon, 1906); Gore, St. Paul a Eptatle to the Epheaiana 
I (London, 1907). 

P. Ladeuze. 

Ephesus » a titular archiepiscopal see in Asia Minor, 
said to have been founded in the eleventh century b. c. 
by Androcles, son of the Athenian King Codrus, with 
the aid of Ionian colonists. Its coinage dates back to 
700 B. c., the period when the first money was struck. 
After belonging successively to the kings of Lydia, 
the Persians, and the Syrian successors of Alexander 
the Great, it passed, after the battle of Magnesia (190 
B. c.), to the kings of Pergamum, the last of whom. 
Attains III, bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman 
people (133 b. c.). It was at Ephesus that Mithradates 
(88 b. c.) signed the decree ordering all the Romans in 
Asia to be put to death, in which massacre there 
perished 100,000 persons. Four years later Sulla, 
again master of the territory, slaughtered at Ephesus 
all the leaders of the rebellion. From 27 b. c. till a little 
after a. d. 297, Ephesus was the capital of the procon- 
sular province oi Asia, a direct aependency of the 
Roman Senate. Though unimportant politically, it 
was noted for its extensive commerce. Many illustrious 
persons were bom at Ephesus, e. g. the philosophers 
Heraclitus and Hermodorus, the poet Hipponax, the 
painter Parrhasius (all in the sixth or fifth century 
B. c.), the geographer Artemidorus, another Artemi- 
dorus, astrologer and charlatan, both in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, and the historian and essayist, 
Xenophon. Ephesus owed its chief renown to its 
temple of Artemis (Diana), which attracted multi- 
tudes of visitors. Its first architect was the Cretan 
Chersiphron (seventh to sixth century b. c.) but it was 
afterwards enlarged. It was situated on the bank of 
the River Selinus and its precincts had the right of 
asylum. This building, which was looked upon in 
antiquity as one of the marvels of the world, was burnt 
by lierostratus (356 b. c.) the night of the birth of 
Alexander the Great, and was afterwards rebuilt, 
almost in the same proportions, by the architect Di- 
nocrates. Its construction is said to have lasted 120 
years, according to some historians 220. It was over 
4(X) feet in length and 200 in breadth, and rested upon 
128 pillars of about sixty feet in height. It was 
stripped of its riches by Nero and was fimdly destroyed 
by the Goths (a. d. 262). 

It was through the Jews that Christianity was first 
introduced into Ephesus. The original community 
was under the leadership of Apollo (I Cor., i, 12). They 
were disciples of St. John the Baptist, and were con- 
verteil by Aquila and Priscilla. Then came St. Paul, 
who liv^ three years at Ephesus to establish and 
organize the new church ; he was wont to teach in the 
schola or lecture-hall of the rhetorician T^annus (Acts, 
xix, 9) and performed there many miracles. Eventu- 
ally he was obliged to depart, in consequence of a 
sedition stirred up by the goldsmith Demetrius and 
other makers of ex-votoes tor the temple of Diana 
(Acts, xviii, 24 sqq. ; xix, 1 sqq.). A little later, on his 
way to Jerusalem, he sent for the elders of the com- 
munity of Ephesus to come to Miletus and bade them 
there a touching farewell (Acts, xx, 17-35) . The 
Church of Ephesus was committed to his disciple, St. 
Timothy, a native of the city (I Tim., i, 3; II Tim., i, 
18; iv, 12). The Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians 
was not perhaps addressed directly to them ; it may be 
^y a circular letter sent by him to several churenes. 
Ine sojourn and death of the Apostle St. John at 
Ephesus are not mentioned in the New Testament, 
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but both are attested as early as the latter part of the 
second century by St. IrencBUs (Adv. Hror., Ill, iii, 4), 
Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus (Eusebius, Hist. EccL, 
V, xxi), Clement of Alexandria, the “Acta Joannis*', 
and a little earlier by St. Justin and the Montanists. 
Byzantine tradition has always shown at Ephesus the 
tomb of the Apostle. Another tradition, which may 
be trustworthy, though less ancient, maikes Ephesus 
the scene of the death of St. Mary Magdalen. On the 
other hand the opinion that the Blessed Virgin died 
there rests on no ancient testimony; the often quoted 
but ambi^ous text of the Council of Ephesus (431), 
means only that there was at that time at Ephesus a 
church of the Virgin. (See Ramsay in “Ex^sitor’', 
June, 1905, also his “ Seven Citiesof Asia*'.) We learn, 
moreover, from Eusebius (Hist. EccL, V, xxiv) that 
the three daughters of the Apostle St. Philip were 
buried at Ephesus. 

About 110 St. Ignatius of Antioch, having been 
greeted at Smyrna by messengers of the Church of 
Ephesus, sent to it one of his seven famous epistles. 
During the first three centuries, Ephesus was, next to 
Antioch, the chief centre of Christianity in Asia Minor. 
In the year 190 its bishop, St. Polycrates, held a coun- 
cil to consider the pascnal controversy and declared 
himself in favour of the Quartodeciman practice; 
nevertheless the Ephesian Church soon conformed in 
this particular to the practice of all the other Churches. 
It seems certain that the sixth canon of the Oiuncil of 
Nicaea (325), confirmed for Ephesus its ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the whole “ diocese*' or civil territory 
of Asia Minor, i. e. over eleven ecclesiastical provinces; 
at all events, the second canon of the Council of Con- 
stantinople (381) formally recomized this authority. 
But Constantinople was already claiming the first 
rank among the Churches of the East and was 
trying to annex the (lurches of Thrace, Asia, and 
Pontus. To resist these encroachments, Ephesus 
made common cause with Alexandria. We therefore 
find Bishop Memnon of Ephesus siding with St. Cyril 
at the Third (Ecumenical Council, held at Ephesus in 
431 in condemnation of Nestorianism, and another 
bishop, Stephen, supporting Dioscorus at the so- 
callea Robber (buncil (Latrocimum Ephesinum) of 
449, which approved the heresy of Eutyches. But the 
resistance of Ephesus was overcome at the (buncil of 
Chalcedon (451), whose famous twenty-eighth canon 
placed the twenty-eight ecclesiastical provinces of 
Pontus, Asia, and Thrace under the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Henceforth Ephesus 
was but the second metn)p)lis of the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, nor did it ever recover its former 
standing, despite a council of 474 in which Paul, the 
Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria restored its 
ancient rights. Egyptian influence was responsible 
for the hold which Monophysitism gained at Ephesus 
during the sixth century; the famous ecclesiastical 
historian, John of Asia, was then one of its bishops. 
The metropolis of Ephesus in thovse days ruled 
over thirty-six suffragan sees. Justinian, who imi- 
tated Constantine in stripping the city of many 
works of art to adorn (bnstantinople, built there a 
magnificent church consecrated to St. John; this was 
soon a famous place of pilgrimage. 

Ephesus was taken in 655 and 717 by the Arabs. 
Later it became the capital of the theme of the 
Thraoesians. During the Iconoclastic period two 
bishops of Ephesus suffered martyrdom, Hypatius in 
735 and Theophilus in the ninth century. In the 
same city the fierce general Lachanodracon put to 
death thirty-eight monks from the monastery of Pele- 
oete in Bithynia and other partisans of the holy 
images. In 899 Leo the Wise transferred the relics of 
St. Mary Magdalen to Constantinople. The city was 
captured in 1090 and destroyed by the Seljuk Turks, 
but the Byzantines succe^ed in retaking it and 
rebuilt it on ^e neighbouring hills around the church 


of St. John. Henceforth it was commonly called 
HagioB Theologoa (the holy theologian, i. e. St. John 
the Divine), or in Turkish Aya Soumk (to the Greeks 
the Apostle St. John is “the Theologian**); the 
French called the site Altelot and the Italians AUo 
Lmgo. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
its metropolitan, Nicholas Mesarites, had an impor- 
tant r61e at conferences between the Greeks and the 
Latins. The city was again plundered by the Turks 
in the first years of the fourteenth century, then by 
the Catalonian mercenaries in the pay of the Byzan- 
tines, and once more by the Turks. The church of St. 
John was transformed into a mosque, and the city 
was ruled by a Turkish ameer, who carried on a little 
trade with the West, but it could no longer maintain 
its Greek bishop. A series of Latin bish^s governed 
the see from 1318 to 1411. The ruin of Ephesus was 
completed by Timur-Ijeng in 1403 and by nearly a 
half-century of civil wars among its Turkish masters. 
When at the Cbuncil of Florence in 1439 Mark of 
Ephesus (Marcus Eugenicus) showed himself so 
haughty towards the Latins, he was the pastor of a 
miserable village, all that remained of the great city 
which Pliny once called alterum lumen Aeice, or the 
second eye of Asia (Hist, nat., V, xxix; also Apoc., ii, 
5; cf. W. Brockhoff, “Ephesus vom vierten christ- 
lich. Jhdt. bis seinem Untergang*', Jena, 1906), 

To-day Aya Solouk has 3000 inhabitants, all 
Greeks. It is situated in the caza of Koush Adassi, in 
the vilayet of Aldin or Smyrna, about fifty miles from 
Smyrna, on the Smyrna- Aidin railway. The ruins of 
Ephesus stand in the marshy and unhealthy plain 
below the village. There are the remains of the tem- 
ple of Diana, tne theatre, with a capacity of 25,000 
spectators, the stadium, the great ^mnasium, and 
the “Double Church**, probably the ancient cathe- 
dral, one aisle of which was dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, the other to St. John, where the councils of 431 
and 449 were held. The Greek metropolitan resides 
at Manissa, the ancient Magnesia. 
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S. VAILH^:. 

Ephesus, Council of, the third oecumenical coun- 
cil, 431. The idea of this great council seems to have 
been due to Nestorius, the Bishop of Constantinople. 
St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, had accused him to 
Pope St. Celestine of heresy, and the pope had replied 
on 11 August, 430, by charging St. Cyril to assume his 
authority and give notice in his name to Nestorius 
that, unless he recanted within ten days of receiving 
this ultimatum, he was to consider himself excom- 
municated and deposed. The summons was served on 
Nestorius on a Sunday, 30 November, or 7 Deceml>er, 
by four bishops sent by Cyril. But Nestorius was evi- 
dently well informed of what he was to expect. He 
regarded himself as having been calumniated to the 
pope, and he did not choose to be given over into the 
nands of Cyril. The latter was, in his opinion, not 
merely a personal enemy, but a dangerous theologian, 
who was reviving to some extent the errors of Apolli- 
narius. Nestorius had influence over the Emperor of 
the East, Theodosius II, whom he induced to summon 
a general council to jud^ of the difference between the 
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Patriarch of Alexandria and himself, and he worked so 
well that the letters of convocation were issued by the 
emperor to all metropolitans on 19 November, some 
days before the messengers of Cyril arrived. The em- 
peror was able to take this course without seeming to 
favour Nestorius too much, because the monks of the 
capital, whom Nestorius had excommunicated for 
their opposition to his heretical teaching, had also 
appealed to him to call together a council. Nestorius, 
therefore, paid no attention to the pope/s ultimatum, 
and refused to be guided by the advice to submit 
which his friend John, the Patriarch of Antioch, vol- 
unteered. 

The pope was pleased that the whole East should be 
united to condemn the new heresy. He sent two bish- 
ops, Arcadius and Projectus, to represent himself and 
his Roman council, and the Ronian priest, Philip, as 
his personal representative. Philip, therefore, takes 
the first place, though, not being a bishop, he could 
not preside. It was probably a matter of course that 
the Patriarch of Alexandria should be president. The 
legates were directed not to take part in the discus- 
sions, but to give judgment on them. It seems that 
Chalcedon, twenty years later, set the precedent that 
the papal legates should always be technically presi- 
dents at an ojcumenical council, and this was hence- 
forth looked upon as a matter of course, and Greek 
historians assumed that it must have been the case at 
Nicaca. 

The emperor was anxious for the presence of the 
most venerated prelate of the whole world, Augustine, 
and sent a special messenger to that great man with a 
letter in honourable terms. But the saint had died 
during the siege of Hippo in the preceding August, 
though the troubles of Africa had prevented news 
from reaching Constantinople. Theodosius wrote an 
ang^ letter to Cyril, and a temperate one to the coun- 
cil. The tone of the latter epistle and of the instruc- 
tions given to the imperial commissioner, CbuntCandi- 
dian, to be absolutely impartial, are ascribed by the 
Coptic Acts to the influence exercised on the emperor 
by the Abbot Victor, who had been sent to Constanti- 
nople by Cyril to act as his agent at the ( burt on ac- 
count of the veneration and friendship which Theodo- 
sius was known to feel for the holy man. Nestorius, 
with sixteen bishops, and Cyril, with fifty, arrived 
before Pentecost at Ephesus. The (bptic tells us that 
the two parties arrived on the same day, and that in 
the evening Nestorius proposed that all should join in 
the Vesper service together. The other bishops re- 
fused. Memnon, Bishop of Ephesus, was afraid of 
violence, and sent his clergy only to the church. The 
mention of a Flavian, who seems to be the Bishop of 
Philippi, casts some doubt on this story, for that 
bishop did not arrive till later. Memnon of Ephesus 
had forty suffragans present, not counting twelve from 
Pamphylia (whom John of Antioch calls heretics). 
Juvenal of Jerusalem, with the neighbouring bishops 
whom he looked upon as his suffragans, and Flavian of 
Philippi, with a contingent from the countries which 
looked to Thessalonica as their metropolis, arrived 
soon after Pentecost. The Patriarch of Antioch, John, 
an old friend of Nestorius, wrote to explain that his 
suffragans had not been able to start till after the 
Octave of Easter. (The Coptic Acts say that there 
was a famine at Antioch.) The journey of thirty days 
had been lengthened by the death of some horses; he 
would accomplish the last five or six stages at leisure. 
But he did not arrive, and it was said that he was 
loitering because he did not wish to join in condemn- 
ing Nestorius. Meanwhile the heat was great. Many 
bishops were ill. Two or three died. Two of John^ 
inetropolitans, those of Apamea and Hierapolis, ar- 
rived and declared that John did not wish the opening 
of the council to be deferred on account of his delay. 
However, these two bishops and Theodoret of Cynis, 
with sixty-five others, wrote a memorial addressed to 


St. Cyril and Juvenal of Jerusalem, beflgging that the 
arrival of John should be awaited. Count Candidian 
arrived, with the imperial decree, and he took the 
same view. But Cyril and the majority determmed to 
open the council on 22 June, sixteen days having 
passed since John had announced his arrival m five or 
six. It was clear to the majority that this delay was 
intentional, and they were probably right. Yet it is 
regrettable that all possible allowance was not made, 
especially as no news had yet come from Rome. 

For (Vrii had written to the pope with regard to an 
important question of procedure. Nestorius had not 
recanted within the ten days fixed by the pope, and he 
was consequently treated as excommunicate by the 
majority ot the bishops. Was he to be allowed a fresh 
trial, although the pope had already condemned him? 
Or, on the other hand, was he to be merely given the 
opportunity of explaining or excusing his contumacy? 
One might have presumed that Pope Celestine, in ap- 
roving of the council, intended that Nestorius should 
ave a full trial, and in fact this was declared in his 
letter which was still on the way. But as no reply had 
come to Cyril, that saint considered that he nad no 
right to treat the pope's sentence as a matter for fur- 
ther discussion, and no doubt he had not much wish to 
do so. The council assembled on 22 June, and St. 
Cyril assumed the presidency both as Patriarch of 
Alexandria and “ as filling the place of the most holy 
and blessed Archbishop of the Koman Cliurch, Celes- 
tine", in order to cairy out his original commission, 
which he considered, in the absence of any reply from 
Rome, to be still in force. In the morning one hun- 
dred and sixty bishops were present, and by evening 
one hundred and ninety-eight had assembled. The 
session began by a justification of the decision to delay 
no longer. Nestorius had been on the previous day 
inviteuto attend. He had replied that he would come 
if he chose. To a second summons, which was now 
(lispat(;he(l, he sent a message from his house, w'hich 
was surroMnded with armed men, that he would appear 
when all the bishops had come together. Indeed only 
some twenty of the sixty-eight who had demanded a 
delay had rallied to C’yril, and Nestorius 's own suffra- 
gans had also stayed away. To a third summons he 
gave no answer. This attitude corresponds with his 
original attitude to the ultimatum sent by (^ril. He 
wx)uld not acknowledge ("yril as a iudge, and he looked 
upon the opening of the council before the arrival of 
his friends from Antioch as a flagrant injustice. 

The session proceeded. The Nicene Creed was read, 
and then the second letter of Cyril to Nestorius, on 
which the bishops at f^rirs desire, severally gave 
their judgement that it 'was in accordance with the 
Nicene faith, one hundred and twenty-six speaking in 
turn. Next the reply of Nestorius was read. All then 
cried Anathema to Nestorius. Then Pope Celestine *s 
letter to St. ('yril was read, and after it the third letter 
of Cyril to Nestorius, with the anathematisms which 
the heretic was to accept. The bishops who had served 
this ultimatum on Nestorius deposed that they had 
given him the letter. He had promised his answer on 
the morrow, but had not myen any, and did not even 
admit them. Then two friends of Nestorius, Theo- 
dotus of Ancyra and Acacius of Mitylene, were invited 
^ Cyril to give an account of their conversations at 
Ephesus with Nestorius. Acacius said that Nestorius 
had repeatedly declared Bifiriviatop rpiiaivuiiov fiii 
BeiP X^tirSai Nestorius's own account of this 

conversation in his “Apology" (Bethune-Baker, p. 
71) shows that thb phrase is to be translated thus: 
“We must not say that God is two or three months 
old.” Tliis is not so shocking as the meaning which 
has usually been ascribed to the words in modem as 
well as ancient times (e, g. by Socrates, VII, xxxiv); 
“A baby of two or three months old ou^ht not to be 
called God.” 'Hie former sense asms \inth the accu- 
sation of Acacius that Nestorius declared “ one must 
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either deny the Godhead [Mrift] of the Only-begotten 
to have b^me man, or else admit the same of the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost/' (Nestorius means 
that the Divine Nature is numerically one — and if 
Nestorius really said 6«6rrit, and not inrharaffit, he 
was right, and Acacius was wrong.) Acacius further 
accused him of uttering the heresy that the Son who 
died is to be distinguished from the Word of God. A 
series of extracts from the holy Fathers was then read, 
Peter I and Athanasius of Alexandria, Julius and Felix 
of Rome (but these papal letters were Apollinarian 
forgeries), Theophilus, Cyril's uncle, Cyprian, Am- 
bro^, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Atticus, Amphilochius. After these, contrasting pas- 
sages from the writinjjs of Nestorius were read. These 
were of course pikces juatificativea brought forward by 
Cyril, and necessary to inform the council as to the 
ouestion at issue. Hefele has wrongly understocNd 
that the bishops were examining the doctrine of Nes- 
torius afresh, without accepting the condemnation by 
the pope as necessarily correct. A fine letter from 
Capreolus, Bishop of Carthage, and primate of a 
greater number of bishops than any of the Eastern 
patriarchs, was next produced. He writes in the 
midst of the devastation of Africa by the Vandals, and 
naturally could neither hold any synod nor send any 
bishops. No discussion followed (and Hefele is wrong 
in su^sting an omission in the Acts, which are al- 
ready of extraordinary length for a single day), but 
the bishops accepted with acclamation the words of 
Capreolus ajpinst novelty and in praise of ancient 
faith, and all proceeded to sign the sentence against 
Nestorius. As the excommunication by St. Celestine 
was still in force, and as Nestorius had contumaciously 
refused to answer the threefold summons enjoined by 
the canons, the sentence was worded as follow's: — 
The holy synod said: Since in addition to the 
rest the most impious Nestorius has neither been 
willing to obey our citation, nor to receive the 
most holy and God-fearing bishops whom w^e sent 
to him, we have necessarily betaken ourselves to 
the examination of his impieties ; and, having ap- 
prehended fmm his letters and from his writing, 
an<l fn)rn his recent sayings in this metropedis 
which have been re{>orted, that his opinions and 
teaching are impious, we l)eing necessarily im- 
pelled tnereto both by the canons [for his con- 
tumacy] and by the letter [to Cyril] of our most 
holy father ana colleague Celestine, Bishop of the 
Roman (Church, with many tears have arrived at 
the following grievous sentence against him : Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who htus been blasphemed by 
him, has defined by this holy synod that the same 
Nestorius is excluded from all episcopal dignity 
and fn>m every assembly of bishops.'' 

This sentence received 198 signatures, and some 
more were afterwards added. A brief notification ad- 
dressed to “the new Judas" was sent to Nestorius. 

, The Coptic Acts tell us that, as he would not receive 
it, it was affixed to his door. The whole business had 
b^n concluded in a single long session, and it was even- 
ing when the result was known. The people of Eph^ 
su8, full of rejoicing, escorted the fathers to their 
houses with torches and incense. Count C'andidian, 
on the other hand, had the notices of the deposition 
tom down, and silenced tae cries in the streets. The 
council wrote at once to the emperor and to the people 
and clergy of Constantinople, though the Acts had not 
yet been written out in full. In a letter to the Eg^j- 
tian bishops in the same city and to the Abbot Dal- 
matius (the Coptic substitutes Abbot Victor), Cyril 
asks for their vigilance, as Candidian was sending falw 
reports. Sermons were preached by Cyril and his 
fnends, and the people of Ephesus were much excited. 
Even before this, Nestorius, writing, with ten bishops, 
to the emperor to complain that the council was to be- 
gin without waiting for the Antiochenes and the 


Westerns, had spoken of the violence of the people, 
e^d on by theu* bishop Memnon who (so the neretic 
said) had shut the churenes to him and threatened him 
with death. 

Five days after the first session John of Antioch 
a^ived. The party of Cyril sent a deputation to meet 
him honourably, but John was surrounded by soldiers, 
and complained that the bishops were creating a dis- 
turbance. Before he would speak to them, he held an 
assernbly which he desi^ated “the holy synod". 
Candidian deposed that he had disapproved of the 
assembling of the bishops before John's arrival; he 
had attended the session and read the emperor's letter 
(of this not a word in the Acts, so Candidian was ap- 
parently lying). John accused Memnon of violence, 
and Cyril of Arian, Apollinarian, and Eunomian her- 
esy. These two were deposed by forty-three bishops 
present ; the members of the council were to be for- 
given, provided they would condemn the twelve an- 
athematisms of Cyril. This was absurd, for most of 
these could not be understood in anything but a Cath- 
olic sense. But John, who was not a bad man, was in 
a bad temper. It is noticeable that not a word was 
said in favour of Nestorius at this assembly. The 
party of ( ^ril was now complaining of Count Candi- 
dian and his soldiers, as the other side did of Memnon 
and the populace. Both parties sent their report to 
Rome. The emperor was much distressed at the 
division, and wrote that a collective session must be 
held, and the matter begun afresh. The official named 
Palladius who brought this epistle took back with him 
many letters from both sides. ( 'yril proposed that the 
emperor should send for him and five bishops, to ren- 
der an exact account. 

At last on 10 July the papal envoys arrived. The 
second session assembled in the episcopal residence. 
Tlie legate Philip o^iened the proceedings by saying 
that the former letter of St. ( Vies tine had been already 
read, in which he had decided the present question; 
the pope had now’ sent anotlier letter. This was read. 
It contained a general exhortation to the council, and 
concluded by saying that the legates had instructions to 
carry out w’hat the pope had formerly decided ; doubt- 
less the council w'ould agree. The P athers then cried: 
“This is a just judgment. To Celestine the new Paul! 
To the new’ Paul Cyril! To Celestine, the guardian of 
the Faith! To Celestine agreeing with the Synod! 
The Synod gives thanks to Cyril. One Celestine, one 
Cyril ! ' ' The legate Projectus then says that the letter 
enjoins on the council, though they need no instruc- 
tion, to carry into effect the sentence which the pope 
had pronounced. Hefele wrongly interprets this: 
“That is, that all the bishops should accede to the 
Papal sentence" (vol. Ill, 13G). Firmus, the Exarch 
of Ciesarea in (Vppadocia, replies that the pope, by the 
letter which he sent to the Bishops of Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, Thessalonica, Constantinople, and Antioch, 
had long since given his sentence and decision; and 
the synod — the ten days having passed, and also a 
much longer perio<l — having waited beyond the day 
of opening fixed by the emperor, had followed the 
course indicated by the pope, and, as Nestorius did 
not appear, had executed upon him the papal sen- 
tence, having inflicted the canonic^il and Apostolic 
judpnent upon him. This was a reply to Projectus, 
declaring that what the pope required had been done, 
and it is an accurate account ot the work of the first 
session and of the sentence; canoniccl refers to the 
words of the sentence, “necessarily obliged by the 
canons", and Apostolic to the words “ and by the letter 
of the bishop of Rome". The legate Areadiiis ex- 
pressed his regret for the late arrival of his party, on 
account of storms, and asked to see the decrees of the 
council. Philip, the pope's personal legate, then 
thanked the bishops for adhering by their acclama- 
tions as holy meml^rs to their holy head — “ For your 
blessedness is not unaware that the Apostle Peter is 
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the head of the Faith and of the Apostles.” The 
Metropolitan of Ancyra declared that Uod had shown 
the justice of the synod ^s sentence by the coming of 
St. Celestine^s letter and of the legates. The session 
closed with the reading of the pope^s letter to the 
en^ror. 

On the following day, 11 July, the third session 
took place. The legates had restd the Acts of the 
first session and now demanded only that the con> 
demnation of Nestorius should be formally read in 
their presence. When this had been done, the three 
legates severally pronounced a confirmation in the 
pope’s name. The exordium of the speech of Philip is 
celebrated: ^'It is doubtful to none, nay it has b^n 
knowif to all ages, that holy and blessed Peter, the 
prince and head of the Apostles, the column of the 
Faith, the foundation of the Catholic Church, re- 
ceived from our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour and 
Redeemer of the human race, the keys of the King- 
dom, and that to him was given the power of binding 
and loosing sins, who until this day and for ever lives 
and judges in his successors. Ilis successor in order 
and his representative, our holy and most blessed 
Pope Celestine ...” It was with words such as 
these before their eyes that Greek Fathers and coun- 
cils spoke of the Council of Ephesus os celebrated “ by 
Celestine and Cyril ’ \ A translation of these speeches 
was read, for Cyril then rose and said that the synod 
had understood them clearly ; and now the Acts of all 
three sessions must be presented to the legates for 
their signature. Arcadius replied that they were of 
course willing. The synod ordered that the Acts 
should be set oefore them, and they signed them. A 
letter was sent to the emperor, telling him how St. 
Celestine had held a synod at Rome and had sent his 
legates, representing himself and the whole of the 
West. The whole world has therefore agreed ; Theo- 
dosius should allow the bishops to go home, for many 
suffered from being at Ephesus, and their dioceses also 
must suffer. Only a few friends of Nestorius held out 
against the world’s j udgment. A new bishop must be 
appointed for Constantinople. 

On 16 July a more solemn session was held, like the 
first, in the cathedral of the Theotokos. Cyril and 
Memnon presented a written protest against the con- 
cilialmlum of John of Antioch, He was cited to ap- 
pear, but would not even admit the envoys. Next 
dav the fifth session was held in the same church. 
John had set up a placard in the city accusing the 
synod of the Apollinarian heresy. He is again cited, 
and this is counted as the third canonical summons. 
He would pay no attention. In consequence the 
council suspended and excomniunicated him, together 
with thirty-four bishops of his party, but refrained 
from deposing them. Some of John’s party had 
already deserted him, and he had gained only a few. 
In the letters to the emperor and the pope which were 
then dispatched, the synod described itself as now 
consisting of two hundred and ten bishops. 'The long 
letter to Celestine gives a full account of the council, 
and mentions that the pope’s decrees against the Pela- 
gians had been read and confirmed. At the end of the 
sixth session, which dealt only with the case of two 
Nestorianizing priests, was made the famous declara- 
tion that no one must produce or compose any other 
creed than (irapi., mcBter^ “beyond” — “contrary to”?) 
the Nicene, and that anyone who should propose any 
such to pagans, Jews, or heretics, who wished to be 
converted, should be deposed if a bishop or cleric, or 
anathematized if a layman. 'Diis decision became 
later a fruitful source of objections to the decrees of 
later synods and to the addition of the flioque to the 
so-called Constantinopolitan Creed; but that creed 
itself would be abolished by this decree if it is taken 
too literally. We know of several matters connected 
with Pamphylia and Thrace which were treated by the 
coimcil, which are not foimd in the Acts. St. Leo tells 


us that Cyril reported to the^ pope the intrigues by 
which Juvenal of Jerusalem tried at Ephesus to cam 
Idmself a patriarchate out of that of Antioch, in which 
his see lay. He was to succeed in this twenty years 
later, at Chalcedon. In the seventh and last session 
on 31 July (it seems) the b^ops of Cypnw persuaded 
the council to approve their claim of having been an- 
ciently and rightly exempt from the jurisdiction of 
Antioch. Six canons were also pa^d against the 
adherents and supporters of Nestorius. 

The history of the intrigues by which both parties 
tried to get tne emperor on their side need not be de- 
tailed here. The orthodox were triumphant at Ephe- 
sus by their numbers and by the agreement of the 
papal legates. The population of Ephesus was on 
their side. The people of Constantinople rejoiced at 
the deposition of their heretical bishop. But Count 
Candiaian and his troops were on the side of Nestor- 
ius, whose friend, 0)unt Irengeus, was also at Ephe- 
sus, working for him. The emperor had always- 
championed Nestorius, but had been somewhat shaken 
by the reports of the council. Communication with 
Constantinople was impeded both by the friends of 
Nestorius there and by Candidian at Ephesus. A 
letter was taken to Constantinople at last m a hollow 
cane, by a messenger disguised as a beggar, in which 
the miserable condition of the bishops atEphesus waa 
described, scarce a day passing without a funeral, and 
entreaty was made that they might be allowed to send 
representatives to the emperor. The holy abbot, 8t. 
Dalmatius, to whom the letter was addressed, as well 
as to the emperor, clergy, and people of Constanti- 
nople, left his monastery in obedience to a Divine 
voice and, at the head of the many thousand monks of 
the city, all chanting and carrymg tapers, made hia 
way through enthusiastic crowas to the palace. 'Tliey 
palsed ba^ right through the city, after the abbot 
Dalmatius had interviewed the emperor, and the letter 
was read to the people in the church of St. Mocius. 
All shouted “Anathema to Nestorius!’* 


Eventually the pious and welli-meaning emperor 
ajcrived at the extraordinary decision that he should 
ratify the dejiositions decre^ by both councils. He 
therefore declared that Cyril, Memnon, and John were 
all deposed. Memnon and Cyril were kept in close 
confinement. But in spite of all the exertions of the 
Antiochian party, the representatives of the envoys 
wh^H^he council was eventually allowed to send, 
with the legate Philip, to the Court, persuaded the 
emperor to accept the great council as the true one. 
Nestorius anticipate his fate by requesti^ permis- 
sion to retire to his former monastery. The synod 
was dissolved about the beginning of October, and 
Cyril arrived amid much joy at Alexandria on 30 Octo- 
ber. St. Celestine was now dead^ but his successor, St. 
Sixtus III, confirmed the council. 

The of the eynod, together with other documents con- 
nected with it, will be found in Greek and Latin in Mansi, IV, 
V; Hardouin, I, and the other Collectiona of CounciUt. Another 
old lAtin translation m Mansi, V. 477; a coPection of 225 
documents in a Latin translation T Mansi, V. 731) were pub- 
lished by Baluzb under the name of Synodicon adrer&ua Tmqa- 
diam Jrenai, because it embodies and replies to a collection 
called Traqaedia made in his own defence by Count Irena^us, the 
friend of Nestorius, and afterwards Bishop of Tyre. On these 
documents see Quentin, J, D. Manat el lea grandea collectiona 
conciliairea (Paris, 1000). The frafpnentary Coptic Acta were 
first published, with a French translation, by Bouriant, in 
Mhnoirea piihliM par la Miaaion ArchSol. fran^aiae au Catre 
(Paris, 1892), VIII — see a short account by Am^:lineait in 
Comptea rendtia deVAcad. dea Inacr. el hellea-leitrea (1800), 212, 
and CAwrcA Qvart. Rev., Oct., 1891; they had been siim^ised 
earlier by Zoeoa, Catalotrua Copt. MSS. Mua. Bora. Veliir, 
(1810), and by Lenormant in Mhn. de VAcad. aea Inacr. 
(1853), XIX. 2, 301 . A German translation with careful discus- 
sion, by Kraatz, Koptiaehe Akien gum Kontil in Texte und 

Untera. (1904 )^ new series, XI. 2; Kraats holds one of the five 
documents which are not known in Greek or Latin to be spuri- 
ous; the rest of the fraipnent is so clearly intended to exalt the 
influence of Abbot Victor that it is of little value. But this 
mdipnent is perhaps too severe.— On the council. Tillbuont, 
XIV; Hefble, Huttorjf of the Covneila, HI; a new French eifl- 
tion by Lbclbrcq {Paris, in progress), II; Leo Allatiub. Vin- 
dtetoB aynodt Epheaimg et Saneti Cyrilli de proceaaione SpirUua eat 
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Po^ /'iko (Rome, 1661); Rivinoton, The Roman Primacy, 
l£0^1 (London. 1899); Bsthunb-Bakbr, Neatoriuo and Am 
Teaching (Oambridge, 1908); MAHt, Lea anathhnaiiamea de S. 
Cyrille H lea &viquea orimUaux in Revue dChtal. eccl. (Louvain, 

1906), vn. 3. 

John Chapman. 

XphesuB, Robber Council of (Latrocinium). — 
The Acts of the first session of this synod were read at 
the Council of Chalcedony 451, and have thus been pre- 
served to us. The remainder of the Acts (the first ses- 
sion being wanting) are known only through a Syriac 
translation by a Monophysite monk, published from 
the Britisii Museum MS. Addit. 14,5^, written in the 
year 635. On the events which preceded the opening 
of the council, 8 August, 449, see Dioscurus. The 
emperor had convoked it, the pope had agreed. No 
time liad been left for any Western bishops to attend, 
except a certain Julius of an unknown see, who, to- 
gether with a Roman priest, Renatus (he died on the 
way), and the deacon Hilarus, afterwards pope, repre- 
sented St. Leo. The Emperor Theodosius II gave 
to Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, the presidency 
— rijp ad&evrlav fcal rh Tpioreta. The legate Julius is 
mentioned next, but when this name was read at Chal- 
cedon, the bishops cried: “ He was cast out. No one 
represented Leo.' ’ Next in order was J uvenal of Jeru- 
salem, above both the Patriarch of Antioch, Domnus, 
and St. Flavian of Constantinople. The number of 
bishops present was 127, with eight representatives of 
absent bishops, and lastly the deacon Hilarus with his 
notary Dulcitius. The question before the council by 
order of the emperor was whether St. Flavian, in a 
synod held by him at Constantinople in November, 
448, had justly deposed and excommunicated the 
Archimanarite Eutychcs for refusing to admit two na- 
tures in Christ. Consequently Flavian and six other 
bishops, who had been present at his synod, were 
not allowed to sit as judges in the council. The brief 
of convocation by Theodosius was read, and then the 
Roman legates explained that it would have been con- 
trary to custom for the pope to be present in person, 
but he had sent a letter by them. In this letter St. 
Leo had appealed to his dogmatic letter to Flavian, 
which he intended to be read at the council and ac- 
cepted by it as a rule of faith. But 4)io8corus took 
care not to have it read, and instead of it a letter of the 
emperor, ordering the presence at the council of the 
fanatical anti-Nestorian monk Barsumas, was j^re- 
sented. The question of faith was next proceeded 
with. Dioscorus declarcnl that this was not a matter 
for inquiry: they had only to inquire into the recent 
doings. He was acclaimed as a guardian of the Faith. 
Eutyches then was introduced, and declared that he 
held the Nicene (^reed, to which nothing could be 
added, and from which nothing could be taken away. 
He had been condemned by Flavian for a mere slip of 
the tongue, though he haci declared that he held the 
faith of Nicsfta and Ephesus, and had appealed to the 

e resent council. He had been in danger of his life. 

ie now asked for judgment against the calumnies 
which had been brought against him. 

The accuser of Eutyches, Bishop Eusebius of Dory- 
Iseum, was not allowed to be heard. The bishops 
agre^ that the Acts of the condemnation of Eutyches, 
at a council held at (Constantinople in November, 448, 
should be read, but the legates asked that the pope^s 
letter might be heard first. Eutyches interrupt<jd 
with the complaint that he did not trust the legates; 
they had been to dine with Flavian, and had received 
much courtesy. Dioscorus decided that the Acts of 
the trial should have precedence, and so the letter of 
St. Leo was never read at all. The Acts w’ere then 
read in full (for an account of them see Eutyches), 
and also the account of an inquiry made on 13 April 
into the allegation of Eutyches that the synodal Acts 
had b!^n incorrectly taken down, and of another in- 
quiry on 27 April into the accusation made by Euty- 


ches that Flavian had drawn up the sentence aminst 
him beforehand. While the trial was being related, 
cries arose of belief in one natur^ that two natures 
meant Nestorianism, of “Bum Eusebius and so 
forth. St. Flavian rose to complain that no oppor- 
tunity was given him of defending himself. The Acts 
of the Robber Council now give a list of 114 votes in 
the form of short speeches absolving Eutyches. Even 
three of his former judges joined in this, although by 
the emppor’s order they were not to vote. Barsumas 
added his voice in the last place. A petition was read 
from the monastery of Eutyches, which had been ex- 
communicated by Flavian. On the assertion of the 
monks that they agreed in all things with Eutyches, 
and with the holy Fathers, the synod absolved them. 

Next in order to establish the true Faith an extract 
was read from the Acts of the first session of the (iJoun- 
cil of Ephesus of 431. Many of the bishops, and also 
the deacon Hilarus, expressed their assent, some add- 
ing that nothing beyond this faith could be allowed. 
Dioscorus then spoke, declaring that it followed that 
Flavian and Eusebius must be deposed. No less than 
101 bishops gave their votes orally, and the signatures 
of all the 135 bishops follow in the Acts. Flavian and 
Eusebius had previously interposed an appeal to the 
pope and to a council under his authority. Their 
formal letters of appeal have been recently published 
by Amelli. The evidence given at Chalcedon is con- 
clusive that the account in the Acts of this final scene 
of the session is not to 1^ trusted. The secretaries of 
the bishops had l^een violently prevented from taking 
notes. It was declared that both Barsumas and Dios- 
corus struck Flavian, though this may be exaggera- 
tion. But we must l>clieve that many bitJiops threw 
themselves on their knees to beg Dioscorus for mercy 
to Flavian, that the military were introduced and also 
Alexandrian Parabolani, and that a scene of violence 
ensued ; that the bishops signed under the influence of 
bodily fear, that some sign^ a blank paper, and that 
others did not sign at all, the names being afterwards 
filled in of all who were actually present. 

The papal legate Hilarus uttered a single word in 
Latin, ConlradicituTy annulling the sentence in the 
pope’s name. He then escaped with difficulty. Fla- 
vian was deported into exile, and died a few days later 
in Lydia. N o more of the Acts was read at Chalcedon. 
But we learn from Theodoret, Evagrius, and others, 
that the Robber Council depjosed Theodoret himself, 
Domnus, and Ibas. The Syriac Acts take up the his- 
tory where the Chalcedonian Acts break off. Of the 
first session only the formal documents, letters of the 
emperor, petitions of Eutyches, are known to be pre- 
served in Hyriac, though not in the same MS. It is 
evident that the Monophysite editor thoroughly dis- 
approves! of the first session, and purposely omitted it, 
not l^ecause of the high-handed proceedings of Dios- 
corus, but because the Monophysites as a general rule 
condemned Eutyches as a heretic, and did not wish to 
rememlw his rehabilitation by a council which they 
considered to be (Bcumenical. 

In the next session, according to the Syriac Acts, 1 13 
were present, including Barsumas. Nine new names 
appear. The legates were sent for, as they did not 
appear, but only the notary Dulcitius could "be found, 
and he was unwell. The le^tes had shaken off the 
dust of their feet against the assembly. It was a 
charge against Dioscorus at Chalcedon that he “ had 
held an (ojcumenical) council without the Apostolic 
See, which was never allowed*’. This manifestly re- 
fers to his having continued the council after the de- 
parture of the legates. The first case wa s t ha t of I bas, 
jBishop of Edessa. This famous champion of the An- 
tiochian party had been accused of crimes In'fore 
Domnus, Bishop of Antioch, and hail been actpiitted, 
soon after Easter, 448. His accusen? had gone to 
Constantinople and obtained a new trial from the em- 
peror. The bishops Photius of Tyre, Eustathius of 
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Berytus, and Uranius of Imeria were to examine the 
matter. These bishops met at Tyre, removed to Bery- 
tus, and returned to Tyre, and eventually acquitted 
Ibas once more, together with his fellow-accused, 
Daniel, Bishop oi Harran, and John of Theodosianopo- 
lis. This was in February, 449. The bishops had 
been too kind, Cheroeas, Governor of Osrhoene was now 
ordered to go to Edessa to make a new inquiry. He 
was received by the people on 12 April with shouts 
(the detailed summaiy ot which took up some two or 
three pages of his report), in honour of the emperor, 
the governor, the late Bishop Rabbula, and against 
Nestorkis and Ibas. Cherceas sent to Constantinople, 
with two letters of his own, an elaborate report, de- 
tailing all the accusations he could manage to rake to- 
gether against Ibas. The emperor ordered that a new 
bishop should be chosen. It was this report, which 
provided a history of the whole affair, that was now 
read at length by order of Dioscorus. When the fa- 
mous letter of Ibas to Maris was read, cries pose such as 
“These things pollute our ears. . . Cyril is immortal. 
. . . Let Ibas be burnt in the midst of the city of An- 
tioch. . . Exile is of no use. Nestorius and Ibas should 
be burnt together 1 A final indictment wp made in 
a speech by a priest of Edessa named Eulogius. Sen- 
tence was finally given against Ibas of deposition and 
excommunication, without any suggestion that he 
ought to be cited or that his defence ought to be heard. 
It IS scandalous to find the three bishops who had ac- 
quitted him but a few months previously, only anxious 
to show their concurrence. They even pretended to 
forget what had been proved at Tyre and Berytus. In 
the next case, that of Ibas's nephew, Daniel of Harran, 
they declared that at Tyre they had clearly seen his 
guilt, and had only acquitted him because of his volun- 
tary resignation. He was quickly deposed by the 
agreement of all the council. He was, of course, not 
present and could not defend himself 

It was next the turn of Irenspus, who as an influen- 
tial layman nt the former (-quncil of Ephesus had 
shown much favour to Nestorius. He had later lie- 
come Bishop of Tyre, but the emperor had deposed him 
in 448, and the miserable Photius, already mentioned, 
had succeeded him. The synod made no difficulty in 
ratifying the deposition of Irenaeus as a bigamist and a 
blasphemer. Aquilinus, Bishop of Byblus, because he 
had been consecrated by Irenseus and was his friend, 
was next deposed. Sophronius, Bishop of Telia, w’as 
a cousin of Ibas. He was therefore accused of magic, 
and his case was reserved for the judgment of the new 
Bishop of Edessa— a surprisingly mild decision. The 
council turned to higher game. The great Theodorct, 
whose learning and eloquence in the pulpit and with 
the pen were the terror of the party ot Dioscorus, ha(l 
been confined by the emperor within his own diocese in 
the preceding year, to prevent his preaching at Anti- 
och; and Theodosius had twice written to prevent his 
coming to Ephesus to the council. It was not diffi- 
cult to find reasons for deposing him in his absence. 
Far as he was from being a Ncstorian, he had been a 
friend of Nestorius, and for more than three years 
(431-4) the most redoubtable antagonist of St. Cyril. 
But the two great theologians had come to terms and 
had celebrated their agreement with CTeat joy. Theo- 
doret had tried to make friends with Dioscorus, but 
his advances had been rmected with scorn. A monk 
of Antioch now brought forward a volume of extracts 
from the works of Theodoret. First was read Thco- 
doret’s fine letter to the monks of the East (see Mansi, 
V, 1023), then some extracts from a lost “Apology for 
Diodorus and Theodore" — the very name of this 
work sufficed in the eyes of the council for a condem- 
nation to be pronounced. Dioscorus pronounced the 
sentence of deposition and excommunication. 

When Theodoret in his remote diocese heard of this 
absurd sentence on an absent man against whose repu- 
tation not a word was uttered, he at once appealeefto 


the pope in a famous letter (Ep.cxm). He wrote also 
to the legate Renatus (Ep. cxvi), being unaware that 
he was dead. The council had a yet bolder task before 
it. Domnus of Antioch is said to have agreed in the 
first session to the acquittal of Eutyches. But he re- 
fused, on the plea of sickness, to appear any more at 
the council. He seems to have b^n disgusted, or 
terrified, or both, at the tyranny exercised by Diosco- 
rus. The council had sent him an account of their 
actions, and he replied (if we may believe the Acts) 
that he agreed to all the sentences that had been mven 
and regretted that his health made his attendance 
impossible. 

It is almost incredible that immediately after receiv- 
ing this message, the council proceeded to hear a num- 
^r of petitions from monks and priests against 
Domnus himself. He was accused of friendship with 
The^oret and Flavian, of Nestorianism^ of altering 
the form of the Sacrament of Baptism, of intruding an 
immoral bishop into Emesa, of having been uncanon- 
ically appoint^ himself, and in fact of being an enemy 
of Dioscorus. Several pages of the MS. are unfortu- 
nately lost; but it does not seem that the unfortunate 
patriarch was cited to appear, or given a chance of 
defending himself. The bishops shouted that he was 
worse tlian Ibas. He was deposed by a vote of the 
council, and with this final act of injustice the Acts 
come to an end. The council wrote the usual letter to 
the emperor (see Perry, trans., p. 431), who was 
charmed vrith the result of the council and confirmed 
it with a letter (Mansi, VII, 495, and Perry, p. 364). 
Dioscorus sent an encyclical to the bishops of the 
East, with a form of adhesion to the council which 
they were to sim (Per^, p. 375). He went to Con- 
stantinople and appointed his secretary Anatolius 
bishop of that CTeat see, Juvenal of Jerusalem had 
become his tool, he had deposed the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Constantinople; but one powerful adver- 
sary yet remained. He halted at Nica?a, and with ten 
bishops (no doubt the ten Egyptian metropolitans 
whom he had brought to Ephesus), “ in addition to all 
his other crimes he extended his madness against him 
who had been entrusted with the guardianship of the 
Vine by the Saviour" — in the words of the bishops at 
Chalcedon — and excommunicated the pope liimself. 

Meanwhile St. Leo had rt»ceived the appeals of 
Theodoret and Flavian (of whose death he was un- 
aware), and had written to them and to the emperor 
and empress that all the Acts of the council were null. 
He excommunicated all who had taken part in it, and 
absolved all whom it had condemned, with the excep- 
tion of Domnus of Antioch, who seems to have had no 
wish to resume his see and retired into the monastic 
life which he had left many years before with regret. 
(For the results of the Robber Council, or Latrocinium, 
— the name given to it by St. Leo — see Chautedon, 
Eutyches, and Leo I, Pope.) 

The Acta of the first session of the council will be found in 
those of the Council of Chalcedon, in Mansi, Hardouin, and 
the other collections. The Syriac Acts were published in the 
oriir’m<il bv |»BRRY, Sa^ndam Synodvm Evheainnm naenon er- 
cerpta qiinpadfifim partirumt (Oxford. 187.'i); tr. Tokm, 

Syn(^ of Epheaua from Syriac MSS. (Dartford, 1881 ). For French 
and German versions and other literature, see Dioscorus. 

John Chapman. 

Ephesus, The Seven Sleepers of. — The story is 
one of the many examples of the legend about a man 
who falls asleep and years after wakes up to find the 
world changed. It is told in Greek by Symeon 
Metaphrastes (a. v.) in his “Lives of the Saints’* for 
the month of July. Gregory of Tours did it into 
Latin. There is a Syriac version by James of Sarug 
(d. 521), and from the Syriac the story was done into 
other Eastern languages. There is also an Anglo- 
Norman poem, “ Li set dormanz”, wrritten by a certain 
^ardry, and it occurs again in Jacobus de Voragine’s 
Golden Ijegend” (Tjegenda aurea) and in an Old- 
N orse fragment. Of all these versions and re-editions 
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it seems that the Greek form of the story, which is the 
basis of Simeon Metaphrastes, is the source. Tlie 
story is this: Decius (249-251) once came to Ephesus 
to enforce his laws against Christians — a ^uesome de- 
scription of the horrors he made them suner follows — 
here he found seven noble young men, named Maxi- 
milian, Jamblichos, Martin, John, Dionysios, Exakos- 
todianos, and Antoninos (so Metaphrastes; the names 
vary considerably; Gregory of Tours has Achillides, 
Diomedes, Diogenus, Probatus, Stephanus, Sambatus, 
and Quiriacus), who were Christians. The emperor 
tried them and then gave them a short time for con- 
sideration, till he came back again to Ephesus. They 
gave their property to the poor, took a few coins only 
with them and went into a cave on Mount Anchilos to 
pray and prepare for death. Decius came back after 
a journey ana inquired after these seven men. They 
heard of his return and then, as they said their last 
prayer in the cave before giving themselves up. fell 
asleep. The emperor told nis soldiers to find tnem, 
and when found asleep in the cave he ordered it to be 
closed up with huge stones and sealed ; thus they were 
buried alive. But a Christian came and wrote on the 
outside the names of the martyrs and their story. 
Years passed, the empire became Christian, and Theo- 
dosius [either the Great (379-396) or the Younger 
(408-4^), Koch, op. cit. tn/ra, p. 12] reigned. In his 
time some heretics aenied the resurrection of the body. 
While this controversy went on, a rich landowner 
named Adolios had the Sleepers' cave opened, to use it 
as a cattle-stall. Then they awake, thinkii^ they 
have slept only one night, and send one of their num- 
ber (Diomedes) to the city to buy food, that they may 
eat before they give themselves up. Diomedes comes 
into Ephesus and the usual story of cross-purposes 
follows. He is amazed to see crosses over churches, 
and the people cannot understand whence he got his 
money coin^ by Decius. Of course at last it comes 
out that the last thing he knew was Decius's reign; 
eventually the bishop and the prefect to up to the cave 
with him, where they find the six others and the in- 
scription. Theodosius is sent for, and the saints tell 
him their story. Every one rejoices at this proof of 
the resurrection of the body. The sleepers, having 
improved the occasion by a long discourse, then die 
praising God. The emperor wants to build golden 
tombs for them, but they appear to him in a dream 
and ask to be buried in the earth in their cave. The 
cave is adorned with precious stones, a great church 
built over it, and every year the feast of the Seven 
Blears is kept. 

Koch (op. cit.) has examined the growth of this 
story and the spread of the legend of miraculously long 
sleep. Aristotle (Phys., IV, xi) refers to a similar tale 
about sleepers at Sardes; there are many more exam- 
ples from various countries (Koch, pp. 24-40, quotes 
German, British, Slav, Indian, Jewish, Chinese, and 
Arabian versions). Frederick Barbarossa and Rip 
van Winkle are well-known later examples. The 
Ephesus story is told in the Koran (Sura xviii), and 
it has had a long history and further developments in 
Islam (Koch, 123-152), as well as in medieval Christen- 
dom (ib., 153-183). Baronius was the first to doubt it 
(Ann. Eccl. in the Acta SS., July, 386, 48); it w^ 
then discredited till modern study of folk-lore gave it 
an honoured place again as the classical example of 
a widely spreaa m3rth. The Seven Sleepers have feasts 
in the Byzantine Calendar on 4 August and 22 Octo- 
ber: in the Roman Martyrology they are commemor- 
ated as Sts. Maximianus, Malchus, Martinianus, Diony- 
sius, Joannes, Serapion, and Constantinus on 27 July. 

Mstaphbasteb* vei^on is in P. O., CXV, 427-448: Gbeo- 
ORY or Tours, Pomxo VH Dormifnluim in the Anal, BoUand.^ 
XII, 371-387; Chardry, Li Set Dormant, ed. Koch (Leipsig, 
1879); Legenda Aurea and Caxton's vers; on for .July; Koch, 
Die SitbenacMAferleoende, thr Uraprungu. ihre Verbrextung (L«p- 
aig, 1883), an exhaustive monograph with a full bibliography. 

Adrian Fortescub. 


Ephod (Heb. or Gr. iwwfdtf 44>gdd; 
Lat, suwrhumerale) is a kind of TOrment mentioned in 
the O. T., which differed accormng to its use by the 
high-priest, by other persons present at religious 
services, or as the object of idolatrous worship. 

Ephod of the Supplementing the data 

contained in the Bible with those gleaned &om Jose- 
phus and the Egyptian monuments, we may distin- 
guish in the eph^ three parts: a kind of waistcoat or 
bodice, two shoulder-pieces, and a girdle. The first 
of these pieces constituted the main part of the ephod; 
it is described by some writers as resembling the form 
of the chasuble, by others as being an oblong piece of 
cloth bound round the body under the arms and reach- 
ing as far as the waist. Its material was fine-twisted 
linen, embroidered with violet, purple, and scarlet 
twic^yed threads, and interwoven with gold (Ex., 
xxviii, 6; xxxix, 2). The ephod proper must not be 
confounded with the “tunick of the ephod" (Ex., 
xxviii, 31-35), nor with the “rational of judgment" 
(Ex., xxviii, 15-20). The tunick was worn under the 
ephod; it was a sleeveless frock, made “all of violet", 
and WBS put on by being drawn over the head, some- 
thing in the manner of a cassock. Its skirt was 
adorned with a border of pomegranates “ of violet, and 
purple, and scarlet twice dyed, with little bells set 
between", whose sound was to be heard while the 
high-priest was ministering. The “rational of judg- 
ment’* was a breastplate fastened on the front of the 
ephod which it resembled in material and workman- 
ship. It was a span in length and width, and was 
onmmented with four rows of precious stones on 
which were inscribed the names of the twelve tribes. 
It held also the Urim and Thummim (doctrine and 
truth) by means of which the high-priest consulted the 
Lord. The second part of the ephod consisted of a pair 
of shoulder-pieces, or suspenders, fastened to the 
bodices in front and behind, and passing over the 
shoulders. Each of these straps was adorned with an 
onyx stone engraved with the names of six of the 
tribes of Israel, so that the high-priest while minister- 
ing wore the names of all the tribes, six i^n each 
shoulder (Ex., xxviii, 9-12; xxv, 7; xxxv, 9; xxxix, 
16-19) . The third part of the ephod was the cincture, 
of the same material as the main part of the ephod 
and woven in one piece with it, by which it was ^rt 
around the waist (Lev., viii, 7). Some writers main- 
tain that the correct Hebrew reading of Ex., xxviii j 8, 
speaks of this band of the ephod; the contention 
agrees with the Syriac and Chaldee versions and with 
the rendering of Josephus (cf. Ex., xxviii^ 27 sq.; 
xxix, 5; xxxix, 20 sq.). It must not be imagined that 
the ephod was the ordinary garb of the high-priest; he 
wore it while pxerforming the duties of nis ministry 
(Ex., xxviii, 4; Lev., viii, 7; IK., ii, 28) and when 
consulting the Lord. Thus David learned through 
Abiathara ephod the disposition of the people of 
Ceila (I K., xxiii, 11 sq.) and the best plan of campaiTO 
against the Amalecitcs (I K., xxx, 7 sqq.). In I K., 
XIV, 18, it appears that Saul wish^ the priest Acliias 
to consult the Lord by means of the Ark; but the 
Septuagint reading of tills passage, its context (I K., 
xiv, 3), and the text of Josephus (Ant. Jud., VI, vi, 3) 
plainly show that in I K., xiv, 18, we must read “t^e 
the ephod" instead of “bring the ark". 

The Common Ephod . — An ephod was worn by 
Samuel when serving in the time of Heli (I K., ii, 18), 
by the eighty-five priests slain by Doeg in the sanctu- 
ary of Note (I K., pcii, 18), and by David dancing lie- 
fore the Ark (II K., vi, 14). This garment is called 
the linen ephe^; its general form may be 8iipp<)8ed to 
have resembled the ephod of the high-priest, but its 
material was not the celebrated fine white linen, nor 
does it appear to have been adorned with the varie- 
gated colours of the high-priest’s ephod. The Septua- 
gint translators seem to nave intended to emphasize 
Sie difference between the ephod of the high-priest 
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and that worn by David, for they call this latter the 
idolatrous ephod. 

The IdolairotLa Ephod , — According to Judges, viii, 
26 sq,, Gedeon nu^e an ephod out of part of the 
i^oils taken from the Madianites, their golden earlets, 
jewels, purple raiment, and golden chains. All Israel 
paid iaolatrous worship to this ephod, so that it be- 
came a ruin to Gedeon and all his house. Some 
writers, following the Syriac and Arabic versions, have 
explained this ephod as denoting a gold casing of an 
oracular image. But there is no other instance of 
such a figurative meaning of ephod; besides, the 
Hebrew verb used to express the placing of the ephod 
on the part of Gedeon denotes in Judges, yi, 37, the 
treading of the fleece of wool. The opinion that 
Gedeon’s ephod was a costly garment like that of the 
high-priest, is, therefore, preferable. 

Hagen, Lexicon Btbltcum (PariR, 1907). II, 188 aq.; Levesque 
in Via., Diet, de la Bible, a. v.; Driver in Hast., Diet, of the 
Bible, a. v.; Mayer in KircherUex., a. v. 

A. J. Maas. 

Sphraem (Ephrem, Ephraim), Saint, b. at 
Nisibis, then under Roman rule, early in the foiulh 
century; d. June, 373. The name of his father is 
unknown, but he was a pagan and a priest of the god- 
dess Abnil or Abizal. His mother was a native of 
Amid. Ephraem was instructed in the Christian mys- 
teries by St. James, the famous Bishop of Nisibis, and 
was baptized at the age of eighteen (or twenty-eight). 
Thenceforth he became more intimate with the noly 
bishop, who availed himself of the services of Ephraem 
to renew the moral life of the citizens of Nisibis, espe- 
cially during the sieges of 338, 346, and 350. One of 
his biographers relates that on a certain occasion he 
cursed from the city walls the Persian hosts, where- 
upon a cloud of flies and mosquitoes settled on the 
army of Sapor II and compelled it to withdraw. The 
adventurous campaign of Julian the Apostate, which 
for a time menaced Persia, ended, as is well known, 
in disaster, and his successor, Jovianus, was only too 
happy to rescue from annihilation some remnant of 
the great army which his predecessor had led across 
the Euphrates. To accomplish even so much the 
emperor had to sign a disadvantageous treaty, by the 
terms of which Rome lost the Eastern provinces con- 
quered at the end of the third century; among the 
cities retroceded to Persia was Nisibis (303). To 
escape the cruel persecution that was then raging in 
Persia, most of the Christian population abandoned 
Nisibis en masse. Ephraem went with his people, and 
settled first at Beit-Garbaya, then at Amid, finally at 
Edessa, the capital of Osrhoene, where he spent the 
remaining ten years of his life, a hermit remarkable for 
his severe asceticism. Nevertheless he took an in- 
terest in all matters that closely concerned the popu- 
lation of Edessa. Several ancient writers say that 
he was a deacon; as such he could well have l^n 
authorized to preach in public. At this time some ten 
heretical sects were active in Edessa; Ephraem con- 
tended vigorously with all of them, notably with the 
disciples of the illustrious philosopher Bardesanes, 
To this period belongs neary all his literary work; 
apart from some poems composed at Nisibis, the rest 
of his writings — sermons, hymns, exegetical treatises — 
date from his sojourn at Edessa. It is not improbable 
that he is one of the chief founders of the theological 

School of the Persians so called because its first 
students and original masters were Persian Christian 
refugees of 363. At his death St. Ephraem was borne 
without pomp to the cemetery '^of the foreigners 
The Armenian monks of the monastery of St. Sergius 
at Edessa claim to possess his body. 

The aforesaid facts represent all that is historically 
certain concerning the career of Ephraem (see Bouvy, 
“Les sources historiques de la vie de S. Ephrem*' 
in Revue Augqstinienne ' *, 1903, 1 65-64) . All details 
added later by Syrian biographers are at l^st of doubt- 


ful value. To this class belong not o^y the legendary 
and occasionally puerile traits so dear to Oriented 
writers, but also others seemingly reliable, e. g. an 
alleg^ journey to Egypt with a sojourn of eight years, 
during which he is said to have confutedT publicly 
certain spokesmen of the Arian heretics. The rela- 
tions of St. Ephraem and St. Basil are narrated by 
very reliable authors, e. g. St. Gregory of Nyssa (the 
Pseudo?) and Sozomen. according to whom the her- 
mit of Edessa, attracted by the great reputation of St. 
Basil, resolved to visit him at Caesarea. He was 
warmly received and was ordained deacon by St. 
Basil ; four years later he refused both the priesthood 
and the episcopate that St. Basil offered him through 
delegates sent for that purpose to Edessa. Though 
Ephraem seems to have been quite ignorant of Greek, 
this meeting with St. Basil is not improbable; some 
good critics, however, hold the evidence insufficient, 
and therefore reject it, or at least withhold their ad- 
hesion. The life of St. Ephraem, therefore, offers not 
a few obscure problems; only the general outline of 
his career is known to us. It is certain, however, that 
while he lived he was very influential among the Syrian 
Christians of Edessa, and that his memoiy was re- 
vered by all. Orthodox, Monophysites, and Nestorians. 
They call him the “sun of the Syrians," the “column 
of the Church ’ *, the “ harp of the Holy Spirit ". More 
extraordina^ still is the homage paid by Greeks who 
rarely mention Syrian writers. Among the works of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa (P. G., XLVI, 819) is a sermon 
(though not acknowledged by some) which is a real 
panegyric of St. Ephraem. Twenty years after the 
latter's death St. Jerome mentions him as follows in 
his catalogue of illustrious Christians: “Ephraem, 
deacon of the Church of Edessa, wrote many works 
[opuscula] in Syriac, and became so faihous that his 
writings are publicly read in some churches after the 
Sacred Scriptures. I have read in Greek a volume of 
his on the Holy Spirit ; though it was only a translation, 
I recognized therein the simlime genius of the man" 
(De viris illustr., c. cxv). Theoooret of Cyrus also 
praised his poetic genius and theological knowledge 
(Hist. Eccl., IV, xxvi). Sozomen pretends that Eph- 
raem wrote 3,000,000 verses, and gives the names of 
some of his disciples, some of whom remained ortho- 
dox, while others fell into heresy (Hist. Eccl., Ill, xvi). 
From the Syrian and Byzantine Churches the fame of 
j^hraem spread among all Christians. The Roman 
Martyrolo^ mentions him on 1 February. In their 
menolugies and synaxaria Greeks and Russians, 
Jacobites, Chaldeans, Copts, and Armenians honour 
the holy deacon of Eiiessa. 

Works of St. Ephraem. — ^The works of this saint 
are so numerous and important that it is impossible to 
treat them here in detail. Let it suffice to consider 
briefly: (1) the text and the principal versions and 
editions of his writings; (2) his exegetical writings; 
(3) his poetical writings. 

(1) Texts and Principal Versions and Editions . — 
The Syriac original of Ephraem 's writings is preserved 
in many manuscripts, one of which dates from the 
fifth century. Through much transcription, however, 
his writings, particularly those used in the various 
liturgies, have suffered no little interpolation. More- 
over, many of his exegetical works have perished, or 
at least have not yet b^n found in the libraries of the 
Orient. Numerous versions, however^ console us for 
the loss of the originals. He was still living, or at 
least not long dead, when the translation of nis wri- 
ting into Greek was begun. Armenian writers seem 
to have undertaken the translation of his Biblical 
commentaries. The Mechitarists have edited in part 
these commentaries and hold the Armenian version as 
very ancient (fifth century). The Monophysites, it is 
well known, were wont from an early date to translate 
or adapt many Syriac works. The writings of Eph- 
raem were eventually tnuoslated into £nbio and 
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Ethiopian (translations as yet unedited). In medie- 
val times some of his minor works were translated 
from the Greek into Slavonic and Latin. From these 
versions were eventually made French, German, Ital- 
ian, and English adaptations of the ascetic writings of 
St. Ephraem. The first printed (Latin) edition was 
based on a translation from the Greek done by Am- 
brogio Traversari (St. Ambrose of Camaldoli), and 
issued from the press of Bartholomew Guldenb^k of 
Sultz, in 1475. A far better edition was executed 
by Gerhard Vossius (1589-1619), the learned provost 
of Tongr^ at the reauest of Gregory XIII. In 1709 
Edward Thwaites edited, from manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, the Greek text, hitherto known only 
in fragments. The Syriac original was tmknown in 
Europe until the fruitful Oriental voyage (1706-07) 
of the Maronites Gabriel Eva, Elias, and especially 
Joseph Simeon Assemani (1716-17), which resulted in 
the discovery of a precious collection of manuscripts 
in the Nitrian (Egypt) monastery of Our Lady. These 
manuscripts found their way at once to the Vatican 
Library. In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the British Museum was notably enriched by similar 
fortunate discoveries of Lord Prudhol (1828), Curzon 
(1832), and Tattam (1839, 1841). All recent editions 
of the Syriac original of Ephraem ’s writings are based 
on these manuscripts. In the Biblioth5que Nationale 
(Paris) and the Bodleian (Oxford) are a few Syriac 
fragments of minor importance. Joseph Simeon 
Assemani hastened to make the best use of his newly 
found manuscripts and proposed at once to Clement 
XII a complete edition of the writings of Ephraem in 
the Syriac original and the Greek versions, with a new 
Latin version of the entire material. He took for his 
own share the edition of the Greek text. The Syriac 
text was entrusted to the Jesuit Peter Mobarak 
(Benedict us), a native Maronite. After the death of 
Mobarak, his labours were continued by Stephanus 
Evodius Assemani. Finally this monumental edition 
of the works of Ephraem appeared at Rome (1732-46) 
in six folio volumes. It was completed by the labours 
of Overbeck (Oxford, 1805) and Bickell (Carmina 
Nisibena, 1806), while other savants edited newly 
found fragments (Zinaerle, P. Martin, Rubens Duval). 
A splendid edition (Mechlin, 1882-1^2) of the hymns 
and sermons of St. Ephraem is owing to the late 
Monsignor T. J. Lamy. However, a complete edition 
of the vast works of the great Syriac doctor is yet to 
be executed. 

(2) Exegeticed B^ri7in^s.~Ephraem wrote com- 
mentaries on the entire Scriptures, both the Old and 
the New Testament, but much of his work has been 
lost. There is extant in Syriac his commentary on 
Genesis and on a large portion of Exodus; for the other 
books of the Old Testament we have a Syriac abridg- 
ment, handed down in a catena of the nmth century 
by the Syriac monk Severus (851-61). The com- 
mentaries on Ruth, Esdras, Nehemias, Esther, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, the Canticle of Canticles, and Eccle- 
siastic us are lost. Of his commentaries on the New 
Testament there has survived only an Armenian 
version. The Scriptural canon of Ephraem resembles 
our own very closely. It seems doubtful that he 
accept^ the deuterocanonical writings; at least no 
commentary of his on these books has reached us. 
On the other hand he accepted as canonical the apoc- 
ryphal Third Epistle to the Corinthians, and wrote a 
commentary on it. The Scriptural text used by 
Ephraem is the Syriac Peshito, slightly differing, how- 
ever, from the printed text of that very ancient version. 
The New Testament was known to him, as to all 
Syrians, both Eastern and Western, before the time 
of Rabulas, in the harmonized ‘ ‘Diatessaron of Tatian ; 
it is also this text which serves as the basis of his com- 
mentary. His text of the Acts of the Apostles ap- 
pears to have been one closely related to that caUed 
the “Occidental (J. R. Harris, “ Fragments of the 


London, 1905; J. H. HiS^^A Dissertation on the 
Gospel Commentary of St. Ephraem the Syrian", 
Edinburgh, 1896; F. C. Burkitt, “St. Ephraim's 
Quotations from the Gospel, Correct^ and Arranged", 
in“ Texts and Studies ", (Jambridge, 1901, VII, 2.) The 
exegesis of Ephraem is that of the Syriac writers gener- 
ally, whether hellenized or not, and is closely related 
to that of Aphraates, being, like the latter, (^uite re- 
spectful of Jewish traditions and often based on them. 
As an exegete, Ephraem is sober, exhibits a preference 
for the literal sense, is discreet in his use or allegory; 
in a word, he inclines strongly to the Antiodiene 
School, and reminds us in particular of Theodoret. 
He admits in Scripture but few Messianic passages in 
the literal sense, many more, however, prophetic of 
Christ in the typological sense, which here is to be 
carefully distin^ished from the allegorical sense. 
It is not improbable that most of his commentaries 
were written for the Christian Persian school (Schola 
Persarum) at Nisibis; as seen above, he was one of its 
founders, also one of its most distinguished teachers. 

(3) Poetical Writings , — Most of Ephraem’s sermons 
and exhortations are in verse, though a few sermons 
in prose have been preserved. If we put aside his 
exegetical writings, the rest of his works may be di- 
vided into homilies and hymns. The homilies (Syriac 
memr^f i. e. discourses) are written in seven-syllable 
verse, often divicled into two parts of three and four 
syllables respectively. He celebrates in them the 
feasts of Our Lord and of the saints; sometimes he ex- 
pounds a Scriptural narrative or takes up a spiritual 
or edifying theme. In the East the Lessons for the 
ecclesiastical services (see Office, Divine ; Breviary) 
were often taken from the homilies of Ephraem. The 
hymns (Syriac maxlrashCy i. e. instructions) offer a 
greater variety both of style and rhythm. They were 
written for the choir service of nuns, and were destined 
to be chanted by them; hence the division into stro- 
phes, the last verses of each strophe being repeated in 
a kind of refrain. This refrain is indicated at the 
beginning of each hymn, after the manner of an anti- 
phon ; there is also an indication of the musical key in 
which the hymn should be sung. The following may 
serve as an illustration. It is taken from an Epiphany 
hymn (ed. Lamy, I, p. 4). — Air: Behold the month. 
Refrain: Glo^ to Thee from Thy flock on the day 
of Thy manifestation. Strophe: He has renewed 
the heavens, because the foolish ones had adored all 
the stars | He has renewed the earth which had lost its 
vigour through Adam = A new creation was made by 
His spittle I And He Who is all-powerful made straight 
both bodies and minds = Refrain: Gloiy to Thee 
etc. — Mgr. Lamy, the learned editor of the hymns, 
noted seventy-five different rhythms and airs. Some 
hymns are acrostic, i. e., sometimes each strophe begins 
with a letter of the alphabet, as is the case with several 
(Hebrew) metrical pieces in the Bible, or again the 
first letters of a number of verses or strophes form a 
given word. In the latter way Ephraem signed sev- 
eral of his hymns. In Syriac poetiy St. Ephraem is a 
pioneer of genius, the master often imitated but never 
equalled. He is not, however, the inventor of Syriac 
poetry; this honour seems due to the aforesaid heretic 
Bardesanes of Edessa. Ephraem himself tells us that 
in the neighbourhood of Nisibis and Edessa the poems 
of this Gnostic and his son Harmonius contributed 
efficaciously to the success of their false teachings. 
Indeed, if Ephraem entered the same field, it was with 
the hope of vanquishing heresy with its own weapons 
perfected by himself. The Western reader of the 
hymns of Ephraem is inclined to wonder at the enthu- 
siasm of his admirers in the ancient Syriac Church. 
His “ l3nricism " is by no means what we understand by 
that term. His poetnr seems to us prolix, tiresome, 
colourless, lacking in the personal note, and in general 
devoid of charm. To be just, however, it must be 
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remembered that his poems are known to most readers 
only in versions, from which of course the original 
rhythm has disappeared — precisely the charm and 
most striking feature of this poetry. These hymns, 
moreover, were not written for pnvate reading, but 
were meant to be sung by alternating choirs. We 
have only to compare the Latin psalms as sung in the 
choir of a Beneaictine monastery with the private 
reading of them by the priest in the recitation of his 
Breviary. Nor must we forget that literary taste is 
not everywhere and at all times the same. We are 
influenced by Greek thou^t more deeply than we are 
aware or like to admit. In literature we admire most 
the qualities of lucidity, sobriety, and varied action. 
Orientals, on the other hand, never weary of endless 
repetition of the same thought in slightly altered form; 
they delight in pretty verbal niceties, in the manifold 
play of rhythm ana accent, rhyme and assonance, 
and acrostic. In this respect it is scarcely necesi^ry 
to remind the reader of tne well-known peculiarities 
and qualities of Arabic poetry. 

Ab stated above there is no complete edition of the works of 
St. Ephraem; nor is there any satinactory life of the ^reat doc- 
tor. Mention has been made of the Assemani edition of his 
works: Opera omnia qua! extant grcBoe ayriace latxne in aex tomoe 
diatribula (Rome, 1732-46). It is considered imperfect from 
the textual standpoint, wlule the Latin translation is rather a 
paraphrase. Ovbrbeck, <S. Ephraemi Syrt opera aelecta (Ox- 
ford, 18^): Bickell, Carmtna Ntaibena (I.ieipsig, 1866); Lamy, 
Hymni et Sermonea (Mechlin, 1882-86 and 1902). Amona the 
versions it may suffice to mention the Armenian version edited 
hy the Mecuitabibts (Venice, 1866, 1803). See also Bickell, 
(Jonapectua rei Syrorum IxUeraria (MUnster, 1871); Wrioht, A 
Short Hiatory of Sy^c Literature (London, 1804); Zinqekle in 
Kxrcherdex., s. v. especially Bardenhewer, Patroloqy, 

tr. Shahan (Freiburg im Br., 1008), 387-03, excellent apprecia- 
tion and extensive biblicMfraphy; ROdioer-Nestle in Real- 
eneyh. f, prot. Theol. und Kxrchet s. v. Ephrflm' Duval, Hiat. de 
la IxU. aynaque (3d. ed., Paris, 1006); Idem, Hxatovre d'Edeaae, 
160-61; Lauy, Prolegomena to Vols. 1 and II of the Hymni et 
Sermonea. 

JijROME LaBOURT. 

Sphraim of Antioch (*E0paf/buot), one of the 
defenders of the Faith of Chalcedon (451) against 
the Monophysitcs, b. at Amida in Mesopotamia; d. in 
645. He was Count of the East {Comes Orientis) 
under Justinian I. In 527 he succeeded Euphrasius 
as Patriarch of Antioch. Most of his many works are 
lost. We know the titles of them, however, from 
Anastasius Sinaita (c. 700), St. John Damascene (d. 
about 754) or whoever was the author of the Sacra 
Parallela”, and especially Photius (d. 891), Ana- 
stasius (P. G., LXXXIX, 1185-1188) quotes passages 
from a work of Ephraim against Severus, the Mono- 
physite Patriarch of Antioch (512-519). The Sacra 
Parallela’^ give a short passage from “St. Ephraim, 
Archbishop of Antioch taken from a work “ On John 
the Grammarian and the Synod” (Tit. Ixi, cf. P. G., 
LXXXVI, 2, 2104-2109). Photius (P. G., CITI, 957- 
1024) speaks of four books by Ephraim. The first 
consisted of sermons and letters, the second and third 
contained a treatise against Severus in three parts and 
an answer to five questions about Genesis addressed 
to the author by a monk named Anatolius. The 
fragments quoted by Photius represent practically all 
that is left of Ephraim’s writing. Cardinal Mai was 
able to add a few more from a MS. Catena in the Vati- 
can library (P. G., LXXXVI, loc. cit.). Krumbacher 
(Byz. Litt., loc. cit.) mentions a few other fragments in 
the Paris library, etc., and considers that Ephraim 
would deserve the same reputation as Leontius By- 
zantinus if more of his work had been preserved. He 
had an extensive knowledge of Greek Fathers and fol- 
lows chiefly St. Cyril of Alexandria in his Christology. 

Krumbacher, Byzantiniache Litteratur (Munich, 1897), 57: 
Babdbnhewbr, Fatrology, tr. Bhahan (St. Louis, 1008). 551. 

Adrian Fortbscue. 

IBpiciireaiiism.--This term has two distinct, 
though cognate, meaning. In its popular sense, the 
word stands for a refined and calculating selfishness, 


seeking not power or fame, but the pleasures of sense, 
particularly of the palate, and those m company rather 
than solitude. An epicure is one who is extremely 
choice and delicate in nis viands. In the other sense. 
Epicureanism signifies a philosophical system, which 
includes a theory of conduct, of nature, and of mind. 

History. — Epicurus, from whom this system takes 
its name, was a Greek, born at Samos 341 b. c,, who, 
in 307 B. c., foimded a school at Athens, and di^ 270 
B. c. The Stoic School, diametrically opposite to this, 
was founded about the same time, probably 310 b. c. 
Thus these two systems, having for their respective 
watchwords Pleasure and Duty, imrang up within the 
first generation after Aristotle (d. 322 b. c.), each of 
them holding a half-truth and by exaggeration turn- 
ing it into falsehood. The Epicurean School was 
rather a practical discipline than a habit of specula- 
tion. The master laid down his principles dogmat- 
ically, as if they must be evident as soon as stab^, to 
any one not foolish. His disciples were made to learn 
his maxims by heart; and they a^uired a spirit of 
unity more akin to that of a political party, or of a 
sect, than to the mere intellectual a^^eement of a 
school of philosophers. About a century and a quar- 
ter after the death of its founder, the system was in- 
troduced into Rome, and there, as well as in its native 
country, it attracted in the course of time a number 
of adherents such as moved the astonishment of 
Cicero. It had the fortune to be adopted by the finest 
of didactic poets, Lucretius (91-51 b. c.), and was ex- 
pounded by him in a poem (De rerum naturi) with a 
beauty of expression and a fervour of eloquence 
worthy of a nobler theme. In the latter half of the 
second century, when Marcus Aurelius was founding 
chairs of philosophy at Athens, that emperor, himself 
a Stoic, recognized the Epicurean (together with his 
own, and the Platonic, and the Aristotelic systems) as 
one of the four great philosophies to be established 
and endowed on a footing of equality. In modern 
times Epicureanism has h^ many theoretical as well 
as practical adherents. In the seventeenth century, 
when Aristoteleanism and Scholasticism were as- 
sailed by the champions of the new sciences, Gassendi 
(q. V.) selected Epicurus for his master; bui he seems 
to have been attracted chiefly by the physics, and to 
have aimed at reforming the moral theory so as to 
inake it tolerable to a Christian. The numerous edi- 
tions of the poem of Lucretius which the present age is 
producing may be taken to indicate a sympathy with 
the philosophy expounded in it. 

Epicurean Ethics. — Philosophy was described by 
Epicurus as “the art of making life happy”, and he 
says that “prudence is the noblest part of philosophy 
His natural philosophy and m>istemology seem to have 
been adopted for the sake of his theory of life. It is, 
therefore, proper that his ethics should first be ex- 
plained. The purpose of life, according to Epicurus, 
IS personal happiness ; and by happiness he means not 
that state of well-being ancf penection of which the 
consciousness is accompanied by pleasure, but pleas- 
ure itself. Moreover, this pleasure is sensuous, for it 
is such only as is attainable in this life. This pleasure 
is the immediate purpose of every action. “Habitu- 
ate yourself”, he says, “ to think that death is nothing 
to us; for all good and evil is in feeling; now death is 
the privation of feeling. Hence, the right knowledge 
that death is nothing to us makes us eiy oy what there 
is in this life, not adding to it an indefinite duration, 
but eradicating the desire of immortality.” His idea 
of the pleasurable differs from that of the Cyrenaic 
School which preceded him. The Cyrenaics looked to 
^e momentary pleasures of gaiety and excitement. 
The pleasure of Epicurus is a state, equably diffused, 
[bodily] pain and [mental] anxiety”. 
TOat which be^ts the pleasurable life is not [sensual 
mdulgencel, but a sober reason which searches for the 
grounds of choosing and rejecting, cmd which ban- 
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ishes those doctrines throng which mental trouble, 
for the most part, arises.” The wise man will accord- 
ingly desire "not the longest life, but the most pleas- 
urable”. It is for the sake of this condition of per- 
manent {Measure, or trancjuillity, that the virtues are 
desirable. "We cannot live pleasurably without liv- 
ing prudently, gracefully, and justly; and we cannot 
live prudently^ gracefully, and justly, without Hying 
pleasurably”, in conseq^uence ; for " the virtues are by 
nature united with a pleasurable life; and a pleasur- 
able life cannot be separated from these.” The vir- 
tues, in short, are to be practised not for their own 
sake, but solely as a means of pleasure, "as medicine is 
used for the sake of health ”. In accordance with this 
view, he says that "friendship is to be pursued by the 
wise man only for its utility; but he will begin, as he 
sows the field in order to reap * " The wise man will 

not take any part in public affairs”; moreover, "the 
wise man wm not marry and have children”. But 
"the wise man will be humane to his slaves”. "He 
will not think all sinners to be equals bad, nor all 
philosophers to be equally good.” That is, appar- 
ently, he will not have any very exacting standard, 
and will neither believe very much in human virtue, 
nor be very much surprised at the discovery of human 
frailty. In this system, " prudence is the source of all 
pleasure and of all virtue”. 

The defects of this theory of life are obvious. In 
the first place, as to the matter of fact, experience 
shows that hi^piness is not best attained by directly 
seeking it. The selfish are not more happy, but less 
so, than the unselfish. In the next place, the theory 
altogether destroys virtue as virtue, ana eliminates 
the idea and sentiment expressed by the words 
" ought”, " duty ”, "right”, and "wron^”. Virtue, 
inde^, tends to produce the truest and highest pleas- 
ure ; all such pleasure, so far as it depends upon our- 
selves, depends upon virtue. But he who practises 
virtue for the sake of the pleasure alone is selfish, not 
virtuous, and he will never enjoy the pleasure, because 
he has not the virtue. A similar observation may be 
made upon the Epicurean theory of friendship. 
Friendship for the. sake of advantage is not true 
friendship in the proper sense of the word. External 
actions, apart from affection, cannot constitute 
friendship; that affection no one can feel merely be- 
cause he judges it would be advantageous and pleas- 
Burable: in fact he cannot know the pleasure until he 
first feels the affection. If we consider the Epicurean 
condemnation of patriotism and of the family life, we 
must pronounce a still severer censure. Such a view 
of life is the meanest form of selfishness leading in 
general to vice. Epicurus, perhaps, was better than 
his theory; but the theory itself, if it did not originate 
in coldness of heart and meanness of spirit, was ex- 
tremely well suited to encourage them. If sincerely 
embraced and consistently carried out, it undermined 
all that was chivalrous and heroic, and even all that 
was ordinarily virtuous. Fortitude and justice, as 
such, ceased to be objects of admiration, and temper- 
ance sank into a mere matter of calculation. Even 

E rudence itself, dissociated from all moral quality, 
Bcame a mere balancing between the pleasures of the 
present and of the future. 

Thboloqt. — Epicurus said that "it was not impiety 
to deny the gods of the multitude, but it was impiety to 
think of the gods as the multitude thought”; a sound 
principle, but one which he wrongly applied, since he 
got rid of what was true as well as of what was cor- 
rupt in the vulgar religion. Fear of the gods wm an 
evil to be eradicated, as incompatible with tranquillity. 
As to their nature, the gods are immortal, but mate- 
rial, like every other being. He seems to have held 
that there was one supreme being; but this god was 
not the creator, scarcely the orderer, of the universe, 
the gods being only a part of the All. Nor is there a 
I^vidence, for an interest in human affairs would be 


inconsistent with perfect happiness. In short, the gods 
are magnified Epicurean philosophers. 

N ATUR AL Philosophy. — The physics of Epicurus are 
in a general sense atomic. He claimed originality for 
his theory, asserting that it began with his reflections 
upon a passage in Hesiod. As he read in school that 
all things came from chaos, he asked, What is chaos? 
— a question which his teacher could not answer. It is 
generally held, however, that he really learned his 
atomism from the Democritean philosophy, modifying 
it in one important respect ; for he supposes that the 
atoms in falling through empty space collide by virtue 
of a self-determining 'power ^ or rather an indetermina- 
tion owing to which it is possible for them by chance 
to swerve a little from the vertical direction. 

Biology. — In this Epicurus simply followed the 
view of Empedocles, that, first, all sorts of living 
things and animals, well or ill organized, were evolved 
from the earth and that those surviv^ which were 
suited to preserve themselves and reproduce their kind. 

Anthropology. — The anthropology of Lucretius 
may be supposed to have been aerived, like his phys- 
ics and biology, from Epicurus. Accor^ng to the Lu- 
cretian theory men were originally savage ; the primi- 
tive condition was one of mutual war; in this condition 
men were like the wild beasts in strength and cunning; 
civil society was formed under the pressure of the 
evils of anarchy. The reader recognizes here the ideas 
indicated by the eighteenth-century phrases "state 
of nature” and "social contract”. The "golden fitge” 
is a dream. 

Logic. — The Epicurean logic is criterional. The test 
of truth practically is the pleasant and the painful 
belief. Theoretically, their criterion is sensation. Sen- 
sation never is deceptive; the error lies in our judg- 
ment. Dreams, the ravings of fever or lunacy, the 
delirium of the dninkard are true in their own way. 
Besides sensation the human mind has also notions^ or 
anticipations (irpoXi)fe«), as when, seeing an object 
at a distance, one wonders whether it is a roan or a 
tree. These notions are the results left by previous 
sensations. The notion does not appear to diner from 
the internal sense of a brute, such as enables a dog, for 
example, to welcome strangers belonging to the pro- 
fession of his master, and to bark furiously at a beggar 
that he has never seen before. The understanding, 
then, does not differ essentially from the internal senses. 

Psychology. — The human soul is material and 
mortal, being composed of a finer kind of atoms, re- 
sembling those of air or fire, but even more subtle. It 
is the bodily organism that holds together the atoms 
composing the soul. Yet the human will is free. " Bet- 
ter were it to accept all the legends of the gods, than to 
make ourselves slaves to the Fate of the natural phil- 
osophers.” Fatalism, which to minds of a stoical dis- 
position seemed a source of strength, was to those of 
an Epicurean temper simply a source of unpleasant- 
ness and helplessness. Tne freedom assert^ by the 
Epicureans is not rational freedom in the true sense of 
the word. It does not consist in the power of choosing 
the right and the noble in preference to the pleasant. 
It is little better than physical contingency, and may 
be described as Casualism. The whole philosophy may 
well be described in a trenchant phrase of Macaulay 
as "the silliest and meanest of all systems of natural 
and moral philosophy”. 

The Volumxna Herculanenaia (first series, Naples, 1793-1855; 
and 2d series, Naples, 1861-1876), I-XI, contain many fnur- 
ments of treatises by Epicurus and several members of the 
school. Fragments of Epicurus’s Physics, books II and XI, 
have been i^blished by Orelu, after Kosini (lieipzig, 1818 ) 
See also A Descr^Hve Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of the Her- 
culanean Rolls (Oxford, 1886): Diooknks Laertius, De Vitis 
et Dogmatibus Philosophorum, X (from which almost every quo- 
tation in this article is taken); Lucretius, De Rerum Naturd, 
especially the edition with notes by Monro. 2 vols (Lon<lon, 
1898-1900); Arrian, Discourses of Epictetus, I, xtuu; II, xx; III. 
vii; Athenaub, XII; Plutarch, Lioer, Quod wwwari/crgrutdcm 
vivi potest secundum Epicurx decreta; Seneca, Eptst , I, ix; De 
Benefictis, IV, ii; Cicero, De Fin,, I, vii; II, vii, xxv, xxx, xxxi; 
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Tu9Ctd,t V, xxxi; De Nat, Dear., xvi, xvii, xxv: Sextus Em- 
piricus, Adv, Mathem., XI, clxix; Qasbbndi, De VUd, Maribua, 
et Doctrind Epicuri, Iwri octo (Lyorui^ 1647); De Vitd, Monbua, 
el PloLcUiB Epieuri, eeu Animaaversionea %n X. Jjibrum Dtog. 
Laer. (1^9); Syntagma PhUoeophicB Epicuri (1649); Wallace 
in Encydqpmdia BriUannica (l^ndon, 1880), s. v. Epirus; 
Tvkser, aietory of Philosophy (Boston, 19(W) 176--183; Lewes, 
Biogr, Hist, of Phil., II; Zeller, Philos, of the Stoics, Epicur- 
eans, and Sceptics tr. Reich el; Sciiweoler, Hist, of I hit., 
XVIII (New York, 1902); Trezza, Epicuro e VEpicui^mo 
(Florence, 1877); Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet (Lon- 
don, 1908). T 

M. J. Ryan. 

Epicurus. See Epicureanism. 

Spidaunim, Diocese of. See Raqusa. 

Epigraphy, Christian. See Inscriptions. 


Epikeia. See Law. 

Epiklesis (Or. irrUXrfcis; Lat. invocatw) is the 
name of a prayer that occurs in all Eastern liturgies 
(and originally in Western liturgies also) after the 
words of Institution, in which the celebrant prays that 
God may send down His Holy Spirit to chan|;e this 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of His Son. 
This form has given rise to one of the chief controver- 
sies between the Eastern and Western Churches, inas- 
much as all Eastern schismatics now believe that the 
Epiklesis, and not the words of Institution, is the 
essential form (or at least the essential complement) 
of the sacrament. 

Form of the Epiklesis . — It is certain that all the old 
liturgies contained such a prayer. For instance, the 
Litur^ of the Apostolic Constitutions, immediately 
after the recital of the words of Institution, goes on to 
the Anamnesis — ** Remembering therefore His Pas- 
sion . . . ** — ^in which occur the words: Thou, the 
God who lackest nothing, being pleased with them 
(the Offerings) for the honour of Thy Christ, and send- 
ing down Thy Holy Spirit on this sacrifice, the witness 
of the Passion of the Lord Jesus, to manifest (&irus 
dirotpijyii) this bread as the Body of Tlw Christ and 
this chalice as the Blood of Thy Christ ...” 
(Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, I, 21). 
So the Greek and Syrian Liturgies of St. James (ibid., 
64, 88-89)^ the Alexandrine Liturgies (ibid., 134, 179), 
the Aby^mian Rite (ibid., 233), those of the Nesto- 
rians (ibid., 287) and Armenians (ibid., 439). The 
Epiklesis in the Byzantine Litur^ of St. John Chrys- 
ostom is said thus: ” Wo offer to Thee this reasonable 
and unbloody sacrifice; and we beg Thee, we ask 
Thee, we pray Thee that Thou, sending down Thy 
Holy Spirit on us and on these present gifts” (the 
Deacon says: “Bless, Sir, the holy breati”) “make 
this bread into the Precious Body of Thy Christ” 
(Deacon: “Amen. Bless, Sir, the holy chalice”); 
“and that which is in this chalice, the Precious Blood 
of Thy Christ” (Deacon: “Amen. Bless, Sir, both”), 
“changing [/lerapaXf&p] them by Thy Holy Spirit” 
(Deacon: “Amen, Amen, Amen.”). (Brightman. op. 
cit., I, 386-387.) 

Nor is there any doubt that the Western rites at one 
time contained similar invocations. The Gallican 
Liturgy had variable forms according to the feast. 
That for the Circumcision was: “ Haec nos, Domine, 
instituta et prsecepta retinentes suppliciter oramus 
uti hoc sacrificium suscipere et ben^icere et sancti- 
ficare digneris: ut fiat nobis eucharistia legitima in 
tuo FMque tui nomine et Spiritus sancti, in trans- 
formationem corporis ac sanguinis domini Dei nostri 
Jesu Christi unigeniti tui, per quern omnia creas ...” 
(Duchesne, “Origines du culte chr6tien”, 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1898, p. 208, taken from St. Germanus of Paris, 
d. 576).^ There are many allusions to the Gallican 
Invocation, for instance St. Isidore of Seville (De 
eccl. ofiSciis, I, 15, etc.). The Roman Rite too at one 
time had an Epiklesis after the words of Institution. 
Pope Gelasius 1 (492-496) refers to it plainly: “Quo- 
modo ad divini mysterii consecrationem ccelestis 
Spiritus adveniet, si sacerdos . . . criminosis plenus 


actionibus reprobetur?” (”Epp. Fraem.”, vii, in 
Thiel, “Epp. Rom. Pont.”, I, 486.) Watterich (Der 
Konsekrationsmoment im h. Abendmahl, 1896, pp. 
133 sq.) brin^ other evidences of the old Roman In- 
vocation. He (p. 166) and Drews (Entstehungs- 
gesch. des Kanons, 1902, p. 28) think that several 
secrets in the Leonine Sacramentary were originally 
Invocations (see article Canon op the Mas^, Of 
this Invocation we have now only a fragment, with 
the essential clause left out — our prayer: “Supplices 
te rogamus” (Duchesne, op. cit., 173-5). It seems 
that an early insistence on the words of Institution as 
the form of Consecration (see, for instance, Ps.- Am- 
brose, “ DeMysteriis ”, IX, 52, and “ De Sacramentis”, 
IV, 4, 14-15, 23; St. Augustine, Sermo ccxxvii, in 
P. L., XXXyill, 1099) led in the West to the neglect 
and mutilation of the Epiklesis. 

Origin . — It should be noticed that the Epiklesis for 
the Holy Eucharist is only one of many such forms. 
In other sacraments and blessinira similar prayers were 
used, to ask God to send His Holy Spirit to sanctify 
the matter. There was an Epiklesis for the water of 
baptism. Tertullian (De bapt., iv), Optatus of Mileve 
(“De schism. Don., Ill, ii, VI, iii, in “Corp. Script, 
eccl. Latin.”, vol. XXVI, 69, 148, 149), St. Jerome 
(Contra Lucif., vi, vii), St. Augustine (De bapt., V, 
XX, xxviii), in the West; and St. Basil (De Spir. Sanc- 
to, XV, 35), St. Gregoiy of Nyssa (Orat. cat. mam. 
xxxiii), and St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. iii, 3), in the 
East, refer to it. In Egypt especially, Epikleses were 
used to bless wine, oil, milk, etc. In all these cases 
(including that of the Holy Eucharist) the idea of in- 
voking the Holy Ghost to sanctify is a natural one 
derived from Scripture (Joel, ii, 32; Acts, ii, 21: ^ hv 
iwiKcCKiaTjTat rb bpofua. xvplou . . . ; cf. Rom., x, 13; 
I Cor., i, 2). That in the Liturpy the Invocation should 
occur after the words of Institution is only one more 
case of many which show that people were not much 
concerned about the exact instant at which all the 
essence of the sacrament was complete. They looked 
upon the whole Consecration-prayer as one simple 
thing. In it the words of Institution always occur 
(with the doubtful exception of the Nestorian Rite) ; 
they believed that Christ would, according to His 
promise, do the rest. But they did not ask at which 
exact moment the change takes place. Besides the 
words of Institution there are many other blessings, 
prayers, and signs of the cross, some of which came 
before and some after the words, and all, including the 
words themselves, combine to make up the one Canon 
of which the effect is Transubstantiation. So also in 
our baptism and ordination services, part of the forms 
and prayers whose effect is the sacramental grace 
comes, in order of time, after the essential words. It 
was not till Scholastic times that theologians began to 
discuss the minimum of form required tor the essence 
of each sacrament. 

The Controversy . — The Catholic Church has decided 
the question by making us kneel and adore the Holy 
Eucharist immediately after the words of Institution, 
and by letting her old Invocation practically disapK 
pear. On the other hand Orthodox theologians all 
consider the Epiklesis as being at least an essential 
part of the Consecration. In this question they have 
two schools. Some, Peter Mogilas, for instance, con- 
sider the Epiklesis alone as consecrating (Kimmel, 
Monumenta fidei eccl. orient., Jena, 1850, 1, 180). so 
that presumably the words of Institution might be left 
out without affecting the validity of the sacrament. 
But the greater number, and now apparently all, re- 
quire the words of Institution too. They must be said, 
not merely historically, but as the first part of the es- 
sential form; they sow as it were the seed that comes 
forth and is perfected by the Epiklesis. Both ele- 
ments, then, are essential. This is the theory defended 
by their theolomans at the Council of Florence (1439). 
A deputation of Latins and Greeks was appointed then 
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to discuss the question. The Greeks maintained that 
both forms are necessary, that Transubstantiation 
does not take place till the second one (the Epiklesis) 
is pronouncea, and that the Latin ^^Supplices te 
rogamus^^ is a true Epiklesis having the same effect as 
theirs. On the other hand the Dominican John of 
Torouemada defended the Western position that the 
woras of Institution alone and at once consecrate 
(Hardouin, IX, 977 ^q.)* The decree of the council 
eventually defined this quod ilia verba divina Salva- 
toris omnem virtutem transsubstantiationis habent^', 
ibid.; see also the decree for the Armenians: forma 
huius sacramenti sunt verba Salvatoris’’ in Denzi^r, 
10th ed., no. 698-old no. 693). Cardinal Bessarion 
afterwards wrote a book (De Sacramento Eucharisti® 
et quibus verbis Christi corpus conficitur, 1462, in 
P. (j., CLXI, 494-525), to whom Marcus Eugenicus of 
Ephesus answered in a treatise with a long title: 
"That not only by the soimd of the Lord^s words are 
the divine gifts sanctified, but (in addition) by the 
prayer after these and by the consecration of the priest 
m the strength of the Holy Ghost*'. 

The official Euchologion of the Orthodox Church 
has a note after the words of Institution to explain 
that: " Since the demonstrative pronouns: This is my 
body, and again: This is my blood, do not refer to the 
Offerings that are present, but to those which Jesus, 
taking m His hands and blessing, gave to His Disci- 
ples ; therefore those words of the Lord are repeated 
as a narrative [^tT/yiypiaTticwi], and consequently it is 
superfluous to show the Offerings (by an elevation) 
and indeed contrary to the right mind of the Eastern 
Church of Christ" (ed. Venice, 1898, p. 63). This 
would seem to imply that Christ's words have no part 
in the form of the sacrament. On the other hand 
Dositheus in the Synod of Jerusalem (1672) apparent- 
ly reauires both words of Institution and Epiklesis: 
"It [tne Holy Eucharist] is instituted by the essential 
word inrapicrucifif i. e. Christ's wora] and sancti- 

fied by the invocation of the Holy Ghost" (Conf. 
Dosithei, in Kimrael, op. cit., I, 451), and this seems to 
be the common theory among the Orthodox in our 
time. Their arguments for the necessity of the Epik- 
lesis as at any rate the perfecting part of the form are: 
(1) that the context shows the words of Institution to 
be used only as a narrative; (2) that otherwise the 
Epiklesis would be superfluous and deceptive: its 
very form shows that it consecrates; (3) tradition. 
The first and second points are not difficult to answer. 
The words of Institution are certainly used histori- 
cally (“qui pridie quani pateretur, sumpsit panem 
. . . ac dixit: hoc est enim corpus meum", as well as 
all Eastern forms, is an historical account of what hap- 
pened at the Last Supper) ; but this is no proof that 
they may not be ui^ effectively and with actual 
meaning too. Given the intention of so doing, they 
necessarily would be so used. The second point is al- 
ready answered above: the succession of time in sac- 
ramental prayers necessarily involves nothing but a 
dramatic representation of what presumably really 
takes place in one instant (this point is further evolved 
by Fortescue, "The Orth. Eastern Church", pp. 387 
sq.). As for tradition, in any ca^ it is only a question 
of Eastern tradition. In the West there has been a 
great unanimity in speaking of the words of Institu- 
tion as consecrating, especially since St. Augustine; 
and the disappearance of any real Epiklesis in our 
Uturgy confirms this. Among Eastern Fathers there 
is less unanimity. Some^ notably St. CJyril of Jeru- 
salem, refer the consecration to the action of the Holy 
Ghost in a way that seems to imply that the Epiklesis 
is the moment (St. Cyril, Cat. xix, 7; xxi, 3; xxiii, 7, 
19; cf. Basil, "De Spir. Sancto", xxvii sqq.); others, 
as St. John Chrysostom (Horn, i, Do prod. lud®, 6: 
"He [Christ] says: This is my body. This word 
changes the offering"; cf. Horn, ii, in II Tim., i), quite 
plainly refer Consecration to Christ 's words . It should 


be noted that these Fathers were concerned to defend 
the Real Presence, not to explain the moment at which 
it began, that they always thought of the whole Eucha- 
ristic prayer as one form, containing both Christ's 
words and the Invocation, and that a statement that 
the change takes place by the power of the Holy Ghost 
does not necessarily show that the writer attaches that 
change to this special prayer. For instance St. Iren- 
»us s^s that " the bread which receives the Invoca- 
tion of God is not common bread, but a Eucharist ' ' 
(Adv. hffir., IV, xviii, 5), and, yet immediately before 
(IV, xyiii, 4), he explains that that bread is the Body 
of Christ over which the earlier part of the Anaphora 
is said. Tlie final argument against the Epiklesis as 
Consecration-form is the account of the Last Supper 
in the Gospels. We know what Christ did then, and 
that He told us to do the same thing. There is no hint 
of an Epiklesis at the Last Supper. 

It may finally be noted that later, in the West too 
(since the sixteenth century especially), this question 
around some not very important discussion. The 
Dominican Ambrose Catharinus (sixteenth centuiy) 
thought that our Consecration takes place at an Epik- 
lesis that precedes the recital of Christ's words. This 
Epiklesis ne thinks to be the pr^er " Quam obla- 
tionem". A few others (including Renaudot) more or 
less shared his opinion. Against these Hoppe (op. cit. 
infra) showed that in any case the Epiklesis always 
follows the words of Institution and that our " Quam 
Oblationem ' ' cannot he considered one at all. He and 
others suggest a mitigated theory, according to which 
the Invocation (in our case the "Supplices te roga- 
mus") belongs not to the essence of tne sacrament, 
but in some way to its (accidental) integrity. John of 
Torquemada at the Council of Florence (Hardouin, 
IX, 976), Suarez (De Sacram., disp. Iviii, 3), Bellar- 
mine (De Euch., iv, 14), Lugo (De Euch., disp. xi, 1) 
explain that the Invocation of the Holy Ghost is made 
rather that He may sanctify our reception of the Holy 
Eucharist. This is a theoretical explanation sought 
out to account for the fact of the Epiklesis, without 
giving up our insistence on the w^ords of Institution as 
alone consecrating. Historically and according to the 
text of the old invocations they must rather be looked 
upon as dramatically postponed expressions of what 
happens at one moment. There are many like cases in 
our rite (examples quoted in "The Orth. Eastern 
Church", loc. cit.). 

Zorn, Diasertatio historico-theologica de Ej^leai (Rostock, 
1705); Hoppe, Die Epiklesis der grxech, u. orient. Liturgien u. 
derrnm. Kmisekratumskanon (Sohaffhausen, 1864); Franz, Der 
eucharistische K onsekrationsmoment (Wilrzbura, 1875); Idem, 
Die euchanstxsche Wandlung u. die Epiklese (Wurzburg, 1880); 
FRonarr, Liturgic des IV.Jahrhunderta u. dtren Reform (Mttnster. 
189.3); W ATTERiCH, Der Konsekrationsmoment im hi. Abendmahl 
Heidelberg 1896); Lingenb, Die eucharistische Consecrations- 
orm in ZeUschriftfurkath. Theol. (Innsbruck,1897),pp. 51-106. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Epiphaiiia» a titular see in Cilicia Secunda, in Asia 
Minor, suffragan of Anazarbus. This city is men- 
tioned by many ancient geographers, Ptolemy, Pliny, 
Stephanus Byzantius, etc. It was formerly call^ 
Oiniandos and afterwards Epiphania, after Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes, King of Syria (176-164 b. c.L Cicero 
once encamped there, and Pomp^ settled there some 
of the pirates he had subdued. The city had a sp^ial 
era beginning in a. d. 37 (Borth^lemy, Numismatique 
ancienne, 247). Seven bishops of Epiphania are 
known, from 325 to 692 (L^uien, Oriens christ., II, 
895). The first, St. Amphion, suffered during the 
persecution of Diocletian and w^as present at the Coun- 
cil of Nic®a (325). Epiphania was the birthplace 
of Geor^, the usuiping Bishop of Alexandria in 
the fourth century. Its ruins stand near Piyas, in the 
sanjak of Djebel-i-Bereket, vilayet of Adana; there 
are remains of walls, a temple, an acropolis, an aque- 
duct, and many houses, all built in basalt. Nearby 
are the celebrated "Cilician Gates" and the battle- 
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field of Issiis (Ramsay, Asia Minor, 386; Alishan, Sis- 
souan, Venice, 475). 

Another Epiphania was a suffragan of Damascus. 
It is the modem Hamah, on the Orontes (about 60,000 
inhabitants). Jesuits and native Mariamet sisters 
care for its Catholic population, who are, for the most 

S art, Greek Melchites. For these and for Catholic 
irrians, Hamah is united with Emesa (q . v.). 

- B. VailhA. 

Spiphanins, sumamed Scholasticus, or in mod- 
em terms, the Philologist, a translator of various 
Greek works in the middle of the sixth century of the 
Christian Era. He prepared for Cassiodorus the text 
of the “Historia Tripartita*', a compilation of the 
works of Socrates, Sozomen, and Tncodoret. We 
also have his translation of the commentary of Didy- 
mus on the Seven Catholic Epistles and that of the 
"Codex encyclicus", a list of the adhesions of the 
bishops of the East to the decrees of the Council of 
Chalcedon, a list drawn up in 458 by order of the Ein- 

g sror Leo I. Epiphaniqs made several additions to it. 

e also translated the commentapr of Didymus on the 
Book of Proverbs and that of J^iphanius of Salamina 
on the Canticle of Canticles. These works are either 
lost or as yet imdiscovered. "He belongs", says 
JUlicher, "to the group who, like Dionysius Ex^us, 
Mutianus, and many unknown others, satisfied the 
needs of the Latins for translations of Greek theolo- 
gians." 

Bardenrewer, Patrology (tr. St. Louis, 1908), 632, 657, W6; 
JCucHBR in Realencyc. der claaaiachen Altertumawiaeenachaft 
(Stuttgart. 1907), VI, i, 195. 

Paul Lejay. 

XpiphaniuB of Oonstantlnople, d. 535. Epipha- 
nius succeeded John II (518-20) as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. It was the time of the reaction a^inst 
Monophysitism in the Eastern Empire that followed 
the accession of Justin I (518-27). Justin was Catho- 
lic; he let the Henoticon (482) of his predecessor Zeno 
(474-91) quietly drop, and very soon after his acces- 
sion he caused a syn^ of forty bishops to meet under 
John II at the capital, in order to proclaim a general 
acceptance of the decrees of Chalceaon throuj^out the 
empire, the restoration of Catholic, and the deposition 
of Monophysite, bishops (P. G., LXXXVI, 1, 785). 
The same synod reopened negotiations with the 
Roman See after the schism of Acacius (484-519). 
The reigning pope was Hormisdas (514-23), and it 
was on this occasion that he composed his famous 
formula. On Easter Day, 24 March, 519, the reunion 
was proclaimed. Severus of Antioch and the other 
Monophysite leaders fied to Egypt . The papal legates 
remained at Constantinople till 520. In that year the 
Patriarch John died, and Epiphanius was elected as 
his successor. He was then given authority from the 
pope to reconcile all schismatics and Monophysites 
who retracted their errors and signed the mrmula. 
Epiphanius signed it himself in the first place (Mansi, 
Vm, 502 sqq.). 

Four letters from Epiphanius to Hormisdas are ex- 
tant, with the pope's letters to him (P. L., LXIII), In 
the first, from Hormisdas to Epiphanius (col. 493), the 
pope complains that he has received as yet no letter 
and no legate to announce the patriarch's accession. 
In the second letter 0. c.) the pope requires that 
three repentant Monophysite bishops, Elias, Thomas, 
and Nicostratus, should be restored to their sees, and 
he appoints Epiphanius to restore them. Epiphanius 
then writes to Hormisdas (col. 494-95) to announce 
his succession to the See of Constantinople, as the pope 
had demanded. He excuses himself for nis delay by 
explaining the difi^cult circumstances and the disorder 
that still remain since the Monophysite troubles, and 
protests his exceeding desire for communion with the 
Roman See: "It is my special prayer, most blessed 
Father, to be united to you and to embrace the Divine 


dogmas which were left by the holy Apostles especially 
to the holy See of Peter, chief of the Ajwstles; fori 
count nothing more precious than them" (1. c.). He 
then draws up a very orthodox profession of faith 
according to the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon ; he 
accepts 3l the dogmatic letters of St. Leo I, and de- 
clares that he will never name in his diptychs anyone 
who is condemned by the pope. His second letter 
(col. 497-99) to Hormisdas praises the emperor's zeal 
for the Faith, explains the case of many bishops in 
Pontus, Asia, and the (civil) "diocese" of the East, 
whom Epiphanius wishes to receive back into com- 
munion now that they have renounced Monophysi- 
tism, and mentions a jewelled chalice and other gifts 
he sends to the pope (this letter is dated 520). Hor- 
misdas answers (col. 505-6), exhorting the patriarch 
to persevere in reconciling Monophysites and thanking 
him for his presents. Epiphanius^ third letter relates 
that a number of Eastern bishops have petitioned the 
emperor for union with Rome (col. 506-7), and the 
fourth (col. 507) praises Paulinus, whom the pope had 
sent to Constantmople as his legate. Migne (P. G., 
LXXXVI, Pt. I, 783-86) fl^ves the text of the con- 
demnation of Severus and Peter of Antioch, made by a 
synod of Constantinople held under Epiphanius. 
Assemani (Bibl. Orient., I, 619) gives a list of forty- 
five canons drawn up by this same synod. Epiphan- 
ius was succeeded by Anthimus I. 

Sinclair in Diet. Chriat. Biog. (London, 18S0), II. 167-8; 
Acta SS. (1741), June, V, 164; Baroniub, Ann. eed.. ad ann. 
620, 621, 633, 636; (;eillzrr, HiaL dea auteura ecet. (Paris,. 
1868-69). s. V. . ^ 

Adrian Fortebcue. 

Epiphany, known also under the following names: 
(1) rd iwifpdpia, or ^ wot, 8C. inUpa (rarely ♦ 
€Ti4>d¥aia: though, e. g., in Athanasius, 4 
iwtipdpeta occurs); Bto^dpeia: dies epiphaniarum; /es- 
tiviioA dedarationiSf manifestatumis; appariiio; oc- 
ceptio, (2) iifjbipa dies luminum; dies 

lavacri. (3) ^yut>d¥Mf Bethphania; etc. (4) Fes- 
tum trium re^m: whence the Dutch Drie^koniruaendag^ 
Danish Hellig-tre-kongersdag; etc. (5) Twelfth Day, 
Swedish Trettondedag; etc. — The meaning of these 
names will be explained below. The feast was called 
among the Syrians denho (up^going), a name to be 
connected with the notion of rising light expressed in 
Luke, i, 78. The name Epiphania in Befana, 

the great fair held at that season in Rome ; it is dii&- 
cult to say how closely the practice then observed of 
buying all sorts of earthenware images, combined with 
whistles, and representing some type of Roman life, ia 
to be connected with the rather similar custom in 
vogue during the December feast of the Saturnalia. 
For the earthenware or pastry sigillaria then sold al) 
over Rome, see Macrobius; s. I, x, xxiv; II, xlix; and 
Brand, "Pop. Ant.", 180, 183. 

I. History. — As its name suggests, the Epiphany 
had its origin in the Eastern Church. There existo 
indeed a homily of Hippolytus to which (in one MS. 
only) is affixed the lemma alt rd Ayia Oao^dpata [not 
iTti>dp€ia: Kellner! ; it is throu^out addressed to* 
one about to be oaptized, and deals only with the 
Sacrament of Baptism. It was edited by Bonwetsch 
and Achelis (Leipzig, 1897) ; Achelis and others con- 
sider it spurious. The first reference about which we 
can feel certain is in Clement (Strom., I, xxi, 45, in 
P. G., VIII, 888), who writes: "There are those, too,, 
who over-curiously assign to the Birth of Our Saviour 
not only its year but its day, which they say to be on 
25 Pachon (20 May) in the twenty-eighth year of Au- 
gustus. But the followers of Basiliaes celebrate the 
day id His Baptism too, spending the previous night in 
readings, .^d they say that it was the 15th of the 
month Tybi of the 16th year of Tiberius Ciesar. And 
some say that it was observed the 11th of the same 
month.*'^ Now^l and 15 Tybi are 6 and 10 January, 
respectively. The question at once arises: did these 
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Basilidians celebrate Christ’s Nativity and also His 
Baptism on 6 and 10 January, or did they merely keep 
His Baptism on these days, as well as His Nativity on 
another date? The evidence, if not Clement’s actual 
words, suggests the former. It is certain that the 
Epiphany tetival in the East veiy early admitted a 
more or less marked commemoration of the Nativity, 
or at least of the Angdi ad PastoreSf the most striking 

manifestation^’ of Christ’s glory on that occasion. 
Moreover, the first actual reference to the ecclesiastical 
f^t of the Epiphany (Ammianus Marcellinus, XXI, 
ii), in 361, appears to be doubled in Zonaras (XIII, 
xi) by a reference to the same festival as that of 
Christ’s Nativity. Moreover, Epiphanius (Hser., li, 
27, in P. G., XLI, 936) says that the sixth of January 
iaiifdpa y€V€6\UapTo&r9ffTiyhri^¥ltayf Christ’s Birthday, 
i. e. His E^piphany. Indeed, he assigns the Baptism 
to 12 Athyr, i. e. 6 NovemlW. A^in, in chapters 
xxviii and xxix (P. G., XLI, 940 sqO, he asserts that 
Christ’s Birth^ i. e. Theophany, ooouriw on 6 January, 
as did the miracle at CansL m consequence of which 
water, in various places (Cibyre, for instance), was 
then yearly by a miracle turned into wine, of which he 
had himself drunk. It will be noticed, first, if Clem- 
ent does not expressly deny that the Church cele- 
brated the Epiphany in his time at Alexandria, he at 
least implies that she did not. Still less can we think 
that 6 January was then observed by the Church as 
holy. Moreover, Origen, in his list of festivals (Con- 
tra Celsum, VIII, xxii, P. G., XI, 1549), makes no 
mention of it. 

Owing no doubt to the vagueness of the name 
Epiphany, ve^ different manifestations of Christ’s 
glory and Divinity were celebrated in this feast quite 
early in its history, especially the Baptism, the miracle 
at Cana, the Nativity, and the visit of the Magi. But 
we cannot for a moment suppose that in the first in- 
stance a festival of manifestations in general was es- 
tablished, into which popular local devotion read spe- 
cified meaning as circumstances dictated. It seems 
fairly clear that the Baptism was the event predomi- 
nantly commemorated. The Apostolic Constitutions 
(VIII, xxxiii; cf. V, xii) mention it. Kellner quotes 
tof. Selden, de Synedriis, III, xv, 204, 220) the oldest 
Coptic Calendar for the name Dies baptismi sanctificati, 
and the later for that of Immersio Domini as applied to 
this feast. Gregory of Nazianzus identifies, mdeed, 
rd with ^ hyUk roO XpicrroG yivrri(ns, but 

this sermon (Orat. xxxviii in P. G., XXXVI, 312) 
probably preached 25 Dec., 380; and after refer- 
ring to Christas Birth, he assures his hearers (P. G., 
32^ that they shall shortly see Christ baptized. On 
6 and 7 Jan., he preached orations xxxix and xl (P. G., 
loc. cit.) and there declared (col. 349) that the Birth 
of Christ and the leading of the Magi by a star having 
been already celebrated, the commemoration of His 
Baptism would now take place. The first of these 
two sermons is headed tit rd dyia ^u^ra, referring to 
the lights carried on that day to symbolize the spir- 
itual ulumination of baptism, and the day must care- 
fully be distinguished from the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, also called Fesium luminum for a wholly different 
reason. Chrysostom, however, in 386 (see Christ- 
mas) preach^ ** Horn, vi in B. Philogonium ” where 
(P. G., XLVIII, 752) he calls the Nativity the parent 
of festivals, for, had not Christ been bom, neither 
would He have been baptized, ftrep i<rTl rd Beoipdvia, 
This shows how loosely this title was used. (Cf. 
Chrys., “Horn, in Bapt. Chr.”, c. ii, in P. G., XLIX, 
363; A. D. 387). Cassian (Coll., X, 2, in P. L., XLIX, 
820) says that even in his time (418-427) the Egyp- 
tian monasteries still celebrated the Nativity and 
Baptism on 6 January. 

At Jerusalem the feast had a special reference to the 
Nativity owing to the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. 
The account left to us by Etheria (Silvia) is mutilated 
at the beginning. The title of the subsequent feast, 


QuadragesimcB^ de Epiphania (Peregrin. Silvia, ed. 
Geyer, c. 3pcvi), l^ves us, however, in no doubt as to 
what she is describing. On the vigil of the feast (5 
Jan.) a procession left Jerusalem for Bethlehem and 
returned in the morning. At the second hour the 
services were held in the splendidly decorated Gol- 
gotha church, after which that of tne Anastasis was 
visited. On the second and third days this ceremony 
was repeated; on the fourth the service was offered on 
Mount Olivet; on the fifth at the grave of Lazarus at 
Bethany; on the sixth on Sion; on the seventh in the 
church of the Anastasis, on the eighth in that of the 
Holy Cross. The procession to Bethlehem was 
nightly repeated. It will be seen, accordingly, that 
this^ Epiphany octave had throughout so strong a 
Nativity colouring as to lead to the exclusion of the 
commemoration of the Baptism in the year 385 at any 
rate. It is, however, by way of actual baptism on 
tl^ day that the West seems to enter into connexion 
with the East. St. Chrysostom (Horn, in Bapt. Chr. 
in P. G., XLIX, 363) tells us how the Antiochians used 
to take home baptismal water consecrated on the 
night of the festival, and that it remained for a year 
without corruption. To this day, the blessing of the 
waters by the dipping into river, sea, or lake of a 
crucifix, and by other complicated ritual, is a most 
popular ceremony. A vivid account is quoted by 
Neale C'Holy Eastern Church”, Introduction, p. 
754; cf. the Greek, Syriac, Coptic, and Russian 
versions, edited or translated from the original texts 
by John, Marquess of Bute, and A. Wallis Budge). 
The people consider that all ailments, spiritual and 
physical, can be cured by the appheation of the 
blessed water. This custom would seem, however, to 
be originally connected rather with the miracle of 
Cana than with the Baptism. 'That baptism on this 
day was quite usual in the West is proved, however, 
by the complaint of Bishop Himerius of Tarragona to 
Pope Damasus (d. 384), that baptisms were being 
celebrated on the feast of the Epiphany, ^ Popp 
Siricius, who answered him (P. L., XIlI, 1134), identi- 
fies the feasts of NaUdUia Christi and of His Apparin 
tio, and is veiy indignant at the extension oi the 

? eriod for baptisms beyond that of Easter and that of 
entecost. rope Leo I f ” Ep. xvi ad Sicil. episcopos”, 
c. i, in P. L., LiV, 701 ; cf . 696) denounces the practice 
as an irralionabilis novitas; yet the Council of Gerona 
(can. iv) condemned it in 517, and Victor Vitensis 
alludes to it as the regular practice of the (Roman-) 
African Church (De Persec. Vandal., II, xvii, in P. L., 
LVIII, 216). St. Gregory of Tours, moreover (De 
gloriA martynim in P. L., LXXI, 783; cf. cc. xvii, 
xix), relates that those who lived near the Jordan 
bathed in it that dav, and that miracles were then wont 
to take place. St. Jerome (Comm, in Ez., I, i, on verse 
3 in P. L., XXV, 18) definitely asserts that it is for 
the baptism and opening of the heavens that the dies 
Epiphaniorum is still venerable and not for the Nativ- 
ity of Christ in the flesh, for then absconditiut est, et 
non apparuit — ” He was hidden, and did not appear.” 

That the Epiphany was of later introduction in the 
West than the Christmas festival of 25 December, has 
been made clear in the article Christmas. It is not 
contained in the Philocalian Calendcy^, while it seems 
most likely that 25 December was celebrated at Rome 
before the sermon of P^e Liberius (in St. Ambrose, 
De virg., iii, I, in P. L., XVI, 231) which many assign 
to 25 Dec., 354. St. Augustine clearly observes Orien- 
tal associations in the Epmhany feasts: Rightly”, 
says he (Serm. ccii, 2, in Epiph. Domini, 4, in P. L., 
XXXVIII, 1033), "have the heretic Donatists always 
refused to celebrate this day with us; for neither ao 
they love unity, nor are they in communion with the 
Eastern Church, where that star appeared.” St. 
Philastrius (H»r., c. cxl, in P. L., XIL 1273) adds that 
certain heretics refuse to celebrate the Epiphanj^ re- 
garding it, apparently, as a needless duplication of the 
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Nativity feast, though, adds the saint, it was only 
after twelve days that Christ appeared to the Magi in 
the Temple'*, The dies epiphaniorumf he says (P. L., 
XII, 12/4), is by some thought to be “the day of the 
Baptism, or of the Transformation which occurred on 
the mountain Finally, an unknown Syrian annota- 
tor of Barsalibi (Assemani, Bibl. Orient., II, 163) 
boldly writes: “The Lord was bom in the month of 
Jainuary on the same day on which we celebrate the 
Epiphany; for of old the feasts of the Nativity and 
Epiphany were kept on one and the same day, b^ause 
on the same day He was bora and baptized. The 
reason why our fathers changed the solemnity cele- 
brated on 6 January, and transferred it to 25 Decem- 
bet follows: It was the custom of the heathens to 
celebrate the birthday of the sun on this very day, 25 
December, and on it they lit lights on account of the 
feast. In these solemnities and festivities the Chris- 
tians too participated. When, therefore, the teachers 
observed that the Christians were inclined to this fes- 
tival, they took counsel and decided that the true 
birth-feast be kept on this day, and on 6 Jan., the feast 
of the Epiphanies. Simultaneously, therefore, with 
this appointment the custom prevailed of burning 
lights until the sixth day.** 

It is simpler to say that, about the time of the diffu- 
sion of the Deoemoer celebration in the E^t, the 
West took up the Oriental January feast, retaining all 
its chief characteristics, though attaching overwhelm- 
ing importance, a^ time went on, to the apparition to 
the Magi. Epiphanius indeed had said (loc. cit.) that 
not only did water in many places turn into wine on 
6 Jan., but that whole rivers, and probably the Nile, 
experienced a similar miracle; nothing of this sort is 
noted in the West. The Leonine Sacramentary is de- 
fective here; but Leo’s eight homilies on the Theo~ 
phania (in P. L., LIV, Serm. xxxi, col. 234, to Serm. 
xxxviii, col. 263) bear almost wholly on the Magi, 
while in Serm. xxxv, col. 249, he definitely asserts 
their visit to l)e the commemoration for which the 
feast was instituted. Fulgentius (Serm. iv in P. L., 
LXV, 732) speaks only of the Ma^ and the Innocents. 
Au^stine’s sermons (cxcix-cciv in P. L., XXXVIII) 
deal almost exclusively with this manifestation, and 
the Gelasian Sacramentary (P. L., LXXIV, 1062) ex- 
clusively, both on the vigil and the feast. The Grego- 
rian Sacramentary makes great use of Ps. Ixxii (A.V, 
Ixxiii), 10 and mentions the three great apparitions in 
the Canon only. The Ambrosian, however, refers to 
all three manifestations in the vigil-preface, and in the 
feast-preface to Baptism alone. The “ Missale Veson- 
tiense** (Neale and Forbes, The Anc. Liturgies of the 
Gallican Church, p. 228) speaks, in the prayer, of 
lUuminatio, Manifestation Declaration and composes its 
Gospel of Matt;, iii, 13-17; Luke, iii, 22; and John, ii, 
1-11, where the Baptism and Cana are dwelt upon. 
The Magi are referred to on the Circumcision. The 
Gothic Missal (Neale and Forbes, op. cit., p. 52) men- 
tions the Magi on the vigiL saying that the Nativity, 
Baptism, and Cana make Christ’s lUustratio, All the 
manifestations are, however, referred to, including 
(casually) the feeding of the 5000, a popular aUusion 
in the East, whence the name ^ayi^dwa, Augustine 
(Serm. suppl. cjpcxvi, 1, in P. L., XXXIX, 2013) spealw 
of the raising of Lazarus (cf. day 5 of the Jerusalem 
ritual) as on an equality with the other manifestations, 
whence in the East the name Bethphania occurs. Maxi- 
mus of Turin admits the day to oe of three miracles, 
and speculates (Horn, vii, in epiph., in P. L., LVII, 
273) on the historical connexion of date and events. 
Polemius Silvanus, Paulinus of Nola (Poem, xxvii; 
Natal., V, 47^ in P. L., LXI) and Sedulius (in P. L., 
LXXID all insist on the three manifestations. The 
Mozarabic Missal refers mainly to the Magi, using of 
their welcome by Christ the word AcceptiOf a term of 
“initiation** common to MithraLsts and Christians, 
In 381, the Council of Sargossa (can. iv), read tog^her 
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with the Mozarabic Missal’s Mass in jejunio epiphanies^ 
makes it clear that a fast at this season was not un- 
common even among the orthodox. “Cod. Theod.” 
(II viii, 20; XXV. v, 2) forbids the circus on this day 
in the year 400; '^Cod. Justi.** (Ill, xii, 6) makes it a 
day of obligation. In 380 it is already marked by ces- 
sation of legal business in Spain; in Thrace (if we can 
trust the ‘^Passio S. Philippi” in Ruinart, “Acta”, 
440, 2) it was kept as early as 304. Kellner quotes the 
“Testamentum Jesu Chnsti** (Mainz, 1899) as citing 
it twice (I, 28; IV, 67, 101) as a high festival together 
with Easter and Pentecost. 

In the present Office, Cruddis Herodes alludes to the 
three manifestations; in Noctura i, the first response 
for the day, the octave, and the Sunday within the 
octave, deals with the Baptism, as does the second 
response; the third response, as all those of Nocturas 
i and iii, is on the Magi. The antiphon to the Bene- 
dictus runs: “To-day the Church is joined to her 
celestial spouse, because in Jordan Christ doth wash 
her sins; the Mam hasten with gifts to the royal mar- 
riage-feast, and the guests exult m the water turned to 
wine.** 0 Sola refers to the Magi only. The Magnifi- 
cat antiphon of Second Vespers reads: “ We keep our 
Holy Day adorned with three miracles: to-day a star 
led the Mam to the crib, to-day wine was made from 
water at the marriage, to-day in Jordan Christ willed 
to be,baptized by John to save us.** On the Epiphany 
it was a very general custom to announce the aate of 
Easter, and even of other festivals, a practice ordered 
by many councils, e. g. that of Orleans in 541 (can. i) ; 
Auxerre in 578 and 585 (can. ii), and still observed 
(Kellner) at Turin, etc. Gelasius finally tells us (Ep. 
ad episc. Lucan., c. xii, in P. L., LIXT, 52) that the 
dedication of vii^ns occurred especially on that day. 

II. Origin. — ^The reason for the fixing of this date 
it is impossible to discover. The only tolerable solution 
is that of Mgr. Duchesne (Orig. Cnr., 262), who ex- 
plains simultaneously the coloration of 6 January 
and of 25 December by a backward reckoning from 6 
April and 25 March respectively. The PepyzitsD, or 
Phrygian Montanists, says Sozomen (Hist. Eccl., VII, 
xviii, in P. G., LXVII, 1473), kept Easter on 6 April; 
hence (reckoning an exact number of years to the 
Divine life) ChriBt*s birthday would have fallen on 6 
Januaiy. But, it may be urged, the first notice we 
have of the observance of this date, refers to Christ’s 
Baptism. But this (if we may assume the Basilidians, 
too, to have argued from 6 April) will have fallen on 
the exact anniversary of the Birth. But why pre- 
eminently celebrate the Baptism? Can it be that the 
celebration started with those, of whatever sect, who 
held that at the Baptism the Godhead descended upon 
Christ? On this uncertain territoiy we had better risk 
no footstep till fresh evidence, if such there be, be 
furnished us. Nor is this the place to discuss the 
legends of the Three Kings, which will be found in the 
article Magi. 

KsiiLNBRt Heoriotogie (Freiburg im Br., 1906); Funk in 
Kbaub, RecU-EncuclopUdxe, b. v. Peate; Binqham, AtUiquUiea 
of the Christian Church (London, 17()8-22), Bk. XX, c. iv; 
yaBNBR, ReliifionageechichUiche Untereuehungen (Bonn, 1889), 

Ctril Martindale. 
Episcopi^cy, See Hibrarcht. 

Xpiicopal Ohnreh. See Anglicanism; Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of America. 

Epistemology knowledge, science, and 

X^of, speech, thought, discourse), in a most general 
way, is that branch of philosophy which is concerned 
witn the value of human knowledge. The name 
epistemology is of recent oriein, but especially since the 
publication of Fenier’s “Institutes of Metaphysics: 
the Theory of Knowing and Being” (1854), it has 
come to be used cmrently instead of other terms, still 
sometimes met with, like applied logic, material or 
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critical logic, critical or initial philo8oph]r» etc. To 
the same part of philosophy the name crUeriology is 
given by tne authors of some Latin textbooks and by 
the Louvain School. The exact province of epis- 
temology is as yet but imperfectly determined, the 
two main views corresponding to the two meanings of 
the Greek word ^t<rri}iLwy. According as this is under- 
stood in its more general sense of knowledge, or in its 
more special sense of scientific knowledge, epistemol- 
ogy is “ the theory of the origin, nature and limits of 
knowledge (Baldwin, “ Diet, of Philos, and Psychol. ”, 
New York, 1901, s. v. Epistemology”, 1, 333; cf. ^‘Gno- 
siology”, 1, 414); or the philosophy of the sciences”, 
and more exactly, the cntical study of the principles, 
hypotheses and results of the various sciences, de- 
signed to determine their logical (not psycholo^cal) 
o&in^ their value and objective import ” (‘^ Bulletin de 
la Soci6t6 frangaise de Philos.”, June, 1905, fasc. no. 7 of 
the Vocabulaire philosophique, s. v. “Epist4mologie”, 
221 ; cf. Aug., 190^ fasc. 9 of the VocabuL, s. v. “ Gno- 
s^ologie”, 332). The Italian usage agrees with the 
French. According to Ranzoli Dizionario di scienze 
filosofiche”, Milan, 1905, s. v. “Epistemologia”, 226; 
cf. “ Gnosiologia”, 286), epistemology “ determines the 
objects of every science by ascertaining their differenti- 
ating characteristics, fixes their relations and common 
principles, the laws of their development and their 
special methods”. Here we shall consider epistemol- 
ogy in its first and broader meaning, which is the usual 
one in English, as applying to the theory of knowl- 
edge, the German ErKenntniatheorie, i. e./^that part of 
philosophy which, in the first place, describes, analyses, 
examines genetically the facts of knowledge as such 
(psychology of knowledge), and then tests chiefly the 
value of knowledge and of its various kinds, its con- 
ditions of validity, range and limits (critique of know- 
ledge) ” (Eisler, Wdrterbuch der phDos. Begriffe, 2d 
ed., Berlin, 1904, 1, 298). In that sense epistemology 
does not merely deal with certain assumptions of 
science, but undertakes to test the cognitive faculty 
itself in all its functions. 

Historical Outline. — The first efforts of Greek 
thinkers centre around the study of nature. This 
early philosophy is almost exclusively objective, and 
supposes, without examining it, the validity of knowl- 
edge. Doubt arose later cniefly from the disagree- 
ment of philosophers in determining the primordial 
elements of matter and in discussing the nature and 
attributes of reality. Parmenides holds that it is un- 
changeable; Heraclitus, that it is constantly chang- 
ing; Democritus endows it with an eternal inherent 
motion, while Anaxagoras requires an indepen<lent 
and intelligent motor. This led the Sophists to ques- 
tion the possibility of certitude, and prepared the way 
for their sceptical tendencies. With Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, who oppose the Sophists, the power of 
the mind to know truth and reach certitude is vindi- 
cated, and the conditions for the validity of knowledge 
are examined. But epistemological Questions are not 
yet treated on their own merits, nor kept sufficiently 
distinct from purely logical and metaphysical in- 
quiries. The philosophy of the Stoics is primarily 
practical, knowledge l^ing looked upon as a means of 
right living and as a condition of happiness. As man 
must act according to guiding principles and rational 
convictions, human action supposes the possibility of 
knowledge. Subordinating science to ethics, the Epi- 
cureans admit the necessity of knowledge for conduct. 
And since Epicurean ethics rests essentially on the 
experience of pleasure and pain, these sensations are 
ultimately the practical criterion of truth. The con- 
flict of opinions, the impossibility of demonstrating 
ever 3 rthing, the relativity of pereeption, became again 
the main arguments of scepticism. Pyrrho claims 
that the nature of things is unknowable, and coni^ 
quently we must abstain from judging; herein consist 
human virtue and happiness. The representatives of 


the Middle Academy also are sceptical, although in a 
less radical manner. Thus Arcesilaus, while denying 
the possibility of certitude and claiming that the duty 
of a wise man is to refuse his assent to any proposition, 
admits nevertheless that a degree of probability suffi- 
cient for the conduct of life is attainable. Cameades 
develops the same doctrine and emphasizes its scepti- 
cal aspect. Later sceptics, .^nesidemus, Agrippa, 
and Sextus Empiricus, make no essential addition. 

The Fathers of the Church are occupied chiefly in 
defending Christian dogmas, and thus indirectly in 
showing the harmony of revealed truth with reason. 
St. Augustine goes farther than any other in the analy- 
sis of knowledge and in the inquiry concerning fts 
validity. He wrote a special treatise against the 
sceptics of the Academy who admitted no certain, but 
only probable, knowledge. What is probability, he 
asks in an argument ad hominem, but a likeness of or 
an approach to truth and certitude? And then how 
can one speak of probability who does not first admit 
certitude? On one point at least, the existence of the 
thinking subject, doubt is impossible. Should a man 
doubt everytning or be in error, the very fact of doubt- 
ing or being deceived implies existence. First logical 
principles also are certain. Although the senses are 
not untrustworthy, perfect knowledge is intellectual 
knowledge based on the data of the senses and rising 
beyond them to general causes. In medieval philoso- 
phy the main epistemological issue is the oojective 
value of universal ideas. After Plato and Aristotle 
the Scholastics hold that there is no science of the 
individual as such. As science deals with general 
principles and laws, to know how far science is legiti- 
mate it is necessary to know first the value of general 
notions and the relations of the universal to the in- 
dividual. Does the universal exist in nature, or is it a 
purely mental product? Such was the question 
raised by Porphyry in his introduction to Aristotle's 
“Categories”. Up to the end of the twelfth century, 
the answers are limited to two, corresponding to the 
two possibilities mentioned by Porphyry. Hence if 
one may speak of Realism at that perioa, it does not 
seem altogether correct to speak oi Conceptualism or 
Nominalism in the well-defined sense which these 
terms have since acquired (see De Wulf, Hist, de la 
phil. m6di6vale, 2d ed., Louvain, 1905). Later, a 
distinction is introduced which St. Thomas formu- 
lates clearly and which avoids both extremes. The 
universal as such does not exist in nature, but onlw^ 
the mind. Yet it is not a mere product of me J 
activity; it has a basis in really existing things; H 
is, by their individual and by their common ^t^V 
existing things offer to the mind a basis for the dH 
cise of its functions of abstraction and generalizawL. 
This moderate Realism, as it is called in opposition to 
Conceptualism on the one side, and, on tne other, to 
exaggerated, or absolute Realism, is also essentially 
the doctrine of Duns Scotus; and it prevailed in the 
School till the period of decadence when Nominalism 
or Terminism was introduced by Occam and his fol- 
lowers. 

In modem times Descartes may be mentioned for 
his methodical doubt and his solution of it in the 
Cogito, ergo sun^ i. e. I think, therefore, I exist. But 
Locke, in his “ Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing”, is the first to give a clear statement of episte- 
mological problems. To begin with ontological dis- 
cussions is to begin “at the wrong end” and to take 
“ a wrong course^’. Hence “ it came to my thoughts 
that . . . before we set ourselves upon inquiries of 
that nature, it was necessary to examine our own abil- 
ities, and to see what objects our understandings 
were, or were not fitted to deal with ” (Epistle to the 
Reader). Locke’s purpose is to discover “the cer- 
tainty, evidence and extent” of human knowledge 
(I, i, 3), to find “the horizon which sets the bounds 
between the enlightened and dark parts of things, 
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between what is, and what is not comprehensible by 
us'* (I, i, 7), and *^to search out the bounds between 
opinion and Imowledge'* (I, i, 3). One who reflects 
on the contradictions amon^ men, and the assumnce 
with which every man maintains his own opinion 
may perhaps have reason to suspect that either there 
is no such thing as truth at all, or that mankind hath 
no sufficient means to attain a certain knowled^ of 
it** (I, i, 2). This investimtion will prevent us from 
undertaking the study of things that are “ beyond the 
reach of our capacities'* (I, i, 4), and will be “a cure 
of skepticism and idleness'* (I, i, 6). Such is the 
problem; among the main points in its solution may 
De mentioned the followi^: “ We have the knowledge 
of our own existence by intuition; of the existence of 
God by demonstration; and of other thinm by sensa- 
tion" (IV, ix, 2). The nature of the som cannot be 
known, nor does the trustworthiness of the senses ex- 
tend to “secondary qualities'*; a fortiori, substance 
and essences ore unknowable. These and other con- 
clusions, however, are not reached by a truly episte- 
mological methoa, i. e. by the criticism of the pro- 
cesses and postulates of knowledge, but almost 
exclusively by the psycholorical method of mental 
analysis. Followine m Locke's footsteps and pro- 
ceeding farther, Berkeley denied the objectivity even 
of primary qualities of matter, and Hume helcf a uni- 
versal ana radical phenomenalism. .Roused from his 
“dogmatic slumber'* by the scepticism of Hume, 
Kant took up again the same problem of the extent, 
validity, and limits of human knowledge. This is the 
task of criticism, not the criticism of books and sys- 
tems, but of reason itself in the whole range of its 
powers, and in regard to its ability to attain knowl- 
edge transcending experience. Briefly stat^, the 
solution reached by Kant is that we know things-as- 
they-appear, or phenomena, but not the noumena, or 
things-in-themselves. These latter, precisely because 
they are outside the mind, are also outside the possi- 
bility of knowledge. Kant’s successors, identifying 
the theoiy of being with the theory of knowing, elat 
orated his “Critique" into a system of metaphysics in 
which the very existence of things-in-themselves was 
denied. After Kant we reach the present period in 
'the evolution of epistemological problems. 

Problems. — To-day epistemology stands in the 
foreground of philosophical sciences. The preceding 
outline, however, shows that it was the last to be con- 
stituted as a distinct investigation and to receive a 
special systematic treatment. In older philosophers 
are foimd partial discussions, not yet co-oMinated and 
regarding only special aspects of the problem. The 
problem itself is not formulated before Locke, and no 
true epistemological solution attempt before Kant. 
Ijb the beginnmg of philosophical investigation, as 
well as in the Deginning of cognitive life in the indi- 
vidual, knowledge and certitude are accepted as self- 
evident facts needing no discussion. Full of confidence 
in its own powers, reason at once rises to the highest 
metaphysical considerations regarding the nature, es- 
sentim elements, and origin of matter and of the 
human soul. But contradiction and conflict of 
opinions oblige the mind to turn back upon it- 
self, to mflect in order to compare, test, and per- 
haps revise its conclusions; for contradictions cause 
doubt, and doubt leads to reflection on the value 
of knowledge. Throughout history, also, interest 
in epistemological questions is aroused chiefly after 
periods characterize by ontological investigations 
implying the assumption of the validity of knowl- 
edge. As the psychology of knowledge develops, 
problems of epistemology grow more numerous, and 
their solutions more varied. Originally the choice is 
almost exclusively between affirming the value of 
knowledge and denying it. For one who looks upon 
knowledge as a simple fact, these are the only two 
possible ^tematives. After psychology has shown the 


complexity of the knowing-process, pointed out its 
various elements, examined its ^nesis, and followed 
its development^ knowledge is no longer deemed either 
valid or invalid m its totality. Certain forms of it may 
1^ rejected and others retained; or knowledge may 
be held as valid up to, but not beyond, a certain point. 
In fact, at present, one would look in vain for absolute 
and unlimited dogmatism as well as for pure and com- 
plete scepticism. Opinions vary between these two 
extremes ; and hence comes, partly at least, the confu- 
sion of terms by which various views are designated — 
a labyrinth in which even the most experienced can 
hardly find their way. Here a few systems only will be 
mentioned, and their names used in their most general 
and obvious sense. 

The main problems of epistemoloj^ may be con- 
veniently reduced to the following, ^rting from the 
fact of spontaneous certitude, the first question is: 
Does reflection also justify certitude? Is certain 
knowledge within man's power? In a general way 
Dogmatism gives an affirmatiye. Scepticism a nega- 
tive answer. Modem Agnosticism (q. v.) attempts to 
indicate the limits of human knowledge and concludes 
that the ultimate reality is unknowable. This leads to 
a second problem: How does knowledge arise, and 
what modes of knowledge are valid? Empiricism (q. 
V.) admits no other trustworthy information than the 
data of experience, while Rationalism (q. v.) claims 
that reason as a special faculty is more important. A 
third question presents itself: What is knowledge? Cog- 
nition u a process within the mind with the special feat- 
ure of referring to something without the mmd, of rep>- 
resenting some extramental reality . What is the value 
of this representative ^pect? Is it merely the result 
of the mind’s inner activity, as Idealism (q.v.) claims? 
Or is the mind also passive in the act of knowing, and 
does it in fact reflect some other reality, as Realism 
asserts? And if there exist such realities, can we know 
anything about them in addition to the fact of their 
existence? What is the relation between the idea in 
the mind and the thing outside the mind? Finally, 
even if knowledge is valid, the fact of error is undenia- 
ble; what then will be the criterion by which truth 
may be distinguished from error? What signs decide 
whether certitude in any case is justified? Such sys- 
tems as Intellectualism, Mysticism, Pragmatism, 
Traditionalism, etc., have attempted to answer these 
questions in various ways. 

Like all other sciences, epistemology should start 
from self-evident facts, namely the facts of knowled^ 
and certitude. To begin, as Descartes did, with a um- 
yersal doubt is to do away with the facts instead of 
interpreting them; nor is it possible consistently to 
emerge out of such a doubt. Locke's principle that 
“knowledge is conversant only with our ideas is con- 
trary to experience, since in fact it is for the psycholo- 

f ist alone that ideas become objects of knowledge. 

irst to isolate the mind absolutely from external 
reality, and then to ask how it can nevertheless come 
into contact with this reality, is to propose an insolu- 
ble problem. As to the Kantian attitude, it has been 
criticized repeatedly for examining the validity of 
knowledge with the knowing facmty, for making 
reason its own critic and judge while its ri^ts to criti- 
cize and judge are still held m doubt. Epistemology, 
the science of knowing, is closely related to metaphys- 
ics, the science of beings, as its necessary introduction, 
and as gradually leading into it. The main epistemo- 
logical issues cannot be met without stepping almost 
immediately on metaphysical ground, since the faculty 
of knowledge cannot he examined apart from its exer- 
cise and therefore from the contents of knowledge. 
Logic in its strict sense is the science of the laws of 
thought ; it is concerned with the form, not the matter 
of knowledge, and in this it differs from epistemology. 
Psychology deals with knowledge as a mental fact, 
apart from its truth or falsity ; it endeavours to deter- 
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mine the conditions, not only of cognitive, but of all 
mental processes and to discover their relations and the 
laws of their sequence. Tliius loric and epistemology 
complement the work of psychology in two different 
directions, and epistemology forms a transition from 
psychology and logic to metaphysics. The importance 
of epistemology can hardly be overestimated, since it 
deals with the ground-work of knowledge itself, and 
therefore of all scientific, philosophical, moral, and 
religious principles. At the present time especially it 
is an indispensable requisite for apologetics, for the 
very foundations of relimon are precisely the doctrines 
most fr^uebtly lookecf upon as beyond the reach of 
human intelligence. In fact much recent discussion 
concerning the value of knowledge has taken place on 
the grouna of apologetics, and for the distinct purpose 
of testing the value of religious beliefs. If, contra^ to 
the definitions of the Council of the Vatican, the exist- 
ence of God and some at least of His attributes cannot 
be demonstrated, it is evident that there is no possi- 
bility of revelation and supernatural faith. As Pius X 
expresses it (Encycl. ‘‘Pascendi", 8 Sept., 1907), to 
confine reason within the field of phenomena and ^ive 
it no right and no power to go beyond these limits is to 
make it incapable of lifting itself up to God and of 
recognizing His existence by means of visible things. 
. . . And then all will readuy perceive what becomes 
of natural theology, of the motives of credibility and of 
external revelation*'. (See Scepticism; Certitude; 
Doubt.) 

Bownb, Theory of Thought and Knowledge (New York. 1899); 
Eibubr, Einfuhrunp in die ErkenrUnxatheorie (Ldpiiff, 1907); 
Cardair, La connaieaance (Paris, 1895) : Hobhousb, The Theory 
of Knowtedge (London, 1896); Ladd, Philoeophy of Knowledge 
(New York, 1897); Mbrcubr, CrilMologie ghierale (Louvain, 
1906); Mivart, The Oroundwork of Science: A Study of Epiate-^ 
mology (New York, 1898); Rickaby, Firat Princvplea of Knowl- 
edge (3(1 ed.. London, — ); VsiTCHf Knowing ana Being (Edin- 
burgh, 1889); VoLKMANN, Veber die Frage nodi dem Verk&ltnia 
vom Denken und Sein (Vienna. 1898); Walter, The PrincijUea 
of Knowledge (West Newton, 1904). 

C. A. Dubray. 

Spistle (in the Mass). See Lessons. 

Epistle (in Scripture), Lat. epistola; Gr, hrurrohij; 
in Hebrew, at first only the general term meaning 
“book" was used, then ccrtam transitional expres- 
sions signifying “writing", and finally miK, ^Igg&cth 
(of Assyrian or Persian origin), and nwfUewdn 

(of Persian derivation), which the Scmtuagint always 
renders hrtoroXif, In the study of Diblical epistles, 
it will be found convenient to distinguish between the 
Old Testament and the New. 

The Old Testament exhibits two periods in its 
idea of an epistle: first, it presents the epistle under 
the general concept of a book or a writing; secondly, 
it regards the epistle as a distinct literary form. It 
may be difficult to point out the dividing line between 
these two periods with accuracy; in general it may be 
maintained that the Hebrews developed their notion 
of epistle as a specific form of writing during the time 
of the Captivity. The first instance of a written Bibli- 
cal message is found in II K., xi, 14-15, where we are 
told about David's letter to Joab concerning Urias; 
there was need for secrecy in this case as well as in 
that of Jezabel's order to the ancients and chief men 
of the city in the matter of Naboth (III K» xxi, 8-9), 
and of Jehu's commands sent to Samaria (IV K., x, 1, 
6). It may have been in order to avoid the danger of 
a personal interview that the Prophet Elias (Eliseus?) 
wrote to Kiim Joram concerning his impending pun- 
ishment (II Par., xxi, 12-15). The desire to be em- 
phatic and peremptory prompted the letter of the 
King of Syria to the King of Israel, asking for the cure 
of Naaman's leprosy (IV K., v, 6-7), and Sennache- 
rib's open letter to Ezechias (IV K., xix, 14 ; Is., xxxvii, 
14; II Par., xxxii, 17); the wish to be courteous seems 
to have inspir^ the letter of Merodach Baladan to 
Ezechias after the latter's recovery from sickness (IV 
K., XX, 12; Is., xxxix, 1). Similar to the foregoing 


authoritative letters is the znessage addressed by Jere- 
piisA to the exiles in Babylon (Jer., xxix, 1 sq.); iJie 
Prophet alludes also to letters sent by a pseudo- 
prophet from Babylon to Jerusalem with the purpose 
of undermining Jeremias's authority (ibid., 25, 29). 

Thus far, letters are of relatively rare occurrence in 
the Bible, and they are not regarded as constituting a 
distinct dass of literature. Hereafter they become 
more frequent, and both their name and their form 
mark them as a peculiar literary species. Their sub- 
sequent frequency may be inferr^ from their repeated 
occurrence m the Books of Esther, Esdras, and Nehe- 
mias: Esth., i, 22; iii, 12; viii, 5sq.; ix, 20, 29; xiii, 1-7; 
xvi, 1-24 ; I Esdr., iv, 7, 11 sq. ; v, 6 ; vii, 1 1 ; Neh., ii, 7 ; 
vi, 5, 17, 19. Their general name “book" gives way, 
first, to that of “writing" (II Par., ii, 11 ; xxi, 12: Esth., 
iii, 13-14; viii, 10, 13), and then to that of “letter" 
(II Par., XXX, 1, 6 ; I E^r., iv, 7 sqq. ; v, 5 sqq. ; Neh., ii, 
7-9 ; vi, 5, 17, 19 ; Esth., ix, 26, 29). Their form begins 
to be marked by a formal address and a distinctively 
epistolary ending. Instances of such e:|miicit ad- 
dresses may be seen in Esdr., v, 7: “To Darius the 
king all peace"; Esth., xiii, 1: “ Artaxerxes the great 
king who reigneth from India to Ethiopia, to the 
princes and governors of the hundred and twenty- 
Mven provinces, that are subject to his empire, greet- 
ing"; 1 Mach., xi, 30: “ King Demetrius to his brother 
Jonathan, and to the nation of the Jews, greeting". 
An instance of an epistolary conclusion occurs in 
II Mach., xi, 33: “ Fare ye well. In the year one hun- 
dre<^ and forty-eijght, the fifteenth day of the month of 
Xanthicus " ; a similar example may be seen, ibid., 38. 
But the Old Testament does not furnish us with any 
model of private correspondence between Hebrews. 

The New Testament presents us with a very 
highly developed form of epistle. Recent writers on 
the subject have found it convenient to follow Professor 
Deissmann in his distinction between the letter and 
the epistle. The letter is a private and confidential 
conversation with the addressee, his anticipated an- 
swers shaping the course of the writing; the epistle is 
general in its aim, addresses all whom it may concern, 
and tends to publication. The letter is a spontaneous 
product of the writer, the epistle follows the rules of 
art. If publication be regamed as an' essential condi- 
tion of literature, the letter may be described as a 
“ pre-literary form of self-expression". In order to 
apply this distinction more effectively to the written 
messages contained in, or referred to by, the New- 
Testament Books, we shall group the relevant data as 
pre-Pauline, Pauline, and post-Pauline. 

Pre-Pauline, — ^The Book of Acts (ix, 2; xxii, 5; 
xxviii, 21) shows that the Jews of Jerusalem sent occa- 
sional letters to the synagogues of the Dispersion; 
Acts, XV, 22-23, gives a parallel insVIinoQ of a letter 
written by the Apostles from Jerusalem to the churches 
in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. We may also infer 
from the testimoijy of the New Testament (I Cor., xvi, 
3; II Cor., iii, 1; Rom., xvi, 1-2; Acts, xviii, 27) that 
letters of commendation were of common occurrence. 
I Cor., vii, 1, informs us that the Corinthian Christians 
had applied to St. Paul in their difficulties by way of 
letter. 

Pauline. — ^The Pauline Epistles form a collection 
which was formerly called 6 AwdoToXos, They are 
called “epistles", though that addressed to the 
Hebrews hardly deserves the name, being really a 
theological homily. The Epistles mentioned in I Cor., 
V, 9, and Col., iv, 16, have not been preserved to us; 
their accidental loss makes us suspect that other Epis- 
tles m^ have perished. The peculiar form and style 
of the Pauline Epistles are studied in their respective 
introductions and commentaries; but we may add 
here that I Tim., II Tim., and Tit. are called Pastoral 
Epistles; owi^g to its peculiar style and form, it is 
supposed by some writers that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was nbt e>^n dictated by the Apostle, but 
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only expresses bis doctrine. Only the thw P^toral 
Epistles and Philemon are addressed to individuals; 
all the others are directed to churches, most of which, 
however, were well known to the writer. They ex- 
hibit more of their author’s personal character than 
most profane letters do. 

Fost^PauHne , — Generally speaking, we may de- 
scribe the so*called Catholic Epistles as Post-Pauline. 
We need not note here that these Epistles are not 
named after the addressee, as happens in the case of 
the Pauline Epistles, but after the inspired author. 
The Epistle of St. James has no final greeting ; it was 
meant for a class, not for persons known to the writer. 
In I John we have a sermon rather than a letter, 
thou^ its familiarity of language indicates that the 
readers were known to the writer. The following two 
Epistles of St. John are real letters in style and foim. 
St. Peter’s first Epistle supposes mme familiarity with 
his readers on the part of the writer; this can hamly 
be said of II Peter or of the Epistle of Jude. What 
has been said sufficiently shows that Professor Deiss- 
mann’s distinction between the artistic epistle and 
pre-literary letter cannot be applied with strict ^cu- 
racy. Quite a number of the New-Testament Epistles 
contain those touches of intimate familiarity which are 
supposed to be the essential characteristics of the 
letter. 

Jaoquibb in Via., Diet, de la Bible (Paris. 1899), H, 1897; 
Bartlet in Habt., Did. of the Bible (New York, 1900), s. v.; 
Knabbnbacer, L^icon Biblicum (P&ris, 1907), II, 202 aq ; 
Prat, Thiologie de Saint Paul (Pans, 1908), 33 sq.; Deiss- 
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A. J. Maas. 


EpistolsB obscuronim vironixn* See Hooostra- 

TBN; PrEFPERKORN; Reuchun. 

Epitaphs, Early Christian. See Inscriptions. 

Epping, Joseph, German astronomer and Assyr- 
iologist, D. at Neuenkirchen, near Rheine in West- 
phalia, 1 Dec., 1835; d. at Exaeten, Holland, 22 Aug., 
1894. His parents died while he was very young 
and he oweef his early education to the fostering care 
of relations. After completing the usual gymnasium 
course at Rheine and at Munster he matricidated 
at the academy in MUnster, where he devoted himself 
particularly to mathematics. In 1859 he entered the 
novitiate of the Society of Jesus in MUnster and after 
his philosophical studies was appointed professor of 
mathematics and astronomy at Maria-Laach. He 
spent the years from 1867 to 1871 in the study of the- 
ology and was ordained piiest in 1870. Garcfa More- 
no, JPresident of Ecuador, had petitioned the Gen- 
enX of the Jesuits in the early seventies for members 
of the Society to form the faculty of the Polytechni- 
cum at Quito, which he had recently founded. A 
number of German Jesuits responded to the call, 
among them Epping, who set out in June, 1872, for 
Quito to become professor of mathematics. He 
quickly learned Spanish and was able to write a text- 
book of geometry in that language. He likewise took 
an active part in all the scientific work of the Fathers., 
The political disturbances which followed the assas- 
sination of Moreno (6 Aug., 1875) made it necessary 
for the Jesuits to return to Europe, and Epping ar- 
rived in Holland in the fall of 1876. He spent the 
remaining years of his life at Blijenbeck, and later at 
Exaeten, as professor of astronomy and mathematics 
to the yoimger members of his order, devoting his 
leisure to research and literary work. 

i^ping’s first published volume, ^'Der Erei^uf 
im Kosmos”, app^red in 1882. It was an exposition 
and critique of the Kant-Laplace nebular hypothesis 
and a refutation of the pantheistic and materh^stic 
conclusions which had b^ drawn from it. His most 
important work, however, was begun in collaboration 
with Father Straasmaier who, in connexion with his 
own studies in Assyriology, had induced him to under- 
take a mathematical investigation of the Babylonian 


astronomical observations and tables. After consid^ 
erable labour the key was found. He discovered the 
table of differences for the new moon in one of the 
tablets and identified OiUtu with Mars, S<tkku with 
Saturn, and Te-td with Jupiter (Epping and Stress- 
maier in ^'Stimmen aus Maria-Laach”, Vol. XXI, pp. 
277-292). Eight years later he publiimed "Astrono- 
misches aus Babylon oder das Wissen der Chaldfter 
tiber den gestimten Himmel” (Freiburg im Br., 1889). 
This work was of much importance both from the 
standpoint of astronomy and chronology. It con- 
tains an exposition of the astronomy oithe ancient 
Babylonians, worked out from their Ephemerides of 
the moon and the planets. This was supplemented by 
"Die babylonische Berechnung des Neumondes’’’ 
(Stimmen aus MariarLaach, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 225- 
240) . He was also the author of a number of articles in 
the "Zeitschrift fOr Assyriologie”. Father Epping; 
suffered much from ill-hemth during the last years of 
his life. He was none the less a man of imtiring activ- 
ity and combined geniality and a keen sense of hu- 
mour with a deep and simple piety. 

Baumoartner in ZeiUchr. /. ABaynoLogie (Weimar, 1894),. 
appendix IX. xr w 

H. M. Brock. 

See Law. 


Equity. 
Equivocation. 


See Mental Reservation. 


Era. See Chronology. 


SraBmua, Desideriub, the most brilliant and most 
important leader of German humanism, b. at Rotter- 
dam, Holland. 28 October, probably in 1466; d. at 
Basic, Switzerland, 12 July^ 1536. He was the illc^t- 
imate child of Gerard, a citizen of Gouda, and Mar- 
garetha Rogers, and at a later date latinized his name 
as Desidenus Erasmus. Eventually his father be- 
came a priest. Erasmus and an elder brother were 
brought up at Gouda by their mother. When nine 
years old he was sent to the school of the celebrated 
humanist Hegius at Deventer, whore his taste for hu- 
manism was awakened and nis powers of mind re- 
ceived their bent for life. The most brilliant qualities 
of his intellect, a wonderful memoiy and an extraor- 
dinarily quick power of comprehension, showed them- 
selves even in this his earliest training. His mother 
died when he was thirteen years old, and a little later 
his father also; he was now sent by bis guardians for 
two years, which he afterwards called two lost years, 
to the monastery school of Hertogenbosch. Then, 
after wandering aimlessly about for a time, he was 
forced, through necessity and the insistence of his 
guardians, to enter in 1486 the monastery of £Imaus, 
near Gouda, a house of Canons Regular. He felt no 
true religious vocation for such a step, and in later 
yeare characterized this act as the greatest misfortune 
of ^ life. As a matter of fact the beginnii^ of his 
religious indifferentism and of his weakness of charac- 
ter are to be sought in his joyless youth and in the 
years mnt under compulsion m the monastery* He 
was left free, however, to pursue his studies, and de* 
voted himself mainly to the ancient classics, whose 
C(mtent and formal beauty he passionately admired. 
His religious training was obtaii^ from the study of 
St. Jerome and Lorenzo Valla. In 1491 a lucky acci- 
dent fr^ him from monastic life. The Bishop of 
Cambrai was minded to visit Italy and chose EnuEmus- 
as secretary and tmvellii^ companioo, attracted by 
the younjg man’s linguistic attainments; he also or- 
dained bun priest in 1492. The joum^ was never 
n^e, but Rasmus remained in the service of the 
bishop, wl^ in 1496, sent Um to Paris to complete his 
studies. The scholastic method of instruotion then 
prevalent at Paris was m rqpugnant to him that he 
spent much of his rime teaveuing through France and 
the Netheriands, reoehringcoewoni^ friendly help; 
he was also for a while at DrUans, where he worked at 
his ooUeetion of pnrinebs, rile later " Adagia". The 
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money for a t»ip to England he earned bv acting as 
tutor to three Englishmen^ from whom he also ob- 
tained valuable letters of mtroduction. During his 
stay in England (1498-99), he made the acquaintance 
at Oxford of Colet, Thomas More, Latimer^ and others, 
with all of whom acquaintance ripened into lifelong 
friendship. Colet showed him how to reconcile the 
ancient faith with humanism by abandoning the 
scholastic method and devoting himself to a thorough 
study of the Scriptures. Consequently, on his return 
to the Continent ne took up with ardour the study of 
Greek at Paris and Louvain. The first publications of 
Erasmus occurred in this early period. In 1500 was 
issued the ^^Adagia”, a collection of Greek and Latin 
proverbs, and in 1508 another greatly enlarged edition 
of the same; in 1502 appeared the '^Enchiridion mili- 
tis christiani”, in whicn he described the nature of 
true religion and true piety, but with comments that 
were biting and antagonistic to the Church; in 1505 
Lorenso Valla's “ Annotationes'' to the New Testa- 
ment, the manuscript of which he had found in a mon- 
astery at Brussels. His introduction to this work is 
important, for in it occurred his first utterance con- 
cerning the Scriptures, laying especial stress on the 
necessity of a new translation, a return to the original 
text, and respect for the literal sense. 

In 1506 he was finally able, by the aid of his English 
friends, to attain his greatest desire, a journey to Italy. 
On his way thither he received at Turin the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity; at Bologna, Padua, and Venice, 
the academic centres of Upper Italy, he was grated 
with enthusiastic honour by the most distinguished 
humanists, and he spent some time in each of these 
cities. At Venice he formed an intimate friendship 
with the famous printer Aldus Manutius. His recep- 
tion at Rome was equally flattering; the cardinals, 
especially Giovanni de' Medici (later Leo X), and Do- 
menico Grimani, were particularly gracious to liim. 
He could not, however, be persuad^ to fix his resi- 
dence at Rome, and refused all offers of ecclesiastical 
promotion. Henry VIII had just reached the throne 
of England, and thus awaken^ in Erasmus the hope 
of an advantag^us appointment in that country, for 
which he accordingly set out. On his w^ out of Italy 
(1509) he wrote the satire known as "The Praise of 
Folly” ("Moriae Encomium”, or”Laus Stultitiae”), 
which in a few months went through seven editions. 
Originally meant for private circulation, it scourges 
the abuses and follies of the various classes of society, 
especially of the Church. It is a cold-blooded, delib- 
erate attempt to discredit the Church, and its satire and 
stinging oonunent on ecclesiastical conditions are not 
intend^ as a healing medicine but a deadly poison. 

Erasmus may now be said to have reach^ the acme 
of his fame; he was in high repute throughout ail Eu- 
rope, and was r^rded as an oracle both by princes 
and scholars. E^ery one felt it an honour to enter 
into correspondence with him. ^ His inborn vanity and 
self-complacency were thereby increased almost to the 
point of becoming a disease; at the same time he 
sought, often by the grossest flattery, to obtain the 
favour and material support of pa^ns or to secure the 
continuance of such benefits. This was also the period 
of his greatest literary productivity. He wrote at this 
time works destined to influence profoundly the eccle- 
siastical revolution that was soon to break out. The 
next five years he spent in England, but never ac- 
cepted a permanent office; it was only for a short 
time that he held a profemrship of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. When the hopes he had oased on the friend- 
ship of Henry VIII proved vain and he realised that 
Henry's money was all needed in warlike schemes, 
Erasmus returned to Brabant, where he became one of 
the royal eounofflors of Archduke Charles, later Em- 
peror CharlM V. This office gave him a fixed salary, 
and for his pri^edy patron he now wrote the " Insti- 
tuUo principls bhnstiani”, a humanistic portrait of 


the ideal ruler. The archduke thought of making 
Erasmus a bishop, wherefore, with the aid of the paptd 
legate Ammonius, the famous scholar obtained a papal 
Brief releasing him from all obligations to his monas- 
tery and also from the censures he had incurred by 
discarding the dress of his order without permission. 
No longer obliged to have permanent residence, Eras- 
mus kept up ms wandering life, occupied alternately 
with the composition and the publication of his 
works. In order to secure absolute freedom Erasmus 
refused many brilliant offers, among them an invita- 
tion from the King of France to reside at Paris, from 
Archduke Ferdinand to come to Vienna, and from 
Henry VHI to return to England. He frequently 
went to Basle to visit the famous printer Froben, who 
published henceforth nearly all the writings of Eras- 
mus and procured for them a very wide circulation. 
In this way Erasmus came into closer relations with 
German humanism, and his influence did much to in- 
crease its prestige in south-western Germany, inas- 
much as the followers of the "new learning” in Basle, 
Constance, Schlettstadt, and Strasburg, looked up to 
him as their leader. One of his chief works at this 
period is the "Colloquia Familiaria”, first published 
in 1518, issued in an enlarged form in 1526, and often 
reprint^. It is a kind of textbook for the study of 
the Latin language, an introduction to the purely 
natural formal training of the mind, and a typical ex- 
ample of the frivolous Renaissance spirit. The de- 
fects of ecclesiastical and monastic fife are in this 
work held up to pitiless scorn; moreover, he descends 
only too often te indecent and C3mical descriptions. 
His edition of the Greek original of the New Testa- 
ment, "Novum Instrumentum omne” (Basle, 1516), 
no model of text-critical scholarship^ was accompanied 
by a classical Latin translation destined to replace the 
Vulgate. Among the notes, partly textual criticism, 
partly exegetical comments, were inserted sarcastic 
slurs on the ecclesiastical conditions of the period. In 
a general introduction he discussed the importance of 
the Scriptures and the best method of studying them. 
Although the Complutensian edition offei^ a better 
text and was also printed, but not published, at an 
earlier date, yet tlie edition of Erasmus remained for a 
long time authoritative on account of his high reputa- 
tion, and became the basis of the textxis receptus or re- 
ceived text. No less instrumental in pre^ring the 
way for the future Reformation, by setting aside the 
scholastic method and undermining the traditional 
authority of the Scriptures, were the "Paraphrases of 
the New Testament'' (1517 and later). This work 
was dedicated to various princes and prelates, e. g. the 
paraphrases of the Evan^lists, to Carles V, Francis 
1, Henry VIII, and Fermnand I. In these publica- 
tions the attitude of Erasmus towards the text of the 
New Testament is an extreniely radical one, even if he 
did not follow out all its logical consequences. In his 
opinion the Epistle of St. James shows few signs of the 
Apostolic spirit; the Epistle to the Ephesians has not 
the diction of St. Paul, and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
he assigns with some hesitation to Clement of Rome. 
In exegrais he favoured a cold rationalism and treated 
the Biblical narratives just as he did ancient classical 
myths, and interpreted them in a subjective and fig- 
urative. or, as he called it, allegorical, sense. 

The literary worics issued by Erasmus up to this 
time made him the intellectual father of the Reforma- 
tion. What the Reformation destroyed in the organic 
life of the Church Erai^us had already openly or 
covertly subverted in a moral sense in his " Praise of 
Folly ”, his " Ada^ ”, and “ Colloquia ”, by his pitiless 
sarcasm or by his cold scepticism. Like his teacher 
Lorenso Valla, he re^^ed Scholasticism as the 
greatest perversion of tne religious spirit; according 
to him tnis degeneration dated from the primitive 
Christological controversies, which caused the Church 
to lose its evangelioal simplicity and become the vie- 
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tim of hair-splitting philosophy, which culminated m 
Scholasticism. With the latter there appeared in the 
Church that Pharisaism which based righteousness on 
good works and monastic sanctity, ana on a ceramo- 
nialism beneath whose weight the Christian spirit was 
stifled. Instead of devoting itself to the eter^l salva- 
tion of souls, Scholasticism repelled the religiously in- 
clined by its hair-splitting metaphysical -speculations 
and its ^over-curious discussion of unsolvable my^ 
teim. The religious life, he held, was not furthered 
by 'discussions conoeming the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, or. the cama formmU effhienSf and the charader 
indddnlU of baptiraa, or graUa gratis data or a£qui8iUx; 
of just as little consequence was the doctrine of origi- 
nal 'sill. Eftsn his concept of the Blessed Eucharist 
was quite rationalistic and resembled the later teach- 
ing oJ Zwingli. Similarly he rejected the Divine on- 
gin of the pnmacy, of comession, the indissolubility of 
marriage, and otner fundamental principles of Chris- 
tian lue and die i^lesiastical constitution. He 
would replace these traditiuncalcB and constitutiuncor 
im homnum by the simple words of the Scriptures, the 
interpretetion of which should be left to the individual 
judgment. The disciplinary ordinances of the 
Church met with even less consideration; fasts, pil- 
grimages, veneration of samts and their relics, the 
prayers of the Breviary, celibacy, and religious orders 
in general he classed among the perversities of a for- 
msuistic Scholasticism. Over a^inst this ** holiness 
of good works'’ he set the ‘‘philosophy of Christ”, a 
purely natural ethical ideal, guided by human sagacity. 
Of course this natural standard of morals obliterate 
almost entirely all differences between heathen and 
Christian morality, so that Erasmus could speak with 

S jrfcct seriousness of a “Saint” Virgil or a “Saint” 
orace. In his edition of the Greek New Testament 
and in his “Paraphrases” of the same he forestalled 
the Protestant view of the Scriptures. 

Concerning the Scriptures, Luther did not express 
himself in a more rationalistic manner than Erasmus; 
nor did he. interpret them more rationalistically. The 
only difference is that Luther said clearly and posi- 
tively >what Erasmus often merely suggested by a 
doubt, and that the former sought in th^ible, above 
all other things, the certainty of justifleation by 
Christ, while the latter, with an almost Pelagian defin- 
iteness, squght therein the. model of a moral life. 
Substantially the same fundamental principles and 
arguments were, put forth by the representatives of 
d^teenth-centuiy “Enlightenment^ to attain ex- 
actly the same results. It must be added, however, 
that the attitude of Erasmus towards the religious 
questions of his time was conditioned rather by liter- 
ary interests than by profound interior conviction. 
His demeanour was apt to be influenced by anxiety 
for peace and by personal considerations; moreover, 
in contrast to Lutner, it was the refined and scholarly 
public, not the common people, that he sought to in- 
fluence by his writings. He, therefore, laboured for a 
reform of the Chureh that would not be antagonistic 
to the pope and the bishops, nor productive of a vio- 
lent rupture, but which, through the dissemination of a 
larger enlightenment, would eventually but gradually 
result in the, wished-for reorganization. Tl^ was to 
be the work, however, lipt of the common people, but 
of scholars and princes. Hence he tried suosequently 
to check the Lutheran movement by some hind of 
peaceful compromise. With a scholar's love of peace, 
he was from the beginning disinclined to enter deeply 
into the current rdigious dispute. For a time ms 
reform ideas seemed to have some prospect of success, 
especially during the rei^ of Adrian VI and Paul III. 
As soon, however^ as the Lutheran movement weis 
seen to mean defimtive separation from the Church, it 
was clear that a rigorous adherence to the latter was 
the only lexical attitude and the one most capable of 
defence. Hi the first years of the Reformation many 


thought that Luther was only carrying out the pro- 
gramme of Erasmus, and this was the opinion of those 
strict Catholics who from the outset of the great con- 
flict included Erasmus in their attacks on Luther. 
Given the wavering character of. Erasmus, sUch at- 
tacks were to .provoke on his part a v^, equivocal 
attitude, if not plain double-dealing. He ^ve Luther 
clearly to understand that he agreed with hipi, and 
urged o^y a less violent manner and more oonsidera- 
ti(m for the pope and eccle^tical dignitaries. At 
the same time ne affect^ in public an attitude of 
strict neutrdity, and as time went on withdrew more 
and more from Luther. In 1519 he wrote to Luther: 
“I ol^rve as strict a neutrality as possiblO} in order 
to advance scholarship, which is again beginning to 
flourish, by my modesty rather than by passion or 
violence.” That close relations between these two 
fundamentally different characters were maintained 
as late as the Diet of Worms, though both soon clearly 
saw the difference in their points of view and their 
attitudes, was largely due to Melanohthon. Though 
Erasmus had prepaid the way for him, Luther was 
greatly dissatisfied with him l^ause of his strongly 
rationalistic concept of original sin and the doctrine of 
grace. As early as 1517 Luther thus expressed him- 
self concerning Erasmus: “My liking tor Erasmus 
declines from day to day. . • • • The human is of more 
value to him than the Divine. ... The times are now 
dangerous, and I see that a man is not a more sincere 
or a wiser Christian for all that he is a good Greek or 
Hebrew scholar.” Luther felt hurt, moreover, by the 
cool and reserved manner in which Erasmus passed 
judgment on his writings and actions. Nevertneless, 
Erasmus always oppose any persecution of Luther, 
and frequently and m no measured terms condemned 
the Bull of excommunication. At the same time, he 
declined any association with Luther, and protested 
his ignorance of the latter's writing and his own com- 
plete submission to the hipest ecclesiastical authority. 
But with all this he took the part of Luther in ms 
correspondence with the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 
He expressed his views concerning Luther’s doctrine 
in twenty-two “ Axiomata ” address to the Elector’s 
court chaplain. Spalatinus, which, to his disgust, were 
soon afterwards printed. In this memoir and in other 
writings address to the emperor and to friends at 
Rome, Erasmus proposed arbitration by a court of 
scholars; he complained, moreover, of .the violent at- 
tacks m^e on himself by the monks, and asserted liis 
absolute neutrality and his fidelity to Rome. The 
latter assurance was all the more necessary as the 
papal le^te Aleander in his reports to Rome put the 
authorities on their guard against Erasmus^ and ac- 
cused him of being an accomplice in the religious re- 
volt. “ 'The poison of Erasmus has a much more dan- 
gero^ effect tlmn that of Luther, who by his notorious 
satirical and insulting letters nas injured his own 
teaching. ” 

While Erasmus, by his relations with the Roman 
Curia, was able to checkmate the aforesaid and similar 
hostile complaints, in Germany he continued to be 
regarded with distrust and even with hatred, senti- 
ments that acquire^ new strength when, in spite of 
reputed entreaties, he refusea to appear publicly 
a^inst Luther. Insinuations and charges of tW i^nd 
were brought against him, especially by the theolo- 
gians of Louvam. Consequently, in 1521, he moved 
to Basle, where the presence of numerous humanists 
of the Upper Rhme seemed to assure him a peaceful ’ 
existence. Even here his attitude continue for a 
considerable time uncertain. To Duke Geoige of 
Saxony he expressed himself most favourably concern- 
ing Luther and blamed both the Bull of excommunica- 
tion and the imperial edict against the refcroier; yet 
■ coiTcspondenoe with the emperor and with 
Adrian yi he denied all association with Luther, and 
reverted again to his plan of reconciliation by means 
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of a court of arbitration. He also defended with great 
earnestness his own orthodoxy against Stunica, who 
wrote the treatise ** Erasmi Rotterdami blasphemis et 
impietates (Rome. 1522), to. prove that Lutheran 
errors were to be lound in the aforesaid “Annota- 
tiones’’ to the New Testament. The same year 
<1622) the fugitive Von Hutten, on his way to Zurich, 
attempted, but in vain, to meet at Basle his former 
friend. Von Hutten revenged himself in his Expos- 
tulatio ciun Erasmo” (1523), in which he laid bare 
with passionate violence all the weaknesses, all the 
mrvitaa et imbecillUaa animi of his former ^tron. 
Erasmus replied from Basle with his “Spongia Erasmi 
adversus aaspergines Hutteni^’, in which, with equal 
violence, he attacked the character and life of his op- 
ponent, and defended himself aminst the reproach of 
duplicity. He had endeavoured^ so he wrote, to hold 
aloof from all parties; he had, indeed, attacked Ro- 
man abuses, but he had never attacked the Apostolic 
See or its teaching. 

All sympathetic association of Erasmus with the 
Reformers now ceased, though Melanchthon tried to 
stay the final rupture. One after another, the leaders 
of the religious anti-Roman movement withdrew 
from the famous humanist, especially Zwingli and 
(Ecolampadius. This same year Erasmus resolved at 
last to heed the many appeals made to him, especially 
^ Adrian VI and Henry VlII, to write against Luther. 
For the first time he took a decided stand, moved, no 
doubt, by the fear of losing the confidence of both 
parties. He chose with skill the point on which he 
would attack Luther. Erasmus had complained 
much earlier that the new religious movement begat 
only commotion, moral disorganization, and the in- 
terruption, if not the complete ruin, of learned studies. 
These abuses he trac^ to Luther's denial of free will. 
He wrote, therefore, in defence of the freedom of the 
will, an attack on Luther, entitled: “Diatribe de 
libero arbitrio” (1524). The work, it mjw be said, 
was couched in a calm and dignified style. Though by 
no me^ins sufficiently profound in its theological rea- 
soning, the proofs are drawn with skill from the Bible 
and from reason. Luther's reply was the “ De servo 
arbitrio” (1524), henceforth the official programme of 
the new movement. {Starting from the third chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, it teaches the absolute 
incompetency of man in his fallen state to perform 
moral acts; no franker antithesis to the humanistic 
ideal could be imagined. F^rasmus replied in a work 
entitled “ H3rperaspi8tes ** (1526), but without effect. 
Luther ignored this reply, except in private letters, in 
which he showed much irritation. Some years later, 
however, when the “ Explanatio Syraboli " of Erasmus 
appeared (1533), Luther attacked him once more in a 
public letter, to which Erasmus replied in his “Ad- 
versus calumniosissimam epistolam Martini Lutheri'*. 
These passages at arms brought on Erasmus the vio- 
lent hatred of the Wittenl>erg reformer, who now 
called him nothing but a sceptic and an Epicurean. 
Catholics, however, considered that Erasmus had 
somewhat rehabilitated himself, although the more 
extreme still disbelieved in him. He had not ceased 
to insist on the need of reforms, though he now spoke 
more composedly of many maters, such as celibacy. 
In his later years, it may be said, he held aloof from 
all religious conflicts, devoted to his humanistic 
studies and to an intimate circle of such friends as 
Boniface Amerbach, Beatus Rhenanus, and Glaroanus. 
Nor was he indifferent to contemporary efforts at con- 
ciliation; he was in favour of ecclesiastical reunion. 
Meantime, the Reformation made rapid progress in 
Basle, where it took the form, greatly detested by 
Erasmus, of a violent destruction of images. He re- 
moved, therefore (1529), to Freiburg in the BreisMU. 
not far from Basle, in which city he could still find 
congenial Catholic surroundings. He did not relax 
his efforts for religious peace, in favour of which he 
V.— 33 


exerted all his influence, especially at the imperial 
court. He also wrote, at the request of Melanchthon 
and Julius von Pflug, his “De sarciendd Ecclesise con- 
cordiA'* (1533), in which he advocates the removal of 
ecclesiastical abuses in concord with Rome and with- 
out any changes in the ecclesiastical constitution. 
Notwithstanding his rupture with Luther, an intense 
distrust of Erasmus was still widespread; as late as 
1527 the Paris Sorbonne censured thirty-two of his 
propositions. It is a remarkable fact that the atti- 
tude of the popes towards Erasmus was never inimi- 
cal; on the contrary, they exhibited at all times the 
most complete confidence in him. Paul III even 
wanted to make him a cardinal, but Erasmus declined 
the honour, alleging his age and ill-health. Naturally 
weak and sickly, and suffering all his life from calculi, 
his strength in the end failed completely. Under 
these circumstances he decided to accept the invita- 
tion of Mary, regent of the Netherlands, to live in Bra- 
bant, and was preparing at Basle for the journey when 
a sudden attack of dysentenr caused his death. He 
died with composure and with all the signs of a devout 
trust in God ; he did not receive the last sacraments, 
but why cannot now be settled. He was buried with 
great pomp in the cathedral at Basle. Shortly before 
His death he heard the sorrowful news of the execution 
of two of his English friends. Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher. 

Editions of the classics and the Fathers of the Church 
kept Erasmus fully employed during the later period 
of his life at Basle. In his editions of the Fathers 
Erasmus formed a means of realizing the theological 
ideal of Humanism, which was to make accessible the 
original sources of ecclesiastical and theological devel- 
opment and thus to popularize the historical concept 
of the Church as a|:r^mst the purely speculative view- 
oint of Scholasticism. As early as 151fi-18 Erasmus 
ad publislied in nine volumes the works of St. Jerome, 
a theologian to whom he felt especially drawn. In 
1523 appeared his edition of St. Hilary of Poitiers; in 
1526 that of St. Irenopus of Lyons; in 1527, St. Am- 
brose; in 152S, St. Augustine; in 1529 the edition of 
Epiphanius; in 1530, St. Chrysostom; his edition of 
Origen he did not live to finish. In the same period he 
issued the theological and pedagogical treatises: 
“ Ecclesiastes sive Concionator evangeUcus'' (1535), a 
greatly admired homiletic work; “ Modus confitendi'* 
(1525), a guide to right confession; “Modus orandi 
Deum Vidua Christiana " ; “ De civilitate morum 
puerilium”; “De pneparatione ad mortem", etc. 

Opinions concerning Erasmus will vary greatly. No 
one has defended him without reserve, his defects of 
character being too striking to make this possible. 
His vanity and egotism were boundless, and to gratify 
them he was ready to pursue former friends with 
defamation and invective; his flattery, where favour 
and material advantages were to be had, was often 
repulsive, and he lacked straightforward speech and 
decision in just those moments when both were neces- 
sary. His rel^ous ideal was entirely humanistic: 
reform of the Church on the basis of her traditional 
constitution, the introduction of humanistic “ enlight- 
enment" into ecclesiastical doctrine, without, how- 
ever, breaking with Rome. By nature a cold, schol- 
arly character, he had no real mterest in uncongenial 
questions and subjects, above all no living affectionate 
sympathy for the doctrines and destinies of the 
Church. Devoid of any power of practical initiative 
he was constitutionally unfitted for a more active part 
in the violent religious movements of his day, or even to 
sacrifice himself for the defence of the Church. I lis bit- 
ter sarcasm had, indeed, done much to prepare the way 
for the Reformation; it spared neither tJie most sacred 
elements of religion nor his former friends. His was 
an absolutely unspeculative brain, and he lacked en- 
tirely all power of acute philosophical definition; we 
need not wonder, therefore, that on the one hand he 
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was unable to ^rasp firmly ecclesiastical dextrine or 
deal justly with Its scholastic formulation, while on the 
other he mve^ed with extreme injustice against the 
institutions oi the Church. It must not be forgotten 
that the mve defects of his character were compen- 
sated by brilliant qualities. His splendid mfts explain 
the universal European fame of the man through sev- 
eral decades, a public esteem and admiration far ex- 
celling in degree and extent the lot of any scholar since 
^ day. He had an unequalled talent for form, great 
ioummistio gifts, a surpassing power of ^pression; 
tor strong and moving discourse, keen irony, and 
covert sarcasm, he was unsurpassed. In him the 
world beheld a scholar of comprehensive and many- 
sided learning, though neither profound nor thorough, 
a man of universal observation, a writer whose diction 
was brilliant and elegant in the highest degree. In a 
word, Erasmus exhibits the quintessence of the Re- 
naissance spirit; in him are faithfully mirrored both 
its good and bad qualities. 

It cannot be denied that Erasmus was a potent fac- 
tor in the educational movement of his time. As the 
foremost of the German humanists, he laboured con- 
stantly and effectually for the spread of the new 
learning, which imparted to the education of the Re- 
naissance period its content and spirit. By his inter- 
course with scholars and students, his published sat- 
ires on existing institutions and methods, and espe- 
cially his work in editing and translating the Greek 
and Latin authors, he gave a powerful impulse to the 
study of the classics. But his more direct contribu- 
tions to education are marked by the inconsistency 
which appears in his whole career. Some of his writ- 
ings, e. g. his Order of Study (De ratione Studii, 
1516) and his Liberal Education of Children'^ (De 
pueris statim ac liberaliter instituendis, 1529), contain 
excellent advice to parents and teachers on the care of 
children, development of individuality, training in 
virtue and in the practice of religion, with emphasis on 
the moral qualifications of the teacher and the judi- 
cious selection of subjects of study. In other writings, 
as in the '^Colloquia^', the tone and the language are 
just the opposite, so offensive in fact that even Luther 
m his ‘'Table Talk'' declares: “If I die I will forbid 
my children to read his Colloquies . . . See now what 
poison he scatters in his Colloquies among his made- 
up people, and goes craftily at our youth to poison 
them." It is not surprising that this work was con- 
demned by the Sor bonne (1526) as dangerous to morals, 
and was eventually placed on the Index. That in 
most works on the history of education Erasmus occu- 
pies so large a place, while others who contributed far 
more to the development of educational method (e. g. 
Vives) are not mentioned, is perhaps due to sympathy 
with the anti-ecclesiastical attitude of Erasmus, rather 
than to the intrinsic value of his constructive work 
(see StOckl, Gesch. d. Padagogik, Mainz, 1876). 

A complete edition of the works of Erasmus, to 
which a life of him was added, was issued by Beatus 
Rhenanus (Basle, 1540-41) in 9 vols.; an edition was 
also published by Le Clerc (Leyden, 1703-06), 10 vols. ; 
Ruelens, “Erasmi Rott. Silva carminum" (Brussels, 
1864). The editions of the letters of Erasmus have 
been as follows: “Epistulse familiares Erasmi" 
(Basle, 1518); Herzog, “EpistulaB famil. ad Bon. 
Amerbachium" (Basle, 1779); Horawitz, “Eras- 
nuana" in the Transactions of the philosophical- 
historical section of the Academy of Vienna, vols. XC 
and XCV (1878-85) ; Horawitz, “ Erasmus and Martin 
Lipsius” (1882); F. M. Nichols, “The Epistles of 
Er^mus" (London, 1901-04), 2 vols.; von Miaskow- 
ski, “Correspondenz des Erasmus mit Polen" (Bres- 
lau, 1901). Selections from his pedagogical writings 
were published by Reichling, “ Ausgew. padagogische 
Schriften des Erasmus" (Freiburg, 1896). 

Information about the life of Erasmus is obtained from his 
letters to Servatius and Qrunnius. Durand db Laub, Eraeme 


de RoUerd., pricureeur rf tnieioieur d« rssprie modmie (Pans. 
1872) II: Drummond, Eraemua, Hxe L\fe and Character (Lon- 
don, 1873). II; FBUGisra, Eraeme, itade e^ea vw et see oumgee 
1874): Gilly, Erasme (Arna, 1879); Richtbr, Erae^ 
b^en: 1891); K SB.m>HM. The 0:^ord Re^ 
formers: John Coiet, Eraemue, ar^ Thomae (London, 

1887)* Froudb, Life and Lettere of Eraetnue (London, 1894, 
1899)* Embrton, Erasmus (London, 1899); Pennington, 
Erasmus (lA)ndon, 1901); Cafe y, Erasmus (London, 190.2), 
with a go^ bibliography, pp. 196-220; concerning the policy 
of conciliation of Erasmus see WoiCER. De Ei^istudixs ireuv- 
cis (Paderborn, 1872); Kalkoff In ZsUscArt/i fUr Reformations- 
aes^ . I (1904), 1 sqq.; Hartfbldbr, Erasmus u. die Pdpste in 
W&. fa>che^yi, Sene, XI. 148 mq.; Paotor, 
der Pavsie, I, IV, 472 sqq.; Lbsiub, Zur Charactenslik des relig, 
Slandpunktes des Erasmus (1895); Riottb^ Desid. Erasmus u. 
seine Stellung lu Luther (Leipzig, 1907); Hbrmelink, Dtere- 
liffiosen Reformbestrebungen des deutschm Human^us (TQ- 


des Erasmus (1880); Becheb, Die Ansichten dee Erasmus uber 
die Erziehung und den ersten Unterricht der Kinder (1890); 
GlOcknbr, Das Ideal der Bildung und Erziehung bei Erasmus 
(1890); Hoffmann, Essai d*une lists tTouvrages concemant la 
vie et les ients d' Erasme (Brussels, 1866) ; Erasmiana, issued by 
the University of (leneva (Geneva, 1897-1901), I-lII. 

Joseph Sauer. 


Erastus and Erastianism. — The name “ Erastian- 
ism" is often used in a somewhat loose sense as de- 
noting an undue subservience of the Church to the 
State. This was not, however, the principal question on 
which the system of Erastus turned, but rather a sub- 
sidiary one and a deduction from it. This can be ex- 
plained by a short account of his life and works. 

The real name of Erastus was Thomas Lieber or 
Liebler. He used the latinized form in his works, and 
accordingly has become known by that name. He was 
bom at Baden, in Switzerland, of humble parents, 
7 September, 1524; and died 31 December, 1583. For 
his education he went to Basle in 1540, and tw*o years 
later, he found a patron by whose assistance he was 
able to enter the university. His zeal for learning may 
be estimated from the fact that although by disease 
he lost the use of his right arm, he learnt to write’ with 
his left hand, and is said to have been able to take 
down his notes more fluently than others who had no 
similar impediment. During his residence at Basle 
there was an outbreak of plii^e. Erastus was one of 
the victims; but he did not suffer severely, and on his 
recovery, schools having been suspended, he left Basle 
and proceeded to Bologna, where he studied philoso- 
phy and medicine. He was afterwords for a time also 
at the University of Padua. In 1553 he went to Ger- 
many and obtained an appointment as court physician 
to the Prince of Hennenoeng. We next find him in 
1558 as court physician to the elector Palatine. Otho- 
Heinrich, and occupying at the same time the chair of 
medicine in the University of Heidelberg. 

Although his work ancf lectureship ivero both con- 
nected with medicine, the chief interest of Erastus had 
always been in theology. Heidelberg was at that 
time the scene of severe controversial strife. Erastus, 
who was himself a follower of Zwingli, threw himself 
heart and soul into the conflict against the Lutherans. 
The Elector Frederick III (who had succeeded Otho 
Heimich in 1559) was then enforcing the teaching of 
Calvinistic doctrines, and Beza was actively defending 
them as against Breny in Stuttgart. A conference 
was arranged to take place at the monastery of Maul- 
bronn in 15^, and by request of the elector, Erastus 
took a prominent part therein. He publi^ed a sta^ 
ment defending tne doctrine of Zwingli, and on its 
being attacked, he wrote a second defence the follow- 
ing year. The conference was far from successful in 
settling the dispute, which continued in an aggravat- 
ed form. In 1568, Erastus wrote his celebrated 
“Theses'' against what he called the “excommunica- 
tory fever", which we shall discuss presently. They 
were violently attacked by Beza, and Erastus an- 
swered the following year by his “Ck>nfinnatio The- 
sium". Notwithstanding his efforts, a full presby- 
terian system was set up in 1670 at Heidelberg, and the 
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council proceeded to excommunicate Erastus on the 
^und of his alleged Unitarianism. After a long 
further controversy, he succeeded in convincing them 
that this allegation was false: and the excommunica- 
tion was removed in 1575; but his position had be- 
come a difficult one, and five years later he resigned 
his office. He returned to Basle, where he taught 
ethics for a short time, until his death. On his tomb 
in St. Martin’s church he is described as ^'an acute 
philosopher, a clever physician, and a sincere theolo- 
gian”. He left behind him the reputation of an up- 
right life, with great amiability of character, coupled 
with an absorbing zeal for learning. He took an ac- 
tive part in combating the superstitions of astrology; 
but he showed that he was not free from the prejudices 
of his day by advocating the killing of witches. 

The great work by which Erastus is known is his 
“Seventy-five Theses”, to which we have already 
alluded. They were never printed in his lifetime, but 
during his last illness he expressed a desire that they 
should be published, and Castelvetro, who married his 
widow, carried out his wishes. The “Theses” and 
“ Confirmatio thesium ” appeared together in 1589, the 
printer’s name and place being suppressed from mo- 
tives of prudence. The central question about which 
the “Theses” turned was that of excommunication. 
The term is not, however, used by Erastus in the 
Catholic sense as excluding the delinquent from the 
society or membership of the Church. The excom- 
munication to which ne alludes was the exclusion of 
those of bad life from participation in the sacraments. 
He explains what he means in the introduction to the 
“ Theses ’ ’ which he wrote at the end of his life. “ It is 
about sixteen years ago”, he writes, “since some men 
were seized on by a certain excommunicatory fever, 
which they did adorn with the title of ecclesiastical 
discipline. . . . They affirmed the manner thereof to 
be this; that some certain presbyters should sit in the 
name of the whole Church and should judge who w*ere 
worthy or unworthy to come unto the Ixird’s Supper.” 
The first eight theses are devoted to a detailed explar 
nation of the various senses in which the word exconu 
munication is used, and in the ninth Erastus defines 
the issue wdth which he is concerned: “This, then, is 
the Question, whether any command or any example 
can be produced from Holy Scriptures requiring or 
intimating that such persons [i. e. sinners] should be 
excluded from the sacraments.” In the following 
thesis (x) he says: “ Our answer is that none such can 
be found, but rather that many, as w^ell examples as 
precepts^ of an opposite tendency, occur everywhere 
in the Bible.” Tne following twenty-eight theses are 
devoted to developing and maintaining his conclu- 
sions, before preceding in the lost half of his work to 
answer possible objections. 

The chief argument on which Erastus bases his 
whole system is an analogy between the Jewish and 
Christian Dispensations, and it is exactly here that the 
fallacy of his conclusions becomes manifest. A Catho- 
lic, indeed, would be less likely to fall into the error of 
looking upon the Sacrament of the Eucharist and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass as in any close way analogous to 
the Sacrifices of the Old Law, and the slaying of the 
paschal lamb; or the relation of the ceremonial law to 
the political law of the Jews as in any way realized or 
realizable in the most Christian of states. To a Prot- 
estant who looked upon the Bible as the sole source of 
Revelation this was difFerent. Erastus argued that by 
the Law of Moses no one was excluded from the offer- 
ing of the paschal sacrifice, but every male was com- 
manded to observe it under pain of death; and with 
respect to the ordinary sacrifices in the Temple, not 
only was no one excluaed from them, but there was a 
positive command for all to assist at least three times 
a year, on the chief feasts, viz. Pasch, Pentecost^ and 
Tabernacles. In illustration of the Jewish tradition, 
he also pointed to the conduct of St. John, who admin- 


istered his baptism to all, good and bad indiscrimin- 
ately. He laid great stress also on Christ Himself 
having admitted Judas to the participation of the 
Holy Communion at its institution ; though he grants 
that this is not certain, as some commentators are of 
opinion that the traitor had already gone out, at any 
rate Judas was never publicly or even privately ex- 
cluded ; and, in any case, he shared in the celebration 
of the pasch, showing that Christ promulgated no law 
of exclusion. 

A further argument is drawn from the i^ture of the 
sacraments themselves, again bringing into promi- 
nence tlie different point of view between Protestants 
and Catholics ; for Erastus looked upon the “ preach- 
ing of the Word” as equal in sacredness with the 
sacraments, “I ask”, he said, “are the sacraments 
superior in authority and dignity to the Word? Are 
they more useful and necessary? None of those who 
have been saved were saved without the Word; but 
without sacraments, especially without the Lord’s 
Supper, there doubtless might be, and there have been 
many saved who, however, did not despise these 
ordinances. So seems the Apostle to have judged 
when he wrote tliat he was sent not to baptize but to 
preach the Word. Do not almost all divines hold the 
sacraments to be visible words and to exhibit to the 
eyes what words express to the ear? Why, then, do 
we go about to exclude nobody from the Word, while 
from the sacraments, especially the Lord’s Supper, we 
would exclude some, and that contrary to, or without, 
the express command of God?” (thesis xxxviii). 

He deals at some length (thesis xv) with the Jewish 
law as to the “ unclean ’ contending that uncleanness 
was by no means intemied to typify sin ; for, in that 
case, he argues, since the unclean were excluded from 
sacrifice while the sinful were not, it would follow that 
those who were blameless — for legal uncleanness was 
incurred by such acts as contact with the dead, etc. — 
were, from being types of sinners, punished more 
severely than sinners themselves; this he considers a 
reduclio ad absurdum. He contended that unclean- 
ness was a figure, “ not of a work, but of a quality — 
even our depraved nature”; and he adds, “neither 
did it prefigure in what manner this ought to be pun- 
ished [in the Ghiirch on earth], for Moses taught this in 
plain and explicit terms, but what should he our con- 
dition in a future life.” In meeting the question of 
the expulsion from the synagogues alluded to by 
Christ, Erastus contended (thesis xxii) that this was 
a merely civil act: for the synagogues were also law 
courts; and, in fact, those who were expelled from the 
synagogues were not excluded from the Temple. He 
added also that he would see no difficulty, even other- 
wise, in admitting that abuses n^ht have crept into 
the Jewdsh as into the (Christian Cnurch, and that the 
Pharisees might have acted in a spirit out of keeping 
with the true and proper interpretation of the Law. 

Out of the seventy-five theses of Erastus, the first 
seventy-two are devoted to the question of excommu- 
nication: it is only in the last three that the general rela- 
tion of the Church to the State, which comes as a corol- 
lary to his theory, is discussed. This can be given in his 
own words. “ 1 see no reason”, he says, “ why the Chris- 
tian magistrate at the present day should not possess 
the same power which God commanded the magis- 
trate to exercise in the Jewish commonwealth. Do 
we imagine that we are able to continue a better con- 
stitution of Church and State than that?” (thesis 
Ixxiii). He then proceeds to discuss the position of 
the magistrate in the Jewi^ nation, and argues in the 
following thesis (bexiv) that “if that Church and 
State were most wisely founded, arranged, and ap- 
pointed, any other must merit approbation which 
approaches to its form as nearly as present times and 
circumstances will permit. So that wherever the 
magistrate is godly, there is no need of any other au- 
thority under any other pretension or title to rule or 
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punish the people — as if the Christian magistrate dif- 
fered nothing from the heathen. ... 1 allow indeed 
the magistrate ought to consult, when doctrine is con- 
cerned, those who have particularly studied it; but 
that there should be anv such ecclesiastical tribunal to 
take cognizance of men^ conduct, we find no such thing 
anywhere appointed in the Holy Scriptures I It may 
reasonably be asked how the system of Erastus could 
work in a state which is professedly un-Christian, and 
the last thesis is devotea to answering that question. 
*'But in those churches, the members of which live 
under an ungodly government (for example Popish or 
Mohammedan), grave and pious men should be chosen 
according to the precept of the Apostle, to settle dis- 
putes by arbitration, compose quarrels, and do other 
offices of that sort. Tliese men ought also, in con- 
junction with the ministers, to admonish and reprove 
them who live unholy and impure lives; and if thev 
do not succeed, they may also punish, or rather recall 
them to virtue, either by refusing to hold private in- 
tercourse with them or by a public rebuke, or by any 
other such mark of disapprobation. But from the 
sacraments which God has instituted, they may not 
debar any who desire to partake.” 

The full system of Erastus was never accepted or 
romulgatecl by any definite sect or band of followers; 
ut the influence of his opinions was very considerable, 
both in Germany and in Great Britain. The Presby- 
terians of course have always vigorously repudiated 
his doctrines; but in the Westminster Assembly 
(1643-7) there was a strong Erastian party. After a 
long controversy, a definite resolution, affirming that 
the Church has its own government distinct from the 
civil power, was carried almost unanimously, the sole 
dissentient being the well-known divine, John Light- 
foot. On the general questions of the relation between 
Church and State, it must be admitted that the opin- 
ions popularly denoted by the word Erastian have had 
unmistakable influence on the Established Church of 
England, though there has always been a party resist- 
ing the encroachments of the civil power. We can, 
perhaps, take Hooker's ^'Ecclesiastical Polity” as an 
authoritative exposition of this phase of Anglicanism. 
Hooker was a contemporary oi Erastus, and in his 

{ ireface he gives an account of the controversy of the 
atter with Beza. The eighth volume, however, in 
which he deals with the question before us did not ap- 
pear until 1648, many years after his death. Its au- 
thenticity has been questioned; but it is now gener- 
ally conceded that it is based on rough notes made 
during his lifetime. He adopts the analogy of Eras- 
tus between the Jewish nation and a (.^hristian state. 


as, for example, by nomination of bishops or by veto 
on such nomination, or even on the election of the 
pope, such as has sometimes existed in the case of some 
Catholic powers, is conceded by courtesy, in consider- 
ation of services rendered and by no means acknowl- 
edged as a right. See HergenrOther, Catholic 
Church and Christian State” (tr. London, 1876). 
The "Theses” of Erastus and the "Confirmatio The- 
sium” were reprinted at Amsterdam m 1649. An 
English translation of the "Theses”, without the 
"Confirmatio”, appeared in London in 1659 — a very 
literal rendering, in places hardly intelligible. A new 
translation of the "Theses”, bjr Dr, Robert Lee, with 
a valuable preface, was published at Edinburgh in 
1844 and is still the standard edition. 

Henson, Religion in the Seventeenth Century, article 

Eraatianiftn (I^ndon, 1903); Febousbon, Refutation of Eraeti- 
anism (1692); Stanley Eaaaya on Church and Slate (London, 
1870); Dale, Hist, of Eng. Congregationalism (London, 1907); 
Lechler-Stahelin in RealencyklopUdie fUr proiesiantutche The- 
ologie, 8. V. Era.^tus; Bonnard, Thomas Eraste et la Discipline 
eccldsiastique (Lausanne, 1894). 

Bernard Ward. 

Srbermann (Ebermann), Veit, theologian and 
controversialist, b. 25 May, 1597, at Rendweisdorff, in 
Bavaria; d. 8 April, 1675. He was born of Lutheran 
parents, but at an early age he became a Catholic, and 
on 30 May, 1620, entered the Society of Jesus. After 
completing his ecclesiastical studies he taught philoso- 
phy and Scholastic theolog>', first at Mainz and after- 
wards at Wurzburg. Subsequently he was appointed 
rector of the pontifical seminary at Fulda, which 
position he held for seven years. His theological 
attainments and zeal for the Church brought him into 
conflict with many of the leading Reformers of his time. 
He watched with a keen interest what in Protestant 
theological circles is known as " the syncretistic contro- 
versy", and in his frequent encounters with its chief 
representatives proved himself an able champion of 
Catholicism, llis principal works are : " Anatomia C'al- 
ixtina" (Mainz, 1644), and " Irenicon Catholicum " (2 
vols., Mainz, 1645-46), in w'hich he examines critically 
the religious tenets of C leorge CalLxtus ; "Interrogat iones 
apologetic®" (WUrzburg, 1651); "Examen Examinis 
Conringiani" (Wurzburg, 1644), an exposition of the 
infallibility of the C^hurch against H. Ckinring; "Anti- 
Mussdus, i. e. parallela Ecclesi® verse et falsa* " ( W Urz- 
burg, 1659), and “ Anti-Musiei pars altera " (Wiirzburg, 
1661); "Asserta theologica ae fide divinA" (Wtirz- 
burg, 1665). 

Hurtkr, Nomenrlntor; Sommervogf.l, Bxbl. de la c. de J. 
(Paris, 1892), III, 407. 

Joseph Schroeder. 


Starting from the truism that a good monarch should 
look to the spiritual good of his subjects no less than 
to the temporal, he defends at once the title of the 
king to be head of the Church. lie considers that the 
consent of the laity is required before an ecclesiastical 
law can be binding, and looks upon Parliament as 
their mouthpiece, and accordingly defends the right 
of Parliament to legislate on ecclesiastical matters. 
He defends the king's power of appointing bishops and 
his jurisdiction over ecclesiastical courts. 

We may contrast with this the Catholic system of 
the union of CIhurch and State which has always been 
the Church's ideal, and has often been in great meas- 
ure realized, and in our own days has b^n brought 
into prominence by the solemn pronouncements of 
Pius iX. The power of the State is maintained to l>e 
of God, either immediately, or mediately through the 
iwll of the people* and the civil government exists 
side by side with the ecclesiastical government. Each 
is complete in its own sphere. The pope has "tem- 

E oral power”, using the term in its true sense, i. e. of 
is right to certain interference with the temporal 
government of states when the principles of religion 
are at stake. On the other hand, any interference on 
the part of the State with ecclesiastical appointments. 


Ercilla y Zuniga, Alonso de, Spanish soldier and 
poet, b. in Madrid, 7 August, 1533; d. in the same 
city, 29 Nov., 1594. After his father’s death, his 
mother became lady-in-waiting to the Infanta Marfa 
and made young Alonso a page to Princ*e Philip. Er- 
cilla received a very thorough education, for, oesides 
having the most learned teachers, he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of very extensive travelling and of living at 
court where he came in contact with high personages. 
When ho was only fifteen he accompanied Philip 
through Italy and tlermany; and their travels lasted 
three yeara. Later, Ercilla accompanied his mother 
to Bohemia where he left her and then visited Austria, 
Hungary, and other countries. Returning to Spain, 
he soon started out again with Philip. In London he 
made the acquaintance of Jer6nimode Alderete (1555), 
whose stories of his thrilling adventures in the New 
World so fired Ercilla's imagination that he deter- 
mined to accompany Alderete to the New World. He 
therefore obtained leave from Philip, and they set sail 
for America, 15 Oct., 1555. Soon after their arrival, 
however, Alderete died (near Panamd, April, 1556). 
Ercilla continued on his way to Peru, and in 1557 
joined the forces of Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, who 
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had recently been appointed Governor of Chile. Dur- 
ing the succeeding two or three years he played a 
brilliant part in combating an insurrection among 
the natives of Arauco, a province of Chile, suffering 
g^at hardships, and distinguishing himself severm 
times in battle. After a severe illness he returned to 
Spain in 1562, and for a time resumed his travels 
through Europe. In 1570, he married Doha Marfa de 
Bazdn, a woman of illustrious family and of intellec- 
tual attainments. He died at Madrid neglected and 
in i^at poverty. 

Ercilla’s great work is "La Araucana*'. an epic 
poem of thirty-seven cantos, describing the aihiculties 
encountered by the Spaniards during the insurrection 
in Arauco, and the heroic deeds of the natives as 
well as his companions. The epic partakes of the 
character of history, and the author aaheres with such 
strict fidelity to the truth, that subsequent historians 
characterize his work as thoroughly trustworthy. In 
it the difficult art of story-telling is carried to perfec- 
tion. Places are admirably described, dates are given 
with accuracy, and the customs of the natives faith- 
fully set forth, giving to the narrative animation and 
colouring. The pc^m was published in three parts, 
the first appear!^ in 1569, the second in 1578, and the 
third in 1590. Tne best editions are those published 
by the Spanish Academy in 1776 and 1828. 

Arana. HUloria funeral de Chile 1884); Ticknor, 

History of Spanish Xiierature (New York, 1854), II, III. 

Ventura Fuentes. 


Erconwald, Saint, Bishop of London, d. about 
690. He belonged to the princely family of the East 
Anglian Offa, and devotee! a considerable portion of 
his patrimony to founding two monasteries, one for 
monks at Chertsey, and the other for nuns at Barking 
in Essex. Over the latter he placed his sister, St. 
Ethelburga, as abbess. He himself discharged the 
duties of superior at Chertsey. Erwnwald continued 
his monastic life till the death of Bishop Wini in 675, 
when he was called to the See of London, at the in- 
stance of King Sebbi and Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. As monk and bishop he was renowned 
for holiness of life, and miracles wore wrought in attes- 
tation of his sanctity. The sick were cured bv con- 
tact with the litter on which he liad been carried; this 
w^e have on the te.stimony of Venerable Bede. He 
was present in 68(i at the reconciliation Ijetw'een Arch- 
bishop Theodore and Wilfrith. King Ini in the pref- 
ace to his laws calls Erconwald “rny bishop Dur- 
ing his episcopate he enlarged hi.s church, augmented 
its revenues, and obtained for it special privileges 
fmm the king. 

According to an ancient epitaph, Erconwald ruled 
the Diocese of Ijondon for eleven years. He is said to 
have eventually retired to the convent of his sister at 
Barking, w'here he died 80 April. He w^as burietl in 
St. Paul’s, and his tomb l)ecame renow'ned for mira- 
cles. The citizens of London had a special devotion 
to him, and they regarde<l with pride the magnificence 
of his shrine, iluring the burning of the cathedral in 
1087 it is related that the shrine and its silken cover- 
ings remained intact. A solemn translation of St. 
Erconwald ’s body took place 14 Nov., 1148, when it 
was raised above the nigh altar. The shrine w’as 
robbed of its jew^els and ornaments in the sixteenth 
century ; and the bones of the saint are said to have 
l>een tnen buried at the east end of the choir. His 
feast is observed by English Catholics on 14 Novem- 
ber. Prior to the Reformation, the anniversaries of St. 
Erconwald *8 death and translation of his relics were 
observed at St. PauPs as feasts of the first class, accord- 
ing to an ordinance of Bishop Braybroke in 1386. 

Bede, Historia EccL. IV. 6; Ada SS April, III; Butler 
Lives of the Saints, 30 April; Stanton, Menology of England and 
Wales (London. 1887), 30 April; Briiannm San<^ ax)ndon, 
1746): Stubbs in Diet, Christ. Biog., s.v. Erkenwald; Hont in 
Diet, Nat, Biog„ b. v. Erkenwald, 

CoLUMBA Edmonds. 


Srdely. See Transylvania. 

Erdeswicke, Sampson, antiquarian, date of birth 
unknown; d. 1603. He was bom at Sandon in Staf- 
fordshire, his father, Hugh Erdeswicke, being de- 
scended from Richard de Vernon, Baron of Shipbrook, 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. The family 
resided originally at Erdeswicke Hall, in Cheshire, 
afterwards at Leighton and finally in the reign of 
Edward III settled at Sandon. Hugh Erdeswicke 
was a staunch Catholic who suffered much for the 
Faith. In 1582 he was reported to the Privy Council 
by the Anglican Bishop of Coventry as " the sorest and 
dangerousest papist, one of them in all England”. 
His son, Sampson, bom in the reim of Henry VIII, 
entered Brasenose College, Oxford, as a gentleman- 
commoner in 1553. Leaving Oxford, he returned to 
Sandon where he spent the rest of his life as a country 

g intleman under tne usual disabilities of a recusant. 

e devoted himself to antiquarian studies, particu- 
larly to the thorough "Survey of Staffordshire”. By 
this work his name is chiefly remembered, but it was 
not published during his lifetime, and considerable 
mystery exists as to the original MS., because the 
numerous existing copies differ much from one an- 
other. A description of these waa published by Wil- 
iam Salt, F.S.A., in 1844. The "Survey” itself was 
published by Degge (1717 and 1723), by Shaw in his 
Staffordshire (1798), and lastly by Harwood (1820 and 
1844). Other unpublished MSS. by Erdeswicke are 
in the British Museum and the College of Arms. Lat- 
terly he employed as amanuensis, William Wyrley, a 
youth whom he had educated and who afterwards 
piiblished writings of his own. One of these, "The 
True Use of Annorie”, was claimed by Erdeswicke as 
his own work, but he told William Burton the anti- 
quary, that he had given Wyrley leave to publish it 
under his own name; but Antony ti Wood denies this, 
aclding that "Erdeswicke being oftentimes crazed, 
especially in his last day, and fit then for no kind of 
serious business, would say anything which came into 
his mind, as 'tis very well known at this day among 
the chief of the (Vdlegeof Anns” (Ath. Oxon., Bliss ed., 
II, 217-18). Erdeswicke married first Elizabeth Dix- 
well, secondly Mjiry Digby (24 April, 1593). He died 
in 1603, but the date usually given, 11 April, must be 
ernmeous, as his will is dated 15 May. He is buried in 
Sandon Chur(‘h, beneiith an elaborate monument 
representing his own recumbent figure. Camden and 
other iinticiuaries praise his knowledge and industry, 
and he is believed to have been elected a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries founded by Archbishop 
Parker in 1572. 

IIvRwooi), Erileswicke's Survey of Staffordshire (Ixindon. 
1844), pp. 30“43: Woon, Athentv Oroniensea, Blibb ed. I, 736-7; 
II, 217-lW: Historical MSS Commission, Reports (1874), II, 
V (1876), VI (1877). and VIII (1881); C.illow, BtbL Diet. Eng. 
Cath. (London. 1880), II, 174: Goodwin in Did. Nat Btog. 
(Ixindon, 1889), XVII* Birt, Erdestvtcke Family. Some His- 
toncal Notes from the Margins of a Manuscript m Dublin Re- 
view, C^^IV (London, 1899). 

Edwin Burton. 

Erdington Abbey, situated in a suburb of Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire, England, belongs to the Benedic- 
tine congregation of St. Martin of Beuron, (lermany, 
ami is dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. Driven 
from Germany by the Falk law’s, four of those exiled 
monks went to Erdington at the request of Bishop 
Ullathorne, O.S.B., and of the Rev. Daniel Ilaigli, 
M.A,, a convert Anglican cler^mian w'ho gave them 
the splendid Gothic church wdiich he had built and 
embellished out of his own private fortune, as a tliank- 
offering to Almighty God for the gift of the true Faith. 
Father Haigh's modest presbytery was the first mon- 
astery, and here Dom Placid Walter, .\rch-Abboi of 
the Beuron Congregation, Dom Hildebrand do Hemp- 
tine, later Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order, 
Dom Leo Linse, afterwards Abbot of Fort Augustus m 
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Scotland^ Dom Leod^ Stocker, and a lay brother 
took up their abode m October, 1876. Dom Placid 
was the first prior. Two years later, Dom Hildebrand 
succeeded Dom Placid, and at once set about building 
a monastery that would accommodate a communi^ 
large enou^ to chant the Divine Office in choir, ft 
was finished in 1880, when the number of monks was 
increased to eleven with three lav brothers. 

Meanwhile Father Haigh had found his last resting- 
place in the Blessed Sacrament chapel, so the unten- 
anted presbytery was converted into a Catholic gram- 
mar school, the first of its kind in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, with Dom Wilfrid Wallace, an English 
priest who had lately joined the community, as head 
master. Dom Leo Linse became prior in 1882, and 
was succeeded in 1886 by Dom Boniface Wolff, who 
was followed, in turn, by Dom Silvester Schlecht in 
1895. On the feast of the Assumption, 1896, the priory 
was transformed into an abbey by a Brief of Leo 
XIII, though three years elapsed l)CTore it received an 
abbot. These were years of spiritual and material de- 
velopment. A novitiate was opened and a school for 
oblates, several members were added to the commu- 
nity, and a large addition made to the monastic build- 
ings. These comprised the abbot’s apartments and 
chapel, rooms for guests, entrance hall, parlours, novi- 
tiate, and clericate. Th^ were completed and blessed 
in 1898. In July, 1899, Dom Ansgar Hockelmann was 
appointed its first abbot, and he was blessed in the 
abbey church on 3 Sept., by Bishop Ilslcy of Birming- 
ham. Since then a spacious refectory and library 
have been built, and the community continues to 
grow. 

The Church and Abbey of Erdxnqlon, A Record of fifty years ^ 
1850-1900 (Birmingham, 1900); Baxtek, Erdtnaton Abbey in 
the Catholic Fireside (Loudon, 27 Dec., 1^2). 

Petku Nugent. 

Erhard of Ratisbon, Saint, bishop of that city in 
the seventh century, probably identical with an Al>- 
bot Erhard of Ebersheimmunstcr mentioned in a 
Merovingian diploma of 684. Ancient documents call 
him also Erard and Herhard. The legendary account 
of his life offers little that is historical^ certain. The 
following, however, seems reliable. Erhard was born 
in Ireland, then known as ** Scotia”. Like many of 
his countrymen he went to the Continent as mission- 
ary bishop or chorepiscopus, and coming to the Vosges 
met there St. Hildiuf, said to have been Archbishop of 
Trier, and who lived there as a hermit (666-671). He 
is called Erhard’s brother, but very likely spiritual 
relationship was meant. It is said that each of them 
founded seven monasteries. Thence Erhard went to 
Ratisbon and founded the nunnery of Niedermunster. 
By Divine inspiration he was recalled to the Rhineland 
to baptize St. Odilia, blind from her birth, but who re- 
ceived her eyesight at her baptism. He sent a mes- 
sen^r to her father, Duke Attich, and reconciled him 
with his disowned daughter. According to another 
account, St. Odilia was baptized by Hildulf, Erhard 
acting as her sponsor. The year of his death is not 
known. He was interred in the still-extant Erhard- 
crypt at Niedermunster, and miracles were wrought 
at his grave, that was guarded in the Middle Ages by 
^^Erhardinoimen”, a religious community of women 
who observed there a perpetual round of prayer. 
Otto II, in 974, made donations of properties in the 
Danube valley to the convent ^Vhere the holy con- 
fessor Erhard rests On 7 Oct., 1052, the remains of 
the holy bishops Erhard and Wolfgang were raised by 
Pope St. Leo IX in presence of Emperor Heniy III and 
many bishops, a ceremony which was at that time 
equivalent to canonization. Ratisbon documents, 
however, mention only the raising of Wolfgang, not 
that of Erhard. At the close of the eleventh century 
Paul von Bemried, a monk of Fulda, at the suggestion 
of Abbess Heilfka of Niedermunster, wrote a life of 
Erhard and added a second book containing a num- 


ber of miracles. The learned canon of Ratisbon, Con- 
rad of Megenberg (d. 1374), furnished a new edition of 
this work. The church in Niedermunster, now a par- 
ish church, still preserves the crosier of the saint, 
made of black buffalo-horn. A bone of his skull was 
enclosed in a precious receptacle in 1866 and is placed 
upon the heads of the faithful on his feast day, 8 Jan. 
Three ancient Latin lives of the saint are found in 
the Acta Sanctorum (8 Jan) . The beautiful reliquary 
is reproduced in Jakob, “ Die Kunst im Dienste der 

isgeachichte dea hi. Bischofea Erhardua 
Vxta S. Hrodberti (1891), 59 sqq.; 

Gabriel Meier. 

Eric the Red. See America, Pre-Columbian 
Discovery of. 

Erie, Diocese of (Eriensis), established 1853; it 
embraces the thirteen counties of North-Western 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A.: Erie, Crawford, Warren, 
McKean, Potter, Mercer, Venango, Forest, Elk, Cam- 
ecem, Clarion, Jef- 
erson, and Clear- 
field, an area of 
10,027 square 
miles. 

This territory 
enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having 
l)een under three 
different national 
and ecclesiastical 
governments: un- 
der the French 
flag and the See 
of Quel>ec from 
1753 to 1758; un- 
der the English 
flag and the Vicar- 
iate Apostolic of 
London from 1758 
to the Treaty of 
Pari.s, 3 Septem- 
ber, 1783, and the 
erection of the Sec 
of Baltimore in 1789; under the American flag since 
the Treaty of Paris and a part of the See of lialtiinore 
until the establishment of the Diocese of Philadelphia 
in 1808. In August, 1843, when the Diocese of Pitts- 
burg was formed, it included all that part of the State 
of Pennsylvania west of a line running along the e;ist- 
cm border of Bedford, Huntingdon, (learfield, Elk, 
McKean, and Potter counties, and conseijiiently, the 
territory of the present Diocese of Erie. 

In 1853 the Right Rev. Michael O'Connor, the first 
Bishop of Pittsburg, petitioned the Holy See, through 
the Fifth Provincial (’ouncil of Baltimore, for a di- 
vision of his diocese, and took for himself the p<x)rest 
part, and thus became the first Bishop of the Diocese 
of Erie. When Bishop O'Cbnnor assumed the govern- 
ment of the diocese, 29 July, 1853, there were only 
twenty-eight churches with eleven secular priests and 
three Benedictine Fathers to attend to the wants of 
the Catholics scattered throughout the thirteen coun- 
ties. At the ur^nt request and petition of the priests 
and people of Pittsburg, Bishop (J'f'onnor was restored 
to them, having governed the Diocese of Erie for the 
short period of seven months. 

His successor at Erie was the Rev. Josue Moody 
Young, a member of an old Puritan, New England 
family, bom 29 Oct., 1808, at Shapleigh, Maine. He 
became a convert from Congregationalism and was 
baptiz^ in October, 1828, by the famous New Eng- 
land missionary, Father Charles D. Ffrench, O.P., when 
he then chan^d the Moody of his name to Maria. He 
was ordained priest 1 April, 1838, and consecrated 
second Bishop of Erie, in Cincinnati, by Archbishop 



Kirche” (illust. 16). 

CiRLTiNOER, Kurze Leb 
(Ratisbon, 1878); Skpp, 
Bibl. hc^j. IcUituit 389. 
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Purcell, on 23 April, 1854. The outlook at his acces- 
sion was gloomy. Many of the priests who were affili- 
ated with Pittsburg before the division, returned there 
with Bishop O'Connor. Among those who cast their 
lot with the new diocese the most noteworthy were the 
Very Rev. John D. Coady, Revs. Anthony Reck, 
Joseph Hartman, M. A. De La Roque, John Bcrbegier, 
Andrew Skopez, Kieran O'Brannigan, and also Messrs. 
John Koch and Thomsis Lonnergan, at that time 
studying for the priesthood. There were but two 
churches in Erie city, St. Patrick's, the pro-cathedral, 
and St. Mary's, built for a German congregation by 
Rev. Joseph Hartman. Outside the city there were 
twenty-eight churches, with eleven secular priests and 
three Benedictines for a C'atholic population of 12,000. 
The church buildings outside the city of Erie were 
mostly wooden structures. There was only one 
Catholic school. The discovery of petroleum on Oil 
Creek, 28 August, 1859, gave a great impetus to both 
secular and religious progress throughout the diocese. 
To accommodate the settlers that located in the 
valleys of Oil Creek and the Allegheny River, where 
towns sprang up as by magic, churches were hastily 
erected, but the number of priests was still inadeciuate. 
As there were no railroads Bishop Young's labours 
were in the beginning very heavy. He died suddenly 
18 September, 1866. At his death the Catholic popu- 
lation had more than doubled, and several new 
churches and schools had sprung into existence. 

The vicar-general, Very Rev. John D. Coady, gov- 
erned the diocese during the interregnum until the 
third bishop, the Rev. Tobias Mullen, was consecrated, 
2 August, 1868. He was born in the (’ounty Tyrone, 
Ireland, 4 March, 1818, and w^as ordained priest at 
Pittsburg, 1 Sept., 1844, having gone there with 
Bishop O'Connor from Maynooth the previous year 
as a volunteer for the American mission. Under his 
direction a new era began, priests were ordained, new 
parishes sprang up, churches and schools were built, 
regular conferences for the clergy were held. Religious 
orders were introduced and new institutions arose for 
the maintenance and spread of religion, and for the 
enlightenment, and comfort, and shelter of suffering 
humanity. The frame churches gave place to brick 
and stone structures. The bishop himself was a tireless 
worker and infused his own spirit into his priests. A 
('atholic weekly, the ‘'Lake Shore Visitor", was issued, 
edited mostly by the bishop himself, in the midst of 
labours that called him to every part of his extensive 
iliocese. The Poles, the Slavs, the Hungarians, and the 
Italians hail churches and prie.st8 provided for them, 
the orphans a large new home, the sick were providetl 
with two large hospitals, and finally his crowning 
w’ork, St. Peter's (‘atnedral, w'as finished, clear of debt, 
and consecrated in 1893, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his consecration. In the following year he celebrated 
the goMen jubilee of his priesthood. His strong active 
mind aiul body began to fail and on 19 May, 1897, he 
suffered a paralytic stroke and a coadjutor, the Rev. 
John E. Fitz Maurice, president of 8t. Charles's Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, Philadelphia, w’as chosen by the Holv 
See and consecrated titular Bishop of Amisus wdth 
right of succession in Philadelphia, 24 February, 1898. 
Bishop Mullen resignetl, 10 August, 1899, and died, 
22 Ai)ril, 1900. Bishop Fitz Maurice succeeded as 
fourth bishop of the diocese, on 19 September, 1899, 
and the gooil work inaugurated under the late bishop 
went on quietly and steadily. He was bom at New- 
town-Sandes, County Kerry, Ireland, 9 Jan., 1840, 
and ordaiiied priest in Philadelphia, 21 Dec., 1862. 
After officiating in several parishes he was appointed 
rector of the diocesan seminary in 1886. 

The religious orders in the diocese are the Bene- 
dictines, the Redemptorists, the Brothers of Mary, 
the Benedictine Nuns, the Sistera of St. Joseph, the 
Bisters of Mercy, and the Felician Sisters. At one 
time the Franciscans, the Bridgettines, and the Sisters 


of the Humility of Mary had houses in the diocese. 
The Benedictines settled at St. Mary's, Elk county, 
under Bishop O'Connor and in 1858 took charge of St. 
Mary's, Erie. The Redemptorists in 1875 began their 
foundation, purchasing a Presbyterian college — at 
Northeast—which they made a seminary and college 
for young men who intended to join their order. They 
have 142 students. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph entered the diocese in 1860, 
and have charge of the orphan asylum, the home for 
the aged, the two hospitals, the Academy of Villa 
Maria, the mother-house in the diocese, and of fifteen 
parochial schools. The Sisters of Mercy, who entered 
the diocese 24 September, 1870, besides the academy 
in Titusville, the mother-house, have charge of eight 
parochial schools. The Sisters of St. Benedict (St. 
Mary's, Penn.) (22 July, 1852) have St. Benedict's 
Academy, the mother-house at St. Mary's, and teach 
seven schools. The (Erie) Sisters of St. Benedict, be- 
sides the academy and school of St. Maiy's Church, 
teach five parochial schools, and also conduct an 
aca<iemy in Sharon. The Felician Sisters teach St. 
Stanislaus' Polish school, in the city of Erie. 

There are in the diocese 100 churches, with resident 
priests, 46 missions with churches, and 11 chapels; 
160 priests — 135 secular, 25 regular; 45 parochial 
schools, 3 academies for young ladies, 1 orphan asylum 
with 216 orphans, making a total of young people 
under the care of the ('hurch, 10,385; two hospitals, 
and one home for the aged. The Catholic population 
of the diocese is estimated at 121,108. 

L^mbin'g, Hint. Cath. Ch in Diocese of Piitsburg (New York, 
ISSO'; B\teh, Jfist. of Cranford County; I^gislniive 

Hand-Book. 8hk\, Hist, of ('nth. Ch in U. S. (New York, 
1894); Ukuss, Bwg. Cyclu. of Cath. Hierarchy of U. (Milwau- 
kee, 1898). 

James J. Dunn. 

Eriugena, John Scotur, an Irish teacher, theo- 
logian, philosoplier, and poet, who lived in the ninth 
century. 

Name. — Eriugena's contemporaries invariably refer 
to him as Joannes Scottus or Joannes ScoUigenn. In 
the MSS. of the tenth and subsequent centuries the 
forms Eriugeno^ lerugena^ and Erigena occur. Of 
these, the oldest and most acceptable, philologically, 
is Eriugena^ which, as it wtis peihaps sometimes writ- 
ten Eriggcna, was changed intt) Erigena, It means " a 
native of Ireland". The form lerugena is evidently an 
attempt to connect the first part of the name with the 
Greek word Up6s, and means “ a native of the Island 
of Saints"; the combination Joannes Scotus Erigena 
cannot be traoe<i beyond the sixteenth century. 

Biutiiflace. — At one time the birthplace of Eriu- 
gena was a matter of dispute. Eriuven in Wales and 
Avre in Scotland claimed the honour, and each found 
advocates. Nowadays, however, the claim of Ireland 
to be considered the birthplace of John is universally 
admitted. All the evidence points that w^ay, and leads 
us to conclude that when nis contemporaries taunt- 
ingly referred to his having come to France from Ire- 
land they meant not only that he was educated in the 
Isle of Saints but also that Ireland was his birthplace. 
Whatever doubt there may have been about the mean- 
ing of Scot us y there can be none as to the signification 
of the surname Eriugena, 

Life. — What is known of the life of Eriugena is very 
soon told. About 847 he ap(>eared in France at the 
court of diaries the Bald, was received with special 
favour by that prince, appointc<i head of the palace 
school, which seems to have had some kind of r)er- 
manent location at Paris, and was commissioned by 
his royal patron to translate the ivorks of Pseiulo- 
Dionysius into Latin. This translation brought him 
into prominence in the world of letters and \Na.s the 
occasion of his entering into the theological controv^er- 
sies of the day, especially into those concerning pre- 
destination and tne Eucharist. His knowledge of 
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Greek is evident from his translation^ and is also 
proved by the poems which he wrote. It is doubtful, 
on the other hand, whether he possessed the knowled^ 
of Hebrew and other Oriental languages which is 
sometimes ascribed to him. In any case there is no 
evidence of his having travelled extensively in Greece 
and Asia Minor. After leaving Ireland he spent the 
rest of his days in France, probably at Paris and Laon. 
There was, as we loiow from the MSS., an important 
colony of Irish scholars at the latter place. The tradi- 
tion that after the death of Charles the Bald he went 
to England at the invitation of Alfred the Great, that 
he taught a school at Malmesbury, and was there put 
to death by his pupils, has no support in contemporary 
documents and may well have arisen from some con- 
fusion of names on the part of later historians. It is 
robable that he died in France, but the date is un- 
nown. From the evidence available it is impossible 
to determine whether he was a cleric or a layman, 
although it is difficult to deny that the general condi- 
tions of the time make it more than probable that he 
was a cleric and perhaps a monk. 

Writings. — 1. Translations of the works of Pseudo- 
Dionysius: '‘De Ccelesti Hierarchic”; “De Ecclesias- 
ticC Hierarchic ” “ De Divinis Nominibus^ ^ “ De Mys- 
ticC TheologiC”; “Epistolse”; translations of the 
"Ambigua” of St. Maximus. — 2. Commentaries: 
"Homilia in prologum S. Evangelii sec. Joannem”, 
and a commentary on the Gospel of St. John, of which 
a few fragments only have come down to us; commen- 
taries on the “Celestial Hierarchy” and the “Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchy” of Pseudo-Dionysius; glosses on 
the work of Martianus Capella (still in MS.), and on 
the theological opuscula of Boethius (Rand ed., Mu- 
nich, 1900), with which is connected a brief “Life” of 
Boethius (Pieper ed., “Consolatio Philos.”, I^ipzig, 
1871). — 3. Theological works: “Liber do Praedestina- 
tione”, and very probably a work on the Eucharist, 
though it is certain that the tract “ De Corpore et San- 
guine Domini ”, at one time belie veil to be Kriugena^s, 
IS the work of Paschasius Radbertus.— 4. Philosophical 
works: “De Divisione Naturae”, his principal work, 
and a treatise, “ De Egressu et Regres.su Animae ad 
Deum ”, of which we possess only a few fragments. — 5. 
Poems: These are written partly in Latin and partly 
in Greek. Many of them are dedicated to Charles the 
Bald. The most complete edition of Eriugena^s works 
is that of Dr. Floss, which is printed as Vol. CXXII 
of Migne's P. L. A new edition embodying the 
results of recent discoveries of manuscripts is often 
spoken of, and will doubtless be forthcoming before 
long. 

Doctrines. — Although the errors into which Eriu- 
gena fell both in theology and in philosophy were 
many and serious, there can be no doubt that he him- 
self abhorred heresy, was disposed to treat the heretic 
with no small degree of harshness (as is evident from 
his strictures on Gotteschalk), and all through his life 
believed himself an unswervingly loyal son of the 
Church. Taking for granted the authenticity of the 
works ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, he con- 
sidered that the doctrines he discoverecl in them were 
not only philosophically true, but also theologically 
acceptable, since they carried with them the aut Tiority 
of the distinguished Athenian convert of 8t. Paul. He 
did not for a moment suspect that in those writings he 
had to deal with a loosely articulated system of 
thought in which Christian teachings were mingled 
with the tenets of a subtle but profoundly anti-Cliris- 
tian pantheism. To this remark should be added 
another in order that we may fully understand 
Eriugena^s attitude towards orthodoxy. He was 
accused by his contemporaries of leaning too much 
towards the Greeks. And, in fact, the Greek Fathers 
were his favourite authors, especially Gregory the 
Theologian, and Basil the Great. Of the Latins he 
prized Augustine most highly. The influence of these 


on the temperament of the venturesome Celt was to- 
wards freedom and not towards restraint in theological 
speculation. This freedom he reconciled with his 
respect for the teaching authority of the Church as he 
understood it. However, in the actual exercise of the 
freedom of speculation which he allowed himself, he 
fell into many errors which are incompatible with 
orthodox Christianity. 

The “ De Preedestinatione^^Beems to have been writ- 
ten after the translation of the works of Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius. Nevertheless there is in it only one allusion to 
the authority of the Greek Fathers and very little of 
the obtrusion of Greek words and phrases which so 
abound in the later works. It deals with the problem 
raised by Gotteschalk regarding the doctrine of 
predestination, and, more specifically, undertakes to 
prove that predestination is single, not double — in 
other words, that there is no predestination to sin and 
punishment but only to grace and eternal happiness. 
The authority of Augustine is used very extensively. 
In the philosophical setting of the problem, however — 
namely, the discussion of the true nature of evil — 
Eriugena appears to go back farther than St. Augus- 
tine and to nold the radical neo-Platonic view that 
evil is non-existent. He is thus compelled to go even 
farther than St. Augustine in rejecting the doctrine of 
a double predestination. That he exceeded the bounds 
of orthodoxy is the contention of Prudentius of Troyes 
and Floriis of Lyons who answered the “ Liber de Pr»- 
destinatione ” in works full of bitter personal attacks 
on Eriugena. Their views prevailed in the Councils of 
Valencia (855) and Langres (859), in which Eriugena's 
doctrine was condemned. 

While the “De Corjxrre et Sanouxne Domini** is not 
Eriugena ^s, though ascribed to him, there can be no 
doubt that in some work, now lost, on that subject he 
maintained doctrines at variance with the Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. From the fragment 
which has come down to us of his commentary on St. 
John wc infer that he held the Eucharist to be merely 
a type or figure. At least he insists on the spiritual, to 
the exclusion, apparently, of the physical, “eating of 
the Flesh of the Son of Man * ^ 

In the Dc Dinsionc Naturw*\ his most important 
and systematic work, Eriugena treats in the form of a 
dialogue the principal problems of philo.sophy and 
theology. The meaning of the title is evident from the 
opening sentences in wdiicli he outlines the plan of the 
work. “Nature”, he says, “is divided into four spe- 
cies”: (1) “ Nature which creates and is not created ” — 
this is God, the Source and Principle of all things; (2) 
“Nature which is cit*at^ and creates” — this is the 
world of primordial causes or (Platonic) ideas; (3) 
“Nature which is created and does not create” — this 
is the w'orld of phenomena, the world of contingent, 
sense-perceived thinpi; (4) “Nature which neither 
creates nor is created ” — this is God, the Term to which 
all things are returning. 

(1) “Nature”, then, is synonymous with reality, 
and also with God. For, whatever reality the world 
of ideas and the world of phenomena possess, is, in the 
truest and most literal sense, the reality of God Himself. 
“The being of all things is the over-being of God” 
(esse omnium est superease Dixrinitaiis) is a sayii^ which 
he never tires of quoting from the works of rseudo- 
Dionysius. So supremely perfect is the essence of the 
Divinity that God is incomprehensible not only to us but 
also to Ilimsclf. For if He knew Himself in any ade- 
quate sense He should place Himself in some category 
of thought, which would be to limit Himself. God is 
above all categories. W'hen, therefore, we speak about 
Him we are ^fer in using the negative (dro0arj«^) 
than the positive (Kara^nx^) mode of predication, 
'l^at is, we are safer in predicating what He is not 
than in venturing to predicate what He is. If we have 
recourse to positive predication, we must use the prefix 
hyper and say God is hypersuhstaniia^ i. e. more-than- 
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substance, etc. Similarly, when we say that God is the 
"Creator'' of all things we should understand that 
predicate in a sense altogether distinct from the mean- 
mg which we attach to the predicate "maker" or 
"producer" when applied to finite agents or causes. 
Tne "creation" of the world is in reality a theophania, 
or showing forth of the Essence of God in the things 
created. Just as He reveals Himself to the mind and 
the soul in higher intellectual and spiritual truth, so 
He reveals Himself to the senses in the created world 
around us. Creation is, therefore, a process of unfold- 
ing of the Divine Nature, and if we retain the word 
Creator in the sense of "one who makes things out 
of nothing", we must understand that God “makes" 
the world out of His own Essence, which, because of 
its incomprehensibility, may be said to be "nothing". 

(2) Nature in the second sense, "Nature which cre- 
ates and is created ", is the world of primordial causes, 
or ideas, which the Father "created" in the Son, and 
which in turn " create", that is determine the generic 
and specific natures of concrete visible things. These, 
says Eriugena, were called " prototypes". Beta. ^eXiJjwaTa, 
and "ideas", by the Greeks. Their function is 
that of exemplar and efficient causes. For since they 
are, though created, identical with God, and since 
their locus is the Word of God, the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, they are operative causes and not 
merely static types. TTiey are coetemal with the 
Word of God. From this, however, it is not necessary 
to infer, as some critics have done, that according to 
Eriugena the primordial causes are identical with the 
Word. As examples of primordial causes Eriugena 
enumerates goodness, wisdom, intuition (insight), 
understanding, virtue, greatness, power, etc. These 
are united in (Jod, partly separate or scattered in the 
Word, and fully separate or scattered in the world of 
phenomena. For there is underlying all Eriugena'.s 
doctrine of the origin of things the image to w'luch 
he often referred, namely, that of a circle, the radii of 
which are united at the centre. The centre is God, the 
radii at a point near the centre are the primordial 
causes, the radii at the circumference are phenomena. 

(li) These phenomena are "Nature" in the third 
sense, "which is created and does not create". The 
stream of reality, setting out from the centre, God, 
passing through the ideas in the W()rd, passes next 
throufj all the genera suprema, maha, and infima of 
logic, then enters the region of numlMT and tin* realm 
of space and time, where the ideas become subject to 
multiplicity, change, imperfection, and decay, in this 
last stage they arc* no longer pure ideas but only the 
appearances of reality, that is phenomena. In the 
region of number the ideas become angels, pure incor- 
poreal spirits. In the realm ()f space and time the 
ideas take on the bimicn of matter, which is the .source 
of suffering, sickness, and sin. The material world, 
therefore, of our experience is compo.sed of ideas 
clothed in matter -here Eriugena attempts a reconcil- 
iation of Platonism with Aristotelean notions. Man, 
too, is composed of idea and matter, soul and body. 
He is the culmination of the process of things from 
God, and with him, as we shall see, begins the process 
of return of all things to God. He is the image of the 
Trinity in so far as he unites in one soul being, wis- 
dom, and love. In the state of innocence in which he 
was created, he was perfect in body as well as in soul, 
independent of bodily needs, and without differentia- 
tion of sex. The dependence of man's mind on the 
body and the subjection of the body to the world of 
sense, aa well as the distinction of male and female in 
the human kind, are all the results of original sin. 
This downward tendency of the soul towards the con- 
ditions of animal existence has only one remedy, 
Divine grace. By means of this heavenly gift man is 
enabled to rise superior to the needs of the sensuous 
body, to place the demands of reason above those of 
bodily appetite, and from reason to ascend through 


contemplation to ideas, and thence by intuition to 
God Himself. The three faculties here alluded to as. 
reMon, contemplation, and intuition are designated by 
Eriugena as internal sense (Bidvoia)^ ratiocination 
(Xdyoj), and intellect (voOs). These are the three de- 
grees of mental pierfection which man must attain if 
he is to free himself from the bonda^ into which he 
was cast by sin, and attain that union with God in 
which salvation consists. 

(4) Not only man, however, but eve^hing else in 
nature is destined to return to God. This universal 
resurrection of nature is the subject of the last portion 
of Eriugena's work, in which he treats of "Nature- 
which neither creates nor is created". This is God, 
the final Term, or Goal, of all existence. When Christ 
became man, He took on Himself body, soul, senses, 
and intellect, and when, ascending into Heaven, He 
took these with Him, not only the soul of man but his 
senses, his body, the animal and the vegetative na- 
tures, and even the elements were redeemed, and the 
final return of all things to God was begun. Now, as. 
Heraclitus taught, the upward and the downward 
ways are the same. The return to God proceeds in 
the inverse order through all the steps which marked 
the downward course, or process of things from God. 
The elements become lignt, light becomes life, life 
becomes sense, sense becomes reason, reason becomes- 
intellect, intellect becomes ideas in Christ, the Word 
of God, and through (’hrist returns to the oneness of 
God from which all the processes of nature began. 
This "incorporation" in Christ takes place by means 
of Divine grace in the Church, of which Christ is the 
invisible head. The doctrine of the final return of all 
things to God shows very clearly the influence of Ori- 
gen. In general, the system of thought just outlined 
is a combination of neo-Platonic mysticism, emanation- 
ism, and pantheism which Eriugena strove in vain to 
reconcile with Aristotelean empiricism, Christian cre- 
ationism, and theism. The result is a body of doc- 
trines loosely articulated, in which the mystic and 
idealistic elements predominate, and in whicn there ia 
much that is irreconcilable with Catholic dogma. 

Influence. — Eriugena's influence on the theologi- 
cal thought of his own and immediately subsequent 
generations was doubtless checked by the condemna- 
tions to which his doctrines of predestination and of 
the Eucharist were subjected in the Councils of Val- 
encia (S55), Langres (859), and Vercelli (1050). The 
general trend of his thought, so far as it was discerni- 
ble at the time of his translations of Pseudo-Dionysius, 
was referred to with suspicion in a letter addressed 
by Pope Nicholas I to Charles the Bald in 859. It waa 
nbt, however, until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century that the pantheism of the "De Divisione 
Natune" was formally condemned. The Council 
of Paris (1225) coupled the condemnation of Eriu- 
gena's work with the previous condemnations (1210) 
of the doctrines of Amalric of Chartres and David of 
Dinant, aiul there can be no doubt that the pantheists 
of that time were using Eriugena's treatise. While 
the great Scholiustic teachers, Abelard, Alexander of 
Hales, St, Bonaventure, St. Thomas, and Albert the 
Great knew nothing, apparently, of Eriugena and his 
pantheism, certain groups of mystical theologians, 
even as early as the thirteenth century, were inter- 
ested in his work and drew their doctrines from it. 
The Albigenses, too, sought inspiration from liim. 
Later, the Mystics, especially Meister Eckhart, were 
influenced by him. And in recent times the great 
transcendental idealists, especially the Gennans, rec- 
o^ize in him a kindred spirit and speak of him in the 
highest terms. 

Mwnk, P. L., CXXII; R.\nd. Johannes 
1906 ); Gardner, Studies in John the Scot (I.omlon. 19 W), 
Poole, Wustrations of the History of Medieval Thoufiht {Lcindon, 
1884), 63 sq.. 311 aq.; Townsend. The On'af Srhoohnen {I ^on- 
don, 1881), 35 sq.; Staudknmaier, Johannes Scot us 
(Frankfort, 1834); Chribtlieb, Lcben und Lehrc ws J. o. iff. 
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(Gotha, I860): Huber, Johannes Seotua Erigena (Munich, 
1861); Drabke, Johannes Scotus Erigena, etc. (Leipaig, J002); 
Schmitt, Zwe% notJi unbenutzte Handschriften des J. S. E. 
berg, 1900); Noack, Johannes Scotus Engena (l^ieipzig. yj76); 
Saint-Ren^ Taillandier, Scot Enghie et la phil. scol. (St^- 
burg, 1843); Jacquin. Le ndo-platonisme de Jean Scot in Rev. 
dcs sciences phil. et thhl.^ Oct. 1907; Turner, Hist, of Phu. 
(Boaton, 1003), 246 sqq. 

William Turner. 

Brian. See Agria. 

Ermlandi or Ermeland (Varmiensis, Warmia), a 
district of East Prussia and an exempt bishopric. St. 
Adalbert of Prague (d. 997) and St. Bruno oi Querfurt 
(d. 1009) converted the early inhabitants of this re- 
gion, the heathen Prussians, to Christianity and two 
centuries later Teutonic Knights and members of the 
Cistercian Order introduced civilization also into the 
land. Among these latter was the saintly Bishop 
Christian of Oliva (d. 1245). In 1243 the territorial 
possessions of the Teutonic Knights were divided into 
the Dioceses of Culm, Pomesanien, Ermland, and Sam- 
land. Albert Suerber, who came from Cologne, and 
who had been Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland, was 
appointed Archbishop of Prussia. In 1251 he took 
Riga for his see, a choice which was confirmed by 
Alexander IV, who in 1255 made Riga the metropoli- 
tan of tile four dioceses just mentioned. A priest of 
the Order of Teutontic Knights, Heinrich of Strateich, 
was selected as the first Bishop of Ermland, but he 
was not able to enter upon his office. It was not until 
28 August, 1251, that the first actual Bishop of Erm- 
land, Anselm of Meissen, who was also a priest belong- 
ing to the Order of Teutonic Knights, was consecrated 
at Valenciennes by the papal legate Pietro of Albano. 
The diocese inclucfed the whole of the old Prussi;in dis- 
tricts of Warmien, Natangen, Barten, and Galintlien, 
the northern half of Pomesanien and the southern 
halves of Nadrauen and Sudauen. The bishop was 
given one-third of this territory as personal property 
for his support, and in this district he was the secular 
ruler and a prince of the Holy Roman Empire; these 
rights of the bishop were con&med in the Golden Bull 
of the Emperor Charles IV. In 1260 Bishop Anselm 
founded a chapter of sixteen canons attached to the 
cathedral of St. Andreas at Braunsberg and trans- 
ferred to the chapter the right of electing the bishop. 
But Bmunsberg was ravaged by the heathen Prussians 
in 1262, and the second bishop, Heinrich 1(1278-1300), 
was obliged in 1280 to transfer the chapter to Frauen- 
burg where it has remained ever since. 

From the thirteenth century to the fifteenth the 
history of Ermland was one of constant wars. Re- 
peatea rebellions of t he native Prussians, incursions of 
the Lithuanians, and frequent wars with Poland, in 
which the bishop was always the faithful ally of the 
Teutonic Order, checked the development of Chris- 
tianity and the cultivation of the soil. To these dis- 
orders were added the constant encroachments and 
violence of the Teutonic Knights who sought to bring 
Ermland, like the other Prussian dioceses, under the 
dominion of the order. Ermland, however, defended 
its rights with great determination against such ef- 
forts, and would not allow the order to influence in any 
way the election of the bishops and the chapter. Yet 
in everything else the bishops held faithfully to the 
order, even when its star began to decline, and the 
whole territory ruled by the knights revolted in the 
so-called War of the Cities (1454-66). It was in this 
period that the celebrated Cardinal Enea Silvio de’ 
Piccolomini (iEneas Silvius) was elected (1457) 
Bishop of Ermland ; in the following year, however, he 
ascended the papal throne as Pius II. The Peace of 
Thom (1466) removed the diocese from the protector- 
ate of the Teutonic Knights and placed it under the 
sovereignty of the King of Poland. This transfer 
caused the discord to break out afresh, for the King of 
Poland claimed for himself in Ermland the same 
right he exercised in the rest of his kingdom, that of 


naming the bishop. , Bishop NikolaiM of TOn^n 
(1467^9) and especially the detenmned Lukas Wat- 
zelrode (1489-1512) energetically opposed these un- 
just claims and guarded the right of a fr^ election of 
the bishop. In 1512 the latter bishop obtained from 
Pope Julius II the release of his diocese from its suf- 
fragan connexion, always a loose one, with the metro- 
politan See of Riga. When this relationship was dis- 
solved Ermland was declared an exempt bishopric and 
has remained such ever since. Bishop Watzelrode 


diocesan synod at Heilsberg, where the bishops resided 
until 1800; in 1503 he made new laws for his domain, 
reorganized the cathedral school at Frauenburg, se- 
lecting for it excellent teachers, among whom was his 
celebrated nephew Copernicus, published the Breviary 
(Nuremberg, 1494) and the Missal (Strasburg, 1497), 
etc. His weak successor Fabian of Lozainen (1512- 
23), however, in the Treaty of Piotrkow (7 December, 
1512), conceded to the King of Poland a limited influ- 
ence in the election of bishops. Existing conditions 
were, however, entirely changed by the defection to 
Protestantism of Albrecht ot Brandenburg, Oand 
Master of the Teutonic Knights, and the two bishops 
of the order who ruled Samland and Pomesanien, and 
the secularization of the dominion of the order by the 
Peace of (Vacow (1525). Two-thirds of the former 
220 parishes of Ermland went to the two apostate 
bishops. In these troubled times excellent episcopal 
rulers saved the diocese from complete defection; 
among these bishops was the energetic Moriz Ferber 
(1523-37), who by the ordinances issued in 1526 re- 
stored order to his desolated territory; another such 
bishop was Joannes Dantiscus (1537-48), a noted 
poet and diplomat, who conscientiously fulfilled his 
duties as bishop and raised the intelhictual life of his 
clergy (concerning Dantiscus cf. C^zaplicki, De vitfi et 
carmmibiis J. de (Uiriis Dantisci, Breslau, 1855; Geist- 
liche Gedichte des Dantiscus ul>ersetzt und heraus- 
gegeben von Franz Ilipler, MUnster, 1857). 

But the bishops who deserve the greatest praise for 
holding the diocese to the Catholic Faith when threat- 
ened by the surrounding Protestantism were Stanis- 
laus Hosius (1551-79), later a cardinal, wdio was distin- 
guished for learning and virtue, and Martin Kromer 
(1579-89), a notetl historian. Among the means suc- 
cessfully used for the maintenance of the Faith w^en* 
the assembling of various diocesan synods, of which 
the most important was the one held by llosius in 
1565 for the purpose of carrying out the decisions of 
the Council of Trent; yearly visitations, and above all 
the founding of the Jesuit College at Braunsberg in 
1565 [cf. Duhr, Geschichte der Jesuiten in den Lilndern 
deutscher Zunge (Freiburg ira Br., 1907), I, 179 sqq., 
307 sqq.]. In addition to these the (’ongregation of 
St. Catherine (Katharinerinnen) ^ foundeilat Brauns- 
l)erg in 1571 by Regina Prothmann, did effective work 
in the instruction and training of girls; since the an- 
nulment of the right of teaemng at tlie time of the 
KuUurkampf the congregation has devoted itself 
almost entirely to the nursing of the sick. In the 
sevent^nth century (1626-30, 1655-56), and at the 
beginning of the eighteentii century (1706-09), the 
diocese was repeatedly ravaged by the Swedes, who 
forciblv suppressed the Catholic Cfhurch services and 
carried away its literary and artistic treasures. At 
the time of the First Partition of Poland (1772) the 
whole of Ermland fell to the share of the Kingdom of 
Prussia. In the Treaty of Warsaw (18 September, 
1773), King Friedrich II, it is true, guaranteed the 
status quo and the free exercise of religion for the (Cath- 
olics of the annexed provinces, nevertheless all schools 
and institutions for education and training under re- 
ligious control were gradually suppress^, and the 
Church secularized. 

The Bull De salute animarum”, of 16 July, 1820, 
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readjusted ecclesiastical rolations for Ennland as well 
as for the whole of Prussia. The Diocese of Ermland 
now received not only the territory which had been 
forcibly taken from it at the time of the Reformation, 
but there were incorporated in it as well the whole of 
the former Diocese of Samland, five deaneries of the 
former Diocese of Pom^nien, and, in 1854, the coim- 
try surrounding Marienwerder. Among the more 
important Bishcms of Ermland during the nineteenth 
century were: Philippus Elements (1867-85^ later 
cardinal and Archbishop of Cologne, and the successor 
of Bishop Krementz, Andreas Thiel (1885- 1908) ; after 
the death of the latter (17 July, 1908), Professor Au- 
gust Bludau of Munster, a native of Ermland, was 
elected bishop of the diocese (26 Nov., 1908). 

Statistics. — ^The Diocese of Ermland includes the 
whole province of East Prussia, which is composed of 
the government districts of Allenstein, Konigsl)erg, 
and Gumbinnen^ but those parts are excepted of the 
circles (subdivisions of a district) of Neidenburg and 
Osterode that belong to the Diocese of Culm ; in the 
province of West Prussia Ermland includes the urban 
and rural circles of Elbing and the circle of Marienburg, 
all of which are in the government district of Danzig; 
also the whole circle of Stuhm and a part of the circle 
of Marienwerder in the government district of Marien- 
werder belong to ihe diocese. It is also divided into 
the following sixteen deaneries, each of which is under 
the direction of an archpriest: Allenstein, Brauns- 
berg, Elbing, Guttstadt, Heilslwg, Littauen, Marien- 
burg, Mas Viren, Mehlsack, Neuteicn, Rossel, Samland, 
Seeburg, Stuhm, Wartenburg, Wormditt. In 1908 
there were 141 parishes; 37 curacies and vicariates; 
67 chaplaincies; 335 diocesan priests viz.: 171 parish 
priests and curates, 98 assistants, chaplains, and hold- 
ers of lienefices, 06 priests in other positions. Rcli- 
gioHs — Sisters of St. (Catherine, 4 mother-houses 
(BraunslHTg, Heilsl)erg, Rbssel, Wormditt), 82 branch 
houses, and 364 religious; Grey Sisters (Sisters of St. 
Elizabeth), 4 houses and 69 religious; Sisters of St. 
Vincent lie Paul, 2 houses, 17 religious. The Catholic 
higher schools of learning are, the Royal Lyceum 
Ilosianum with philosophical and theological facul- 
ties, opened in 1818; at the close of 1908 the lyceum 
had 9 regular professors, 1 adjunct professor, 1 PrimU 
dozent (instructor), 39 students; the seminary for 
priests at Bmunsberg, reorganized in 1832; the gym- 
nasium at Braunsl>erg, reopened in 181 1 ; the progym- 
nasium (studies not carried so far as in a gymnasium) 
at R6.s.sel, founded in 1833, and the episcopal semi- 
naries for l>oys at BraunsbiTg and Rossel, which are 
carried on in connexion with the last two institutions. 
The cathe<iral chapter is e.stablivshed at Frauenburg in 
the circle (subdistrict) of Braunslierg; since 18(X) this 
city has also l>een the see of the bishop. The chapter 
consists of 8 canons, including the two dignitaries, a 
cathedral provost and a cathedral dean, 4 honorary 
canons, 5 cathedral vicars. Pope Benedict XIV 
panted the pallium and the mix gestatoria to the 
bishops. In 1901 Dr. Eduard Herrmann, a canon of 
the cathedral, was appointed auxiliary bishop and 
titular of the See of ('ybistra. The (Catholics nural)er 
327,567 in a total population of alwut 2,000,000. 
The most important building of the diocese is the 
('athedral of the Assumption at Frauenburg. It is a 
splendid Gothic structure built of brick and begun by 
Bishop Heinrich II (1329-34); the choir was conse- 
crated in 1342 and the nave, commenced in 1355, was 
completed in 1388 when the fine vestibule was finished. 
The best-known and mast visited place of pilgrimage 
in the diocese is Heiligelinde. 

TaxTaRUB, De jmisrnpntu H episropia e^wia Varmten^ 
(Cracow, 1637): Tylkowski, Aros gratitudinta: hlogta epta- 
coporutn ^'amitenatum (Bruunsbera, 1653); Wydsoa, Senea 
epiaeoporum rormiennttm (Oliva, 16SI); Be^mann, /5c pnmo 
epiacopo Varmter cnmntfnicUio (Braunsberg, 1854); Hiw. Hoc. 
or Ermland, Mtmumenta hiatnrim Wapnienavt o(^ Qumm- 
aamnduno avr Gaachichif Krmtanda (Mains and BraunsiwriL 
1858-1906); Hirlbr, Littraturgaachtchta dea Btatkuma Xrmland 


(Braunaberg and Leipzig, 1873); Dittrich, Die mittelalterliche 
Kunat im Ordenaland Prettaaen (Ckilogne, 1887); BrCninq, Stel- 
lung dea Biatuma Ermland zum detUachen OMen im lUjahrigen 
Stiidiekriege in Altpreuaaiaehe Monataachrift (Kdnigsberg, 1892), 
XXIX; ^Onigaberg, 1895), XXXII; B{jtticher, Bau- und 
Kunatdenkmfiler der Fravinz Oatpreuaam (Konigsberg, 1894), Pt. 
IV : Daa Ermland; Buchuolz, Abriaa einer Oeachichte Ermlanda 
(Braunaberg, 1903). 

Gbbgob Reinhold. 

Eman, name of four Irish saints. OTIanlon enum- 
erates twenty-five saints bearing the name Eman, Er- 
nain, or Emin; it is, therefore, not surprising that 
their Acts have become confusexi. 

(1 ) St. Ernan, Son of Eogan, d. about 640. He is 
mentioned in the Martyrology of Tallagh on 1 January, 
lie was a nephew of St. Columba, Feilim or Feidn- 
limidh (St. Columba's father) being his paternal 
grandfather. Owing to this relationship, some 
writers have mistaken our saint for Ernan of Hinba, 
an uncle of St. Columba. His monastery in Ireland 
was at Druim-Tomma in the district of Drumhome, 
County Donegal. Adamnan relates the wonderful 
vision he had on the night St. Columba died (Vit. S. 
Col., Ill, 23). Eman, with some companions, was 
fishing in the River Finn, in Donegal. Suddenly at 
midnight he beheld the wdiole sky brightly illumi- 
nated. Looking towards the east he pierceived an im- 
mense pillar of fire shining as the sun at noonday. 
This marvellous light then passed into the heavens, 
and a great darkness followed, as after the setting of 
the sun. This wonderful occurrence was related to 
Adamnan by Eman himself, who at the time is de- 
scribed as ^‘a very old man, a servant of Chri.st, whose 
name may be rendert'd Ferreolus, but in Irish Emene 
(of the clan Mocufirroidc), w’ho, himself also a holy 
monk, is buried in the Ridge of Tomma (Drumhome) 
among the remains of other monks of St. (’olumba, 
awaiting the resurrection of the saints’'. Some 
writers style this St. Eman, Abbot of Dniim Tomma. 
It is uncertain whether he visited Scotland, never- 
theless he is regarded as patron saint of Killernan, in 
Ross-shire; and it may be that the dedications of 
Kilviceuen (church of the son of Eogan) in Mull, and 
of Kilearnadale in Jura, Argyleshire, are in his hon- 
our. In the Scottish Kalendars”, collected by 
Bishop Forbes, his name appears as Ethernanus, and 
his commemoration is assigned to 21 and 22 Decem- 
ber (pp. 170, 222, 243). 

CoujAN. Acta aSS. Ilih , 1 Jan.' Forbkb, Kalendara of ScoUiah 
Samta; O’Hanlon, Livea of the Iriah ISaxnta (Dublin, 1875), I, 
21; Adamnan, ed. Rekves, Lxfe of Ht . Columba^ III, 23; Gam- 
mack in Diet, Christ, Biog.^ s. v. 

(2) St. Eiinan, Abbot of Hinba, lived in the sixth 
century. He was uncle of St. Columba, and one of the 
twelve who accompanied him from Ireland to Iona. 
He was bnither of Ethnea, St. Columba ’s mother, and 
son of Dima, the son of Noe of the race of Cathaeir 
Ivor (Reeves, notes, p. 263). St. Columba appointed 
him superior of the community w'hich he himself had 
established on the island of Hinba. The identity of 
Hinba has not been established with certainty. It 
may be Canna, about four miles N. W. of Rum (ibid., 
p. 264); but more likely it is Eilean-na-Naoimh, one 
of the Gaveloch Isles, between Scarba and Mull (Fow- 
ler's Adamnan, p. 87). Hinba was a favourite place of 
resort for St. (iolumba. There he w^as visited by St. 
Comgall, St. Cannich, St. Brendan, and St. Cormac. 
At the request of these holy men, St. Columba cel<> 
brated Mass, during which St. Brendan beheld a lumi- 
nous globe of fire above St. Columba 's head. It con- 
tinued burning and rising up like a column of flame, 
till the Holy Mysteries had b^n completed (Adamnan, 
III, xvii). On another occasion, while visiting St . Kr- 
nan's monastery in Hinba, St. Columba was Livoured 
with heavenly visions and revelations which lasted 
threedays andnights (Adamnan, III, xviiiV Thedeath 
of St. Ernan was tragic. Being seized with an illness, 
he desired to be carried to Iona. St. Columba, greatly 
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rejoiced at his comings started to meet him. Eman 
likewise hastened, but when he was twenty-four paces 
from his nephew he fell to the earth and died. Thus 
was the prophecy of St. Columba fulfilled, that he 
would never again see Eman alive (Adamnan, I, xlv). 

(3) St. Ernan op Cluvain-Deoghra in Meath for 
in County Longford), sixth or seventh century. He is 
commemorated on 11 January in the Martyrology of 
Talla^. When St. Fechin visited St. Eman at Clu- 
vain-Deoghra the grinding noise of the mill outside the 
guest-house gave him much annoyance. St. Fechin 
blessed the mill, and it is said that in consequence 
thereof the noise ceased to be heard in the guest-house 
for the future. 

O’Hanlov, Lives of the Irish Saints, I, 174; Cousan. Aeta 
8S. Sib., 138. 

(4) St. Ernan of Torach, d. 17 August, about 
650. He was son of Colman of the race of Eogan, son 
of Niall, and is numbered by some among the disciples 
of St. Columba. The latter saint founded a church and 
monastery on the island of Torach or Tory, off the N. 
W. coast of Donegal. It is uncertain whether St. 
Eman actually accompanied St. Columba thither (the 
chronology would seem to preclude it), but he was 
chosen tooe its abbot, and in after years was regarded 
as the local patron. Colgan has erroneously identified 
him with Eman of Cluvain-Deoghra. It has been con- 
jectured that this Ernan is identical with the Eman 
whose name appears in the epistle of John, the po^ 
elect, to the prelates of North Ireland in 040. If this 
be so, he must have been a person of some importance. 
The whole question of the separate identity of the last 
three Ernans, as discussed oy Colgan, Lanigan, and 
Ollanlon, is exceedingly complex and obscure. 

O’Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints (Dublin, 1875), I, 174; 
VIII. 239. 

CoLUNfBA Edmonds. 

Emin, Saint. See Mernoc. 


lessly in various writing against his opponents the 
course he had taken. His character as a prince is best 
described by himself in “Pourtraict ou description de 
laTie du PVince Ernest (1669). 

Kobnnkcke in Allgem. deut. Biogr., IV, 284; Hurter, No- 
menclator. A list of the controversial literature is given by 
Strebbr in Kirchenlex., s. v. 




Emulf, architect, b. at Beauvais, France, in 1040; 
d. 1124. He studied under Lanfranc at the monastery 
of Bee, entered the Benedictine Order, and lived long 
as a brother in the monastery of St-Lucien, Beauvais. 
At the suggestion of Lanfranc he went to England, 
sometime after 1070, and joined the monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. He was made, prior by Arch- 
bishop Anselm, and in 1107 Abbot of Peterborough; 
in 1114 he was appointed Bishop of Rochester. 
While at Canterbury, he had taken down the eastern 
part of the church which Lanfranc had built, and 
erected a far more magnificent structure. This in- 
cluded the famous crypt (Our Lady of the Un- 
dercroft), as far as Trinity Tower. The chancel was 
finished by his successor Conrad. The chapel of St. 
Andrew is also part of Emulf's work. At Peterborough 
and Rochester, Emulf had the old buildings tom 
down and erected new dormitories, refectories, chap- 
ter house, etc. He is the author of “ Textus Roffensis 
(a large collection of documents relating to the Church 
of Rochester); “Collectanea de rebus eccl. Ruffen- 
sis” in P. L., CLXIII, 1443 sqq., also of several 
canonical and theological treatises in D^Ach^ry, 
“Spicileg.^^ III, 404 sqq. 

WiLUB, The Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral 
(D)ndon, 1854); Wrjout, Bwgraphia Britannica Literarux 
(I.orn!on, 1856); A/.S Cotton. Vespas. E. Ill, Bibl. Bodl , MS. 
Laud No. ko: William or Malmehburt, De Gest. Ponttf., 234; 
IJisl. lit. dc France, Vol. X; H. L. Poole in Dirt. Nat. Bwg , s v.; 
Batebon, MedicBval England (London, 1994); Cox, Canterbury 
(London, 1005). 

Thomas H. Poole. 


Erast of Hesse-Rheinfels, landgrave, b. 0 Dec., 
1623, at Caesel; d, 12 May, 1693, at Cologne. He was 
the sixth son of Moritz, Landgrave of llesse-Cassel, 
after whose resignation of the government in 1627 to 
his son Willielm V, Ernst and his brother Hermann 
respectively founded the collateral lines of Hesse- 
Rheinfels and Hesse-Rotenburg. He figures promi- 
nently in tlie religious history of his count ry on account 
of the controversial literature called forth by his con- 
version to the ("atholic Faith. Under the strict dis- 
cipline of his mother his instruction in the principles of 
the Reformed Church received the utmost attention. 
After considerable travel he chose, in 1641, the mili- 
tary career. In 1642 he entered the Hessian army, 
proving himself an able commander of the Hessian 
troops who fought on the side of Sweden during the 
Thirty Years^ War. While visiting the Hessian (ien- 
eral Geyso, who was in prison at Gesecke, he was him- 
self arrested and taken prisoner to Paderborn. His 
social intercourse here with the royal army chaplain 
laid the foundation of his conversion. After the 
Peace of Westplialia he took up the government of his 
ortion of Hesse. His desire to establish a collateral 
ne independent of Cassel brought him in 1650 to 
Vienna, where his conversion to the ('atholic Church 
was effected by the Augustinian Alfons Staimos. Be- 
fore his formal reception into the Church, he returned 
to Rheinfels and challenged the Hessian theologians, 
Geor^ Calixtus of Helmstadt, Crocius of Mamurg, 
and Haberkorn of Giessen, to a public disputation on 
certain points of doctrine, with the Capuchin Valerian 
Magnus. After the disputation the landgrave made a 
formal profession of the Catholic Faith and gave the 
reasons for his conversion in the work: “ Conversionis 
ad fidem Catholicam motiva S. et C. Principis ac Dom. 
Emesti Hassioe LandCTavii^* (Cologne, 1652). This 
work ^ve rise to a long and bitter controversy in 
which he himself took an active part, defending fear- 


Errington, William, priest, founder of Sedgley Park 
School, b. 17 July, 1716 ; d. 28 September, 17(>8. He was 
son of MarkErrington of Wilt.shire, a descendant of the 
Erringtons of Walwick Grange, Northumlierland ; his 
mother’s maiden name was Martha Baker. In 1737 he 
went to Douai, took the mission oath 28 December, 
1741, and was ordained a priest in December, 1747. 
If he acted as professor at l)ouai after his ordination, 
as is generally stated, it could only have been for a 
very short time, as he left there for England, 26 March, 
1748 (manuscript list of Douai clergy in the West- 
minster archives). On arrival in liondon he took up 
his residence with Bishop (’halloner, then coadjutor to 
Bishop Petre. Kirk states that Dr. dial loner “ had a 
high opinion of Mr. Erringttm, both as an a^'tive and 
zealous missionary and as a man of business It was 
on account of these qualities that when the bishop 
wished to found a good middle-class school in England 
he induced Errington to undertake the w’ork. It was a 
most difficult undertaking, ami Errington made three 
unsuccessful attempts, the first in Buckinghamshire, 
the second in Wales, and the third at Bet ley near New- 
castle-uniler-Lyne in Staffordshire, before ho suc- 
ceeded in founding a permanent school at Sedgley 
Park in the neighbourhood of W’olverhampton. On 
Lady-Day, 1763, he opened this school wuth tw'elve 
boys in the house known as the Park Hall, till tlien the 
residence of John, Lord Ward, afterwards Viscount 
Dudley and Ward. The little foundation was at once 
attacked in Parliament, but Lord Dudley successfully 
defended himself. The school was not interfered 
with; it developed into the famous Sedglev Park 
School which dia good service to the CJhurch for over 
a century, and is now represented by St. Wilfrid’s 
College, Oakmoor, near Cheadle. Having founded 
the school, Enrin^n’s work there was done, and as 
soon as he secured the appointment of the Rev. Hugh 
Kendall as head-roaster in May, 1763, he returned to 
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Bishop Challoner in London. He was appointed arch- 
deacon and treasurer of the ^'Old Chapter’’ and held 
these offices till his death. 

Memoir of Emngton in Hubenbeth, Memoire of Parkera pre- 
served (unpublished) at St. Wilfrid’s College; Kirk, Btoffra- 
phiea of Eighteenth Century Catholtca, written early in the nine- 
teenth centuiy (London, 1908); Hubenbeth, Hiaton/ of Sedglcy 
Park School (London, 18^); Gillow, Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cath., if, 
178; Cooper in Diet, Nat. Biog., s. v. 

Edwin Burton. 

Error, reduplicatively regarded, is in one way or 
another the product of ignorance. But besides the 
lack of information which it implies, it adds the posi- 
tive element of a mental judgment, by which some- 
thing false is held to be true, or something true 
avouched to be false. The subject-matter of error so 
far as morals go, like that of the want of knowledge 
whence it proceeds, is either (1) the law itself, or (2) 
a fact, or circumstance of a fact. In the first instance, 
one is astray in affirming or denying the existence of a 
law, or at any rate the inclusion of some individual 
case under its operation. In the second, one is labour- 
ing under an equal misapprehension, but with regard 
to some fact or aspect of a fact. Thus, for example, a 
Catholic, who in some unaccountable way would per- 
suade himself that there was no law of aostinence on 
Friday, would be in error as to the law. If, although 
well aware of the precept of the Church, he is under 
the mistaken impression that a particular day, which 
happens to be Friday, is not Friaay, he is in error as to 
the fact. 

Taking account of the person in whom the error 
exists, it is said to be either vincible or invincible. 
Error is deemed to be invincible when, in spite of what 
is called moral diligence in the premises, it still per- 
sists. This may happen either Ixscause one has never 
been touched with any doubt as to the validity of one’s 
stand, or as to the necessity of an inquiry, or it may be 
that one having, with fuU honesty of purpose, used 
such efforts as are demanded by the importance of the 
ciuestion at issue, is nevertheless unable to discover 
tne truth. Much depends on the value to be attached 
to the phrase “moral diligence”. It is not easy to 
state it in any set formula, unless it lx; this, that it is 
the diligence which prudent persons are accustomed 
to bring to lx*ar upon the settlement of like matters. 
This notion may be set forth more in detail by the fol- 
lowing considerations; (1) The moral diligence re- 
quired does not me^an t hat a person is to have recourse 
to every conceivable expedient. (2) It dot's imply that 
the endeavours made by an agent, to set himself right, 
should be such as are exacted by the seriousness of the 
business involved, as well as bear a propt»r ratio to his 
capacity and resources. Error is reckoned morally 
vincible as often as it is chargeable to the failure to 
exercise thase ordinary and necessiiry precautions. 

When an agent delifx'rately omits means c^alculated 
to dispel his error, or purpos<;ly fosters it, it is culled 
affected. It is not so styleil to indicate that it is siin- 
ulateil, but rather to point out that the erroneous 
tenet has been st udiously aim<*d at. When the error is 
the offspring of sheer unrelieved negligence, it is 
termed crass. The influence of error on moral n'- 

r nsibility may lx; detennined as follows. An act 
le in invincible error, whether the latter regard the 
fact or the law, is never imp<'achable iis a sin. The 
reason is that, in this hypothesis, there is no knowledge 
of, and consequently no volition of^ evil. On the con- 
trary, what is done in morally vincible error is es- 
teemed properly imputable to the agent. This is so, 
because the error itself is then of the agent’s own 
choosing, and he is therefore accountable for its out- 
come. It is obvious, however, that the moral delin- 
quency which has its rise in vincible error will have 
various deimes of guilt, in proportion to the greater 
or lesser cmpability of the error itself. 

Sifter. Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 1908); Bal- 


LEBiNi, OptM Theologicum Morale (Prato. 1898); Meyer, /nefi* 
tiitxonee June Naturolie (Freiburg, l88/>); Ojetti, Synopeio 
Herum Moralium et Jurie Ponttficii (Prato, 1904). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Erskine, Charles, Cardinal, b. at Rome, 13 Feb., 
1739; d. at Paris, 20 March, 1811. He was the son of 
Colin Erskine of the Erskine family, who were Earls of 
Kellie and Mar; his mother was Agatha Gigli of the 
noble family of Gigli of Anagni. He was educated by 
Cardinal Henry, iJuke of l^rk, at the Scots College, 
Rome, and was afterwards a successful advocate, be- 
coming Doctor of Laws in 1770. Pope Pius VI made 
him pro-auditor and Promoter of the Faith in 1782, 
also a domestic prelate, canon of St. Peter’s, and dean 
of the college of consistorial advocates. He was or- 
dained subdeacon, 28 August, 1783. In October, 
1793, he was sent as papal envoy to Er^land. By his 
tact and ability Mgr. Erskine established excellent 
relations with the Court and the ministry, diminished 
the dissensions among (’atholics, and avoided stirring 
up any anti-(’atholic demonstration against himself. 
During his stay in London the jwpe named him audi- 
tor, and in 1795 gave him additional powers as envoy 
extraordinary. He left London in 1^1 and returned 
to Rome, where in January, 1803, he was created 
cardinal. As a member of the Propaganda he was 
still useful to English Catholics, and was made pro- 
tector of Scotland. On the French invasion of Rome 
in 1 808 he was made pro-secretary of Briefs, and Tvas 
shut up in the Quirinal with the pope. When Pius 
VII was taken prisoner Erskine was allowed to go 
free, but his pniperty was now lost and he would have 
been reiiucecf to beggary if his Protestant relations had 
not made him an allowance. In 1809 Napoleon or- 
dered him to Paris and though ill he was forced from 
Rome in January, 1810. Shortly after his arrival in 
Paris he fell into a gradual decline and soon died. 
He was buried in the church of Saint-Genevi^ve, 
now the Pantheon. 

BRO)y, Menunra of Cardinal Eraktne in Anglo^Roman 
Paper’', (London, 1890), fmm a MS. life by the cardinal’s secre- 
tary, Dfl Mkdicyi, now m the Ghishen eolleite, Rome; Ward, 
Dawn of the Catholic Rtvival (London, 1900). 

Edwin Burton. 

Erthal, Franz Ludwig von, Prince-Bishop of 
Wurzburg and Bamberg, b. at Lohr on the Main, 16 
iSeptember, 1730; d. at Wurzburg, 16 February, 1795. 
After studying theology at Mainz, Wurzburg, and 
Rome, and jurisprudence at Vienna he l>ecame presi- 
dent of the secular Government of Wiirzburg in 1762. 
When he was sent in 1768 as Ambassador to Vienna 
to get the imperial investiture for Adam Friedrich, 
(bunt von Seinsheim, the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg, 
Emi)en)r Joseph II made him imperial prUy coun- 
cillor and inspector of the Imperial (Jhamber (Supreme 
(’ourt of the empire) at Wetzlar. In 1776 he took part 
as imperial commissioner in the Diet of Ratisbon. He 
succeeded Adam F riedrich as Prince-Bishop of Wurz- 
burg, 18 March, 1779, and as Prince-Bishop of Bam- 
berg on the following 12 April. His rule was a blessing 
for (bureh and State. Being himself deeply religious, 
he endeavoured to imbue his clergy and people with the 
spirit of true faith and piety. As far as tlie Church and 
his episcopal position permitted, he yielded to the 
rationalistic tendencies of the age, but was a stanch 
defender of papal rights against the adherents of 
Febronianism. As temporal ruler he never allowed 
personal considerations to outweigh the welfare of the 
people, and used his private nicans for the erection 
and improvement of charitable institutions. At Bam- 
l)erg he founded a hospital which at that time w'£w a 
model of its kind, and at Wurzburg he j^reatly im- 
proved and partly rebuilt the already existing hospital 
of St, Julius. He" improved the entire educational sys- 
tem. bettered the economic conditions of rural life and 
of the civil administration, and set the finances of hie 
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principalities on a firm basis. Von Erthal is the author 
of a work in German, refutixig the revolutionary prin- 
ciples of his age, which is entitled: **Ueber den herr- 
Bcnenden Geist dieser Zeiten imd fiber das Verhalten 
des rechtschaffenen Christen bei denselben” (Wfirz- 
burg, 1793). Some of his sermons were collected and 
published after his death (Bamberg 1797). 

Lextsohuh, Fram Ludtaig von Erthcd,FiXratbiachof von Bam-- 
berg und Wurzburg^ Herzog von Franken (Bamberc, 1894); 
Earlier biographies were written by Speenke (Whraburg, 
1826), Bernhard (Tubingen, 1852), Rothlauf (Bamberg, 
1865). M6LLBR (Passau, 1880). 

Michael Ott. 

Erthal, Friedrich Karl Joseph, Freiherr von, 
last Elector and Archbishop of Mainz, b. 3 Jan., 1719, 
at Mainz; d. 25 July, 1802, at Aschaffenburg. He 
was an unworthy brother of Franz Ludwig, the Prince- 
Bishop of Bamberg and Wfirzburg, received his educa- 
tion at Reims, held prebends in Bamberg and Mainz 
at an early age, became canon at the cathedral of 
Mainz in 1753, rector of the university in 1754, presi- 
dent of the Aulic Council in 1758, and custos of the 
cathedral in 1768. From 1769-1774 he was plenipo- 
tentiary of the Electorate of Mainz at the imperial 
court of Vienna. On 18 July, 1774, he succeeded the 
deceased von Breidbach-Bfirresheim as Elector and 
Archbishop of Mainz and eight days later as Prince- 
Bishop of Worms. He was ordained priest on 11 
Sept., 1774, and received episcopal coni^cration the 
following year on 14 May. At the beginning of his 
rei^ it appeared as if he would try to stem the tide of 
rationalism which had swept over the C^hurch of 
Mainz during the weak nile of von Breidbach-Bur- 
resheim. One of his first acts as bishop was the dis- 
missal of the free-thinking councillors of his prede- 
cessor. Soon, however, he became one of the most 
notable supporters of free-thought in theology and of 
Febronianism in the government of the (’hurch. 
George Ffirster, a Protestant, became his librarian and 
William Heinse, another Protestant, and author of the 
the lascivious romance '^Ardinghello’^, was his official 
reader. Erthal suppressed the Carthusian monastery 
and two nunneries at Mainz and used their revenues to 
meet the expenses of the university, in which he ap- 
pointed numerous Protestants and free-thinkers as 
professors. Notorious unbelievers such as Anthony 
Blau and others were invited to the university in 1784 
to supplant the Jesuits in the faculty of theology. 

As a spiritual ruler, Erthal was guided by the prin- 
ciples of Febronianism. In union with the Arch- 
bishops Max Franz of Cologne, Clemens Wenzeslaus 
of Trier, and Hieronymus Joseph of Salzburg he con- 
voked the Congress of Ems at which twenty-three 
antipapal articles, known as the ** Punctation of Eras'', 
were drawn up and signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the four archbishops on 25 August, 1786. The pur- 
pose of the Punctation was to lower the papal dignity 
to a merely honorary primacy and to maice the pope a 
primus inter pareSy with practically no authority over 
the territories of the archbishops. In order to in- 
crease his^litical influence he joined (25 October, 
1785) the Confederation of Princes which was estal^ 
lished by King Frederick the Great. In 1787 he ap- 
parently; receded from the schismatic position of the 
Punctation of Ems and applied to Rome for a renewal 
of his quinquennial faculties and for the approbation 
of his new coadiutor, Karl Theodor von Dalberg. 
Somewhat later, however, he resumed his opposition 
to papal authority and continued to adhere to the 
Punctation even after the other archbishops had re- 
jected it. His opposition was made futile by the rev- 
olutionary wars which raged in his electorate from 
1792-1801. By the treaty of Campo-Formio in 1797 
Erthal was deprived of his possessions west of the 
Rhine and by the Concordat of 1801 he lost also spirit- 
ual jurisdiction over that part of his diocese. The 
negotiations concerning the reimbursement of Erthal 


for the loss of his territory west of the Rhine were not 
yet completed when he died. 

Fuednbr, Ged&chtnwarede auf FrtedruA Karl Joeeph 
(Frankfort, 1802); BrCck, Die nttowUtat, Beatr^ungm im 
hath. Deutschland (Mainz. 1865); Idbu, Oeach. Kirche 

in Deutschland im neunzehnten Jahrh. (Miunz, 1M2), I, 9 sqq. 
et paasim; BockbnhbiMbr, Kurmairt tm Filratenbun^ (Mainz, 
1905)* Idem, Die Reatauratum der Matnzer Hochachule 
(Mainz, 1885); HESsm^Erzbischide von Moinz (Mainz, 1879), 
327 sqq.; Sbnnbb. Der Dom zu Mainz (Mainz, 1827), III, 230 

Michael Ott. 

Erwin of Steinbach, one of the architects of the 
Strasburg cathedral, date of birth imknown; d. at 
Strasburg, 17 January, 1318. According to a tradition 
which arose in a later age he was called Erwin of Stein- 
bach, and a monument has been erected to him in the 
village of Steinbach near Baden-Baden. Two of his 
sons, Erwin and Johannes, after them his ^andson 
Gerlach, from 1341-71 and, up to 1382, anotW scion 
of the family named Kuntze, were also superintending 
architects. Hence they were heads of the Strasburg 
guild of stone-masons, the influence of which extended 
as far as Bavaria, Austria, and the borders of Italy. 
No written account exists as to the training for his 
work which the elder Erwin received. It must, how- 
ever, be taken for wanted that he had proved his 
abilities as a master^uilder in other places before he 
was entru8te<i with the construction of the facade of 
tiie cathedral of Strasburg about the year 1277. His 
work on the cathedral wiow's the influence of the 
French Gothic. When Erwin took charge of the con- 
struction the cathedral was completed except the 
porch of the tower, and reflected in its parts the devel- 
opment of architectural styles from the first quarter of 
the eleventh century. As a matter of fact, the west 
front was now built by three masters, of whom one was 
Erw'in. At the same time a part of the nave that had 
been badly damaged by fire in 1298 had to be repaired. 
Three plans of the facade are still in existence; accord- 
ing to I)ehio the best desim belongs to Erwin, to whom 
it is customary to aserme the entire construction. 
Eichborn, it is true, has tried to prove that Erwin 
drew the weakest of the three plans. In any case the 
three master-architects by their joint work deserve tlie 
praise that, especially since Goethe, has been assigned 
to Erwin alone; they are not responsible, however, for 
the ungraceful central screen of the third story be- 
tween the towers, nor for the pinnacle of the north 
tower. This front offers a happy combination of hori- 
zontal members in the French style with the German 
OTinciple of daring height. The rose-window’, also 
French in design and placed in the central one of the 
nine fields, gives a welcome point of rest to the eve. 
The somewhat peculiar ornamentation consists of a 
double tracery of bars and geometrical designs which 
covers the facade like a net dividing and filling the 
large surfaces. By the novelty and flie daring of the 
new style the individual meml^rs of this facade are in 
marked contrast to the older parts of the building; the 
front, moreover, is connected directly with the b<xly of 
the cathedral. The ornamental sculpture of the build- 
ing, which is richer than that ordinarily found in Ger- 
man cathedrals, is attributed to Erwin's workshop, 
from which came also the monument to Conrad of 
Lichtenbe^ in the chapel of St. John. In this chapel 
the early Gothic forms correspond to the carving in 
the chapter-hall. Erwin's last work was the construc- 
tion of the beautiful chapel of the Blessed Virgin. The 
legend of the woman sculptor, Savina, who, it is as- 
wrted, was a daughter of Erwin, rests on a mistaken 
mterpretation of the words of a scroll. The inscrip- 
tions referring to Erwin^ which along with tradition 
aro our only sources of information, have also given 
nse to various doubts. 

^ deuiaehen Kunal im Elaaaa (Leip- 
SL* L Supplement; Idem, Rep^orium fUr Aunat- 
^eevuchaft I; Krauh, iMd.: Idem in Kunatchronik, 

Ai, Idem, Kunat und AHertum in Elaaaa-L^ringen (1877); 
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LairaonuH, 8Ura»9burg (Bielefeld, 1903); Dmiio, Kirchliche 
Baukunat dea Abmdlanda (1892-lMl). q Gibtmann 

Xr3rthra, a titular aee in Asia Minor. According to 
l^nd the city was founded by colonists from Crete. 
The name must have been derived' from the red stone 
common in the country. Ruled by kings at first, the 
city passed through periods of oligarchv and democ- 
racy, became tributary to Croesus and Cyrus, sub- 
mitted to Athens, then to Sparta, and finally obtained 
independence. After Alexander, it had various masters 
until 191 B. c., when it took sides with the Romans, 
though still preserving its autonomy. Finally it was 
incorporated with the province of Asia. Erythrae was 
famous for its Sibyl Herophile and its temples of Her- 
cules, Athena Polias, etc. At an early date it ^came a 
sufiragan of Ephesus; to the bishops mentioned by 
Lequien (Or. enrist., I, 727): Eutychius (431), Dra- 
contius (451), Theoctistus (553), Eustathius (787), 
Arsaphius (8^), maybe added Michael in 1229 (Revue 
des Etudes grecques, VII, 80). By the sixteenth cen- 
tury the see had disappeared, together with the city 
ana its port. A new village has arisen on its site, Litri 

or Ritnri, not far 

from Tshesm^, in the I 
vilayet of Aidin or 1 
Smyrna. The ruins 
include walls which 
are about three miles 
in circuit, a theatre, 
aqueducts, columns, 
and a Byzantine for- 
tress. 

Tkxirr, Aaie Mtneure, 

366-369; Lamprecht, Dc 
rebua Eryihrtrorum pub- 
heta (BerUii. 1 H 71 ); CTub- 
Lt.R, Eru(kra> (Berlin, 

1892 ); Bukrchxer in 
Pauly-Wishowa, Beal- 
Encuc<, H. V.; Smith, Diet 
of Or, and Horn. Oeog 
(Ixmdon, 1878 ), I, 850 - 
52 
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Xriemm (Theo- 
DOSiopoLis), Diocese 
OF (Ekzerumiensis 
Armeniorum). The 

nati\e name, Jacob Being Blessed by xbaac F«oii 

(Gr. KopiywTif; Arab. Raphael, Vatican Logfde , Bsap (1K^, hairy), 

Kalikclah),is still used the eldest son of Isaac 

by the Armenians. The kings of Armenia established and Rebecca, the twin-brother of Jacob. The struggle 
here their summer residence. Later Garin fell into the of the two brothers, when still within Rebecca ^s wonib, 
power of the Byzantines, who named it Theodosiopo- was prophetic of the lifelong opposition, deepening 
fis (415), under which title it Ls still a Latin titular see. at times into hatred, which marked the relations be- 
lt became then a Greek bishopric, suffragan to Caes- tween Esau and Jacob (Gen., xxv, 22 sq.). E^u, 
area of Cappadocia. Three bi^ops are known at this who came forth first, when grown up, became a skilful 
period, Peter (448), Manasses (451), and another Peter hunter, and was much loved by Isaac, who ate of his 
(5^). (See I^uien, Or. Christ., I, 437.) This eccle- hunting (Gen., xxv, 24-28). “Coming faint out of 
siastical situation lasted at least until the ninth cen- the field and much moved by the sight and savour 
tury. In the eleventh century, owing to a confusion of the pottage boiled by his brother, Esau said to 
witn another Theodosiopolis in Mesopotamia, the see Jacob, “Give me of this r^ pottage". No doubt 
passed under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Anti- already informed as to the import of the oracle re- 
och. From 622 to 633, a great council, which brought vealed to Rebecca, Jacob was quick to draw advan- 
about a temporary imion of the Armenian and Greek tage from the greed of his famished brother. Con- 



it under the hegemony of Persia until 1514, when it 
passed again to the Osmanlis. In 1828 and 1878 it 
was occupied by the Russians. In 1859 it was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Erzerum is built at an altitude of over six thousand 
feet on a hill, which is surrounded by mountains of 
some ten thousand feet in height. The climate is 
healthful, but rigorous. Winter lasts eight and sum- 
mer only four months. The Western Euphrates (Kara 
8u) is about four mUes from the city. Garin is the capi- 
tal of a vilayet and has a population of about 40,000, 
of whom 27,000 are Turks, the rest Armenians, Greeks, 
and a few Europeans (about 900 Catholics, mostly Ar- 
menians). The city is divided into three parts: the 
citadel, near the centre of the city, the city proper 
surrounded by a double wall, and four suburbs. There 
are 65 mosques, many churches, and several large 
bazaars. The chief industries are blacksmiths' and 
coppersmiths’ work. Besides the Greek metropolitan, 
still subject to the Patriarch of Antioch, Gregorian and 
Catholic Armenian bishops reside at Erzerum. The 
Diocese of Theodosiopolis (Erzerum) was re-established 
in 1850 and on 10 July, 1883 , divided into the Dioceses 

of Erzerum and 

Mush. The former 
diocese has (1909) 
10,000 faithful, 38 
priests, 30 parishes, 
66 churches or 
chapels, a seminary, 
19 schools with about 
1000 pupils, and a 
hospital. Armenian 
Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception 
have a monastery. 
Two Capuchins con- 
duct the Latin mis- 
sion. 

Curzon, a Year of Rr- 
zeroum (Ijondon, 1854 ); 
MiLLiNGEN, Im Turquie 

soon Abd^ul~Az%z ( 1868 ), 
ch xvi; CuiNET, La Tur- 
quie d^Aaie (Pans, 1892 ), 
1, 180 - 191 ; Miaatonea 
catholicfe (Rome, 1907 ), 
7 53; Weber, 

Ktrcha in Armenren 
(Freiburg, 1903 ), 386 . 

S. VailhI:. 


Jacob Being Buessed by Isaac 
Raphael, Vatican Loggie 


passed under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Anti- 
och. From 622 to 633, a great council, which brought 
about a temporaiy imion of the Armenian and Greek 
Churches, was held at Garin ; the Emperor Heraclius 
attended with the Armenian and Greek patriarchs and 


many bisho] 
132). In 12( 


m of both Churches (Hefele, III, 73, 
1 the city was plundered by the Seljuk 


132). In 1201 the city was plundered by tne JseijuK 
Turks, who named it Erzerum, which appears to mean 
“the country of the Romans", that is to say of the 
Greeks, though some think that the name is a corrup- 
tion of Arsen er-Roum, Arzen beii^ an ancient Ar- 
menian city in the neighbourhood. Erzerum was cap- 
tured in 1214 by the sultans of Iconium, in 1387 by 
Timur-Leng, in 1400 by the Osmanli Turks. In 1430 
it fell into the power of local dynasties, which held 


senting to the condition imposed, Esau not only ex- 
change his first birthright for the red pottage, but 
even confirmed the sale by an oath, saying, “ Lo, 1 die ; 

what will the first birthright avail me? And so 

taking bread and the pottage of lentils, he ate, and 
drank, and went his way; making little account of 
having sold his first birthright" (Gen., xxv, 29-31). 
That this transaction was widely known is justly in- 
ferred from the very name (Edom, red), which, though 
rarely given to Esau himself, is almost universally ap- 
plied to his descendants. “ Esau, being forty ye^s 
old, married wives, Judith, the daughter of Been the 
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Hethite, and Basemath the dau^ter of Elon of the 
same place” (Gen., xxvi, 34). This selection of 
Chanaanite wives, who “both offended the mind of 
Isaac and Rebecca” (Gen., xxvi, 35), seemed to have 
•caused peculiar suffering to Rebecca, who, speaking 
with her husband, declared, “ I am weary of my life 
because of the dai^hters of Heth: if Jacob take a wife 
•of the stock of this land, I choose not to live” (Gen., 
xxvih 46). Old and with eyes so dim he could not 
see, Isaac ordered Esau to take quiver and bow, so 
that after having prepared a savourv dish with the 
fruit of his hunting, he might receive the parting bless- 
ing, belonging to the eldest son. Esau, yielding 
ready obedience, went “ into the field to fulfil his fath- 
er's commandment”. (Gen., xxvii, 1-5.) Mean- 
while, clothed with the very good garments of his 
older brother, with hands and neck so carefully cov- 
ered under the tender hides of the kids as to resemble 
the hairy skin of Esau, Jacob, following in eveiy de- 
tail the advice of Rebecca, knelt before Isaac, offered 
the savoury dish, and begged and obtained the coveted 
blessing. Great then was the astonishment, and 
genuine the indignation, of the disappointed Esau, 
who “roared out with a great cry”, on hearing the de- 
ceived Isaac declare, “ thy brother came deceitfully 
and got thy blessing”. Though sympathizing with 
his grief-stricken son, Isaac, realizing more fully the 
import of the oracle communicated to Rebecca, felt 
impelled to add : “ I have blessed him, and he shall be 
blessed”; “I have appointed him thy lord, and have 
made all his brethren his servants”. (Gen., xxvii, 6- 
37.) The restraining influence of the father's pres- 
ence is admirably portrayed in the few words uttered 
by Esau: “the days will come of the mourning of ray 
father, and I will kill my brother Jacob” (Gen., xxvii, 
41). That this exclamation revealed a deep-seated 
urpose, the evident anxiety of Rebecca, the hasty 
ight of Jacob to Haran, and his long stay with his 
uncle Laban, clearly demonstrated. (Gen., xxvii, 
42-xxxi, 38.) Indeed, even after a self-imposed exile 
of twenty years, the carefully instructed messengers 
sent to Esau in the land of Seir (Gen., xxxii, 3) and the 
strategic division of his household and flocks into two 
companies clearly indicate Jacob’s abiding sense of 
•distrust (Gen., xxxii, 4-8). 

After extending a cordial welcome to his returning 
brother, Esau parted from Jacob and “returned, that 
day, the way that he came, to Seir” (Gen., xxxiii, 
1-16), where he and his descendants became exceed- 
ingly rich (Gen., xxxvi, 1-8). The very name Edom- 
ite, given to the descendants of Esau (Edom), has 
served to perpetuate the remembrance of the circum- 
stances attending Esau’s birth and the sale of his first 
birthright. From the noteworthy preference of 
Jacob to Esau (Gen., xxv, 22 sq.), St. Paul (Rom., ix, 
4-16) shows that in the mystery of election and grace 
God is bound to no particular nation and is influenced 
by no prerogative oi birth or antecedent merit. When 
Isaac, old and full of days, had died, we find Esau 
with Jacob at Hebron, there to bury their father in the 
cave of Machpelah (Gen., xxxv, 28-29). 

Palis in Vig,, Diet, de la Bible, s. v.; Cowan in Hastings, 
Diet, of the Bible, s. v.; Dods, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (Lon- 
don. 1880 ). 

Daniel P. Duffy. 

Each (Eschius), Nicolaus Van, a famous mystical 
theologian, b. in Oisterwijk near Hertogenbosch (Bois- 
le-Duc), Holland, in 1507 ; d. 19 July, 1578. After finish- 
ing his classical studies in the school of the Hierony- 
mites, he studied philosophy, theology, and canon law 
At Louvain, but refused to take his doctor’s degree. In 
1530 he was ordained priest, and then settled in Cologne 
in order to devote himself to higher studies and the prac- 
tice of Christian perfection. At the same time he be- 
<5ame the private tutor of a number of young men, 
mainly university students. Blessed Peter Canisi us and 
Lawrence Surius are the most celebrated of his pupils. 


In Cologne, too, he contracted a close friendship with 
several members of the Carthusian Order, among 
whom Johann Landsberger, Gerhard Hamontanus, and 
Theodorich and Bruno Loher are worthy of special men- 
tion Though his feeble health did not allow him to 
become a member of the order, he lived in the monas- 
tery for a time at least, and followed its rule of life as 
clorely as possible. In 1538 Nicolaus was appointed 
pastor of the B6guinage at Diest; after a year he sur- 
rendered his charge for a time, but took it up again 
with such success that after his death he was com- 
monly spoken of as the saintly Father Eschius. He 
was also instrumental in founding several diocesan 
seminaries according to the rules laid down by the 
Council of Trent. Among his literary works the fol- 
lowing are worthy of note: “Introductio in vitam in- 
troversam”, which is really an introduction to a new 
edition of the “Templum animse” (Antweip, 1563 
etc.); “Exercitiatheofogiffimystica), seuexercitiaqme- 
dam pia, quaj compendio hominem ad vitam perfec- 
tam instituendam juvare possunt” (Antwerp, 1563L 

HuiiTRR, Nomenclator (Innsbruok, 1802); HEKMt::Bin Kirch- 
erdextkon (Freiburg, 1886), 1\\ 888. 

A. J. Maas. 

Eschatology, that branch of systematic theology 
which deals with the doctrines of the last things (tA 
ifl-xara). The Greek title is of comparatively recent 
introduction, but in modern usage it has largely sup- 
planted its Latin equivalent De Nommmis. As the 
numerous doctrinal subjects belonging to this section 
of theology will be treated ex ^rrojesso under their sev- 
eral proper titles, it is proposed in this article merely 
to take such a view of the whole field as will serve to 
indicate the place of eschatology in the general frame- 
work of religion, explain its subject-matter and the 
outlines of its content in the various religions of man- 
kind, and illustrate by comparison the superiority of 
Christian eschatological teaching. 

As a preliminary indication of the subject-matter, a 
distinction may be made between the eschatology of 
the individual and that of the race and the universe at 
large. The former, setting out from the doctrine of 
personal immortality, or at least of survival in some 
form after death, seeks to ascertain the fate or condi- 
tion, temporary or eternal, of individual souls, and 
how far the issues of the future depend on the present 
life. The latter deals with events like the resurrec- 
tion ami the general jud^ent, in which, according to 
Christian Revelation, all men will participate, and 
with the signs and portents in the moral and physical 
order that are to precede and accompany those events. 
Both aspects — the individual and the universal — be- 
long to the adetjuate concept of eschatology; but it is 
only in Christian teaching that lx>th receive due and 
proportionate recognition. Jewish eschatology only 
attained its completion in the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles; while in ethnic religions eschatology 
seldom rose above the individual view, and even then 
was often so vague, and so little bound up with any 
adequate notion of Divine justice and of moral retribu- 
tion, that it barely deserves to be ranked as religious 
teaching. 

I. Ethnic Eschatologieh. — (1) Even among the 
lower-Hsavage and barbarian — races the universality 
of religious beliefs, including belief in some kind of ex- 
istence after death, is very generally admitted by 
modem anthropologists. Borne exceptions, it is true, 
have been claimed to exist ; but on closer scrutiny the 
evidence for this claim has broken down in so many 
cases that we are justified in presuming against any 
exception. Among the lower races tne truth and 
purity of eschatolo^cal beliefs vary, as a rule, with the 
purity of the idea of God and of the moral ^andards 
that prevail. Borne savages seem to limit existence 
after death to the good (with extinction for the 
wicked), as the Nicaraguas, or to men of rank, as the 
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Tongas; while the Greenlanders, New Guinea negroes, 
and others seem to hold the possibility of a second 
death, in the other world or on the way to it. The 
next world itself is variously located— on the earth, in 
the skies, in the sun or moon — but most commonly 
under the earth; while the life led there is conceived 
either as a dull and shadowy and more or less im^tent 
existence, or as an active continuation in a hi^er or 
idealized form of the pursuits and pleasures of earthly 
life. In most savage relimons there is no very high or 
definite doctrine of moral retribution after death; but 
it is onlv in the case of a few of the most degituied 
races, whose condition is admittedly the result of de- 
^neration, that the notion of retribution is claimed to 
be altogether wanting. Sometimes mere physical 
prowess, as bravery or skill in the hunt or in war, takes 
the place of a stnctly ethical standard; but, on the 
other hand, some savage religions contain unexpect- 
edly clear and elevated ideas of many primary moral 
duties. 

(2) Coming to the higher or civilized races, we shall 
glance briefly at the eschatology of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian, Egyptian, Indian, Persian, ancl Greek 
religions. Confucianism can hardly be said to have 
an eschatology, except the very indefinite belief in- 
volved in the worship of ancestors, whose happiness 
was held to depend on the conduct of their living de- 
scendants. Mohammedan eschatology contains noth- 
ing distinctive except the glorification of barbaric sen- 
suality. 

(a) Babylonian and Assj^an , — In the ancient Baby- 
lonian reli^on (with which the Assyrian is substan- 
tially identical) eschatology never attained, in the his- 
torical period, any high degree of development. Ret- 
ribution is confined almost, if not quite, entirely to 
the present life, virtue being reward^ by the Divine 
bestowal of strength, prosperity, long life, numerous 
oflspring, and the like, and wickedness punished by 
contrary temporal calamities. Yet the existence of 
an hereafter is believed in. A kind of semi-material 

host, or shade, or double {ekimmu)^ survives the 

eath of the body, and when the body is buried (or, 
less commonly, cremated) the ghost descends to the 
underworld to join the company of the departed. In 
the “ Lay of Ishtar^' this underworld, to which she de- 
scended in search of her deceased lover and of the 
“w'aters of life'', is described in gloomy colours; and 
the same is true of the other descriptions we possess. 
It is the ‘*pit", the “land of no return", the “house of 
darkness' , the “place where dust is their bread, and 
their fgod is mud"; and it is infested with demons, 
who, at least in Ish tar's case, are empowered to inflict 
various chastisements for sins committed in the upper 
world. 

Though Ishtar’s case is held by some to be typi- 
cal in this respect, there is otherwise no clear indi- 
cation of a doctrine of moral penalties for the wicked, 
and no promise of rewards for the good. Good and 
bad are involved in a common dismiu fate. The loca- 
tion of the remon of the dead is a subject of contro- 
versy among Assyriologists, while the suggestion of a 
brighter hope in the form of a resurrection (or rather 
of a return to earth) from the dead, which some would 
infer from the belief in the “waters of life" and from 
references to Marduk. or Merodach, as “one who 
brings the dead to life", is an extremely doubtful 
conjecture. On the whole there is nothing hopeful or 
satisfying in the eschatology of this ancient religion. 

(b) Egyptian , — On the other hand, in the Eg^tian 
relimon, which for antiquity competes with th^aby- 
lonian, we meet with a highly developed and compara- 
tively elevated eschatology. Living aside such diffi- 
cult questions as the relative priority and influence of 
different, and even conflicting, elements in the Egyp- 
tian religion, it will suffice for the present purpose to 
refer to what is most prominent in E^tian eschatol- 
ogy taken at its hipest and best. In the first place, 

V.— 34 


then, life in its fullness, tmending life with Osiris, the 
sun-god, who journeys daily throu^ the underworid, 
even identification with the god, with the ri^t to be 
called by his name, is what the pious Egyptian looked 
forward to as the ultimate goal after death. The de- 
parted are habitually callecfthe “living"; the coffin is 
the “chest of the living", and the tomb the “lord of 
life". It is not merely the disembodied spirit, 
the soul as we understand it, that continues to live, 
but the soul with certain bodily or^ns and functions 
suited to the conditions of the new ufe. In the elabo- 
rate anthropology which underlies Egyptian eschatol- 
ogy, and which we find it hard to understand, several 
constituents of the human person are distinguished, 
the most important of which is the KA^ a kind of semi- 
material double: and to the justified who pass the 
judgment after death the use of these several constit- 
uents, i^parated by death, is restored. 

This judgment which each imdergoes is described in 
detail in chapter exxv of the Book of the Dead. The 
examination covers a great variety of personal, social, 
and religious duties and observances; the d^ased 
must be able to deny his guilt in regara to forty-two 
great categories of sms, and his heart (the symbol of 
conscien^ and morality) must stand the test of being 
weighed in the balance against the image of Mafit, goo- 
dess of truth or justice. But the new life that begins 
after a favourable judgment is not at first any better 
or more spiritual than life on earth. The justified is 
still a wayfarer with a long and difficult journey to ac- 
complish before he reaches bliss and security in the 
fertile fields of Aalu. On this journey he is exposed 
to a variety of disasters, for the avoidance of which he 
depends on the use of his revivified powers and on the 
knowledge he has gained in life of the directions and 
magical charms recorded in the Book of the Dead, and 
also, and perhaps most of all, on the aids provided by 
surviving friends on earth. It is they who secure the 
preservation of his corpse that he may return and use 
it, who provide an indestructible tomb as a home or 
shelter for his Ki, who supply food and drink for his 
sustenance, offer up prayers and sacrifices for his bene- 
fit, and aid his memory by inscribing on the walls of 
the tomb, or writing on rolls of papyrus enclosed in the 
wrapping of the mummy, chapters from the Book of 
the Dead. It does not, indeed, appear that the dead 
were ever supposed to reach a state m which they were 
independent of these earthly aids. At any rate they 
were always considered free to revisit the earthly 
tomb, and in making the journey to and fro the blessed 
had the power of transforming themselves at will into 
various animal-shapes. It was this belief which, at 
the degenerate sta^ at which he encountered it, 
Herodotus mistook mr the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. It should be added that the identifica- 
tion of the blessed with Osiris (“Osiris N. N." is a 
usual form of inscription) did not, at least in the earlier 
and higher sta^ of Egyptian religion, imply pantheis- 
tic absorption in the deity or the loss of individual per- 
sonality. Regarding the fate of those who fail in the 
judgment after death, or succumb in the second proba- 
tion, Egyptian eschatology is less definite in its teach- 
ing. “S^nd death" and other expressions applied 
to them might seem to suggest annihilation ; but it is 
sufficiently clear from the evidence as a whole that 
continued existence in a condition of darkness and 
misery was believed to be their portion. And as there 
were degrees in the happiness of the blessed, so also in 
the punishment of the lost (see Book of the Dead, tr. 
Bud^, London, 1901). 

(c) Indian , — In the Vedic, the earliest historical 
form of the Indian rel^on, eschatological belief is 
simpler and purer than in the Brahministic and Bud- 
dhistic forms that succeeded it. Individual immor- 



the good and the wicked. The good dwell in a realm 
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of share in the feasts of the gods ; the wicked 

are banished* to a place of ''nethermost darkness". 
Already, however, in the later Vedas, where these be- 
liefs find developed expression, retribution begins io 
be ruled more by ceremonial observances than by 
strictly moral tests. On the other hand, there is no 
trace as yet of the dreary doctrine of transmigration, 
but critics profess to discover the germs of later pan- 
theism. 


In Brahminism (q. v.) retribution gains in promi- 
nence and severity, out becomes hopelessly involved 
in transmimtion, and is made more and more de- 
pendent eimer on sacrificial observances or on theo- 
Bophical knowledge. Though after death there are 
numerous heavens and hells for the reward and pun- 
ishment of every degree of merit and demerit, tnese 
are not final states, but only so many preludes to fu^ 
ther rebirths in higher or lower forms. Pantheistic 
absorption in Brahma, the world-soul and onlv reality, 
with the consequent extinction of individual person- 
ality-^this is the only final solution of the problem of 
existence, the only salvation to which man mav ulti- 
mately look forward. But it is a salvation which only 
a few may hope to reach after the present life, the few 
who have acquired a perfect knowled^ of Brahma. 
The bulk of men who cannot rise to this high philo- 
sophic wisdom may succeed, by means of sacrificial 
observances, in fining a temporary heaven, but they 
are destined to further births and deaths. 


Buddhist eschatolo^ still further develops and 
modifies the philosophical side of the Brahministic 
doctrine of salvation, and culminates in what is, 
strictly speaking, the negation of eschatology and of 
all theology — a relimon without a God, and a lofty 
moral code without nope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment hereafter. Existence itself, or at least individ- 
ual existence, is the primary evil; and the craving for 
existence, with the many forms of desire it begets, is 
the source of all the misery in which life is inextricably 
involved. Salvation, or the state of Nirvana, is to be 
attained by the utter extinction of every kind of de- 
sire ; and this is possible by knowledge — not the knowl- 
edge of God or the soul, as in Brahminism, but the 
purely philosophical knowledge of the real truth of 
things. For all who do not reach this state of philo- 
sophic enlightenment or who fail to live up to its re- 
quirements — ^that is to say for the vast bulk of man- 
kind — there is nothing in prospect save a dreary cycle 
of deaths and rebirths with intercalated heavens and 
hells; and in Buddhism this doctrine takes on a still 
more dread and inexorable character than in pre- 
Buddhistic Brahminism. (See Buddhism.) 

(d) Persian . — In the ancient Persian religion (Zoro- 
astrianism, Mazdaism, Parseeism) we meet with what 
is perhaps, in its better elements, the highest t\^ of 
ethnic eschatology. But as we know it in the Parsee 
literature, it contains elements that were probably tK>r- 
rowed from other religions; and as some of this litera- 
ture is certainly post-Christian, the possibility of Jew- 
ish and even Christian ideas having influenced the 
later eschatological developments is not to be lost sight 
of. The radical defect of the Persian religion was its 
dualistic conception of deity. The physical and 
moral world is the theatre of a perpetual conflict he- 
tw^n Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd), the good, and Angra- 
Mainyu (Ahriman), the evil, principle, co-creators of 
the universe and of man. ^ Yet the evil principle is not 
eternal ex parte post; he will finally be vanquished and 
exterminated. A pure monotheistic Providence 
promises at times to rg^laoe dualism, but never quite 
succeeds — ^the latest effort in this direction being the 
belief in Zvran Akarana, or Boundless Time, as the 
supreme deity above both Ahriman and Ormuzd. 
Morality has its sanction not merely in future retribu- 
tion, but in the present assurance that every good and 

g ious deed is a victory for the cause of Ahura Mazda; 
ut the call to the individual to be active in this cause, 


e; 


though vigorous and definite enough, is never quite 
free from ritud and ceremonial conditions, and as 
time goes on becomes more and more complicated by 
these observances, especially by the laws of purity. 
Certain elements are holy (fire, ec^h, water), certain 
others unholy or impure (dead bodies, the breath, and 
all that leaves the body, etc.) ; and to defile oneself or 
the holy elements by contact with the impure is one of 
the deadliest sins. Consequently corpses could not 
be buried or cremated, and were accordingly exposed 
on platforms erected for the purpose, so that birds 
of prey might devour them. When the soul leaves 
the body it has to cross the bridge of Chinvat (or 
Kinvad), the bridge of the Gatherer, or Accountant. 
For three days good and evil spirits contend for the 
possession of the soul, after which the ^reckoning is 
taken, and the just man is rejoiced by the apparition, 
in the form of a fair maiden, of his good deeds, words, 
and thoughts, and passes over safely to a paradise of 
bliss; while the wicked man is confronted by a hideous 
apparition of his evil deeds, and is dragg^ down to 
hell. If the judgment is neutral the soifl is reserved 
in an intermediate state (so at least in the Pahlavi 
books) till the decision at the last day. The devel- 
oped conception of the last days, as it aii^ars in the 
later literature, has certain remarkable affinities with 
Jewish Messianic and millennial expectations. A 
time during which Ahriman will gain the ascendancy 
is to be followed by two millennia periods, in each of 
which a great prophet will appear to herald the com- 
ing of Soshyant (or Sosioch), the Conqueror and 
Judge, who will raise the dead to life. The resurrec- 
tion will occupy fifty-seven years and will be followed 
by the general judgment, the separation of the good 
from the wicked, and the passing of both through a 
urgatorial fire, ^ntle for the just, terrible for sinners, 
ut leading to the restoration of all. Next will follow 
the final combat between the good and the evil spirits, 
in which the latter will perish, all except Ahriman ana 
the seipent Azhi, whose destruction is reserved to 
Ahura Mazda and Scraosha, the priest-god. And last 
of all hell itself will be pur^, and the earth renewed 
by purifying fire. 

(e) Greek . — Greek eschatoloCT as reflected in the 
Homeric poems remains at a low level. It is only 
very vaguely retributive and is altogether cheerless in 
its outlook. Life on earth, for all its shortcomings, is 
the highest good for men, and death the worst of evils. 
Yet death is not extinction. The survives — not 

the purely spiritual soul of later Greek and Christian 
thought, but an attenuated, semi-material ghost, or 
shade, or ima^, of the earthly man; and the life of 
this shade in tne underworld is a dull, impoverished, 
almost functionless existence. Nor is there any dis- 
tinction of fates either by way of happiness or of 
misery in Hades. The judicial office of Minos is illu- 
sory, and has nothing to do with earthly conduct; and 
there is only one allusion to the Furies suggestive of 
their activity among the dead (Iliad. XlAr 268 - 60 ). 
Tartarus, the lower hell, is reserved for a few special 
rebels a^inst the gods, and the El^sian Fields for a 
few special favourites cnosen by divine caprice. 

In later Greek thought touching the future life 
there are notable advances beyond tne Homeric stape, 
but it is doubtful whether the average popular faith 
ever reached a much higher level. Among early phil- 
osophers Anaxagoras contributes to the notion of a 
purely spiritual soul; but a more directly religious 
contnbution is made by the Eleusinian and Oiphic 
Mysteries, to the influence of which in bri^tening 
and moralizing the hope of a future life we have the 
concurrent witness of philosophers, poets, and histo- 
rians. In the Eleusinian Mysteries there seems to 
have been no definite doctrinal teachix^— merely the 
promise or assurance for the initiated of the fullness of 
life hmafter. With the Orphic, on the other hand, 
the divme origin and pre-existenoe of the sold, for 
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which the body is but a temporary prison, and the 
doctrine of a retributive transmimtion are more or 
less closely associated. It is harof to say how far the 
common belief of the people was influenced by these 
mysteries, but in poetical and philosophical literature 
their influence is unmistakable. This is seen especially 
in Pindar amoi^ the poets, and in Plato among the 
philosophers. Pindar has a definite promise of a 
mture life of bliss for the good or the initiated, and 
not merely for a few, but for all. Even for the wicked 
who descend to Hades there is hope; having purged 
their wickedness they obtain rebirth on earth, and if, 
during three successive existences, they prove them- 
selves worthy of the boon, they will finally attain to 
happiness in the Isles of the Hlest. Though Platons 
teaching is vitiated by the doctrine of pre-existence, 
metempsychosis, and other serious errors, it repre- 
sents the highest achievement of pagan philosophic 
speculation on the subject of the future life. Tlie 
ciivine dignity, spirituality, and essential immortality 
of the soul being established, the issues of the future 
for every soul are made clearly dependent on its moral 
conduct in the present life in the body. There is a 
divine Judgment after death, a heaven, a hell, and an 
intermediate state for penance and purification ; and 
rewards and punishments are graduated according to 
the merits and demerits of each. The incurably 
wicked are condemned to everlasting punishment in 
Tartarus ; the less wicked or indifferent go also to Tar- 
tarus or to the Acherusian Lake, but only for a time; 
those eminent for modness go to a happy home, the 
highest reward of all being for those who have purified 
themselves by philosophy. 

From the foregoing sketch we are able to judge both 
of the merits ana defects of ethnic systems of eschatol- 
ogy. Their merits are perhaps enhanced when they 
are presented, as above, in isolation from the other 
features of the relimons to which they l)elonged. Yet 
their defects are obvious enough ; and even those of 
them that were best and most promising turned out, 
historically, to be failures. The precious elements of 
eschatological truth contained in tne E^p^ptian religion 
were associated with error and superstition, and were 
unable to save the religion from sinking to the state of 
utter de^neration in which it is found at the approach 
of the (Kristian Era. Similarly, the still ricner and 
more profound eschatology of the Persian religion, 
vitiated by dualism and other corrupting influences, 
failed to realize the promise it contained, and has sur- 
vived only as a ruin in modem Parsec ism. Plato's 
speculati^^ teaching failed to influence in any notable 
degree the popular religion of the (Iraico-Roman 
world; it failed to convert even the philosophical few; 
and in the hands of those who did profess to adopt it, 
Platonism, uncorrectod by Christianity, ran to seed in 
Pantheism and other forms of error. 

11. Old-Testxment EsoHATOi^av. — Without go- 
ing into details either by way of exposition or of 
criticism, it will be sufficient to point out how Old- 
Testament eschatology compares with ethnic systems, 
and how, notwithstanding its deficiencies in point of 
clearness and completeness, it was not an unworthy 
preparation for the fullness of Christian Revelation. 

U) Old-Testament eschatology, even in its ^rliest 
and most imperfect form, shares in the distinctive 
character which belongs to O.-T. religion generally. 
In the first place, as a negative distinction, we note the 
entire absence of certain erroneous ide^ and tenden- 
cies that have a large place in ethnic religions. There 
is no j^ntheism or dualism, no doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence (Wisdom, viii, 17-20, does not necessarily imply 
this doctrine, as has sometimes been contended) or of 
metempsychosis: nor is there any trace, as might have 
been expected, of Egyptian ideas or practices. In the 
next place, on the positive side, the O. T. stands apart 
from ethnic religions in its doctrine of God, and of man 
in relation to G<xl. Its doctrine of God is pure and un- 


compromising monotheism; the universe is ruled by 
the wisdom, justice, and omnipotence of the one, true 
God. And man is created by God in His own image 
and likeness, and destined to relations of friendship 
and fellowship with Him. Here we have revealed in 
clear and definite terms the basal doctrines which are 
at the root of eschatological truth, and which, once 
they had taken hold of the life of a people, were bound, 
even without new additions to the revelation, to safe- 
guard the purity of an inadequate eschatology and to 
lead in time to richer and higher developments. 8uch 
additions and developments occur in O.-T. teaching; 
but before noticing them it is well to call attention to 
the two chief defects, or limitations, which attach to 
the earlier eschatolo^ and continue, by their persist- 
ence in popular beliw, to hinder more or less the cor- 
rect understanding and acceptance by the Jewish peo- 
ple as a whole of the highest eschatological utterances 
of their own inspired teachers. 

(2) The first of these defects is the silence of the 
earlier and of some of the later books on the subject of 
moral retribution after death, or at least the extreme 
vagueness of such passages in these books as might be 
understood to refer to this subject. Death w not 
extinction; but Sheol, the underworld of the dead, in 
early Hebrew thought is not very different from the 
Babylonian Ardlfi or the Homeric Hades, except that 
Jahve is God even there. It is a drea^ al^de in 
which all that is prized in life, including friendly inter- 
course with God, comes to an end without any definite 
promise of renewal. Dishonour, incurred in life or in 
death, clings to a man in Sheol, like the honour he may 
have won by a virtuous life on earth; but otherwise 
conditions in Sheol are not represented as retributive, 
except in the vaguest way. Not that a more definite 
retribution or the hope of renewal to a life of blessed- 
ness is formally denied and excluded ; it simply fails to 
find utterance in earlier O.-T. records. Religion is 
pre-eminently an affair of this life, and retribution 
works out here on earth. This idea, which to us seems 
so strange, must, to be fairly appreciated, be taken in 
conjunction with the national as opposed to the indi- 
vidual viewpoint [see under (3) of this section]; and 
allowance must also l>e made for its pedagogic value 
for a pieople like the early Hebrews. Christ Himself 
explains why Moses permitted divorce (‘'by reason of 
the hardness of your heart” — Matt., xix, 8); revela- 
tion and legislation had to be tempered to the capacity 
of a singularly practical and unimaginative people, 
who were more effectively confirmed in the worsnip 
and service of God by a vivid sense of His retributive 

E rovidence here on earth than they would have been 
y a higher and fuller doctrine of future immortality 
with its postponement of moral awards. Nor must 
we exaggerate the insufficiency of this early point of 
view. It gave a deep religious value and significance 
to every event of the present life, and raised morality 
above the narrow, utilitarian standpoint. Not worldly 
prosperity as such was the ideal of the pious Israel- 
ite, but prosperity bestowed by God as the gracious 
reward of fidelity in keeping His Commandments. 
Yet, when all has been said, the inadeouacy of this 
belief for the satisfaction of individual aspirations 
must be admitted ; and this inadequacy was bound to 
prove itself sooner or later in experience. Even the 
substitution of the national for tne individual stand- 
point could not indefinitely hinder this result. 

(3) The tendency to sink the individual in the na- 
tion and to treat the latter as the religious unit was 
one of the most marked characteristics of Hebrew 
faith. And this helped veiy much to support and 
prolong the other limitation just noticed, according to 
which retribution was looked for in this life. Deferred 
and disappointed personal hopes could be solaced by 
the thought of their present or future realization in the 
nation. It was only when the national calamities, 
culminating in the exile, hod shattered for a time the 
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people’s hope of a dorious theocratic kingdom that 
the eactotology of the individual became prominent; 
and with the restoration there was a tendency to re- 
vert to the national point of view. It is true of the 
0. T. as a whole that the eschatologv of the people 
overshadows that of the individual, uiough it is true 
at the same time that, in and through the former, the 
latter advances to a clear and definite assurance of a 
peraonal resurrection from the dead, at least for the 
children of Israel who are to share, if found worthy, in 
the glories of the Messianic Age. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to attempt to 
trace the growth or describe the several phases of this 
national eschatology, which centres in the hope of the 
establishment of a theocratic and Messianic kingdom 
on earth (see Messias) . However spiritually this idea 
may be found express^ in O.-T. prophecies, as we read 
them now in the light of their progressive fulfilment in 
the N.-T. Dispensation, the Jewish people as a whole 
clung to a material and political interpretation of the 
kin^om, coupling their own domination as a people 
with the triumph of God and the worldwide establish- 
ment of His rule. There is much, indeed, to account 
for this in the obscurity of the prophecies themselves. 
The Messias as a distinct person is not always men- 
tioned in connexion with the inauguration of the king- 
dom, which leaves room for the expectation of a theo- 
phany of Jahve in the character of judge and ruler. 
Hut even when the person and place of the M^ias are 
distinctly foreshadowed, the fusion together in pnmh- 
ecy of what we have learned to distinguish as His first 
and His second coming tends to give to the whole 
picture of the Messianic kingdom an eschatological 
character that belongs in reality only to its final stage. 
It is thus the resurrection of the dead in Isaias, xxvi, 
19, and Daniel, xii, 2, is introduced ; and many of 
the descriptions foretelling ** the day of the Lord the 
judgment on Jews and Gentiles, the renovation of the 
earth and other phenomena that usher in that day, 
while applicable m a limited sense to contemporary 
events and to the inauguration of the Christian Era, 
are much more appropriately understood of the end of 
the world. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
religious hopes of the Jewish nation should have be- 
come so predominantly eschatological, and that the 
popular imagination, foreshortening the perspective of 
Divine Hevelation, should have learned to look for the 
establishment on earth of the dorious Kingdom of 
God, which Christians are assured will be realized only 
in heaven at the close of the present dispensation. 

(4) Passing from these general observations which 
seem necessary for the true understanding of O.-T. 
eschatology, a brief reference will be made to the pass- 
ages which exhibit the growth of a higher and fuller 
doctrine of immortality. The recognition of individ- 
ual as opposed to mere corporate responsibility and 
retribution may be reckoned, at least remotely, as a 
gain to eschatology, even when retribution is confined 
chiefly to this life; and this principle is repeate^y 
recognized in the earliest books. (See Gen., xviii, 25; 
Ex., xxxii, 33; Num.,xvi, 22; Deut., vii, 10;xxiv, 16; 
II K., xxiv, 17 ; IV K., xiv, 6 ; Is., hi, 10 sq. ; xxxiii, 15 
sqq.; Jer., xii, 1 sq.; xvii, 5-10; xxxii, 18 sq.; Ezech., 
XIV, 12-20; xviii, 4, 18 sqq.; Psalms, pastrim/ Prov., ii, 
21 sq.; X, 2; xi, 19, 31 ; etc.) • It is recognized also in 
the very terms of the problem dealt with in the Book 
of Job. 

But, coming to higher things, we find in the Psalms 
and in Job the clear expression of a hope or assurance 
for the just of a life of blessedness after death. Here 
is voiced, under Divine inspiration, the innate crav- 
ing of the righteous soul for everlasting fellowship 
with God, the protest of a strong and vivid faith 
against the popular conception of Sheol. Omitting 
doubtful passages, it is enough to refer to Psaln^ 
(AJ. xvii), xlviii (A.V. xlix), and 
Ixxu (A.y. Ixxiu). Of these it is not impossible to 


explain the first two as prayers for deliverance from 
some imminent danger of death, but the assurance 
they express is too absolute and universal to admit 
this interpretation as the most natural. And this as- 
surance l^omes still more definite in the other two 
psalms, by reason of the contrast which death is 
asserted to introduce between the fates of the and 
the impious. The same faith emerges in the Book of 
Job, first as a hope somewhat ^uestmnably expressed, 
and then as an assured conviction. Despairing of vin- 
dication in this life and rebelling against the Hioi^t 
that righteousness should remain finally unrewarc^. 
the sunerer seeks consolation in the hope of a renewal 
of God’s friendship b^nd the grave: "O that thou 
wouldest hide me in Sheol, that thou wouldest keep 
me secret, imtil thy wrath he past, that thou wouldest 
appoint me a set time, and remember me. If a man 
die, shall he live again? All the days of my warfare 
would I wait, till my release should come’’ (xiv, 13 
sq.). In xvi, 18-xvii, 9, the expression of this hope 
is more absolute; and in xix, 23-27, it takes the form 
of a definite certainty that he will see God, his Re- 
deemer: ^'But I know that my Redeemer liveth and 
that he shall stand^p at the last upon the earth 

without] my fle^ shall I see God, wh^ I shall see ^for 
myself and my eyes shall behold, and not another” 
(25-27). In his risen body he will see God, according 
to the Vulgate (LXX) reading: **and in the last day 
1 shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed 
again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my 
God” (25-26). 

The doctrine of the resurrection finds definite ex- 
pression in the Prophets; and in Isaias, xxvi^ 19: “thy 
dead shall live, my dead bodies shall nse again. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust” etc.; and 
Daniel, xii, 2: “and many of those that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake: some unto everlasting 
life, and others unto everlasting shame and contempt ” 
etc., it is clearly a personal resurrection that is taught 
— in Isaias a resurrection of righteous Israelites; in 
Daniel, of both the righteous and the wicked. The 
jud^ent, which in Daniel is connected with the resur- 
rection, is also personal; and the same is true of the 
judp;ment of the living (Jews and Gentiles) which in 
vanous forms the prophecies connect with the “ day 
of the Lord”. Some of the Psalms (e. g. xlviii) seem 
to imply a judgment of individuals, ^od and bad, 
after death; and the certainty of a future judgment 
of “every work, whether it be good or evil”, is the 
final solution of the moral enigmas of earthly life of- 
fered by Ecclesiastes (xii, 13-14; cf. iii, 17). Coming 
to the later (deuterocanonical) l^ks of the O. T. we 
have clear evidence in II Mach, of Jewi^ faith not 
only in the resurrection of the body (vii, 9-14), but in 
the efficacy of prayers and sacrifices for the dead who 
have died in gt^liness (xii, 43 soq.). And in the sec- 
ond and first centuries b. c., in tne Jewi^ apocryphal 
literature, new eschatolcmcal developments appear, 
chiefly in the direction ota more definite doctrine of 
retribution after death. The word Sheol is still most 
commonly understood of the general abode of the de- 
parted awaiting the resurrectbn, this abode having 
different divisions for the reward of the righteous and 
the punishment of the wicked: in reference to the 
latter, Sheol is sometimes simply equivalent to hell. 
Gehenna is the name usually aralied to the final place 
of punishment of the wickm after the last judgment, 
or even immediately after death; while tNzrodiss is 
often used to designate the intermMiate abode of the 
souls of the just, heaven their home of final bless- 
edness (for oetaUed references to apocryphal literature 
see Charles, article “Eschatology” in “Encycl. Bib- 
lica”, §1 63, 70). CShrist’s use m these terms shows 
that the Jews of His day were sufiioiently familiar with 
their N.-T. meanings. 

III. Cathouo EscHATOLOQT,---ln this article there 
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Is no oritioal discussion of N.-T. eschatology nor any at- 
tempt to trace the historical developments of Catholic 
teaching from Scriptural and traditional data : only a 
brief conspectus is mven of the developed Catholic 
system. For critical and historical details and for the 
refutation of opposing views the reader is referred to 
the special articles dealing with the various doctrines. 
The eschatolojilical summary which speaks of the 
*^four last thmgs’’ (death, judgment, heaven, and 
hell) is popular rather than scientific. For system- 
atic treatment it is best to distinguish between (A) in- 
dividual and (B) universal and cosmic eschatology, 
includingunder (A): (1) death ; (2) the particular ju^- 
ment ; (3) heaven, or eternal happiness ; (4) purgatoiy, 
or the intermediate state ; (5) hell, or eternal punisn- 
ment; and under (B): (6) the approach of the end of 
the world ; (7) the resurrection of tne body ; (8) the «n- 
eral judgment; and (9) the final consummation of all 
things. The superiority of Catholic eschatology con- 
sists in the fact that, without professing to answer 
every question that idle curiosity may suggest, it gives 
a clear, consistent, satisfying statement of all that 
need at present be known, or can profitably be under- 
stood, regarding the eternal issues of life and death for 
each of us personally, and the final consummation of 
the cosmos of which we are a part. 

(A) Individual Eschaiology, — (1) Death, which con- 
sists in the separation of soul and body, is presented 
under many aspects in Catholic teachi^, but chiefly 
(a) as being actually and historically, in the present 
order of supernatural Providence, the cons^uence 
and penalty of Adam’s sin (Gen., ii, 17; Rom., v, 12, 
etc.); (b) as being the end of man’s period of proba- 
tion, the event which decides his eternal destiny (II 
Cor., v, 10; John, ix, 4; Luke, xii, 40; xvi, 19 sqq.; 
etc.), thou^ it does not exclude an intermediate state 
of purification for the imperfect who die in God’s 
grace; and (c) as being universal, though as to its ab- 
solute universality (for those living at the end of the 
world) there is some room for doubt because of I 
Thess.jJv, 14 sqq. j I Cor., xv, 51 ; II Tim,, iv, 1. 

(2) Tliat a [articular judgment of each soul takes 
place at death is implied m many passages of the N. T. 
(Luke, xvi, 22 sqa.; xxiii, 43; Acts, i, 25; etc.), and in 
the teaching of the Council of Florence (Denzinger, 
Enchiridion, no. 588) regarding the speedy entry of 
each soul into heaven, purgatory, or hell. (See 
Jul>GME^^^, Particular.) 

(3) Heaven is the abode of the blessed, where (after 
the resurrection with glorified bodies) they enjoy, 
in the company of Christ and the angels, the im- 
mediate vision of God face to face, being supematur- 
ally elevated by the light of glory so as tooe capable of 
such a vision. There are infinite degrees of glory cor- 
responding to degrees of merit, but all are unspeak- 
ably happy in the eternal possession of God. Only 
the perfectly pure and holy can enter heaven ; but for 
those who have attained tnat state, either at death or 
after a course of purification in puigatory, entry into 
heaven is not deferred, as has sometimes been erro- 
neously held, till after the General Judgment. 

(4) ^^to^ is the intennediate state of unknown 
duration in which those who die imperfect, but not in un- 
repented mortal sin, undergo a course of penal purifica- 
tion, to qualify for admission into heaven. They share 
in the communion of saints (a. v.) and are benefited 
by our prayers and good works (see Dead, Praters 
FOR the). The denial of purgatory by the Re- 
formers introduced a dismal blank in their eschatol- 
ogy and, after the manner of extremes, has led to ex- 
treme reactions. (See Purgatory.) 

(5) Hell, in Catholic teaching designates the place 
or state of men (and angels) who, bemuse of sin, are 
excluded for ever from the Beatific Vision. In this 
wide sense it applies to the state of those who die with 
only original nh on their souls (Council of Florence. 
De^lnger, no. 588), although this is not a state of 


misery or of subjective punishment of any kind, but 
merely implies the objective privation of supernat- 
ural bliss, which is compatible with a condition of 
perfect natural happiness. But in the narrower sense 
m which the name is ordinarily used, hell is the state 
of those who are punished eternally for unrepented 
personal mortal sin. Beyond affirming the existence 
of such a state, with varying dearees of punishment 
corresponding to degrees of guilt and its eternal or 
unending duration. Catholic doctrine does not go. It 
is a terrible and mysterious truth, but it is clearly and 
emphatically taught by Christ and the Apostles. 
Rationalists may deny the eternity of hell in spite of 
the authority of Christ, and professing Christians, 
who are unwilling to admit it, may try to explain 
away Christ’s words; but it remains as the Divinely 
revealed solution of the problem of moral evil. (See 
Hell.) Rival solutions nave been sought for in some 
form of the theory of restitution or, less commonly, in 
the theory of annihilation or conditional immortality. 
The restitutionist view, which in its Origenist form 
was condemned at the Council of Constantinople in 
543, and later at the Fifth General CJouncil (see Apoca- 
TASTASis), is the cardinal dogma of modem Universal- 
ism (q. V.), and is favoured more or less by liberal 
Protestants and Anglicans. Based on an exagger- 
ated optimism for which present experience offers no 
guarantee, this view assumes the all-conauering effi- 
cacy of the ministry of grace in a life of prooation after 
death, and looks forward to the ultimate conversion 
of all sinners and the voluntary disappearance of 
moral evil from the universe. Annihilationists, on 
the other hand, failing to find either in reason or Rev- 
elation any munds for such optimism, and consider- 
ing immortality itself to be a grace and not the natural 
attribute of the soul, believe that the finally impeni- 
tent will be annihilated or cease to exist — ^that God 
will thus ultimately be compelled to confess the failure 
of Hispuipose ana power. 

(B) U nivermlandCosmic Eschatology, — (6) Notwith- 
standing Christ’s express refusal to specify the time cf 
the end^ark, xiii, 32 ; Acts, i, 6 sq.), it was a common be- 
lief amon^ early Christians that the end of the world was 
near. Th is seemed to have some support in certain say- 
ings of Christ in reference to the aestruction of Jeru- 
salem, which are set down in the Gospels side by side 
with prophecies relating to the end (Matt., xxiv; Luke, 
xxi), ana in certain passages of the Apostolic writings, 
which might, not unnaturally, have been so under- 
stood (but see II Thess., ii, 2 sqq., where St. Paul cor- 
rects this impression). On the other hand, Christ had 
clearly stated that the Gospel was to be preached to 
all nations before the end (Matt., xxiv, 14), and 8t. 
Paul looked forward to the ultimate conversion of the 
Jewish people as a remote event to be preceded by the 
conversion of the Gentiles (Rom., xi, 25 sqq.). Vari- 
ous other signs are spoken of as preening or ushering 
in the end, as a great apostasy (II Thess., ii, 3 ^q ), 
or falling away from faith or charity (Luke, xviii, 8; 
xvii, 26; Matt., xxiv, 12), the reign of Antichrist 
(q. V.), and great social calamities and terrifying phy- 
sical convulsions. Yet the end will come unexj^ct- 
edly and take the living by surprise. 

u) The visible coming {parousia) of Christ in power 
and fidory will be the sigi^ for the rising of the dead 
(see Resurrection). It is Catholic teacliing that all 
the dead who are to be judged will rise, the wicked as 
well as the just, and that they will rise with the bodies 
they had in this life. But nothing is defined as to 
what is required to constitute this identity of the risen 
and transformed with the present body. Though not 
formally defined, it is sufficiently certain that there is 
to be only one general resurrection, simultaneovis for 
the good and the bad. (See Millennium.) Regard- 
ing the qu^ities of the risen bodies in the case of the 
just we have St. Paul’s description in I Cor., xv (cf. 
Matt., xiii, 43; Phil., iii, 21) as a basis for theological 
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emulation ; but in the case of the damned we can only 
affirm that their bodies will be incorruptible. 

(8) Regarding the general judgment there is nothing 
(^importance to be ^ded here to the graphic descrip- 
tion of the* events given by Christ Himself , who is to be 
Jud|» (Matt., xxv; etc.). (See Juixsment, Gbneral.) 

(9) There is mention also of the physical universe 
sharing in the general consummation (II Pet., iii, 13; 
Eom., viii, lOsqq.; Apoc., xxi, 1 sqq.). The present 
heaven and eartn will be destroyed, and a new heaven 
and earth take their place. But what, precisely, this 
process will involve, or what purpose the renovated 
world will serve is not revealed. It may possibly, be 
part of the ^orious Kin^om of Christ of which " there 
shall be no end^*. Christ's militant rei^ is to cease 
with the accomplishment of His office as Judge (I Cor., 
XV, 24 sqq.), but as King of the elect whom He has 
saved He will reign with them in glory for ever. 

A good bibliography of older works is given in Alger, A 
Cnti^ History af^tne Doctrine of the Future Life with complete 
Biblioqraphy by Ezra Abbott (New York, I 87 I). Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality (5th ed., Edinburgh, 1903) — 
very conmleto; ObsteAlt, The Doctrine of the Last Things (Lon- 
don, 1908). For ethnic eschatologies the reader' is referred for a 
fuller bibliography to the special articles on the various religions 
mentioned; it is enough to refer her^ for the lower races, to per- 
tinent sections in Lubbock, On the Origin of Civilisation and the 
F^mitive Condition of Man (5th ed., London, 1890); Tylob, 
Primitive Culture (3ra ed., London, 1891); R&ville, Lea rcZi- 
ffions des peuples non-civiltsSs (Paris, 1883); for higher races, to 
Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898); 
Jeremias, Die babylonisch-assyrischen VorsteV ungen vom Zu- 
etand nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887): hvooE. Egyptian Ideas of 
the Future Life (I^ndon, 1901); Petrie, Relunon and Con- 
sciencein Ancient Egypt (London, 1898); Satce, The Religions of 
Ancient Egynt and Babylonia (.Oifotd Lectures, 1901); Rhys- 
Davidb, Buddhism (Ixwidon, 1882); Jackson, Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran (New York, 1898); Rohde, Psyche, See- 
lencidt und Unsterbliehkeilsglaube tier Onechen (2nd ed., Frei- 
burg, 1898); besides general works on ancient religions like 
those of Tiele, De la Sausbaye, etc. For biblical eschatol- 
ogy, see Davidson-Charles-Salmond in Hast., Diet, of the 
Bible. 8 . V.; Charlbb. Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life in Israel, in Judaism and in Chnstianitv (London, 1899): 
Idem in Eneyclopcedia Biblica, s. v. (this author is to be read 
with caution; he is extremely arbitraiy in dating and interpre- 
ting documents); Atzbergbr, Die chnstliche Eschatologie in den 
Stadien ihrer Offenbarung im Alien und Neuen Tesiamente (Frei- 
bu^im Br,, 1890): Mangenot, Fm du Monde in Vig., Diet, dc 
la Bible. For the history of Catholic eschatology see Atzber- 
OBR, Geschichte der chnsUichen Eschatologie innerhalb der vomi- 
cAnischen Zeit (Freiburg im Br., 1896); and for modem escha- 
tological problems and controversies see bibliography of the 
eeveral articles referred to in the last section of this article. 

P. J. Toner. 


Eschenbach, Wolfram von. See Wolfram. 

Escobar, Marina db, Venerable, mystic and 
foundress of a modified branch of the Brigittine Ortier 
b. at Valladolid, Spain, 8 Feb., 1554; d. there 9 June, 
1633. Her father, lago de Escobar, was professor of 
civil and canon law and for a time governor of Osuna, 
a man noted for his learning and his saintly life; her 
mother was Margaret Montana, daughter of Charles 
Vs physician. She was an apt scholar and even in 
youth showed powers of reflection beyond her age. 
Until her forty-fifth year her attention was given 
mainly to her own perfection, then she devoted herself 
more to promoting the piety of others. At fifty her 
continual bodily afflictions feame so severe that she 
was confined to her bed for the remainder of her life. 
Providence provided her with an admirable spiritual 
guide, in the Venerable Luis de Ponte (1554-1624). 
The special external work entrusted to her was to 
establish a branch of the Order of the Holy Saviour or 
Brigittines but with the rules greatly modified to suit 
the times and the country. With the revelation of the 
work came the knowledge that she would not live to 
see its accomplishment. By divine command, as she 
beHmd, she wrote her revelations, and when too 
feeble she dictated them. Luis de Ponte arranged 
them and left them for publication after her death. 
In his preface he declares his belief in their genuine^ 
ness bemuse she advanced in virtue and was preserved 
free from temptations against purity, showed no pride 
and had peace in prayer, feared deception, desired no 


extraordinary favours, loved suffering, was sealous for 
souls and, lastly, was obedient to her confessor. The 
writings were published in one large volume and are 
divided into six books containing his remarks and her 
own, interspersed between the visions themselves. 
Book I treats of the extraordinary means by which 
God had led her; II contains revelations about the 
mysteries of redemption; III al^ut God and the 
Blessed Trinity; IV about Gimrdian Angels and the 
B. V. Mary's prerogatives; V gives means to help souls 
in purgatory and to save souls on earth; and Vl re- 
veals her perfection as shown imder terrible sufferings. 
The style of the work is free and flowing and she 
speaks with simplicity and naive frailness. The vis- 
ions, always picturesque, and pleasing or alarming 
according to their subject, are all instructive and 
at times distinctly curious; but the descriptions 
are mere outlines, leaving much to the imagination, 
and never going into details. Their variety is great. 
For some the following would have special interest: 
Daily communion and Sa^n’s objwtion to it; mystic 
espousals: how the bodies of saints can appear in 
visions; internal stigmata; some saints with whom 
modern hagiographers have dealt harshly, as St. 
Christopher. Their brevity of detail may account in 
part for the oblivion into which they have fallen. Her 
fife, so far as de Ponte had prepared it, was published 
at Madrid in 1664; the second part appeared there in 
1673. It was translated into Latin by M. Hanel, S. J., 
and published again at Prague in 1672-1688, and in an 
enlarged edition at Naples 1690. All these editions 
are now very rare. A German translation, in four 
volumes, appeared in 1861. ^ee Brigittines.) 

Edward P. Graham. 

Escobar y MendoBa, Antonio, b. at Valladolid in 
1589; d. there 4 July, 1669. In his sixteenth year he 
entered tlie Society of Jesus. Talent and untiring 
labour won him distinction for scholarship among the 
leaders of ecclesiastical science in his age. His writ- 
ings are recognized as classical and challenge criticism 
as far as their orthodoxy is concerned. For this rea- 
son Pascal's efforts (fifth and sixth Provincial Letters) 
to fasten the charge of laxism on Escobar's '‘Manual of 
Cases of Conscience", together with his unscrupulous 
insinuations of adroit hypocrisy on Elscobar's part, 
are too base and cowardly to merit serious considera- 
tion. At the same time, it is only fair to add that 
Escobar's writings are not entirely beyond the pale of 
criticism. Unprejudiced critics find him inexact in 
quotations, subtle in discussion, obscure and loose in 
reasoning. Besides the “Manual", Escobar's chief 
works are: “Summula casuum conscientue" (Pamp- 
lona, 1626); “Examen et praxis confessarionim " 
(Lyons, 1647); “Theologia Moralis" (Lyons, 1650; 
Venice, 1652) ; “ Universae TheologjcaB Moralis receptae 
sententisB " (Lyons, 1663) ; “ De Triplici Statu Eccle- 
siastico" (Lyons, 1663); “De JustitiA et de legibus" 
(Lyons, 1663). 

Escobar was also a preaicher of note. For fifty 
consecutive years he delivered a series of Lenten ser- 
mons with signal success. 

Hu rter, ATomenc/alGr, II, 264 sqq.; Bauer in Kirchenlex., 
ly. 1892: Buchbebger. Kirchltohes Handlex., s. v.; Cat in La 
Grande Encyc., b.v. 

J. D. O'Neill. 

Escorial, The, a remarkable building in ^ain 
situated on the south-eastern slope of the Sierra Gua- 
darrama about twenty-seven miles north-west of Ma- 
drid. Its proper title is El real Monasterio de San 
Lorenzo del Escxirial, Escorial being the name of a 
small town in the vicinity. The structure comprises 
a monastery, church, pantheon or royal maui^leum, a 
palace intended as summer and autumn residence of 
the court, college, libraiy, art-galleries, etc., and is 
called by Spaniards the ei^^th wonder of the world. 
It was begun in 1663, at the order of Philip 11, by the 
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architect Juan Bautista de Toledo, assisted by Lucas 
de Escalante and Pedro de Tolosa, and was intended 
to commemorate the Spanish victory over the French 
at the battle of St-Quentin in 1557. Probably another 
reason was that Philip 11 was obliged by the will of 
Charles V to erect a royal mausoleum. 

Bautista’s plan was ambitious and eccentric ; he was 
influenced by Renaissance ideals and used the Doric 
style in its severest forms. He died in 1567 and was 
succeeded by Juan de Herrera and Juan de Minjores. 
The plan of the building is somewhat in the shape of a 
mdiron, and is thought thus to commemorate the 
fate of its patron saint, St. Laurence, upon whose feast 
day, 10 August, the battle of St-Quentin was fought. 
The church was consecrated in 1586, and the pantheon 
was completed in 1654. Charles III built some addi- 
tions and the building generally was restored under 
Ferdinand VII. The Escorial has twice been devas- 
tated by fire, and in 1807 it was looted by the French 
troops. It is built of a light-coloured stone resembling 
granite, for the most part highly polished. The gen- 
eral plan is a parallelogram witn a perimeter of iiOOO 
feet; its area is about &0,000 square feet. There are 
four fa^des, the finest external aspect being on the 
southern side. The western or principal front is 744 
feet long and 72 feet high, while the towers at each 
end rise about 200 feet. The main entrance is in the 
centre of this facade. Monegro’s figure of Saint Lau- 
rence stands above the door. The vestibule is about 
eighty feet wide and leads into the Court of the Kings. 
To the right are the library, refectory, and convent; 
the college is on the left. The church is the finest of 
the several buildings contained within the walls of the 
Escorial. Its tall towers on either side, the immense 
dome, with its superimposed massive lantern and cross, 
and the pxrrtals of the vestibule, at once attract atten- 
tion. The church is of stone throughout, huge in plan, 
and severe in its Doric simplicity. Pompeo I^eoni de- 
sired and cast the metal statues that ornament the 
si^endid screen. A hall behind the ante-choir is known 
as the library. On the south side of the church is the 
Court of the Evangelists, a square of 166 feet with two- 
storied cloisters in the Grecian style. Adjoining it is 
the monastery of Saint Laurence. Both the monastery 
and the church were served by Hieronymite monks 
until 18^15; in 1885 Augustinians took char^. The 
Augustinian monks also conduct the college, the build- 
ing of which formed an important part of the great 
structure. On 10 Feb., 1909, it was slightly damaged 
by fire. The small room wliicli Philip II occupied 
during the latter part of his life ancl in which he 
died adjoins the choir of the church. Through an 
opening in the wall he could see the celebration of 
the Mass when ill. The corridor of the Hall of the 
Caryatides is supposed to represent the handle of the 
gridiron. 

The Escorial is a treasure-house of art and leading. 
The civilized world was searched to stock the library 
with great bi^ks and fine manuscripts. Greece, Arabia, 
and Palestine contributed, and the collection was at 
one time the finest in Europe, the Arabic documents 
being amoi^ the most remarkable of the manuscripts. 
From the Inquisition the library received about one 
hundred and forty works. It contains 7000 eng^v- 
ings and 35,006 volumes, including 4627 manuscripts : 
among the last named are 1886 Arabic, 582 Greek, and 
73 H^rew manuscripts, besid^ 2086 in Latin and 
other languages (cf. (IJasiri, Bibliotheca arab.-hisp. 
Escur., Madrid, 1760-1770, 2 vols.). Among its manu- 
script treasures are a copy of the Gospels illuminated 
in gold on vellum, and the Apocalypse of Saint John 
richly illustrated. It also contains a large collation 
of church music, included in which are compositions 
of the monks, del Valle, Torrijos, and Corduba, besides 
many of the musical works of Antonio Soler. The most 
important tapestries of the Escorial are in the palace; 
many of them were designed by Goya and Maella. The 


weaviM was done chiefly in Madrid, but those de- 
signed by Teniers were made in Holland. Since 1837 
the finest pictures of the large collection of paintings 
have been placed in the museum at Madrid. Among 
the famous artists whose works were or still are in the 
Escorial are; Carducci, Giordano, Goya, Holbein, Pan- 
toja, Reni, Ribera, Teniers, Tibaldo, Tintoretto, Ti- 
tian, Velazquez, Zuccaro, Zurbardn. 

Calvert, The Escorial (London and New York, 1907); 
Hamlin, Htstoru of^Architecture (London and New York, 1004), 
351; n. AND B. F. Banz8TE% A History of A rchitecture (London 
and New York, 1905), 537, 539; Smith, Architecture, Oothxc and 
Renaissance (London), 232. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Esdras. — I. A famous priest and scribe connected 
with Israel's restoration after the Exile. The chief 
sources of information touching his life are the canoni- 
cal books of Esdras and Nehemias. A jgroup of apocry- 
phal writings is also much concerned with him, but they 
can hardly be relied upon, as they relate rather the 
legendary tales of a later age. Esdras was o^riestljr 
descent and belonged to the line of Sadoc (I Esd., vii, 
1-5). He styles himself “son of Saraias'* (vii, 1), an 
expression which is by many understood in a broad 
sense, as purporting that Saraias, the chief-priest, 
spoken of m IV K., xxv, 18-21, was one of Esdras's 
ancestors. Nevertheless he is Imown rather as “ the 
scrilie’* than as “priest”: he was “a ready scribe 
[a scribe skilled] in the law of Moses”, and therefore 
especially qualified for the task to which he was des- 
tined among hLs people. 

The chronological relation of Esdras’s work with 
that of Nehemias is, among the questions connected 
with the history of the Jewish Restoration,*one of the 
most mooted. Manv Biblical scholars still cling to the 
view suggested by the traditional order of the sacred 
text (due allowance being made for the break in the 
narrative — I Esd., iv, 6-23), and place the mission of 
Esdras before that of Nehemias. Others, among 
whom we may mention Professor Van Hoonacker of 
Louvain, Dr. T. K. Cheyne in England, and Professor 
C. F. Kent in America, to do away with the number- 
less difficulties arising from the interpretation of the 
main sources of this history, maintain that Nehemias's 
mission preceded that of Esdras. The former view 
holds that Esdras came to Jerusalem about 458 b.c., 
and Nehemias first in 444 and the second time about 
430 B.C.; whereas, according to the opposite opinion, 
Esdras's mission might have taken place as late as 397 
B.c. However this may l)e, since we are here con- 
cerned only with Esdras, we will limit ourselves to 
summarizing the principal features of his life and work, 
without regard to the problems involved, which it suf- 
fices to have mentioned. 

Many years had elapsed after permission had been 
given to the Jews to return to Palestine; amidst diffi- 
culties and obstacles the restored community had set- 
tled down again in their ancient home and built a new 
temple; but their condition, both from the political 
and the religious point of view, was most precarious: 
they chafed under the oppression of the Persian sa- 
traps and had grown indifferent and unobservant of 
the Law. From Babylon, where this state of affairs 
was well known, Esdras longed to go to Jerusalem and 
use his authoritv as a priest and interpreter of the 
Law to restore things to a better condition. He was 
in favour at the court of the Persian king; he not only 
obtained permission to visit Judea, but a royal edict 
clothing him with ample authority to carry out his 
purpose, and ample support from the royal treasury. 
The rescript, moreover, ordered the satraps “beyond 
the river” to assist Esdras liberally and enacted that 
all Jewish temple officials should be exempt from toll, 
tribute, or custom. “And thou, Evsdras, appoint 
judges and magistrates, that they may judge all tlw 
people, that is beyond the river” (lEsd., vii. 25). Fi- 
nally, the Law of God and the law of the king were 
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alike to be enforced by severe penalties. The edict 
left all Jews who felt so inclined free to go back to their 
own country. Some 1800 men, including a certain 
number of priests, Levites, and Nathinites, started 
with Esdras from Babylon, and after five months the 
company safely reached Jerusalem. Long-neglected 
abuses had taken root in the sacred city. These 
Esdras set himself vigorously to correct, after the 
silver and gold he had carried from Babylon were 
brought into the Temple and sacrifices offered. The 
first task which confronted him was that of dealing 
with mixed marria^s. Begardless of the Law of 
Moses, many, even the leading Jews and priests, had 
intermarried with the idolatrous inhabitants of the 
country. Horror-stricken by the discovery of this 
abuse — the extent of which was very likely unknown 
heretofore to Esdras — ^he gave utterance to his feelings 
in a prayer which made such an impression upon the 
people that Sechenias, in their names, proposed that 
the Israelites should put away their foreign wives and 
the children bom of them. Esdras seized his oppor- 
tunity, and exacted from the con^gation an oath 
that they would comply with this proposition. A 
general assembly of tne people was called by the 

E rinces and the ancients; out the business could not 
e transacted easily at such a meeting and a special 
commission, with Esdras at its head, was appointed to 
take the matter in hand. For three full months this 
commission held its sessions; at the end of that time 
the strange wives” were dismissed. 

What was the outcome of this drastic measure we 
are not told: Esdras’s memoirs are interrupted here. 
Nor do we know whether, his task accomplished, he 
returned to Babylon or remained in Jerusalem . At any 
rate we find him again in the latter city at the reading 
of the Law which took place after the rebuilding of 
the walls. No doubt this event had kindled the en- 
thusiasm of the people ; and to comply with the popu- 
lar demand, Esdras brought the Book of the Law. 
On the first day of the seventh month (Tishri), a great 
meeting was held ** in the street that was before the 
Watergate”, for the pu^se of reading the Law. 
Standmg on a platform, Esdras read the book aloud 
^^from the morning until midday”. At hearing the 
words of the Law, which they had so much trans- 
gressed, the congregation broke forth into lamenta- 
tions unsuited to the holiness of the day; Nehemias 
therefore adjourned the assembly. The reading was 
resumed on the next day by Escfras, and they found 
in the Law the directions concerning the feast of the 
Tabernacles. Thereupon steps were at once taken 
for the due celebration of this feast, which was to last 


porting to be Esdras's tomb, and which, for centuries, 
has been a place of pilgrimage for the Jews. 

Esdras's rdle in the restoration of the Jews after the 
exile left a lasting impression upon the minds of the 
people. This is due mostly to the fact that hence- 
forth Jewish life was shaped on the lines laid down by 
him, and in a way from which, in the main, it never 
departed. There is probably a great deal of truth in 
the tradition which attributes to nim ^e organization 
of the synagogues and the determination of the books 
hallowed as canonical among the Jews. Esdras's 
activity seems to have extended still further. He is 
credited by the Talmud with having compiled “his 
own book^' (that is to say Esd.-Nehem.), “and the 
genealogies of the book of Chronicles as far as him- 
^If ” (Treat. “Baba bathra”, 16*). Modem scholars, 
however, differ widely as to the extent of his literary 
work: some regard him as the last editor of the Hexa- 
teuch, whereas, on the other hand, his part in the com- 
position of Esdras-Nehemias and Paralipomenon is 
doubted. At any rate, it is certain that he had nothing 
to do with the composition of the so-called Third and 
Fourth Books of Esdras. As is the case with many men 
who played an important part at momentous epochs 
in history, in the course of time Esdras 's personality 
and activity assumed, in the minds of the people, gi- 
gantic proportions; legend blended with history and 
supplied the scantiness of information concerning his 
life ; he was looked upon as a second Moses to ymom 
were attributed all institutions which could not possi- 
bly be ascribed to the former. According to Jewish 
traditions, he restored from memory — an achieve- 
ment little short of miraculous — all the books of the 
0. T., which were believed to have perished during the 
Exile; he likewise replaced, in the copying of Holy 
Writ, the old Phoenician writing by the alphabet still 
in use. Until the Middle Ages, and even the Renais- 
sance, the crop of legendary achievements attributed 
to him grew up; it was then that Esdras was hailed as 
the organizer of the famous Great Synagogue — the 
very existence of which seems to be a myth — and the 
inventor of the Hebrew vocal signs. 

Ryle, Ezra and Nehemuxh (Cambridge, 1893): Ci.axr, Ezdraa 
et Nehemias (Paris, 188^ Laoranqe, NitUmie-Esdras in 
Revue BiJblique (1896), 193; Van Hoonacker, Nfhhnie en 
Van SO d^Artaxerx^s I; Esdras en Van 7 d'Artaxerxks II 
(Ghent, 1892); Idem, Zorobabel et U second temjde (Cxhent, 
1892); Idem, NouveUes Uudea sur la restaunUum juive apr^s 
Vexil de Babylone (Paris and Louvain, 1896); Idem, Nfh&m%e~ 
Esdras in Revue Bibltque (1896), 186; SchOrbr, Oesw. dee jud. 
Volkes tm ZeUalter J. C. (Leipsig, 1901): KovTKM.Het Herstel 
van Israel in het verzische Tijdvak (Leyden, 1894); Kuenkv, De 
Chronolog%e van het perzische Tijdvak der Joodem gesckxedenxs 
(Amsterdam, 1890). 


seven days, from the fifteenth to the twenty-second 
day of Tishri. Esdras continued the public reading 
of the Law every day of the feast ; and two days after 
its close a strict fast was held, and “they stood, and 
confessed their sins, and the iniquities of their fathers” 
(II Esd., ix, 2). There was a good opportunity 
to renew solemnly the covenant between the people 
and God. This covenant pledged the community to 
the observance of the Law, the abstention from inter- 
marria^ with heathens, the careful keeping of the 
Sabbath and of the feasts, and to various regulations 
agreed to for the care of the Temple, its service, and 
the payment of the tithes. It was formally recit^ by 
the princes, the Levites, and the priests, and signed by 
Nehemi^ and chosen representatives of the priests, 
the Levites, and the people (strange as it may appear, 
Esdras’s name is not to be found in the list of the sub- 
scribers— II Esd., X, 1-27). Henceforth no mention 
whatever is made of Esdras in the canonical literature. 
He is not spoken of in connexion with the second mis- 
sion of Nehemias to Jerusalem, and this has led many 
to suppose that he was dead at the time. In fact both 
the time and place of his death are unknown, although 
there is on the banks of the Tigris, near the place 
where this river joins the Euphrates, a monument pur- 


II. Books of Esdras. — Not a little confusion 
arises from the titles of these books. Esdras A of the 
Septuagint is III Esdras of St. Jerome, w^hereas the 
Greek Esdras B corresponds to I and II Esdras of the 
Vulgate, which were originally united into one book. 
Protestant writers, after the Geneva Bible, call I and 
II Esdras of the Vu^te respectively Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and III and iV Esdras of the Vulgate respec- 
tively I and II PkKlras. It would be desirable to have 
uniformity of titles. We shall follow here the termi- 
nolo^ of St. Jerome. 

/ Esdras (Gr. Esdras B, first part; A.V. Ezra). — 
As remarked above, this book formed in the Jewish 
canon, together with II Esd., a sin^e volume. But 
Christian writera of the fourth century adopted the 
custom--the origin of which is not easy to assign — of 
considering them as two distinct works. This custom 
prevailed to such an extent that it found its way even 
1^ the Hebrew Bible, where it has remained m use. 
On the other hand, the many and close resemblances 
undeniably existing between Esd.-Neh. and Par., and 
usually accounted for by unity of authorship, have 
sug^sted that possibly ail these books formed, in the 
be^ning, one single volume, for which the title of 
Ecclesiastical Chronicle of Jerusalem” been pro- 
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poaed as fairly expressing its contents. Should these 
books be resparded as independent, or as parts of a 
larmr work? There is little discussion as to the union 
of 1 and II £sd., which ma;)r well be considered as a 
single book. As to the opinion holding Esd .-Neh. and 
Par. to be only one work, although it seems gaining 
ground among Biblical students, yet it is stiU strongly 
opposed by many who deem its arguments unable to 
outweigh Qie evidence in the opposite direction. We 
should not expect to find in I hM., any more than in 
II Esd., a complete account of the events connect^ 
with the Restoration, even a comj^ete record of the 
lives of Esdras and Nehemias. ihe reason for this 
lies in the author's purpose of simply narrating the 
principal steps taken in the re-establishment of the 
theocracy in Jerusalem. Thus, in two parallel parts, 
our book deals (1) with the return of the Jews under 
the leadership of ^robabel ; (2) with the return of an- 
other band commanded by E^ras. In the former, 
with the decree of Cyrus (i, 1-4) and the enumeration 
of the most prominent members of the caravan (ii), 
we read a detailed account of the rebuilding of the 
Temple and its successful completion, in spite of bitter 
opposition (iii-vi). The events therein contained 
cover twenty-one years (536-516). The latter part 
deals with facts belonging to a much later date (4^ or 
397). Opening with the decree of Artaxerxes (vii) 
and the census of the members of the party, it briefly 
relates the journey across the desert (viii)» and gives 
all the facts connected with the enforcement of the 
law concerning marriages with foreign women (ix-x). 

I Esd. is a compilation the various parts of which 
differ in nature, in origin, and even in language. At 
least three of the wrts may be recognised: (1) the per- 
sonal memoirs of Esdras (vii, 27-ix, 15); (2) lists very 
likely taken from public documents (ii, 1-70; vii, 1-5) ; 
(3) Aramaic writing (iv, 7-vi, 18; vii, 12-26), supposed 
with some probability to be a portion of a more com- 
prehensive history of the restored community " (Stade) . 
These the compiler put together into the present 
shape, adding, of course, now and then some remarks 
of his own, or some facts borrowed from sources other- 
wise unknown to us. This compilatory character does 
not, as some might believe, lessen in any way the high 
historical value of the work. True, the compiler was 
veiy likely not endowed with a keen sense of criticism, 
ancf he has indiscriminatingly transcribed side by side 
all his sources ‘^as if all were alike trustworthy" (L. 
W, Batten) ; but we should not forget that he has pre- 
served to us pages of the highest value; even those that 
might be deemed of inferior trustworthiness are the 
only documents available with which to reconstruct 
the history of those times; and the compiler, even from 
the standpoint of modem scientiflc research, could 
hardly do anything more praiseworthy than pl^e 
within our reach, as ne did, tne sources of information 
at his disposal. The composition of the work long 
been attribute without aiscussion to Esdras hiinseli. 
This view, taught by the Talmud, and still admitted 
by scholars of good standing, is, however, abandoned 
by several modern Biblical students, who, although 
their opinions are widely at variance on the question 
of the Gate, fairly agree, nevertheless, that the book is 
later than 330 b. c. 

// Esdras , — See Nehemias. 

Ill Esdras (Gr. Esdras A ; Prot. writers, I Esdras).— 
Although not belonging to the Canon of the Sacr^ 
Scriptures, this book is usually found, ne prorsus in- 
tereaty in an appendix to the Mitions of the Vulgate. 
It is made up aSmost entirely from materials existing 
in canonical Docks. The following scheme will show 
sufficiently the contents and point out the canonical 
parallels: — 

III Esd., i«II Par., xxxv, xxxvi.— History of the 
Kingdom of Juda from the great Passover of 
Josias to the Captivity. 


Ill Esd., ii, 1-15 (Greek text, 14) =I Esd., i. 

— Cyrus's decree. Return of Sassabasar. 

Ill Esd., ii, 16 (Gr. 15)-31 (Gr. 25)^1 Esd., iv, 6- 
24. — Opposition to the rebuilding of the Temple. 

Ill Esd., iii, 1-v, 6. — Original portion. Story of 
the three pages. Return of Zorobabel. 

Ill Esd., V, 7-46 (Gr. 45) =I Esd., ii. — List of 
those returning with Zorobabel. 

Ill Esd., V, 47 (Gr. 46)-73 (Gr. 7^=1 Esd., iii, 
1-iv, 5. — Altar of holocausts. Foundation of 
the Temple laid. Opposition. 

Ill Esd., VI, vii=I Esd., v, vi. — Completion of the 
Temple. 

Ill Esa., viii, 1-ix, 36—1 Esd., vii-x. — Return of 
Esdras. 

III Esd., ix, 37-56 (Gr. 55)=II Esd., vii, 73- 
viii, 12. — Reading of the Law by Esdras. 

The book is incomplete, and breaks off in the middle of 
a sentence. True, the Latin version completes the 
broken phrase of the Greek; but the book in its en- 
tirety probably contained ali^ the narrative of the feast 
of Tabernacles (II E^d., viii). A very strange feature 
in the work is its absolute disregard of chronological 
order; the history, indeed, runs directly backwards, 
mentioning first Artaxerxes (ii, 16-31), then Darius 
(iii-v, 6), finally Cyrus (v, 7-73). All this makes it 
difficult to detect the real object of the book and the 
purpose of the compiler. It has been suggested that 
we po^ss here a history of the Temple from the time 
of Josias down to Nehemias, and this view w well sup- 
ported by the subscription of the Old Latin version. 
Others suppose that, in the main, the book is rather an 
early translation of the chronicler's work, made at a 
time when Par., Esd., and Neh. still formed one contin- 
uous volume. Be this as it may, there seems to have 
been, up to St. Jerome, some hesitation with regard to 
the reception of the book into the Canon; it was freely 
quoted by the early Fathers, and include in Origen^s 
" Hexapla ", This might be accounted for by the fact 
that III Esd. may be considered as another recension 
of canonical Senptures. Unquestionably our book 
cannot claim to be Esdras's work. From certain par- 
ticulars, such as the close resemblance of the Greek 
with that of the translation of Daniel, some details of 
vocabulary, etc., scholars are led to believe that III 
Esd. was compiled, probably in Lower Egypt, during 
the second century b. c. Of the author nothing can 
be said except, perhaps, that the above-noted resem- 
blance of style to Dan. might incline one to conclude 
that both works are possibly from the same hand. 

Howorth, The Real Character and the Importance of the First 
Book of Esdras in TAe 4au<emv, Jan.-June, 1893; Calmbt, Dis- 
sertation sur le troisihne livre d'Esdras in Commentaxre literal 
(Paris, 1724), III; SchCrer, Apokryphen des A.T. in Realen- 
cykhpddie fUr prot, Theol, und Kirche (Leipsig, 1896). 

IV Esdras, — Such is the title of the book in most 
Latin MSS.; the (Prot.) English Apocrypha, however, 
give it as II Esd., from the opening words: “The sec- 
ond book of the prophet Esdras". Modem authors 
often call it also the Apocalypse of Esdras. This re- 
markable work has not been preserved in the original 
Greek text; but we possess translations of it in Latin, 
Syriac, Arabic (two independent versions), Ethiopian, 
and Armenian. The Latin text is usually printed in 
the appendix to the editions of the Vulgate; but these 
editions miss seventy verses between vii, 35, and vii, 
36. The missing fragment, which was read in the 
other versions, was discovert in a Latin MS. by R. L. 
Bensly, in 1874, and has been since repeatedly printed. 
In the Latin the book is divided into sixteen chapters. 
The two opening (i, ii) and the two concluding (xy, 
xvi) chapters, however, which are not to be found in 
the Eastern translations, are unhesitatingly reganled 
by all as later additions, foreign to the primitive work. 

The body of the Fourth Book, the unity of which 
appears to be unquestionable, is made up of seven vis- 
ions which Esdras is supposed to have seen at Baby- 
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Ion, the thirtieth year after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (the date given is wrong by about a century). In 
the first vision (iii, 1-v, 20), Esdras is lamenting over 
the affliction of his people. Why does not God fulfil 
his promises? Is not Israel the elect nation, and bet- 
ter, despite her ^‘evil heart than her heathen neigh- 
bours? The Angel Uriel chides Esdras for inquiring 
into things beyond his understanding; the “prophet^ 
is told tlmt the time that is past exceeds the time to 
come, and the signs of the end are given him. — ;In an- 
other vision (v, 21-vi, 34), he learns, with new signs of 
the end, why God ** doeth not all at once **. — Then fol- 
lows (vi, 35-ix, 26) a glowing picture of the Messianic 
age. ‘^My son^* shall come in his glory, attended by 
those who did not taste death, Moses, Henoch, Elias, 
and Esdras himself; they shall reign 400 years, then 

my son'* and all the living shall die; after seven days 
of ‘^the old silence**, the Resurrection and the Judg- 
ment. — Next (ix, 26--X, 60) Esdras beholds, in the ap- 
pearance of a woman mourning for her son who died 
on his wedding day, an apocalyptic description of the 
past and future of Jerusalem. — This vision is followed 
by another (xi, 1-xii, 39) representing the Roman Em- 
pire, under the figure of an eagle, and by a third (xiii) 
describing the rise of the Messianic kingdom. — ^The 
last chapter (xiv) narrates how Esdras restored the 
twenty-iour books of the O. T. that were lost, and 
wrote seventy books of mysteries for the wise among 
the people. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras is reckoned among the 
most beautiful productions of Jewish literature. 
Widely known in the early Christian ages and fre- 
quently quoted by the Fathers (especially St. Ambrose), 
it may be said to have framed the popular belief of the 
Middle Ages concerning the last things. The liturgi- 
cal use shows its popularity. The second chapter has 
furnished the verse Requiem ceternam to the Office of 
the Dead (24-25), the response Lux per^Hitua lucehit 
aanctis tuis of the Office of the Martyre during Easter 
time (35), the introit Accipite jucunditatem for Whit- 
Tuesday (36-37), the words Modo coronantur of the 
Office of the Apostles (45) ; in like manner the verse 
Craatina die for Christmas eve, is borrowed from xvi, 
53. However beautiful and popular the book, its 
origin is shrouded in mystery. Ine introductory and 
concluding chapters, containing evident traces of 
Christianity, are assigned to the third century (about 
A. D. 201-268). The main portion (iii-xiv) is undoubt- 
edly the work of a Jew — whether Roman, or Alexan- 
drian, or Palestinian, no one can tell; as to its date, 
authors are mostly widely at variance, and all dates 
have been suggested, from 30 b. c. to a. d. 218; schol- 
ars, however, seem to rally more and more around the 
year a. d. 97. 

Bensly, The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra (Cambridge^ 187ri); Hilgexfllp, Mesmas 
Judaorum (Leipzig, 1S69), IV; Kabisch. Doh IV Buck Earn auf 
seme Ouellen untersucht (Gottingen, 1889); Schurer. Apokrg- 
phen des A.T. in Realencyklopadte fiir prot Theol. und liirtke 


de Jesusm Kevue Biblique (190.'>),48«-501; Idem, Le Measwnisme 
chez lea Juifa (Paris, 1909); Le Hir, Le quatntme hvre d' Esdras 
in Etudes Bibltques (Paris, 1869), I; Renan, V Apocalypse de 
Van 97 in Revue des Deux Mondes (1875), 1 March. 

ClIARLKS L. SOUVAY. 

Esglis, Louis-Philippe Mariauchau d*, eighth 
Bishop of Quebec, (Canada ; b. Quebec, 24 April, 1710 ;d. 
4 J une, 1788. After completing his studies at the Quebec 
Seminary, he was ordained priest in 1734 and appointed 
pastor of Saint-Pierre-d*Orl6ans. After thirty-five 
years of humble ministry, he was called to the episco- 
pate and consecrated coadjutor of Quebec, 12 July 
1772, the first native of Canada to attain to the dignity 
of bishop. On the resignation of Bishop Briand, he 
succeeds to the See of Quebec 29 Nov., 1784. In* his 
first pastoral letter he alludes to the appointment of a 
coadjutor, a precaution justified by age, infirmity, 
and the necessity of securing a successor. Bishop 


Jean-Fran^is Hubert was nominated coadjutor that 
same year, but the approval of the British Govern- 
ment was withheld till 1786. Bishop d'Esglis tried 
unsuccessfully to supply the dearth of clergy by ob- 
taining priests from France. The British Government 
favoured preferably the emigration of priests for the 
settlements in Upper Canada and the Mlaritime Prov- 
inces. Pending the arrival of a missionary for the Aca- 
dians, a layman was authorized to baptize and witness 
marriage contracts. Bishop d'Esglis issued (1787) a 
pastoral letter to all the faithful of the lower provinces, 
exhorting them to union and steadfastness in the Faith . 
He died in the fifty-fifth year of his priesthood and 
was buried at Saint-Pierre. 

TfeTU, Li‘a Ev^qaes de Quebec (Quebec, 1889); Archives of the 
Archdiocese of Quebec; Le Canada Eccliaiaatigue (Montreal, 
1908). 

Lionel Lindsay. 

Eskil, Archbishop of Lund, Sk&ne, Sweden; b. 
about 1100; d. at Clairvaux, 6 (7?) Sept., 1181; one of 
the most capable and prominent princes of the Church 
in Scandinavia. A man of profound piety, he was 
always zealous for the welfare of the church, and was 
a courageous and unselfish defender of the rights of the 
hierarchy in its struggle against the civil power and 
clerical usurpers. His father Christian was descended 
from an illustrious dynastic family of Jutland and was 
related to several royal families. When twelve years 
of age the young Eskil was received into the renowned 
cathedral school at Hildesheim. Here, during a dan- 
gerous illness, he was honoured by a vision of the 
Mother of God, who, chiding him with his frivolous 
conduct, saved him from imminent perdition and re- 
stored his health, demanding five measures of different 
varieties of corn as a thank-offering. This vision was 
interpreted to mean that Eskil would attain high ec- 
clesiastical dignity and establish five confraternities. 
In 1131, his uncle, Asser (Asger), the first Archbishop 
of Lund, nominated him provost of the cathedral. In 
1134 he was consecrated Bishop of Roskilde^ and after 
Asser’s death ( 1137) succeeded him as archbishop. He 
successfully defended the metropolitan rights of his 
see in spite of the protestations of the archbishops of 
Bremen. He received the pallium from Innocent II 
through the papal legate, Cardinal Theodignus, who, 
with many Scandinavian bishops, was present at the 
provincial Synod of Lund (1139). EskH completed 
the new cathedral (Romanesque), which he conse- 
crated in 1145. On this occasion he increased the 
membership and the endowments of the cathedral 
chapter, and improved the condition of the cathedral 
school. 

On various occasions Eskil was involved in the in- 
ternal political disputes of rival kings, even to the ex- 
tent of being temporarily held captive in his own 
cathedral, for which he was, however, later indemni- 
fied by various land-grants. During the Crusades, 
Eskil, animated by the example of St. Bernard, also 
preached a crusade against the pagan Wends, which, 
unfortunately, proved unsuccessfiu. He, neverthe- 
less, continued his campaign with youthful ardour, 
even in his old age, till, after the conquest of RUgen. 
the Wends accepted Christianity. In 1152 Cardinal 
Nicholas Breakspear, as papal legate, was sent to 
Scandinavia to settle ecclesiastical affairs. Norway 
was constituted a separate ecclesiastical province with 
its metropolitan see at Trondhjem (Nidaros). Ei^ 
remained Archbishop of Lund. He was also nomin- 
ated Primate of Sweden and papal legate for the 
North. By a proper selection of persons for the 
higher ecclesia^ical offices he effected an immense 
improvement in the standard of religious life. In 
1 161 he drew up a code of canon law for Sk&ne, which, 
ten years later, was introduced into Seeland. The 
monastic orders are especially indebted to Eskil. As 
Bishop of Roskilde he called the ^nedictines to 
Naestved; and the monastery of the Regular Augus- 
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.tinians at Eskilsd near Roskilde mcMst probably traces 
its origin to him. Later he estabhshed the Pre- 
monstratensian monastery in Tommerup, Sk&ne; the 
Knights of St. John also settled in Luna during his 
time. There was also, in Seeland, an establishment of 
Carthusian monks, but only for a short time. The 
Cistercian monks were especial favourites of Eskil, who 
founded their first monastery in 1144 at Herivadum 
near Helsingborg, which was soon followed by one at 
Esrom in Nordseeland (1154). From both of these 
various branches were established. Eskil corre- 
sponded with St. Bernard, whom he admired and 
revered. With a view to being admitted to the Cis- 
tercian Order he visited St. Bernard at Clairvaux in 
1152. Bernard refused him admission, pointing out 
that his services as bishop would be more beneficial to 
the Church at large. 

Hearing of Bernard's death (1153), Eskil made a 
pilgrimage to the saint's grave and thence to Rome, 
where all his archiepiscopal privilege were ratified by 
Pope Adrian IV (Breakspear). Returning he was 
imprisoned at Thionville (at the instigation of the 
Archbishop of Bremen?). In a dignified letter to the 
kings and the bishops of Denmark Eskil expressed hLs 
willingness rather to suffer innocently in defence of 
the Church's prerogatives than to lie ransomed. 
Having obtained his liberty in 1158, Eskil returned 
home, where he found King Waldemar sole sovereign. 
When the latter took the part of Victor, the antipope, 
Eskil, faithful to Alexander III, took refuge in foreign 
parts. Excepting a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he lived 
in France (('lairvaux), in close proximity to the pope. 
In 1164 he consecrated Stephen of Alvastra, a Cister- 
<sian monk, first Archbishop of Upsala. After Walde- 
mar's reconciliation with Alexander III, Eskil re- 
turned home (1168). Subsequent to the solemn 
translation of the relics of the canonized (1169) 
martyr-duke, Knud Lavard (d. 1131), Waldemar’s 
father, Eskil crowned the king's seven-year-old son 
at Ringsted, 1170. After another sojourn at Clair- 
vaux (1174-76), the venerable archbishop received 
permission from the pope to resign and to nominate a 
.successor. In the spring of 1177, in the presence of 
the king, numerous prelates, and a great concourse of 
people assembled in the cathcdnil of Lund, Eskil, hav- 
ing read the papal decree, cUxiIared that he resigned on 
his own initiative, laid the official insignia on the altar, 
and, all consenting, designated Bishop Absalon of 
Roskilde as his successor. He then retired to Clair- 
vaux, spending his last days as a simple monk. The 
'Cistercians honour him as venenible. The question 
wliether Eskil was marriiHl and had a daughter is a 
subject of controversy. Although the celibacy of the 
<5lergy did not generally obtain during his time, we 
may, nevertheless, infer from his strictly religious 
principles that Eskil did not ignore the provisions of 
•canon law by marrying after his admission to Sacred 
orders. 

Hbnriqubz, Mcnoloffium Cutercifnse (.Antwerp, 1630); 
•S 0 MMBI.IUS, Disputationefi historiccp dc merUift el falut Enkilti 
(Lund, 1764-65); Lanobuek, Scriptores Herum Danuxtrum 
(Copenhagen. 1772-3), 1, 43, II, 619 sq.; Suum, Huttorie af 
Danmark ((3openhugeu, 1792-1800), V, Vl, VII; Hblyeg, Den 
'danake Kirkea (Ooiwsnhagen, 1862), I, 333-436; Olrik, 

Konge og Preeateaiand i Danmark (Copenhagen, 180.5), II, 20-92; 
JduaBMBBN, Hiatorxake Aihandlmger (Copenhagen, 1898), I, 
5-58; Stbbnbtrup, Danmarka Higea JItaiorie (Copenhagen, 
1901-4), I. 554-946. 

Phiupp Baron vox Ivettenburq. 


Eskimo, a littoral race occupying the entire Arctic 
•coast and outlying islands of America from below 
€ook Inlet in Alaska to the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, a distance of more than five thousand miles, 
including the coasts of Labrador, Baffin Land, and 
Mlesmere Land, with the west and south-east coasts 
•of Greenland, the northern sliores of Hudson Bay, and 
the Aleutian Islands, while one body, the Yuit, has 
even crossed Bering Strait, and is now permanently 


established on the extreme point of Siberia. Tra- 
ditional and historical evidence go to show that the 
Eskimo formerly extended consicferably farther south 
along Hudson Bay and the St. Lawrence, and perhaps 
even into New England. With the exception of the 
Aleut, who differ very considerably from the rest, 
the various small bands scattered throughout the vast 
stretch of territory are practically homo^neous, both 
linguistically and ethnologically, indicating long ages 
of slow development under similar and highly special- 
ized conditions. In physique they are of medium 
stature, but strong and hardy, with yellow-brown skin 
and features, suggesting the Mongolian rather than the 
Indian, althougn there is no reason to suppose them 
of other than American origin. The only apparent 
admixture with the Indian occurs on their extreme 
southern frontier in Alaska. Owing to their constant 
exposure in the chilling waters, they are not long-lived. 
In character they are generally peaceable, cheerful, 
and honest, but with the common savage disregard of 
morality. The Aleut of the Alaskan peninsma and 
the Aleutian Islands speak a distinct language in two 
dialects, while all the others, including the Yuit of 
Siberia, speak practically but one language, in several 
dialects. The name by which they are commonly 
known is derived from an Algonkian term signifying 
“eaters of raw flesh". They call themselves Inuit, in 
various dialectic forms, meaning simply “people". 

Living in a land of perpetual snow and ice, the 
Eskimo depend entirely upon hunting and fishing for 
a living, while the seafaring habit has made them per- 
haps the most expert and daring boatmen in the world. 
In summer they hunt the caribou and musk-ox on land ; 
in winter they hunt the seal and polar bear in the 
water or on the ice floes. In travelling by sledge, and 
to some extent in hunting and sealing, they rely much 
upon an intelligent breed of dogs trained to harness. 
Their houses are grouped into little settlements never 
more than a day's journey from the ocean. Those for 
temporary summer use are generally simple tents of 
deer or seal-skin. Their winter homes are either sub- 
terranean excavations roofed over with sod and earth 
laid upon a framework of timber or whale ribs, or are 
dome-shaped structures built of blocks cut from the 
hardened snow, with passage-ways and smaller rooms 
of the same material, with sheets of clear ice for win- 
dows. The roof of the snow-house is sometimes lined 
on the inside with skins to prevent dripping from the 
melting snow. Besides the bed platforms extending 
around the sides of the rooms, with the spears, 
harpoons, and other hunting equipment, the most im- 
portant items of furniture are the stone lamps, fed 
with whale oil, for heating, lighting, and cooking 
purposes. The characteristic woman's tool is the 
tdu or skin-dressing knife. 

Their clothing is of skins with the hair outside, or of 
the intestinal membranes of the larger sea animals, 
there Ix^ing little difference between the costumes of 
men and women. Tattooing is common among the 
women, labrets are used in some tribes, but trinkets 
are seldom worn and the face is not painted. Their 
food consists of meat and fish, commonly boiled in 
a stone kettle, with an abundance of blubber and oil, 
together with berries gathered in the short summei 
season. From lack of running water, crowded quarters, 
and greasy environment, they are as a rule extremely 
filthy in person and habit. They are very ingenious 
and expert in the dressing of skins, the shaping of 
their fishing and hunting implements, and the con- 
struction ot their skin canoes ; they also display great 
artistic instinct and ability in the carving of designs 
in walrus ivory. 'The peculiar Eskimo kaffik or skin 
boat, made of dressed seal hiiies stretched around a 
framework of whale ribs or wood, with an opening in 
the top only large enough to accommodate the sittinjg 
body of one man, is one of the most perfect contri- 
vances in the world for water tra\’el, being light, swift, 
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and practically unsinkable. It is propelled by means 
of a double paddle. The sledge is commonly a frame- 
work of drift-wood, but is sometimes made from the 
rib bones of whales, or even of a cigar-shaped mass of 
dried salmon wrap^d in skins and frozen solid. The 
social or{;anization is very simple, each little village 
communRy being usually distinct and independent 
from the others, with little of tribal cohesion or chiefly 
authority, the head man being rather an adviser than a 
ruler, flkablished custom, however, has all the force 
of law. The bond of affection between parent and 
children is very strong, children being seldom correct- 
ed or punished, and old people being held in respect. 
Monogamy is the rule, but polygamy and polyandry 
are sometimes found. Violations of law, including 
murder, are punished by the injured individual or his 
nearest relations. 

Their religion, like that of most primitive peoples, is 
a simple animism, interpreted by the angakoks or 
medicine-men and enforced by numerous taboos. All 
the powers of nature, animate and inanimate, on ^a 
and land, are invoked or propitiated as the occasion 
arises. A special deity in the central region is an old 
woman of the sea, who presides over storms and sea- 
animals, the latter having been created from her own 
fingers. Some tribes bdieve in two soiils, one 6f 
which remains near the dead body until it can enter 
that of a little child, while the other goes to one of 
several soiU lands, either above or below the earth. 
There are numerous himting and eating taboos and 
ceremonial precautions. Singing, music, story-telling, 
hand-games, mask-dances, and athletic competitions 
make up a large part of the home life. A peculiar 
institution among the central and eastern tribes is that 
of the so-called ^°nith song*' (Nor^ nith^ contention), 
or duel of satire, in whicn two rivals exhaust upon 
each other their capacity for ridicule until one or the 
other is declared victor by the company. 

The histoiy of the Eskimo goes back beyond the Col- 
umbian period as far at least as their first contact with 
the Scandinavians about the year 1000, almost simul- 
taneously in Greenland and on the coast of Labrador or 
New En^nd. They do not seem to have approached 
the nei^bourhood of the Scandinavian settlements 
in South Greenland until about the end of the thir- 
teenth century. In 1379 they made their first attack 
upon the Greenland colony, and a war began, of which 
all details are lost, but which ended in the complete 
destruction of the colony towards the close of the next 
century, so that even the way to Greenland was en- 
tirely forgotten, and on the second discovery of the 
island in 1585, by Davis, it was found occupied only 
by Eskimo, who remained in sole possession until the 
second colonization from Denmark in 1721, under the 
leadership of the missionary Hans Egede. Since then 
most of the Greenland Eskimo have been gradually 
civilized and Christianized under Lutheran and Mora- 
vian auspices. 

In 1752 a Moravian missionary party made a land- 
ing on the Eskimo coast of Labrador, but was at once 
attacked by the natives, who killed six of them. In 
1771, however, they attempted a mission settlement 
at Nain, this time with success, Nain now being the 
chief station on the Labrador coast, with five other 
subordinate stations, counting altogether some 1200 
Christian Eskimo. Regular mission work in Alaska 
was begun among the Aleut by the Russian Orthodox 
church in 1794^ resulting in a few years in the com- 
plete Christianization of the Aleut, who had already, 
towever, been terribly reduced by the wanton cruelty 
of the fur traders. Russian mission work is still car- 
ried on successfully both on the islands and along the 
west coast of Alaska. Protestant workers entered the 
field about 1880, beginning with the Presbyterians, 
followed successively by the Moravians, Episcopalians, 
the Swedish Evan^lical Union, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, and Friends, numbering now altogether 


about fifteen stations along the Eskimo coast of Alas- 
ka, besides others among the neighbouring Indians. 
Of special note in connexion with this work is the suc- 
cesstul introduction of Siberian reindeer by Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, Presbyterian, imder government 
patronage, to supplement the diminishing food sup- 
ply ofSe natives. In 1865 the noted Oblate mis- 
sionary explorer Father Emil Petitot, descending the 
Mackenzie, visited the Eskimo at the mouth or the 
Anderson River on the Arctic coast of the British North- 
West, preached to them, and afterwards to those at the 
mouths of Mackenzie and Peel Rivers, and crossed over 
in 1870 into Alaska. Among the ethnologic results of 
his work in this region are a grammar and vocabulary 
of the Tchighit Eskimo (Paris, 1876). In 1886 the 
Jesuits entered Alaska, establishing their first mission 
among the Indians at Nulato on the Yukon, and pro- 
ceeding later to the Eskimo, among whom they have 
now a number of flourishing stations, the pnncipal 
being those of Holy Cross (Koserefsky), St. Mary's 
(Akularak), and one at Nome. They are assisted by 
the Sisters of St. Anne and the Lamennais Brothers, 
and count some 1300 converts among the Eskimo, 
exclusive t>f Indians. The Eskimo grammar and dic- 
tionary of Father Francis Bamum, S.J. (1901) ranks as 
standard. No permanent mission work has ever been 
attempted by any denomination along the Arctic and 
Hudson Bay coast from Alaska to Labrador (see 
Alaska). Ilie total number of Eskimo is estimated 
at about 29,000, viz. Greenland 11,000; Labrador 
1400; Central Region 1100: Alaska Eskimo proper 
13,0()0; Aleut 1000; Yuit of Siberia 1200. 

Barnum, The Innuit Language (Boeto^ 1901 ); Boas, The Cm- 
tralEakimom Sixth Report, Bureau Am. Ethnology (Wsshington. 
1888); Report, Director of Bureau of Catholic Indum Miestone 
(Washington. 1907); Cranz, Uiet. of Greenland, 2 vols., tr. from 
Ger. (London. 1767); Dall, Tribes of the Extreme Northwest in 
Cont. N. Am. Ethnology (Washington, 1877), II; Eoede, Descrip- 
tion of Greenland, tr. from Ger. (London, 1818); Jackson, 
about Alaska (New York. 1903); Labrador Musumen der BriXder 
Und&t (Spsndau, 1871); Moonbt, Missions in Hodge, Handbook 
of Amer. Indians (Wawington, 1907): Mubdoch, The Point 
Barrow Exped. in Ninth Kept. Bur. Am. Ethn. (Washington, 
1892); Nelson. TAe Eskimo about BenngStrait in Eighteenth 
Rept. Bur. Am. Ethn. (Washin/iton, 1899); JPetitot, VocmbuUiire 
Frangaxs-Ewimau, eto. (Pans, 1876); Rink, Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Eskimo G reenland (London, 1875); Thalbitzer, A 
Phonetical Study of the Eskimo Language (Copenhagen, 1904); 
Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava District in Eleventh Rept. Bur. 
Am. Ethn. (Washington, 18M). 

James Mooney. 

Esnambuc, Pierre B&lain, Sieur d', captain in 
the French marine, b. 1565, at AUouville, near Yvetot 
(Seine-Inf6rieure) ; d. at St. Christopher in Dec., 1636. 
He was the founder of the French colonies in the An- 
tilles, and their first governor. Sailing from Dieppe, 
in 1625, on a brigantine of four guns with a crew of 
thirty-five men, he took possession of the island of St. 
Christopher. Returning to France in the following 
year he brought about the formation by Richelieu of 
the Company of the American Islands (Oct., 1626). 
At this time he was authorized to occupy St. Christo- 
pher and Barbadoes. Once established at St. Chris- 
topher he wished to make the influence of France felt 
throughout the Antilles, and for ten years directed all 
his energies to the accomplishment of this great work. 
Owing to his efforts, colonists were recruit^ through- 
out Lower Normandy, chiefly in the vicinity of 
Dieppe, Honfleur, and Havre-ae-Grice, and these es- 
teblish^ flourishing settlements in Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Les Saintes, and Marie Galante. In Sep- 
tember, 1635, d'Esnambuo recruited at St. Christo- 
pher one hundred and fifty determined men, and land- 
ing at Martinique, built in the following year the town 
of St.-PieiTO. He died in the same year at St. Christo- 
pher, leaving to his nephews the government of the 
kingdom beyond the sea, which ne had merely in- 
augurated. On hearing of his death Richelieu de- 
clared that the king and his realm had lost one of their 
best servants. 

Du Tebtbe, Histoire QinMU det mIm df BainKlhrutopha, da 
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la Guadeloupe, etc. (Parii, 1054), 4, 45-46; Mosbat; db Saint- 
Loie et eonetihUiona dee eoloniee franfaiaea, I, 18, 20, 33, 
36, 51: Mabort, BHain ttEenambuc et lea Narmanda aux An- 
tiUea (1863): Iobm. Lee Seigneura de la Martinique in Revue 
fMar. et colon. (Puis, 1878); BR^ARn, Documents relatifa h la 
marine Normande (Rouen, 1880), 147, 170, 181, 100. 

J. Edmond Rot. 

Espejo, Antonio, a Spanish explorer, whose fame 
rests upon a notable expedition which he conducted 
into New Mexico and Arizona in 1582-3. According 
to his own statement, he waa b. in Cordov^ but the 
dates both of his b. and d. are unknown. Following 
the reports brought to Mexico from the north by 
Cabeza de Vaca and the Franciscan monk, Marcos de 
Nizza, a powerful expedition had been fitted out under 
the governor, Coronado, in 1540, which after passing 
throu^ the territories of the Pueblo tribes of the Rio 
Grande, had penetrated as far as the province of 
Quivira, probably the country of the Wichita Indians 
on the Middle Arkansas, returning in the summer of 
1542. Two Franciscan volunteers. Father Juan de 
Padilla and a lay brother, Luis, remained behind, of 
whom the first was afterwards murdered by the tribe 
— the first missionary martyr of the United States — 
while of the fate of the other nothing was ever known. 
Forty years later three other Franciscans undertook 
to establish missions among the Tigua, about the 
present Bernalillo, New Mexico. Soon rumours of 
their death at the hands of the Indians came back to 
Mexico, and finding the authorities dilatory in the 
matter, Espejo, a wealthy mining proprietor, offered 
to equip and lead a searcn expeclition at his own ex> 
pense. ^e offer was accepted and, being regularly 
commissioned, with only fourteen soldiers, a number 
of (]!hri8tian Indians, and a cavalcade of horses and 
mules, he left San Bartolom^, Chihuahua, for the 
north on 10 Nov., 1582. From the junction of the 
Concho with the Rio Grande he ascended the latter 
stream, through populous tribes, to the pueblo of 
Puara, where ne learned definitely of the murder of 
the three missionaries. Fearing punishment, the 
Indians had deserted their puelno, and fled to the 
mountains. 

Having accomplished his first purpose, Espejo de- 
tennined to explore the unknown country bevond. 
After visiting several of the neighbouring pueblos he 
crossed over to the Zuni, near the present Arizona line, 
where he found three Christian Indians of Coronado's 
earlier expedition. Here several of the party decided 
to return, and with only nine soldiers and a party of 
Indians he pushed on to the Hopi (Moqui) villages in 
northern Arizona, where he met a friendly reception 
and was given guides to a mountain country farther 
on — apparently some fifty miles northward from the 
site of Prescott^where he procured some rich speci- 
mens of silver ore, Returmng to the Rio Grande, he 
visited several other pueblos farther up the river and 
then went over to tne Pecos, noting other mines by 
the way. In consequence of the threatening attitude 
of the Tanos tribe he finally decided to return to 
Mexico, arriving at his starting-point in September, 
1583, having accomplished, without bloodied and 
with a hanmul of men, as great results as had been 
obtained by Coronado with a whole army and at the 
cost of an exterminating warfare upon the Indians. 
He soon afterwards submitted a report, with a map of 
the regions explored, but his later proposition to or- 
ganize a colonizing expedition was drfeated by the 
jealousy of the viceroy. 

Erpbjo, Relaeion del viage, etc. In Pacheco, Coleeddn de 
Documentoa iniditoe (Madrid. 1864-1881), XV; also a vanant 
version, Spaniiib and English, in Hakluyt, (London, 

1600), IILShra, The Catholic Church in Colontal Days (New 
York, 1886); H. H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New 
Mexico (San Franoisoo, 18^). XVII of complete works. 

James Moonet. 

Bsp6n« Zbgbr Bbrnhard Van, also called Espe- 
Nius, a Belgian canonist, b. at Louvain, 9 July, 1646; 


d. at Amersfoort, Netherlands, 2 Oct., 1728. He 
completed his hi^er studies at Louvain, became 
priest in 1673, and doctor of civil and canon law in 
1675. He soon began to teach canon law at the 
University of Louvain where he was obliged to lecture 
only for six weeks during the summer vacation ; the 
professor might explain one or other important 
chapter of the decretals, at his choice. He never 
accepted any other chair at the university, and he 
resigned even this position in order to devote him- 
self entirely to study. He was consulted by all 
classes on account of nis profound learning in canon 
law, and his famous work, "Jus canonicum univer- 
sum", although it raised numerous just criticisms, 
still remains remarkable. The author is accused, not 
without reason, of having borrowed considerably from 
the works of his predecessors, notably from Thomas- 
sin, yet it must oe recogniz^ that Van Espen pos- 
sessed the art of setting forth in a lucid and intelli^ble 
way the discipline of the ancient Church ; he also cast 
light upon questions which up to his time had been 
very obscure. His clear and concise style gives to his 
work a value which the labours of his predecessors do 
not possess. He collected the most recent legislative 
decisions of the (IJhurch and discussed them with 
ludgraent, except where party spirit blinded him. He 
had also the incontestable merit of showing with pre- 
cision the special law of Belgium. Benedict XIV rec- 
ognized his authority in this matter. On the other hand 
he was a strenuous defender of the Gallican theories. 
He misconstrued the right of religious authority and 
exaggerated beyond measure the right of the civil 
power. It may be added, however, that he exalted 
and combated m turn all power, even the civil power. 
He exalted the power of the bishops in order to lessen 
that of the religious orders, and the rights of an ex- 
tinct chm;>ter in order to combat the powers of the 
pope. He gained for himself unpleasant notoriety in 
the Jansenist conflicts, by denying the importance of 
the famous distinction between right and fact with 
regard to the doctrine of Jansen; he declared that it 
was of little consequence to admit that Jansen had 
taught the propositions condemned by the Bull 
"Unigenitus’^ (1713) provided the doctrine itself was 
rejected. 

The J ansenist quarrels led to Van Espen's ruin. On 
being consulted by the Jansenists of Holland with re- 
gard to the ordination of the Jansenist Bishop of 
Utrecht, Cornelius Steenoven, he pronouncea in 
favour of this ordination, which had been performed 
without the authorization of the Holy See. An un- 
successful attempt has been made to justify Van Es- 
pen 's conduct in this matter, on the ground that he 
merely declared that episcopal ordination performed 
by a single bishop was valid. This was not the whole 
question, nor was it indeed the principal Question, 
viz. to determine whether an episcopm ordination , 
performed without the pope's consent, was admissi- 
ble. His action in this matter and his Jansenist doc- 
trines brought about his suspension a divinia by the 
Bishop of Mechlin. The latter summoned him to 
make a declaration of orthodox faith. At the order 
of the civil power, the University of Louvain con- 
demned and deprived (1728) Van Espen of his uni- 
versity functions. In the meantime he fled, and took 
refuge first at Maastricht, and afterwards at Amers- 
foort, where he found protection in the Jansenist 
community, and where he died. The Augustinian 
Ddsirant, professor at the University of Louvain, is 
accused of having fabricated false documents in the 
controverjjr with Van Espen. This struggle is known 
as the "Foiwry of Louvain". EkSsirant was con- 
demned by tne academical authorities and banished 
forever from his native country. The best edition of 
the works of Van Espen, all of which are on the Index, 
is that published in four volumes at Louvain, 1753. 
A fifth volume, "Supplementum ad varias colleo* 
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tiones operum*’, was published at Brussels in 1768, 
and contains numerous bio^imhical details. 

Du Pag ob Bellegardb, Vte^ Van (Brussels, 1767); 

Laurent, Von Espen (Paris, 1860); db Bavay, Va^ Eapen, 
iuriaeonauUe el eanoniele Beige in Belgwue Judietaire (Brussels, 
1846), IV, 1463; Vidbhoeven, Van Eepen in Revue Caiholiqw 
(Louvain, 1846-47), IV, 497; de Ram in Bakhuisen. 
Zegeri Bemardi Van Eepen circa miaeionem HoUandicam (Mech- 
lin. 1827). 

A. Van Hove. 


Bspanee (Espencjbus), Claude d', a French theo- 
loman, b. in 1611 at Ch&lons-sur-Mame; d. 5 Oct., 
1571, at Paris. He entered the Coll^^ de Navarre in 
1536, and four years later was made rector of the 
University of Paris, even before receiving the doctor- 
ate, which was conferred on him in 1542. Ho was then 
called to the court of Cardinal de Lorraine. Some 
propositions in his Lenten sermons of 1543 were 
referred to the Sorbonne, and d'Espence was asked to 
explain or retract them. He was one of the theologians 
called to the consultation held at M41un in 1544 in 
relation to the Council of Trent. In 1547, having been 
sent to the council itself, then transferred to Bologna, 
he returned to France almost immediately, as the 
council was again adjourned. He went to another 
consultation held at Orleans in 1560. At the Confer- 
ence of Poissy (1561) he argued against Beza in favour 
of tradition, the infallibility of the Church, the Sacra- 
ment of Order, etc. The same year an anonymous 
work was published on the veneration of images. 
This work was censured by the Sorbonne, and as 
d'Espence was believed to be its author, he was required 
to subscribe to the sixteenth article of the faculty, 
which was directed against Protestants. 

D^Espence's works, collected in one volume (Paris, 
1619), are: Traits contre Perreur vieil et rcnouvel^ 
des Predestines*' (Lyons, 1548); Institution d'un 

? rince chretien" (Lyons, 1548), dedicated to Henty 
r;''*De clandestinis matrimoniis*' (Paris, 1561), in 
which the parents' consent is held to be necessary for the 
validity of marriage; Cinq sermons ou traites ..." 
(Paris, 1562); ^'Libellus de privatd et publicd missd", 
which shows that in the primitive Church Mass 
was not celebrated unless some of the faithful were 
present; **De continentia" (Paris, 1565); ^'Commen- 
tarius in epistplam primam ad Tiraotheum" (Paris, 
1661); ‘‘Comm, in posteriorem epist. ad Timotheum" 
(Paris, 1564); "Coram. in epist. ad Titum" (Paris, 
1568). To these are added a few other works, treatises, 
discourses, sermons, conferences, and poems. 

Hurter. Nommclator\ I, 6; Dupin, Nouvelle mbliothigue dee 
auteurs ecclieiaatiquee (Paris, 1710), XVI, 104; Simon, // is^cnL 
des. pnndpatix commentaires du N. T. (Rotterdam, 1693), 591; 
Kerker in Kirehenlex.t IV, 906; Barth ^lemy. Elude biog. sur 
Claude d’Eapence (Chdlons-sur-Mame, 1853). 

C. A. Dubray. 


S inel also enjoyed some reputation. He translated 
[orace's "Art of Poetry", and published his own 
"Diversas Rimas*' in Madrid in 1691. Hewasthein- 
ventor of the measure known at first as the "espinela" 
and later as the "decima", because it hasten syllables. 
He was also noted for his musical taste. He added 
the fifth string to the national guitar. The "Marcos 
de Obregdn" was translated into English by Algernon 
Langton (London, 1816), into German by Tieck 
ifi97) with a preface and notes, and into 
d'Audiguier (1816). 

Schriflen (1848); Btblioleca de Autorea Ea- 

Ventura Fuentes. 

Espinosa, Alonso de, Spanish priest and historian^ 
of the sixteenth century. Little is known of his early 
life. He is first heard of towards the end of the six- 
teenth century in Guatemala where he had become a 
Dominican. It was while he was in (Antral America 
that he first heard of the miracles of Our Lady of Can- 
delaria. This was an imags of the Virgin and Child 
that had been among the Guanches of Tenerife since 
long before their conversion to Christianity, and had 
been venerated not only by the Guanches, but later by 
their conq^uerors, the Spaniards. Inspired by the 
fame of this ima^. Espinosa soonfoundT a member of 
the fraternity which had possession of it, and resolved 
to make researches and write a history of the image 
and its miracles. The result was his "Guanches of 
Tenerife " published at Seville in 1594. Although the 
author's main purpose was to record the history of Our 
Lady of Candelaria, the work is important as being on 
the whole the best account of the Guanches, a lost race 
which has left scarcely any remains, even of their lan- 
guage; and also, though less significant, because he 
gives a good account of the conquest and settlement of 
the Canary Islands by the Spaniards. He divides his 
work into four books, in the first of which he describes 
the Island of Tenerife, gives its early history, and an 
account of its inhabitants, their customs, food and 
dreas, marriages, training for war, and mode of inter- 
ment. The second book gives a detailed history of the 
image, from its mysterious appearance, on tne east 
coast of the island, to Espinosa's own time. The third 
book is devoted to the invasion, conquest, and settle- 
ment of the island by the Spaniards. The fourth and 
last book contains an enumeration of various cures 
and other miracles performed by the image. A re- 
print of Espinosa's book appear^ at Santa Cruz in 
1848, as one of the “Biblioteca Islefia" series. A 
translation by Sir Clements Markham was published 
by the Hakluyt Society in London in 1907. 

Ventura Fuentes. 


French by Vidal 
Tieck, Krit%8che 
pafliUea (1848^6). 


Espinel, Vicente, poet and novelist; b. at Honda 
(Malaga), Spain, 1544; d. at Madrid, 1634. He 
studied at Salamanca and while still young went as a 
soldier to Italy and Flanders- Returning to Honda, 
he took Holy orders and was made chaplain of the 
hospital at that place. Later, he went to Madrid, 
where he lived with Lope de Vega whose friend and 
teacher he was, and died there in poverty, as we are 
told by Lope in his "Laurel de Apolo". In 1618 he 
published at Barcelona a romance descriptive of 
Spanish manners entitled "Helaciones de la Vida y 
Hechos del Escudero Marcos de Obregdn". The 
work attracted attention at the time, and afterwards 
became famous because of several imitations and be- 
cause of the controversies which it caused. It has 
been thought that many of the adventures of the hero 
are to a ^at extent drawn from those in the life of 
Espinel himself. The work is admirably written, is 
filled with wise maxims, and the language is pure and 
simple. Le Sage, the author of "Gil Bias de Santil- 
lana", has been accused of borrowing many incidents 
and characters from Espinel's work. As a poet, Es- 


Espirito-Santo, Diocese of. See Spirito Santo. 

Espousals, a contract of future marriage between 
a man and a woman, who are thereby affianced. The 
ecclesiastical law governing, this contract was amended 
by the pontifical decree ‘^Ne Temero", on espousals 
and marriages, which was published 2 Aug.. 1907, and 
took effect 19 April (Blaster), 1908. For tne old leg- 
islation see Betrothal; the present article will be 
confined to the new. Regarding espousals the decree 
enacts as follows: "Only those espousals are held to 
be valid and to beget canonical effects which are made 
in writing, signed by both parties, and either by the 
parish pnest or the ordinary of the place, or at least by 
two witnesses. In case one or both of the parties be 
iinable to write, this fact is to be noted in the docu- 
ment, and another witness is to add his signature to 
the contract as above, together with that of the parish 
pne^ or the ordinaiy of the place, or the two witnesses. 
Until Easter of 1908, there was no written document 
prescribed for espou^ls, except for Spain. Like other 
contracts, the promise of marriajge was supposed to 
bmd the parties making it according to prevailing law 
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or ouBtom. That caused many difficulties which 
necessitated this law* Private, clandestine e^usals 
are henceforth of no value in the eyes of the Church. 
In the United States enga^ments were, as a rule, not 
considered effective enou^ to entail the impediment 
of public honesty which, unless the en^gement were 
properly revoke^ would render null and void the mar- 
ria^ of either affianced party with a blood-relation in 
the first degree of the other affianced party, and make 
sinful marriage with any other person not so related, 
unless the engagement had Doen rightly broken. 
These are the canonical effects which are not begotten 
unless the espousals are made in writing, whether by 
filling out a blank formula or by writing the document 
entirely. 

As to the obligation of contracting espousals in 
writing, it is to be noted that the law does not concern 
itself with the promise of marriage as a matter of con- 
science; only with establishing the fact that espousals 
have no legal value and will not be considered in case 
of contention by ecclesiastical courts, unless they are 
in writing. Hence, in joro interno the Church leaves 
the matter to the confessor. The law suggests no 
particular formula for the contract of espousals. It 
must, however, express the promise of future mar- 
riage. There must be no condition att^hed contrary 
to the nature or laws of Christian marriage. No time 
is assigned by the law within which the promise must 
be fulfilled; still the time should be reasonable and 
accord with the common teaching of competent au- 
thorities. The document must be signed by both 
parties — man and woman — promising io marry each 
other on or within some definite date. If either or 
both are unable to write their names, that must be 
noted in the document. They must, of course, affix 
their signatures somehow, which must be attested 
by a special witness. In addition, either the parish 
priest or ordinary must sign it; both need not sign it; 
the signature of one only is required. By ordinary is 
meant the bishop of the diocese where the parties hap- 
pen to be, or his vicar-general, or any one exercising 
episcopal jurisdiction, as for instance, the adminis- 
trator when the see is vacant. By parish priest, as 
used in the present decree, is to be understood not only 
the priest who legitimately presides over a parish that 
is canonically erected, but also, in localities where par- 
ishes are not canonically erected, the priest to whom 
the care of souls has been legitimately entrusteii in any 
specified district, and who is equivalent to a parish 
priest; and also, in missions where the territory has 
not yet been perfectly divided, every priest generally 
deputed for the care of souls in any station by the 
superior of the mission. The ordina^ or parish priest 
cannot depute any other priest to sign in their stead 
(Reply of S. Congregation of C'ouncil, 30 March, 1908). 
If the signature of the ordinary or of the parish priest 
cannot iSi obtained, then at least two witnesses must 
sign. Their signatures are not needed if cither of the 
foregoing have signed. The witnesses should of course 
be competent, though they differ in age and sex. The 
local ecclesiastical authorities are to o^ide where the 
document is to be deposited. The new law does not 
provide for the annulment of espousals. The reasons 
that formerly sufficed to annul them still remain. If 
espousals were made as prescribed by the new law, 
their binding force continues until they shall have 
been dissolved by proof of either or both parties claim- 
ing their dissolution. 

IicNichola% The New Marriage Legislation (1908), 16-21; 
Divins, The Law of Christian Marriage, 283 sqq.; Cronin, 
The New Matrimonial Legislation, 32-40; D® Becker, Legisla- 
tio Nova, 13-21. ^ 

Joseph Selinqek. 

Xapouials of the Blessed Virgin Mary (De- 
SPONSATio Bbat^ MARiiB ViRGiNis), a feast of the 
Latin Church. It is certain that a real matrimony 
was contract^ by Joseph and Mary. Still Mary is 


called espoused^' to Joseph (^^his mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph Matt., i, 18) because the matri- 
mony was never consummated. The term spouse is 
applied to married people until their marriage is con- 
summated (Colvenerius, Cal. Marian., 23 Jan.). 
Peter d'Ailly, chancellor of the University of Paris 
(d. 1420), and his famous disciple, Jean Charlier, called 
Gerson, were the first energetic propagators of the 
devotion in honour of St. Joseph. Gerson worked 
many years to effect the institution of a special votive 
feast (Thursday of ember week in Advent), the ob- 
ject of which should be the virginal espousal of Mary 
and Joseph. Gerson's friend, Henry Cnicoti, canon of 
the cathedral chapter pf Chartres, had bequeathed a 
certain sum for the celebration in the cathedral of this 
votive feast, for which Gerson had composed a proper 
Office. It seems that Gerson carried out the will of nis 
friend, but tradition does not tell us on what day the 
feast was celebrated. 

The first definite knowledge of a feast in honour of 
the espousals of Mary dates from 29 Aug., 1517, when 
with nine other Masses in honour of Mary, it was 
granted by Leo X to the Nuns of the Annunciation, 
founded by Sainte Jeanne de Valois. This feast was 
celebrated on 22 October as a double of the second 
class. Its Mass, however, honoured the Blessed Vir- 
gin exclusively; it hardly mentioned St. Joseph and 
therefore did not correspond to the idea of Gerson. 
Also purely as a feast of Mary it appears in the Missal 
of the Franciscans, to whom it was granted 21 Aug., 
1537, for 7 March (double major). About the same 
time the Servites obtained the feast for 8 March. The 
Office of the Nativity of Mary was recited, changing 
the word N ativilas to Desponsatio, After the religious 
orders, among the dioceses which adopted the feast of 
the Espousals of Mary, Arras takes the lead. It has been 
kept there since 23 Jan., 1556. The first proper Office 
was composed by Pierre Dord, O.P, (d. 1569), con- 
fessor of Duke Claude of Lorraine. This Office fol- 
lowed the outlines given by Gerson and commemorated 
both Joseph and Mary. Pierre Dor6 in 1546 unsuc- 
cessfully petitioned Paul III to extend the feast of the 
Desponsatio B.M.V. to the Universal Church. But 
even without the recommendation of the Apostolic 
See, the feast was adopted by many Churches. In 
Moravia it was in the sixteenth century kept on 18 
July. In subsequent times Rome did not favour any 
further extension of the feast, but after it had been 
refused (1655) to the King of Spain, it was granted to 
the German Emperor for Austria, 27 Jan., 1678 (23 
Jan.)* in 1680 it was conceded to Spain, but trans- 
ferred (13 July, 1682) to 26 Nov., because in Spain the 
feast of St. Ildephonsus or St. Raymond is kept 23 
Jan. In 1680 it was extended to the entire German 
Empire, 1689 to the Holy Land (double, second 
class), 1702 to the Cistercians (20 Feb.), 1720 to 
Tuscany, and 1725 to the Pontifical States. In our 
days it is kept in nearly the entire Latin Church on 23 
Jan., in the Spanish-speaking countries on 26 Nov., but 
it has never been extended to the Universal Church. 
Since Pius V abolished the Office of Pierre Dor4 and 
introduced the modem Office, it is again a feast of 
Mary. The commemoration of St. Joseph in Mass, 
Vespers, Lauds (decree 6 May, 1736) can only be made 
by a special privilege. 

Seitz, Dir Verehruf^ dee M, Joseph (Freiburg:, 1908); Hol- 
WEOK, Fasti Mariani (Freiburg, 1^2). 

Frederick G. Holweck. 

Essence and Existence (Lat. essentia^ cxistenHa ), — 
Since they are triinscendentals, it is not possible to 
put forward a strict definition of either of the subjects 
of the present article. Essence, however, is pro^rly 
describcKl as that whereby a thing is what it is, an 
eouivalent of the rh rl elwu of Aristotle (Metaph., 
VII, 7). The essence is thus the radical or ground 
from which the various properties of a thing emanate 
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and to which they are necessarily referred. Thus the 
notion of the essence is seen to be the abstract counter- 
part of the concrete entity; the latter si^ifying that 
which is or may be (ena actUf ens poteTUid)^ while the 
former points to the reason or ground why it is pre- 
cisely what it is. As furnishing in this manner an 
answer to the question What? {Quid?) — as, e. g.. 
What is man?— essence is equivalent to quiddity; and 
thus, as St. Thomas remarks (I, Q. iii, a. 3), the es- 
sence of a thing is that which is expressed by its defi- 
nition. Essence and nature express the same reality 
envisaged in the two points of view as being or acting. 
As the essence is that whereby any given thing is that 
which it is, the ground of its characteristics and the 
principle of its l^ing, so its nature is that whereby it 
acts as it does, the essence considered as the founda- 
tion and principle of its operation. Hence again St. 
Thomas: “Nature is seen to signify the essence of a 
thing according as it has relation to its proper opera- 
tion^' (De ente et essentiA, cap. i). Furthermore, 
essence is also in a manner synonymous with form, 
since it is chiefly by their formal principle that beings 
are segregated into one or other of the species. Thus, 
while created spiritual things, because they are not 
composed of matter and form, are specifically what 
they are by reason of their essences or “ forms” alone, 
the compounded beings of the corporeal world receive 
their specification and determination of nature, or 
essence, principally from their substantial forms. A 
further synonym of essence is species; but it is to be 
carefully noted that essence in this connexion is ui^d 
rather with a logical or metaphysical connotation 
than with a real or physical one. This distinction is 
of considerable importance. The real or physical es- 
sence of compound entities consists in, or results 
from, the union of the constituent parts. Thus if 
we consider man as a being composed of matter and 
form, body and soul, the physical essence will be the 
body and soul. Apart from any act of abstraction, 
body and soul exist in the physical order as the con- 
stituents of man. On the other hand, we may con- 
sider man as the result of a composition of genus 
proximum and differentia ultima^ i. e. of his animality 
and his rationality. Here the essence, humanity, is 
metaphysical or logical. Thus, while the real es- 
sence, to speak still only of composite beings, consists 
in the collection of all those physical component parts 
that are required to constitute the entity what it is, 
either actually or potentially existent, without which 
it can be neither actual nor potential, the logical es- 
sence is no more than the composition of ideas or no- 
tions, abstracted mentally and referred together in 
what are known as “second intentions”. 

This consideration provides a basis for the distinc- 
tion of essences according to the degree of physical and 
metaphysical complexity or simplicity which they 
severally display. The Supreme Being has — or ratW 
is — a unique and utterly simple essence, free from 
all composition, whether physical or metaphysical. 
Moreover, in God — otherwise, as we shall see, than in 
creatures — there is no distinction of any kind between 
His essence and His existence. Spiritual created 
beings, however, as free from the composition of 
matter and form, have physically simple essences ; yet 
they are conaposite in that their essences are the 
result of a union of genus and differentia, and are not 
identical with their existence. In the angel the es- 
sence is the species consequent on this union. Cor- 
poreal creatures not only share in metaphysical com- 
plexity of essence, but have, on account of their 
material composition, a physical complexity as well. 
The characteristic attributes of the essence are im- 
mutability, indivisibility, necessity, and infinity.— 
Since the essence of anjrthing is that whereby the thing 
is what it is, it follows directly from the principle M 
contradiction that essences must be immutable. Tliis 
of course, is not true in the sense that physical essences 


cannot be brought into being or cease to exist, nor that 
they cannot be decomposed into their constituent 
pai^, nor yet that they are not subject to accidental 
modification. The essence of God alone, as stated 
above, is so entirely free from any sort of composition 
that it is in the strictest sense immutable. Every 
essence, however, is immutable in this, that it cannot 
be changed or broken up into its constituent parts and 
yet remain the same essence. The attribute is tran- 
scendental and is applied to essence precisely as it is 
essence. Thus, while the essence of any given man 
may be broken up into body and soul, animality and 
rationality, man as man and humanity as humanity 
is changeless. One individual ceases to exist; the 
essence Itself, whether verified or not in concrete actu- 
ality, persists. The definition, “man is a rational 
animar', is an eternally immutable truth, verifiable 
whenever and wherever the subject man is given, 
either as a concrete and existent entity, or as a mere 
potentiality. Similarly, essences are said to be in- 
divisible; that is to say, an essence ceases to be what 
it is when it is broken up into its constituents. Neither 
body nor soul alone is man. Neither animality nor 
rationality, taken separately, is humanity. There- 
fore, precisely as essence, it is indivisible. In like 
manner necessity is predicated of essences. They are 
necessary in that, though they may be merely possible 
and contingent, each must of necessity mways be 
itself. In the order of actual being, the real essence is 
necessarily what it is. since it is that whereby the 
thing is what it is ; in the order of the merely possible, 
it must necessarily be identical with itself. Finally, 
essences are said to be eternal and infinite in the nega- 
tive sense that, as essences, there is no reason for their 
non-existence, nor for their limitation to a given num- 
ber of individuals in any species. From what has 
been said, the distinction between essence considered 
as physical and as metaphysical will be apparent. It 
is the metaphysical essence that is eternal, immutable, 
indivisible, necessary, etc. ; the physical essence that is 
temporal, contingent, etc. In other words, the meta- 
physical essence is a formal universal, while the physi- 
cal essence is that real particularization of the uni- 
versal that provides the basis for the abstraction. 

So far the present article has been occupied in ex- 
hibiting the Scholastic view with regard to essence, 
and in obtaining a certain precision of thought rather 
than in raising any problems intimately connected 
with the subject. Notice must be taken, however, of 
a philosophical tradition which has found adherents 
mainly among British philosophers and which is at 
variance with the Scholastic. This tradition would 
treat as futile and illusory any investigation or discus- 
sion concerning the essences of thmgs. By those 
who hold it, either the fact of essence is flatly denied 
and what we conceive of under that name is relegated 
to the region of purely mental phenomena; or, what 
practically amounts to the same thing, that fact is 
judged to be doubtful and consequently irrelevant; 
or again, while the fact itself may be fully admitted, 
essence is declared to be unknowable, except in so far 
as we may be said to know that it is a fact. Of those 
who take up one or other of these positions with regard 
to the essence of things, the most prominent may be 
cited. Hobbes and Locke, Mill, Hume, Reid, and 
Bain, the Positivists and the Agnostics generally, to- 
gether with a considerable number of scientists of the 
present day, would not improperly be described as 
either doubtful or dogmatically negative as to the 
reality, meaning, and cognosoibility of essence. The 
proponents and defenders of such a position are by no 
means always consistent. While they make state- 
ments of their case, based for the most part on purely 
subjective views of the nature of reality, that the 
ounces of beings are nonentities, or at least unknow- 
able, and, as a consequence, that the whole scienoe of 
metaphysics is no more than a jargon of m^tningleas 
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terms and exploded theories, thev, on the other hand, 
express opinions and make implicit admissions that 
tell strongly against their own thesis. Indeed, it 
would generally seem that these philosophers, to some 
extent at least, misunderstand the position which they 
attack, that they combat a sort of intuitive knowledge 
of essences, erroneously supposed by them to be 
claimed by Scholastics, and do not at all grasp the 
theory of the natures of things as derived from a pains- 
taking consideration of their characteristic properties. 
Thus even Bain admits that there may in all proba- 
bility be some one fundamental property to which all 
the others might be referred; and he even uses the 
words “real essence** to designate that property. 
Mill tells us that “to penetrate to the more hidden 
ag^ment on which these more obvious and super- 
ficial agreements (the differentiae leading to the great- 
est number of interesting propria) depend, is often one 
of the most difficult of scientific problems. And as it 
is among the most difficult, so it seldom fails to be 
among the most important’*. Father Rickaby in his 
“General Metaphysics** gives the citations from both 
Mill and Bain, as well as an important admission from 
Comte, that the natural tendency of man is to inquire 
for persistent types, a svnonym, in this context, for 
essences. The philosophical tradition, or school, to 
which allusion is made — although we have antici- 
pated its assertions by the admissions into which its 
professors have allowed themselves to be drawn by the 
exigencies of reason and human language — may be 
divided roughly into two main classes, with their repre- 
sentatives in Locke and Mill. Locke g()t rid of the old 
doctrine by making the “supposed essences’* no more 
than the bare significations of their names. He does 
not, indeed, deny that there are real essences; on the 
contrary, he fully admits this. But he asserts that 
we are incapable of knowing more than the nominal or 
logical essences which we form mentally for ourselves. 
Mill, though, as we have seen, he occasionally aban- 
doas his standpoint for one more in keeping with the 
Scholastic view, professetlly goes further than Locke 
in utterly rejecting real essences, a rejection quite in 
keeping with his general theory of knowletige, wliich 
eliminates substance, causality, and necessary truth. 

The considerations previously advanced will serve 
to indicate a line of argument used against scepticism 
in this matter. The Scholastics do not and never have 
claimed any direct or perfect acquaintance with the 
intimate essences of all things. They recognize that, 
in very many cases, no more than an appn)xiinate 
knowledge can be obtained, and this only through 
accidental characteristics and consequently by a very 
indirect method. Still, though the existence of the 
concrete beings, of which the essences are in question, 
Ls contingent and mutable, human knowleilge, espe- 
cially in the field of mathematics, roaches out to the 
absolute and necessary. For expnple, the properties 
of a circle or triangle are deducible from its essence. 
That the one differs specifically from the other, and 
each fn)m other figures, that their diverse and neces- 
sary attributes, their characteristic properties, are 
dependent upon their several natures and can be in- 
ferred by a mathematical process from these — so much 
we know. The deductive character of certain geo- 
metrical proofs, proceeding from c^^ntial definitions, 
may at least be urged as an indication that the human 
mind is capable of grasping and of dealing with es- 
sences. 

Similarly, and even from the admissions of the 
opponents of the Scholastic tradition given above, it 
may reasonably be maintained that we have a direct 
knowledge of essence, and also an indirect, or induc- 
tive knowleilge of the physical natures existent in 
the world al^ut us. The essences thus known do 
not necessarily point to the fact of existence; they may 
or may not exist; but they certify to us what the 
things in question are. The Knowledge and reality of 
V.— 36 


essences emerms also from the doctrine of univer- 
sals, which, although formally subjective in character^ 
are true expressions of the objective realities from 
which they are abstracted. As Father Rickaby re- 
marks: “In the rough the form of expression could 
hardly be rejected, that science seeks to arrive at the 
very nature of things and has some measure of suc- 
cess in the enterprise**; and again, “ In short, the very 
admission that there is such a thing as physical sci- 
ence, and that science is cognitio rerum per causae — 
knowledge of things, according to the rationale of 
them — is tantamount to saying that some manner 
of acquaintance with essences is possible; that the 
world does present its objects ranged according to at 
least a certain number of different kinds, and that 
we can do something to mark off one kind from an- 
other.** (General Metaphysics, c. III.) 

Existence is that whereby the essence is an actuality 
in the line of being. By its actuation the essence is 
removed from the merely possible, is placed outside its 
causes, and exists in the world of actual things. St. 
Thomas describes it as the first or primary act of the 
essence as contrfisted with its secondary act or opera- 
tion (I Sent., dist. xxxiii, Q. i, a. 1, ad 1) ; and again, as 
“the actuality of all form or nature** (Summa, 1, Q. iii, 
a. 4). Whereas the essence or Quiddity gives an an- 
swer to the question as to what tne thing is, the exist- 
ence is the affirmative to the question as to whether it 
is. Thus, while created essences are divided into both 
possible and actual, existence is always actual and op- 
posed by its nature to simple potentiality. With re- 
gard to the existence of things, the question has been 
raised as to whether, in the ideal order, the possible is 
antecedent to the actual. The consideration here 
does not touch on the real or physical order, in which it 
is conceded I )y Scholastics that the potentiality of crea- 
tures precedes their actuality. The unique actuality, 

S ure and simple (as against such theorists as von 
lartmann, maintaining an absolute primitive poten- 
tiality of all existence), that necessarily precedes all 
potentiality, is that of God, in Whom essence and exist- 
ence are identical. We are concerned with the ques- 
tion: Is the concept of a possible entity prior to that of 
an existing one? Rosmini answers this question in the 
affirmative. The School generally takes the opposite 
view, maintaining the thesis that the primitive idea is 
of existent entity — that is, essence as actualized and 
placed outside of its causes — in the concrete, though 
confused and indeterminate. Such an idea is of nar- 
row intension, but extensively it embraces all being. 
The thesis Ls supported by various considerations, su^ 
as that the essence is related to its existence as poten- 
tial to actual, that the act generally is prior to poten- 
tiality, and that this latter is known, and only known, 
tlirough its corresponding actuality. Or, we know 
the possible being as that which may be, or may exist; 
and this necessary relation to actual existence, without 
which the possible is not presented to the mind, indi- 
cates the priority, in the line of thought, of the actually 
existent over the merely possible. Existence is thus 
seen to l)e in some sense distinguished from the es- 
sence which it actuates. 

The question agitated in the School arises at this 
point: What is the nature of the distinction that ob- 
tains between the physical essence and the existence 
of creatures? It is to be borne in mind that the con- 
troversy turns not upon a distinction between the 
merely possible essence and the same essence as actu- 
alized, and thus physically existent; but on the far 
different and extremely nice point as to the nature of 
the distinction to be drawn between the actualized and 
physically existent essence and its existence or actual- 
ity, by which it is existent in the physical order. 
That there is no such distinction in God is conceded by 
all. With regard to creatures, several t)pinions have 
been advanced. Many Thomists hold that a real dis- 
tinction obtains here and that the essence and exist- 
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enoe of creatures differ as different entities. Others, 
among them Dominicus Soto, Lepidi, etc.i seem to pre- 
fer a distinction other than real. The Scotists, affirm- 
ing their “formal distinction”, which is neither pre- 
cisely logical nor real, but practically equivalent to 
virtual, decide the point against a real distinction. 
Suarez, with many of his school, teaches that the dis- 
tinction to be m^e is a logical one. Ihe principal 
arguments in favour of the two chief views may be 
summarized as follows: — 

Thomists: (a) If essence and existence were but one 
thing, we should be unable to conceive the one without 
conceiving the other. But we are as a fact able to con- 
ceive of essence by itself, (b) If there be no real dis- 
tinction between the two, then the essence is identical 
with the existence. But in God alone are these identi- 
cal. 

Suarez: (a) A real physical essence is actual in the 
line of being and not merely possible. But this actual- 
ity must b3ong to it, as a physical essence ; for it is, 
ex hypothesdy neither nothing nor merely possible, and 
the actuality of an essence is its existence. Cardinal 
Franzelin cast the argument in this fonn: “ Est omnino 
evidens in re positA extra suas causas, in statu actual- 
itatis, ne ratione quidem abstrahi posse formalera 
existentiam ” (De Verbo Incamato). (b) It is incon- 
ceivable how the existence of a real or physical essence 
should differ from the essence of its existence. 

These positions are maintained, not only by argu- 
ment, but by reference to the authority and teaching 
of St. Thomas, as to whose genuine doctrine there 
is considerable difference of opinion and interpretation. 
It does not, however, appear to be a matter of great 
moment, as Soto remarks, whether one holds or re- 
jects the doctrine of a real distinction between essence 
and existence, so long as the difference between God 
and His creatures is safe-guarded, in that existence is 
admitted to be of the essence of God and not of the 
essence of creatures. And this would seem to be suf- 
ficiently provided for even in the supposition that cre- 
ated essences are not distinct from their existences as 
one thing is from another, but as a thing from its 
mode. 

Blanc, Diet, de Phd. (Paris, 1906); Egidius, Tractatus de 
ente et eseeniid (Thomist); Peldner, Jahrb. jur Phil., II, VII; 
Frick, Ontologui (Freiburg? im Br , 1897); Klrutoen, Die 
Philoaophie der Vorzeit (Innsbruck, 1878); Lahottsse, PrcBlec ' 
Hones Logicce et Ontologiee (Louvain, 1899)* Lepidi, Elementa 
PhilosophioB Chnatianaf (Louvain, 1873); Liberatore, Inuti- 
tutiones PhiloHophvr (Prati, 1883); Ltmbouri^ De dvstmcUone 
essentia ab existentid Theses Quattuor; Locke, Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding in Works (London, 1714); Lokenzelli, 
Philosophia Theoretica Jnstitutiones (Paris, 1896); Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory (1885); Mercier, Oniologic (Paris, 
1902); Mill, System of Logic (1843); Reid, ed. Hamilton, 
Works (1872); Rickabt. General Metaphysics (London, 1898); 
Rittler, Wesenheit und Dcaein in den Gcschupfcn, Suarez, 
Dtsputationes Metaphysiccs, 

Francis Avbling. 

Xssenes, one of three leading Jewish sects men- 
tioned by Josephus as flourishing in the second cen- 
turv B. c., the two others being the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. Concerning their origin, history, and 
tenets there has been much inconclusive controversy. 
The only ancient authorities we have are a few para^ 
gjpaphs in Philo Judaeus, a somewhat lengthy descrip- 
tion in Josephus, and a scanty notice in Plmy. 
followinc synopsis is derived mainly from the first 
two. They are styled Essen by Philo, who derives it 
from Artof, “holy”, and Esstn and Esseni by Jose- 
phus. Their number according to both authors was 
about 4000 and their chief place of residence along 
the west side, but away from the shore, of the Dead 
Sea. They also dwelt in other, mostly secluded 
parts and small towns of Palestine; yet some were 
found in cities. The sect arose about 150 b. c. (the 
first-named Essene is Judas, 110 b. c.) and disap- 
peared towards the end of the first century a. d Th^ 
worshipped one God, Creator and Ruler of all things 


omnipotent and omniscient. Moses was held in very 
high esteem and to blaspheme his name meant death. 
The sun was held in such reverence as to awaken a 
suspicion of idolatry. An all-disposing Fate was ad- 
mitted, yet free will, apparently, was not denied. 
They refused to join in the Temple sacrifices through 
fear of pollution, though they sent gifts thither; it 
seems that no blood-sacrifice was offered by them, as 
they claimed that a reverent mind was the best offer- 
ing to God. The Sabbath was observed with most 
ri^rous exactitude, not even the calls of nature being 
answered. Assembled in their meeting-places, where 
they sat according to seniority, the Scripture was read 
and explained, generally in an allegorical manner, by 
some wise member. They washed frequently, as ex- 
treme importance was attached to ceremonial purity, 
and they followed scrupulously the prescriptions 
against Levitical defilements ; even for a junior to touch 
a senior was pollution to the latter. What their eso- 
teric doctrines were is not known. Death was wel- 
comed, as they held “that bodies are corruptible and 
the matter composing them is not lasting, but souls 
are immortal and live for ever, and proceeding from 
the most subtle ether have been drawn into bodies as 
into prisons by some natural longing. But when they 
are set free from the bonds of the flesh then they re- 
joice as being freed from a long servitude and mount 
upwards. And agreeing with the opinions of the 
Greeks, they declare that the good dwell beyond the 
ocean in a place which is never oppressed by snow or 
rain-storms or intense heat, but is always calm and 
refreshed by a cool breeze breathing from the ocean. 
To the baci souls they allot a gloomy, tempestuous 
cave full of never-ending torments” (Jos, Bell. 
Jud., I, ii, 8). Some conclude from the words just 
quoted that the Essenes disbelieved in the resurrection 
of the body. 

Among the virtues the Essenes cultivated especially 
obedience, truthfulness, continence, justice, and tem- 
perance; they paid great attention to the sick, 
respect to the aged, and showed marked kindness and 
hospitality to strangers. All men were regarded as 
equal, and slavery was abhorred as contrary to the law 
of nature. Those guilty of great crimes were pun- 
ished by long exclusion or perpetual excommunication 
which, since they were not allowed to eat anything 
prepared by outsiders, entailed always great hard.ship 
and often death. Philosophy was ne^ected as use- 
le^ and beyond man's capacity, but ethics was studied 
with zeal. They searched for medicinal remedies in 
nature, as they devoted special care to the sick irre- 
spective of creed, and investigated the properties of 
minerals. They laid claim to magical powers and 
ability to predict. For the latter some cases are given 
by Josephus, among them that of the Essene, Mana- 
hem, who foretold Herod the Great's kingship when he 
W£w but a boy without any royal prospects. AH 
things were held in common, their ve^ nouses not 
being their own. They laboured principally at agri- 
cultural pursuits or made farm implements and house- 
hold articles, but never weapons of war, which they 
were not allowed to carry, except a staff for defence 
when travelling. Harvests and wages went to” the 
stewards, who gave as each needed. Clothes and 
shoes were retained until worn out. No trading was 
allowed except barter. Anointing with oil was con- 
sidered a defilement. Servants were forbidden as 
tempting men injustice. Their rulers or presidents 
were elected, likewise their priests — if they can be so 
called— and their stewards. In towns an officer was 
appointed to look after travelling brethren. One 
hundred members constituted a court of justice whose 
unaniinouB decision was irrevocable. The members 
were divided into four classes. The daily routine is 
given as follows: They were up before daybreak and 
spoke of no profane subject before the sun, and to it 
they addressM a prayer as if soliciting it to rise. Each 
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was sent then to his appointed employment at which 
he worked until the fifth hour, i. e. eleven o'clock, 
when all assembled and having bathed in water spe- 
cially exorcised, and clothed themselves in white, they 
entered the common dining-room quietly and silently. 
Before each were placed some bread and a dish of one 
sort of food. A priest said grace and then, but not 
before, they mi^t eat. At the end of the repast 
prayer was again said, the white garments laid Eiside, 
and resuming their ordinary attire they worked until 
evening, when they supped in the same manner. At 
the noonday meal, which was regarded apparently as a 
sacrificial feast, l^ing prepared by their priests, no 
stranger was admittea, but at supper it was otherwise. 
As they spoke only in turn and observed mat modera- 
tion in food and drink the silence at tlie meals ap- 
peared to outsiders, so we are told, something very 
solemn and mysterious. Many of the Esaenes reached 
a great age and they acquiree! suejh fortitude of mind 
and body that the worst torments inflicted on them by 
the Romans failed to shake their constancy and they 
met death with a smile. 

Most of the Essenes rejected marriage, not on ac- 
count of any wrong in it but because they did not 
trust women and desired peace and harmony. They 
perpetuated their sect by adopting children and a(l- 
mitting adults who were “weary of battling with the 
rough sea of life", as Pliny says. At their coming 
they received an apron to wear during their ablutions, 
a white garment^ and a little spade-like instrument 
with which to dig a hole and cover their excrement 
from the rays of the sun. For one year their temper- 
ance was tested by observing outside the community 
its ascetic rules. Then came a fresh trial of two years, 
during which they shai^ in the lustral rites, biit not 
in the meals, of the initiated. If found satisfactory 
they were chosen full members and bound themselves 
by fearful oaths to honour God, observe iustice, to be 
loyal to all, but esnecially to those in authority, and if 
ever in authority tnemselves not to outshine others by 
dress, to love truth and honesty, to conceal nothing 
from their fellows, and to reveal nothing to strangers, 
also to keep secret at all costs their books and the names 
of their angels. This was the only time when Essenes 
took oaths, their word being regarded by all as so 
sacred that Herod excused them from the oath of alle- 
giance. Some of them observed the same rules yet 
married, but merely for the order's sake and only after 
three years’ probation and if the woman appeared 
healthy and likely to bear children. 

The Essenes have received an amount of attention 
during the last three centuries out of all proportion 
to th^r numbers, their influence upon contemporary 
life, or their importance as factors in religious develop- 
ment. This sprang from two causes, one external and 
the other internal. The latter was the curious mixt- 
ure of Jewish and foreign elements in their tenets and 
customs. This peculiarity aroused the curiosity and 
exercised the ingenuity of thb learned to account for 
the combination. That the Essenes were really Jews, 
though speaking very likely Greek (Jews by race, says 
Josephus), is admitted. Their belief in one God, rev- 
erence for Mosas, strict observance of the Sabbath, 
fanatic adherence to circumcision (Hippolytus), etc. 
all show this ; while their attitude towards the sun, 
election of priests, their mode of life, likened to the 
Pythagorean by Josephus himself, etc. seem to show 
outside influence. Tne source of this influence, like 
everything Esi^nic, begets controversy, but so far no 
one has succeeded in determining it satisfactorily. 
Buddhism, Parseeism, Pythagoreanism (old, new, and 
Orphic), Hellenism, etc. have all had their claims put 
forth as one of the parents of this hybrid sect. 8umce 
it to say that Persian-Babylonian influence through 
the Captivity, and Hellenism filtering in through Alex- 
andria and the use of the Greek tongue can amply 
account for foreign elements. The claim that these 
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elements, if divested of their Grecian appearance, 
could be proved to have their roots in Biblical ground 
is not lightly to be set aside. The external cause of 
attention was the bias of English deists and Conti- 
nental rationalists who strove to metamorphize the 
Essenes into predecessors from whom gradually and 
quite naturally Qiristians developed ; and Freemasons 
pretended to find in Essenism pure Christianity. In 
reference to such chimeras it is enough to say that 
between Essenism in certain aspects and Christianity 
there are some points of resemblance; it could not 
very well be otherwise because Essenism was Judaic in 
its foundation and Christianity was not destructive 
but progressive. On the other hand, the differences 
are fundamental. That John the Baptist and Christ 
wem Essenes are mere assumptions based on simi- 
larities which spring naturally and independently 
from asceticism and voluntary poverty. So likewise 
the vaunted dependence between Essenism and mo- 
nasticism can be resolved into necessary traits of any 
ascetic, communistic life (see “Wuku" m “Studien u. 
Mittheilungen d. Ben. ('ist. Ordens", 1890, I, 223-30; 
Berli^rein “Revue B4n6d.”, 1891, VIII, 12-190). “The 
attitude of Jesus and His disciples is altogether anti- 
Essenic" (Jewish Encyc.). The strict silence about 
any Messias Is due partly perhaps to the secrecy of the 
Essenes and mainly no doubt to His rejection by their 
chronicler, Josephus. In fine, our present knowledge 
of the Essenes is slight and not all of it trustworthy, as 
its sources are scanty, coloured, and unreliable. 

Ancient Aitthorities: Pnir.o, Quod Omnia Probua Liber, 
xii, also extracts from his Apologia Jud. in Eusebius, Proev, 
Ewanff., VIII, XI ; Josephus, Mi. Jud., IJ.viii; i.iii, 5; II, vii, 
3; Idem, Ant. Jud . Xlll, v, 0; XV. x, 4-5; XVIII, i, 5, etc., 
in tr. Complete Works (Parl^, lS75),ed. Dindorp; Pliny, Hiat. 
Nat., V, xvi-xvii; HiPPoLYruR, Philoaophumena (Gdttingen, 
1859), IX; Epiphaniur, Hfere.'^ea, xix. 

Modern Literature — This is very extensive. Sec: Light- 
foot, Caloaaxam and Philemon (London, 1884); Edershbim, 
Life and Times of Jeaua the Messiah (New York, 1890), I; 
Riggs, Uiat. of the Jew. People (New York, 1900); Morrison. 
The Jews under Roman Rule (New York, 1890); Oesterlbt 
AND Box, The Religion and Worship of the Suwgogue (New 
York, 1907), vi; Kbim, Hist, of Jesus of Nazara (London, 1873); 
Pridkaux, Connection of the O andN. Teat.; Carpzoviub. Ap- 
paratua Hist -CrU. (Leipzig, 1748), 31, 215; ScHt'RBR, A Hist, of 
the Jewish People in the Time of Christ (tr. Edinburgh, 1886), a full 
bibliui^raphy; Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden (1905), III (tr. London. 
1892); Dollingbr, Heidenthum u. Juaenthum (1857), tr. The 
Gentile and Jew (London); Ewald, CrescA. d. Volk. Israel (1868), 
tr. Hist, of Israel (I^ondon, 1870); KrOgbr, Beitrdge zur Kennt, 
d. Phansher u. Essmer in Theol. Quart. (TUbingen. 1894); 
Fribdl^ndbr. Zur Entstehungsgesch. d. Chriatenthums (Vienna. 
1894); Idem, Die religtosen Bewegungen d. Judent. im ZeU. Jesu 
(Berlin, 1905): Smith, Diet, of the Bible; Ginsburg in Did, 
Christ. Biog.; rovYBEARE in Hast., Did. of Bible, s. v.; Idbii, 
Diet, of Christ and the Gospels, s. v.; KOnio in Kirchenlex.; The 
Jewish Encyclopedia, 

E. P. Graham. 

Est (Estius), Willem Hessels van, a famous 
commentator on the Pauline Epistles, b. at Gorcum, 
Holland, in 1542; d. at Douai, 20 Sept., 1613. Gor- 
cum at that time contained about 5000 inhabitants, 
among whom the most illustrious belonged to the 
family of Est, both on his father's ana mother's 
side. Est was bom at a time of mat excitement, 
and though the mildest of men his whole life vras spent 
amidst scenes of controversy and civil war. Luther 
was still in full vigour, though he had only four years 
to live, Calvin was active at Geneva, and Europe was 
flooded with books and pamphlets violently attacking 
the (1:iurch, Very few writers did more to show (and 
that in quite an unostentatious manner) the hollow^- 
ncss of the reformers' Biblical arguments than Est. 
He received his early education at home, after which 
he went to Utrecht, where he studied classics and 
thence proceeded to Louvain, where he spent about 
twenty years in the study of philosophy, theology, 
and Holy Scripture. Dunne the last ten years there 
he was professor of philosophy in one of the colleges. 
In 1580 he received the degree of Doctor of Theology. 
He was throughout distinguished by sincere piety, 
great ability, and application to study. During this 
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time he was frequently the bearer of pecuniary aid to 
his uncle, Nicolas Pieck. O.S.F., who was giving mis- 
sions in Belgium; but tne latter would never accept 
any help, in 1572, while Est was still at Louvain, 
a great catastrophe befell his native town, which 
was captured by the Calvinists. His father, brother, 
and uncle were made prisoners and were in imminent 
danror of their lives. The father and brother escaped, 
but Nicolas Pieck, who was then Su^rior of the Fran- 
ciscan convent at Gorcum, and sixteen other eccle- 
siastics, were taken to Brielle, on the sea-coast, and 
put to death for the Catholic Faith with revolting 
brutality. Est wrote what is considered the best 
history of the Martyrs of Gorcum, who were canon- 
ized by Pius IX in 1867. From this history we learn 
maiw details about Est and his relatives. 

Wnen Est first arrived at Louvain he found the 


valuable work, which Romanists and Protestants 
alike concur to recommend as an excellent critical help 
to the exposition of the Apostolic Epistles. The pref- 
aces of Est are particularly valuable." His other 
works are: “Commentarii in IV libros Sententiarum 
Petri Lombardi" (Douai, 1615); Annotationes in 
pnecipua et difficiliora S. Scripturce loca" (Douai, 
1617); "Historia Martyrum Gorcomiensium " (Douai, 
1603; also in the "Acta SS." for July, II, 754-847), 
He also translated the life of Blessed Edmund Cam- 
pion, S.J., from French into Latin, and left copious 
notes for a new edition of the works of St. Augustine. 

limtona Martyrum Gorcomtensium (Douai, 1603); MKUFFEiJi, 
Lea Martyrs de Gorcum (Paris, 1908); short Life prefixed fo the 
T^ouvain ed. of his commentary, and the Eulogtum by Hoy, 
ibid ; Hurtkr, Nomenclntor, s. v. Eatiue and Lesaius; Hahxn, 
Iliatotre du Janaintame (Pans, 1840), i. 

C. Aheune. 


place in a ferment owing to the recently broached 
opinions of Baius (q. v.), one of the professors of Holy 
Scripture, and who held a leading position in the 
university aU the time that Est was there. Violent 
controversy raged round the person of Baius during all 
that time. It is evident fmm the commentaries of 
Est that he was much influenced on questions of 
m*ace and free will by the teaching of his old professor, 
Baius; and on these points he has to be read with some 
caution. After having been made doctor, he con- 
tinued teaching philosophy at Louvain two years 
longer. In 1582 he was made professor of theology at 
Douai, a position which he retained for thirty-one 
years. He was also for manv years rector of the dioc- 
esan seminary and during the last eighteen years of 
his life chancellor of the University of Douai. He 
was noted for his piety, modesty, and compuvssion for 
the poor, and greatly admired for his va.st learning, 
solid judgment, and elo(iuence. He was afterwards 
styled doctor JuTuifitisstmus by the learned Po[)e Bene- 
dict XIV. ^on after he left D)uvain a fresh contro- 
versy broke out there, into which he appears to have 
been drawn. About 1586 Lessius began to refute the 
errors of Baius in his ordinary course of lectures. The 
friends of Baius, who admired him for his edifying life, 
great learning, and manly submission, felt a^oyed 
that his shortcomings should have been thus pointedly 
accentuated by their opponents. They attacked cer- 
tain propositions of Lessius, resembling those of Mo- 
lina and Suarez, and had them condemned by the 
university as savouring of Semif)elagianism. The sis- 
ter university of Douai added its condemnation (said 
to have been obtained under a misauprehension), and 
its tenns were in still more violent language. It has 
been said, though on no very clear evidence, that 
the form of condemnation was drawn up by Est. 
There can be little doubt but that he was in favour of 
the condemnation. The whole controversy finally led 
up to the Congregatio de Auxiliis (q . v.) , On maturer 
examination the teaching of Lessius on grace etc. was 
found to be innocuous. 

Most of Est ^8 works, which were written in Latin, 
were not published until after his death. His greatest 
work is his "In omnes Divi Pauli et Catholicas Epis- 
tolas Commentarii" (Douai, 1614-15; Mainz, 1858- 
60). There are several later editions, that of Mainz 
( 1 841-45, 7 vols.) being one of the best. To this work 
was prefixed the author protestation of loyalty 
to the CHiurch in which he declares that he desires to 
submit all things to the judgment of the ('atholic 
Church and its supreme pastor and judge on earth, 
the Roman pontiff, and if anything has been spr>ken 
in error that it be considered as unsaid. In his com- 
mentaries he everywhere endeavours to arrive at the 
literal meaning of the author, with great judgment, 
acumen, and erudition. He refutes objections, as 
occasion arises, with calmness and freedom from pas- 
sion. No serious student of the Epistles can afford to 
neglect this work. Horne, a Protestant writer (In- 
trod., London, 1834, II, 293), says that it is “a most 


Establishment (or Established Church), The. 
— The union of Church and State setting up a definite 
and distinctive relation between the two is frequently 
expressecl in English by the use of the word "estab- 
lishment", applied to such union in both Catholic and 
Protestant States, in spite of the fundamental differ- 
ences of principle which characterize them. "The 
Establishment", or "the Established Church" is often 
used as a distinctive name for the ecclesiastical system 
established by law in Scotland, in Ireland (until 1869), 
but especially in England. The pre-lleformation 
Church of England was the religion of the people and 
its establishment was the spontaneous act of the 
people; the distinctive feature of the post- Reforma- 
tion Chureh is that it was imposed upon the people 
bv legal enactment, and based upon the pnnciple 
o^ royal supremacy. Papal jurisdiction was not 
simply swept away but was transferred entiro to the 
Crown. And except for the brief return to Catholic 
unity under Mary (1553-1558) and during the C'oin- 
monwealth (1649-1660), the arrangements then made 
have continued to limit the liberty of action of the 
Anglican body alike in matters doctrinal and discip- 
linary. Convocation cannot meet, discuss, or enact 
new canons without royal pennission (25 Hen. VIII, 
c. 19); the effective nomination of archbishops and 
bishops, etc., rests with the Crown (25 Hen. VUI, 
c. 19); supreme spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion is annexed to the Crown (25 Hen. VIII, 19, cf. 1 
Eliz., c. 1). Moreover, no modification of its formu- 
laries or doctrines has been permitted without the 
sanction of an act of Parliament. The term " by law 
established", as applied to the Church of England, is 
first met with in the canons of the (invocation of 1604 
(c. iii), which declares "that the Church of England by 
law established under the King’s Majesty" is a true 
and Apostolic Church, It is of frecpient occurrence 
in subse(^uent statutes. The term " established ' ’ was 
applied to the pre.scribing and settling by law of the 
liturgical formularies of the English Church in the 
Act of Uniformity, 1558 (1 Eliz,, c. 2, §27). (See 
Anglicanism; Convocation of the English 
Clergy.) 

(iiBBON, Codex Juria Eccleaiaatici Anglicani (London, 1713); 
Nkwman, Present Position of Calholtca in England (London, 
JJjSl), Ij©ct. ii; PiiiLLiMORK, Tlie Ecriesioahcal luaw of the 
Church of Englawl (Ixnidon, 1895); Hknson, Cross-Bench 
Views of Current Church Queationa (London, 1902); McMriXAN 
AND EiiAM.The Reformation Settlement (Ijondon, 19(^): A<ton, 
nialon of freedom and other Eaaaya (London, 1907); Henson, 
Our National Church (London, 1908). 

Bernard Ward. 

Estainff Jean-Baptiste-Charlbs-Henri-Hector, 
Comte d , Marquis de Saillans, a French ad- 
miral, b, at the chdteau de Ravel (Auvergne), 28 No- 
vember, 1729; d. at Paris, 28 April. 1794. He first 
^ryed in the army as a colonel of infantry. In 1757, 
having obtained the rank of brigadier-general, he went 
to the East Indies, with Lally-Tollendal. Made a 
prisoner at the siege of Madras (1759), he was set free 
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on parole, entered the service of the French East In- 
dia Company, and (with two vessels) destroyed the 
British factories in Sumatra and the Persian Gulf. He 
was on his way to France, in 1760, when he fell into the 
hands of the English and was sent to Plymouth. Re- 
leased a second time, he was appoint^ lieutenant- 

g meral of the navy in 1763, and vice-admiral in 1777. 

ne year later, he left Toulon in command of a fleet of 
twelve battleships and fourteen frigates with the in- 
tention of assisting the struggling American colonies 
a^inst Great Britain. Unfavourable winds delayed 
him and so Admiral Howe’s fleet escaped his pursuit 
and d’Estaing took possession of Newport (8 August). 
A great naval battle was about to take place, when a 
violent storm arose and dispersed the two fleets. After 
a short sojourn in Boston harbour, he sailed to the West 
Indies where he took St. Vincent and Grenada (4 July, 
1779) and badly damaged Admiral Byron’s fleet. His 
attempts to retake Savannah, in concert with the 
Americans, were unsuccessful ; a severe wound obliged 
him to give up the enterprise. On his return to 
France, m 1780, he fell into disfavour at the court. 
Three years later, however, he was placed at the head of 
the Franco-Span ish fleet 
assembled before Cadiz, 


that he gave in the third year of his reign, divorced 
her and ordered the most attractive maidens of the 
kingdom brought before him that be might select her 
successor from among them. Among these was 
Esther, whose rare beauty captivated the king and 
moved him to place her on tne throne. Her uncle 
Mardochai remained constantly near the palace so 
that he might advise and counsel her. While at the 

f ate of the palace he discovered a plot of two of the 
ing’s eunuchs to kill their royal master. This plot he 
revealed to Esther, who in turn informed the king. 
The plotters were executed, and a record of the ser- 
vices of Mardochai was entered in the chronicles of the 
kingdom. Not long thereafter, Aman, a royal fa- 
vourite before whom the king had orders all to bow, 
having frequently observed Mardochai at the gate of 
the palace and noticed that he refused to prostrate 
himself before him, cunningly obtained the king’s con- 
sent for a general massacre in one day of all the Jews in 
the kingdom. Following a Persian custom, Aman de- 
termini by lot (pHr, pi. pHrim), that the massacre 
should take place a twelvemonth hence. A royal de- 
cree was thereupon sent throughout the Kingdom of 
Persia. Mardochai in- 
formed Esther of this and 
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but peace was signed and no oi>erati()ns took place. 
He was then made a grandee of Spain. When the 
French Revolution broke out, he favoured the new 
ideas. A member of the Assembly of Notables, he 
was named commandant of the National Guard at 
Versailles in 1789, and admiral in 1792. He con- 
stantly endeavoured to protect the king, and at the 
trial of Marie Antoinette in 1793 spoke in her favour. 
He was charged with being n reactionary and was sent 
to the scaffold, 28 April, 1794. In his moments of 
leisure, he wrote a jioem, “ Reve” (.1755), a tragedy, 

Les Thertnopyles” (1789), and a book on the colonies. 

Jai., /^ir/ionnair^ enhaue dr bittgraphir r 1 d'hmtotrr (Pans, 
1872); Extmit du wumnl d"un o/fUnrr dr la marmr dt Vrsradre 
dr At. Ir Comte d'Rntning (Pans, 1782); Lkvot, Le Comte 
d'Betamg (Paris, 1857). 

Lours N. DELAMAItKE. 

Esther (Ileb. nnOK, star, happiness; Sept. ’E<r^ii/j), 

S ueen of ]^^rsia and wife of .Assucrus, who is 
entified with Xerxes (485-465 b. c.). She was a 
Jewess of the tril>e of Benjamin, daughter of Abihail, 
and bore before her accession to the throne the name 
of Edissa (noin, Hdddssdh, myrtle). Her family 
had b^ deport^ from Jerusalem to Babylon in the 
time of Jechonias (599 b. r.). On the death of her 
parents she was adopted by her father’s brother, Mar- 
dochai, who then dwelt in Susan, the capital of Persia. 
Kizm Assuerus being angered at the refusal of his wife 
VajBuii to respond to his invitation to attend a banquet 


begged her to use her influence with the king and thus 
avert the threatening danger. At first she feared to 
enter the presence of the king unsummoned, for to do 
so was a capital offence. But, on the earnest entreaty 
of her uncle, she consented to approach after three 
days, which with her maids she would pass in fasting 
and prayer, and during wkich she requested her uncle 
to have all the Jews in the city fast and pray. 

On the third day Esther appeared before the king, 
who received her graciously and promised to grant her 
request whatever it might be. She then asked him 
and Aman to dine with her. At the baniiuet they ac- 
cepted her invitation to dine with her again on the 
following day. Aman^ carried away by the joy that 
this honour gave him, issued orders for the erection of 
a gallows on which he purposed to hang the hated 
Mardochai. But that night the king, l>cing sleepless, 
ordered the chronicles of tne nation to be read to him. 
Learning that Mardochai had never been rewanled for 
his service in revealing the plot of the eunuchs, he 
asked Aman, the next day, to suggest a suitable re- 
ward for one ‘‘whom the king desired to honour”. 
Thinking it was himself that the king had in mind, 
Aman su^ested the use of the king’s apparel and in- 
signia. These the king ordered to be bestowed on 
Mardochai. At the second banquet, when the king re- 
peated to Esther his offer to grant her whatever she 
might ask, she informed him of the plot of Aman 
which involved the destruction of the whole Jewiah 
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people to which she belonged, and pleaded that they 
should be stMired. The King ordered that Aman 
should be hanged on the gibbet prepared for Mardo- 
chai, and, confiscating his property, bestowed it upon 
the intended victim. He charged Mardochai to ad- 
dress to aU the governors of Persia letters authorising 
the Jews to defend themselves and to kill all those 
who, by virtue of the previous decree, should attack 
them. During two days the Jews took a bloody re- 
venge on their enemies in Susan and other cities. 
Mardochai then instituted the feast of Purim (lots) 
which he exhorted the Jews to celebrate in memory of 
the day which Aman had determined for their de- 
struction, but which had been turned by Esther into a 
day of triumph. The foregoing story of Esther is 
taken from the Book of Esther as found in the Vulgate. 
Jewish traditions place the tomb of Esther at Han^- 
d4n (^batana). The Fathers of the Church consid- 
ered Esther as a type of the Blessed Virgin Mary. In 
her poets have found a favourite subject. (R. 
Shwartz, Esther im deutschen u. neulateinischen 
Drama des Reformationszeitalters, Oldenburg, 1894.) 

Book op Esther. — In the Hebrew Bible and the 
S^tuagint the Book of Esther bears only the word 
“Esther** as title. But the Jewish rabbis called it 
also the “ volume of Esther*’, or simply “ the volume*’ 
{megillah) to distinguish it from the other four vol- 
umes {jmgiUotK)^ written on separate rolls, which were 
read in the synagogues on certain feast days. As this 
one was read on the feast of Purim and consisted 
largely of epistles (cf. Esth., ix, 20, 29), it was called 
by the Jews of Alexandria the “Epistle of Purim**. 
In the Hebrew canon the book was among the Hagi^ 
grapha and placed after Ecclesiastes. In the Latin 
Vulgate it has always been classed with Tobias and 
Judith, after which it is placed. The Hebrew text 
that has come down to us varies considerably from 
those of the Septuagint and the Vulgate. The Septu- 
agint, besides showing many unimportant divergen- 
cies, contains several additions in the body of the 
book or at the end. The additions are the portion of 
the Vulgate text after ch. x, 3. Although no trace of 
these fragments is found in the Hebrew Bible, they are 
most probably translations from an original Hebrew 
or Chaldaic text. Origen tells us that they existed in 
Theodotion’s version, and that they were used by 
Josephus in his “Antiquities” (XVI). St. Jerome, 
finding them in the Septuagint and the Old Latin ver- 
sion, placed them at the end of his almost literal 
translation of the existing Hebrew text, and indicated 
the place they occupi^ in the Septuagint. The 
chapters being thus rearranged, the book may be 
divided into two parts: the first relating the events 
which preceded and led up to the decree authorizing 
the extermination of the Jews (i-iii, 15; xi, 2; xiii, 7) ; 
the second showing how the Jews escaped from their 
enemies and avenged themselves (iv-v, 8; xiii-xv). 

The Book of Esther, thus taken in part from the 
Hebrew Canon and in part from the Septuagint, found 
a place in the Christian Canon of the O. T. The chap- 
ters taken from the Septuagint were considered 
deuterocanonical, and, after St. Jerome, were sepa- 
rate from the ten chapters taken from the Hebrew 
which were called protocanonical (see Canon of the 
Holy Scriptures). A great many of the early 
Fathers clearly considered the entire work as in- 
spired, although no one among them found it to his 
purpose to write a commentary on it. Its omission 
in some of the early catalogues of the Scriptures was 
accidental or unimportant. The first to reject the 
book was Luther, who declared that he so hat^ it 
that he wished that it did not exist (Table Talk, 59). 
His firat followers wished only to reject the deutero- 
canonical parts, whereupon these, as well as other 
deuterocanonical parts of the Scriptures, were de- 
clared by the Council of Trent (Sees. IV, de Can. 
Scriptur®) to be canonical and inspired. With the 


rise of rationalism the opinion of Luther found many 
supporters. When modem rationalists argue that the 
Book of Esther is irreligous in character, unlike the 
other books of the O.T., and therefore to be re- 
jected, they have in mind only the first or proto- 
canonical part, not the entire book, which is mani- 
festly religious. But, although the first part is not 
explicitly religious, it contains nothing unworthy of a 
place in the Sacred Scriptures. And any way, as 
Driver points out (Introduc. to the Lit. of the O. T.), 
there is no reason why every part of the Biblicm 
record should show the same degree of subordination 
of human interests to the spirit of God**. 

As to the authorship of the Book of Esther there is 
nothing but conjecture. The Talmud (Baba Bathra 
15*) assigns it to the Great Synagogue; St. Clement 
of Alexandria ascribes it to Mardochai; St. Augustine 
suggests Esdras as the author. Many, noting the 
writer’s familiarity with Persian customs and institu- 
tions and with the character of Assuerus, hold that he 
was a contemporary of Mardochai, whose memoirs 
he used. But such memoirs and other contemporary 
documents showing this familiar knowled^ could 
have been used by a writer at a later period. And, 
although the absence in the text of allusion to Jerusa- 
lem seems to lead to the conclusion that the book was 
written and published in Persia at the end of the reign 
of Xerxes I (485-465 b. c.) or during the reign of his 
son Artaxerxes I (465-425 b. c.), the text seems to 
offer several facts which may be adduced with some 
show of reason in favour of a later date. They are: 
(1) an implied statement that Susan had ceased to be 
the capital of Persia, and a vague description of the 
extent of the kingdom (i, 1); (2) an explanation of 
Persian usages that implies unfamiliarity with them 
on the part of the readers (i, 13, 19; iv, 11; viii, H); 
(3) the revengeful attitude of the Jews towards the 
Gentiles, by whom they felt they had been wronged, 
and with whom they wished to have little to do (iii, 
8 sqq.); (4) a diction showing many late words and a 
deterioration in syntax; (5) references to “the 
Macedonians” and to the plot of Aman as an attempt 
to transfer “the kingdom of the Persians to trie 
Macedonians” (xvi, 10, 14). On the strength of these 
passages various modern critics have assigned late 
dates for the authorship of the book, as, 135 b. c., 
167 B. c., 238 B. c., the beginning of the third century 
B. c., or the early years of the Greek period which 
began 332 b. c. The majority accept the last opinion. 

Some of the modern critics who have fixed upon 
late dates for the composition of the book deny that it 
has any historical value whatever, and declare it to be 
a work of the imagination, written for the purpose of 
popularizing the feast of Purim. In support of their 
contention they point out in the text wnat appear to 
be historical improbabilities, and attempt to show 
that the narrative has all the characteristics of a 
romance, the various incidents being artfully arranged 
so as to form a series of contrasts and to develop into 
a climax. But what seem to be historical improba- 
bilities are in many cases trivial. Even advanced 
critics do not agree as to those which seem quite seri- 
ous. While some, for instance, consider it wholly 
improbable that Assuerus and Aman should have 
been ignorant of the nationality of Esther, who was 
in frequent communication with Mardochai, a well- 
known Jew, others maintain that it was quite possible 
and probable that a young woman, known to be a 
Jewess, should be taken into the harem of a Persian 
king, and that with the assistance of a relative she 
should avert the ruin of her people, which a high offi- 
cial had endeavoured to effect. The seeming im- 
probability of other passages, if not entirely ex- 
plained, can be sufficioitly explained to destroy the 
conclusion, on this ground, that the book is not his- 
torical. As to artful contrasts and climax: to which 
appeal is made as evidences that the book is the work 
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of a mere romancer, it may be said with Driver (op. 
cit.) that fact is stranger than fiction, and that a con- 
clusion based upon such appearances is precarious. 
There is undoubtedly an exercise of art in the com- 
position of the work, but no more than any historian 
mav use in accumulating and arranging the incidents 
of his history. A more generally accepted opinion 
among contemporary critics is that the work £ sub- 
stantially historical. Recognizing the author’s close 
acquaintance with Persian customs and institutions, 
they hold that the main elements of the work were 
supplied to him by tradition^ but that, to satisfy his 
taste for dramatic effect, he introducecl details which 
were not strictly historical. But the opinion held by 
most Catholics and by some Protestants is, that the 
work is historical in substance and in detail. They 
base their conclusions especially on the following: 
(1) the vivacity and simplicity of the narrative; (2) 
the precise and circumstantial details, as, particu- 
larly, the naming of unimportant personages, the 
noting of dates and events; (3) the references to the 
annals of the Persians; (4) the absence of anachron- 
isms; (5) the agreement of proper names with the 
time in which the story is placed ; (6) the confirmation 
of details by history and archaeology; (7) the celebra- 
tion of the feast of Purim in commemoration of the 
deliverance of the Jews by Esther and Mardochai at 
the time of the Machahees (II Mach., xv, 37), at the 
time of Josephus (Antiq of the Jews, XI, vi, § 13). and 
since. The explanation of Kautzsch (An Outline of 
the Hist, of the Lit. of the O. T., p. 131) that the story 
of E.sther was engrafted on a Jewish feast already 
existing and probably connected with a Persian fes- 
tival, is only a surmise. Nor has any one else suc- 
ceeded better in offering an explanation of the feast 
than that it had its origin as stated in the Book of 
Esther. 

Herodotus, History, VII. 8. 24, 35, 37-39; IX. 108; Raw- 
UNSON, HxhI. iUus. of //d* O 7\ (ChioaKo. 1880), 208 «qq.; 
Ewalt), Hut. of Israel: Dicfionarics of the Bible, h. v.; Hieu- 
LAFOI, Li* Livre d'Rsther et le palais^ (IWssuenis in Hev. drs 
Etudes Juivea (1888); Bohart and Vioouroi x in Diet, de la 
Ihb., s V ; OIOOT, Special Jntruduetiati to the Scriptures (1903); 
IIavidso.v, Introfiuctum (1863) OonimentancH by Calmkt, a 
I.apide, MKNormiTsin Mio.ve, Script Sarr ('ursusComp , XIII. 
SuHOi.z (1892); Hkihknbkroek (1901). Protestant: Baton, 
A Critical and Exegetical Comrruntary on the hook of Esther^ 
(New York, 1908) in Ini. Crxt. <'om . Stkeank, The Book of Esth*T 
((>xfortl, 1908); Wildebakk (Marti), /ww/ (1898); 
81KUPRIKD (Nowack) (1901), 

A. L. McM-\hon. 

Estiennot de la Serre, rL.\iTDE, Benedictine of the 
Congregation of Saint-Maur, b. at Varennes, France, 
1639; (i. at Rome, 1699. He joined the Benedictines 
at Vendome and was professed there in 1658. After 
teaching humanities lor a short time to the junior 
monks at Pontlevoy, he was, at the instance of Dorn 
Luc cl\\ch^ry, sent to the Abl>ey of St-(iermain-des- 
Pr^.s, Paris, where his aptitude for study and research 
was (|uiekly discovered by Dom Mabillon, whose inti- 
mate friend and fellow- worker he became. Topther 
they journeyed on foot through Flanders, visiting all 
its chief monastic libraries. In 1670 he was made 
sub- prior of St-Martin’s, Pontoisc, a histoty of which 
abbey, in three volumes, was his first published work. 
Between 1673 and 1682 he compiled his cliief work, 
entitled ** Antiquit^s Benedictines”, in which the mon- 
astic traditions of France are treated under the head- 
ings of the different dioceses. In 1684 he was ap- 
pointed procurator for his congregation in the Ouna 
Komann, which post required his residence in Rome 
for the remainder of his life. On his way thither from 
Paris he visited numerous monawsteries and collected a 
great quantity of literary material, which he sent back 
to Dom Mabillon and most of which found its way into 
the “Annales O.S.B.*' or the '^Oallia Christiana”. 
During the fifteen years he lived in Italy he laboured 
fruitfully on behalf of his congregation, and he was 
also greatly trust^ by the French bishops, for whom 


he acl^ in many matters of ecclesiastical business. 
He enjoyed the entire confidence of several popes and 
other high officials of the Church, and he is described 
as combining ail the qualities of a man of letters with 
great business ability. Besides the history of Pon- 
toise and the “ Antiq uit^s ”, already mentioned, he 
collected sixteen volumes of Fragments historiques”, 
but though he did not publish much under his own 
name, he worked incessantly in the chief libraries of 
Italy, all of which were open to him, and the results of 
his researches he forwarded to Dom Mabillon and 
others at St-Germain-des-Pr^, to whom they were of 
m^at service. He was buried in the church of the 
Minims of SS. Trinity de^ Monti. 

Tassin, Hiet. lit. de la cong. de St~Maur (Brussels, 1770). 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Esztergom, Diocese of. See Gran. 

Eternal Gospel. See Joachim op Flora. 

Eternity {cBtemunij originally cevitemuriij 
aeon-long) is defined by Boetius (De Consol. Phil., V, 
yi) as “ possession, without succession and perfeot, of 
interminable life” (interminabilis vitae tota simul et 
perfecta possessio). The definition, which was 
adopted by the Schoolmen, at least as applying to eter- 
nity properly so called, that of God, impQes four 
things: that eternity is (1) a life, (2) without oeginning 
or end, (3) or succession, and (4) of the most perfect 
kind. God not only is or exists, but lives. The no- 
tion of life, like all notions however abstract or spirit- 
ual, is, when applied to God, but analogous. He not 
only (ioes not live precisely as anything else with 
which we are acquainted lives; He does not even exist 
as anything else exists. Our notions of life and exist- 
ence are derived from creatures, in which life implies 
change, and existence is something added to essence, 
thus involving composition. In God there can bo no 
composition or change or imperfection of any kind, 
but all is pure act or being. The agnostic, however, is 
not thereby justified in saying that we can know noth- 
ing and should predicate nothing of God. It is true 
tliat, however we conceive Him or in whatever terms 
we speak of Him, our ideas and terminology are ut- 
terly beneath and unworthy of Him. Yet, even w'hile 
arguing in this way, the agnostic thinks and speaks of 
Him as really as we do; nor can he or we do otnerwisc, 
compelled as we are to trace things back to their first 
cause. Yielding to this necessity, we can but think 
and speak of Him in the highest and most spiritual 
terms known to us; not merely as existing, for instance, 
))ut as living; correcting at once, as far as we can, the 
form of our thought and predication, by adding tliat 
the Divine life is perfect, free from the least trace of 
defect. That is how anti why we represent the Di- 
vine existence as a life. It is a life, moreover, not only 
without beginning or end but also without succession 
— tota simuly tliat is without past or future; a never- 
changing instant or “now'^”. It is not 6o difficult to 
form some faint notion of a duration which never be- 
gan and shall never end. We hope that our own life 
shall lieentlless; and materialists have accustomed us 
to the notion of a series stretching backward without 
limit in time, to the notion of a material universe that 
never came into being but was always there. The 
Divine existence is that and much more; excluding all 
succession, past and future time — indeed all time, 
which is succession — and to be conceived as an ever- 
enduring and unchanging now”. 

In forming this notion of eternity it is w^ell to 
think of the Divine immensity in its relation to space 
and extended things. One may conceive first a broken 
straight line — a line of separate dots; then a continu- 
ous line within two limits, be^ning and end. The 
line can l>e, but is not, divided into parts, shorter lines 
or dots, and the whole is finite botn ways. It is like 
and yet unlike a finite spirit; like, since it has no actud 
parts or divisions and is limited; yet unlike since it 
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may be divided^ whereas a spirit cannot be divided. 
Spirit exists whole and entire wherever it exists at all; 
and though it may fill the space occupied by a human 
body, let us say, it is whole and entire in every possible 
part of it ; not quite unlike the continuous line. If we 
further think of the end or limits of the line as re- 
moved, of the earth's axis, for instance, as extending 
indefinitely into space, the line is not only continuous 
or unbroken but infinite, without end or beginning, 
yet still divisible; like, but so imlike, the immensity of 
God. For God is a spirit, and as the human soul fills 
the ^ace occupied by the body to which it is united, 
yet is whole and entire in every possible part of that 
space, so God fills all space whatsoever, extending 
without limit in all directions, and yet is whole and en- 
tire everywhere, in the smallest conceivable point, in 
the very loose or improper sense in which we may think 
or speak of God as oeing whole Even the spatial 
relations of the soul to the body are coarse as compared 
to those which God’s existence bears to that of creatures 
and the spaces in which they exist or may exist. For 
however free from extension created spirits may be, 
they are not incapable of real internal change, real mo- 
tion of some kind within themselves; whereas God, 
filling all space, is incapable of the least change or mo- 
tion, but IS so truly the same throughout that He is 
best conceived as an infinitely extended point, the 
same here, there, everywhere. 

If, now, we apply to the time-line what we have been 
attempting in that of space, the infinite, unchangeable 
point which was immensity becomes eternity; not a 
real succession of separate acts or changes (which is 
known as “ time ") ; nor even the continuous duration 
of a being which is changeless in its substance, how- 
ever it may vary in its actions (which is what St. 
Thomas understands by an wvum ) ; but an endless line 
of existence and action which not only is not actually 
interrupted, but is incapable of interruption o»‘ of the 
least change or movement whatsoever. And as, if one 
instant should pass away and another succeed, the 
present becoming past and the future present, there 
IS necessarily a cliange or movement of instants; 
so, if we are not to lie irreverent in our concept of God, 
but to represent Him as best we can, we must try to 
conceive Him as excluding all, even the least, change 
or succession; and his duration, consequently, as being 
without even a possible past or future, but a never be- 
ginning and never-ending, absolutely unchangeable 
now That is how eternity is presented in (Catholic 
philosophy and theology. The notion is of special in- 
terest in helping us to realize, however faintly, the re- 
lations of God to created things, especially with regard 
to His foreknowledge. In Him there is no before or 
after, and therefore no foreknowledge, objectively; 
the distinction which we are wont to draw between His 
knowledge of intelligence or science or prescience and 
His knowledge of vision is merely our way of repre- 
senting things, natural enough to us, but not by any 
means objective or real in Him. There is no real ob- 
jective difference between His intelligence and His vis- 
ion, nor between either of these and the Divine sub- 
stance, in which there is no possibility of difference or 
change. That infinitely perfect substantial intelli- 
gence, immense as it is eternal, and withal existing en- 
tire and immutable as an indivisible point in space and 
as an indivisible instant in time, is coextensive, in the 
sense of being intimately present, with the space-ex- 
tension and the time-succession of all creatures; not 
beside them, nor parallel with them, nor before or after 
them; but present in and with them, sustaining them, 
co-operating with them, and therefore seeing — not 
foreseeing— what they may do at any particular 
point of the space-extension, or at any instant of 
the time-extension, in which they may exist or oper- 
ate. God may be considered as an immovable point 
in the centre of a world which, whether as a more or 
less closely connected group of granulated individuals 


or as an absolutely continuous ether mass, turns round 
Him as a sphere may be supposed to turn in all direc- 
tions round its centre (St. Thomas, Cont. Gent., I, c. 
Ixvi). The imagery, however, must be corrected by 
noting that while in the time-line God's duration is an 
ever-enduring point or “ now ”, his immensity in the 
space-line is not at all like the centre of a circle or 
sphere; but is a point, rather, which is coextensive 
with, in the sense of being intimately present to, every 
other point, actual or possible, in the continuous or dis- 
continuous mass that is supposed to move around Him. 

Bearing this correcting notion well in mind, we may 
conceive Him as this immovable point in the centre of 
an ever-moving, though here and there continuous^ 
circle or sphere. The space and time relations are con- 
stantly changing between Him and the moving things 
around Him, not through any change in Him, but only 
by reason of the constant change in them. In them 
there is before and after, but not in Him, Who is 
equally present to them all, no matter how or when they 
may have come into being, or how they may succeed 
one another in time or in space. Some of them are 
free acts; and almost from the time the human mind 
began to speculate on these questions, and wherever 
still there are any even rudimentary speculations, the 
question has arisen and does arise as to how an act can 
be free not to happen if, as we suppose, God’s abso- 
lutely infallible foresight saw from all eternity that it 
was to be. To this Catholic philosophy supplies the 
only answer which can be given; that it is not true to 
say that God either saw or foresaw anything, or that 
He will see it, but only that He sees it. And as my 
seeing you act docs not interfere with your freedom of 
action, but 1 see you acting freely or necessarily, as the 
case may be, so G(k1 sees all finite things, quiescent or 
active, acting of necessity or freely, according to what 
may be objectively real, without in the least interfere 
ing thereby with tne mwle or quality of their existence 
or of their action. Here again, however, care must be 
taken not to conceive the l)ivine knowledge as being 
determined by w’hat the finite may be or do; some- 
what as we sec things because the knowledge is borne 
in upon us from what we see. It is not from the finite 
that God gets His knowledge, but from His own Di- 
vine essence, in which all things are represented or 
mirroreil as they arc, existing or merely possible, neces- 
sary or free. On this aspect of the question see God. 
When, therefore, one is asked or tempted to ask, what 
God did or where lie was lief ore time and place began, 
with the creation of the world, the answer must be a 
denial of the legitimacy of the supposition that He 
was ** before ”, It is only in relation to the finite and 
mutable that there can be a before and after. And 
when we say, that, as faith teaches, the world was 
created in time and was not from eternity, our mean- 
ing should not be that the existence of the Greater 
stretched back infinitely before He brought the world 
into being; but rather that while His existence remains 
an unchangeable present, without possibility of before 
or after, of change or succession, as regards itself, the 
succession outside the Divine existence, to each in- 
stant of which it corresponds as the centre does to any 
point in the circumference, had a beginning, and might 
have extended indefinitely further backward, without, 
however, esc^ing the omnipresence of the eternal 
‘*now” (See Billot, De Deo Uno et Trino, q. 10, p. 
122 ). 

So far for the strict or proper notion of eternity^ as 
applying solely to the Divine existence. There is a 
wide or improper sense in which we are wont to repre- 
sent as eternal what is merely endless succession in 
time, and this even though the time in question 
should have had a beginning, as when we speak of the 
reward of the good and the punishment of the wicked 
as eternal, meaning by eternity only time or succession 
without end or limit in the future. In the Apocalyp» 
there is a well-known passage in which a great angel is 
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represented as standing with one foot on sea and one 
on land, and swearing by Him that liveth forever that 
time shall be no more. Whatever the meaning of the 
oath may be, it has found an echo in our religious ter- 
minology, and we are wont to think and say that with 
death, and ei^cially with the Last Judgment, time 
shall cease. The meaning is not that there will be no 
more succession of any kind ; but that there will be no 
substantial change or corruption in what survives 
death, the soul; or in the body that shall have been 
raised from the dead ; or in the heavens and earth as 
they shall be renewed after Christ’s second coming. 
There is, moreover, an implication or connotation of 
the doctrine that in the future life of souls, whether in 
heaven or in hell, succession will be accidental, the act 
in which their essential happiness or mii^ry will con- 
sist being continuous and unbroken vision and love, 
or blinded wrong vision and hatred, of God. This 
kind of duration is in our ordinary language sjwken of 
as life or death eternal, by a kind of participation, in a 
wide or improper sense, in the character of the Divine 
eternity (Billot, op. cit., 119). Questions of the great- 
est impiortance have been raised as to the possibility of 
an eternal world, in the sense of a world of matter, 
such as we know, having never had a beginning and 
therefore not needing a first cause ; also as to the pos- 
sibility of eternal creation, in the sense of a being, 
with or without succession, having had no beginning 
of existence and yet having been created by God (see 
Creation). For other questions as to eternity see 
Heaven, Hell. “Eternal life” is a term some- 
times applied to the state and life of grace, even before 
death ; tnis being the initial stage or seed, as it were, 
of the never-ending life of bliss in heaven, which, by a 
spiecies of metonymy, is regarded as being present in 
its first stage, that of grace. This, if we are true to 
ourselves and to God, is sure to pass into the second 
stage, tlie life eternal. 

The ba*sis of all later treatment of the question of etemify is 
that of St. Thomas, I, Q. x. For a fuller exposition see 
SiT\REZ, De Deo, 1, iv; Idem, Metaphyetca, disp. I, ss 4 sq ; 
Lbhhius, De perfect ionihus dunniti, IV. For the teaching of 
early non-Christian philosophers (Pi.ato, Aristotle, and the 
NEO-Pi.ATc)Ni»T»b Hs also of the Fathers, see Petavuis, J!)e 
Deo, III, iii, IV. In the same chapters he discusses the meaning 
of the term cpvum For the testimony of the Fathers as to the 
poHSihility of creation from eternity, see Petavius, op cit , vi. 
Briefer expositions may be found in the ordinary handbooks of 
philosophy, on ontology and natural theology; also in the 
various treatises De Deo Vno. 

ALTER McDonald. 

Ethelbert, S.unt, date of birth unknown; d. 794; 
King of the East A^ugles, was, according to the 
“Speculum Historiale” of Richard of Cirencester 
(d. about 1401), the son of King Ethclretl and Leo- 
frana, a la<ly of Mercia. Brought up in piety, he was 
elected king on Ethelreil's death, ruled wisely, and wa,s 
a man of singular humility. Urged to marry, he de- 
clared his preference for a life of celibacy, but at length 
consented to woo Altrida (Alfrida), daughter of Offa, 
King of the Mercians. Leofrana foreboded evil and 
tried to dissuade Ethelbert; but in spite of an earth- 
quake, an eclipse of the sun, and a warning vision, he 
proceeded from Bury St. Edmund, s to Villa Australis, 
where Offa resided. On his arrival Altrida expressed 
her admiration for Ethelbert, declaring that Offa 
ought to accept him as suzerain. Cynethryth, the 
queen-mother, urged by hatred of Ethelbert, so pois- 
oned Offa’s mind against him, that he accepted the 
offer of a certain Grimbert to murder their guest. 
Ethelbert, having come for an interview with Offa, 
was bound and beheaded by Grimbert. The body 
was buried ignominiously, but, revealing itself by a 
heavenly light, was translated to the cathedral at 
Hereford, where many miracles attested Ethelbert’s 
sanctity. The head was enshrined at Westminster 
Abbey. 

The “Chronicon” of John Brompton (fl. 1437) adds 
a few particulars: the body with the head was first 


buried on the banks of the Lu^. On the third night 
the saint commanded one Bnuifrid, a nobleman, to- 
convey his relics to Stratus- way. During the journey 
the head fell out of the cart and healed a man who had 
been blind for eleven years. , Finally the body was 
entombed at Femley, the present Hereford. Accord- 
ing to Brompton, Altrida became a recluse at Croy- 
land. Offa repented of his sin (Matthew of Paris 
represents Offa as ignorant of the plot till after Ethel- 
bert’s murder), ^ve much land to the martyr, 
“ which the church of Hereford holds to the present 
day’*, founded St. Albans and other monasteries, and 
made his historic pilgrimage to Rome. 

St. Ethelbert figures largely in the Missal, Breviary, 
and Hymnal of the Use of Hereford. His feast is on 
20 May. Thirteen English churches, besides Here- 
ford cathedral, are dedicated in honour of Ethelbert; 
and one of the gateways of Norwich cathedral bears 
his name. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub anno 792; Richard of Cirbn- 
cesteu. Speculum Historiale, in R. S., 1, 262 sqq.: Chronicle of 
Brompton, in Twyrden, 748 sqq.; Acta SS., May, V, 271; 
BibL Hag. lAit., 394; Brewer, Opera Gtrald. Cambren., Ill, 407, 
V, pp. xlv and 407: Wharton, Anglia Sacra, II, ^ xxii; 
Hardy, Catalogue of Materiala, I, 496; Stubbb in Diet,, of 
Christian Biography, II, 21.6; Chevalieh, R&pertoire, I, 1365; 
Hunt in Dud.. Nat. Bwg., XVIIl, 17; Stanton, Menology. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Ethelbert, Saint, King of Kent, b. 552; d. 24 
February, (516; son of Eormenric, through whom he- 
was descended from Hengest. He succeeded his fa- 
ther, in 560, as King of Kent and made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to win from Ceawlin of Wessex the over- 
lordship of Britain. His political importance was 
doubtless advanced by his marriage with Bertha, 
daughter of Charibert, King of the Franks (see Ber- 
tha. I). A noble disposition to fair dealing is argued 
by his giving her the old Roman church of St. Martin 
in his capital of Cantwaraburh (Canterbury) and 
affording her every opportunity for the exercise of her 
religion, although he himself had been reared, and re- 
mained, a worshipper of Odin. The same natural 
virtue, combined with a quaint spiritual caution and, 
on the other hand, a large instinct of hospitality, ap- 
pears in his message to St. Augustine when, in 597, 
the Apostle of England landed on the Kentish coast 
(see Augustine of Canterbury). 

In the interval between Ethelbert’s defeat by Ceaw- 
lin and the arrival of the Roman missionaries, the 
death of the Wessex king had left Ethelbert, at least 
virtually, supreme in southern Britain, and his bap- 
tism, which took place on Whitsunday next following 
the landing of Augustine (2 June, 597) had such an 
effect in deciding the minds of his wavering country- 
men that as many as 10, (XX) are said to have follow^ 
his example within a few months. Thenceforward 
Ethelbert l>ecame the watchful father of the infant 
Anglo-Saxon Church. He founded the church which 
in after-ages was to be the primatial cathedral of all 
England, besides other churches at Rochester and 
Canterbury. But, although he permitted, and even 
helped, Augustine to convert a lieathen temple iiita 
the church of St. Pancras (Canterbury), he never com- 
pelled his heathen subjects to accept baptism. More- 
over, as the lawgiver who issued their first written 
laws to the English people (the ninety “Dooms of 
Ethelbert”, a. d. 604) he holds in English history a 
place thoroughly consistent with his character as the 
temporal founder of that see which did more than any 
other for the upbuilding of free and orderly political 
institutions in Christendom. When St. Mellitus had 
converted Sasbert, King of the East Saxons, whose 
capital was Lomlon, and it was proposed to make that 
see the metropolitan, Ethclliert. supported by Augus- 
tine, successfully resisted the attempt, and thus fixed 
for more than nine centuries the individual character 
of the English Church. He left three children, of 
whom the only son, Eadbald, lived and died a pagan. 
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Stubbs in Did, Chriat. Biogr.^. v.; Hunt in Diet. Nat. 
Biogr., s. v.; BsoSt Hiat. Ecd.^ l.th Grbqory of Tours, His- 
toria Franeorum, IV, IX; Acta 83,; Butler, Livea of the Sainla, 
24 Feb. 

E. Macpherson. 

Ethalbert, Archbishop of York, England, date 
of birth uncertain; d. 8 Nov., 781 or 782. The name 
also appears as Albert, Adalberht, .®lbbhht, 
Aldberht, Aluberht, Eadberht and Elciibert. 
He was the teacher and intimate friend of Alcuin, 
whose poem on the saints and prelates of the (Church of 
York. ‘*De Sanctis et Pontificibus Ecclesise Eboracen- 
sis"', is the principal source of information concerning 
Ethelbert's life. He was a kinsman of his predecessor 
Archbishop Egbert (brother to Eadberht, King of 
Northumbria) and a pupil in the school which Egbert 
founded at York. When he reached man’s estate, 
Egbert ordained him priest and made him master of 
the school. Among his pupils was Alcuin, who has 
left us an affectionate description of him, from which 
we learn how varied his erudition was-^grammar, 
rhetoric, law, poetry, astronomy, natural history, and 
Sacred Scripture being all mentioned as subjects in 
which he instructed his pupils. He is desenb^ as 
severe to the stubborn, gentle to the docile, while of 
those who were scholars after his own heart it is said 
‘^Hos sibi coniunxit, docuit, nutrivit, ainavit”. His 
ready sympathy won the affection of his students, 
while his strenuous eneiw urged them on to further 
progress. Even after Egoert became archbishop, he 
reserved to himself the duty of lecturing on the New 
Testament, while he entrusted the work of explaining 
the Old Testament to Ethelbert. As a keen scholar 
he loved books ardently and spared no pains in form- 
ing a library at York, which was probably the largest 
collection of books to be found outside Rome. Al- 
cuiii, in enumerating many of these, mentions several 
Latin and Greek classical authors, as well as the 
P'athers and other Christian writers. Ethelbert, in 
his search for books, travelled far, and we know that 
he visited Rome among other places. Everywhere 
his learning and power of sympathy won for him 
friends, so that his influence for good was widespread 
and tie ranks as one of the foremost among the promo- 
ters of ctluoation in the eighth century. 

In 7GG Archbishop Egbert died, and Ethelbert was 
unanimously chosen to succeetl him. He was conse- 
crated 24 April, 767, and received the pallium from 
Adrian I in 773. As archbishop he continued his 
simple and laborious life, working with such success 
that he is regarded as one of the founders of the Church 
of York. He set himself to rebuild the minster which 
had been destroyed by fire in 741. It is impossible to 
obtain certain information as to the extent of his 
work, but Alcuin speaks as though he began, finished, 
and consecrated it: — 

Ast nova basilicie mirse stnictura diebus 

Prsesulis huius erat jam caepta, peracta, sacrata. 

He speaks of its magnificence, the columns and 
ciypts, bright windows and ceilings, the tall crucifix of 
precious metals, the thirty altars it contained, and the 
gold, silver, and jewels employed in the decoration of 
sacred vessels and altars. Eanbald and Alcuin were 
employed by the archbishop to superintend its con- 
struction. From York Ethelbert developed both 
missionary work and educational effort. He sent out 
from his school both preachers and teachers, the latter 
of whom founded new schools while the former spread 
the truths of Christianity among the heathen. Thus 
we find Ethelbert holding a council in Northumbria at 
which it was decided to send Willehad as a missionaiy 
to the Frisians and Saxons. From the York school, 
too, came Alubert and Liudger, the Apostles of North 
Germany. 

In 780 Ethelbert, desiring to prepare for death, con- 
secrated Eanbald as his coadjutor bishop and com- 
mitted to Alcuin the care of the school and library. 


He then retired to a cell where he spent some time in 
devotion. Shortly before his death, in the autumn of 
781 or 782, he appeared once more in public that he 
might consecrate the cathedral which was now com- 
plete. Ten days later he died and was buried in his 
church at York. Alcuin mourned his loss as that of a 
father, and composed in his honour the splendid 
panegyric (lines 1394-1595) which is the gem of the 
poem on the Church of York. To him Ethelbert— or 
iElbert, as he calls him — was both pontiff and saint, 
‘'Jam cui Christus amor, potu8,.cibus, omnia Chris- 
tus”. 

Alcuin, Poema de PorUifietbua et Sanetia Eedeaxce Eboracenaia 
in P. L . Cl, 814 sqq., also in The Hxatoriana of the Church of 
York and its Archbiahopa (RoUa Seriea, London, 1879), I. In 
Vol. II of the same publication there are short notices from 
three medieval chronicles. See also Raine in Diet. Chriat. 
Biofl., II, 217. Ethelbert is referred to in the Diet, Nat. Biog. as 
.^thelberht, s. v. Eanbald /. but has no separate notice. 

Edwin Burton. 

Etheldreda, Saint, Queen of Northumbria, b. 
(probably) about 630 ; d. at Ely, 23 June, 679. While 
still very young she was given in marriage by her 
father, Anna, King of East Anglia, to a certain Ton- 
bert, a subordinate prince, from whom she received as 
morning gift a tract of land locallv known as the Isle 
of Ely. She never lived in wedlock with Tonbert, 
however, and for five years after his early death was 
left to foster her vocation to religion. Her father 
then arranged for her a marriagpe of political conven- 
ience with Egfrid, son and heir to Oswy, King of 
Northumbria. From this second bridegroom, who 
is said to have been only fourteen years of age, she 
received certain lands at Hexham ; through St. Wilfrid 
of York she gave these lands to found the minster of 
St. Andrew. St. Wilfrid was her friend and spiritual 
guide, but it was to him that Egfrid, on succeeding 
his father, appealed for the enforcement of his marital 
rights as against Etheldreda’s religious vocation. 
The bishop succeeded at first in persuading Egfrid to 
consent that Etheldreda should live for some time in 

E eace as a sister of the Coldingham nunnery, founded 
y her aunt, St. Ebba, in what is now Berwickshire. 
But at last the imminent danger of being forcibly 
carried off by the king drove her to wander southwards, 
with only two women in attendance. They made 
their way to Etheldreda's own estate of Ely, not, 
tradition said, without the interposition of miracles, 
and, on a spot hemmed in by morasses and the waters 
of the Ouse, the foundation of Ely Minster was begun. 
This region was Etheldreda’s native home, and her 
royal East Anglian relatives gave her the material 
means necessary for the execution of her holy design. 
8t. Wilfrid had not yet returned from Rome, where 
he had obtained extraordinary privileges for her foun- 
dation from Benedict II, when she died of a plague 
which she herself, it is said, had circumstantially fore- 
told. Her body was, throughout many succeeding 
centuries, an object of devout veneration in the fa- 
mous church which grew up on her foundation. (See 
Ely, Ancient Diocese of.) One hand of the saint 
is now venerated in the church of St. Etheldreda, 
Ely Place, London, which enjoys the distinction of 
being the first — and at present (1909) the only — 
Pre-Reformation church in Great Britain restored to 
Catholic worship. Built in the thirteenth century as 
a private chapel attached to the town residence of the 
Bishop of Ely, the structure of St. Etheldreda’s passed 
through many vicissitudes during the centuries tollow- 
ing its desecration, until, in 187tiP-74, it was purchased 
by Father William Lockhart and occupied by the 
Institute of Charity, of whose English mission Father 
Lockhart was then superior. 

Dovti), Church Hiatory of England; SchrOdl in 
8. y, Edilthryde: Bede, Hiat. tied., IV — with the historian’fl 
^tin poem in her honour; Mabillon, Ada SS. Ord. Bened.; 
Lockhart, 8, Etheldre^*a and Old London (2nd ed., London, 
1890). 

£. Macpherson. 
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Xthelhard (^thelheahd. Ethelheard), four- 
teenth Archbmop of Canteroury, England, date of 
birth unknown; ci. 12 May^ 805. Much obscurity sur- 
rounds the details of his life previous to his election. 
He is described by Svmeon of Durham as “Abbas 
Hludensis Monasterii ^ but it is uncertain what mon- 
astery is thus designated. It has been variously lo- 
catecf at Louth in Lincolnshire (the most probable 
identification), Lydd, and Ludder^own in Kent, and 
at Malmesbury. William of Malmesbury is certainly 
mistaken in identifying him with Ethelhard, ninth 
Bishop of Winchester. 

The rise of Offa, King of the Mercians (757-796), 
had divided England into three g'eat states: North- 
umbria, Mercia, and Wessex. The king sought to 
consolidate his kingdom by giving it an independent 
ecclesiastical organization; for although Northumbria 
had its own archbishopric at York, Mercia, after con- 
quering Kent, was still ecclesiastically subject to the 
owerful see of Canterbury, then rul^ over by Jaen- 
ert (766-791). Offa’s scheme was to weaken Can- 
terbury’s influence by dividing the southern province, 
and creating a Mercian archbiimopric at Lichfield: this 
he successfully accomplished when on the occasion of 
the Legatine visit of George and Theophylact, sent by 
Pope Hadrian I (772-795) in 786-788, Higliert re- 
ceived the pallium as Archbishop of Lichfield, and 
Canterbury was left with only London, Winchester, 
Sherborne, Rochester, and Selsey as suffr^an sees. 
On the death of Jaenbert (12 Aug.j 791), Ethelhard 
was raised to the see through the influence of Offa, 
which makes it likely that he was a Mercian abbot. 
Although he was elected in 791, his consecration only 
took place on 21 July, 793: the delay being probably 
due to the unwillingness of the Kentish clergy and 
people to receive a Mercian archbishop, and to his 
Doing consecrated by the Archbishop of Lichfield. 
Had Offa’s policy of separate ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion prevailed, it would have impe<led the attainment 
of national unity, and its <iefeat by Ethelhard is an 
event of the greatest importance in the history of the 
making of the English nation. During Offa’s lifetime 
little could be done to restore Canterbury’s rights and 
prestige. The year 796 was full of incident: the 
nobles of Kent rose in arms, and rallying round Ead- 
bert Praen, a cleric and a member of their royal house, 
endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the Mercian 
Offa. As .Ethelhard ’s difficulties increased Alcuin ex- 
horted him not to desert his (3uirch; but after taking 
severe ecclesiastical measures against the recalcitrant 
cleric he was obliged t-o flee. Offa died on 26 July. 
His successor Egfrith died after a very short reign, 
about 13 Dec. ; Cenwulf succeeded in Mercia, but the 
struggle continued in Kent until the capture of Ead- 
bert in 798. 

The cooperation of Ethelhard and Cenwulf in de- 
posing h)adm'rt, and in upholding the Mercian cause 
m Kent, increased the importance of Canterbury, and 
the archiepiscopal authority of Higbert w^aned. Cen- 
wulf restored an estate taken from Canterbury by 
Offa, and wrote in 798 to Pope Leo asking him to ex- 
amine into the question of the diminution of the 
rights of that see, and enclosing a letter from Ethel- 
hard and his suffragans. Ethdhard meanwhile had 
returned to his see, and Alcuin wrote exhorting him to 
do penance for having deserted it. The success of 
Abbot Wada’s mission to Rome, the tone of the letter 
of 1^,0 III to Cenwulf, and the successful conference 
with Eanbald II of York, with reference to the restora- 
tion of the rights of his see, determined Ethelhard to 
set out for Rome in 801. Alcuin’s friendship once 
more stood him in good stead; he sent a servant to 
meet him at St. Josse-sur-mer, and furnished him with 
letters of recommendation to Charles the Great. Suc- 
cess attended his efforts in Rome. Pope Leo III 
(795-816) granted his request, and ended the dilute 
between Canterbury and Lichfield by depriving Lich- 


field of its recently acquired honours and powers. The 
pope’s decision was officially acknowledged by the 
Council of Cloyesho on 12 Oct., 803, in presence of 
('^enwulf and his Witan, and Higbert was deprived of 
his pallium, in spite of Alcuin’s plea that so good a 
man should be spared that humiliation. 

It is during Ethelhard ’s occupancy of the See of 
Canterbury that we first meet with official records of 
the profession of faith and obedience made by the 
English bishops-elect to their metropolitan. The 
first document of that type is the profession of obedi- 
ence to the See of CanterDury made in 796 by Bishop 
Eadulf of Linsey, who, as a suffragan of Lichfield, 
ought to have been consecrated by Higberfc: it would 
appear to coincide with the collapse of Higbert’s 
archiepiscopal authority at the deMh of Offa. 

Symbon of Durham (Holla Series), II, 63; William of 
Malmesbury, (feata Pontificum (RoUa Series), 57-59; Stubbs, 
^ V. Ethelhard in Diet. Christ. Biog.: Hunt in Diet. Nat. Bxog. 
The extant documenta conoerning Ethelhard are collected m 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, 
HI. 467-556 (Oxford, 1871). 

Edward Myers. 

Ethelwold, Saint, Bishop of Winchester was born 
there of good parentage in tne early years of the tenth 
century; d. 1 Aug., 984. After a youth spent at the 
court of King Athelstan, Ethelwold placed himself 
under Elphege the Bald, Bishop of Winchester, who 
gave him the tonsure and ordained him priest along 
with Dunstan. At Glastonbury, where he weis dean 
under Saint Dunstan, he was a mirror of perfection. 
In 955 he became Abbot of Abingdon ; and 29 Novem- 
ber, 963, was consecrated Bishop of Winchester by 
Dunstan, with whom and Oswald of Worcester he 
worked zealously in combating the general corruption 
occasioned by the Danish inroads. At Winchester, 
both in the old and in his new minster (see Sw’ithin, 
Saint), he replaced the evil-living seculars with monks 
and refounded the ancient nunnery. His labours ex- 
tended to Chertsey, Milton (Dorsetshire), Ely, Peter- 
borough, and Thomey; expelling the unworthy, re- 
building and restoring; to the rebellious “terrible as a 
lion”, to the meek “gentler than a dove”. The epi- 
thets “father of monks” and “benevolent bishop” 
summarize Ethelwold’s character as reformer and 
friend of Ghrist’s poor. Though he suffered much 
from ill-health, his life as scholar, teacher, prelate, 
and royal counsellor was ever austere. He was buried 
in Winchester cathedral, his body being translated 
later by Elnhege, his successor. Abingdon monastery 
in the twelfth century had relics of Ethelwold. He is 
said to have w ritten a treatise on the circle and to have 
translated the “Regularis Concordia”. Ilis feast is 
kept on 1 August. 

Not to he confounded with the foregoing are (2) St. 
Ethelwold, monk of Ripon, anchoret at Lindisfame, d. 
about 720; feast kept 23 March; and (3) St. Ethel- 
wold, Abbot of Melrose, Bishop of Lindisfame, d. c. 
740; feast kept 12 February. 

Primary sources for Ethelwold of Winchester are Chronicon 
de Abingdon, in Rolls Series, passim, esj^cially his Life, by 
iELFRic. II, 25.5; and the Z/t/e ascribed to Wulpbtan, precentor 
of Winchester, in Acta SS., August, I. 83 sqq. Cf. also A/emor- 
lals of Dunstan, in Rolls Series, 6; Duodale, Monasticon, I, 
190; Bollandists, Bihl. hag. lot., 398; Chevalier, Repertoire, 
1367; Stanton, 375; Hunt, in Diet. Nat. Biog., Xt’lII, 37. 
For Ethelwold’s Benf^ictional, see Arehetologia, ^^IV. 

For (2) Acta SS., March, III, 463, with citations from Bede, 
Life of St. Cuthhert; Stanton, Menology: Chevalier, Reper^ 
toire, 1367 (bis). 

For (3) Acta SS., Feb., II, 604; Stanton, 63; Chevalier. 

Patrick Ryan. 

Etherianus, Hugh and Leo, brothers, Tuscans by 
birth, employed at the court of Constantinople under 
the Em^ror Manuel I (Comnenus, 1143-1180). 
'Their name is spelled in various ways: Ethenanus, 
Heterianus, Eretrianus, etc. Leo is of little impor- 
tance. We know from his brother l.\dv. Grace., 1, 20) 
that he was “occupied in translating the imperial 
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letters^', evidently an interpreter for Latin corre- 
spondence. Hugn^ who does not seem to have held 
any official post at court, but was a very learned theo- 
logian, hacf many opportunities of discussing the 
questions at issue oetween the Orthodox and Catholics 
(so he tells us: Adv. Graec., Prcsf. I., Mime, P. L., 
CCII, 166 ). As a result of these disputes he wrote a 
work in three books: ‘‘De haeresibus quas Gneci in 
Latinos devolvun^ sive quod Spiritus Sanctus ex 
utroque Patre et Filio procedit^' (P. L., CCII, gener- 
ally quoted as *‘Adv. Graecos^O- This work, the first 
exhaustive and scientific defence of the Filioque, was 
composed in both lanma^s, Latin and Greek. The 
author sent copies to the Orthodox Patriarch of Anti- 
och, Aimerikos, and to Pope Alexander III ( 1159 - 
1181 ), whose letter of acknowledgment is still extant 
(Ep.:idix, Baronius, an. 1177 , n. 37 , 38 ). Hugh Etheri- 
anus by this treatise obtains a very important place 
among Catholic controversialists against the Eastern 
Church. It appears that the emperor, who was well 
disposed towarcfs Latins, had suggested that he should 
write it, having asked him whether they have '‘any 
authorities of saints who say that the Holy Ghost pro- 
cess from the Son*' (ib., Prajf. I, CCII, col. 165 ). 
Hugh had used his knowledge of Greek and his o^ 
portunities of studying their Fathers so well that ne 
was able to produce texts from nearly all the recog- 
nized authorities on both sides. He quotes esj^cially 
Sts. Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Chrysostom, John Damascene, etc. 
From the Latins he produced witnesses from Sts. Au- 
gustine, Jerome, Gregory I, Ambrose, Hilary. He 
was also well accjuainted with the writi^s of his ad- 
versaries and quotes Photius, Nicetas of Thessalonica, 
Theophylactus of Achrida, etc. The Latin version is 
very corrupt and untrustworthy. There are also 
some incorrect expressions noted by the later editors, 
such as that God the Father is the cause of the Son 
(this is a concession to the Greeks that was, however, 
tolerated by the Council of Florence; Denzinger, En- 
chiridion, n. 586 ). Nevertheless, since it was written 
this work has been the foundation of nearly all Latin 
controversy with the Greeks. St. Thomas Aquinas 
used it for his “Opusc. I, contra errores Greecorum*' 
and Cardinal Bessarion refers to it with great praise 
(Ep. ad Alex., P. L.,CLXI, 328). Hugh Etherianus 
also wrote a treatise “ De regressu animarum ab in- 
feris**, in answer to a petition of the clergy of Pisa, 
and (probably) a short work “ De Gnecorum malis con- 
suetudinibus*'. A “ Liber de immortali Deo **, written 
by him, is lost. 

Miqne, P. L., CCII: HEROENBciTHER, Photivs (Ratisbon, 
1867—1869), II, 646: III, 175 flqq., 814 sqq., etc.; Wer.nkr, 
Thomas von Aquin (Ratiabon, 1858), 731-738. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Ethics. — I. Definition. — Many writers regard 
ethics (Or. iiBtKii) as any scientific treatment of the 
moral order and divide it into theolodcal, or Christian, 
ethics (moral theology) and philoso^ical ethics (mor- 
al philosophy) . What is usually understood by ethics, 
however, is philosophical ethics, or moral philosophy, 
and in this sense the present article wiU treat the 
subject. Moral philosophy is a division of practical 

E hilosophy. Theoretical, or speculative, philosophy 
as to do with being, or with the order of things not 
dependent upon reason, and its object is to attain by 
the natural light of reason a knowledge of this order 
in its ultimate c^naegu. Practical philosophy, on the 
other hand, concerns itself with what ought to be, or 
with the order of acts which are human and which 
therefore depend upon our reason. It is also divided 
into logic and ethics. The former rightly orders the 
intellectual g ^iyities ^ pd-teaches the proper method in 
the acquiremghl of truth, whUe^the latter directs the 
will; the object of the former fe the” 
the ^_d. Hepce etMai msav 


human acts in accordance with the first principles of 
natural reason. Logic and ethics are normative and 
practical sciences, because tJiey prescribe noras or 
rules for human activities and show how , according to* 
these norms, a man ought to direct his actions. 
Ethics is pre-eminently practical and directive; for 
it orders the activities of the will, and the latter it is 
which sets all the other faculties of man in motion. 
Hence, to order the will is the same as to order the 
whole man. Moreover, ethics not only directs a man 
how to act if he wishes to be morally good, but sets 
before him the absolute obligation he is under of doing 
good and avoiding evil. 

A distinction must be made between ethics and 
morals, or morality. Every people, even the most un- 
civilized and uncultured, has its own morality or sum 
of prescriptions which govern its moral conduct. Na- 
ture has so provided that each man establishes for 
himself a code of moral concepts and principles which 
are applicable to the details of practical life, without 
the necessity of awaiting the conclusions of science. 
Ethics is the scientific or philosophical treatment of 
morality. The subject-matter proper of ethics is the 
deliberate, free actions of man ; for these alone are in 
our power, and concerning these alone can rules be 
prescribed, not concerning those actions which are 
performed without deliberation, or through ignorance 
or coercion. Besides this, the scope of ethics includes 
whatever has reference to free human acts, whether as 
principle or cause of action (law, conscience, virtue), 
or as effect or circumstance of action fmerit, punish- 
ment, etc.). The particular aspect (formal object) 
under which ethics considers free acts is that of their 
moral goodness or the rectitude of order involved in 
them as human acts. A man may be a good artist or 
orator and at the same time a morally bad man, or, 
conversely, a morally good man and a jwor artist or 
technician. Ethics has merely to do with the order 
which relates to man as man, and which makes of him 
a morally good man. 

Like ethics, moral theology also deals with the 
moral actioas of man; but unlike ethics, it has its 
origin in supernaturally revealed truth. It pre- 
supposes man's elevation to the supernatural order, 
and, though it avails itself of the scientific conclusions 
of ethics, it draws its knowled^ for the rnost part fn)m 
Christian Revelation. Ethics is distinguished from the 
other natural sciences which deal with moral conduct 
of man, as jurisprudence and pedago^, in this, that 
the latter do not ascend to first princi^es, but borrow 
their fundamental notions from ethics, and are there- 
fore subordinate to it. To investigate what constitutes 
good or bad, just or unjust, what is virtue, law, con- 
science, duty, etc., what obligations are common to all 
men, does not lie within the scope of jurisprudence or 
pedaijogy, but of ethics; and yet these notions and 
principles must be presupposed by the former, must 
serve them as a ground-work and guide ; hence they are 
subordinated to ethics. The same is true of political 
economy. The latter is indeed immediately con- 
cerned with man's social activity inasmuch as it treats 
of the production, distribution, and consumption of 
material commodities, but this activity is not in- 
dependent of ethics; industrial life must develop in 
accordance with the moral law and must be dominated 
by justice, equity, and love. Political economy was 
wholly wrong in trying to emancipate itself from the 
requirements of ethics. Sociology is at the present 
day considered by many as a saence distinct from 
ethics. If, however, by sociology is meant a philo- 
sophical treatment of society, it is a division of ethics; 
for the inquiry into the nature of society in general, 
into the origin, nature, object, and purpose of natural 
societies (the family, the state) ana their relations to 
one another forms an essential part of Ethics. If, 

flTI f.VlA AfLctT* Vicin/I ns antrrCim 
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life of man, it is not a sin^e science but a compl^us 
of sciences; and amoi^ these, so far as the xxktural 
order is concerned, ethics has the first claim. 

II. SouHCES AND METHODS OP Ethics. — The 
sources of ethics are partly man's own experience and 
partly the principles and truths proposed by other 
philosophical disciplines (logic and metaphysics). 
Ethics takes its origin from the empirical fact that 
certain general principles and concepts of the moral 
order are common to all peoples at all times. This 
fact has indeed been frequently disputed, but recent 
ethnolomcal research has placed it beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. All nations distinguish between what 
is good and what is bad. between good men and bad 
men, between virtue ana vice.; they are all agreed in 
this: that the good is worth striving for, and that evil 
must be shunned, that the one deserves praise, the 
other, blame. Thoujjh in individual cases they may 
not be one in denominating the same thing good or 
evil, they are nevertheless agreed as to the general 
principle, that good is to be done and evil avoided. 
Vice everywhere seeks to hide itself or to put on the 
mask of virtue ; it is a universally recognized principle, 
that we should not do to others what we would not 
wish them to do to us. With the aid of the truths 
laid down in logic and metaphysics, ethics proceeds to 
give a thorough explanation of this undeniable fact, 
to trace it back to its ultimate causes, then to gather 
from fundamental moral principles certain conclusions 
which will direct man, in tne various circumstances and 
relations of life, how to shape his own conduct towards 
the attainment of the end for which he was created. 
Thus the proper method of ethics is at once specula- 
tive and empirical; it draws upon experience and 
metaphysics. Supernatural Christian lievelation is 
not a proper sour(« of ethics. Only those conclu- 
sions properly lielong to ethics which can lie reached 
with the help of experience and philosophical prin- 
ciples. The (’hristian philosopher, however, may not 
ignore supernatural revelation, but must at least 
recognize it as a negative norm, inasmuch as he is 
not to advance any assertion in evident contradiction 
to the revealed truth of Christianity. God is the. 
fountain-head of all truth — whether natural, as made 
known by ('reat ion, or supernatural as revealed through 
Christ and the Prophets. As our intellect is an im:^ 
of the Divine Intellect, so is all certain scientific 
knowledge the reflex and interpretation of the Creator's 
thoughts embodied in His creatures, a participation 
in His eternal wisdom. God cannot reveal super- 
naturally and command us to believe on His authority 
any tiling that contradicts the thoughts expressed by 
Him in His creatures, and wtoh, with the aid of the 
faculty of reason wdiich He has given us, we can discern 
in His works. To assert the contrary would be to 
deny God’s omniscience and veracity, or to suppose 
that God was not the source of all truth. A conflict, 
therefore, between faith and science is impossible, and 
hence the Christian philosopher has to refrain from 
advancing any assertion wnich would be evidently 
antagonistic to certain revealed truth. Should his 
resean^hes lead to conclusions out of harmony with 
faith, he is to take it for granted that some^frror has 
crept into his deductions, just as the mathematician 
whose calculations openly contradict the facts of 
experience must be satisfi^ that his demonstration is 
at fault. 

After what has been said, the following methods of 
ethics must be rejected as unsound. (1) Pure Ration- 
alism. — This system makes reason the sole source of 
truth, and therefore at the very outset excludes every 
reference to Christian Revelation, branding any such 
reference as deg^ing and hampering free scientific 
investigation. The supreme law of science is not 
freedom, but truth. It is not derogatory to the true 
dignity and freedom of science to abstain from assert- 
ing what, according to Christian Revelation, is mani- 


festly erroneous. (2) Pure Empiricism, which would 
erect the entire structure of ethics exclusively on the 
foundation of experience, must also be rejected. 
Experience can tell us merely of present or past 
phenomena; but as to what, of necessity, and univer- 
sally, must, or ought to, happen in the future, experi- 
ence can give us no clue witnout bringing in the aid of 
necessary and universal principles. Closely allied to 
Empiricism is Historicism, which considers hlstoiy as 
the exclusive source of ethics. What has been said of 
Empiricism may also be applied to Historicism. His- 
toiy is concerned with what has happened in the past 
and only too often has to rehearse the moral aberrations 
of mankind. (3) Positivism is a variety of Empiricism ; 
it seeks to emancipate ethics from metaphysics and 
base it on facts alone. No science can be con- 
structed on the mere foundation of facts, and inde- 
pendently of metaphysics. Every science must set out 
from evident principles, which form the basis of all cer- 
tain cognition. Ethics especially is impossible without 
metaphysics, since it is according to the metaphysical 
view we take of the world that ethics shapes itself. 
Whoever considers man as nothing else than a more 
highly developed brute will hold different ethical views 
from one who discerns in man a creature fashioned to 
the image and likeness of God, possessing a spiritual, 
immortal soul and destined to eternal life; whoever 
refuses to recognize the freedom of tlie will destroys 
the very foundation of ethics. Whether man was 
created by God or possesses a spiritual, immortal soul 
which is endowed with free will, or is essentially differ- 
ent from brute creation, all these are questions per- 
taining to metaphysics. Anthropology, moreover, is 
necessarily presupposed by ethics. No rules can be 
prescribed for man's actions, unless his nature is clearly 
understood. (4) Another untenable^ system is Tra- 
ditionalism, which in France, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, counted many adherents (among 
others, de Ronald, Bautain), and which advanced the 
doctrine that complete certainty in religious and moral 
questions was not to \ye attained by the aid of reason 
alone, but only by the light of revelation as made 
known to us through tradition. They failed to see 
that for all reasonable belief certain knowledge of the 
existence of God and of the fact of revelation is neces- 
sarily presupposed, and this knowledge cannot be 
gathered from revelation. Fideism, or, as Paulsen 
designated it, the Irrationalism of many Protestants, 
also denies the ability of reason to furnish certainty 
in matters relating to God and religion. With Kant, 
it teaches that reason does not rise above the phenom- 
ena of the visible world; faith alone can lead us into 
the realm of the supersensible and instruct us in 
matters moral and religious. Thi4 faith, however, is 
not the acceptance of truth on the strength of external 
authority, but rather consists in certain appreciative 
judgments, i.e. assumptions or convictions which are 
the result of each one's ovti inner experiences, and 
which have, therefore, for him a precise worth, and 
correspond to his own peculiar temperament. Since 
these persuasions are not supposed to come within the 
range of reason, exception to them cannot be taken 
on scientific grounds. According to this opinion, re- 
ligion and morals are relegated to pure subjectivism 
and lose all their objectivity and universality of value. 

III. Histokical View of Ethics. — As ethics is the 
philosophical treatment of the moral order, its history 
does not consist in narrating the views of moralitj’^ en- 
tertained by different nations at different times; this 
is properly the scope of the history of civilization, and 
of ethnology. The history of ethics is concern^ 
solely with the various philosophical systems which in 
the course of time have been elaborated with refer- 
ence to the moral order. Hence the opinions ad- 
vanced by the wise men of antiquity, such as Pytha- 
goras (582-500 B. c.), Heraclitus (535-475 b. c.), Con- 
fucius (558-479 B. c.), scarcely belong to the history 
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of ethics ; for, thouj^ they proposed various moral 
truths and principles, they did so in a dogmatic and 
didactic, and not in a philosophically systematic 
manner. Ethics properly so called is first met with 
among the Greeks, i. e. in the teaching of Socrates 
(470-^99 B. c.). According to him, the ultimate ob- 
ject of human activity is happiness, and the necessary 
means to reach it, virtue. Since everybody neces- 
sarily seeks happiness, no one is deliberately corrupt. 
All evil arises from ignorance, and the virtues are one 
and all but so many kinds of prudence. Virtue can, 
therefore, be imparted by instruction. The disciple 
of Socrates, Plato (427-347 b. c.), declares that the 
summum honum consists in the ^rfect imitation of 
God, the Absolute Good, an imitation which cannot 
be fully realized in this life. Virtue enables man to 
order his conduct, as he properly should, according to 
the dictates of reason, and acting thus he becomes like 
unto God. But Plato differed from Socrates in that 
he did not consider virtue to consist in wisdom alone, 
but in justice, temperance, and fortitude as well, these 
constituting the proper harmony of man^s activities. 
In a sense, the State is man writ large, and its function 
is to train its citizens in virtue. For his ideal State he 
proposed the community of goods and of wives and 
the public education of children. Though Socrates 
and Plato had been to the fore in this mighty work 
and had contributed much valuable material to the 
upbuilding of ethics; nevertheless, Plato’s illustrious 
disciple, Aristotle (384-322 b.c.), must be considered 
the real founder of systematic ethics. With charac- 
teristic keenness he solved, in his ethical and political 
Writings, most of the problems with which ethics con- 
cerns itself. Unlike Plato, who began with ideas as 
the basis of his observations, Aristotle chose rather to 
take the facts of experience as his starting-point; 
these he analysed accurately, and sought to trace to 
their highest and ultimate causes. He sets out from 
the fact that all men tend to happiness as the ultimate 
object of all their endeavours, as the highest good, 
which is sought for its own sake, and to which all other 
goods merely serve as means. This happiness cannot 
consist in external goods, but only in the activity 
proper to human nature — not indeed in such a lower 
activity of the vegetative and sensitive life as man 
possesses in common with plants and brutes, but in 
the highest and most perfect activity of his reason, 
which springs in turn from virtue. This activity, 
however, has to be exercised in a perfect and enduring 
life. The highest pleasure is naturally bound up with 
this activity, yet, to constitute perfect happiness, ex- 
ternal goods must also supply their share. True hap- 
piness, though prepared for him by the gods as the 
object and the reward of virtue, can be attained only 
through a man’s own individual exertion. With keen 
penetration Aristotle thereupon proceeds to investi- 
gate in turn each of the intellectual and moral virtues, 
and his treatment of them must, even at the present 
time, be regarded as in great part correct. The na- 
ture of the State and of the family were, in the main, 
rightly explained by him. The only pity is that his 
vision did not penetrate beyond this earthly life, and 
that he never saw clearly the relations of man to 
God, 

A more hedonistic Woyj, “pleasure”) turn in 
ethics begins with Democritus (about 460-370 b. c.), 
who considers a perpetually joyous and cheerful dis- 
position as the highest good and happiness of man. 
The means thereto is virtue, which makes us inde- 
pendent of external goods — so far as that is possible — 
and which wisely discriminates between the pleasures 
that are to be sought after and those that are to be 
shunned. Pure Sensualism or Hedonism was first 
taught by Aristippus of Cyrene (435-354 n. c.), ac- 
cording to whom the greatest possible pleasure, espe- 
cially sensual pleasure, is the end and supreme good of 
human endeavour. Epicurus (341-270 b. c.) differs 


from Aristippus in holding that the largest sum total 
possible of spiritual and sensual enjoyments, with the 
greatest possible freedom from displeasure and pain, 
m man’s highest good. Virtue is the proper directive 
norm in the attainment of this end. 

The Cynics, Antisthenes (444-369 B. c.) and Dio- 
genes of Binope (414-324 B. c.), taught the direct con- 
trary of Hedonism, namely, that virtue alone suffices 
for happiness, that pleasure is an evil, and that the 
truly wise man is above human laws. This teaching 
soon degenerated into haughty arrogance and open 
contempt for law and for the remainder of men (Cyn- 
icism). The Stoics, Zeno (336-264 b. c.) and his dis- 
ciples, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and others, strove to 
refine and perfect the views of Antisthenes. Virtue, 
in their opinion, consists in man’s living according to 
the dictates of his rational nature, and, as each one’s 
individual nature is but a part of the entire natural 
order, virtue is, therefore, the harmonious agreement 
with the Divine Reason, which shapes the whole course 
of nature. Whether they conceived this relation of 
God to the world in a pantheistic or a theistic sense, is 
not altogether clear. Virtue is to be sought for its 
own sake, and it suffices for man’s happiness. All 
other things are indifferent and are, as circumstances 
require, to be striven after or shunned. The passions 
and affections are bad, and the wise man is independ- 
ent of them. Among the Roman Stoics were Seneca 
(4 B. c.-A. D. 65), Epictetus (bom about a. d. 50), and 
the P2mperor Marcus Aurelius (a. d. 121-lSO), upon 
whom, however, at least upon the latter two, Chris- 
tian influences had already begun to make themselves 
felt. Cicero (106-43 b. c.) elaborated no new philo- 
sophical system of his own, but chose those particular 
views from the various systems of Grecian philosophy 
w'hich appeared best to him. He maintained that 
moral goodness, which is the general object of all 
virtue.?, consists in what is becoming to man as a ra- 
tional being distinct from the brute. Actions are 
often good or bad, just or unjust, not because of hu- 
man institutions or customs, but of their own intrinsic 
nature. Above and beyond human laws, there is a 
natural law embracing all nations and all times, the 
expression of the rational will of the Most High God, 
from obedience to which no human authority can 
exempt us. Cicero gives an exhaustive exposition of 
the cardinal virtues and the obligations connected 
with them; he insists especially on devotion to the 
goiis, without which human society could not exist. 

Parallel with the above-mentioned Greek and Ro- 
man ethical systems runs a sceptical tendency, w'hich 
rejects every natural moral law, bases the whole 
moral order on custom or human arbitrarine.ss, and 
frees the wise man from subjection to the ordinary 
precepts of the moral order. This tendency was fur- 
thered by the Sophists, against whom Socrates and 
Plato arrayed themselves, and later on by (.Vrneades, 
Theodore of C^ne, and others. 

A new epoch in ethics begins with the dawn of 
Christianity. Ancient paganism never had a clear 
and definite concept of the relation between God and 
the world, of the unity of the human race, of the 
destiny of man, of the nature and meaning of the 
moral law. Christianity first shed full light on these 
and similar questions. As St. Paul teaches (Rom., ii, 
24 sq.), God has written His moral law in the hearts 
of all men, even of those outside the influence of 
Christian Itevelation; this law manifests itself in the 
coi^ience of every man and is the norm according to 
which the whole human race will be judged on the day 
of reckoning. In consequence of their perverse in- 
clinations, this law had to a great extent become ob- 
scured and distorted among the pagans; Christianity, 
however, restored it to its pristine integrity. Thus, 
too, ethics received its richest and most fruitful stim- 
ulus. Proper ethical methods were now unfolded, 
and philosophy was in a position to follow up ana 
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develop these methoc^ by means supplied from its 
own store-house. This course was soon adopted in 
the early ages of the Church by the Fathers and eccle- 
siastical writers, as Justin Martyr, Irenajus, Tertul- 
lian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, but especially 
the illustrious Doctors of the Church, Ambrose, Jer- 
ome, and Augustine, who, in the exposition and de- 
fence of Christian truth, made use of the principles 
laid down by the pagan philosophers. True, the 
Fathers had no occasion to treat moral questions from 
a purely philosophical standpoint, and independently 
of Christian Revelation; but in the explanation of 
Catholic doctrine their discussions naturally led to 
philosophical investigations. This is particularly 
true of St. Augustine, who proceeded to thoroughly 
develop along philosophical lines and to establish 
firmly most of the truths of Christian morality. The 
eternal law {lex cetermt), the original type and source of 
all temporal laws, the natural law, conscience, the 
ultimate end of man, the cardinal virtues, sin, mar- 
riage, etc. were treated by him in the clearest and 
most penetrating manner. Hardly a single portion of 
ethics does he present to us but is enriched with his 
keen philosophical commentaries. Later ecclesiasti- 
cal writers followed in his footsteps. 

A sharper line of separation between philosophy 
and theology, and in particular l^tween ethics and 
moral theology, is first met with in the works of the 
great Schoolmen of the Middle i^es, especially of 
Albert the Great (1193-1280), Thomas Acjuinas 
(1225-1274), Bonaventure (1221-1274), and Duns 
Scotus (1274-1308). Philosophy and, by means of it, 
theology reaped abundant fruit from the works of 
Aristotle, which had until then been a sealed treasure 
to Western civilization, and were first elucidated by 
the detailed and profound commentaries of Bl. Albert 
the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas, and pressed into 
the service of Christian philosophy. The same is par- 
ticularly true as regards ethics, St. Thomas, in his 
commentaries on the political and ethical writings of 
the Stagirite, in his “Summa contra Gentiles and his 
“Qua?stiones disputatffi*^ treated with his wonted 
clearness and penetration nearly the whole range of 
ethics in a purely philosophical manner, so that even 
to the present day his works are an inexhaustible 
source whence ethics draws its supply. On the 
foundations laid by him the Catholic philosophers and 
theologians of succeeding ae^s have continued to 
build. It is true that in tne fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, thanks especially to the influence of the so- 
called Nominalists, a period of stagnation and decline 
in philosophy set in, but the sixteenth century is 
marked by a revival. Ethical questions, also, though 
largely treated in connexion with theology, are again 
made the subject of careful investigation. We men- 
tion as examples the great theologians Victoria, Dom- 
inicus Soto, L. Molina, Suarez, Lessius, and De Lugo. 
Since the sixteenth century spiecial chairs of ethics 
(moral philosophy) have been erected in many Cath- 
olic universities. The larger, purely philosophical 
works on ethics, however, do not appear until the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as an example 
of which we may instance the production of Ign. 
Schwarz, Institutiones juris universalis naturse et 
gentium’’ (1743). 

Far different from Catholic ethical methods were 
those adopted for the most part by Protestants. 
With the rejection of the (Church’s teaching authority, 
each individual became on principle his own supreme 
teacher and arbiter in matters appertaining to faith 
and morals. True it is that the Reformers held fast to 
Holy Writ as the infallible source of revelation, but as 
to what belongs or does not belong to it, whether, and 
how far, it is inspired, and what is its meaning — all this 
was left to the final decision of the individual. The 
inevitable result was that philosophy arrogantly 
threw to the winds all regard for revealed truth, and in 


many cases became involved in the most pernicious 
errors. Melanchthon, in his Elements pnilosophi® 
moralis”, still clung to the Aristotelean philosophy j 
so, too, did Hugo Grotius, in his work, *^De jure belli 
et pads”. But Cumberland and his follower, Hamuel 
Pufendorf, set out along rather devious paths in mat- 
ters ethical, inasmuch as they identified moral good- 
ness with the utilitarian interests of human society. 
Pufendorf, moreover, assumed, with Descartes, that 
the ultimate ground for every distinction between 
od and evil lay in the free aetermination of God’s 
ill, a view which renders the philosophical treat- 
ment of ethics fundament^ly impossible. Quite an 
influential factor in the development of ethics was 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). He supposes that the 
human race originally existed in a rude condition 
(status naturcc) in which every man was free to act as 
he pleased, and possessed a right to all things, whence 
arose a war of all against all. Lest destruction should 
be the result, it was decided to abandon this condition 
of nature and to found a state in which, by agreement, 
all were to l>e subject to one common will (one ruler). 
This authority ordains, by the law of the State, what is 
to be considered by all as good and as evil, and only 
then does there arise a distinction between good and 
evil of universal binding force on all. The Pantheist 
Baruch Spinoza (1632-1077) considers the impulse to 
self-preservation as the foundation of virtue. Every 
being is endowed with the necessary impulse to assert 
itself, and, as reason demands nothing contrary to 
nature, it requires each one to follow this impulse and 
to strive after whatever is useful to him. And each 
individual possesses power and virtue just in so far as 
he obeys this impulse. Freedom of the will consists 
merely in the ability to follow unrestrainedly this 
natural impulse. Shaftesbury (1671-1713) bases 
ethics on the affections or inclinations of man. There 
are sympathetic, idiopathic, and unnatural inclinar 
tions. The first of these regard the common good, the 
second the private good of the agent, the third are 
opposed to the other two. To lead a morally good 
life, war must be waged upon the unnatural impulses, 
while the idiopathic and sympathetic inclinations 
must be made to harmonize. This harmony consti- 
tutes virtue. In the attainment of virtue the subjec- 
tive guiding principle of knowledge is the “moral 
sense”, a sort of moral instinct. This “moral sense” 
theory was further developed by Hutcheson (1694- 
1747); meanwhile, “common sense” was suggested 
by Thomas Reid (1710-1796) as the highest norm of 
moral conduct. In France the materialistic philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century — as Helvetius, de la 
Mettrie, Holbach, Condillac, and others — dissemin- 
ated the teachings of Sensualism and Hedonism as 
understood by Epicurus. 

A complete revolution in ethics was introduced by 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). From the wreck of 
pure theoretical reason he turned for rescue to practi- 
cal reason, in which he found an absolute, universal, 
and categorical moral law. This law is not to be con- 
ceived as an enactment of external authority, for this 
would be heteronomy, which is foreign to true moral- 
ity; it is rather the law of our own reason, which is, 
therefore, autonomous, that is, it must be observed for 
its own sake, without regard to any pleasure or utility 
arising therefrom. Only that will is morally good 
which obeys the moral law under the influence of such 
a subjective principle or motive as can be willed by the 
individual to become the universal law for all men. 
The followers of Kant have selected now one now an- 
other doctrine from his ethics and combined therewith 
various pantheistical systems. Fichte places man’s 
supreme good and destiny in absolute spontaneity and 
liberty; 8chleiermacher, in co-operating with the pro- 
gressive civilization of mankinti. A similar view r^ 
curs substantially in the writings of ilhelm \\ undt 
and, to a certain extent, in those of the pessimist, Ed- 
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'ward von Hartmann, though the latter regards culture 
nnd progress merely as means to the ultimate end, 
whicn, according to him, consists in delivering the 
Absolute from the torment of existence. 

The system of Cumberland, who maintained the 
•common good of mankind to be the end and criterion 
of moral conduct, was renewed on a positivistic basis 
in the nineteenth century by Auguste Comte and has 
•counted many adherents, e. g., in England, John 
Stuart Mill, Henry Sidgwick, Alexander Bain ; in Ger- 
many, G. T. Fechner, F. E. Beneke, F. Paulsen, and 
others. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) i^ught to effect 
.a compromise between social Utilitarianism (Altru- 
ism) and private Utilitarianism (Egoism) in accord- 
ance with the theory of evolution. In his opiniom 
that conduct is good which servos to augment life and 
pleasure without any admixture of displeasure. In 
consequence, however, of man’s lack of adaptation to 
the conditions of life, such absolute goodness of con- 
duct is not as yet possible, and hence various com- 
promises must be made between Altruism and E^ism. 
With the progress of evolution, however, this adapta- 
bility to existing conditions will become more and 
more perfect, and consequently the benefits accruing 
to the individual from his own conduct will be most 
useful to society at large. In particular, sympathy 
(in joy) will enable us to take pleasure in altruistic 
.actions. 

The great majority of non-Christian moral philoso- 
hers have followed the path trodden by Spencer, 
tarting with the assumption that man, by a series of 
transformations, was gradually evolved from the 
brute, and therefore differs from it in degree only, they 
seek the first traces and beginnings of moral ideas in 
the brute itself. Charles Darwin had done some 
preparatory work along these lines, and Silencer did 
not hesitate to descant on brute-ethics, on the pre- 
human justice, conscience, and self-control of brutes. 
Present-day Evolutionists follow his view and attempt 
to show how animal morality has in man continually 
become more perfect. With the aid of analogies 
taken from ethnology, they relate how mankind orig- 
inally wandered over the face of the earth in semi- 
.savage hordes, knew nothing of marriage or the fam- 
ily, and only by degrees reached a higher level of 
morality. These are the merest creations of fancy. 
If man is nothing more than a highly developed brute, 
he cannot possess a spiritual and immortal soul, and 
there can no longer be question of the freedom of the 
will, of the future retribution of good and evil, nor can 
man in consequence be hindered from ordering his life 
as he pleases and regarding the well-being of others 
only in so far as it redounds to his own profit. 

As the Evolutionists, so too the Socialists favour the 
theory of evolution from their ethical viewpoint; yet 
the latter do not ba^ their observations on scientific 
principles, but on social and economical considerations. 
According to K. Marx, F. Engels, and other exponents of 
the so-called “materialistic interpretation of history”, 
all moral, religious, juridical, and philosophical con- 
cepts are but the reflex of the economical conditions of 
. society in the minds of men . Now these social relations 
are subject to constant change; hence the ideas of 
morality, religion, etc. are also continually changing. 
Every a^, every people, and even each class in a given 
people forms its moral and religious ideas in accor- 
dance with its owm peculiar economical situation. 
Hence, no universal code of morality exists binding 
on all men at all times; the morality of the present day 
is not of Divine origin, but the product of history, and 
will soon have to make room for another system of 
morality. Allied to this materialistic historical in- 
terpretation, though derived from other sources, is 
the system of Relativism, which recognizes no absolute 
and unchangeable truths in regard either to ethics or 
to anythii^ else. Those who mllow this opinion aver 
that nothing objectively true can be known by us. 


Men differ from one another and are subject to change, 
and with them, the manner and means of viewing the 
world about them also change. Moreover the judg- 
ments passed on matters religious and moral depend 
essentially upon the inclinations, interests, and charac- 
ter of the person judging, while these latter in turn 
are constantly varying. Pragmatism differs from 
Relativism inasmuch as that only is to be considered 
true which is proven by experience to be useful ; and, 
since the same thing is not always useful, unchange- 
able truth is impossible. 

In view of the chaos of opinions and systems just 
described, it need not surprise us that, as regards 
ethical problems, scepticism is extending its sway to 
the utmost limits, in fact many exhibit a formal con- 
tempt for the traditional morality. According to 
Max Nordau, moral precepts are nothing but “con- 
ventional lies”; accoi^ing to Max Stimer, that alone 
is good which serves my interests, whereas the common 
good, the love for all men, etc. are but empty phan- 
toms. Men of genius and superiority in particular are 
coming more and more to be regarded as exempt from 
the moral law. Nietzsche is the originator of a school 
whose doctrines are founded on these principles. 
According to him, goodness was originally identified 
with nobility and gentility of rank. Whatever the 
man of rank and power did, whatever inclinations he 
possessed, were good. The do\m-trodden pniletariat, 
on the other hand, were bad, i.e. lowly and ignoble, 
without any other derogatory meaning being given 
to the word bad. It w^as only by a gradual process 
that the oppressed multitude through hatred and 
envy evolved the distinction between good and bad, 
in the moral sense, by denominating the character- 
istics and conduct of those in power and rank as bad, 
and their own behaviour as ^od. And thus arose 
the opposition betNveen the morality of the master 
and that of the slave. Those in power still continued 
to look upon their own egoistic inclinations as noble 
and good, while the oppressed populace lauded the 
“instincts of the common herd”, i.e. all those qualities 
necessary and useful to its existence — as patience, 
meekness, ol^edience, and love of one’s neighbour. 
Weakness became goodness, cringing obsequiousness 
became humility, subjection to hated oppressors was 
obedience, cow^ardice meant patience. “All morality 
is one long and audacious deception.” Hence, the 
value attached to the prevailing concepts of morality 
must be entirely re-arranged. Intellectual superiority 
is above and beyond good and evil as understood in 
the traditional sense. There is no higher moral 
order to which men of such calibre are amenable. 
The end of society is not the common good of its mem- 
bers; the intellectual aristocracy (the over-man) is 
its own end; in its behalf the common herd, the “too 
many”, must be reduced to slavery and decimated. 
As it rests with each individual to decide who belongs 
to this intellectual aristocracy, so each one is at liberty 
to emancipate himself from the existing moral order. 

In conclusion, one other tendency in ethics may be 
noted, which has manifested itself far and wide : name- 
ly, the effort to make morality independent of all re- 
limon. It is clear that many of the above-mentioned 
ethical systems essentially exclude all regard for God 
and religion, and this is true especially of materialistic, 
agnostic, and, in the last analysis, of all pantheistic 
systems. Apart, also, from these systems, “ independ- 
ent morality”, called also “lay morality”, has gained 
many followers and defenders. Kant’s ideas formed 
the basis of this tendency, for he himself founded a 
code of morality on the categorical imperative and 
expressly declared that morality is sufficient for itself, 
and therefore has no need of religion. Many modem 
moral philosophers — Herbert, Eduard von Hartmann, 
Zeller, Wundt, Paulsen, Ziegler, and a number of 
others — have followed Kant in this respect. For 
several decades practical attempts have been made 
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to emancipate morality from religion. In France 
religious instruction was banished from the schools 
in 1882 and moral instruction substituted. This 
tendency manifests a lively activity in what is known 
as the ethical movement whose home, properly 
speaking, is in the United States. In 1876, Felix 
Adler, professor at Cornell University, founded the 
“Society for Ethical Culture**, in New York City. 
Similar societies were formed in other cities. These 
were consolidated in 1887 into the “Union of the 
Societies for Ethical Culture**. Besides Adler, the 
chief propagators of the movement by word of 
mouth and writing, were W. M. Salter and Stanton 
Coit. The purpose of these societies is declared to 
be “ the improvement of the moral life of the members 
of the societies and of the community to which they 
belong, without any regard to theological or philo- 
sophical opinions**. In most of the European coun- 
tries ethical societies were founded on the model of 
the American organization. All these were combined 
in 1894 into the “International Ethieal Association’*. 
Their purpose, i. e. the amelioration of man’s moral 
condition, is indeed praiseworthy, but it is erroneous 
to suppose that any such moral improvement can be 
brought about w’ithout taking religion into consider- 
ation. In fact many members of the ethical societies 
are openly antagonistic to all religions, and would 
therefore do away with denominational schools and 
supplant religious teaching by mere moral instruction. 
Even upon purely ethical considerations such attempts 
must be unhesitatingly rejected. If it be true that 
even in the case of adults moral instruction without 
religion, without any higher obligation or sanction, is 
a nonentity, a meaningless sham, how much more so 
is it in the case of the yotmg? It is evident that, 
judged from the stan<l|)oint of Christianity, these 
efforts must meet with a still more decided condem- 
nation. Christians are bound to observe not only the 
pres<Tiptions of the natural law, but also all the pre- 
cepts given by ("hrist concerning faith, liope, love. 
Divine worship, and the imitation of Himself. The 
t'hristian, moreover, knows that without Divine grace 
and, hence, without prayer an<l the frequent reception 
of the sacraments, a morally good life for any con- 
siderable length of time is impossible. Fnmi their 
earliest years, therefore, the young must not only re- 
ceive thorough instruction in all the Commandments, 
but must be exercised and traine<l in the practical use 
of the means of grace. Religion must be the soil and 
atmosphere in which education develops and flourishes. 

While, among non-(\atholics ever since the Refor- 
mation, ami especially since Kant, there has been an 
increasing tendency to divorce ethics from religion, 
and to dissolve it into countless venturesome and 
frequently contradictory systems, Catholics for the 
most part have remained free from these errors, l)e- 
cause, in the (,’hurch’s infallible teaching authority, 
the guardian of (’hristian Revelation, they have al- 
ways found secure orientation. It is true that to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth, and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, llluminisni and Rational- 
ism penetrated here and there into (.’atholic circles 
and attempted to replace moral theology by purely 
philosophical ethics, and in turn to transform the 
latter according to the Kantian autonomy. This 
movement, however, was but a pacing phase. With 
a reawakening of the Church’s activity, fresh impetus 
was given to Catholic science, which was of l)enefit to 
ethics also and produced in its domain M)me excellent 
fruits. Recourse was again had to the illustrious past 
of Catholicism, while, at the same time, modem ethical 
systems gave occasion to a thorough investigation and 
verification of principles of the moral order. Taparelli 
d’Azeglio led the way with his great work '‘Saggio 
teoretico di diritto naturale appoggiato sul fatto** 
(1840-43). Then followed, in Italy, Audisio, Ros- 
mini, Liberatore, Sanseverino, Roselli, Zigliara, Sig- 
V.— 36 


noriello, Schiffini, Ferretti, Talamo, and others. In 
Spain this revival of ethics was due to, among others, 
J. Balmes, Donoso Cortds, Zefirio Gonzalez, Mendive, 
R. de (Jepeda; in France and Belgium, to de Lehen 
(Institutes de droit naturel), de Margerie, Onclair, 
Ath, Vallet, Charles P6rin, Fiat, de Pascal, Moulart, 
Castelein; in England and America, to Joseph Rickaby, 
J ouin, Russo, Hollaind, J . J . Ming. I n German-speak- 
ing countries the reawakening of Scholasticism in 
general begins with Kleutgen (Theologie der Vorzeit, 
1853; Philosophic der Vorzeit, 1860), and of ethics 
in particular with Th. Meyer (Die Grundsiltze der 
Sittlichkeit und des Rechts, 1868; Institutiones juris 
naturalis seu philosophiaj moralis universse, 1885- 
1900). After them came A. StOckl, Ferd. Walter, Moy 
de Sons, C. Gutberlet, Fr. J. Stein, Brandis, Costa-Ros- 
fictti, A. M. Weiss, Renninger, Lehmen, Willems, V. 
Frins, Heinrich Pesch, and others. We pass over 
numemus Catholic WTiters, who have made a specialty 
of sociology and political economy. 

ly. Ottti.ines of Ethics. — It is clear that the fol- 
lowing statement cannot pretend to treat thoroughly 
all ethical (juestions; it is intended rather to afford 
the reader an insight into the most important prob- 
lems dealt with by ethics, as w^ell as into the methods 
adopted in their treatment. Ethics is usually divided 
into two parts: general, or theoretical ethics, and spe- 
cial, or applied ethics. General ethics expounds and 
verifies the general principles and concepts of the 
moral order; special ethics applies these general prin- 
eiples to the various relations of man, and determines 
his duties in particular. 

Reason itself can rise from the knowledge of the 
visible creadon to the certain knowledge of the exist- 
ence of God, the origin and end of all things. On this 
fundamental truth the structure of ethics must be 
based. God created man, as He created all things 
else, for His owm honour and glory. The ultimate end 
is the proper motive of the will's activity. If God 
were not the ultimate object and end of His" own activ- 
ity, He would depend upon His creatures, and would 
not be infinitely perfect. He is, then, the ultimate 
end of all things, they are created for His sake, not, 
indeed, that He can derive any benefit from them, 
which w^ould be repugnant to an infinitely perfect 
l>eing, but for His glory. They are to manifest His 
goodness and perfection. Irrational creatures cannot 
of themselves directly glorify God, for they are inca- 
pable of knowing Him. They are intended as means to 
the end for which rational man w^as created. The end 
of man, however, is to know God, to love Him and 
serve Him, and thereby attain to perfect and unending 
happiness. Every man has within him an irresistible, 
indestructible desire for perfect happiness; he seeks 
to be free from every evil and to possess everj’’ obtain- 
able good. This impulse to happiness is founded on 
man’s nature; it is implanted there by his Maker; and 
hence will \>e duly realized, if nothing is wanting on 
the part of mairs owm individual endeavour. But 
perfect happiness is unattainable in the present life, if 
for no other reason, at least for this, that inexorable 
death puts an early end to all earthly happiness. 
There is reserved for man a better life, if he freely 
chooses to glorify God here on earth. It wdll the 
crown of victory to be conferred upon him hereafter, if 
at present he remains subject to God and keeps His 
Commandments. Only from the viewpoint of eternity 
do this earthly life and the moral order acquire their 
proper significance and value. But how does man, 
considered in the natural order, or apart from every 
influence of supernatural revelation, come to know 
what God requires of him here lielow, or how he is to 
serve and glorify Him, in order to arrive at eternal 
happiness? — By means of the natural law. 

From eternity there existed in the mind of God the 
idea of the world, which He freely determined to cre- 
ate, as well as the plan of government according to 
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which He wished to rule the world and direct it to its 
end. This ordination existing in the mind of God from 
all eternity, and depending on the nature and essential 
relations ot rational beings, is the eternal law of God 
(tex edema Dei), the source from which all temporal 
laws take their rise. God does not move and govern 
His creatures by a mere external directive imf^tus, as 
the archer does the arrow, but by means of internal 
impulses and inclinations, which he has bound up 
with their natures. Irrational creatures are urged, by 
means of physical forces or natural impulses and in- 
stincts, to exercise the activity peculiar to them and 
keep the order designed for them. Man, on the other 
hand, is a being endowed with reason and free will ; as 
such, he cannot be led by blind impulses and instincts 
in a manner conformable to his nature, but must needs 
depend upon practical principles and judgments, 
which point out to him how he is to order his conduct. 
These principles must somehow or other be mani- 
fested to him by nature. '^All created things have im- 
planted in their natures certain guiding principles, 
necessary to their corresponding activities. Man 
must be no exception to this rule. He must be led by 
a natural, inborn light, manifesting to him what he is 
to do or not to do. This natural light is the natural 
law. When we speak of man as possessing a natural, 
inborn light, it is not to be understood in the sense that 
man has innate ideas. Innate ideas do not exist. It 
is true, nevertheless, that the Creator has endowed 
man with the ability and the inclination to form many 
concepts and develop principles. As soon as he comes 
to the use of reason, he forms, by a natural necessity, 
on the basis of experience, certain general concepts of 
theoretical reason — e. g. those of being and not being, 
of cause and effect, of spiice and time — and so he ar- 
rives at universal principles, e. g. that nothing can 
exist and not exist at the same time’\ that every 
effect has its cause ’ \ etc. As it is in the theoretical, so 
also in the practical order. As soon as reason has 
been sufficiently devcloj)ed, and the individual can 
somehow or other practically judge that he is some- 
thing more than a mere animal, by an intrinsic neces- 
sity of his nature he forms the concept of good and 
evil, i. e. of something which is proper to the rational 
nature which distinguishes him from the brute, and 
which is therefore worth striving for, and something 
which is unbecoming and therefore to lie avoided. 
And, as by nature he feels himself attracted by what is 
good and repelled by what is evil, he naturally forms 
the judgments, that ‘^good is to be done and evil 
avoided”, that ‘^man ought to live according to the 
dictates of reason”, etc. From his own reflections, 
especially when assisted by instruction from others, he 
easily comes to the conclusion that in these judgments 
thewdll of a superior being, of the Creator and Designer 
of nature, has its expression. Around about him he 
perceives that all things are well ordered, so that it is 
very easy for him to discern in them the handiwork of 
a suj^rior and all-wise power. He himself has been 
appointed to occupy in the domain of nature the posi- 
tion of lord and master; he, too, must lead a well 
regulated life, as befits a ratiornd being, not merely 
because he himself chooses to do so, but also in obedi- 
ence to his Creator. Man did not give himself his 
nature with all its faculties and inclinations; he re- 
ceived it from a superior being, whose wisdom and 
power are everywhere manifest to him in Creation. 

The general practical judments and principles: 
“Do good and avoid evil , “Lead a life regu- 
lated according to reason”, etc., from which all the 
Commandments of the Decalogue are derived, are the 
basis of the natural law, of which St. Paul (Rom., ii, 14) 
says, that it is written in the hearts of all men. This 
law is an emanation of the Divine law, made liown to 
all men by nature herself ; it is the expression of the 
will of nature's Author, a participation of the created 
rational being in the eternal law of God. Hence the 


obligation it imposes does not arise from man's own 
autonomy, as Kant held, nor from any other human 
authority, but from the Will of the Creator; and man 
cannot violate it without rebelling against God, his 
master, offending Him, and becoming amenable to His 
justice. How tl^ply rooted among all nations this 
conviction of the higher origin of the natural law was, 
is shown by the fact that mr various violations of it 
(as murder, adultery, perjury, etc.) they did their ut- 
most to propitiate the angered deity by means of 
prayers and sacrifices. Hence they looked upon the 
deity as the guardian and protector of the moral order, 
who would not allow the contempt of it to go unpun- 
ished. The same convictitm is manifested by the value 
all nations have attached to the moral order, a value 
far surpassing that of all other earthly goods. The 
noblest among the nations maintained that it was 
letter to unoergo any hardship, even death itself, 
rather than prove recreant to one 's duty. They under- 
stood, therefore, that, over and above earthly treasures, 
there were higher and more lasting goods whose attain- 
ment was dejicndent upon the observance of the moral 
order, and this not by reason of any ordinance of man, 
but because of the law of God. This being premised, it 
is clearly impjossible to divorce rnorality from religion 
without robbing it of its true obligation and sanction, 
of its sanctity and inviolability and of its importance 
as transcending every other earthly consideration. 

The natural Taw consists of general practical princi- 
ples (commands and prohibitions) and the conclusions 
necessarily flowing therefrom. It is the peculiar func- 
tion of man to formulate these conclusions himself, 
though instruction and training are to assist him in 
doing so. Besides this, each individual has to take 
these principles as the guide of his conduct and apply 
them to his particular actions. This, to a certain 
extent, everybody does spontaneously, by virtue of an 
innate tendency. As in tne case of all practical things, 
so in regard to what concerns the moral order, reason 
uses syllogistic processes. When a person, e. g., is on 
the point of telling a lie, or saying what is contrary' to 
his convictions, there rises before his mental vision the 
general precept of the natural law: “Lying is wnmg 
and forbidden.” Hence he avails himself, at least 
virtually, of the following syllogism: “Lying is for- 
bidden ; what you are about to sav is a lie ; therefore, 
what you are al)OUt to say is forbidden.” The conclu- 
sion thus arrived at i^our conscience, the proximate 
norm of our conduct, f Conscience, therefore, is not an 
obscure feeling or a sort of moral instinct, but a prac- 
tical judgment of our reason on the moral character of 
individual acts. 5 If we follow the voice of conscience, 
our reward is p^ce and calm of soul ; if we resist this 
voice, we experience dis^iuiet and remorse. 

The natural law is the foundation of all human laws 
and precepts. It is only because we recognize the 
necessity of authority for human society, and because 
the natural law enjoins ol>edience to regularly consti- 
tuted authority, that it is possible for a human supe- 
rior to impose laws and commands binding in con- 
science. Indeed all human laws and precepts are 
fundamentally the conclusions, or more minute de- 
terminations, of the general principles of the natural 
law, and for this very reason every deliberate infrac- 
tion of a law or precept binding in conscience is a sin, 
i. e. the violation of a Divine commandment, a rebel- 
lion against God, an offence against Him, wdiich will 
not escape punishment in this life or in the next, un- 
less duly repented of before death. 

The problems hitherto mentioned belong to general, 
or theoretical, ethics, and their investigations in nearly 
all cases bear upon the natural law, whose origin, 
nature, subject-matter, oblifp,tion, and properties it 
is the scope of ethics to explain thoroughly and verify. 
The general philosophical doctrine of right is usually 
treated in general ethics. Under no circumstances 
may the eiiimple of Kant and others be imitated in 
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severing the doctrine of right from ethics, or moral 
philosophy, and developing it as a separate and in- 
dependent science. The juridical order is but a part 
of the moral order, even as justice is but one of the 
moral virtues. The first principles of right: “Give 
every man his due*'; “Commit no injustice’*; and the 
necessary conclusions from these: “Thou shalt not 
kill ” ; “ Thou shalt not commit adultery ’ and the like, 
belong to the natural law, and cannot be deviated 
from without violating one’s duty and one’s neighbour’s 
rights, and staining one’s conscience with guflt in the 
sight of God. 

Special ethics applies the principles of general, or 
theoretical, ethics to the various relations of man, and 
thus deduces his duties in particular. General ethics 
teaches that man must do good and avoid evil, and 
must inflict injury upon no one. Special ethics descends 
to particulars and demonstrates what is good or bad, 
right or wrong, and therefore to be done or avoided in 
the various relations of human life. First of all, it 
treats of man as an individual in his relations to God, 
to himself, and to his fellow-men. God is the ( -reator. 
Master, and ultimate end of man ; from these relations 
arise man’s duties toward God. Presupposing his own 
individual efforts, he is, with God’s assistance, to hope 
for eternal happiness from Him; he must love God 
above all things as the highest, infinite good, in such a 
manner that no creature shall be preferred to Him ; he 
must acknowledge Him as his absolute lord and master, 
adore and reverence Him, and resign himself entirely 
to His holy Will. The first, highest, and most essen- 
tial business of man is to serve God. In case it is 
God’s good pleasure to reveal a supernatural religion 
and to determine in detail the manner and means of 
our worship of Him, man is bound by the natural law 
to accept this revelation in a spirit of faith, and to 
order his life accordingly. Here, too, it is plain that 
to divorce morality from religion is impossible. Re- 
ligious duties, those, namely, which have direct refer- 
ence to God, are man’s principal and most essential 
moral duties. Linked to these duties to God are man’s 
duties regarding himself. Man loves himself by an 
intrinsic necessity of his nature. From this fact 
Schopenhauer drew the conclusion that the command- 
ment concerning self-love was superfluous. This 
would be true, if it were a matter of indifference how 
man loved himself. But such is not the case ; he must 
love himself with a well-ordered love. He is to be 
solicitous for the welfare of His soul and to do what is 
necessary to attain to eternal happiness. He is not his 
own master, but w'as created for the service of God ; 
hence the deliberate arbitrary destruction of one[s 
own life (suicide), as well as the freely intended muti- 
lation of self, is a criminal attack upon the proprietary 
right God has to man’s person. Furthermore, eveiy’^ 
man is supposed to take a reasonable care to preserve 
his health. He has certain duties also as regards 
temperance ; for the body must not be his master, but 
an instrument in the service of the soul, and hen<^ 
must be cared for in so far only as is conducive to this 
purpose. A further duty concerns the acquisition of 
external material goods, as far as they are necessaiy 
for man’s support and the fulfilment of his other obli- 
gations. This a^in involves the obligation to work; 
furthermore, God has endowed man with the capacity 
for work in order that he mi|?ht prove himself a bene- 
ficial member of society; for idleness is the root of all 
evil. Besides these self-regarding duties, there are 
similar ones regarding our fellow-men : duties of love, 
justice, fidelity, truthfulness, gratitude, etc. The com- 
mandment of the love of our neighbour firet received 
its true appreciation in the Christian Dispensation. 
Though doubtlessly contained to a certain extent in 
the natural law, the pagans had so lost sight of the 
unity of the human race, and of the fact that all men 
are meml^rs of one vast family dependeijt upon God, 
that they looked upon every stranger as an enemy. 


Christianity restored to mankind the consciousness of 
its unity and solidarity, and supematurally trans- 
figured* the natural precept to love our neighbour, by 
demonstrating that all men are children of the same 
Father in heaven, were redeemed by the blood of the 
same Saviour, and are destined to the same super- 
natural salvation. And, l>etter still, Christianity 
provided man with the grace necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of this precept and thus renewed the face of the 
earth. In rnan’s intercourse with his fellow-men the 
precepts of justice and of the other allied virtues go 
hand in hand with the precept of love. Tliere exists 
in man the natural tendency to assert himself when 
there is question of his goods or property. He expects 
his fellow-men to respect what belongs to him, and in- 
stinctively resists any unjust attempt to violate this 
proprietorship. He will brook an injury from no one 
in all that regards his life or health, his wife or child, 
his honour or good name; he resents faithlessness and 
ingratitude on the part of others, and the lie by which 
they would lead him into error. Yet he clearly under- 
stands that only then can he reasonably expect others 
to respect his nghts when he in turn respects theirs. 
Hence the general maxim: “ Do not do to others, what 
you would not wish them to do to you”; from which 
are naturally deduced the general commandments 
known to all men: “Thou shalt not kill, nor commit 
adultery, nor steal, nor liear false witness against thy 
neighbour”, etc. In this part of ethics it is customary 
to investigate the principles of right as regards private 
ownership. Has every man the right to acquire prop- 
erty? Or, at least, may not society (the State) 
abolish private ownership and assume possession and 
control of all material goods either wholly or in part, 
in order thus to distribute among the meml^ers of the 
community the products of their joint industry? This 
latter question is answered in the affirmative by the 
Socialists ; and yet, it is the experience of all ages that 
the community of goods and of ownership is altogether 
impracticable in larger commonwealths, and would, 
if realized in any case, involve widespread slavery. 

The second part of special, or applied, ethics, called 
by many sociology, considers man as a member of 
society, as far as this can be made the subject of philo- 
sophical investigation. Man is by nature a social being ; 
out of his innate needs, inclinations, and tendencies the 
family and State necessarily arise. And first of all the 
(Yeator had to pnivide for the preservation and propa- 
gation of the human race. Man’s life is brief ; were no 
provision made for the perpetuation of the human 
species, the world would soon become an uninhabited 
solitude, a well-appointed abode without occupants. 
Hence God has given man the power and propensity to 
propagate his kind. The generative function was not 
primarily intended for man’s individual well-1 )eing, hut 
for the general good of his species, and in its exercise, 
therefore, he miust be guided accordingly. This general 
g<K)d cannot be perfectly realized except in a histing, in- 
dissoluble monogamy. The unity and indissolubility 
of the marriage bond are requirements of the natural 
law, at least in the sense that man may not on his own 
authority set them aside. Marriage is a Divine in- 
stitution, for which God Himself has provided by 
means of definite laws, and in regard to which, there- 
fore, man has not the power to make any change. 
The Creator might, of course, dispense for a time from 
the unity and indis^lubility of the marriage tie ; for, 
though the perfection of the married state demands 
these qualities, they are not of absolute necessity ; the 
principal end of marriage may be attained to a certain 
degree without them. God could, therefore, for wise 
reasons mnt a dispensation in re^rd to them for a 
certain length of time. Christ, however, restor^ 
marriage to the original perfection consonant with its 
nature. Moreover, He raised marriage to the dignity 
•of a sacrament and made it symbolic of His own union 
with the Church; and had He done nothing more in 
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this respect than restore the natural law to its pristine 
integrity, mankind would be bound to Him by an 
eternal debt of ^titude. For it was chiefly by means 
of the unity and indissolubility of the married life that 
the sanctuary of the Christian family was established, 
from which mankind has reaped the choicest blessings, 
and compared with which paganism has no equivalent 
to offer. This exposition of the natum of marriage 
from a theistic standpoint is diametrically opposed 
to the views of modem Darwinists. According to 
them, men did not primitively recognize any such 
institution as the married state, but lived together in 
complete promiscuity. Marriage was the result of 
gradual development, woman was originally the centre 
about which the family crystallized, and from this 
latter circumstance there arises an explanation of the 
fact that many sava^ tribes wkon heredity and 
kinship between families according to the lineal de- 
scent of the female. We cannot dwell long upon these 
fantastic speculations, because they do not consider 
man as essentially different from the brute, but as 
CTaclually developed from a purely animal origin. 
Although marriage is of Divine institution, not every 
individual is obliged, as a human being, to embrace 
the married state. Ood intends marriage for the 
pmpagation of the human race. To achieve this pur- 
pose it is by no means necessary for each and every 
member of the human family to enter upon marriage, 
and this particularly at the present time, when the 
question of over-population presents so many grave 
aifficulties to social economists. In this connexion 
certain other considerations from a Christian point of 
view arise, which do not, however, belong to philo- 
sophical ethics. Since the principal end of marriage is 
the procreation and education of children, it is in- 
cumbent upon both parents to co-operate according 
to the requirements of sex in the attainment of this 
end. From this it may readily be gathered what 
duties mutually exist between husband and wife, and 
between parents and their children. 

The second natural society, the State, is the logical 
and necessary outcome of the family. A completely 
isolated family could scarcely support itself, at all 
events it could never rise above the lowest grade of 
civilization. Hence we see that at all times and in all 
places, owing to natural needs and tendencies, larger 
gn)ups of families are fonned. A division of labour 
takes place. Each family devotes itself to some in- 
dustry in which it may impnive and develop its re- 
sources, and then exchanges its products for those of 
other families. And now the way is opened to civili- 
zation and progress. This grouping of families, in 
order to be permanent, has need of authority, which 
makes for security, order, and peace, and in general 
provides for what is necessary to the common good. 
Since God intends men to live toother in harmony 
and order. He likewise desires such authority in the 
community as will have the right to procure what is 
needful for the common good. This authority, con- 
sidered in itself and apart from the human vehicle in 
which it is placed, comes immediately fn)m God, and 
hence, within its proper sphere, it imposes upon the 
consciences of the subjects the duty of obedience. In 
the light of this interpretation, the exercise of public 
power is vested with its proper dignity and inviolabil- 
ity, and at the same time is circumscribed by necessary 
limitations. A group of families under a common 
authoritative head, and not subject to any similar 
aggregation, forms the primitive State, however small 
this may be . By further development, or by coalition 
with other States, larger States gradually come into 
existence. It is not the purpose of the State to sup- 
plant the families, but to safeguard their righti^ to 
protect them, and to supplement their efforts. It is 
not to forfeit their rights or to abandon their proper 
functions that individuals and families combine to 
form the State, but to be secured in these rights, and 


to find support and encouragement in the discharae of 
the various duties assigned them. Hence the State 
may not deprive the family of its right to educate and 
instruct the children, but must simply lend its dist- 
ance by supplying, wherever needf m, oppoHunities for 
the better accomplishment of this duty. Only so far 
as the order and prosperity of the body politic requires 
it, may the State circumscribe individual effort and 
activity. In other words, the State is to posit the 
conditions under which, provided private endeavour 
be not lacking, each individual and each family may 
attain to true earthly happiness. By true earthly 
happiness is meant such as not only does not interfere 
with the free perfonnance of the individual's moral 
duties, but even upholds and encourad therein. 

Having defined the end and aim of the State, we are 
now in a position to examine in detail its various 
functions and their extent. Private morality is not 
subject to State interference; but it is the proper 
function of the State to concern itself with the inteiv 
ests of public morality. It must not only prevent 
vice from parading in public and becoming a snare to 
many (e. g. through immoral literature, theatres, 
plays, or otner means of seduction), but also see to it 
that the public ordinances and laws facilitate and ad- 
vance morally good behaviour. The State may not 
affect indifference as regards religion; the obligation 
to honour God publicly is binding upon the State as 
such. It is true that the direct supervision of religious 
matters in the present supernatural order was en- 
trusted by Christ to His Church; nevertheless, it is 
the duty of the Christian State to protect and uphold 
the Church, the one true Church founded by (ilirist. 
Of course, owing to the unfortunate division of Chris- 
tians into numerous religious systems, such an inti- 
mate relation between ("hurch and State is at the 
present day but rarely maintained. The separation 
of Church and State, with complete liberty of con- 
science and worship, is often the only practical modus 
vivendi. In circumstances such as tnese the Stato 
must be satisfied to leave the affairs of religion to the 
various bodies, and to protect the latter in those 
rights which have reference to the general public order. 
The education and instniction of children belongs fjer 
se to the family, and should not be monopolized by the 
Htate. The latter has, however, the riglit and tlie 
duty to suppress schools which disseminate immoral 
doctrine or foster the practice of vice ; beyond such 
contnd it may not set limits to free individual en- 
deavour. It may, however, assist the individual in 
his efforts to secure an education, and, in case these 
do not suffice, it may establish schools and institu- 
tions for his benefit. Finally, the State has to exer- 
ciw important economical functions. It must protect 
private property and to it that in man's inoustrial 
life the laws affecting justice be carried out in all their 
force and vigour. But its duties do not stop here. It 
should pass such laws as will enable its subjects to 
procure what is needed for their respectable sustenance 
and even to attain a moderate competency. Both 
excessive wealth and extreme poverty involve many 
dangers to the individual and to society. Hence, the 
State should pass such laws as will favour the sturdy 
middle class of citizens and add to their numbers. 
Much can be done to bring about this desirable condi- 
tion by the enactment of proper tax and inheritance 
laws, of laws which protect the labo\iring, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural interests, and which supervise 
and control trusts, syndicates, etc. 

Although the authority of the State comes immedi- 
ately from God, the person who exercises it is not 
immediately designated by Him. This determination 
is left to the circumstances of men's progress and de- 
velopment or of their modes of social aggregation. 
According as the supreme power resides in one individ- 
ual, or in a privileged class, or in the pecmle collec- 
tively, governments are divided into three forms: the 
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monarchy; the aristocracy; the democracy. The 
monarchy is hereditary or elective, according as suc- 
cession to supreme power follows the right of primo- 
^niture of a family (dynasty) or is subject to suf- 
frage. At the present day the only existing kind of 
monarc^ is the hereditary, the elective monarchies, 
such as Poland and the old German Sovereignty, hav- 
ing long since disappeared. Those States in which the 
sovere^ power resides in the body of the people, are 
called polycracies, or more commonly, republics, and 
are divid^ into aristocracies and democracies. In 
republics the sovereignty is vested in the people. The 
latter elect from their number representatives who 
frame their laws and administer the affairs of govern- 
ment in their name. The almost universally prevail- 
ing form of government in Europe, fashioned upon the 
model created by England, is the constitutional mon- 
archy, a mixture of the monarchical, aristocratic, and 
democratic forms. The law-making power is vested 
in the king and two chambers. The members of one 
chamber represent the aristocratic and conservative 
element, while the other chamber, elected from the 
body of citizens, represents the democratic element. 
The monarch himself is msponsible to no one, yet his 
governmental acts r^uire the counter-signature of 
the ministers, who in turn are responsible to the 
chamber. 

With regard to its appointed functions the govern- 
ment of the State is divided into the legislative, judi- 
ciary, and executive powers. It is of primary impor- 
tance that the State enact general and stable laws 
governing the activities of its subjects, as far as this is 
required for the good order and well-lieing of the whole 
body. For this purpose it must possess the right to 
legislate ; it must, moreover, cariy out these laws and 
provide, by means of the administrative, or rather 
executive, power for what is needful to the general 
good of the community; finally, it has to punish in- 
fractions of the laws and authoritatively settle legal 
disputes, and for this purpose it has need of the judi- 
ciary power (in civil and criminal courts). This right 
oi the State to impose penalties is founded on the 
necessity of preserving ^od order and of providing 
for the security of the whole body politic. In a com- 
munity there are always found those who can in no 
other way be effectually forced to observe the laws and 
respect the rights of others than by the infliction of 
punishment. Hence the State must have the right to 
enact penal statutes, calculated to deter its subjects 
from violating the liws, and the right, moreover, to 
actually inflict punishment after the violation has 
occurred. Among the legitimate modes of punish- 
ment is capital punishment. It is considered, and 
rightly so, a step forward in civilization, that nowa- 
days a milder practice has been adopted in this regard, 
and that capital punishment is more rarely inflicted, 
and then only for such heinous crimes as murder and 
high treason. Nevertheless, humanitarian sentimen- 
talism has no doubt been carried to anexagi^rated 
degree, so much so that many would on principle do 
away with capital punishment altogether. And yet, 
this is the only sanction sutficiently effective to deter 
some men from committing the gravest crimes. 

When it is asserted, with Aristotle, that the State is 
a society sufficient for itself, this is to be considered 
true in the sense that the State needs no further devel- 
opment to complete its organization, but not in the 
sense that it is independent in every respect. The 
greater the advance of mankind in progress and civili- 
zation, the more necessary and frequent the commu- 
nication between nations becomes. Hence the ques- 
tion arises as to what rights and duties mutually exist 
between nation and nation. That portion of ethics 
which treats this question from a philosophical stand- 
point is called the theory of international law, or of 
the law of nations. Of course, many writers of the 
present day deny the propriety of a philosophical 


treatment of international law. According to them 
the only international rights and duties are those 
which have been est&blish^ by some positive measure 
either implicitly or explicitly agreed upon. This, in- 
deed, is the position that must be taken by all who 
reject the natural law. On the other hand, this posi- 
tion precludes the possibility of any positive inter- 
national law whatever, for luting and binding com- 
pacts between various States are possible only when 
the primary principle of right is recognized — that it is 
just and obligatory to stand by lawful agreements. 
Now this is a principle of natum law; hence, those 
who deny the existence of the natural law (e. g. E. von 
Hartmann) must conseq^uently reject any interna- 
tional law properly so called. In their opinion inter- 
national agreements are mere conventions, which each 
one observes as long as he finds it necessary or advan- 
tageous. And so we are eventually led back to the 
principles of ancient paganism, which, in the inter- 
course between nations, too often identified right with 
might. But Christianity brought the nations into a 
closer union and broke down the barriers of narrow- 
minded policy. It proclaimed, moreover, the duties of 
love and justice as bmdingon all nations, thus restoring 
and perfecting the natural law. The fundamental 
principles: ‘'Give each one his due^', "Do injury to 
no man’’, " Do not to others what you would not have 
them do to you”, etc., have an absolute and universal 
value, and hence must obtain also in the intercourse 
between nations. Purely natural duties and rights are 
common to all nations; the acquired or positive ones 
may vary considerably. Various, too, are the rights 
and duties of nations in peace and in war. Since, 
however, there are, under this head, many details of a 
doubtful and changeable character, the codification of 
international law is a most urgent desideratum. Be- 
sides this an international court should be established 
to attend to the execution of the various measures 
promulgated by the law and to arbitrate in case of 
dispute. The foundations of such an international 
court of arbitration have l>een laid at The Hague; un- 
fortunately, its competence has been hitherto very 
much restricted, and besides, it exercises its functions 
only when the Powers at variance appeal to it of their 
own accord. In the codification of international law 
no one would be more competent to lend effective co- 
operation and to maintain the principles of justice and 
love which should exist between nations in their inter- 
course with one another, than the pope. No one can 
offer sounder guarantees for the righteousness of the 
principles to be laid down, and no one can exert 
greater moral influence towards carrying them into 
effect. This is even recognized by unprejudiced 
Protestants. At the Vatican Council not only the 
many (Catholic bishops present, but the Protestant 
David Urquhart appeal^ to the pope to draw up a 
schedule of the more important principles of interna- 
tional law, which were to be binding on all Christian 
nations. Religious prejudice, however, places many 
dMculties in the way of realizing this plan. 
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V. Cathkein. 

Ethiopia. — The name of this region has been de- 
rived, through the Greek form aWwirfa, from the two 
words atSiij, “ I bum”, and 6\p, '^face”. It would thus 
mean the coloured man's land — the land of the 
scorched faces. But a different origin is claimed 
for the name by many modem writers, some of whom 
say that the Greeks borrowed the word from the Egyp- 
tians, and that as early as the Twelfth Dynasty the 
Egyptians knew Ethiopia under the name of Kshj or 
Kshi, One form of this word, with the aleph prefix, 
Ekoshi (the Coptic eshoosh, eshdeh^ ethoah)^ would thus 
be the real root-word. Others again maintain that it 
is derived from the Arabic word afyah, the plural form 
of fib, which means ^'spices”, '^perfumes” (Glaser, 
“Die Abe.ssinicr in Arabien und Afrika”, Munich, 
1895), or from an Arabo-Sabean word, afyuh, which 
has the same meaning. (Haldvy in “llevue 
mitique”, IV.) 

Geography , — It is not easy to determine precisely 
to what part of the world the name of Ethiopia properly 
applies in the course of history. The territory it cov- 
ered, and even the use of the word to denote a terri- 
tory, have varied in various ages and at the hands 
of different writers. In the early pages of the Bible 
Ethiopia is used to designate the lands inhabited by 
the sons of Cush, and is therefore applied to all the 
scattered regions inhabited by that family. Such a 
use of the word is purely ethnographical. Elsewhere, 
however, in the Bible it is applied to a definite region 
of the globe without consideration of race, and is thus 
used ^ographically. It is in this sense that we find it 
mentioned in all Egyptian documents (Brugsch, Geo- 
graph ische Inschriften altagyptischer Denkmaler). 
It clenoted the region of Africa south of Egypt, and its 
boundaries were by no means constant. Generally 
speaking, it comprised the countries known in our own 
day as Nubia, Kordofan, Senaar, and Northern Abys- 
sinia. It had one unvarying landmark, however: its 
northern boundary always began at Syene. We know 
from the writings of Pliny, Strabo, and Pomponius 
Mela that in the eyes of (Ireek geographers Ethiopia 
included not only all tlie territory south of Syene on 
the African Continent, but embraced all that part of 
Asia below the same parallel of latitude. Hence it 
came to pass that there were two regions with but one 
name: Eastern Ethiopia, including all the races dwell- 
ing to the east of the Red Sea as far as India ; Western 
Ethiopia stretching soutliward from Egypt and west- 
ward as far as the southern boundary of Mauretania. 
Of all the vast tracts of country to which the name 
Ethiopia was given at one or other period of history, 
there are two to which the name has more peculiarly 
attached itself: the one is modem Nubia and the 
Egyptian Sudan (the ancient Ethiopia of the Pha- 
raohs) ; the other modem Abvssinia (the Ethiopia of 
our own day), the last of all those regions to preserve 
the ancient name. 

Nubian Ethiopia.— In Egyptian inscriptions the 
name Ethiopia is applied to the region of the Upper 
Nile lying between the First Cataract and the soiirces 
of the Atbara and of the Blue Nile. Greek writers 
often call this region the Kingdom of Napata, or of 


Mero^, after two cities that were successively the cen- 
tres of its political life during the second period of its 
history. The name I ala fid of Merod, sometimes met 
with, is an allusion to the rivers which enclose it. 

Ethnol^y,— The races which peopled these regions 
differed considerably. In the valley of Syene as far as 
the junction of the Atbara the population consisted for 
the most part of husbandmen of Egyptian extraction. 
In the plains of the Upper Nile, side by side with some 
negro tribes, were a people allied to the Himyarites, 
and who had migrated thither from Southern Arabia, 
while others again showed that they owed their origin 
to the Egyptians and Berbers. 

History . — Of the history of this country we know 
only what has been handed down to us through the 
monuments of Egypt and those erected by the inhabi- 
tants of the country itself in the vicinity of the Cata- 
racts. It was the almost unanimous opinion of an- 
cient historians that this was the cradle of the people 
occupying all the Nile Valley; and in proof thereof 
they pointed out the evident analog of manners and 
religion l^tween the Kingdom of Merofe and Egypt 
proper. But to-day we know without a doubt that 
the Ethiopia known to the Greeks, far from being the 
cradle of Egyptian civilisation, owed to Egypt all the 
civilization me ever had. The chronological evidence 
of the monuments makes this quite clear. Whereas 
the most ancient monuments are to be found along the 
Delta, those in the neighbourhood of Meroi^ are com- 
paratively modem. Tlie antiquity attributed to Ethi- 
opian civilization was disproved as soon as the hiero- 
glyphics had been interpreted. What its beginnings 
were, we do not know. 

During the first five Egyptian Dynasties — i. e. for 
nearly thirteen centuries — its history is hidden behind 
a veil . 1 1 is only under the Sixth Dynasty that th is coun- 
try comes within the ken of history. At that time King 
Meryra, l>etter known as Pepi I, marched as far south 
as the Second f'ataract, but did not establish a per- 
manent foothold. Ethiopia’s real occupation by Egypt 
did not begin till the Twelfth Dynasty, when the Pha- 
raohs, being once more in peaceful possession of the 
Nile Valley, began an era of conquest, and the country 
of the Cataracts l)ecame their earliest prey. Amen- 
emhat I and his son Usertsen I, having driven out the 
priests of Amun-Ha who ruled at Thebes, and having 
exiled them beyond Phila*, continued their marcli as 
far as Wady-Halfa. Their successors, encouraged by 
these victories, carried on the work of coiHjuest, and 
Usertsen III pushed as far as the Fourth (’ataract 
and even beyond Napata, as far as the junction of the 
Atbara. At his death the frontiers of the Egyptian 
Empire extended as far as Semneh, and Ethiopia was 
a tributary province of Egypt. The darkness which 
envelops the history of the Tliirteenth Dynasty does 
not permit of our tracing the results of this conquest, 
but it would seem that the victories of the JOgyptian 
monarchs were far from decisive, and that Ethiopia 
always retained enough lil^erty to openly aspire to in- 
dependence. Up to the time of the Eighteenth dy- 
n^ty this aspiration persisted, if, indeed, the country 
did not at times enjoy independence. 

After the advent of the Eigliteenth Dynasty, and 
the overthrow of the Shephem Kinpi, Egypt under- 
took a series of wars against her isolated neighbours. 
The tribes along the Upper Nile, though harassed by 
her troops, resisted stubbornly. In spite of the cam- 
paims of Amenhotep I, son of Amosis, who advanced 
as tar as Napata and Senaar — in spite of the violence 
of Thothmes I, his successor, who covered the country 
with devastation and ruin, it was not until the days of 
Thothmes IT that Ethiopia seems to have liecome re- 
signed to the loss of her liberty. The country was 
thereupon divided into nomea on the Egjrptian system, 
and was placed under a viceroy whose power extended 
from the First Cataract to the Mountains of Ab 3 r 8 - 
sinia. The office, entrusted at first to high functiona- 
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ries, soon became one of the most important in the 
State, and the custom arose at court of nominating to 
it the heir presumptive to the throne, with the title of 
Prince of Cush. The glorious reigns of Rameses II, of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, and of Rameses III, of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, served to consolidate this con- 
quest for a time, but for a time only. Egypt, worn 
out, was weary of war, and even of victory, and the 
era of her campaigns ended with the Rameseid dy 
nasty. Ethiopia, always alert to note the doings of 
her enemy, profited by this respite to recover her 
stren^h. She collected her forces, and soon, having 
won back her independence, an unexpected event 
left her mistress of her former conqueror. 

The descendants of the royal priesthood of Amun- 
Ra, exiled from Thebes to Ethiopia by the Pharaohs 
of the Twenty-second Dynasty, had infused a new 
life into the land of their exile. They had reorganized 
its political institutions and centralized them at 


sor, was defeated by Esarhaddon, and forced to re- 
treat as far as Napata, pursued by the Ninevite hosts. 
The victory, however, was dearly bought by the Assy- 
rians, and the Ethiopians, even in retreat, proved so 
dangerous that the pursuit was abandoned. Taharqa, 
encouraged by the fear he inspired in his enemies, tried 
to win back the Nile Valley. He assumed the offen- 
sive a few years after this, and soon entered Memphis 
almost without striking a blow. But the princes of 
the Delta, of whom Necnao was the most powerful, far 
fn)m extending him a welcome, joined forces with the 
King of Nineveh. Asurbanipal, who had now suc- 
ceeded his father, Esarhaddon, straightway attacked 
Taharqa, and the King of Ethiopia fell back once more 
towards the Cataracts. His son-in-law, Tanuat- 
Amen, once more victorious, went up as far as Mem- 
phis, where he defeated the Delta princes, allies of the 
Assyrians, but a fresh expedition under Asurbanipal 
completely broke his power. Thereafter Tanuat- 
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Napata, which city, in the hands of its new lords, be- 
came a sort, of Ethiopian Thebes modelled on the 
Thebes of E^ 7 )t. With the co-operation of the na- 
tive peoples Napata w’as soon reckoned among the 
great political pow'ers. While Ethiopia was develop- 
ing and flourishing, Egypt, so disintegrated as to be a 
mere collection offeudal States, was being more and 
more weakened by incessant revolutions. Certain 
E^ptian princes having at this period appealed to the 
King of Napata for help, he crossed over into the The- 
baiii, and estalilished onler there ; then, to the surprise 
of those who had apjiealed to him, he continued his 
way northwards and went as far as Memphis, nor did 
he halt until he had subjugated the country and pro- 
claimed the suzerainty of Ethiopia over the whole Nile 
Valley, Piankhy, to whom belongs the honour of this 
achievement, caused an account of it to bo engraved at 
Jebel-Barkal, near Napata. After his reign the throne 
passed to a native family, and during the Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth Dynasties Ethiopia had the 
glory of giving birth to the Pharaohs who ruled all the 
land from Abyssinia to the shores of the Mediterran- 
ean. 

But at the very time when the Ethiopian armies 
were advancing from the South to subdue the North, 
the victorious Assyrian armies of the King of Nineveh 
were already encamped on the borders of Phoenicia. 
Menaced by Sargon II in the days of 8habaka, Egypt 
was invaded for the first time by Sennacherib's army 
during the reign of Shabataka. Taharqa, his succes- 


Amcn remained in his Kingdom of Napata; and thus 
Ethiopian sway over Egypt was brou^it to a close. 

Restricted to its natural limits, the Ethiopian king- 
dom did not cease to be a powerful State. Attacked 
by Psamettichus I and Psamettichus II, it was able to 
maintain its independence and break the ties which 
bound it to the northern kingdom. In the follow'ing 
century (^imbyses, the conqueror of Egypt, attracted 
by the marvellous renown of the countries along the 
ifpperNile, set on foot an expedition against Ethiopia, 
but in spite of the numbers and prowess of his troops, 
he was obliged to retreat. When Artaxerxes II, sur- 
named Ochus, invaded the Delta, Nectanebo II, King 
of Egypt , could find no safer refuge than Ethiopia, and 
in the days of the Ptolemies one of its kings, Arq- 
Amen (the Ergamenes of Diodorus Siculus), was pow- 
erful enough to commemorate his exploits in the deco- 
rations of the temple at Philie. Nevertheless these 
last rays of glory were to fade quickly. Abandoned to 
itself, removed from the civilizing influences of the 
North, the country fell back step by step into its prim- 
itive barbarism, and defeat is written upon the last 
age of its history. The last invasion of Ethiopia was 
y Roman legions; led by Petroniiis, they advanced 
as far as Napata, where a queen occupied the throne, 
and the city was destroyed. After this, tlarkness falls 
upon all these countries of the Upper Nile, and ancient 
Mhiopia disappears — to appear again transformed by 
a new civilization which begins with the history of 
modem Nubia. 
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Inaiitutums, — The only civilization we know of in 
Ethiopia is that which was borrowed from Egypt. 
We find no record of really native institutions on any 
of the monuments that have come down to us, and the 
earliest records extant do not take us beyond the 
founding of the priestly dynasty of Thebes. At 
Napata Amun-Ra, King of the Gods, ruled supreme 
witn Maut and Khonsu. The temple there was built 
on the model of the Karnak sanctuaries; the cere- 
monies performed were those of the Theban cult. 
The priest-kincs, above all, as formerly in their native 
land, were the neads of a purely sacerdotal polity. It 
was only later in histoiy that the monarchy became 
elective in Ethiopia. The election took place at 
Napata, in the great temple, under the supervision of 
the priests of Amun-Ra, and in the presence of a num- 
ber of special delegates chosen by the magistrates, the 
literatif the soldiers, and the officers of the palace. The 
members of the reigning family, “the royal brethren^', 
were brought into the sanctuary and presented one 
after another to the statue of the god, who indicated 
his choice by a signal previously agreed upon. The 
choice of the priests could undertake nothing without 
the priests' consent, and was subject to them for life. 
Arq-Amen seems to have broken through this tutelage 
and secured complete independence for the throne. 

Language . — ^The tongues in the land of Cush were as 
varied as the peoples wno dwelt there, but E^ptian is 
the language of the Ethiopian inscriptions. On a few 
monuments dating from the last epoch of Ethiopian 
history we find a sp)ecial idiom. It is written by means 
of hieroglyphics, of which the alphabetical values, 
however, have been modified. Hitherto undecipher- 
able, this language has recently been held to be related 
to E^ptian, with a lar^ admixture of foreign (doubt- 
less Nubian) words. The development of the study 
of demotic, as well as a more intimate knowledge of 
the speech of later times, will, perhaps, eventually 
bring a fuller knowledge of this idiom. 

Abyssinian Ethiopia. — Geography . — This region 
corresponds to the group of territories nowadays 
known as Abyssinia, extending from the Italian col- 
ony of Eritrea to the shores of the Great Lakes. Yet 
the ancient empire of this name did not by any means 
permanently occupy the whole of this area, the boun- 
daries of which rather indicate its greatest extent at 
any period of its history. Among all the countries 
that nave been known under the name of Ethiopia, 
this alone took the name for itself, and calls itself by 
that name to this day. It rejects the name Abyssinia 
which is constantly given it by Arab writers. Western 
ti^riters have often employed both terms, Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia, indifferently, but in our own day a dis- 
tinction seems to be growing up in their use. It seems 
that with the name of Ethiopia we should connect that 
portion of the country's history the documents of 
which are supplied by Gheez literature alone; with 
that of Abyssinia, what belongs to the modem period 
since the definitive appearance of Amharic among the 
written langua^s. 

Ethnology.— T]xe modem Tigr^, formerly the King- 
dom of Axum, would seem to have been the kernel of 
this State. It was founded by refugees who came to 
the African continent when the Arsacidse were extend- 
ing their sway in the Arabian peninsula, and the power 
of the Ptolemies was declining in Egypt. These refu- 
gees belonged to the Sabean tribes engaged in the gold 
and spice trade between Arabia and the Roman Em- 
pire ; their dealings with civilized races had developed 
them, and, thanks to their more advanced stage of 
mental culture, they acquired a preponderating influ- 
ence over the people among whom they had come to 
dwell. Still, the descendants of these immigrants 
form a minority of the Ethiopian people, which is 
mainly composed of Cushite tribes, together with mem- 
bers of an aboriginal race called by the Ethiopians 
themselves Shangala. 


History.— From native sources we know nothing 
accurately of the political bemnings of the State. 
Its annals open with the rule ofinonsters in that land, 
and for many centuries Aru6, the serpent, is the only 
ruler mentioned. Many writers see in this but a per- 
sonification of idolatry or barbarism, and the explana- 
tion seems probable. According to certain tales writ- 
ten in Gheez, Ethiopia embraced the Jewish relimon 
at the time of Solomon, and received a prince of that 
monarch's family to rule over it. The Queen of Saba 
(Sheba), spoken of in the First Book of Kings, was an 
Ethiopian queen, according to the legend of Kebra- 
nagashi (the glory of the kings), and it was through 
her that Ethiopia received this double honour. But 
this tradition is of comparatively recent origin, and 
finds no confirmation in the most ancient native docu- 
ments, nor in any foreign writings. History still waits 
for some foundation on which to base this appropri- 
ation of the sacred text, as well as for proofs to justify 
the variants with which Ethiopian chroniclers have 
embellished it. 

The first thi^ that we know with certainty as to 
the history of Ethiopia is its conversion to Christi- 
anity. This work was accomplished in the early 
half of the fourth century oy St. Frumentius, 
known in that country as Abba Salama. Rufinus 
of Aquileia has preserved the story for us in his 
history. According to him, a Christian of Tyre, 
named Merope, had gone on a journey to India with 
two children, Edesius and Frumentius, his nephews. 
On their return journey the ship that carried them 
was captured by pirates off the Ethiopian coast, and 
every one on board was put to death except the two 
children. These were sent as captives to the king, and 
were afterwards appointed tutors to his son, whom 
they converted to (Christianity. Later, they returned 
to their own country. But Fipmentius had but one 
ambition: to be consecrated bishop by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria. This wish having been fulfilled, he re- 
turned to Axum, organized Christian worship, and, 
under the title of Ablxt Salama, became the first metro- 
politan of the Ethiopian Church. Missionary monks 
coming later from neighbouring countries (in the sixth 
century) completed the work of his apostolate by 
establishing the monastic life. National traditions 
speak of these missionaries as the Nine Saints; they 
are the abbas A16, Shema, Aragawi, Garima, Panta- 
Icwon, Liqanos, Afsi, Gougo, and Yemata. Hence- 
forth Ethiopia takes its place among the Christian 
States of the East. One of its kings, Caleb, contem- 
p)rary with the Nine Saints, and canonized as St. 
Elesban, is famous in Oriental literature for an expe- 
dition he led against the Jewish kingdom of Yemen. 
The authority of the Ethiopian kinm then extended 
overTigr6, Shoa, and Amhara, and the seat of govern- 
ment was the Kingdom of Axum. 

But frt>ra this time forward thehistoryof thiscountry 
is enveloped in darkness, and remains almost unknown 
to us until the thirteenth century. We have nothing 
to guide us but lon^ and, for the most part, mutually 
conflicting lists of kings with the indication of a dynas- 
tic revolution, which perhaps explains the brevity of 
the chronicles. Perhaps, in the midst of these trou- 
bles, the historical documents of preceding a^s were 
purposely destroyed ; and this seems likely since the 
foreign dynasty of the Zagues, which at that time 
usurped the throne of the pretended descendants of 
the son of Solomon, would feel constrained to destroy 
the prestige of the supplanted dynasty in order to es- 
tablish itself. Accoraing to the abridj^ chronicle 

J ublished by Bruce, the Falashas, a tribe professing 
udaism, were the cause of this insurrection; but we 
have no other evidence in support of this assertion. 
The chronicles we have are silent about the matter; 
they merely tell us that at the close of the thirteenth 
century, in the reign of Yekuno Amlak, after a period 
of exile, the length of which we do not know, the Solo- 
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monian dynasty regained power through the aid of 
the monk Takla H4ym&not. After the restoration of 
the ancient national dynasty, the country, once more 
at peace within itself, had to concentrate its whole 
energy upon resisting the southward progress of Mo- 
hammedan conquest. For nearly three centuries 
Ethiopia had to wage wars without respite for liberty 
and faith, and it alone, of all the African kingdoms, 
was able to maintain both. The most famous of these 
wars was against the Emir of Harar, Ahmed Ibn Ibra- 
him, sumamed the Left-handed. It took place during 
the reigns of Kings LebnaDengel (1508-40) and Galaw- 
d^wos (1540-59), and the exhausted country was 
only saved by the timely help of Portuguese armies. 
Delivered from its foes, it mi^t have become a great 
power in the East, but it lacked a capable leader, and 
Its people, deriving but little moral support from a 
corrupt religion, fell rapidly away until, after a long 
series of civil wars, Ethiopia became a land of an- 
archy. 

Under Minas (1559-63), SaiTja Dengel (1563-97), 
and Ya‘eqob Za Dengel (1597-1607), civil war was in- 
cessant. There was a brief respite under Susneos 
(1607-32), but war broke out afresh under Fasiladas 
(1632-67), and the clergy, moreover, increased the 
trouble by their theological disputes as to the two na- 
tures of Christ. These disputes, often, indeed, but a 
cloak for ambitious intrigues, were always occasions of 
revolution. Under the successors of Fasiladas the 
general disorder passed beyond all bounds. Of the 
seven kii^s who followed him but two died a natural 
death. Tnen there w'as a short period of peace under 
Bakafa (1721-30), and Yasii II (1730-55), Yoas 
(1755) and Yohanncs (1755-69) were again victims 
of an ever-spreading revolution. The end of the 
eighteenth century left Ethiopia a feudal kingdom. 
The lan<i and its government belon^d to its Ran, or 
provincial chieftains. The unity of the nation had 
disappeared, and its kings reigned, but did not govern. 
The Ras became veritai)le Mayors of the Palace, and 
the monarchs were content to be rois jainkinin. 
Side by side with these kings who have left in history 
only their names, the real masters of events, as the 
popular whim happened to favour them, w'ere Ras 
Mikael, Ras Abeto of the God jam, Ras Gabriel of the 
Samen, Ras Ali of Begameder, Ras Gabra Masqal of 
Tigi^, Ras Walda-Sellase of the Slioa, Ras Ali of Am- 
hara, Ras Oubi6 of Tigr^, and the like. But war 
among these chiefs was incessant; ever dissatisfied, 
jealous of each other’s power, each one sought to be 
supreme, and it was only after a century of strife that 
peace was at length established. A son of the gov- 
ernor of Kowara, named Kasa, succeedeil in bringing 
it about, to his own profit ; and he made it permanent 
by causing himself to be proclaimed king under the 
name of Theodore (1855). With him the ancient 
Ethiopia took its place as one of the nations to be 
reckoned with in the international affairs of the 
West, and Abyssinia may be said to date its origin 
from his reign. 

Religion . — Previous to the conversion of the coun- 
try to Christianity, the worship of the serpent was 
perhaps the religion of a portion of Ethiopia, i. e. of 
the aboriginal (Cushite tribes. From inscriptions at 
Axum and Adulis it would seem that the Semites, on 
the other hand, had a religion similar to that of Chal- 
dea and Syria. Among the gods mentioned we find 
Astar, Beher, and Medr — perhaps representing the 
triad of sky, sea, and land. As to the Jewish religion, 
and its introduction in the time of Solomon, we nave 
only the assertion found in some recent documents, 
which, as we have already said, cannot 1^ received as 
history. The origin of the Judaistic tribe called the 
Falashas, who nowadays occupy the country, is cmite 
hidden from us, and there is no reason to re^rd them 
as representatives of a national religion which has dis- 
appeai^. After the evangelization by St. Frumen- 


tius, and in spite of the resulting general conversion of 
the people. Paganism always retained some adher- 
ents in Ethiopm, and has its representatives there 
even to this day. Moreover, at the time of the Mus- 
sulman wars Islam succeeded in ^curing a foothold 
here and there. Nevertheless Christianity has always 
been the really national religion, always practised and 
defended by the rulers of the nation. 

Although converted to Christianity by missionaries 
of the Catholic Church, Ethiopia to-day professes 
Monophysitism. Being subject to the influence of 
Egypt, it has ad^ted in the course of time the theory 
of the Egyptian Church concerning the human nature 
of Christ. Our lack of information about the country 
prior to the thirteenth century hinders us from fol- 
lowing the history of its separation from Rome, or 
even nxing the date of that event. Like the Egyp- 
tian, the Ethiopian Church anathematizes Euty^es 
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as a heretic, yet remains Monophysite and rejects the 
Catholic teaching as to the two natures. United in 
the statement of their belief, the Ethiopian theolo- 
gians have divided into two great schools in its ex- 
planation. On the one hand, the WaUia-Qch (“Sons 
of Unction”, as they are nowadays called) hold that 
the most radical unification {iarvahedo) exists between 
the two natures, such being the absorption of the hu- 
man by the Divine nature that the former may be said 
to be merely a fantasm. This unification is the 
work of the unction of the Son Himself according to 
the general teaching of the Walda-Qeb. Some among 
them, however, known as the Qeh'at (Unction), teach 
that it is the work of the Father. Others again, the 
J^ega-ledj, or Walda-^ega (Sons of Grace), hold that 
the unification takes place in such a way that the na- 
ture of Christ becomes a special nature (buhrcy), and 
this is attributed to the Father, as in the teaching of 
the Qeb’at. But, as the mere fact of the unction does 
not effect a radical unification (for this school rejects 
absorption), the unification is made perfect, according 
to them, by what they call the adoptive birth of 
Christ — the ultimate result of the unction of the 
Father. In effect, they recognize in the Incarnation 
three kinds of birth: the first, the Word begotten of 
the Father; the second, Christ begotten of Mary; the 
third, the ^n of Mary, begotten the Son of God the 
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Father by adoption, or by His elevation to the Divine 
the work of the Father anointing His Son 
e Holy Spirit, whence the name Sons of Grace, 
However, while rejecting absorption, this latter school 
refuses to admit the distinction of the two natures. 
Both schools, moreover, assert that the unification 
takes place without any blending, without change, 
without confusion. It is contradiction itself set up as 
a dogma. 

The difficulties following from this teaching in 
^rd to the reality of Redemption, the Monophysite 
Church of Ethiopia calls mysteries; her theologians 
confess themselves unable to explain them, and simply 
dismiss them with the word Bn faqadu; it is so, they 
say, *^by the will of God’\ In sympathy with the 
Church of Constantinople, as soon as it was separated 
from Rome, the Ethiopian Church in course of time 
adopted the Byzantine teaching as to the procession of 
the Holy Ghost ; but this question never was as popu- 
lar as the mystery of the Incarnation, and in reference 
to it the contradictions to be found in the texts of na- 
tive theologians are even more numerous than those 
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touching on the question of the two natures. Adrift 
from the f'atholic C'hurch on the dogma of the human- 
ity of Christ and the procession of the Holy Spirit, the 
Ethiopian Church professes all the other articles of 
faith professed by the Roman ('hurch. We find there 
the seven sacraments, the cultus of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the saints ; prayers for tlie dead are held in high 
honour, and fasts without number occur during the 
liturgical year. 

The Bible, translated into Gheez, with a collection 
of decisions of the Councils, called the Sqnodon, make 
up the ground-work of all moral and tlogmatic teach- 
ing. The work of translating the Bible began in 
Ethiopia about the end of the fifth century, according 
to some authorities (Guidi,G. Rossini), or, in the opinion 
of others (M<:‘chineau), in the fourth century at the 
very beginning of the evangelization. Notwith- 
standing the native claims, their Old Testament is not 
a translation from the Hebrew, neither is its Arabic 
origin any more capable of demonstration; Old and 
New Testaments alike are derived from the Greek. 
The work was done by many translators, no doubt, 
and the unity of the version seems to have been 
brought about only by deliberate effort. At the time 
of the Solomonian restoration in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the whole Bible was revised under the care of the 
Metropolitan Abba Salama (who is often confounded 
with St. Frumentius), and the text followed for the 
Old Testament was the Arabic of Rabbi Saadias Gaon 
of Fayffm. There was perhaps a second revision in 
the seventeenth century at the time of the Portuguese 
missions to the country; it has recently been noticed 
(Littmann, Geschichte der athiopischen Litteratur). 
But, just as the great number of translators employed 


caused the Bible text to be un^^l, so also the rev^ 
ion of it was not unifonn and official, and consequent^ 
the number of variant readings became multiplied. 
Its canon, too, is practically unsettled and ff uctuating. 
A host of apocryphal or falsely ascribed writings are 
placed on the same level as the inspired books, among 
the most esteemed of which we may mention the Book 
of Henoch, the KufalCy or Little Genesis, the Book of 
the Mysteries of Heaven and Earth, the Combat of 
Adam and Eve, the Ascension of Isaias. The '' H&y- 
manotA Abaw’' (Faith of the Fathers), the '^Masbafa 
Mestir” (Book of the Mystery), the ^'Ma$bafa Hawi” 
(Book of the Corrmilation), “Q6rlos’' (Cyrillus), 

Z^nd hdymAnot ” (Tradition of the Faith) are among 
the principal works dealing with matters moral and 
dogmatic. But, besides the fact that many of the 
quotations from the Fathers in these works have been 
modified, many of the canons of the “ Synodos ’ ' are, to 
say tlic least, not historical. 

Liturgy . — In the general effect of its liturgical rules 
the Ethiopian Church is allied to the Coptic Rite. 
Numerous modifications, and especially additions, 
have, in the course of time, been introduced into its 
ritual; but the basic text remains that of Egypt, from 
which, in many places, it differs only in the language. 
Its calendar and the distribution of festivals are regu- 
lated as in the Coptic Church, though the Ethiopians 
do not follow the era of the martyrs. The year has 
365 days, with a leap year every four years, as in the 
Julian calendar. Its ordinary year begins on 29 
August of the Julian calendar, which corresponds to 
11 September of the Gre^rian calendar. After a 
leap year the new year begins on the 30th of August 
(our 12 September). The year has twelve months of 
30 days each, and an added thirteenth month of six 
days or of five days — according as the year is a leap 
year or not. The era followed is seven years behind 
ours during the last four months of our year, and eight 
years during the remaining months. The calendar 
for each year is arranged in an ecclesiastical synod 
held in the springtime. It is at this gathering that 
the dates of the principal movable feasts are settled, 
as well as the periods for the fawSts to l)e observed dur- 
ing the course of the year. The greater feasts of the 
Ethiopian Church are Christmas, the Baptism of 
Christ, Palin Sunday, Holy Week, Ascension Day, 
Pentecost, the Transfiguration. A great number of 
feasts are scattered throughout the year, either on 
fixed or movable dates, and their number, together 
with the two days every week (Saturday and Sunday) 
on which work is forbidden, reduces by almost one- 
third the working-days of the year. Fasts are ob- 
served every Wednesday and Friday, anti five time.s 
annually tluring certain periods preceding the great 
festivals: the fast of Advent, is kept during forty 
days; of Niniveh, three days; of Ijent, fifty-five 
days; of the Apostles, fifteen days; the fast of the 
Assumption, fifteen days. Most of the saints hon- 
oured in Ethiopia are to be found in the Roman Mar- 
tyrologv. Among the native saints (about forty in 
all), only a fevr are recognized by the Catholic (-hureh 
— St. Frumentius, St. Elesban, the Nine Saints, and 
St. Taklu Haymfinot. But, deprived of religious in- 
struction, the Ethiopian people mingle with their 
Christianity many practices which are often opposed 
to the teaching of the Gospel ; some of these seem to 
have a Jewish origin, such, for instance, as the keeping 
of the Sabbath, the distinction of animals as clean and 
unclean, circumcision, and the custom of marrying a 
widow to the nearest relative of her deceased husband. 

Ecchfnastical Hierarchy . — The Ethiopian hierarchy 
is subject to the (Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. This 
dependence on the Coptic Church is regulated by one 
of the Arabic canons found in the Coptic edition of the 
Council of Nicaea. A delegate from this patriarch, 
chosen from among the Eg^tian bishops, and called 
the Abouna, governs the Church. All-powerful in 
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matters spiritual, his influence is nevertheless very 
limited in other directions, owing to the fact that he is 
a stranger. The administrative authority is vested in 
the Etcnagu^, who also has jurisdiction over the regu- 
lar cler^. This functionary is always chosen from 
among the monks and is a native. Legislation concern- 
ing the clergy is always regulated by a special code, of 
which the fundamental principles are contained in the 
Fetha nmasht. Only the regular clergy observe celi- 
bacy, and the facility with which orders are conferred 
makes the number of priests very large. 

Larigmwe and Ldterature . — Although the races in- 
habiting Ethiopia have veryr different origins, only the 
Semitic family of tongues is represented among them. 
This is one of the results of the conquest made in 
olden days by the immigrants from the African Conti- 
nent. Two dialects were spoken by these tribes, the 
Gheez, which is akin to Sabean, and a speech more akin 
to Minean, the tongue which later developed into 
Amharic. In the course of time Gheez ceased to be a 
spoken language, but it gave rise to two vernacular 
dfialects, Tigr^ and Tigrai, which have supplanted it. 
No longer in popular use, Gheez has always remained 
the language of the Church and of literature. Am- 
haric did not become a literary language till much 
later. As for the other two, even in our own day they 
have hardly begun to be written. The beginnings of 
Gheez literature are connected with the evangdiza- 
tion of the country. The earliest document we pos- 
sess is the translation of the Bible, which dates from 
the fifth, or perhaps the fourth, century. Christian in 
its origin, Gheez literature has remained so in its pro- 
ductions, most of which are apocrypha, hagiographi- 
cal compositions, or theological works. History and 
poetry have only a secondary place in it, and these are 
the only subjects in which we find any original effort; 
almost everything else is translation from the Greek, 
Coptic, or Arabic. Most of its manuscripts have come 
down to us without date or author \s name, and it is no 
easy task to follow the history of letters in this coun- 
try. As far as we know at present, the fifteenth seems 
to have been the great literary century of Ethiopia. 
To the reign of Zar‘a YaV(ob (I b'G-fiK) belong the 
principal compisitions of which the history is known. 
The wars against Adal and against Ahmed Ibn Ibra- 
him, in the sixteenth century, arrested this literary 
movement. The decline began after the civil wars of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
coming of Amharic as a literary language completed 
it. The earliest writings in Amharic date from the 
fourteenth century, and about the time of the Portu- 
guese missions it was beginning to supplant Gheez. 
The Jesuits made use of it to roach the people more 
surely, and henceforward Gheez tends to become al- 
most exclusively a liturgical language. At the pres- 
ent day it is nothing else, Amharic having altogether 
taken its place in other departments, and it may be 
that at no ilistant date Amharic will supplant Gheez 
even as the language of the Church, 

Job Ludolf, a German, in the seventeenth century, 
was the first to organize the study of Ethiopian sub- 
jects. To him we owe the fir.st grammar and the first 
dictionary of the Gheez language. After a period of 
neglect these studies were taken up once more in the 
second half of the nineteenth century by Professor 
Dillmunn, of Berlin, and, liesides incomparable works 
on the grammar and lexicography, we are indebted to 
him for the publication of many texts. Thanks to 
the extension of philological, historical, and patristic 
studies, the study of this language has spread in our 
own times to a greater and greater degree. Works 
of the first importance have been published on the 
literature by Professors Bassett, Bezold, Guidi, Litt- 
mann, and Preetorius, as also bjr Charles, Esteves- 
Pereira, Perruchon, and Touraiso. The Amhane, 
too, has inspired a number of studies, whether of its 
granunar, of its lexicography, or of its texts; the 


works of Massaja, Isenberg, d'Abbadie, Praetorius, 
Guidi, Mondon-Kidailhet, and Afevork have served 
to definitively place it within the domain of Oriental 
studies. 

Masp^'ro, Histotre andenne des peuplea de I’ Orient claeaique 
(PariB, 1895-^); Budue. A Hutory of Egypt (London, 1902); 
Amherst of Hackney, A SketrE of Egyptian History (Lonrlon, 
1906); Basset, Etudes sur Vhisioire cPEthtoptc (Paris, 1882); 
Rossini, Note per la stona litterana abissina in Rend, della 
R. A. del Lincpi (Home, 1899), VIII; Littmann, Geschichte der 
iithiopisciien Litteralur in Geschichte der chnsthchen Litteraturen 
dps Orients (Leipzig, 1907); Beccari, Notizia e saggi di opere 

inediti riguardanti la stona di Ethiopia (Home, 1903 ); 

Bruce, A Journey to the Sources of tfus Nile (Ixmdon, 1790); 
Gi.aser, Die Abessinter in Arabien und Afnka (Munich, 1895); 
Massaia, I miet irenta cinque annx neW alia Etiopia (Rome. 
1895); Ludolf, Historia /Ethiopica (Frankfort, 1681); lD.,Aa 
hiatoriam csthiopicam commenlariua (Frankfort, 1691). 

M. Chaine. 

Ethiopian Versions of the Bible. See Versions 
OF THE Bible. 

Etschmiadzin, a famous Armenian monasteiy, 
since 1441 the ecclesiastical capital of the schismatic 
Armenians, and seat of their patriarch or catholicos 
(q. V.), whom the greater part of the Non-Uniat Ar- 
menian Church acknowledge as their head. It is situ- 
ated in Russian territory, m the extreme south of the 
Caucasus, on the River Aras near the city of Erivan. 
As early as the fifth or sixth century, if not earlier, a 
monastery existed there attached to the royal resi- 
dence of Valarshapat, itself the immemorial national 
centre of Armenia. According to national tradi- 
tion, more or less reliable, the primatial see of Armenia 
was founded here by Saint Gregory Illuminator, the 
Apostle of Armenia, early in the fourth century. On 
the site of his famous vision of ^*the descent of the 
only Begotten One*’ (Descendit Unigenitus= in Arme- 
nian, Etschmiadzin), the anniversary of which is still 
kept as a national feast, he built a chapel, and in time 
a splendid church and a monastery arose there, around 
which centred the national and religious life of Ar- 
menia until the middle of the fifth century, when, ow- 
ing first to the invasions of Caucasian hordes and then 
to Persian ambition and persecution, there began the 
long series of wanderings that recall the story of the 
monks of Durham with 8t. Cuthbert’s body. During 
these centuries Iwth clergy and people valued most 
highly the right arm of St. Gregory; its possessor was 
practically considered the legitimate patriarch. After 
many removals, first to Dowin (Duin, Tvin) and then 
to other places, the patriarchal see was eventually 
located in the city of Sis, in Cilicia (Lesser Armenia), 
where it remainecl from 1293 to 1441; at the former 
date the relic was said to have been miraculously 
brought to Sis from Egypt, whither it had been taken 
by the Mamelukes. When the small Christian prin- 
cipality of Lesser Armenia, long upheld by the Cru- 
sades (1097-1375), was at last destroyed, the national 
and religious life of its people naturally turned again 
towards the earlier venerable centre, in Northern or 
Greater Armenia. After the death, at Sis (1440), of 
Patriarch Joseph II, irregularities occurred in the elec- 
tion of the new patriarch, Gregory Musapekian, which 
northern bishops were willing to overlook if he would 
transfer his see to Greater Armenia. On his refusal a 
new election was held at Etschmiadzin where, it is 
said, about seven hundred bishops and archpriests 
{vartapeds) assembled and elected Kirakos Viralietzi, 
with whom begins the series of patriarchs of Etschmi- 
adzin. By some strata^m the monastery is said to 
have secured from Sis the possession of the famous 
relic of St. Gregory. A patriarchal succession, how- 
ever, was, and is still, maintained at Sis, where what 
purport to be the selfsame relics are shown and ven- 
erated. There are, moreover, Armenian (schismatic) 
patriarchs at Aghtamar, Jerusalem (1311) and ('ou- 
stantinople (1461), the latter for the Armenians of the 
Ottoman Empire, also an independent Archbishop of 
Lemberg. Several patriarchs of Etschmiadzin, Ste- 
phen V (1541), Michael of Sebaste (1564), David IV 
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(1587), Meichisedek (1593), Moses (1629), Pilibos 
(1633). Aghob IV (1655), and others, took steps 
towards reunion with Rome, and some made profes- 
sion of the Catholic Faith before death. Catholic 
menians finally abandoned Etschmiadzin as their 
religious centre, and obtained a Uniat patriarchate, 
first at Aleppo (1742), later at Constantinople (1830- 
67). The Armenians subject to Etschmiadzin under- 
went, bitter persecution wnen Greater Armenia passed 
into the power of Persia; even the right hand of 
St. Gregory and other prized relics and images of 
the national apostle, and of King Tiridates and St. 
Rhipsime, were carried away (1604) to the Persian 
capital; these were finally restored to Et^hmiadzin 
in 1638. Since 1828 the monastery and its district 
have passed into Russian hands, whereby the inde- 
pendence of the patriarch has been naturallv dimin- 
ished. He is not, however, subject to the Holy Synod 
of Russia, but presides over his own holy synod of 
seven members. In 1836 the Russian Government 
issued an official constitution for the administration of 
the Gregorian (i. e. Armenian) Church in Russia. It 
comprises 141 articles regulating the election of patri- 
archs and the ruling of Gregorian dioceses. In 1882 
non-Russian Armenians refused to recognize the 
Russian nomination of the Armenian Arclibishop of 
Smyrna to Etschmiadzin, but in 1884 they yielded. 
Thus a Russian ecclesiastical functionary residing at 
Etschmiadzin is, in theory, the “Supreme Patriarch 
and Catholicos of all the Armenians Even in fact, 
the great majority of the schismatic Armenians 
acknowledge his authority; only a small minority 
adhere to Sis, Aghtamar, Constantinople, and Lem- 
berg. In the United States, the Armenian Bishop of 
Worcester is subject to Etschmiadzin, and has as 

f uasi-suffragans tne Vartapeds of Boston, New York. 

rovidence, and Chicago. In England the Vartaped 
of Manchester is subject to the Armenian Bishop of 
Paris. Since Kirakos Virapetzi (1441) some thirty- 
eight successors have ruled at Etschmiadzin, not how- 
ever without numerous schisms. The patriarchs are 
often assisted by a coadjutor, or rather co-titular 
bishop, whose name sometimes erroneously gets in- 
sertea in the list of patriarchs proper. The Patriarch 
of Etschmiadzin alone consecrates the myron (chrism) 
and also the bishops for the schismatic Armenians. 
His c^ia is formea by (a) a patriarchal synod (two 
archbishops, five archpriests) ; (b) a board of admin- 
istration (one bishop, two archpriests); (c) an edi- 
torial committee (two archpriests and a deacon). The 
monastery consists of about twenty monks; since 
1874 a seminary has been maintained for the training 
of the higher Armenian clergy. Though prominent in 
a hierarchical sense, as a centre of Armenian literary 
and theological activity Etschmiadzin ranks far 
behind Venice, Vienna, Moscow, and Constantinople 
(see Mechitarists), though of late some life and en- 
ergy are evident. Etschmiadzin is richly endowed. 
Externally it resembles a great fortress; within its 
walls are the monastery proper, the magnificent 
church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and six 
chapels, one of them said to stand on the site of the 
apparition of Jesus Christ to St. Gregory. Outside 
the walls are several churches, among them three dedi- 
cated to the earliest Armenian mart 3 rrs, St. Rhipsime 
and her companions and St. Gaiane, hence Turldsh 
name Utsch Kilisse (Three Churches) . ThMglerous 
buildings, either restored or rebuilt, from 

the last three centuries, and make anH^posing ap- 
pearance. (See Armenia; Gregory Illuminator; 

Fop tto epUpit histo^ of the site of Etschmiadain, eee 
ha^ohache fCtrche %n Armenten (Freibursi, 1903); 


mmia and the Armenians (Venice, 1875) ; Tbr G wor, ffieiory 


•M^oula Bome dee Arminiena in Rev. G6nMe (1892). LV. 701- 
24. See eleo Macdonald, The Land of Ararat (London 189^ V 
IsSAVSBDaNTZ, Hiat. de rArmSnie (Vinice, 18^; loin, ^ 


1900 (London, 1903). For the annau oi the monastery see 
NhvB, Etude aur Thomaa de Medaoj^ (d. 1448) in Journal Asi- 
atigue (Paris, 1855), VI, 22-81; Patcanian, Literature Ar- 
mSnienne (Paris, 1800), 130; Langi^is, Collwtumdea hiatortcM 
anciena et modemea de VArminie (^Paris, 1869-79); Pbtit, in 
Diet, de th6ol. oath. (Paris, 1903), I, 1905-07; Von Himpbl in 
Ktrehenlex., IV, 942-43. For the manuscript treasures of the 
monastery library see Karbnian, Catal. dea manuacrita de Ui 
bibliothtgiie patriarchate d'Etachmiadatn (Tiflis, 1863): and for a 
specimen of Armenian medieval illumination, Strzyoowbki, 
Daa Etachmiadzin Evangettarium (Vienna, 1891). 

. J. P. Arendzen. 

Euariai a titular see of Phoenicia Secunda or li- 
banensis, in Palestine. The true name of this city 
seems to have been Haw&rin; as such it appears in a 
Syriac inscription of the fourth to the sixth century of 
the Christian Era. According to Ptolemy (V, xiv) it 
was situated in the Palmyrene province. Georgius 
Cyprius calls it Euarios or Justinianopolis. The 
Notit ise episcopatuum'* of the Patriarchate of Anti- 
och (sixth century) gives it as a suffragan see of 
Damascus. [See Echos d’Orient, X (1907), 145.) 
One of its bishops, Thomas, is known in 451 ; there is 
some uncertainty about another, John, who lived a little 
later (Lequien, Oriens christ., II, 847). It is to-day El 
HawArin, a large Mohammedan village, a three-hour 
journey north of Karyatein and on the road from 
Damascus to Palmyra; there are still visible the ruins 
of a Roman castellum and of a basilica. Euaria 
(Hawarin) is to be distinguished from Hauara or 
llavara, another titular see in Palaestina Tertia, south 
of Petra. 

S\rHAU, Rrwe in Syrien vnd Meaopotamten, 63; Furrer in 
Zntschr. d. deiitachen Palbatina-Veretna, VIII, 28; JvLLlEN, 
Stnal et Syrie (Lille, 1893), 198. 

S. Vailh6. 

Eucarpia» a titular see of Phrygia Salutaris in Asia 
Minor. Eucarpia (EiJitdpireia), mentioned by Strabo 
(XII, 576) ana several other geographers, was situ- 
ated on a road from DorylcBum to Eumenia, between 
the DoryI«um-Acmonia and Dorylamm-Synnada 
road.s, probably at the modem village of Emin Hissar, 
in the vilayet of Brusa. The imposing ruins, seen by 
Hamilton in 1837, have almost disappeared. Noth- 
ing is known about the history of the city. It struck 
its own coins from the time of Augustus till the reign 
of Volusianus. The bishopric, being a suffragan of 
Synnada, figures in the ‘‘Notitiie episcopatuum’* 
until the twelfth or thirteenth century. Six bishops 
are known; Eugenius, present at the Council of 
Nicsea (325), Auxomenus in 381, Cyriacus in 451, 
Dionysius in 536, Constantine or Constans in 787 (not 
mentioned by L^uien), and Constantine in 879. 

Lequien, Oriena chnat. (Paris, 1740), I, 846: Hamilton. 
Reaearchra tn Asia Minor, II, 169; Ramray. The ('Utca and 
Btahopnea of Phrygia (Oxford. 1895'^7), 690-693, 706. 

S. PilTRIDES. 

Eucharist (Or. thanksgiving), the name 

given to the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar under 
its twofold aspect of sacrament and Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and in which, whether as sacrament or sacrifice, 
Jesus Christ is truly present under the appearances of 
bread and wine./ Other titles are used, such as the 
** Lord's Supper” (Ccena Domini), "Table of the Lord*' 
(Menaa Domini), the " Lord's Body " (Corpus Domini), 
and the "Holy of Holies" (Sanctiaaimum), to which 
may be added the following expressions, now obsolete 
and somewhat altered from their primitive meaning: 
"Agape "(Love-Feast), "Eulogia" (Blessing), "Break- 
ing of Bread", "Synaxis" (Assembly), etc,; but the 
ancient title " Eucharistia", spearing in writers as 
early as Ignatius, Justin, and irenwus, has taken pre- 
cedence in the technical terminology of the Church 
and her theologians. The expression "Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Altar", introduced by Augustine, is at the 
present day almost entirely restricted to catechetical 
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and {^pillar treatises. This extensive nomenclature, 
describing the ^at mystery from such different 
points of view, is in itself sufficient proof of the central 
position the Eucharist has occupied from the earliest 
^s, both in the Divine worship and services of the 
Church and in the life of faith and devotion which ani- 
nmtes her members. 

(The Church honours the Eucharist as one of her 
most exalted mysteries, since for sublimity and incom- 
prehensibility it yields in nothing to the allied mys- 
teries of the Trinity and Incarnation.^ These three 
mysteries constitute a wonderful triad, which causes 
the essential characteristic of (Christianity, as a relig- 
ion of mysteries far transcendirifj the capabilities of 
reason, to shine forth in all its brilliance and splendour, 
and elevates Catholicism, the most faithful guardian 
and keeper of our Christian heritage, far ^ove all 
pagan and non-Christian religions. The organic con- 
nexion of this mysterious triad is clearly discerned, if 
we consider Divine grace under the aspect of a per- 
sonal communication of God. Thus in the bosom of 
the Blessed Trinity, God the Father, by virtue of the 
eternal generation, communicates His Divine Nature 
to God the Son. “the only liegotten Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father^' (John, i, 18), while the Son of 
God, by virtue of the hypostatic union, communicates 
in turn the Divine Nature received from His leather to 
His human nature formed in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary (John, i, 11), in order that thus as God-man, 
hidcfen under the Eucharistic Sj3ecies, He might de- 
liver Himself to His (liurch, who, as a tender mother, 
mystically cares for and nurtures in her own bosom 
this, her greatest treasure, and daily places it before 
her children as the spiritual food of their souls. Thus 
the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist are really 
welded together like a precious chain, which in a won- 
derful manner links heaven with earth, CJod with man, 
uniting them most intimately and keeping them thus 
united. By the very fact that the Eucharistic mys- 
tery does transcend reason, no rationalistic explana- 
tion of it, based on a merely natural hypothesis and 
seeking to comprehend one of the sublimest truths of 
the (liristian religion as the spontaneous conclusion of 
logical processes, may be attempted by a ('atholic 
theologian. 

The modern science of comparative religion is striv- 
ing, wlierever it can, to discover in pagan religions 
“ religio-historical parallels”, corresponding to the 
theoretical and practical elements of Christianity, and 
thus by means of the former to give a natural explana- 
tion of the latter. Even were an analogy discernible 
between the Eucharistic repast and the ambrosia and 
nectar of the ancient Greek gods, or the haoma of the 
Iranians, or the soma of the ancient Hindus, we should 
nevertheless be very cautious not to stretch a mere 
analojpr to a parallelism strictly so called, since the 
Christian Eucharist has nothing at all in common with 
these pa^an foods, wdiose origin is to be found in the 
crassest idol- and nature- worship. What we do par- 
ticularly discover is a new proof of the reasonableness 
of the Catholic religion, fn>m the circumstance that 
Jesus Christ in a wonderfully condescending manner 
responds to the natural craving of the human heart 
after a food which nourishes unto immortality, a crav- 
ing expressed in many pagan religions, by dispensing 
to mankind His own Flesh and Blood. All that is 
beautiful, all that is true in the religions of nature, 
Christianity has appropriated to itself, and like a con- 
cave mirror has collect the dispersed and not unfre- 
quently distorted rays of truth into their common 
focus and again sent them forth resplendently in per- 
fect beams of light. 

It is the Church alone, 'Hhe pillar and ground of 
truth”, imbued with and ilirected by the Holy Spmt, 
that guarantees to her children through her infallible 
teaching the full and unadulterated revelation of God. 
Consequently, it is the first duty of Catholics to adhere 


to what the CJhurch proposes as the "proximate norm 
of faith” (regvla fidei proxima)^ which, in reference to 
the Eucharist, is set forth in a particularly clear and 
detailed manner in Sessions XIII, XXI, and XXII of 
the Council of Trent. The quintessence of these doc- 
trinal decisions consists in this, that in the Eucharist 
the Body and Blood of the God-man are truly, really, 
and substantially present for the nourishment of our 
souls, by reason of the transubstantiation of the 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of (Christ, and 
that in this change of substances the unbloody Sacri- 
fice of the New Testament is also contained. Since the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice is to be treated in the article 
Mass, there remain here for a more detailed considera- 
tion two principal truths: (I) The Real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist ; and (II) The Eucharist as a 
Sacrament. 

I. The Real Piiesence op Christ in the Eucha- 
rist. — In this section we shall consider, first, the fact of 
the Iteal Presence, which is, indeed, the central dogma; 
then the several allied dogmas grouped about ii, 
namely, the Totality of Presence, Transubstantia- 
tion, Permanence of Presence and the Adorableness of 
the Eucharist; and, finally, the speculations of reason, 
so far as speculative investigation regarding the au- 
gust mystery under its various aspects is permissible, 
and so far as it is desirable to illumine it by the light of 
philosophy. 

(1) Tke Real Presence as a Fart . — According to the 
teaching of theology a revealed fact can be proved 
solely by recurrence to the sources of faith, viz. Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, with which is also bound up the 
infallible magistcriiim of the C-hurch. 

(a) Proof from Scripture. — This may be adduced 
both from the words of promise (John, vi, 2G sqq.) 
and, esf^cially, from the words of Institution as re- 
corded in the Synoptics and St. Paul (1 Cor., xi, 23 
sqn By the miracles of the loaves and fishes anti the 
walking upon the waters, on the previous day, (-hrist 
not only prepared His hearers lor the sublime dis- 
course containing the promise of the Eucharist, but 
also proved to them that He possessed, as Almighty 
God-man, a power superior to and independent of the 
laws of nature, and could, therefore, provide such a 
supernatural food, none other, in fact, than His own 
Flesh and Blood. This discourse was delivered at 
Capharnaum (John, vi, 26-72), and is divided into two 
distinct parts, about the relation of which Catholic 
exegetes vary in opinion. Nothing hinders our inter- 
preting the first part [John, vi, 26-48 (51)] metaphori- 
cally and understanding by "bread of heaven” Christ 
Himself as the object of faith, to be received in a fig- 
urative sense as a spiritual food by the mouth of faith. 
Such a figurative explanation of the second part of the 
discourse (John, vi, 52-72), however, is not only un- 
usual but absolutely impossible, as even Protestant 
exe^tes (Delitzsch, Kostlin, Keil, Kahnis, and others) 
readily concede. First of all the whole structure of 
the discourse of promise demands a literal interpreta- 
tion of the words: "eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood”. For Clirist mentions a three- 
fold food in His address, the manna of the past (John, 
vi, 31, 32, 49, 59), the heavenly bread of the present 
(John, vi, 32 sq.), and the Bread of Life of the future 
(John, vi, 27, 52). Corresponding to the three kinds of 
food and the three periods, there are as many dispen- 
sers — Moses dispensing the manna, the Father nour- 
ishing man’s faith in the Son of God made fiesh, finally 
Christ giving His own Flesh and Blood. Althouj^ 
the manna, a type of the Eucharist, was indeed eaten 
with the mouth, it could not, being a transitory food, 
ward off death. The second food, that offered by the 
Heavenly Father, is the bread of heaven, which He dis- 
penses hie et nunc to the Jews for their spiritual nour* 
ishment, inasmuch as by reason of the Incarnation He ^ 
holds up His Son to them as the object of their faith. 
If, however, the third kind of food, which Christ 
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self promises to give only at a future time, is a new 
refection, differing from the last-named food of faith, 
it can be none other than His true Flesh and Blood, to 
be really eaten and drunk in Holy Communion. This 
is why Christ was so ready to use the realistic expres- 
sion ^to chew"' (John, vi, 6^ 56, $8: rptbyeiv) when 
speaking of this, His Bread of Eife, m addition to the 
Mrase, “to eat^^ (John, vi, 51, 53: (payciu). Cardinal 
Bellarmine (De Euchar., I, ITJ, moreover, calls atten- 
tion to the fact, and rightly so, that if in Christas mind 
the manna was a figure of the Eucharist, the latter 
must have been something more than merely blessed 
bread, as otherwise the prototype would not substan- 
tially excel the type. } The same holds true of the other 
figures of the Eucharist, as the bread and wine offered 
by Melchisedech, the loaves of pniposition (panes pro- 
ositionis)^ the paschal lamb. The impossibility of a 
curative interpretation is brought home more forci- 
bly by an analysis of the following text : “ Except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
you shall not have life in you. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life: and 
I will raise him up in the last day. For my flesh is 
meat indeed: and my blood is drink indeed’^ (John, 
vi, 54-56). It is true that even among the Semites, 
and in Scripture itself, the phrase, “to eat some one^s 
flesh’*, has a figurative meaning, namely, “to perse- 
cute, to bitterly hate some one’ . If, then, the words 
of Jesus are to be taken figuratively, it would appear 
that Christ had promised to His enemies eternal life 
and a glorious resurrection in recompense for the in- 
juries and persecutions directed against Him. The 
other phrase, “to drink some one’s blood”, in Scrip- 
ture, especially, has no other figurative meaning than 
that of dire chastisement (cf. Is., xlix, 26; Apoc., xvi, 
6); but, in the present text, this interpretation is just 
as impossible here as in the phrase, “to eat some one^s 
flesh Conseauently, eating and drinking are to be 
understood of tnc actual partaking of Christ in person, 
hence literally. 

This interpretation agrees perfectly with the con- 
duct of the hearers and the attitude of Clirist regard- 
ing their doubts and objections. Again, the murmur- 
ing of the Jews is the clearest evidence that they had 
understood the preceding words of Jesus literally 
(John, vi, 53). Vet far from repudiating this con- 
struction as a gross misunderstanding, Christ re- 
peated them in a most solemn manner, in the text 
quoted above (John, vi, 54 sqq.). In conseouence, 
many of His Disciples were scandalized and said: 
“ This saying is hard, and who can hear it? ” (John, vi, 
61); but instead of retracting what He had said, 
Christ rather reproached them for their want of faith, 
by alluding to His sublimer origin and His future As- 
cension into heaven. And without further ado He 
allowed these Disciples to go their way (John, vi, 62 
sqq.). Finally He turned to His twelve Apost les with 
the question: “ Will you also go away? ” Then Peter 
stepped forth and with humble faith replied: “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we have believed and have known, that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God'* (John, vi, 68 
sqq.). The entire scene of the discourse and murmur- 
ings against it proves that the Zwinglian and Anglican 
interpretation of the passage, “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth '*, etc., in the sense of a glossing over or 
retractation, is wholly inadmissible. For in spite of 
these words the Disciples severed their connexion with 
Jesus, while the Twelve accepted with simple faith a 
mystery which as yet they did not understand. Nor 
did Christ say: “ My flesh is spirit”, i. e. to be under- 
stood in a figurative sense, but: “My words are 
spirit and life^. There are two views regarding the 
sense in which this text is to be interpreted. Many of 
the Fathers declare tliat the true Flesh of Jesus 
is not to be understood as separated from His Divin- 
ity iapiritua), and hence not in a cannibalistic sense. 


but as belonging entirely to the supernatural economy. 
The second and more scientific explanation asserts 
that in the Scriptural opposition of flesh and blood** 
to “ spirit *’, the former always signifies carnal-minded- 
ness, the latter mental perception illumined by faith, 
so that it was the intention of Jesus in this passage, to 
give prominence to the fact that the sublime mystery 
of the Eucharist can be grasped in the light of super- 
natural faith alone, whereas it cannot be understood 
by the carnal-minded, who are weighed down under 
the burden of sin. Under such circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that the Fathers and several creu- 
menical councils (Ephesus, 431; Nicroa, 787) adopted 
the literal sense of the words, though it w^as not dog- 
matically defined (cf. Council of Trent, Sess. XXI, 
c. i). Ii it be true that a few Catholic theologians (as 
Cajetan, Ruardus Tapper, Johann Hcssel, and the 
elder Jansenius) preferred the figurative interpreta- 
tion, it was merely for controversial reasons, because 
in their perplexity they imagined that otherwise the 
claim ^ of the Hussite and Protestant Utraquists for the 
partaking of the (Chalice by the laity could not be an- 
swered by argument from Scripture. (Cf. Patrizi, 
“De Christo pane vitce**, Rome, 1851; Schmitt, “Die 
Verheissung der Eucharistic bei den Vatern”, 2 vols., 
Wurzburg, 1900-03.) 

The (church’s Magna Charta, however, are the 
words of Institution, “This is my body — this is my 
blood *’, whose literal meaning she has uninterruptedly 
adhered to from the earliest times. The Real Pres- 
ence is evinced, positively, by showing the necessity of 
the literal sense of these words, and negatively, by 
refuting the figurative interpretations As regartfs 
the first, the very existence of four distinct narratives 
of the Last Supper, divided usually into the Petrine 
(Matt., xxvi, 26 sqq.; Mark, xiv, 22 sqq.) and the 
double Pauline accounts (Luke, xxii, 19 sq.; 1 Cor., 
xi, 24 sq.), favours the literal interpretation. In spite 
of their striking unanimity as re^rds essentials, the 
Petrine account is simpler and clearer, whereas the 
Pauline is richer in additional details and more in- 
volved in its citation of the words that refer to the 
Chalice. It is but natural and justifiable to expect 
that, when four different narrators in different coun- 
tries and at different times relate the words of Institu- 
tion to different circles of readers, the fxjcinrence of an 
unusual figure of speech, as, for instance, that bread is 
a sign of Christ’s Body, would, somewhere or other, 
betray itself, either in the difference of word-setting, 
or in the unequivocal expression of the meaning really 
intended, or at least in the addition of some such re- 
mark as: “He spoke, however, of the sign of His 
Body.” But nowhere do we discover the slightest 
ground for a figurative interpretation. If, then, the 
natural, literal interpretation were false, the Scrip- 
tural record alone w^ould have to be considered as the 
cause of a pernicious error in faith and of the grievous 
crime of reiHlering Divine homage to bread {artolatria) 
— a supposition little in harmony with the character of 
the four Sacred Writers or with the inspiration of the 
Sacred Text. Moreover, we must not omit the v<?ry 
important circumstance, that one of the four narrators 
has interpreted his own account literally. This is S't. 
Paul (I Cor., xi, 27 sq.), who, in the most vigorous lan- 
guage, brands the unworthy recipient as “ guilty of the 
body and of the blocxi of the Lord **. There can be no 
question of a grievous offence against C’hrist Himself, 
unless we suppose that the true Body and the true 
Blood of Christ are really present in the Eucharist. 
Further, if we attend only to the words themselves, 
their natural sense is so forceful and clear that even 
Luther wrote to the Christians of Strasburg in 1524: 
“I am caught, I cannot escape, the text is too forci- 
‘ble” (De Wette, II, 677). The necessity of the nat- 
ural senw is not based upon the absurcl assumption 
that Christ could not in general have resorted to the 
use of figures, but upon the evident requirements of 
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the case, which demand that He did not, in a matter 
of such paramount importance, have recourse to mean- 
ingless and deceptive metaphors. For figures enhance 
the clearness of speech only when the figurative meaning 
is obvious, either from the nature of the case (e. g. from 
a reference to a statue of Lincoln, by saying: “This is 
Lincoln") or from the usages of common parlance 
(e. g. in the case of this synecdoche: “This glass is 
wine ") . Now, neither from the nature of the case nor 
in common parlance is bread an apt or possible symbol 
of the human body. Were one to say of a piece of 
bread: “This is Napoleon", he would not be using a 
figure, but uttering nonsense. There is but one 
means of rendering a symbol improperly so called 
clear and intelligible, namely, by conventionally set- 
tling beforehand what it is to si^iify, as, for instance, if 
one were to say: “ Let us imagine these two pieces of 
bread before us to be Socrates and Idato''. Christ, 
however, instead of informing His Apostles that he 
intended to use such a figure, told tfiem rather the 
contrary in the di^ourse containing the promise: 
“ the bread that I will give, is my flesh, for the life of 
the world" (John, vi, 52). Such language, of course, 
could l)e used only by a God-man ; so that belief in the 
Real Presence necessarily presupposes l>elicf in the 
true Divinity of C’hrist. The foregoing rules would of 
themselves establish the natural meaning with cer- 
tainty, even if the words of Institution, “ This is my 
body — this is my blood", stoofl alone. But in the 
original text corpus (l)ody) and sanguis (l^lood) are 
followed by significant appositional adtlitions, the 
Body being designated as “given for you" and the 
Blood as “shed for you [many]"; hence the Body 
given to the Apostles was the selfsame Body that was 
crucified on Good Friday, and the Chalice drunk by 
them, the selfsame Blood that was shed on the (Voss 
for our sins. Therefore the above-mentioned apposi- 
tional phrases directly exclude every possibility of a 
figurative interpretation. 

We reach the same conclusion from a consideration 
of the concomitant circumstances, taking into account 
both the hearers and the Institutor. Those who 
heard the words of Institution were not learned Ra- 
tionalists, possessed of the critical equipment that 
would enable them, as philologists and logicians, to 
analyse an ob.scure and mysterious phraseology; they 
were simple, uneducated fi.shermen, from the onlinary 
ranks of the people, who with childlike naivcti hung 
upon the words of their Master and with deep faith 
accepted whatever He proposed to them. This child- 
like disposition had to be reckoned with by Christ, 
particularly on the eve of His Passion and Death, 
when He made llis last will and testament and spoke 
as a dying father to His deeply afflicted children. In 
such a moment of awful solemnity, the only appropri- 
ate mode of speech would lx* one which, strippeil of 
unintelligible figures, made use of words corresponding 
exactly to the meaning to l>c conveyed. It must be 
remembered, also, that (Virist as omniscient God-man. 
must have foreseen the shameful error into which He 
would have led His Apostles and His Church by adopt- 
ing an unheard-of metaphor; for the Church down to 
the present day appeals to the w'onls of (^hrist in her 
teacning and practice. If then she pr^tises idolatry 
by the adoration of mere bread an(i wine, this crime 
must be laid to the charge of the (lod-man Himself. 
Besides this, Christ intended to institute the Euchar- 
ist as a most holy sacrament, to l>e solemnly cele- 
brated in the Church even to the end of time. But the 
content and the constituent parts of a sacrament had 
to be staM with such clearness of terminology as to 
exclude categorically every error in litur^ and wor- 
ship. As may he gathered from the words of conse- 
cration of the Chalice, Christ established the New 
Testament in His Blood, just as the Old Testament 
had been established in the typical blood of animals 
(cf. Ex., xxiv, 8; Heb., ix, 11 sqq.). With the true 


instinct of justice, jurists prescribe that in all debat- 
able points the words of a will must be taken in their 
natural^ literal sense; for they are led by the correct 
conviction, that every testator of sound mind, in 
drawing up his last will and testament, is deeply con- 
cerned to have it done in language at once clear and 
unencumbered by meaningl^s metaphors. Now, 
Christ, according to the literal purport of His testa- 
ment, has left us as a precious legacy, not mere bread 
and wine, but His Body and Blood. Arc we justified, 
then, in contradicting Him to His face and exclaiming: 
“No, this is not your Body, but mere bread, the sign 
of your Body I" 

The refutation of the so-called Sacramentarians, a 
name given by Luther to those who opposed the Real 
Presence, evinces as clearly the impossibility of a fig- 
urative meaning. Once the manifest literal sense is 
abandoned, occasion is given to interminable contro- 
versies about the meaning of an enigma which Christ 
supposedly offered His followers for solution. There 
were no limits to the dispute in the sixteenth century, 
for at that time Christopher Rasperger wrote a w’hole 
book on some 200 different interpretations: “ Ducent® 
verborum, ^IIoc est corpus meum^ interpretationes^' 
(Ingolstadt, 1577). In this connexion w^e must re- 
strict ourselves to an examination of the most current 
and w'idely knowm distortions of the literal sense, 
which w^ere the butt of Luther^s bitter ridicule even as 
early as 1527. The first group of interpreters, with 
Zwingli, discovers a figure in the copula est and rend- 
ers it: “ This signifies (esf=si^n?'/?ca/) my Body' \ In 
proof of this interpretation, examples are quoted from 
Scripture, as: “The seven kine are seven years'^ 
(Gen., xli, 26) or: “Sara and Agar are the two cove- 
nants" (Gal., iv, 24). Waiving the question whether 
the verb “to be" (r.w, ilvaC) of it^lf can ever be 
used as the “copula in a figurative relation" (Weiss) 
or express the “relation of identity in a metaphorical 
connexion" (Heinrici), which most logicians deny, the 
fundamental principles of logic firmly establish this 
truth, that all propositions may be divided into two 
great categories, of which the first and most compre- 
hensive denominates a thing as it is in itself (e. g. “ Man 
is a rational being"), whereas the second designates a 
thing according as it is used as a sign of something 
else (e. g. “ This picture is my father"). To determine 
w^hether a speaker intends the second naanner of ex- 
pre.ssion, there are four criteria, whose joint concur- 
rence alone will allow the verb “to be" to have the 
meaning of “ signify ". Abstracting from the three cri- 
teria, mentioned above, which have reference either to 
the nature of the case, or to the usages of common par- 
lance, or to some convention previously agreed upon, 
there remains a fourth and last of decisive significance, 
namely: when a complete substance is predicated of 
another complete substance, there can exist no logical 
relation of identity between them, but only the rela- 
tion of similarity, inasmuch as the first is an image, 
sign, symbol, of the other. Now this last-named cri- 
terion is inapplicable to the Scriptural examples 
brought forward by the Zwinglians, and especially so 
in regard to their interpretation of the w^ords of Insti- 
tutioh; for the words are not: “This bread is my 
Body", but indefinitely: “ This is my Body". In the 
history of the Zwinglian conception of the Lord's 
Supper, certain “sacramental expressions" {Jocutioncs 
sacramentales) of the Sacred Text, reganled as parallel- 
isms of the w'ords of Institution, have attracted con- 
siderable attention. The first is to be found in I Cor., 
X, 4 : “ And the rock was [signified] Christ ", Yet it is 
evident that, if the subject rock is taken in its material 
sense, the metaphor, according to the fourth criterion 
just mentioned, is as apparent as in the analogous 
phrase: “Christ is the vine". If, however, the word 
rock in this passage is stripped of all that is material, it 
may be understood in a spiritual sense, because the 
Apostle himself is speaking of that “spiritual rock 
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(pejra ajnntalia), which in the Person of the Word in 
an invisible manner ever accompanied the Israelites in 
their joumeyings and supplied them with a spiritual 
fountain of waters. According to this explanation 
the copula would here retain its meaning “ to be A 
nearer approach to a parallel with the words of Institu- 
tion is found apparently in the so-called sacramental 
expressions ‘*Hoc est pactum meum*' (Gen., xvii, 
10), and ‘^est enim Phase Domini (Dx., xii, 11). It 
is well known how Zwingli by a clever manipulation of 
the latter phrase succeeded in one day in winning; over 
to his interpretation the entire Cath(dic population of 
Zurich. And yet it is clear that no parallelism can be 
discerned between the aforesaid expressions and the 
words of Institution; no real parallelism, because 
there is question of entirely di/Tereiit matters. Not 
even a verbal parallelism can be pointed out, since in 
both texts of tne Old Testament the subject is a cere- 
mony (circumcision in the first case, and the rite of the 
pascnal lamb in the second), w’hile the predicate in- 
volves a mere abstraction (covenant, Passover of the 
Lord). A more weighty consideration is this, that on 
closer investigation the copula est will be found to r^ 
tain its proper meaning of “is’^ rather than "^signi- 
fies For just as the circumcision not only signified 
the nature or object of the Divine covenant, but really 
was such, so the rite of the paschal lamb w'as really the 
Passover (Phase) or Pasch, instead of its mere repre- 
sentation. It is true that in certain Anglican circles it 
was formerly the custom to appeal to the supf)oscd 
poverty of the Aramaic tongue, which was spoken by 
Christ in the company of His Apostles; for it was 
maintained that no word could be found in this lan- 
guage corresponding to the concept "" to signify Yet, 
even prescinding from the fact that in the Aramaic 
tongue the copula est is usually omitted and that such 
an omission rather makes for its strict meaning of “to 
be”. Cardinal Wiseman (Hone Syriaca*, R()ine, 1828, 
pp. 3-73) succeeded in producing no less than forty 
Syriac expressions conveying the meaning of ""to 
signify ” and thus effectually exploded the myth of the 
Semitic tongue^s limited vocabulary. 

A second group of Sacrament arians, with Q^colam- 
padius, shifted tlie diligently sought -for metaphor to 
the concept contained in the predicate cor/nis, giving 
to the latter the sense of "‘signum corporis”, so that 
the words of Institution were to be reiulcrcd : "" This is 
a sign [symbol, image, type] of my Body”. ICssen- 
tially tallying with the Zwdnglian interpretation, this 
new meaning is eijually untenable. In all the lan- 
guages of the world the expression "‘ray body” desig- 
nates a personas natural body, not the mere sign or 
symbol of that body. True it is that the Scriptural 
words ""Body of Christ” not unfrequently have the 
meaning of ""Church”, which is called the mystical 
Body of Christ, a figure easily and always discernible 
as such from the text or context (cf. Col., i, 24). This 
mystical sense, however, is impossible in the words of 
Institution, for the simple reason that Christ did not 
give the Apostles His C'hiirch to eat, but His Body, 
and that "" body and blood ”, by reason of their real and 
logical association, cannot be separated from one an- 
other, and hence are all the less susceptible of a figura- 
tive use. The case would be different if the reading 
were: ""This is the bread of my Body, the wine of my 
Blood ’ \ In order to prove at least this much, that the 
contents of the Chalice are merely wine and, conse- 
quently, a mere sign of the Blood., Protestants have 
recourse to the text of St. Matthew, who relates that 
Christ, after the completion of the Last Supper, de- 
clared; ""1 will not drink from henceforth of this fruit 
of the vine \genimen vitiay* (Matt., xxvi, 29). It is to 
be noted that St. Luke (xxii, 18 sqq.), who is chrono- 
logically more exact, places these words of Christ be- 
fore his account of the Institution, and that the true 
Blood of Christ may with right still be called (conse- 
crated) wine, on the one hand, because the Blood was 


partaken of after the manner in which wme is drunk, 
and, on the other, because the Blood contmues to exist 
under the outward appearances of the wine. In its 
multifarious wanderings from the old beaten path, 
being consistently forced with the denial of Christas 
Divinity to abandon faith m the Beal Presence 
also, modem criticism seeks to account for the text 
along other lines. With utter arbitrariness, doubting 
wheSier the words of Institution originated from the 
mouth of (/hrist, it traces them to St. Paul as their 
author, in whose ardent soul somethii^ original sup- 
posedly mingled with his subjective reflections on the 
value attached to ""Body” and on the “repetition of 
the Eucliaristic banqiiev'. From this troubled foun- 
tain-head the words of Institution first found their 
way into the Gospel of St. Luke and then, by way of 
addition, were woven into the texts of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. It stands to reason that tlie latter as- 
sertion is nothing more than a wholly unwarrantable 
conjecture, which may be passed over as gratuitously 
as it was advanced. It is, moreover, es.sentially un- 
true that the value attached to the Sacrifice and the 
repetition of the Lord’s Supper are mere reflections of 
St. Paul, since Christ attached a sacrificial value to 
His Death (cf. Mark, x, 45) and celebrated His Eu- 
charistic Sui)i)er in connexion with the Jewish Pass- 
over, wliicli itself had to be repeated every year. As 
regards the interpretation of the words of Institution, 
tlicre are at present three modem explanations con- 
tending for supremacy — the symbolical, the paraboli- 
cal, and the eschatological. According to the sym- 
bolical interpretation, corjms ia supposed to desig- 
nate the Church as the mystical Body and sanguis 
the New Testament. W’e have already rejected 
this last meaning as impossible. For is it the 
Church that is eaten and the New Testament that is 
drunk? Did St. Paul brand the partaking of the 
(Tiurch and of the New^ Testament as a heinous offence 
committed against the Body and Blood of C’hrist? 
The case is not mucli better in regard to the paraboli- 
cal interpretation, wdiich w^ould discern in the pouring 
out of the wine a mere parable of the shedding of the 
Blood on the (Voss. This again is a purely arbitrary 
explanation, an invention, unsupported by any objec- 
tive foundation. Then, too, it would follow' from 
analogy, that the breaking of the bread was a parable 
of the slaying of (Christ’s Body, a meaning utterly in- 
conceivable. Rising as it were out of a dense fog and 
labouring to take on a definite form, the incomplete 
eschatological explanation would make the Eucharist 
a mere aiiticii)ation of the future heavenly banquet. 
Supposing the truth of the Real Presence, this con- 
sideration might be open to discussion, inasmuch as 
the partaking of the Bread of Angels is really the fore- 
taste of eternal beatitude and the anticipated trans- 
formation of earth into heaven. But as implying a 
mere symbolical anticipation of heaven and a mean- 
ingless manipulation of unconsecrated bread and wine, 
the eschatological interpretation is diametrically op- 
posed to the text and finds not the slightest support m 
the life and character of Christ. 

Concerning the entire matter, see Hehn, Die Einaetzung dea 
Abendmahla ale Beweia filr die Gottheit Chrisli (WOrzburg, 1900); 
Bbrning, Dxe Einaetzung der hi. Buchariaiie in ihrer uraprUng^ 
iidim horm (Munster, lOOl); Koch, Die neuteatamentl. Abend- 
m^abenchte und die neueate Abendmahtaforachung in TUbinger 
Theol. QuartalachHft (1905), pp. 230 sqq.; 8eerero, i>os.46end- 
mahl imNeuen Tcaiament (Berlin, 1905);^also Loors, Abendmahl 
m nealencyklopttdie fur wot. Theol.; Z5tz, Die Ahendmahla- 
frage in ihrer geachichll. Entwickelung (Leipzig, 1904). 

(b) Proof from Tradition. — As for the cogency of 
the argument from tradition, this historical met is of 
decided significance, namely, that the do^ma of the 
Real Presence remained, properly speakmg, unmo- 
lested down to the time of the heretic Berengarius of 
Tours (d. 1088), and so could claim even at that time 
the uninterrupted possession of ten centuries. In the 
course of the dogma’s history there arose in general 
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three great Eucharistic controversies, the first of 
which, Degun by Paschasius Radbertus, in the ninth 
century, scarcely extended beyond the limits of his 
audience and concerned itself solely with the philoso- 
phical question, whether the Eucharistic Body of 
Christ is identical with the natural Body He him in 
Palestine tod now has in heaven. Such a numerical 
identity could well have been denied by Ratramnus, 
Rabanus Maurus, Ratherius, Lanfranc, and others, 
since even nowada 3 rB a true, though accidental, distinc- 
tion between the sacramental and the natural condi- 
tion of Christ’s Body must be rigorously maintained. 
The first occasion for an official procedure on the part 
of the Chiutsh was offered when Berengarius of Tours, 
influenced by the writings of Scotus Eriimena (d. 
about 884), the first opponent of the Real Presence, 
rejected both the latter truth and that of Transubstan- 
tiation. He repaired, however, the public scandal he 
had given by asmcere retractation made in the presence 
of Pope Gregory VII at a synod held in Rome in 1079, 
and died reconciled to the Church. The third and the 
shaipest controversy was that opened by the Refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century, in regard to which it 
must be remarked that Luther was the only one 
among the Reformers who still clung to the old Cath- 
olic doctrine, and, though subjecting it to manifold 
misrepresentations, defended it most tenaciously. He 
was diametrically opposed by Zwingli of Zurich, who, 
as was seen above, r^uced the Eucharist to an empty, 
meaningless symbol. Having gained over to his views 
such friendly contemporary partisans as Carlstadt, 
Bucer, and (Ecolampadius, he later on secured influen- 
tial allies in the Aminians, Mennonites, Socinians, 
and Anglicans, and even to-day the rationalistic con- 
ception of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper does not 
differ substantially from that of the Zwinglians. In 
the meantime, at Geneva, (’alvin was cleverly seeking 
to bring about a compromise between the extremes of 
the Lutheran literal and the Zw'inglian figurative in- 
terpretations, by suggesting instead of the substantial 
presence in one case or the merely symbolical in the 
other, a certain mean, i. e. “ dynamic ”, presence, which 
consists essentially in this, that at the moment of re- 
ception, the efficacy of Christ’s Body and Blood is 
communicated from heaven to the souls of the predes- 
tined and spiritually nourishes them. Thanks to 
Melanchthon^s pernicious and dishonest double-deal- 
ing, this attractive intermediary position of Calvin 
made such an impression even in Lutheran circles that 
it was not until the Formula of Concord in 1577 that 
the ” crypto-Calvinistic venom” was successfully re- 
jected from the body of Lutheran doctrine. The 
Council of Trent met these widely divergent errors of 
the Reformation with the dogmatic definition, that 
the God-man is “truly, really, and substantially” 
present under the appearances of bread and wine, 
purposely intending tnereby to oppose the expression 
vere to Zwin^i’s signum, realUer to CFcolampadius’s 
figura, and easentialiter to Calvin’s virtus (Sess. XIII, 
can. i). And this teaching of the Council of Trent has 
ever been and is now the unwavering position of the 
whole of Catholic Christendom. 

As regards the doctrine of the Fathers, it is not pos- 
sible in the present article to multiply patristic texts, 
which are usually characterized by wonderful beauty 
and clearness. Suffice it to say that, besides the 
Didache (ix, x, xiv), the most ancient Fathers, as 
Ignatius (Ad. Smym., vii; Ad.Ephes., xx: Ad. Philad., 
iv), Justin (ApoL, I, Ixvi), Iremsus (Adv. H»r., IV, 
xvii, 6; IV, xviii, 4; V, ii, 2), Tertullian (De resurrect, 
cam., viii; De pudic.,ix; De orat.^ xix; De bapt., xvi), 
and Cyprian (De orat. dom., xviii; De lapsis, xvi), at- 
test without the slightest shadow of a misunderstand- 
ing what is the faith of the Church, while later patristic 
theology bewis witness to the dogma in terms that ap- 
proach exaggeration, as Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. 
eatech., xxx^i), Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. myst., iv, 
V.— 37 


2 sqq.), and especially the Doctor of the Eucharist, 
Chr^ostom [Horn. Ixxxii (Ixxxiii), in Matt.^ 1 sqq.; 
Horn, xlvi, in Joan., 2 sqq.; Horn, xxiv, in I Cor., 1 
sqq.: Horn, ix, de poenit., 1], to whom may be added 
the Latin Fathers, Hilary (De Trinit., VIII, iv, 13) 
and Ambrose (De myst., viii, 49; ix, 51 so.). Concem- 
ine the Syriac Fathers, see Th. Lamy. “De Syrorum 
fide in re euchari8tic& ” (Louvain, 1859). The position 
held by St. Augustine is at present the subject of a 
^irited controversy, since the adversaries of the 
Church rather confidently maintain that he favoured 
their side of the question m that he was an out-and-out 
“Symbolist”. In the opinion of Loofs (“Dogmen- 
^schichte”, 4th ed., Hallq, 1906, p. 409), St. Augus- 
tine never mves the ” reception of the true Body and 
Blood of Christ” a thought; and this view Ad. Har- 
nack (Dogmengeschichte, 3ra ed., Freiburg, 1897, III, 
148) emphasizes when he declares that St. Augustine 
“undoubtedly was one in this respect with the so- 
called pre-Reformation and with Zwingli”. Against 
this rather hasty conclusion Catholics first of lul ad- 
vance the undoubted fact that Augustine demanded 
that Divine worship should be rendered to the Eucha- 
ristic Flesh (In Ps. xxxiii, enarr., i, 10), and declared 
that at the Last Supper “ Christ held and carried Him- 
self in His own hands” (In Ps. xcviii, n. 9). They 
insist, and rightly so, that it is not fair to separate this 
great Doctor^s teaching concerning the Eucharist from 
nis doctrine of the Hofy Sacrifice, since he clearly and 
unmistakably asserts that the true Body and Blood 
are offered in the Holy Mass. The variety of extreme 
views just mentioned requires that an attempt be 
made at a reasonable and unbiased explanation, whose 
verification is to be sought for and found in the ac- 
knowledged fact that a gradual process of develoi> 
ment took place in the mind of St. Augustine. No 
one will deny that certain expressions occur in Augus- 
tine as forcibly realistic as those of Tertullian and 
Cyprian or of his intimate literary friends, Ambrose, 
Optatus of Mileve, Hilary, and C^hrysostom. On the 
other hand, it is beyond question that, owing to the 
determining influence of Origen and the Platonic 
philosophy, which, as is well known, attached but 
slight value to visible matter and the sensible phe- 
nomena of the world, Augustine did not refer what 
was properly real (res) in the Blessed Sacrament to the 
Flesh of Christ (caro), but transferred it to the quick- 
ening principle (spiritu8)f i. e. to the effects produced 
by a worthy Communion. A logical conseouence of 
this was that he allowed to caro, as the venicle and 
antitype of res, not indeed a mere symbolical worth, 
but at best a transitory, intermediary, and subordinate 
worth (signum), and placed the Fle^ and Blood of 
Christ, present under the appearances (figurce) of 
bread and wine, in too decid^ an opposition to His 
natural, historical Body. Since Augustine was a 
strenuous defender of personal co-operation and effort 
in the work of salvation and an enemy to mere me- 
chanical activity and superstitious routme, he omitted 
insisting upon a lively faith in the real personality of 
Jesus in the Eucharist, and called attention to the 
spiritual efficiency of the Flesh of Christ instead. His 
mental vision was fixed, not so much upon the saving 
carOf as upon the apirituSf which alone pressed worth. 
Nevertheless a tumin^point occurred in his life. The 
conflict with Pela^nism and the diligent perusal of 
Chrysostom freed him from the bondage of rlatonism, 
and he thenceforth attached to caro a separate, indi- 
vidual value independent of that of apirituSf ^ing so 
far, in fact, as to maintain too strongly that the Com- 
munion of children was absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion. If, moreover, the reader finds in some of the 
other Fathers difficulties, obscurities, and a certain 
inaccuracy of expression, this may be explained on 
three general gtounds; (1) because of the peace and 
security there is in their possession of the Church’s 
truth, whence resulted a certain want of accuracy in 
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their terminology; (2) because of the strictness with 
which the Discimine of the Secret, expressl^r concerned 
with the Holy Eucharist, was maintained in the East 
until the end of the fifth, in the West down to the 
middle of the sixth, century; (3) because of the prefer- 
ence of many Fathers for the allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture, which was especially in vogue in the 
Alexandrian School (Clement of Alexandria^ Origen, 
Cyril), but which found a salutary counteipoise in the 
emphasis laid on the literal interpretation by the 
School of Antioch (Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doret). Since, however, the allegorical sense of the 
Alexandrians did not exclude the literal, but rather 
supposed it as a working basis, the reaUstic phrase- 
ology of Clement (Psed., I, vi), of Origen (Contra 
Celsum, VIII, xiii, 32; Horn, ix, in Levit., x), and of 
Cyril (In Matt., xxvi, xxvii; Contra Nestor., IV, 5) 
concerning the Real Presence is readily accounted for. 
(For the solution of patristic difficulties, see Pohle, 
‘*Dogmatik*’, 3rd ed., Paderbom, 1908, III, 209 sqq.) 

The argument from tradition is supplemented and 
completed by the argument from prescription, which 
traces the constant belief in the dogma of the Real 
Presence through the Middle Ages back to the early 
Apostolic Church, and thus proves the anti-Eucharistic 
heresies to have been capricious novelties and violent 
ruptures of the true faith as hande<i down from the 
beginning. Passing over the interval that has elapsed 
since the Reformation, as this period receives its entire 
character from the Council of Trent, we have for the 
time of the Reformation the important testimony of 
Luther (Wider etlichc Rottengeister, 1532) for the fact 
that- the whole of Christendom then believed in the 
Real Presence. And this firm, universal lielief can be 
traced back uninterrupt^clly to Berengarius of Tours 
(d. 1088), in fact — omitting the sole exception of 
Sootus Eriugena — to Paschasius Radbertus (831). 
On these grounds, therefore, we may proudly main- 
tain that the Church has been in legitimate possession 
of this dogma for fully eleven centuries. When Photius 
started the Greek Schism in 869, he took over to his 
Church the inalienable treasure of the Catholic Eu- 
charist, a treasure which the Greeks, in the negotia- 
tions for reunion at Lyons in 1274 and at Florence in 
1439, could show to be still intact, and which they 
vigorously defended in the schismatical Synod of Jeru- 
salem (1672) against the sordid machinations of the 
Calvinistic-minded Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (1629). From this it follows conclusively that 
the Catholic dogma must be much older than the 
Eastern Schism under Photius. In fact, even the Nes- 
torians and Monophysites, who broke away from 
Rome in the fifth century, have, as is evident from 
their literature and liturgical books, preserved their 
faith in the Eucharist as unwaveringly as the Greeks, 
and this in spite of the dogmatic difficulties which, on 
^count of their denial of the hypostatic union, stood 
in the way of a clear and correct notion of the Real 
Presence. Therefore the Catholic dogma is at least as 
old as Nestorianism (431 a. d.). But is it not of even 
greater antiquity? To decide this question one has 
only to examine the oldest Liturgies of the Mass, 
whose essential elements date back to the time of the 
Apostles (see articles on the various liturgies), to visit 
the Roman Catacombs (see Catacombs, Roman), 
where Christ is shown as present in the Eucharistic 
food under the symbol of a fish (see Eucharist, Early 
Symbols of the), to decipher the famous Inscription 
of Abercius (see Abbrcius, Inscription of) or the 
second century, which, though composed under the 
influence of the Discipline of the Secret, plainly attests 
the faith of that age. And thus the argument from 
prescription carries us back to the dim and distant 
past and thence to the time of the Apostles, who in 
turn could have received their faith in the Real Pres- 
ence from no one but Christ Himself. 

On the arirument from tradition, of. Ernst, Die Lehre dee 
JPaechasius Hadbertue vm der Eucharietie (Freiburg, 1896 ); 
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Euchanetie (Paderbom, 1907); Adam, Die Eucharistielehre dee 
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(2) The Totality of the Real Presence. — In order to 
forestall at the very outset the unworthy notion, that 
in the Eucharist we receive merely the Body and 
merely the Blood of Christ but not Christ in Mis en- 
tirety, the Council of Trent defined the Real Presence 
to be such as to include with Christ's Body and Blood 
His Soul and Divinity as well. A strictly logical con- 
clusion from the words of promise; i^“he that eateth 
me, the same also shall live by me", this Totality of 
Presence was also the constant property of tradition, 
which characterized the partaking of separated parts 
of the Saviour as a sarcophagy (flesh-eating) alto- 
gether derogatory to God. Although the separation 
of the Body, Blood, Soul, and Logos, is, absolutely 
speaking, within the almighty power of God, yet their 
actual insei^arability is firmly established by the dog- 
ma of tiie indissolubility of the hypostatic union of 
C’hrist's Divinity and Humanity. In case the Apos- 
tles had celebrated the Lord's Supper during the in- 
duum mortis (the time during which Christ’s Body was 
in the tomb), when a real separation took place be- 
tween the constitutive elements of Christ, there would 
have been really present in the Sacred Host only the 
bloodless, inanimate Body of Christ as it lay in the 
tomb, and in the C'haiice only the Blood separated from 
His Body and absorbed by the earth as it was shed, 
both the Body and the Blood, however, remaining 
hypostatically united to His Divinity, while His Soul, 
which sojourned in Limbo, would have remained en- 
tirely excluded from the Eucharistic presence. This 
unreal, though not impossible, hypothesis, is well cal- 
culated to throw light upon the essential difference 
designated by the Council of Trent (Sess. XIII, c. iii). 
between the meanings of the words ex vi verborum ana 
per coT^omitarUiam. By virtue of the words of Con- 
secration, or ex vi verborumy that only is made present 
w^hich is expressed by the words of Institution, namely 
the Body and the Blood of Christ. But by reason of a 
natural concomitance {per concomitantiarn)^ there be- 
comes simultaneously present all that which is phys- 
ically inseparable from the parts just named, and 
which must, from a natural connexion with them, 
always be their accompaniment. Now, /the glorified 
Christ, Who *'dieth now no more'' (Rom., vi, 9), has 
an animate Body through whose veins courses His 
life's Blood under the vivifying influence of the soul. 
Consequently, toother with His Body and Blood and 
Soul, His whole Humanity also, and, by virtue of the 
hypostatic union, His Divinity, i. e. Christ whole and 
entire, must be present. Hence Christ is present in 
the sacrament with His Flesh and Blood, Body and 
Soul, Humanity and Divinity. 

^ This general and fundamental principle, which en- 
tirely abstracts from the duality of the species, must, 
nevertheless, be extended to each of the species of 
wad and wine. For we do not receive in the Sacred 
Host one part of Christ and in the Chalice the other, as 
though our reception of the totality depended upon 
our partaking of both forms; on the contrary, under 
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the appearance of bread alone, as well as under the 
appearance of wine alone, we receive Christ whole and 
entire (cf. Council of Trent, Sees. XIII, can. iii). This, 
the only reasonable conception, finds its Scriptural 
verification in the fact, that St. Paul (I Cor., xi, 27, 29) 
attaches the same guilt ** of the body and the bloc^ of 
the Lord*' to the unworthy *'eatmg or drinking", 
understood in a disjunctive sense, as he does to ^'eat- 
ing and drinking", understood in a copulative sense. 
The traditional mundation for this is to be found in the 
testimony of the Fathers and of the Church's liturgy, 
according to which the glorified Saviour can be present 
on our altars only in His totality and integrity, and 
not divided into parts or distorted to the form of a 
monstrosity. \ It follows, therefore, that supreme 
adoration is separately due to the Sacred Host and to 
the consecrated contents of the Chalice. On this last 
truth are based especially the permissibility and in- 
trinsic propriety of Communion only under one ^ind 
for the laity and for priests not celebrating Mass (see 
Communion under Both Kinds). But in particular- 
izing upon the dogma, we are naturally led to the 
further truth, that, at least after the actual division of 
either Species into parts, CJhrist is present in each part 
in His full and entire essence. (If the Sacred Host be 
broken into pieces or if the consecrated Chalice be 
drunk in small quantities, Christ in His entirety is 
present in each particle and in each drop. By the 
restrictive clause, separatione faetd^ the Council of 
Trent (Sess. XIII, can. iii) rightly raised this truth to 
the dignity of a dogma. While from Scripture we 
may only judge it improbable that Christ consecrated 
separately each particle of the bread He had broken, 
we know with certainty, on the other hand, that He 
blessed the entire contents of the Chalice and then 
gave it to His disciples to be partaken of distributively 
(cf. Matt., xxvi, 27 sq.; Mark, xiv, 23). It is only on 
the basis of the Tridentine dogma that we can under- 
stand how Cyril of Jerusalem (("atech. myst. v, n. 21) 
obliged communicants to observe the most scrupulous 
care in conveying the Sacred Host to their mouths, so 
that not even “a crumb, more precious than gold or 
jewels", might fall from their hands to the ground; 
how Csesarius of Arles taught that there is ‘*just as 
much in the small fragment as in the whole " ; how the 
different liturgies assert the abiding integrity of the 
“indivisible l^mb", in spite of the “division of the 
Host"; and, finally, how in actual practice the faith- 
ful partook of the broken particles of the Sacred Host 
ancl drank in common from the same cup. 

While the three foregoing theses contain dogmas of 
faith, there is a fourth proposition which is merely a 
theological conclusion, namely, that even before the 
actual division of the Species, Christ is present wholly 
and entirely in each particle of the still unbroken 
Host and in each drop of the collective contents of the 
Chalice. For were not Christ present in His entire 
Personality in every single particle of the Eucharistic 
Species even before their division took place, we should 
be forced to conclude that it is the process of dividing 
which brings about the Totality of Presence, whereas 
according to the teaching of the Church the operative 
cause of the Real and Total Presence is to be found in 
Transubstantiation alone. No doubt this last conclu- 
sion directs the attention of philosophical and scien- 
tific inquiry to a mode of existence peculiar to the 
Euchanstic Body, which is contrary to the ordinary 
laws of experience. It is, indeed, one of those sublime 
mysteries, concerning which speculative theology at- 
tempts to offer various solutions [see below under (6)J. 

(3) Transybatantiaiicn, — Before proving dogmati- 
cally the fact of the substantial cnange here under 
consideration we must first outline its history and 
nature, (a) The scientific development of the concept 
of Transubstantiation can hardly be said to be a prod- 
uct of the Greeks, who did not get beyond its inore 
general notes; rather, it is the remarkable contribu- 


tion of the Latin theologians, who were stimulated to 
work it out in complete logical form by the three 
Eucharistic controversies mentioned above. The 
term tranaubatantiation seems to have been first used 
by Hildebert of Tours (about 1079). His encouraging 
example was soon followed by other theologians, as 
St^hen of Autun (d. 1139), Gaufred (1188), and Peter 
of Blois (d. about 1200), whereupon several oecumeni- 
cal councils also adopted this significant expression, as 
the Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215), and the 
Council of Lyons (1274), in the profession of faith of 
the Greek Emperor Michael Palseologus. The Council 
of Trent (Sess. XIII, cap. iv : can. ii) not only accepted 
as an inheritance of faith ^ne truth contained in the 
idea, but authoritatively confirmed the “ aptitude of 
the term ** to express most strikingly the legitimately 
developed doctrinal concept. In a closer logical analy- 
sis of Transubstantiation, we find the first and funda- 
mental notion to be that of conversion, which may be 
defined as “ the transition of one thing into another in 
some aspect of being". As is imm^iately evident, 
conversion (converaio) is something more than mere 
change (miUatio), Whereas in mere changes one of 
the two extremes may be expressed negatively, as, 
e. g., in the change of day and night, conversion re- 
quires two positive extremes, which are related to each 
other as thing to thing, and must have, besides, such 
an intimate connexion with each other, that the last 
extreme {terminus ad quern) begins to be only as the 
first {terminus a ^uo) ceases to be, as, e. g., in the con- 
version of water into wine at Cana. A third element is 
usually required, known as the commune tertium, 
which, even after conversion has taken place, either 
physically or at least logically unites one extreme to 
the other; for in every true conversion the following 
condition must be fulfilled: “ What was formerly A, is 
now B." A very important question suggests itself as 
to whether the definition should further postulate the 
previous non-existence of the last extreme, for it 
seems strange that an existing terminus a quo. A, 
should be converted into an already existing terminus 
ad quern, B. If the act of conversion is not to become 
a mere process of substitution, as in sleight-of-hand 
performances, the terminus ad quern must unquestion- 
ably in some maimer newly exist, just as the terminus 
a quo must in some manner really cease to exist. Yet 
as the disappearance of the latter is not attributable to 
annihilation properly so called, so there is no of 
postulating creation, strictly so called, to explain the 
termer’s coming into existence. The idea of conver- 
sion is amply realized if the following condition is ful- 
filled, viz., that a thing which already existed in sub- 
stance, acquires an altogether new and previously 
non-existing mode of being. Thus in the resurrection 
of the dead, the dust of the human bodies will be truly 
converted into the bodies of the risen by their previ- 
ously existing souls, just as at death they hacl been 
truly convert into corpses by the departure of the 
souls. This much as regards the general notion of con- 
version. Transubstantiation, however, is not a con- 
version simply so called, but a substantial conversion 
{converaio aybatarUialia), inasmuch as one thing is 
atantially or essentially converted into another. Thus 
from the concept of Transubstantiation is excluded 
every sort of merely accidental conversion, whether it 
be purely natural (e. g. the metamorphosis of insects) 
or supernatural (e. g. the Transfiguration of Christ on 
Mount Tabor). Finally, Transubstantiation differs 
from every other substantial conversion in this, that 
only the substance is converted into another — the acci- 
dents remaining the same — ^just as would be the case if 
wood were miraculously converted into iron, the sub- 
stance of the iron remaining hidden under the external 
appearance of the wood. 

The application of the foregoing to the Eucharist is 
an easy matter. First of all the notion of conversion 
is verified m the Eucharist, not only in general, but in 
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all its essential details. For we have the two extremes 
of conversion, namely, bread and wine as the termini^ 
a quo, and the Body and Blood of Christ as the term- 
nus ad quern. Furthermore, the intimate connexion 
between the cessation of one extreme and the appear- 
ance of the other seems to be preserved by the fact, 
that both events are the results, not of two independ- 
ent processes, as, e. g. annihilation and creation, but 
of one single act, since, according to the nurpose of the 
Aimi^ty, the substance of the bread ana wine departs 
in qraer to make room for the Body and Blood of 
Christ. Lastly, we ^ve the commune tertium in the 
unchanged appearances of bread and wine, under 
which appearances the pre-existent Chri^ assumes a 
new, sacramental mode of being, and without which 
His Body and Blood could not partaken of by men. 
That the consequence of Transubstantiation, as a con- 
version of the total substance, is the transition of the 
entire substance of the bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ, is the express doctrine of the 
Church (Council of Trent, Sess. XIII, can. ii). Thus 
were condemned as contrary to faith the antiquated 
view of Durandus, that only the substantial form 
(Jorma svbstantialis) of the bread underwent conver- 
sion, while the primary matter (materia prima) re- 
mained. and, especially, Luther’s doctrine of Consub- 
stantiation, i. e. the coexistence of the substance of 
the bread with the true Body of Christ. Thus, too, the 
theory of Impanation advocated by Osiander and cer- 
tain Berengarians, and according to which a hypo- 
static union is supposed to take place between the sub- 
stance of the bread and the God-man (impanatio= 
Dem pania f actus) ^ is authoritatively rejected. So the 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation sets up a 
mighty bulwark around the doma of the Real Pre^ 
ence and constitutes in itself a distinct doctrinal arti- 
cle, which is not involved in that of the Real Presence, 
though the doctrine of the Real Presence is necessarily 
contained in that of Transubstantiation. It was for 
this very reason that Pius VI, in his dogmatic Bull 
‘^Auctorem fidei'* (1794) against the Jansenistic 
pseudo-Synod of Pistoia (1786), protested most vigor- 
ously against suppressing this “scholastic question'’, 
as the synod had advised pastors to do. 

(b) In the mind of the Church, Transubstantiation 
has been so intimately bound up with the Real Pres- 
ence, that both dogfmas have b^n handed down to- 
gether from generation to generation, though we can- 
not entirely ignore a dogmatico-historical development. 
The total conversion of the substance of bread is ex- 
pressed cleartyin the words of Institution: “This is 
my body ”. \ These words form, not a theoretical, but a 
practical proposition, whose essence consists in this, 
that the oDjectiVe identity between subject and predi- 
cate is effected and verified only after the words have 
all been uttered, not unlike the pronouncement of a 
king to a subaltern: “ You are a major ", or, “ You are 
a captain", which would immediately cause the pro- 
motion of the officer to a higher conunand. \When, 
therefore. He Who is All Truth and All Power said of 
the bread: “This is my body", the bread became, 
through the utterance of these words, the Body of 
Christ; consequently, on the completion of the sen- 
tence the substance of bread was no longer present, 
but the Body of Christ under the outward appearance 
of bread. Hence the bread must have bwome the 
Body of Christ, i. e. the former must have been con- 
verted into the latter. The words of Institution were 
at the same time the words of Transubstantiation! 
Indeed the actual manner in which the absence of 
the bread and the presence of the Body of Christ is 
effected, is not read into the words of Institution 
but strictly and exegetically deduced from them. 
The Calvinists, therefore, are perfectly right when 
they reject the Lutheran doctrine of Consubstantia- 
bion as a fiction, with no foundation in Scripture. For 
had Christ intended to assert the coexistence of His 


Body with the substance of the bread, He would not 
have expressed a simple identity between hoc and 
corpus by means of the copula eat, but would have 
resorted to some such expression as: “ This bread con- 
tains my body", or, “In this bread is my body." 
Had He desir^ to constitute bread the sacramental 
receptacle of His Body, He would have had to state 
this expressly, for neither from the nature of the case 
nor according to common parlance can a piece of bread 
1^ made to ingnify the receptacle of a numan body. 
On the other han^ the synecdoche is plain in the case 
of the Chalice: “This is mv blood ", i. e. the contents 
of the Chalice are my blood, and hence no longer wine. 

Regardii^ tradition, the earliest witnesses, as Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian, could hardly have given any partic- 
ular consideration to the genetic relation of the natural 
elements of bread and wine to the Body and Blood of 
Christ, or to the manner in which the former were con- 
verted into the latter; for even Augustine was de- 

{ )rived of a clear conception of Transubstantiation, so 
ong as he was held in the bonds of Platonism. On the 
other hand, complete clearness on the subject had been 
attained by writers as early as Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, 
and Cyril of Alexandria in the East, and by Ambrose 
and the later Latin writers in the West. Eventually 
the West became the classic home of scientific perfec- 
tion in the difficult doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
The claims of the learned work of the Anglican Dr. 
Pusey (The Doctrine of the Real Presence as con- 
tains in the Fathers, Oxford, 1855), who denied the 
cogency of the patristic argument for Transubstantia- 
tion, have been met and thoroughly answered by 
Cardinal Franzelin (De Euchar.^ Rome, 1887, thes. 
xiv). The argument from tradition is strikingly con- 
firmed by the ancient liturgies, whose touching and 
beautiful prayers express the idea of conversion in the 
clearest manner. Many examples may be found in 
Renaudot, “Liturgiae orient." (2nd ed., Frankfort, 
1847); Assemani, “Codex liturg." (13 vols., Rome, 
1749-66); Denzinger, “Ritus Orientalium" (2 vols., 
W\irzburg, 1864). Concerning the Adduction Theory 
of the Scotists and the Production Theory of the 
Thomists, see Pohle, “ Dogmatik " (3rd ed., Paderbom, 
1908), III, 237 sqq. 

(4) Tiie Permanence and Adorableness of the Blessed 
Eucharist . — Since Luther arbitrarily restricted the 
Real Presence to the moment of reception (in usu^ non 
extra)y the Council of Trent (Sess. XIII, can. iv) by a 
special canon emphasized the fact, that immediately 
after the Consecration Christ is truly present and, con- 
sequently, does not make His Presence dependent 
upon the act of eating or drinking. On the contrary. 
He continues His Eucharistic Presence even in the 
consecrated Hosts and Sacred particles that remain on 
the altar or in the ciborium after the distribution of 
Holy Communion. In the deposit of faith the Real 
Presence and the Permanence of Presence are so 
closely allied, that in the mind of the Church both con- 
tinue on as an undivided whole. And ri^tly so ; for 
just as Christ promised His Flesh and Blood as meat 
and drink, i. e. as something permanent (of. Johm vi. 
^ sqq.), so, when He said: “Take ye, and eat. This 
is my body", the Apostles receivea from the hand of 
the Lord His Sacred Body, which was already objec- 
tively present and did not first become so in the act of 
partaking. This non-dependence of the Real Pres- 
ence upon the actual rec^tion is manifested very 
clearly in the case of the Chalice, when Christ said: 
“Drink ye all of this. For [enim] this ia my Blood." 
Here the act of drinking is evidently neither the cause 
nor the conditio sine qmnon for the presence of Christ's 

Much as he disliked it, even Calvin had to acknowl- 
edge the evident force of the argument from tradition 
(Instit. IV, xvii, §39). Not only have the Fathers, 
and among them Chr^stom with special vigour, de- 
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fended in theory the permanence of the Real Presence, 
but the constant practice of the Church has also estab- 
lished its truth. In the early days of the Church the 
faithful frequently carried the Blessed Eucharist with 
them to their homes (cf. Tertullian, ^‘Ad uxor.”, II, 
v; Cyprian, De lapsis”, xxvi) or upon long journeys 
Cimorose, De excessu fratris, I, 43, 46), while the 
deacons were accustomed to take the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to those who did not attend Divine service (cf. 
Justin, Apol., I, n. 67), as well as to the martyrs, the 
incarcerated, and the infirm (cf. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 
VI, xliv). The deacons were also obliged to transfer 
the particles that remained to specially prepared re- 
positories called Pastophoria (cf. Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, VIII, xiii). Furthermore, it was customaiy as 
early as the fourth century to celebrate the Mass of the 
Presanctified (cf. Synod of Luodicea, can. xlix), in 
which were received the Sacred Hosts that had been 
consecrated one or more days previously. In the 
Latin Church the celebration of the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified is nowadays restricted to Good Friday, 
whereas, ever since the Trullan Synod (692), the Greeks 
celebrate it during the whole of Lent, except on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and the feast of the Annunciation (25 
March). A deeper reason for the permanence of 
Presence is found in the fact, that some time elapses 
between the confection and the reception of the sacra- 
ment, i. e. between the ( 'Onsecration and the Commu- 
nion, whereas in the case of the other sacraments both 
the confection and the reception take place at the same 
instant. Baptism, for instance, lasts only as long as 
the baptismal action or ablution with water, and is, 
therefore, a transitory sacrament; on the contrary, the 
Eucharist, and the Llucharist alone, constitutes a ^r- 
manent sacrament (cf. Council of Trent, Sess. XIII, 
cap. iii). The permanence of Presence, however, is 
limited to an interval of time of which the beginning is 
determined by the instant of Consecration and the end 
by the corruption of the Eucharistic Species. If the 
Host has become mouldy or the contents of the Chal- 
ice sour, Christ has discontinued His Presence therein. 
Since in the process of corruption those elementary 
substances return which correspond to the peculiar na^ 
ture of the changed accidents, the law of the indestruc- 
tibility of matter, notwithstanding the miracle of the 
Eucharistic conversion, remains in force without any 
interruption. 

The Adorableness of the Eucharist is the practical 
consequence of its.permanence. According to a well- 
known principle of Christology, the same worship of 
latria {cultus UttricB) as is due to the Triune God is due 
also to the Divine Word, the God-man Christ, and in 
fact, by reason of the hypostatic union, to the Human- 
ity of Christ and its individual component parts, as, 
e. g., His Sacred Heart. Now, identically the same 
Lord Christ is truly present in the Eucharist as is 
present in heaven; consequently He is to be adored in 
the Blessed Sacrament, and just so long as He remains 
present under the appearances of bread and wine, 
namely, froin the moment of Transubstantiation to 
the moment in which the species are decomposed (cf. 
Council of Trent, Sess. XIII, can. vi). 

In the absence of Scriptural proof, the Church finds 
a warrant for, and a propriety in, rendering Divine 
worship to the Blessed Sacrament in the most ancient 
and constant tradition, though of course a distinction 
must be made between the dogmatic principle and the 
varying discipline regarding the outward form of 
worship. While even the East recognized the un- 
changeable principle from the earliest ages, and, in 
fact, as late as the schismatical Synod of Jerusalem in 
1672, the West has furthermore shown an untiring 
activity in establishing and investing with more and 
more solemnity, homage and devotion to the Blessed 
Eucharist. In the early Church, the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament was restricted chiefly to Mass and 
Communion, just as it is to-day among the Orientals 


and the Greeks. Even in his time Cyril of Jerusalem 
insisted just as strongly as did Ambrose and Augus- 
tine on an attitude of adoration and homage during 
Holy Communion (cf. Ambrose, De Sp. Sancto, III, 
ii, 79; Augustine, In Ps. xcviii, n. 9). In the West 
the way was opened to a more and more exalted ven- 
eration of the Blessed Eucharist when the faithful 
were allowed to Communicate even outside of the lit- 
urgical service. After the Berengarian controversy, the 
Blessed Sacrament was in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries elevated for the express purpose of repairing 
by its adoration the blasphemies of heretics and 
strengthening the imperilled faith of Catholics. In 
the thirteenth century were introduced, for the greater 
glorification of the Most Holy, the ‘Hheophoric pro- 
cessions^' (drcumgesUitio)^ and also the feast of Corpus 
Christi, instituted under Urban IV at the solicitation of 
St. Juliana of Lid^. In honour of the feast, sublime 
hymns, such as the ''Pange Lingua" of St. Thomas 
A(|uinas, were composed. ^ In the fourteenth century 
the practice of the Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment arose. The custom of the annual Corpus 
Christi procession was warmly defended and recom- 
mended by the Council of Trent (Sess. XIII, cap. v). 
A new impetus was given to the adoration of the Eu- 
charist through the visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
{yifdUiHo SS» Sacramenti)y introduced by St. Alphon- 
sus Liguori; in later times the numerous orders 
and congregations devoted to Perpetual Adoration, 
the institution in many dioceses of the devotion of 
‘^Perpetual Prayer", the holding of International Eu- 
charistic Congresses, e. g. that of London in Septem- 
ber, 1908, have all contributed to keep alive faith in 
Him W’ho has said: ‘^behold I am witli you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world" (Matt., 
xxviii, 20). 

On this whole matter see Bbllabminb De Evchar., disp. x. 
sect. 3; Bonoardt, Die Bucharistie der Mxttdpunki desGlaubene, 
dee Gotteedteruttee und dee Lebene der Kirrhe (2nd ed,, Paderborn, 
1882); Hoffmann, Die Verehrung und Anbetung dee Sakra» 
mente dee Altare geechichtlich dargeetelU (Kempten. 1897). 

(5) Sfteculative Discussion of the Real Presence , — 
The principal aim of speculative theolo^ with regard 
to the Eucnarist, should be to discuss philosophically, 
and seek a logical solution of, three apparent contra- 
dictions, namely; (a) the continued existence of the 
Eucharistic Species, or the outward appearances of 
bread and wine, without their natural underlying sub- 
ject (accidentia sine subjecto ) ; (b) the spatially uncir- 
cumscribed, spiritual mode of existence of Christ's 
Eucharistic Body (existentia corporis ad modum spirit 
tus); (c) the simultaneous existence of Christ in 
heaven and in many places on earth (mulHlocatio). 

(a) The study of the first problem, viz. whether or 
not the accidents of bread and wine continue their 
existence without their proper substance, must lie 
based upon the clearly established truth of Transub- 
stantiatiun, in consequence of which the entire sub- 
stance of the bread and the entire substance of the 
wine are converted respectively into the Body and 
Blood of Christ in such a way that only the appear- 
ances of bread and wine remain” (Council of Trent, 
Sess. XIII, can. ii; manentibus dumtaxat speciebus 
panis et vini). Accordingly, the continuance of the 
appearances without the substance of bread and wine 
as their connatiuul substratum is just the reverse of 
Transubstantiation. If it be further asked, whether 
these appearances have any subject at all in which 
they inhere, we must answer with St. Thomas Aquinas 
(III, Q. tevii, a. 1), that the idea is to be rejected as 
unb^oming, ^ though the Body of Christ, in addition 
to its own accidents, ^ould also assume those of bread 
and wine. The most that may be said is, that from 
the Eucharistic Body proceeds a miraculous sustain- 
ing power, which supports the appearances bereft of 
their natural substances and preserves them from col- 
lapse. The position of the Church in this regard may 
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be readily determined from the Council of Constance 
(1414-1418). In its eighth session, approved in 1418 
by Martin V, this synod condemned the following arti- 
cles of Wyclif: (1) “Substantia panis materialis et 
similiter substantia vini materialis remanent in Sacra- 
mento altaris’% i. e. the material substance of bread 
and likewise the material substance of wine remain in 
the Sacrament of the Altar; (2) “Accidentia panis 
non manent sine subjecto'*, i. e. the accidents of the 
bread do not remain without a subject. The first of 
these articles contains an open denial of T^ansubstan- 
tiation. The second, so far as the text is concerned, 
might be considered as merely a different wording of 
the first, were it not that the history of the council 
shows that Wyclif had directly opposed the Scholastic 
doctrine of “accidents without a sublet” as absurd 
and even heretical (cf. De Augustinis, De re sacramen- 
tarid, Rome, 1889, II, 673 sqq.). Hence it was the 
intention of the council to condemn the second article, 
not merely as a conclusion of the first, but as a dis- 
tinct and independent proposition; wherefore we may 
gather the Church's teaching on the subject from the 
contradictory proposition: ^^Accidentia panis manent 
sine subjecto' , i. e. the accidents of bread do remain 
without a subject. Such, at least, was the opinion of 
contemporary theologians regarding the matter; and 
the Roman Catechism, referring to the above-men- 
tioned canon of the Council of Trent, tersely explains: 
“The accidents of bread and wine inhere in no sub- 
stance, but continue existing by themselves." This 
being the case, some theologians in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, who inclined toCartesianism, 
as E. Maignan, Drouin, and Vitasse, displayed but 
little theological penetration when they asserted that 
the Eucharistic appearances were optical illusions, 
pliantasmagoria, and make-believe accidents, ascrib- 
ing to Divine omnipotence an immediate influence 
upon the five senses, whereby a mere subjective im- 
pression of what seemed to the accidents of bread 
and wine was created. Since Descartes (d. 1650) 
places the essence of corporeal substance in its actual 
extension and recognizes only modal accidents meta- 
physically united to their substance, it is clear, ac- 
cording to his theory, that together with the conver- 
sion of the substance of bread and wine, the accidents 
must also be converted and thereby made to disap- 
pear. If the eye nevertheless seems to behold bread 
and wine, this is to be attributed to an optical illusion 
alone. But it is clear at first blush, that no doubt can 
be entertained as to the physical reality, or in fact, as 
to the identity of the accidents before and after Tran- 
substantiation. This p^sical, and not merely opti- 
cal, continuance of the Eucharistic accidents was re- 
peatedly insisted upon by the Fathers, and with such 
excessive vigour that the notion of Transubstantiation 
seemed to be in danger. Especially against the Mono- 
physites, who based on the Eucharistic conversion an 
a pari argument in behalf of the supposed conversion 
of the Humanity of Christ into His Divinity, did the 
Fathers retort by concluding from the continuance of 
the unconverted Eucharistic accidents to the uncon- 
verted Human Nature of Christ. Both philosophical 
and theological arguments were also advanced against 
the Cartesians, as, for instance, the infallible testi- 
mony of the senses, the necessity of the commune ter- 
tium to complete the idea of Transubstantiation [see 
above, (3)], the idea of the Sacrament of the Altar as 
the visible sign of Christ’s invisible Body, the physical 
signification of Communion as a real partaking of food 
and drink, the striking expression “ breaking of bread " 
(hactio panis), which supposes the divisible reality of 
the accidents, etc. For all these reasons, theologians 
consider the physical reality of the accidents as an in- 
controvertible truth, which cannot without temerity 
be called in question. 

As regards the philosophical possibility of the acci- 
dents existing without their substance, the older 


school drew a fine distinction betw^n modal and ab« 
solute accidents. By the modal accidents were under- 
stood such as could not, being mere modes, be sepa- 
rated from their substance without involving a meta- 
physical contradiction, e. g. the form and motion of a 
body. Those accidents were designated absolute, 
whose objective reality was adequately distinct from 
the reality of their substance, in such a way that no 
intrinsic repugnance was involved in their separability, 
as, c. g., tne quantity of a body. Aristotle himself 
taught (Metaphys., Vl, 3rd ed. of Bekker, p. 1029, a. 
13), that quantity was not a corporeal substance, but 
only a phenomenon of substance. Modem philoso- 
phy, on the other hand, has endeavoured since the 
time of John Locke, to reject altogether from the 
realm of ideas the concept of substance as something 
imaginary, and to rest satisfied with qualities alone 
as the excitants of sensation, a view of the material 
world which the so-called psychology of association 
and actuality is tryimj to carry out m its various de- 
tails. The Catholic Church does not feel called upon 
to follow up the ephemeral vagaries of these new phi- 
losopliical systems, but bases her doctrine on the ever- 
lasting philosophy of sound reason, which rightly 
distinguishes between the thing in itself and its char- 
acteristic qualities (colour, form, size, etc.). Though 
the “ thing in itself " may ever remain imperceptible to 
the senses and therefore be designated in the language 
of Kant as a noumenon, or in the language of Spencer, 
the Unknowable, yet we cannot escape the necessity 
of seeking beneath the appearances the thing which 
appears, beneath the colour that which is coloured, 
beneath the form that which has form, i. e. the sub- 
stratum or subject which sustains the phenomena. 
The older philosophy designated the appearances by 
the name of accidents, the subject of the appearances, 
by that of substance. It matters little what the terms 
are, provided the things signified by them are rightly 
understood. What is particularly important regard- 
ing material substances and their accidental qualities, 
is the necessity of proceeding cautiously in this discus- 
sion, since in the domain of natural philosophy the 
greatest uncertainty reigns even at the present day 
concerning the nature of matter, one system pulling 
down what another has reared, as is proved in the 
latest theories of atomism and energy, of ions and 
electrons. 

The old theology tried with St. Thomas Aquinas 
(III, Q. Ixxvii) to prove the possibility of absolute ac- 
cidents on the principles of the Aristotelean-Scholastic 
hylomorphism, i. e. the system which teaches that the 
essential constitution of bodies consists in the sub- 
stantial union of materia prima and forma substantialis. 
Some theologians of to-day would seek to come to an 
understanding with modem science, which bases all 
natural processes upon the very fruitful theory of en- 
ergy, by trying with Leibniz to explain the Eucharis- 
tic accidentia sine subjeeto according to the dynamism 
of natural philosophy. Assuming, according to this 
system, a real distinction between force and its mani- 
festations, between energy and its effects, it may be 
seen that under the influence of the First Cause the 
ener^ (substance) necessary for the essence of bread 
is withdrawn by virtue of conversion, while the effects 
of energy (acciaents) in a miraculous manner continue. 
For the rest it may be said, that it is far from the 
Church's intention to restrict the Catholic's investiga- 
tion regarding the doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament 
to any particular view of natural philosophy or even to 
require him to establish its truth on the principles of 
medieval physics; all that the Church demands is, 
that those theories of material substances be rejected 
which not only contradict the teaching of the Church, 
but also are repugnant to experience and sound rea- 
^n, as Pantheism, Hylozoism, Monism, Absolute 
Idealism, Cartesianism, etc. 

(b) The second problem arises from the Totality of 
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Presence, which means that Christ in His entirety is 
present in the whole of the Host and in each smallest 
art thereof, as the spiritual soul is present in the 
uman body [see above, (2)]. The difficulty reaches 
its climax when we consider that there is no question 
here of the Sold or the Divinity of Christ, but of His 
Body, which, with its head, trunk, and members, has 
assumed a mode of existence spiritual and independ- 
ent of space, a mode of existence, indeed, concerning 
which neither experience nor any system of philosophy 
can have the least inkling. That the idea of conver- 
sion of corporeal matter into a spirit can in no wav be 
entertained, is clear from the material substance of the 
Eucharistic Body itself. Even the above-mentioned 
separability of quantity from substance gives us no 
clue to the solution, since according to the best- 
founded opinions not only the substance of Christ’s 
Body, but by His own wise arrangement, its corporeal 
quantitjr, i. e. its full size, with its complete organiza- 
tion of mte^ral members and limbs, is present within 
the diminutive limits of the Host and in each portion 
thereof. Later theologians (as Rossignol, Legrand) 
resorted to the unseemly explanation, accordmg to 
which Christ is present in diminished form and stature, 
a sort of miniature body; while others (as Oswald, 
Fernandez, Casajoana) assumed with no better sense 
of fitness the mutual compenetration of the members 
of Christ’s Body to within the narrow compass of the 
point of a pin. The vagaries of the Cartesians, how- 
ever, went beyond all bounds. Descartes had already, 
in a letter to P. Mesiand (ed. Emery, Paris, 1811), ex- 
pressed the opinion, that the identity of Christ’s Eu- 
charistic with His Heavenlv Body was preserved by 
the identity of His Soul, wnich animated all the Eu- 
charistic Bodies. On this basis, the geometrician 
Varignon suggested a true multiplication of the Eu- 
charistic Bodies upon earth, w'hich were supjwsed to 
be most faithful, though greatly reduced, miniature 
copies of the prototype, the Heavenly Body of Christ. 
Nor does the modem theory of n-aimensions throw 
any light upon the subject ; for the Body of (’hrist is 
not invisible or impalpable to us because it occupies 
the fourth dimension, but because it transcends and is 
wholly independent of space. Such a mode of exist- 
ence, it is clear, does not come within the scope of 
physics and mechanics, but belongs to a higher, super- 
natural order, even as does the Resurrection from the 
sealed tomb, the passing in and out through closed 
doors, the Transfiguration of the future glorified risen 
Body. What explanation may, then, be given of the 
fact? 

The simplest treatment of the subject was that 
offered by the Schoolmen, especially St. Thomas (III, 
Q. Ixxvi, a. 4). They reduced the mode of being to 
the mode of becoming, i. e. they traced back the mode 
of existence peculiar to the Eucharistic Body to the 
Transubstantiation; for a thing has to so ‘*be” as it 
was in becoming”. Since ex m verborum the imme- 
diate result is the presence of the Body of Christ, its 
quantity, present merely per concomitantiamj must fol- 
low the mode of existence peculiar to its substance, 
and, like the latter, must exist without division and 
extension, i. e. entirely in the whole Host and entirely 
in each part thereof. In other words, the Body of 
Christ is present in the sacrament, not after the man- 
ner of “quantity” (per malum gimnlitatis), but of 
“substance” (per modum suhstarUioB). Later Scho- 
lasticism (Bellarmine, Suarez, Billuart, and others) 
tried to improve upon this explanation along other 
lines by distinguishing between internal and external 
quantity. By internal quantity (quantitaa irdema 
aeu in actu pnmo) is understood that entity, by virtue 
of which a corporeal substance merely possesses “ap- 
titudinal extension”, i. e. the “capaDility” of being 
extended in tri-dimensional space. External quan- 
tity, on the other hand (quantitaa externa aeu in actu 
8ecu)ido)t is the same entity, but in so far as it follovrs 


its natural tendency to occupy space and actually ex- 
tends itself in the three dimensions. While aptitu- 
dinal extension or internal quantity is so bound up 
with the essences of bodies tnat its separability from 
them involves a metaphysical contradiction, external 
quantity is, on the other hand, only a natural conse- 
quence and effect, which can be so suspended and 
withheld by the First Cause, that the corporeal sub- 
stance, retaining its internal quantity, does not extend 
itself into space. At all events, however plausibly 
reason may seem to explain the matter, it is neverthe- 
less face to face with a great mystery. 

(c) The third and last question has to do with the 
multilocation of Christ iq heaven and upon thousands 
of altars throughout the world. Since in the natural 
order of events each body is restricted to one position 
in space (unilocatio)^ so that before the law proof of an 
alibi immediately frees a person from the suspicion of 
crime, multilocation without further question belongs 
to the supernatural order. First of all, no intrinsic 
repugnance can be shown in the concept of multiloca- 
tion. For if the objection be raised, that no being can 
exist separated from itself or show forth local dis- 
tances between its various selves, the sophism is read- 
ily detected ; for multilocation does not multiply the 
individual object, but only its external relation to and 
presence in space. Philosophy distingui^es two 
modes of presence in creatures: (1) the circumscrip- 
tive and (2) the definitive. The first, the only mode 
of presence proper to bodies, is that by virtue of 
which an object is confined to a determinate portion of 
space in such wise that its various parts (atoms, mole- 
cules, electrons) also occupy their corresponding posi- 
tions in that space. The second mode of presence, 
that properly belonging to a spiritual being, requires 
the substance of a thing to exist in its entirety in the 
whole of the space, as w^ell as whole and entire in each 
part of that space. The latter is the soul’s mode of 
presence in the human body. The distinction made 
between these two modes of presence is important, in- 
asmuch as in the Eucharist both kinds are found in 
combination. For, in the first place, there is verified a 
cantinuoua definitive multilocation, called also replica- 
tion, w^hich consists in this, that the Body of Christ is 
totally present in each part of the continuous and as 
yet unbroken Host and also totally present throu^out 
the whole Host, just as the human soul is present in 
the body. And precisely this latter analogy from 
nature gives us an insight into the possibility of the 
Eucharistic miracle. Por if, as has been seen above. 
Divine omnipotence can in a supernatural manner 
inipart to a body such a spiritual, unextended, spa- 
tially uncircumscribed mode of presence, which is 
natural to the soul as regards the human body, one 
may well surmise the possibility of Christ’s Eucharis- 
tic Body being present in its entirety in the whole 
Host, and whole and entire in each part thereof. 

There is, moreover, the diacorUinmua multilocation, 
whereby Christ is present not only in one Host, but in 
numberless separate Hosts, whether in the ciborium or 
upon all the altars throughout the world. The intrin- 
sic possibility of discontinuous multilocation seems to 
be oased upon the non-repugnance of continuous 
multilocation. For the chief difficulty of the latter 
appears to be that the same Christ is present in two 
different parts, A and B, of the continuous Host, it 
being immaterial whether we consider the distant 
parts A and B joined by the continuous line AB or not. 
The marvel does not substantially increase, if by rea- 
son of the breaking of the Host, the two parts A and B 
are now completely separated from each other. Nor 
does it matter how gi^t the distance between the 
parts may be. Whether or not the fragments of a 
nost are distant one inch or a thousand miles from one 
another is altogether immaterial in this consideration; 
we need not wonder, then, if Catholics adore their 
Eucharistic Lord at one and the same time in New 
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York, London, and Paris. Finally, mention must 
made of mixed multilocation, since Christ with His 
natural dimensions reigns in neaven, whence he does 
not depart, and at the same time dwells with His Sac- 
ramental Presence in numberless places throughout 
the world. This third case would be in perfwt accord- 
ance with the two foregoing, were we per impossibtle 
permitted to imagine that (Christ were pret^nt under 
the appearances of bread exactly as He is in heaven 
and that He had relinquished His natural mode of ex- 
istence. This, however, would be but one more mar- 
vel of God’s omnipotence. Hence no contradiction is 
noticeable in the fact, that Christ retains His natural 
dimensional relations in heaven and at the same time 
takes up His abode upon the altars of earth. 

There is, furthermore, a fourth kimi of multiloca- 
tion, which, however, has not been realized in the Eu- 
charist, but would be, if Christ’s Body were present in 
its natural mode of existence both in heaven and on 
earth. Such a miracle might be assumed to have 
occurred in the conversion of St. Paul before the gates 
of Damascus, when Christ in person said to him: 
“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? So, too, the 
bilocation of saints, sometimes read of in the pages of 
hagiography, as, e. g.,,iu the case of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, cannot be arbitrarily cast aside as untrust- 
worthy. The Thomists and some later theologians, it 
is true, reject this kind of multilocation as intrinsically 
impossible and declare bilocation to be nothing more 
than an “apparition** without corporeal presence. 
But Cardinal De Lugo is of opinion, and justly so, that 
to deny its possibility might reflect unfavourably 
upon the Eucharistic multilocation itself. If there 
were question of the vagaries of many Nominalists, as, 
e. g., that a bilocated person could be living in Paris 
and at the same time dying in London, hating in Paris 
and at the same time loving in London, the impossi- 
bility would be as plain as day, since an individual, 
remaining such as he is, cannot be the subject of con- 
trary propositions, since they exclude one another. 
The case assumes a different aspect, when wholly ex- 
ternal contrary premositions, relating to position in 
space, are used in reference to the bilocated individual. 
In such a bilocation, which leaves the principle of con- 
tr^iction intact, it would be hard to discover an in- 
trinsic impossibility. 

On the foregoing matter see Wildt, Explanatio mirabiliumf 
auas divina palentva in Euchanatim Sacramento operatur (Bonn, 
1868); Raynaud, Exuvice pants et vini in Opera (Lyons, 1665), 
VI, 419 ^q.; Billuart, De mente Ecclesue area aci^entia 
EucharisticB (Lii?ge, 1714); Sauer, Hxstoria scholasitca de 


rapports avec la Satnte Euchanatie (Louvain, 1861); Cibnfu/:> 
GOB, Vita abscondUa svb apectebua vdata (Rome, 1728); Zeit- 
schrift fUr kathol. Theologie (Innsbruck, 1894), pp. 108 sqq.; 
(1903), pp. 429 sqq.; (1^04). PP- 486 sqq.; Heinhou), /He 
Lehre von der driltchen Gegenwart Chrxstx rVienna, 1893); 
ScHBBBBN, Die Mystenen des Chnatentums (Freiburg, 1898), 
g^eO^sqq.; Pohlb. Dogmatik (3rd ed., Paderborn, 1908), HI, 


II. The Blessed Eucharist as a Sacrament. — 
Since Christ is present under the appearances of bread 
and wine in a sacramental way, the Blessed Eucharist 
is unquestionably a sacrament of the Church. In- 
deed, in the Eucharist the definition of a Christian 
sacrament as “an outward sign of an inward grace 
instituted by Christ** is verified. The investigation 
into the precise nature of the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, whose existence Protestants do not deny, is 
beset with a number of difficulties. Its essence cer- 
tainly does not consist in the Consecration or the Com- 
mumon, the former being merely the sacrificial action 
the latter the reception of the sacrament, and not the 
sacrament itself. The question may eventually be 
reduced to this, whether or not the sacramentality is 
to be sought for in the Eucharistic species or in the 
Body and Blood of Christ hidden beneath them . The 
majority of theologians rightly respond to the query 


by saying, that neither the species themselves nor the 
Body and Blood of Christ by themselves, but the 
union of both factors constitute the moral whole of the 
Sacrament of the Altar. The species undoubtedly 
belong to the essence of the sacrament, since it is by 
means of them, and not by means of the invisible Body 
of (i^hrist, that the Eucharist possesses the outward 
sign of the sacrament. Equally certain is it, that the 
Body and the Blood of Christ belong to the concept of 
the essence, because it is not the mere unsubstantial 
appearances which are given for the food of our souls, 
but Christ concealed beneath the appearances. The 
twofold number of the Eucharistic elements of bread 
and wine does not interfere with the unity of the sacra- 
ment; for the idea of refection embraces both eating 
and drinking, nor do our meals in consequence double 
their number. In the doctrine of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass (see Mass), there is a question of even a 
higher relation, in that the separated species of bread 
and wine also represent the mystical separation of 
(Mst’s Body ana Blood or the unbloody Sacrifice of 
the Eucharistic Lamb. The Sacrament of the Altar 
may be regarded under the same aspects as the other 
sacraments, provided only it be ever kept in view that 
the Eucharist is a permanent sacrament [see above I, 
(4)]. Eve^ sacrament may be considered either in 
itself or with reference to the persons whom it con- 
cerns. Passing over the Institution, which was dis- 
cussed above in connexion with the words of Institu- 
tion, the only essentially important points remaining 
are the outward sign (matter and form) and inward 
grace (effects of Communion), to which may be addeil 
the necessity of Communion tor salvation. In regard 
to the persons concerned, we distinguish between the 
minister of the Eucharist and its recipient or subject. 

(1) The Matter or Eucharistic Elements , — There are 
two Eucharistic elements, bread and wine, which con- 
stitute the remote matter of the Sacrament of the 
Altar, while the proximate matter can be none other 
than the Eucharistic appearances under which the 
Body and Blood of Christ are truly present. 

(a) The first element is wheaten bread ('^nis triti-^ 
ceu8)f without which the “ confection of the Sacrament 
does not take place*’ (Missale Romanum: De defecti- 
bus, §3). Being true bread, the Host must be baked, 
since mere flour is not bread. Since, moreover, the 
bread required is that formed of wheaten flour, not 
every kind of flour is allowed for validity, such, e. g., as 
is ground from rye, oats, barley, Indian com or maize, 
though these are all botanic^ly classified as grs^ 
(frumentum). On the other hand, the different varie- 
ties of wheat (as spelt, amel-com, etc.) are valid, inas- 
much as they can be proved botanically to be ^nuine 
wheat. The necessity of wheaten bread is o^uced 
immediately from the words of Institution: “The 
Lord took bread** (rdy dprov), in connexion with 
which it may be remarked, that in Scripture bread 
(dpTOf)^ without any qualifying addition, always signi- 
fies whiten breaef. No doubt, too, Christ adhered 
imconditionally to the Jewish custom of using only 
wheaten bread in the Passover Supper, and by the 
words, “Do this for a commemoration of me*’, com- 
manded its use for all succeeding times. In addition 
to this, uninterrupted tradition, whether it be the tes- 
timony of the Fathers or the practice of the Church, 
shows wheaten bread to have played such an essential 
part, that even Protestants would be loath to regard 
rye bread or barley bread as a proper element for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Church maintains an easier position in the con- 
trovery respecting the use of fermented or unfer- 
mented bread. By leavened bread (Jermentum^ 
is meant such wheaten bread as requires leaven 
or yeast in its preparation and baking, while un- 
leavened bread {azyma^ dfV/uoF) is formed from a mix- 
ture of wheaten flour and wat^, which has been 
kneaded to dough and then baked. After the Greek 
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Patriarch Michael Cffirularius of Constantinople had 
Boui^t in 1053 to palliate the renewed rupture with 
Rome by means of the controversy concerning un- 
leavened bread, the two Churches, in the Decree of 
Union at Florence, in 1439. came to the unanimous dog- 
matic decision, that the aistinction between leaven^ 
and unleavened bread did not interfere with the con- 
fection of the sacrament, though for just reasons based 
upon the Church’s discipline and practice, the Latins 
were obliged to retain unleavened bread, while the 
Greeks still held on to the use of leavened (cf. Den- 
singer, Enchirid., Freiburg, 1908, no. 692). Since the 
Schismatics had before the Council of Florence enter- 
tained doubts as to the validity of the Latin custom, a 
brief defence of the use of unleavened bread will not 
be out of place here. Pope Leo IX had as early as 
1054 issued a protest against Michael Cffirularius (cL 
Migne, P. L., CXLIII, 775), in which he referred to the 
Scnptural fact, that according to the three Synoptics 
the JLast Supper was celebrated “on the first day of 
the azymes ” and so the custom of the Western Church 
received its solemn sanction from the example of 
Christ Himself. The Jews, moreover, were accus- 
tomed even the day before the fourteenth of Nisan to 
get rid of all the leaven which chanced to be in their 
dwellings, that so they might from that time on par- 
take exclusively of the so-called mazzoth as bread. 
As regards tracfition, it is not for us to settle the dis- 
ute of learned authorities, as to whether or not in the 
rst six or eight centuries the Latins also celebrated 
Mass with leavened bread (Sirmond, Ddllinger, 
Kraus) or have observed the present custom ever since 
the time of the Apostles (Mabillon, Probst). Against 
the Greeks it sumces to call attention to the historical 
fact that in the Orient the Maronites and Armenians 
have used unleavened bread from time immemorial, 
and that according to Origen (In Matt., XII, n. 6) the 
people of the East “sometimes”, therefore not as a 
rule, made use of leavened bread in their Liturgy. 
Besides, there is considerable force in the theological 
argument that the fermenting process with yeast and 
other leaven, does not affect the substance of the 
bread, but merely its quality. The reasons of con- 
gruity advanced by the Greeks in behalf of leavened 
bread, which woula have us consider it as a beautiful 
symbol of the hypostatic union, as well as an attractive 
representation of the savour of this heavenly Food, 
will be most willingly accepted, provided only that 
due consideration be given to the grounds of propriety 
set forth by the Latins with St. Thomas Aquinas (III, 
Q. Ixxiv, a. 4) namely, the example of Christ, the apti- 
tude of unleavened bread to be regarded as a symbol 
of the purity of His Sacred Body, free from all cor- 
ruption of sin, and finally the instruction of St. Paul 
(I Cor., V, 8) to keep the Pasch “not with the leaven 
of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth”. 

(b) The second Eucharistic element required is 
wine of the grape (vinum de mte). Hence are ex- 
cluded as invalid, not only the juices extracted and 
prepared from other fruits (as cider and perry), but 
also the so-called artificial wines, even if their chemical 
constitution is identical with the genuine juice of the 
grape, ibe necessity of wine of the grape is not so 
much the result of tne authoritative decision of the 
Church, as it is presupposed by her (Council of Trent, 
Sees. X.III, cap. iv), and is based upon the example 
and command of Christ, Who at the Last Supper cer- 
tainly converted the natural wine of grapes into His 
Blood. This is deduced partly from the rite of the 
Passover, which required tne head of the family to pa.ss 
around the “cup of benediction” (calix henedidionia) 
containing the wine of grapes, partly, and especially, 
from the express declaration of Christ, that henceforth 
He would not drink of the “fruit of the vine” (geni- 
men vitia). The Catholic Church is aware of no other 
tradition and in this respect she has ever been one with 


the Greeks. The ancient Hydroparastato, or Aqua^- 
rians, who used water instead of wine, were heretics in 
her eyes. The counter-argument of Ad. Hamack 
[“Texte und Untersuchungen”, new series, VII, 2 
(1891), 115 sqq.], that the most ancient of CTiurches 
was indifferent as to the use of wine, and more con- 
cerned with the action of eating and drinking than 
with the elements of bread and wine, loses aU its force 
in view not only of the earliest literature on the sub- 
ject (the Didache, Ignatius, Justin, Irenseus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Hippolytus, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian), but also of non-Catholic and apocryphal 
writings, which bear testimony to the use of bread and 
wine as the only and nec^sary elements of the Blessed 
Sacrament. On the other hand, a very ancient law of 
the Church which, however, has nothing to do with 
the validity of the sacrament, prescribes that a little 
water be added to the wine before the Consecration 
(Deer, pro Armenis: aqua modiciaatma)^ a practice, 
whose legitimacy the Council of Trent (Sess. XXII, 
can. ix) established under pain of anathema. The 
rigour of this law of the Church may be traced to the 
ancient custom of the Romans and Jews, who mixed 
water with the strong southern wines (see Prov., ix, 2), 
to the expression of ralix mixtua found in Justin (Apol., 
I, Ixv), Irenseus (Adv. ha'r., V, ii, 3), and Cyprian (Ep. 
Ixiii, ad Cfecil., n. 13 sq.), and especially to the deep 
symbolical meaning contained in the mingling, inas- 
much as thereby are represented the flowing of blood 
and water from" the side of the Crucified Saviour and 
the intimate union of the faithful with Christ (cf. 
Council of Trent, Sess. XXII, cap. vii). 

In this connexion, see Gibsb, Streitfrnge ither den Oebrauch der 
(MUnster, 1852); Funk, Die Abendmahhelemente bet 
Juattn in Kirchengeaeh. Abkandlungen und Unterauchungen 
^aderborn, 1897), I. 278 sqq.; Scheiwilbr, Die Elemente der 
Euchariatie in den eraten dret Jahrhunderten (Mainz, 1903). 

(2) The Sacramental Form or the Worda of Conaecrch 
tion , — In proceeding to verify the form, which is 
always made up of words, we may start from the in- 
dubitable fact, that Christ did not consecrate by the 
mere fiat of His omnipotence, which found no expres- 
sion in articulate utterance, but by pronouncing the 
words of Institution; “This is my body . . . this is 
my blood”, and that by the addition: “Do this for a 
commemoration of me”. He commanded the Apostles 
to follow His example . W ere the words of Institution 
a mere declarative utterance of the conversion, which 
might have taken place in the “benediction” unan- 
nounced and articulately unexpressed, the Apostles 
and their successors would, according to dirist’s ex- 
ample and mandate, have been obliged to consecrate 
in this mute manner also, a consequence which is alto- 
gether at variance with the deposit of faith. It is 
true, that Pope Innocent III (De Sacro altaris myst.. 
IV, vi) before his elevation to the pontificate did hold 
the opinion, which later theologians branded as “te- 
merarious”, that Christ consecrated without words by 
means of the mere “benediction”. Not many theo- 
logians, however, followed him in this regard, among 
the few being Ambrose Catharinus, Cheffontaines, and 
Hoppe, by far the greater number preferring to stand 
by tne unanimous testimony of the Fathers. Mean- 
while, Innocent III also insisted most urgently that at 
least in the case of the celebrating priest, the words of 
Institution were prescribed as the sacramental form. 
It was, moreover, not until its comparatively recent 
adherence in the seventeenth century to the famous 
“Confessio fidei orthodoxa” of Peter Mogilas (cf. 
Kimmel, “Monum. fidei eccl. orient.”, Jena, 1850, I, 
p. 180), that the Schismatical Greek Church adopted 
the view, according to which the priest does not at all 
consecrate by virtue of the words of Institution, but 
only by means of the Epiklcsis occurring shortly 
after them and expressing in the Oriental Liturgies a 
petition to the Holy Spirit, “that the bread and y-dne 
may be converted into the Body and Blood of Christ”. 
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Were the Greeks justified in maintaining this jjosition, 
the immediate result would be, that the Latins who 
have no such thing as the Epiklesis in their present 
Liturgy, would possess neither the true Sacrifice of the 
Mass nor the Holy Eucharist. Fortunately, however, 
the Greeks can be shown the error of their ways from 
their own writings, since it can be proved, that they 
themselves formerly placed the form of Transubstan- 
tiation in the words of Institution. Not only did such 
renowned Fathers as Justin (Apol., I, Ixvi), Irenajus 
(Adv. hair., V, ii, 3), Gregory of Nyssa fOr. catech., 
XXX vii), Chrysostom (Horn, i, de prod. Juda?, n. 6), 
and John Damascene (De fid. orth., IV, xiii) hold this 
view, but the ancient Greek Liturgies bear testimony 
to it, so that Cardinal Bessarion in 1439 at Florence 
called the attention of his fellow-countrymen to the 
fact, that as soon as the words of Institution have 
been pronounced, supreme homage and adoration are 
due to the Holy Eucharist, even though the famous 
Epiklesis follows some time after. 

The objection that the mere historical recitation of 
the words of Institution taken from the narrative of the 
Last Supper possesses no intrinsic consecratory force, 
would be well founded, did the priest of the Latin 
Church merely intend by means of them to narrate 
some historical event rather than pronounce them 
with the practical purpose of effecting the conversion, 
or if he pronounced them in his own name and person 
instead of the Person of Christ, whose minister and 
instrumental cause he is. Neither of the two sup- 
positions holds in the case of a priest who really in- 
tends to celebrate Mass. Hence, though the Greeks 
may in the best of faith go on erroneously maintaining 
that they consecrate exclusively in their Epiklesis, 
they do, nevertheless, as in the case of the Latins, ac- 
tually consecrate by means of the words of Institution 
contained in their Liturgies, if Christ has instituted 
these words as the words of C’ons^ration and the 
form of the sacrament. We may in fact go a step 
farther and assert, that the words of Institution con- 
stitute the only and wholly adequate form of the Eu- 
charist and that, consequently, the words of the 
Epiklesis possess no inherent consecratory value. The 
contention that the words of the Epiklesis have a 
joint essential value and constitute the partial form of 
the sacrament, was indeed supported by individual 
Latin theologians, as Tout^e, Renaudot, and Lebrun, 
Though this opinion cannot l)e condemned as errone- 
ous in faith, since it allows to the words of Institution 
their essential, though partial, consecratory value, it 
appears nevertheless to be intrinsically repugnant. 
For, since the act of Consecration cannot remain, as it 
were, in a state of suspense, but is completed in an 
instant of time, there arises the dilemma: Either the 
words of Institution alone and, therefore, not the 
Epiklesis, are productive of tlie conversion, or the 
words of the Epiklesis alone have such power and not 
the words of Institution. Of more considerable im- 
portance is the circumstance that the whole question 
came up for discussion in the council for union held at 
Florence in 1439. Pope Eugene IV urged the Greeks 
to come to a unanimous agreement with the Roman 
faith and subscribe to the words of Institution as alone 
constituting the sacramental form, and to drop the 
contention that the words of the Epiklesis also pos- 
sessed a partial consecratory force. But when the 
Greeks, not wdthout foundation, pleaded that a dog- 
matic decision would reflect with shame upon their 
whole ecclesiastical past, the oecumenical synod was 
satisfied with the oral declaration of Cardinal Bessa- 
rion recorded in the minutes of the council for 5 July 
1439 (P. G., CLXI, 491), namely, that the Greeks fol- 
low the universal teaching of the Fathers, especially of 
blessed John Chrysostom, familiarly known to us”, 
according to whom the “ Divine words of Our Re- 
deemer contain the full and entire force of Transub- 
stantiation 


The venerable antiquity of the Oriental Epiklesis, 
its peculiar position in the Canon of the Mass, and its 
interior spiritual unction, oblige the theologian to 
determine its dogmatic vidue and to account for its 
use. Take, for instance, the Epiklesis of the Ethio- 

E ian Liturgy: ‘‘We implore and beseech Thee, 0 
lOrd, to send forth the Holy Spirit and His Power 
upon this Bread and Chalice and convert them into 
the Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” Since 
this prayer always follows after the words of Institu- 
tion nave been pronounced, the theological (question 
arises, as to how it may be made to harmonise with 
the words of Christ, which alone possess the consecra- 
tory power. Two explanations have been suggested, 
which, however, can be merged in one. The first view 
considers the Epiklesis to be a mere declaration of the 
fact, that the conversion has already taken place, and 
that in the conversion just as essential a part is to be 
attributed to the Holy Spirit as Co-Consecrator as in 
the allied mystery of the Incarnation. Since, how- 
ever, because of the brevity of the actual instant of 
conversion, the part taken by the Holy Spirit could 
not be expressed, the Epiklesis takes us bacK in imag- 
ination to the precious moment and regards the Con- 
secration as just about to occur. A similar purely 
psychological retrospective transfer is met with in 
other portions of the Liturgy, as in the Mass for the 
Dead, wherein the Church prays for the departed as 
if tliey were still upon their b^ of agoi^ and could 
still be rescued from the gates of hell. .Thus consid- 
ered, the Epiklesis refers us back to the Consecration 
as the centre about which all the simificance con- 
tained in its words revolves. A second explanation is 
based, not upon the enacted C)onsecration, but upon 
the approaching Communion, in^much as the latter, 
being the effective means of uniting us more closely in 
the organised body of the Church, brings forth in our 
hearts the mystical Christ, as is read in the Roman 
Canon of the Mass: ‘‘ Ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat ”, 
i. e. that it may be made for us the body and blood. 
It was in this purely mystical manner that the Greeks 
themselves explained the meaning of the Epiklesis at 
the Council of Florence (Mansi, Collect. Concil.. XXXI 
106). Yet since much more is contained in tne plain 
words than this true and deep mysticism, it is desirable 
to combine both explanations into one. and so we may 
regard the Epiklesis, both in point ot liturgy and of 
time, as the significant connecting link, placed mid- 
way between the Consecration ana the Communion in 
order to emphasize the part taken by the Holy Spirit 
in the Conseemtion of bread and win^ and. on the 
other hand, with the help of the same Holy Spirit to 
obtain the realization of the true Presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ by their fruitful effects on botn 
priest and people. 

On the Bubject-matter of the foregoing section, see Orsi, De 
invocatione S. SpiiUue in Ltturgxie Grteda et orientalxhua (Milan, 
1731); Hoppe, Z>ie Epikleats der ffriechiaehen und oHentaliachen 
LUurgie (Schafihausen, 1864); Franz, Die euehariatiadie Wand- 
lung und die Epikleae (Whrsburg, 1880); Schbebbn, Myaterien 
dp Chriatentuma (Freiburg, 1898), pp. 449 sqq.; innabrucker 
Zeitachrift fur kathol. Theouigie (1896b pp. 743 sqq.; (1897), pp. 
51 sqq.; Semeria, La Meaaa neUa aua atoria e net auoi aimbolx 
(Rome, 1904), 153 sqq. 

(3) The Effects of the Holy Eucharist-^The doctrine 
of the Church re^rding tne effects or the fruits of 
Holy Communion centres around two ideas: (a) the 
union with Christ by love and (b) the rairitual repast 
of the soul. Both ideas are often verified in one and 
the same effect of Holy Communion. 1 
(a) The first and principal effect of the Holy Eu- 
charist is union with Christ by love (Deer, pro Ar- 
menia: adunatio ad Christum), which union as such 
does not consist in the sacramental reception of the 
Host, but in the spiritual and mystical union with 
Jesus by the theological virtue of love. Christ Him- 
relf designated the idea of Communion as a union by 
love: “He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
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blood, abideth in me, and I in him” (John, vi, 57). 
St. Cjril of Alexandria (Horn, in Joan., IV, xvii) beau- 
tifully represents this mystical union as the fusion of 
our Ming into that of the God-man, as ” when melted 
wax is fused with other wax”. Since the Sacrament 
of Love is not satisfied with an increase of habitual 
love only, but tends especially to fan the flame of 
actual love to an intense ardour, the Holy Eucharist is 
specifically distinguished from the other sacraments, 
and hence it is precisely in this latter effect that 
Suarez recognizes the so-called ” grace of the sacra- 
ment”, which otherwise is so hard to discern. It 
stands to reason that the essence of this union by love 
consists neither in a natural union with Jesus analo- 
gous to that between soul and body, nor in a hypos- 
tatic union of the soul with the Person of the Word, 
nor finally in a pantheistical deification of the com- 
municant, but simply in a moral but wonderful union 
with Christ by the bond of the most ardent charity. 
Hence the chief effect of a worthy Communion is to a 
certain extent a foretaste of heaven, in fact the antici- 
pation and pled^ of our future union with God by 
love in the Beatific Vision. He alone can properly es- 
timate the precious boon which Catholics possess in 
the Holy Eucharist, who knows how to ponder these 
ideas of Holy Communion to their utmost depth. The 
immediate result of this union with Christ by love is 
the bond of charity existing between the faithful 
themselves, as St. Paul says: ^'For we, being many, 
are one bread, one body, all that partake of one 
bread” (I Cor., x, 17). And so the Communion of 
Saints is not merely an ideal union by faith and grace, 
but an eminentlv real union, mysteriously constituted, 
maintained, ancf guaranteed by partaking in common 
of one and the same Christ. 

(b) A second fruit of this union with Christ by love is 
an increase of sanctifying grace in the soul of the 
worthy communicant. Here let it be remarked at the 
outset, that the Holy Eucharist does not per se consti- 
tute a person in the state of grace as do the sacraments 
of the dead (baptism and penance), but presupposes 
such a state. It is, therefore, one of the sacraments of 
the living. It is as impossible for the soul in the state 
of mortal sin to receive this Heavenly Bread with 
profit, as it is for a corpse to assimilate food and drink. 
Hence the Council of Trent (Sess. XIII, can. v), in op- 
position to Luther and Calvin, purposely defined, that 
the ” chief fruit of the Eucharist docs not consist in the 
forgiveness of sins”. For though Christ said of the 
Chalice : This is my blood of the new testament, which 
shall be shed for many unto remission of sins” (Matt., 
xxvi, 28), He had in view an effect of the sacrifice, not 
of the sacrament ; for He did not say that His Blood 
would be drunk unto remission of sins, but shed for 
that purpose. It is for this ve^ reason that St. Paul 
(I Cor., xi, 28) demands that rigorous “self-examina- 
tion”, in order to avoid the heinous offence of being 
guilty of the Body and the Blood of the Ix)rd by “ eat- 
ing and drinking unworthily”, and that the Fathers 
insist upon nothing so energetically as upon a pure and 
innocent conscience. In spite of the principles just 
laid down, the question mi^t be asked, if the Blessed 
Sacrament could not at times per acculens free the 
communicant from mortal sin, if he approached the 
Table of the Lord unconscious of the sinful state of his 
soul. Presupposing what is self-evident, that there is 
question neitner of a conscious sacrilegious Commun- 
ion nor a lack of imperfect contrition Xatiritio)^ which 
would altogether hinder the justifying effect of the 
sacrament, theologians incline to the opinion, that in 
such exceptional cases the Eucharist can restore the 
soul to the state of grace, but all without exception 
deny the possibility of the reviviscence of a sacrile- 
gious or unfruitful Communion after the restoration of 
the souPs proper moral condition has been effected, 
the Eucharist heing different in this respect from the 
sacraments which imprint a character upon the soul 


(baptism, confirmation, and Holy orders). Together 
with the increase of sanctifying grace there is associ- 
ated another effect, namely, a certain spiritual relish 
or delight of soul {delectalio spiritualis). Just as food 
and drink delight and refresh the heart of man, so does 
this “Heavenly Bread containing within itself all 
sweetness” produce in the soul of the devout com- 
municant ineffable bliss, which, however, is not to be 
confounded with an emotional ioy of the soul or with 
sensible sweetness. Although both may occur as the 
result of a special grace, its true nature is manifested in 
a certain cheerful and willing fervour in all that regards 
Christ and His C/hurch, and in the conscious fulfilment 
of the duties of one's state of life, a disposition of soul 
which ^ perfectly compatible with interior desolation 
and spiritual dryness. A good ('ommunion is recog- 
nized less in the transitory sweetness of the emotions 
than in its lasting practical effects on the conduct of 
our daily lives. 

(c) Though Holy Communion does not per ee remit 
mortal sin, it has nevertheless the third effect of “ blot- 
ting out venial sin and preserving the soul from mortal 
sin" (Council of Trent, Sess. XIII, cap. ii). The Holy 
Eucharist is not merely a food, but a medicine as well. 
The destruction of venial sin and of all affection to it, 
is readily understood on the basis of the two central 
ideas mentioned above. Just as material food ban- 
ishes minor bodily weaknesses and preserves man's 

e cal strength from being impaired, so does this 
of our souls remove our lesser spiritual ailments 
and preserve us from spiritual death. As a union 
based upon love, the Holy Eucharist cleanses with its 
purifying flame the smallest stains which adhere to the 
soul, and at the same time serves as an effective prophy- 
lactic against grievous sin. It only remains for us to 
ascertain with clearness the manner in which this pre- 
servative influence against relapse into mortal sin is 
exerted. According to the teaching of the Roman 
Catechism, it is effected by the allaying of concupis- 
cence, which is the chief source of deadly sin, particu- 
larly of impurity. Therefore it is that spiritual 
writers recommend fi^uent Communion as the most 
effective remedy against impurity, since its pow’erful 
influence is felt even after other means have proved un- 
availing (cf. St. Thomas, III, Q. Ixxix, a. 6). Whether 
or not the Holy Eucharist is directly conducive to the 
remission of the temporal punishment due to sin, is 
disputed by St. Thomas (ibid., a. 5), since the Blessed 
Saemment of the Altar was not instituted as a means 
of satisfaction ; it docs, however, produce an indirect 
effect in this regard, which is proportioned to the com- 
municant's love and devotion. The case is different 
as regards the effects of grace in behalf of a third party. 
The pious custom of the faithful of “ offering their Com- 
munion” for relations, friends, and the souls departed, 
is to be considered as possessing unquestionable value, 
in the first place, because an earnest prayer of petition in 
the presence of the Spouse of our souls will readily find 
a hearing, and then, oecause the fruits of Commimion 
as a means of satisfaction for sin may be applied to a 
third person, and especially per modum suffragii to the 
souls m purgatory. 

(d) As a last effect we may mention that the Eu- 
charist is the “ pledge of our glorious resurrection and 
eternal happiness” (Council of Trent, Sess. XIII, cap. 
ii), according to the promise of Christ : “ He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life: 
and I will raise him up on the last day.” Hence the 
chief reason why the ancient Fathers, as Ignatius 
(Ephes., 20), Irenteus (Adv. haer., IV, xviii, 4), and 
Tertullian (De resurr. cam., viii), as well as later pa- 
tristic writers, insisted so strongly upon our future res- 
urrection, was the circumstance that it is the door by 
which we enter upon unending happiness. There can 
be nothing incongruous or improper in the fact that 
the body also shares in this effect of Communion, since 
by its physical contact ^ith the Eucharistic species, 
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and hence (indirectly) with the living Flesh of Christ, 
it acquires a moral right to its future resurrection, 
even as Blessed Mother of God, inasmuch as she 
was the former abode of the Word made flesh, ac- 
quired a moral claim to her own bodily assiunption 
into heaven. Tlie further discussion as to whether 
some “physical quality^* (Contenson) or a “sort of 
germ of immortality^' (Heimbucher) is implanted in 
the body of the communicant, has no sufficient foun- 
dation in the teaching of the Fathers and may, there- 
fore, be dismissed witnout any injury to dogma. 

See Daloairnb, The Holy Communion, ita Philosophy, Theol- 
ogy and Pructxce (Dublin, 1S61, and many later editions); 
Heimbuciikr, Wirkungen der hi. Kommumon (Ratishon, 1884); 
Lohrum , Die eakramentalen Wirkungen der Euehariatie (Mainz, 
1886); Bellamy, Lee effets de la Communion (Pans, IPCjO); 
Radbmachbr, Die tlbematurl. LebctiHortlnvng nach der paultn- 
tachen und johannetachen T’healogxe (Freiburg, 1903), 230 sqq. 

(4) The Necessity o] the Holy Euchanst for Salvation, 
— We distinguish two kinds of necessity, (l)the neces- 
sity of means (necesaitas medii) and (2) the necessity 
of precept {neceaaitaa prfccepti). In the first sense a 
thing or action is necessary because without it a given 
end cannot be attained ; the eye, e. g. is necessaiy for 
vision. The second sort of necessity is that which is 
imposed by the free will of a superior, e. g. the neces- 
sity of fasting. As regards Communion a further dis- 
tinction must be made between infants and adults. It 
is easy to prove that in the case of infants Holy Com- 
munion is not necessary to salvation, either as a means 
or as of precept. Since they have not as yet attained 
to the use of reason, they are free from the obligation 
of positive laws; consequently, the only question is 
whether Communion is, like Baptism, necessary for 
them as a means of salvation. Now the Council of 
Trent under pain of anathema, solemnly rejects such 
a necessity (Sess. XXI, can. iv) and declares that 
the custom of the primitive Church of giving Holy 
Communion to children was not based upon the er- 
roneous belief of its necessity to salvation, but upon 
the circumstances of the times (Sess. XXI, cap. iv). 
Since according to St. Paul's teaching (Rom., viii, 1) 
there is “no condemnation" for those who have been 
baptized, every child that dies in its baptismal inno- 
cence, even without Communion, must ^ straight to 
heaven. This latter position was that usually taken 
by the Fathers, with the exception of St. Augustine, 
who from the universal custom of the Communion of 
children drew the conclusion of its necessity for salva- 
tion (see Communion of Children). On the other 
hand. Communion is prescribed for adults, not only by 
the law of the Church, but also by a Divine command 
(John, vi, 50 sqq.), though for its absolute necessity as 
a means to salvation there is no more evidence than in 
the case of infants. For such a necessity could be es- 
tablished only on the supposition that Communion per 
sc constituted a person in the state of grace or that 
this state could not be preserved without Communion. 
Neither supposition is correct. Not the first, for the 
simple reason that the Blessed Eucharist, being a sac- 
rament of the living, presupposes the state of sanctify- 
ing grace ; not the second, because in case of necessity, 
such as might arise, e. g., in a long sea- voyage, the Eu- 
charistic graces may be supplied by actual graces. It 
is only when viewed in this light that we can under- 
stand how the primitive (hurch, without going coun- 
ter to the Divine command, withheld the Eucharist 
from certain sinners even on their deathbeds. There 
is, however, a moral necessity on the part of adults 
to receive Holy Communion, as a means, for instance, 
of overcoming violent temptation, or as a viaticum 
for persons in danger of death. Eminent divines, 
like Suarez, claim that the Eucharist, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, is at least a relatively and morally 
necessary means to salvation, in the sense that no adiilt 
can long sustain his spiritual, supernatural life who 
neglects on principle to approach Holy Communion. 
This view is supported, not only by the solemn and 


earnest words of Christ, when He promised the Eu- 
charist, and by the very nature of the sacrament as 
the spiritual food and medicine of our souls, but also 
by the fact of the helplessness and perversity of human 
nature and by the daily experience of confessors and 
directors of souls. 

Since Christ has left us no definite precept as to the 
frequency with which He desired us to receive Him in 
Holy Communion, it belongs to the Church to deter- 
mine the Divine command more accurately and pre- 
scribe what the limits of time shall be for the reception 
of the sacrament. In the com’se of centuries the 
Church's discipline in this respect has undergone con- 
siderable change. Whereas the early Christians were 
accustomed to receive at every celebration of the 
Liturgy, which probably was not celebrated daily in 
all places, or were in the habit of Communicating pri- 
vately in their own homes every day of the week, a 
falling-off in the frequency of Communion is noticeable 
since the fourth century. Even in his time Pope 
Fabian (23&-250) made it obligatory to approach the 
Holy Table three times a year, viz, at Christmas, 
Easter, and Pentecost, and this custom was still preva- 
lent in the sixth century [cf. Synod of Agde (506), c. 
xviii]. Although St. Augustine left daily Communion 
to the free choice of the individual, his admonition, in 
force even at the present day, was: Sic vivCy ut qyotidie 
possia sumere (De dono persev., c. xiv), i. e. “So live, 
that you may receive every day." From the tenth to 
the thirteenth century, the practice of going to Com- 
munion more frequently during the year was rather 
rare among the laity and obtained only in cloistered 
communities. St. Bonaventure reluctantly allowed 
the IsLV brothers of his monastery to approach the 
Holy Table weekly, whereas the rule of tne Canons of 
Chrodegang prescribed this practice. When the 
Fourth Council of Lateran (1215), held under Inno- 
cent III. mitigated the former severity of the Church’s 
law to tne extent that all Catholics of both sexes were 
to communicate at least once a year, and this during 
the paschal season, St. Thomas (III, Q. Ixxx, a. 10) 
ascribed this ordinance chiefly to the “ reign of impiety 
and the growing cold of chanty The precept of the 
yearly paschal C/ommunion was solemnly reiterated by 
the Council of Trent (Sess. XIII. can. ix). The mysti- 
cal theologians of the later Middle Ages, as Eckhart, 
Tauler, St. Vincent Ferren Savonarola, and later on 
St, Philip Neri, the Jesuit Order, St. Francis de Sales, 
and St. Alphonsus Liguori were zealous champions of 
frequent Communion; whereas the Jansenists, under 
the leadership of Antoine Amauld (De la fr^quente 
communion, Paris, 1643), strenuously opposed them 
and demanded as a condition for eve^ Communion 
the “most perfect penitential dispositions and the 

E urest love of God". This rigorism was condemned 
y Pope Alexander VIII (7 Dec., 1690) ; the Council of 
Trent (Sess. XIII, cap. viii; Sess. XXII, cap. vi) and 
Innocent XI (12 Feb., 1679) had already emphasized 
the permissibility of even daily Communion. To root 
out the last vestiges of Jansenistic rigorism, Pius X is- 
sued a decree (24 Dec., 1905) wherein he allows and 
recommends daily Commimion to the entire laity and 
requires but two conditions for its permissibility, 
tmmely, the state of grace and a right and pious inten- 
tion. Concerning the non-requirement of the twofold 
species as a means necessary to salvation see Commun- 
ion UNDER BOTH KiNDB. 

See Hom^NN, Geaehit^e der Laienkommunum bia tvm 
(Speyer, 1801): Behringer, Diehl, Kommumon 
t ^ Hetienotvfendigkeil (Ratiabon, 

Sastibn, De frequenti quotidiandgue Communione 
(Rome, 1907). 

(5) The Minister of the Euchariait , — The Eucharist 
being a permanent sacrament, and the collection (con- 
fectio) and reception (atiaceptio) thereof being sepa- 
rated from each other by an interval of time, the minis- 
ter may be and in fact is twofold : (a) the minister of 
consecration and (b) the minister of administration. 
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(a) In the early Christian Era the Peputians, C0II3T- 
idi^» and Montanists attributed priestly powers even 
to women (cf. Epiphanius, De haer*, xlix, 79); and in 
the Middle Ages tne Albigenses and Waldenses ascribed 
the power to consecrate to every layman of upright 
disposition. Against these errors the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) confirmed the ancient Catholic teach- 
ing, that no one but the priest [aacerdoa]^ regularly 
ordained according to the keys of the Church, has the 
power of consecrating this sacrament”. Rejecting 
the hierarchical distinction between the priesthood and 
the laity, Luther later on declared, in accord with his 
idea of a “universal priesthood” (cf. I Peter, ii, 6), 
that eveiy layman was qualified, as the appointed rep- 
resentative of the faithful, to consecrate the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. The Council of Trent opposed 
thisM^eaching of Luther, and not only confirmed anew 
the existence of a “special priesthood” (Sess. XXIII, 
can. i), but authoritatively declared that “Christ or- 
dained the Apostles true priests and commanded them 
as well as other priests to offer His Body and Blood in 
the HoV Sacrifice of the Mass” (Sess. XXII, can. ii). 
By this decision it was also declared that the power of 
consecrating and that of offering the Holy Sacrifice are 
identical. Both ideas are mutually reciprocal. To 
the category of “priests” (sacerdos, Upe6t) belong, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Church, only bishops 
and priests; deacons, subdeacons, and those in minor 
orders are exclude<i from this dignity. 

Scripturally considered, the necessity of a special 
priesthood with the power of validly consecrating is 
derived from the fact that Christ did not address the 
words, “ Do this”, to the whole mass of the laity, but 
exclusively to the Apostles and their successors in the 
priesthood ; hence the latter alone can validly conse- 
crate. It is evident that tradition has understood the 
mandate of Christ in tliis sense and in no other. We 
learn from the writings of Justin, Origen, Cyprian, 
Augustine, and others, as well as from the most an- 
cient Liturgies, that it was always the bishops and 
priests, and they alone, who appeared as the properly 
constituted celebrants of the Eucharistic Mysteries, 
and that the deacons merely acted as assistants in 
these functions, while the faithful participated pas- 
sively therein. When in the fourth century the abuse 
crept in of priests receiving Holy Communion at the 
liands of deacons, the First Council of Nicsea (325) is- 
sued a strict prohibition to the effect, that “ they who 
offer the Holy Sacrifice shall not receive the Body of 
the Lord from the hands of those who have no such 
power of offering”, because such a practice is contrary 
to “rule and custom”. The sect of the Luciferians 
was founded by an apostate deacon named Hilary, and 
possessed neither bishops nor priests; wherefore St. 
Jerome concluded (Dial. adv. Lucifer., n. 21), that for 
want of celebrants they no longer retained the Eu- 
charist. It is clear tliat the Church has always denied 
the laity the power to consecrate. When the Arians 
accused St. Athanasius (d. 373) of sacrilege, because 
supposedly at his bidding the consecrated Chalice had 
been destroyed during the Mass which was being cele- 
brated by a certain Ischares, they had to withdraw 
their charges as wholly untenable when it was proved 
that Ischares liad been invalidly ordained by a pseudo- 
bishop named Colluthos and, therefore, could neither 
vaUd^ consecrate nor offer the Holy Sacrifice. 

(b) The doraatic interest which att^h^ to the 
minister of administration or distribution is not so 
great, for the reason that the Eucharist being a per- 
manent sacrament, any communicant havmg the 

E roper dispositions could receive it validly, whether 
e did so from the hand of a priest, or layman, or 
woman. Hence the question is concerned, not with 
the validity, but with the liceity of administration. In 
this matter the Church alone has the right to decide, 
and her regulations regarding the Communion rite 
may vary according to the circumstances of the times. 


In general it is of Divine right, that the laity should as 
a rule receive only from the consecrated hand of the 
priest (cf. Trent, Sess, XIII, cap. viii). The practice 
of the laity mying themselves Holy Commumon was 
formerW, and is to-day, allowed only in case of neces- 
sity. In ancient Christian times it was customary for 
the faithful to take the Blessed Sacrament to their 
homes and Communicate privately, a practice (Ter- 
tullian. Ad uxor., II, v), to which, even as late as the 
fourth century, St. Basil makes reference (Ep. xciii, ad 
Csesariam). up to the ninth century, it was usual for 
the priest to place the Sacred Host in the right hand of 
the recipient, who kissed it and then transferred it to 
his own mouth; women, from the fourth century on- 
ward, were required in this ceremony to have a cloth 
wrapped about their right hand. The Precious Blood 
was in early times received directly from the Chalice, 
but in Rome the practice, after the eighth century, was 
to receive it through a small tube {^tula ) ; at present 
this is observed only in the pope's Mass. The latter 
method of drinking the Chalice spread to other locali- 
ties, in particular to the Cistercian monasteries, where 
the practice was partially continued into the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Whereas the priest is both by Divine and ecclesias- 
tical right the ordinary dispenser {minister ordinarius) 
of the sacrament, the deacon Is by virtue of his order 
the extraordinary minister {minister extraordinarius)^ 
yet he may not administer the sacrament except ex 
delegatione, i. e. with the pennission of the bishop or 
priest. As has already been mentioned above, the 
deacons were accustomed in the Early Church to take 
the Blessed Sacrament to those who were absent from 
Divine service, as well as to present the Chalice to the 
laity during the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries 
(cf. Cyprian, De lapsis, nn. 17, 25), and this practice was 
observed until Communion under both kinds was dis- 
continued. In St. Thomas's time (III, Q. Ixxxii, a. 3), 
the deacons were allowed to administer only the 
Chalice to the laity, and in case of necessity the sacred 
Host also, at the bidding of the bishop or priest. After 
the (bmmunion of the laity under the species of wine 
had been abolished, the deacon's powers were more 
and more restricted. According to a decision of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites (25 Feb., 1777), still in 
force, the oeacon is to administer Holy Communion 
only in case of necessity and wdth the approval of his 
bishop or his pastor, ((’f. Funk, “Der Kommunion- 
ritus" in his “ Kirchengeschichtl. Abhandlun^n und 
Untersuch ungen", Paderbom, 1897, I, pp. 293 sqq.; 
see also “Theol. praktische Quartalschrift", Linz, 
1906, LIX, 95 sejq.) 

(6) The Redjmnt of the Eucharist . — The two condi- 
tions of objective capacity {capacUaSy aptiiudo) and 
subjective worthiness [dignitas) must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. Only the former is of dogmatic interest, 
while the latter is treated in moral theology (see Com- 
munion and Communion op the Sick). The first 
requisite of aptitude or capacity is that the recipient 
be a “human being", since it was for mankind only 
that Christ instituted this Eucharistic food of souls 
and commanded its reception. This condition ex- 
cludes not only irrational animals, but angels idso; for 
neither possess human souls, which alone can be nour- 
ished by this food unto eternal life. The expression 
“ Bread of Angels " (Ps. Ixxvii, 25) is a mere metaphor, 
which indicates that in the Beatific Vision where He is 
not concealed under the sacramental veils, the angels 
spiritually feast upon the Cfod-man, this same prospect 
being held out to those who shall gloriously rise on the 
Last Day. The second requisite, the immediate de- 
duction from the first, is that the recipient be still in 
the “state of pUgrimage" to the next life {status via- 
<an», since it is only in the present life that man can 
validly Communicate. Exaggerating the Eucharist's 
necessity as a means to salvation, Rosmini advanced 
the untenable opinion that at the moment of death 
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this heavenly food is supplied in the next world to 
children who had just departed this life, and that 
Christ could have given Himself in Holy Communion 
to the holy souls in Limbo, in order to render them 
apt for the vision of God ' *. This evidently impossible 
view, together with other propositions of Rosmini, 
was condemned by Leo XIII (14 Dec., 1887). In the 
fourth centu^ the Synod of Hippo (393) forbade the 
practice of giving Holy Communion to the dead as a 
gross abuse, and assigned as a reason, that '^corpses 
were no longer capable of eating*'. liater synods, as 
those of Auxerre (578) and the Trullan (692), took 
very energetic measures to put a stop to a custom so 
difficult to eradicate. The third requisite, finally, is 
baptism, without which no other sacrament can be 
validly received ; for in its very concept baptism is the 
“spiritual door" to the means of grace contained in 
the Church. A Jew or Mohammedan might, indeed, 
materially receive the Sacred Host, but there could be 
no question in this case of a sacramental reception, 
even though by a perfect act of contrition or of the 
pure love of God he had put himself in the state of 
sanctifying grace. Hence in the Early (church the 
catechumens were strictly excluded from the Eucha- 
rist. (Cf. Schanz, Die Lehre von den hi. Sakramenten 
der Kirche, Freiburg, 1893, sect. 35.) 

The literature on the subject of the Eucharist is very exten- 
sive; hence only the most important works ai'c cited here. 
The special literature on the subject has been indicated in con- 
nexion with the various subdivisions of this article. Concern- 
ing the Eucharistic Sacrifice, see Mass. Conspicuous among 
the Schoolmen are: Albert the Great, De SS Corpora Dtuntm 
Bermmes, ed. , Jacob (Katisbon, 1893); St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Summa theoL, III, QQ. Ixxiii sqq., and OpuftruL xxxvii, ed De 
Maria, vol. Ill, pp. 460 sqq. (CittA di Castell(>, 1886) See also 
the commentators on St. Thomas, e. g. Billuart, Summa S. 
Thomce (ed. Lbquette), VI, 382 sqq. The following are valuable 
even at the present day: Bellarmine, Controvernw de Sacra- 
mento Bvchanatia, ed. FfcvRB (Pans, 1873), VI; Dk Lugo, De 
venerabtli Eucharistux Sacramento, ed. FoiritNiALS (Paris, 1892), 
III and IV; Dupbrron, Travte du aacrement de r Eucharistic 
(Paris, 162()). Among later writers, see Hock, The Chvrch of 
(hir Fathers; Wiseman, Lectures on the Heal Presence (London, 
1842); Bridoett, The Holy Eucharist in Great Britain (London, 
1881 ; new illustrated edition with valuable notes by Thurston, 
London, 1908); Hedley, The Holy Eucharist, in The West- 
minster Library (lx)ndon, 1907); Hirst, On the Origin of the 
Exposition of the BL Sacrament in The Month (1890), pp. 68, 
86-96; Duchesne, Origines du Culle chretien, tr. McClure, 
Christian Worship (see fourth ed. of French original, Paris, 
1908); Salmon, The Ancient Irish Church (Dublin, 1897), con- 
tains good bibliography; Moran, Essays on the Origin, Doc- 
trines and Discipline of the Early Irish Church (Dublin, 1864); 
Warren, The Liturgy and Hitual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 
1881); JouRDAiN, La s. Eucharistic, Somme de Thiologie et Pr^ 
dication eucharxstiques (4 vols.. Pans, 1897); Cappellazzi, 
UEucaristia come sarramento e come sacnficto (Turin, 1898), 
Latin monomphs: Rosbbt, De Euchanstue mystcno (Ratis- 
bon, 1886); Franzblin, De ss. Bucharistue sacramento et sacn- 
ficio (Rome, 1887); Einig, De ss. Eucharisttce mysteno (Trier, 
1888); Gabparri, Tract, canonicus de ss. Eucharisltd (2 vols., 
Paris, 1897); Lahoussb, Tract, D^mcUico-moralts de ss, Eu- 
charistice mysteno (Bruges. 1899). To these may be added the 
numerous textbooks of dogma, as: Billot, De Ecclestas sacra- 
ments (Rome, 1893), I; IIeinrich-Gutberlet, Dogmatische 
TAeolopte (Mainz, 1901), IX; Guir, Die hi. Sdkramente der 
kothd. Kirche (Freiburg, 1902), I; Scheeben-Atzbergbk, 
Han^u^ der kathoL Domnatik (Freiburg, 1901), IV; Pohle, 
Lehrh^ d^ Dogmatik (Paderborn, 1908), III. Much material 
may be had from the following: Carrol and Leclercq, Monu- 
mento Ecdesus liturgica; Smith, Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities; Vacant and Manqbnot, Dictionnaire de theolome 
catholique (Paris, 1903 — ); Schmid in Kirchenlex,, s. v. A^rs- 
sacrament. 

J. Pohle. 

SucliEristy Farly Symbols of the. — Among the 
symbols employed by the Christians of the first ages in 
decorating their tombs, those which relate to the 
Eucharist hold a place of the first importance. The 
monuments of ^eatest consec|uence on which these 
B 3 rmbols are depicted exist, principally, in the subter- 
ranean cemeteries of early Christian Rome, better 
known as the Roman catacombs (see Catacombs 
Roman; Cemetery, Early Roman ChriMian Ceme- 
teries). Their discovery and reopening in the latter 
half of the nineteenth centuiy have thrown great light 
on more or less obscure allusions in early Christian 
literature. In this way Catholic theology now pos- 


sesses supplementary information of appreciable value 
bearing on the belief in, and the manner of celebrat- 
ing, the Eucharist in the sub- Apostolic age. Accord- 
ing' to Wilpert, an expert scholar in this field of Chris- 
tian archsBolojor, the symbolic representations of the 
catacombs w^hich refer to the Eucharist form three 
groups, inspired by three of Christ's miracles, namely 
the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, the banquet ofvthe seven Disciples by the Sea of 
Galilee after the Resurrection, and the miracle of 
Cana. It is to the first two of thei^ miracles, prob- 
ably, that we owe the famous fish symbol, which 
briefly summed up the chief articles of the (Christian 
belief (see Fish, Symbolism of the). -The earliest 
and always the favourite symbol of the Eucharist in 
the monuments was that inspired by the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes; the banquet of 
the seven Disciples appears only in one (second-cen- 
tury) catacomb scene; the miracle of Cana in two, one 
of which is of the early third, the other of the fourth, 
century. 

I. The Miracle of the Multiplication. — On two 
occasions (.'hrist fed with loaves and fishes, miracu- 
lously multiplied, a large concourse of people who had 
followed Him into the desert. On the first of these 
occasions, recorded by all four Evangelists, five 
loaves and two fishes supplied the needs of five thou- 
sand people, while on the second occasion, mentioned 
only by St. Matthew (xv, 32 so.), seven loaves ami a 
“few" fishes more than sufficea for four thousand per- 
sons. In accordance with the practice 'of depicting 
only those features which were necessary to convey 
the meaning of a symbol, the Christian artists of the 
catacombs represented the miraculous multiplication 
as a banquet , in which the guests are seen partaking of 
a repast of loaves and fishes. In frescoes of this cate- 
gory, the source of the artist's inspiration is clearly 
indicate(l by the baskets of fragments on the right and 
left of the banquet scene. 'The number of baskets 
represented is not always historical, this being re- 
garded as a matter of indifference so far as the symbol 
was concerned; six Eucharistic frescoes show each 
seven baskets, but in three others the number is two, 
eight, and twelve, respectively. The number of 
guests in all symbolical repasts of the Eucharist is in- 
variably seven, a peculiarity which Wilpert regards 
as due to the early Christian fondness for the symbol- 
ism of numbers. According to St. Augustine (Tract, 
cxxiii, in Joan.), the number seven represen ten! the 
totality of the Christian world. The most ancient 
representations of the Eucharist in the catacombs is 
the fresco known as the “Fractio Panis", an orna- 
ment of the Capella Grccaf in the cemetery of St. Pris- 
cilla. Wilpert attributes this, with other paintings of 
that chapel, to the early part of the second century, 
and his opinion is generally accepted. The scene 
represents seven persons at table, reclining on a semi- 
circular divan, and is depicted on the w^all above the 
apse of this little underground chapel, consequently in 
close proximity to the place where once stood the 
altar. One of the banaueters is a woman. The place 
of honour, to the right (in cornu dextro), is occupied by 
the “president of the Brethren" (described about 
150-155 by Justin Martyr in his account of the Chris- 
tian worship), i. e. the bishop, or a priest deputed 
in his place for the occasion (Apol.. I, Ixvi). The 
“presiefent " (irpoeirTtbs)^ a venerable, bearded person- 
age is depict^ performing the function described in 
the Acts of the Apostles (ii, 42, 46; xx, 7) as “break- 
ing bread " ; hence the name “ Fractio Panis " xXdirti 
roO dpTov)f appropriately given to the fresco by its 
discoverer, it is to be noted that these words are 
frequently used in the earliest non-inspired Christian 
literature as a synonym for the Eucharist (for the 
texts see Wilpert, Fractio Panis, Freiburg^ 1895). 
The moment represented, therefore, is that immedi- 
ately before the Communion, when the celebrant, then 
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as now, divided the Sacred Host. And, as though to 
exclude all doubt as to the character of his subject, the 
artist added a detail found in no other representation 
of the Eucharist; in front of the celebrant he placed a 
two-handled cup, evidently. the chalice (calix minis- 
terialia) of the second century. Such is the earliest 
representation in Christian art of the offering of the 
Mass. A recent writer re^rds the scene as represent- 
ing the celebration of the Eucharist in connexion with 
the funeral agape on the anniversary of some person 
interred in the chapel. The guests partaking of the 
banquet, in this view, represent the relations of the 
deceasea assisting at an anniversarv Mass {sacrificium 
mo dormitione) for the repose of his soul (Wieland, 
Mensa und Confessio, p. 139). In addition to these 
unique details showing a real celebration of the Mass 
in t^ early' second century, the author of this fresco 
depicted, side by side with the reality, a symbol of the 
Eucharist. In the centre of the table are two plates, 
one containing five loaves, the other two fishes, while 
on the right and left of the divan seven baskets of 
bread are distributed 'symmetrically. 

After the “Fractio Fanis'’ the most remarkable 
frescoes in which the miraculous multiplication is 


fish, somewhat after the manner of a priest holding his 
hands over the chalice before the Consecration. Wil- 
pert’s interpretation of the scene is that the figure with 
extended hands represents Christ performing the mir- 
acle of the multiplication, which act, in the intention of 
the artist, is symbolic of the Consecration. The orans, 
on the other hand, is a symbol of the deceased, who, 
through the reception of Holy Communion, has ob- 
tained eternal happiness: “ He that eateth this bread 
shall live forever ’^{St. John, vi, 59). The representation 
described forms one of a series comprising three 8ul>- 
jects, all relating to the Eucharist. The second of the 
^ries is the usual banquet of seven persons, symboliz- 
ing Communion, while the third depicts Abraham and 
Isaac in the orans attitude. In the symbolism of the 
time Isaac was regarded as a figure of Christ, whence 
the inference that this representation of Abraham’s 
sacrifice was figurative of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 

II. — The Banquet of the Seven Disciples. — 
The repast of the seven Disciples by the Sea of Galilee 
is recorded by the Evangelist St. John (xxi, 9 sqq.). 
St. Peter and his fellow-fishermen, seven altogether, 
after taking the miraculous draught of fishes, drew 
their boats on shore, where they found ‘^hot coals 



Eucharistic Symbol 

End of second century, Sacrament Chapel. Catacomb of St. Callistus 


employed as a symbol of the Eucharist are two in 
the ciwt of Lucina, the most ancient part of the cata- 
comb of St. Callistus. Each consists of a fish and a 
basket of bread on a green field. At first view it 
would seem as though the fishes were represented 
each carrying a basket of bread, in the act of swim- 
ming. A closer examination of the frescoes made by 
Wilpert, however, has shown that the baskets are 
placed very close to, but not on, the fishes, and that 
the suppo^ blue surface is really green. The sub- 
ject, tnerefore, is the miraculous multiplication, the 
green surface representing a field. As a symbol these 
pictures are particularly striking from the introduc- 
tion of two glasses, containing a red substance, into 
the baskets. Evidently the artist in this detail had in 
mind the Eucharistic matter of wine. Consequently, 
the frescoes as a whole conveyed to an onlooker in the 
second century a meaning somewhat as follows: the 
miraculously multiplied bread, together with wine, 
formed the matter of the Eucharist, which, in turn, by a 
still CTeater miracle, bwame the substance of the Body 
and Blood of the Divine Ichthys, Jesus Christ. 

The various Eucharistic banquet scenes of the cata- 
combs appropriately symbolized the reception of Holy 
Communion. In one early instance the artist por- 
trayed, besides a representation of this character, a 
new symbol having special reference to the Consecra- 
tion. This consists of a scene showing two persons be- 
side a tripod, on which are placed a loaf and fish. One 
of the figures is clad in the tunic and pallium reserved 
in early Christian art to persons of sacred character, 
while the other, at the opposite side of the tripod, 
stands in the attitude of an orans. The sacred per- 
sonage holds his hands extended over the loaf and the 


lying, and a fish laid thereon, and bread The risen 
Saviour then invited them to eat, " and none of them . . . 
durst ask him: Who art thou? knowing that it was the 
Lord”. The incident thus recorded was just as ap- 
propriate a symbol of the Eucharist as the miracle of 
the multiplication, and as such it is once depicted in a 
painting of the second century. In this, as in all 
Eucharistic frescoes, the symbol of Communion ap- 
pears in close proximity with a baptismal symbol. 
The banquet scene itself at first view seems in no wise 
different from the category of Eucharistic representa- 
tions already described : seven persons are partaking 
of food, which consists of loaves and fishes. Two de- 
tails, however, differentiate this particular picture 
(Sacrament Chapel A 2, cemetery of Callistus), from 
the symbolic banquets based on the miraculous multi- 
plication. The first of these details is the absence of 
the basket of fragments always present in frescoe.s 
insnired by the latter subject, and the second consists 
in tne fact that the seven banqueters are depicted nude, 
the manner in which fishermen were invariably repre- 
sented in classic art. The author of this fresco, we 
may safely conclude, drew his inspiration from the 
repast by the Sea of Galilee, which he depicted as a 
s^bol of the Eucharist. St. Augustine alludes to 
this symbol when he speaks of the roasted fish ” on 
the hot coals as representing Christ crucified {Piscis 
assus Christus est passusj Tract, cxxiii, in Joan.). 

During the first and second centuries, with the one 
exception noted, the only symbol of the Eucharist 
adopted in Christian art was that inspired by the 
miraculous multiplication. The mode of representing 
the symbol, also, during this period scarcely varied: 
seven guests partake of the symbolic loaves and 
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whn^ bitflketa of bread are distributed at the 
aides* la instance, however, the guests are 
omitted, and only a tripod with loaves and fishes and 
the baskets of br!^ are depicted. This fresco, which 
occupies a lunette of the Sacrament Chapel containing 
the Symbol of the seven Disciples, Wilpert regards as 
a sort of compendium of the two symbols of the 
Consecration and the Communion described above. 
In the third century a new mode of representing the 
favourite Eucharistic symbol was adopted in a num- 
ber of frescoes. This consisted in a scene showing 
Christ performing the miracle of multiplication by 
touching with a rod one of several baskets of bread 
placed before Him. In the loaves, also, incisions, 
sometimes made in the form of a cross, are seen. 
Paintimra of this class were symbols of the Consecra- 
tion. One of them (chamber III in the catacomb of 
St. Domitilla) is of more than ordinary interest. Un- 
fortunately it has suffer^ serious injury at the hands 
of collectors. By the aid of a design made for Bosio, 
Wilpert has been able to reproduce the picture. It 
consists of three scenes. In the centre . Cnrist is per- 
forming the miracle of multiplication with a rod. To 
the right of this He is again represented. His right 
hand raised in the oratorical gesture, while within the 
folds of His pallium five loaves marked with a cross 
are visible. Balancing this figure on the left is the 
Samaritan woman drawing water from the well of 
Jacob. According to tlie general principles undei> 
lying early (Christian art, some relationship was here 
intended between the three groups. Ordinarily the 
Samaritan woman was a symbol of the re/rwerium 
(refreshment) petitioned for in the Memento for the 
Dead at Mass. In the present instance Wilpert re- 
gards it as more probable that she is intended as a 
symbol of the soul in the enjoyment of eternal happi- 
ness; the Eucharist, like the fountain of water (John, 
iv, 14) ** springing up into life everlasting^', being a 

^ of immortality. In the catacomb of St. Callis- 
ere is a fourth painting of the miracle of the 
multiplication which conforms more closely to histori- 
cal narrative than the representations of an earlier 
date; Christ is here depicted with both hands held 
over the loaves and fislies presented to Him by two 
Apostles. It may be added that more than thirty 
frescoes of the miraculous multiplication still exist in 
the Roman catacombs. For an exact and reliable 
reproduction of them see Wilpert, ‘*Le Pitture delle 
catacombe Romane”, Rome, 1903. 

III. — ^The Wedding at Cana. — ^The custom intro- 
duced in the third century of representing the multi- 
plication of the loaves to the exclusion of the fishes is 
thought to have been indirectly instrumental in 
brinpng about a new and beautiful symbol of the 
Eucharist in early Christian painting. Previous to 
this time only two frescoes contained any allusions to 
the Eucharistic wine: the chalice of the “Fractio 
Panis'' and the red substance in the baskets of the 
crypt of Lucina. But the epitomizing of the multi- 
plication symbol by the omission of the fishes (leaving 
only bread, one of the two species required for the 
Eucharist) probably suggested the idea of a special 
symbol for the Eucharistic wine. No more appropri- 
ate symbol for this purpose was to be desired than the 
miracle of Cana (John, ii, 1-11), which was actually 
adopt^. As Christ at the marriage feast changed 
water into wine, so on another occasion He changed 
wine into His blood. Quite apropos in this relation 
is a statement of St. Cyril of Jerusalem to the effect 
that, since the Lord in Cana of Galilee changed water 
into wine, which is akin to blood ", why should it be 
regarded as “incredible that He should have changed 
wme into blood?" (Cat., XXII, 2.) Two frescoes 
representing the miracle of Cana exist in the Roman 
catacomb of Sts. Peter and Marcellinus. The more 
ancient pf these, which dates from the middle of the 
third century, represents four men and three women 


partaking of a repast, before the couch on which 
they are reclining is a table, while on the left a servant 
is carrying a dish to the person occupying the post of 
honour at the right extremity. The servant's hands 
are covered by a cloth. On the right Christ is seen 
touching with a rod one of six water pots that stand 
in front of Him. Taken as a whole, there can scarcely 
be any doubt that here we have a Eucharistic scene, 
with the symbol of wine substituted for the symbol of 
bread. The number of guests is the invariable num- 
ber in Eucharistic representations. 'The servant with 
veiled hands is the bearer of some sacred object (else- 
where St. Peter receiving the Law from Christ hiu his 
hands similarly veiled). Finally, as in all other 
Eucharistic frescoes, the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Communion are brought into close relationship; 
on the right of the scene described is the fountain of 
Moses and on the left a representation of the adminis- 
tration of baptism. In the centre of the vault also a 
veiled orans is an allusion to the effects of Communion 
(a pledge of eternal life). 

'The second fresco of this subject belongs to the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. Here Christ is twice repre- 
sented, once multiplying the loaves, and a second time 
changing water into wine. A banquet scene, which 
has suffered serious injury, occupies the lunette; five 
of the seven participants can still be recognized as 
men. The discovery in 1864 at Alexandria of an 
ancient Christian subterranean cemetery similar in 
some respects to the catacombs of Rome, brought to 
light a fresco in which two Eucharistic symbols of the 
first Christian age are reproduced in a new and striking 
manner. The picture occupies the frieze of the apse 
in a small cemeterial basilica and is, consequently, 
above the place formerly occupied by the altar. The 
stone bench for the clergy in the sanctuary is still in 
place. Three scenes, separated by trees, are repre- 
sented. The central suluect is the miraculous multi- 
plication; Christ, identified by the nimbus, is seated 
on a throne and is in the act of blessing loaves and 
fishes presented by St. Peter and St. Andrew (identi- 
fied by inscriptions). At his feet twelve baskets of 
bread are distributed symmetrically. To the right 
and left of this picture were two banouet scenes. 'The 
former is almost wholly destroyed, out a Greek in- 
scription gives a clue to the subject. This reads: 
“Those partaking of the enlogta of Christ”. EiUogia 
is the term used by St. Paul (I Cor., x, 16) in reference 
to the Eucharist: “the chalice of eulogia [benedic- 
tion] which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ?" The application of this term, 
therefore, to the food set Tbefore the banijueters, 

g nnts to the inference that here was depicted a 
ucharistic scene in which the guests partook of the 
symlxilic loaves and fishes. The scene on the right, 
we learn from inscriptions (“Jesus", “Manr", “^rv- 
ants"), represented the miracle of Cana. 'ITie author 
of this fresco, who w^as well acquainted with the sym- 
bolism of the first centuries, evidently reproduceef (,1) 
the favourite symbol of the Eucharist, i. e. the 
miraculous multiplication of the loaves and ^hes, 
and (2) the later symbol of the Eucharistic wine, in- 
spired by the miracle at the wedding feast. 

Wilpert, Fractio Pania (Freiburg, 1806); Idem, Le ptUun 
Mle catacombe Romane (Freiburg im Br. and Kome, 1008), large 
folio, replay for completeness and trustworthiness all previous 
similar works, e. g. Db Roaai, Oarrucci, etc.; Wi eland, Menea 
und CmfMaio (Munich, 1006); Kraus in keal-Eneylu^die, 
etc. (Freiburjf, 1882), 433-51; MARUcxaii, ElimenU d^archM. 
chrft. (Pans. 1006), I, 201-307, also neRLcdition (1008); Nowth- 
poTE AND Brownlow, Roma (London, 1878), passim; 

Lowrie, MonumerUa of the Early Ch, (New York, lOOf), non- 
Catholic. 

Maurice M. Habsett. 

Eucharistic Oonnessas are gatherings of eccle- 
siastics and laymen for the purpose of celeorating and 
glorifying the Holy Eucharist and of seeking the best 
means to spread its knowledge and love throughout 
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the world. The Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Eucharist is one of the principal dognias of the Cath- 
olic Faith and is therefore of paramount importance 
as the most precious treasure that Christ has left to 
His Church as the centre of Catholic worship and as 
the source of Christian piety. The main advantages 
of these congresses have been in the concentration of 
the thoughts of the faithful upon the mystery of the 
altar, and in making known to them the means by 
which devotion towards the Holy Eucharist may l>e 
promoted and implant-ed in the hearts of the people. 
The promoters of Eucharistic congresses l^elieve that, 
if during recent years devotion to the Holy Eucharist 
has become more widespread, if works of adoration, 
Confmternities of the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
practice of frequent Communion have spread rapidly 
and extensively, it must be ascribed in great part to 
these gatherings. 

The first congress owed its inspiration to Bishop 
Gaston de S4^r, and was held at Lille, France, 21 
June, 1881. The idea at first was merely local and met 
with few adherents, but it grew from year to year with 
an ever-increasing importance. The second gather- 
ing was at Avignon, in 1882, and the third at Li^ge, in 
the following year. When from the 9th to the 13th of 
September, 1885, the fourth con^ss met at Fribourg 
in Switzerland, under the presidency of the famous 
Mgr. Mermilloa, Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, his 
influence and example drew to the platform members 
of the Cantonal Government, officials of the munici- 
pality of Fribourg, officers of the army, judges of the 
courts, while thousands of Catholics from all over 
Europe joined in the formal procession. Toulouse, 
in the South of France, was the place of meeting of the 
fifth congress, from the 20th to the 25th of June, 1886, 
and about 1500 ecclesiastics and 30,000 laymen were 
present at the closing exercises. 

The sixth congi^ met in Paris, 2-6 July, 1888, and 
the great memorial church of the Sacred Head; on 
Monmartre was the centre of the proceedings. Ant- 
werp, in Belgium, entertained the next congress, 15-21 
August, 1890; an immense altar of repose was erected 
in the Place de Meir, and it was estimated that 150,- 
000 persons were gathered about it when Cardinal 
Goossens^ Archbishop of Mechlin, gave the solemn 
Benediction. Bishop Doutreloux of LiSge was then 
president of the Permanent Committee for the Organi- 
zation of Eucharistic Congresses, the body which has 
charge of the details of these meetings. 

Special importance was attached to the eighth con- 
gress, which went to Jerusalem to hold its sessions 
from the 14th to the 21st of May, 1893. Pope Leo 
XIII sent as legate Cardinal Lang^nieux, Arch- 
bishop of Reims. Here the reunion of the Orient 
was advocated, and an adoration of the Blessed S^ra- 
ment was preached on the very spot where tradition 
says the A^ny in the Garden took place. Next year 
the congress was held at Reims, 25-29 July, and the 
different churches of, the East were lar^ly repre- 
sented. A place was ^ven in the deliberations for the 
first time to the study of social questions affecting the 
working classes. Paray-le-Monial, the city of the 
Sacred Heart, 20-24 September, 1897, was the scene 
of the tenth congress; and the eleventh, the best or- 
ganized and most numerously attended of the series, 
met at Brussels, 13-17 July, 1898. Cardinal Lang4- 
nieux was again the pope’s legate at the twelfth con- 
gress which had Lourdes, the city of Eucharistic mir^ 
cles, as its meeting place, 7-11 August, 1899. This 
gathering was notable for the number of priests who 
took part in the procession. When the thirteenth 
congress met at Angers, 4-8 September, 1901 , a special 
section was formed for young men to read and discuss 
papers living reference to such works as young men 
ought to undertake for the promotion of devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist and the solution of social ques- 
tions. Namur, B^gium, 3-7 September, 1902, was 
V.— 38 


chosen as the location for the fourteenth congress, and 
the fifteenth, 20-24 July, 1904, went to AngoulSme 
where the operations of French law forbade the usua 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Pope Pius X having expressed a wish that the 
Eucharistic Congress should be held in Rome, the dele- 
gates inct there, 1-6 June, 1905. He added to the 
solemnity of the evasion by celebrating Mass, at the 
opening of the sessions, by giving a special audience to 
tfie delegates, and by being present at the procession 
that closed the proceedings. It was the dawn of the 
movement that led to his decree, **Tridentina Synodus*’, 
20 December, 1905, advising daily communions. 

Toumai, in Belgium, saw the seventeenth congress, 
15-19 August, 1906; and the next one went to Metz, 
in Lorraine, 7-11 August, 1907. Cardinal Vincenzo 
Vannutelli was the pope's legate, and the German 
Government suspended the law of 1870, forbidding 
processions, in order that the usual solemn procession 
of the Blesj^ Sacrament might be held. Each year 
the congress had become more and more definitely 
international, and at the invitation of Archbishop 
Bourne of Westminster it was decided to hold the 
nine^nth congress in London, the first under the 
auspices of, and among, English-speaking members 
of the Church. 

In addition to these general congresses there had 
also grown up, in all countries where Catholics were 
numerous, local gatherings of the Eucharistic leagues 
which were potent factors in the imread of the devo- 
tion. These were held in France, Germany, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, England, Canada, Australia, and the 
United States. 'The first of these in the United States 
was at St. Louis, in September, 1901 ; the second at 
New York, in 1905; and the third at Pittsburg, in 
1907. The presidents of the Permanent Committee 
of the International Eucharistic Congresses, under 
whose direction all this progress was made were: 
Bishop Gaston de S^gur, of Lille; Archbishop de La 
BouilJerie, titular of Perga and coadjutor of Bor- 
deaux; Archbishop Duquesnay of Cambrai; Cardinal 
Mermillod, Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva; Bishop 
Doutreloux of Lidge, and Bishop Thomas Heylen of 
Namur, Belgium. Af ter each congress this committee 
prepaid and published a volume giving a report of all 
the papers read and the discussions on them in the 
various sections of the meeting, the sermons preached, 
the addresses made at the public meetings, and the 
details of all that transpired. 

As the most representative and important of all the 
congresses, the whole Catholic world was at once in- 
terested in the nineteenth, which was held in London, 
9-13 September, 1908, and regarded as the greatest 
religious triumph of its generation. In an affection- 
ate letter voicing anew his interest in these congresses, 
the pope once more designated Cardinal Vincenzo 
Vannutelli as his legate to attend the sessions. More 
than three hundred and fifty years had elapsed since a 
legate from the pope had b^n seen in England. With 
him were six other cardinals, fourteen archbishops, 
seventy bishops and a host of priests. No such gath- 
ering of ecclesiastics had ever been seen outside of 
Rome in modem times, and English Catholics pre- 
pared to make it locally even more memorable. The 
seeds of " the Second Spring”, one of them aptly said, 
awakened by the tears ana blood of persecution, and 
strengthenea by the prayers of the remnant of the 
faithful in the dreary years of the penal laws, bore 
flower and fruit. 

A distinguished escort met Cardinal Vannutelli 
when he landed at Dover, and an enormous crowd 
assembled to witness the arrival of a papal legate in 
London for the first time in more than three centuries. 
On the next day, 9 September, the congreas was sol- 
emnly opened in the cathedral at Westminster, by the 
legate, supported by Cardinals Gibbons of Baltimore^ 
Logue of Ireland, Sancha y Hervits of Toledo, Ferrari 
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of Milan, Mathieu of France, and Mercier of Belgium. 
Bishops, priests, and laymen from all quarters of the 
globe were about them. The regular sessions began 
on 10 September, Archbishop Amette of Paris cele- 
brating the Mass. Two sectional meetings in English 
and one in French then listened to the papers and dis- 
cussions. In the evening there was a great meeting of 
15,000 people at the Albert Hall, to greet the papal 
le^te, at which meeting resolutions pledging all to 

S romote devotion to the Eucharist and unalterable 
delity to the Holy See were passed. The speakers 
included Archbishops Carr of Melbourne and Bruchesi 
of Montreal. On 11 September Archbishop Van der 
Wetering, of Utrecht, was the celebrant of the Mass, 
and the next day Mass was celebrated according to the 
Byzantine Rite by the Very Reverend Arsenius 
Attych, archimandrite of the church of Saint-Julien- 
le-Pauvre of Paris, assisted by several Greek Assump- 
tionist priests from Constantinople. The Mass on 
Sunday, 13 September, celebrated by the napal legate, 
and at which Cardinal GiblDons preached, closed the 
series of splendid ceremonies that marked the con- 
gress.- Vespers followed, and then the solemn pro- 
cession took place. 

It had been intended to carry the Blessed Sacra- 
ment through the streets^ but, owing to a protest and 
public clamour against this, made by the societies com- 
posing the Protestant Alliance, the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, sent a formal request to Archbishop 
Bourne on the part of “ His Majesty’s Governnient' , 
for the abandonment of this pro^amme, and this was 
complied with. The legate, attended by a guard of 
honour headed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
of England, and made up of eleven English noblemen 
and the Duke of Orleans and the Comte d’Eu and 


some members of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
after passing over the route, gave solemn benediction 
from the balcony of the cathedral to the multitude 
below. Telegraphing after the ceremony to Rome, 
Cardinal Vannutelli said to the (cardinal Secretary of 
State: ** The Congress concluded with a great triumph 
to-day when the procession passed through the streets 
of London packed with crowds raising continuous 
cheers for the cardinal lesate and the other cardinals 
and prelates. The Sacred Host was not carried in the 
procession, but I gave a final benediction with the 
Sacrament to the crowd from three open balconies on 
the fagade of the cathedral. Members of the House of 
Lords formed an escort of honour for me. Perfect 
order was kept.” 

The pope sent a special letter to the Archbishop of 
Westminster after the congress concluded, stating 
that, though it was the first of its kind in England, it 
must be looked on as the greatest of all, for its con- 
course of illustrious men, for the weight of its delibera- 
tions, for its display of faith, and for the magnificence 
of its religious functions. He thanked the archbishop 
and all who had taken any part in the proceedings. 
Before it closed the congress decided to have the ses- 
sion of 1909 meet at Cologne, and that of 1910 at 
Montreal. 

Fran<?ois D4sir5, Cardinal Mathieu, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, France^ who liad attended the Congress, was 
stricken with an illness that necessitated an operation 
shortly after his arrival in I^ondon. He died in Lon- 
don from the effects of this on the 25th of October 
following. Another great dignitary of the Church 
who was called to his reward shortly after assisting at 
this memorable congress was Ciriaco Maria, Cardinal 
Sancha y Hervds, Archbishop of Toledo and Patriarch 
of the West Indies, who died at Toledo, 25 February, 
1909, in the seventy-first year of his age. 


Official reports of the several Eucharistic Congresses; S^:gur 
Biog. nottveue de Mgr. de Sfgur (Paris, 1886) ; The Tablet, Catho^ 
lie Times, Catholic Herald (London), files, Oct , Sept., 1908* 
The Cathdlio World (New York, November, 1908); The Rosary 
Maganne (S^eraet, Ohio, Oct., Nov., 1908)* The Messenger 
(New York, Oct., Nov., 1908). Thomas Meehan. 


Eucharistic Test. See Ordeal. 

Eachariu8» Saint, first Bishop of Trier (Treves) in 
the second half of the third century. According to an 
ancient legend, he was one of the seventy-two dis- 
ciples of cTirist, and was sent to Gaul by St. Peter as 
bishop, together with the deacon Valerius and the 
subdeacon Matemus, to preach the Gospel. They 
came to the Rhine and to Elegia (Ehl) in Alsace, 
where Matemus died. His two companions hastened 
back to St. Peter and begged him to restore the dead 
man to life. St. Peter gave his pastoral staff to Eu- 
charius, and, upon being touched with it, Matemus, 
who had been in his grave for forty days, returned to 
life. The Gentiles were then converted in large num- 
bers. After founding many churches the three com- 
panions went to Trier where the work of evangeliza- 
tion progressed so rapidly that Eucharius chose that 
city lor his episcopal residence. Among other mira- 
cles related in the legend he raised a dead person to 
life. An angel announced to him his approaching 
death and .pointed out Valerius as his successor. Eu- 
charius died 8 Dec., having been bishop for twenty- 
five years, and was interred in the church of St. John 
outside trie city. Valerius was bishop for fifteen 
years and was succeeded by Matemus, who had in the 
meantime founded the dioceses of Cologne and Ton- 
gres, being liishop altogether for forty years. The 
staff of St. Peter, with which he had been raised to life, 
was preserved at (Jologne till the end of the tenth cen- 
tury when the upper half was presented to Trier, and 
was afterwards taken to Prague by Emperor Charles I V. 

In the Middle Ages it was believed that the pope 
used no crozier, because St. Peter had sent his 
episcopal staff to St. Eucharius; Innocent III con- 
curs in this opinion (De Sacrif. Missse, I, 62). The 
same instance, however, is related of several other 
alleged disciples of St. Peter, and more recent criti- 
cism interprets the staff as the distinctive mark of an 
envoy, especially of a missionary. Missionaries in 
subsequent centuries, e. g. St. Boniface, were occa- 
sionally called ambassadors of St. Peter, the pope who 
sent them being the successor of Peter. Moreover, 
in medieval times the foundation of a diocese was 
often referred to as early a date as possible, in order 
thereby to increase its reputation, perhaps also its 
rights. Thus Paris gloriea in Dionysius Areopagita 
as its first bishop; similarly ancient origins were 
claimed by other Frankish dioceses. In tune, espe- 
cially through the ravages of the Normans, the more 
reliable earlier accounts were lost. When at a later 
period the lives of primitive holy founders, e. g. the 
saints^ of ancient Trier, came to be written anew, the 
gaps in tradition were filled out with various com- 
binations and fanciful legends. In this way there 
originated in the monastery of St. Matthias near 
Trier the famous chronicle of Trier (Gesta Treve- 
romm, ed. Waitz in Mon. Germ. Hist.; script., VIII, 
111-174) in which there is a curious mixture of truth 
and error. It contains the account of the life of 
St. Eucharius given above. An amplification thereof, 
containing the lives of the three saints in ques- 
tion, is said to have been written by the monk 
Goldscher or Golscher, who lived in that monastery 
about the year 1130. From the “Gesta” the narra- 
tive passed unchallenged into numerous medieval 
works. More recent criticism has detected many 
contradictions and inaccuracies in these ancient rec- 
ords, and it is almost universally believed at present 
that, with few exceptions, the first (Christian mission- 
aries came to Gaul, to which Trier then belonged, not 
earlier than al)out 250. Following Hontheim, Calmet 
and others, the Bollandists, with Marx, Ltltolf, and 
other historians refer these holy bishops of Trier to a 
period following 250, thoimh not all of them consider 
this as fully established. The feast of St. Eucharius is 
celebrated on 8 Dec. 
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The lives of the three saints may be found in the Acta 8S., 
Jan., II, 917-22 (feast of St. Valerius), and in the Mon. Oer. 
Hiat., Seriptores, VllI, 111-174. See also KsTTBERa, Kirchm- 
Oiuchichie DeuUchlanaet I, 74-82: Hauck. Kirchengeschvckie 
Oeulachlands, 2d ed., 1, 4 sqq.; Marx, Geachichte de» Erzaiifta 
Trier (Trier, 1858), I, 32-60; Bbxsbbl, Geachichte der Trterer 
Kirchen (Trier. 18^), I, 10 sqq. 

Gabriel Meier. 

Eucherius, Saint, Bishop of Lyons, theologian, b. 
in the latter half of the fourth century; d. about 449. 
On the death of his wife he withdrew to the monastery 
of Lfirins, where his sons, Veranius and Salonius, lived, 
and soon afterward to the neighbouring island of 
Lerona (now Sainte-Marguerite), where he devoted 
his time to study and mortification. Desirous of 
joining the anchorites in the deserts of the East, he 
consulted John Cassian, who, in reply, sent him some 
of his ^^Collationes'', describing the daily lives of the 
hermits of the Thebaid. It was at this time that 
Eucherius wrote his beautiful letter ** De laude Eremi ’’ 
to St. Hilary of Arles (c. 428). Though imitating the 
virtues of the Egyptian solitaries, he kept in touch 
with men renowned for learning and piety, e. g. ('as- 
sian, St. Hilary of Arles, St. Ilonoratus, later Bishop 
of Marseilles, and Valerian, to whom he wrote his 
^‘Epistola paraenetica de contemptu mundi*\ The 
fame of Eucherius was soon so widespread in south- 
eastern Gaul, that he was chosen Bishop of Lyons. 
This was probably in 434 ; it is certain, at least that he 
attended the First Council of Orange (441) as Metro- 
politan of Lyons, and that he retained this dignity 
until his death. In addition to the above-mentioned 
letters, Eucherius wrote *'Formularium spirit ualis in- 
telligentia? ad Veranium”, and “ Institutiones ad 
Salonium”, besides many homilies. His works have 
been published both s^arately and among the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. There is no critical edition but 
the text is most accessible in Mime, ** P. L L, 685-894. 
In the same volume (appendix, 893-1214) is to be 
found a long series of works attributed to Eucherius, 
some of doubtful authenticity, others certainly apoc- 
ryphal. 

ALLfeoRE in Rev. de Marseille (Marseilles, 1862), VIII, 277- 
85. 345-58, 409-18; GouiLLOCr), S. Eucher, LCnna, et V^gliae de 
Lyon au aticle (Lyons, 1881); Mellibr, -Dr w/<2 eUcrtpXts 
S. Eucherii LugdunenaiH eptscopt (Lyons, 1877); Rev, dv Lyon- 
nais (Lyons, 1868), CVI, 422-46; Baroknuewer, Patrology, 
tr. StiAHAN (Freiburg-im-Br., St. Louis, 1908), 518-19. 

Leon Clugnet. 

Euchites. See Messalians. 

Euchologion (eOxo^^yiov), the name of one of 
the chief service-books of the Byzantine Church. It 
corresponds more or less to our Missal and Ritual. 
The Euchologion contains first, directions for the dea- 
con at the Hespennon (Vespers), Orthros (Lauds), and 
Liturgy. The priest’s prayers and the deacon’s lit- 
anies tor those two hours follow. Then come the Lit- 
urgies; first, rubrics for the holy Liturgy in general, 
and a long note about the arrangement of the breads 
at the Proskomide. The Liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom is the frame into which the others are fitted. The 
Euchologion contains only the parts of priest and dea- 
con at full length, first for the Chprsostom-liturgy, 
then for those parts of St. Basil's Liturgy that differ 
from it, then for the Presanctified-Litur^, beginning 
with the Hesperinon that always precedes it. After 
the Liturgies follow a collection of sacraments and 
sacramentals with various rules, canons, and bless- 
ings. First the rite of churching the mother after 
child-birth (eCxal els ywaUa Xe^tA), adapted for various 
conditions, then certain ‘‘canons of the Apostles 
and Fathers" about baptism, prayers to be said over 
catechumens, the rite of baptism, followed by the 
washing (dirAXowrtf) of the child, seven days later, 
certain exorcisms of St. Basil and St. John Chrysos- 
tom, and the rite of consecrating chrism (pt^pov) 
on Maundy Thursday. Then follow the ordination ser- 
vices for deacon, pnest, and bishop (there is a second 


rite of ordaining bishops “ according to the exposition 
of the most holy Lord Metrophanes, Metropolitan of 
Nyssa"), the blessing of a hegumenos (abbot) and of 
other superiors of monasteries, a prayer for those who 
bemn to serve in the Church, and the rites for minor 
orders (reader, singer, and subdeacon). 

The ceremonies for receiving novices, clothing 
monks in the mandyas (the “little habit") and in the 
“ great and angelic habit " come next, the appointing 
of a priest to be confessor (wevpATiKhs) and the manner 
of hearing confessions, prayers to be said over persons 
'who take a solemn oath, for those who incur canonical 
punishments, and for those who arc absolved from 
them. Then comes a collection of prayers for various 
necessities. A long hymn to Our Lady for “ forgive- 
ness of sins", written by a monk, Euthymius, follows, 
and we come to the rites of espousal, marriage (called 
the “crowning", from the most striking 

feature of the ceremony), the prayers for taking off 
the crowns eight days later, the rite of second mar- 
riages (called, as by us, “bigamy", diyapla, in which 
the persons are not crowned), and the very long unc- 
tion of the sick (rd dy^ou iXatoi'), performed nor- 
mally by seven priests. Next, blessings for new 
churches and antiminsia (the coi^ioral containing 
relics they use for the Litufgy; it is really a kind of 
portable altar), the ceremony of washing the altar on 
Maundy Thursday, erection of a Stauropegion (exempt 
monastery), the short blessing of waters (dyia<rp6s), 
and the great one (used on the Epiphany) followed by 
a sacramental which consists of bathing (wttttJp) 
afterwards. After one or two more ceremonies, such 
as a curious rite of kneeling {yopi^KXuris, otherwise a 
rare gesture in the Eastern Churches) on the evening of 
Whitsunday, exorcisms, prayers for the sick and dy- 
ing, come the burial services for laymen, monks, 
priests. Then follows a very miscellaneous collection 
of prayers and hymns (marked didtpopoi)^ can- 
ons of penance, against earthouakes, for time of pesti- 
lence, and war, and two address^ to Our Lady. 
More prayers for various occasions end the book. In 
modern Euchologia, however, it is usual to add the 
“Apostles" (the Epistles) and Gospels for the chief 
feasts (these are taken from the two books that con- 
tain the whole collection of liturgical lessons), and 
lastly the arrangement of the court of the oecumenical 
patriarch in choir, with rubrical directions for their 
various duties during the Liturgy. This last chapter 
is found, of course, only in the Orthodox book. 

It will be seen, then, that the Euchologion is the 
handbook for bishops, priests, and deacons. It con- 
tains only the short responses of the choir, who have 
to use their own choir-books (Triodion, Pentekos- 
tarion, Oktoechos, Parakletike, Menologion). The 
Euchologion, in common with all Byzantine service- 
books, suffers from an amazing want of order. One 
discerns a certain fundamental system in the order of 
its chief parts; but the shorter services, blessings, 
pr^ers, hymns, etc. are thrown together pell-mell. 

The first printed edition was published at Venice in 
1526. The Orthodo.x official edition in Gr^k is 
printed (as are all their books) at the Phoenix press 
(rvToypdtpevov 6 at Venice (7th ed., edited by 

Spiridion Zerbos, 1898). There is also an Athenian 
edition and one of Constantinople. The Churches 
that use other liturgical languages have presses (gen- 
erally at the capital of the country, St. Petersburg, 
Bukarest, Jerusalem) for their translations. Pro- 
vost Alexios Maltzew of the Russian Embassy Church 
at Berlin has edited the Euchologion in Old Slavonic 
and German with notes (Vienna, 1861, reprinted at 
Berlin, 1892). Uniats use the Propaganda edition 
and have a compendium (fUKpdp eCxoXdyiop) contain- 
ing only the Liturgies, Apostles and Gospels, bap- 
tism, marriage, unction, and confession (Rome, 1872). 
J. Goar, O.P., edited the Euchologion with very com- 
plete notes, explanations, and illustrations (Eucholo- 
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mon, sive Rituale Grseoorum, 2nd ed., Venice, foL, 
1720) ; this is still the standard work of reference for 
Bysantine rites. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

Sucrates. See Moschus, John. 

Xudttxnonism. See Hedonism. 

Sndes, Jean, Blessed, French missionary and 
founder of the Eudista and of the Congregation of Our 
Lady of Charity; author of the liturgical worship of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary ; b. at Ri, France, 
14 Nov., 1601 : d. at Caen, 19 Aug., 1680. He was a 
brother of the French historian, Francois Eudes 
de M4zeray. At the age of fourteen he took a vow of 
chastity. After brilliant studies with the Jesuits at 
Gaen, he entered the Oratory, 25 March, 1623. His 
masters and models in the spiritual life were Fathers 
de B6rulle and de Condren. He was ordained priest 
20 Dec., 1625, and began his sacerdotal life with he- 
roic labours for the victims of the plague, then ravag- 
ing the country. As a missionary, Father Eudes 
became famous. Since the time of St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, France had probably not seen a greater. He was 
called by Olier ‘Hhe prodigy of his age”. In 1641 he 
founded the (Congregation of Our Lady of Charity of 
the Refuge, to provide a refuge for women of ill-fame 
who wished to do penance. The society was approved 
by Alexander Vll, 2 Jan., 1666. With the approba- 
tion of (Cardinal de Richelieu and a great number of 
others, Father Eudes severed his connexion with the 
Oratory to establish the Society of Jesus and Mary for 
the education of priests and for missionary work. 
This congregation was founded at Caen, 25 March, 
1643, and was considered a most important and urgent 
work (see Eudists). 

Father Eudes, during his long life, preached not less 
than one hundred and ten missions, three at Paris, one 
at Versailles, one at St-Germain-en-Laye, and the 
others in different parts of France. Normandy was 
the principal theatre of his tmostolic labours. In 1674 
he obtained from Clement X six Bulls of indulgences 
for the Confraternities of the Sacred Heart already 
erected or to be erected in the seminaries. He also 
established the Society of the Heart of the Mother 
Most Admirable — which resembles the Third Orders 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic. This society now 
numbers fmin 20, (XK) to 25,(XX) members. Father 
Eudes dedicated the seminary chapels of Caen and 
Coutances to the Sacred Hearts. The feast of the 
Holy Heart of Mary was celebrated for the first time 
in 1648, and that of the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 1672, 
each as a double of the first class with an octave. 
The Mass and Office proper to these were composed by 
Father Eudes, who thus had the honour of preceding 
the Blessed Margaret Mary in establishing the devo- 
tion to the Sacr^ Hearts. For this reason, Pope Leo 
XIII, in proclaiming his virtues heroic in 1903, gave 
him the title of "Author of the Liturmcal Worship of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Holy Heart of Mary”. 
Father Eudes wrote a number of books remarkable for 
elevation of doctrine and simplicity of style. His 
principal works are: — "Le Royaume de J^sus”; "Le 
contrat de Phomme avec Dieu par le Saint Bapt^me”; 
"Le Mtoorial de la vie Eccl^siastique”; *^Le Bon 
Confesseur”; "Le Pr^dicateur Apostolique”* "Le 
Cceur Admirable de la Tr6s Sainte Mbre de Dieu”. 
This last is the first book ever written on the devotion 
to the Sacred Hearts. His virtues were declared 
heroic by Leo XIII, 6 Jan., 1903. The miracles pro- 
posed for his beatification were approved by Pius X 
3 May, 1908, and he was beatified 25 April, 1909. 
Giuvr^ Computes du (1905 — ); Montignt, 


r 1*1* r. ckuurn VAariB;; JOLY, L/e Vm 

pkf€ Eudet (Paris, 1907); Le Doafe, Le Phre Evdea, Premier 
Apdtre deB SacrSa Ccbutb de JSbub et de Mane (Paris. 1870)* Lett 
S(icr6a Caun et le V. P. Eudes (Paris, 1891); Ory, Lea Origines 


de lustre Dame de ChanU (Abbeville, 1891); Nilles, De Ratumi^ 
bus festorum SS. Cordium Jeau et Maria (Innsbruck, 1889). 

Charles Lebrun. 

Eudists, or Society of Jesus and Mary, an eccle- 
siastical society instituted at Caen, France, 25 March, 
1643, by the Venerable Jean Eudes. The principal 
works of the society are the education of ^ests in 
seminaries and the giving of missions, ^e end 
which Father Eudes assigned to his society made him 
decide not to introduce religious vows. He was per- 
suaded that, better than religious, priests, finding in 
the very dignity with which they were invested the 
reason and means of rising to eminent perfection, were 
in a position to inspire young clerics with a high idea 
of the priesthood and of the sanctity which it required. 
He also felt that bishops would not so willingly give 
their seminaries over to priests who were not entirely 
subject to them. Father Eudes shared the opinions 
of Cardinal de B^rulle and Father Olier, who did not 
think it proper to admit religious vows in the orders, 
which they founded. Even St. Vincent de Paul did so 
only after great hesitation and on the condition, rati- 
fied by the sovereign pontiff, that the Priests of the 
Mission should not form a reli^ous order, properly so 
called, but an ecclesiastical society. 

The Society of Jesus and Mary is not, therefore, a 
religious order, but an ecclesiastical body under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the bishops, to aid in the 
formation of the clergy. It is composed of priests, and 
of postulants who are admitted after a probation of 
three years and three months. There are also lay 
brothers employed in temporal affairs, but who do 
not wear the ecclesiastical habit. To develop the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in the members of the society, 
Father Eudes caused to be celebrated every year in 
his seminaries the feast of the Holy Priesthood of 
Jesus Christ and of all Holy Priests and Levites. 
After the feast of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary 
it is one of the principal in the community. The 
solemnity begins on 13 November and is celebrated 
with an octave. It thus serves as a preparation for 
the renewal of the clerical promises on 21 Novem- 
ber, the feast of the Presentation of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. As early as 1649 Father Eudes had prepared an 
()ffice proper to the feast. Some years later the feast 
and office were adopted by the Sulpician Fathers. 
Although not a religious order, the Society of Jesus 
and Mary is subject to discipline which does not dif- 
fer from that of orders with simple vows. The ad- 
ministration is modelled on that of the Oratory to 
which Father Eudes had belonged for twenty years. 
The supreme authority resides m a general assembly 
which names the superior general and which is called, 
at intervals, to control his administration. It alone 
can make permanent laws. In the intervals between 
the general assemblies, the superior general, named 
for life, exercises full authority in matters spiritual 
and temporal. He has the right to name and depose 
local superiors, to fix the personnel of each house, to 
make the annual visit, to admit, and, in case of neces- 
sity, to dismiss, subjects, to accept or to give up 
foundations, and, in general, to mrform, or at least to 
authorize, all important acts. He is aided by assis- 
tants, named by the general assembly, who have a 
deciding vote in temporal affairs, and a consulting 
vote only in other questions. 

During the lifetime of Father Eudes, the society 
founded seminaries at Caen (1643), Coutances (1660), 
Lisieux (1653), Rouen (1658), Evreux (1667). and 
Rennes (1670). These were ail "grand” seminaries; 
Father Eudes never thought of founding any other. 
He admitted, however, besides clerical students, 
priests with newly granted benefices who came for 
further study, those who wished to make retreats, and 
^en lay students who followed the courses of the 
Faculty of Theology. After his death directors were 
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WTOihted for the Seminaries of Valognes, Avranches, 
Dol, Senlis, Blois, Domfront, and S&z. At Rennes, 
Rouen, and some other cities seminaries were con- 
ducted for students of a poorer class who were called 
to exercise the ministiy in county places. These 
were sometimes called *Oittle*' seminaries. The pos- 
tulants were admitted early and made both their pro- 
fane and ecclesiastical studies. During the French 
Revolution, three Eudisti^ Fathers H^ert, Potier, 
and Lefranc, perished at Paris in the massacres of 
September, 1792. The cause of their beatification 
with that of some other victims of September 
has been introduced in Rome. Father Hubert was 
the confessor of King Louis XVI, and shortly before 
his death he made the king promise to consecrate his 
kingdom to the Sacred Heart if ho escaped from his 
enemies. After the Revolution the society had great 
difficulty in establishing itself again, and it was only in 
the second half of the nineteenth centu^ that it began 
to prosper. Too late to take over again the direction 
• of seminaries formerly theirs, the Eudists entered upon 
missionary work ancl secondary education in colleges. 
The ‘‘Law of Associations’* (1906) brought about the 
ruin of the establishments which they had in France. 
Besides the scliolasticates which they have opened in 
Belgium and in Spain, they direct seminaries at Car- 
thagena, at Antioquia, at Pamplona, at Panamd. 
(South America), and at San Domingo, West Indies. 
In Canada they have the Vicariate Apostolic of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, a seminary at Halifax, N. S., a 
college at Church Point, N. S., and at Caraquet, N. B., 
and a number of other establishments less important. 
They number about fifteen establishments and about 
one hundred and twenty priests in Canada. In 
France, where the majority still remains, the Eudists 
continue to preach missions and to take part in vari- 
ous other works. 

Dk Montzev, Phe Eude» et »ort TnBhiuies (Paris, 1869); 
Heimbuchek, u. Kong. d. Kaih A'lrr/tr (Puderborn, 1908), 
111, 449'-52; Bkaunmuller m Kirchenlex.^n. v. 

CHARLiflS Lebrun. 

Eudoda (Eudokia). — ^Elia Eudocia, sometimes 
wrongly call^ Eudoxia, was the wife of Theodosius 
II ; die^ c. 460. Her original name was Athenais, and 
she was the daughter of Jjeontius, one of the last pa- 
gans who taught rhetoric at Athens. Malalas and the 
other Byzantine chroniclers make the most of the 
romantic story of her marriage. Leontius when dying 
left nearly all his property to his two sons. To 
Athenais he l^equeatned only 100 pieces of gold with 
the explanation that she would not need more, since 
‘‘her luck was greater than that of all women”. She 
came to Constantinople to dispute this will, and was 
there seen by Pulcheria, the elder sister of Theodosius 
II, who ruled for him till he should be of age. The 
emperor had already expressed his wish to marry (he 
was just twenty years old); both he and Pulcheria 
were greatly delighted with Athenais. Malalas (op. 
cit., p. enlarges on her beauty. She was in- 
structed in the Christian Faith and baptized by the 
Patriarch Atticus. On 7 June, 421, she married 
Theodosius. At her baptism she had taken the name 
Eudocia. Pulcheria took charge of her education in 
the deportment that was expected of an empress. 
Theodosius and Eudocia had one daughter, Eudoxia, 
who married the Western Ccesar, Valentinian III 
(425-455). It seems that after the wedding a certain 
rivalry began between Pulcheria and Eudocia and 
that this was the beginning of the empress’s troubles. 
In 438 Eudocia made her first pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 
on the way she stopped at Antioch ana made a speech 
with a quotation mm Homer that greatly delighted 
the citizens — so much so that they set up a golden 
statue in her honour. From Jerusalem she brought 
back St. Peter’s chains, of which she sent half to her 
daughter in the West, who gave it to the pope. The 


basilica of St. Peter ad Vincula was built to receive 
this chain (Brev. Rom., 1 Aug., Lect. 4-6). 

In 441 Eudocia fell into di^ace through an unjust 
suspicion of infidelity with ^ulinos, the “ Master of 
the Offices”. Paulinos was murdered and Eudocia 
banished. In 442 she went back to Jerusalem and 
lived there till her death. She became for a time an 
ardent Monophysite. In 453 St. Leo I of Rome 
wrote to convert her. vShe then returned to the 
Catholic Faith and used her influence in Palestine in 
favour of the Council of Chalcedon (451). Theodtv 
sius II died in 450, Pulcheria in 453 ; another dynasty 
under Marcian took the place of the line of Theodosius 
the Great. Eudocia, forgotten by the world, 8[)ent 
her last years in good works and quiet meditation at 
the holy places of Jerusalem. She was buried in the 
church of St. Stephen, built by her outside the north- 
ern gate. Byzantine history offers few so strange or 
picturesque stories as that of the little pagan Athen- 
ian who, after having been mistress of the civilized 
world, ended her days as an ardent mystic, almost a 
nun, by the tomb of (.Tirist. Eudocia wrote much 
poetry. As empress she composed a poem in honour 
of her husband’s victory over the Persians; later at 
Jerusalem she wrote religious verse, namely, a para- 
phrase of a great part of the Bible (warmly praised by 
Photius, Bibliotheca, 183), a life of Christ in Homeric 
hexameters, and three books telling the story of Sts. 
Cyprian and Justina (a legend about a converted 
magician that seems to be one version of the Faust 
story; see Th. Zahn, “CYprian von Antioch ien und 
die deutsche Faustsage”, 1887). The extant frag- 
ments of these poems were edited by A. Ludwich, 
“EudoeiJB Augusta* . . . carminum gra*corum reli- 
quia*” (Leipzig, 1897). See also fragments in P. G., 
LXXXV, 832 sq(|. 

Another Byzantine empress of the same name (d. 
404), like the above often wrongly called Eudoxia, 
daughter of the Frank general Bauto, and wife of 
Emperor Arcadius, was the cause of the first and sec- 
ond exile of St. John Chry 80 stf)m. After the fall of 
the eunuch Eutropius this beautiful but proud and 
avaricious woman dominated Arcadius. Sne was the 
mother of Pulcheria and Theodosius II. The homily 
against her attributed to St. John Chrysostom (P. G., 
LIX, 485) is not genuine. Cf. Tillemont, “Hist, 
des Empereurs” (Paris, 1701), V, 785. 

Mala.l\8, Chronogrf^phia, ed. Dindork (Bonn, 1831): repr. 
in F r/., Xtnqi. 9-790, pp. 353-358; Socrates, H. E., VII, xxi. 
47; Ev^orius, //. E., I, xx-xxii; Wieoand, Eudoxia^ Gemahltn 
des OKtromischm Kaisfrs Theodosius II. (Worms, 1871); Gre- 
GOROVIU8, Athcna)s, Geschichte einer byznntinischen Kaiserin 
(l^ipziK, 1892); Diehl, Athenais in Figures Byzantines (Paris, 
1906, pp. 25-49), I, ii. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

EudoxiaSy a titular see of Galatia Secunda in Asia 
Minor, suft’ragan of Pessinus. Eudoxias is mentioned 
only by llierocles (Syneedemus, 698, 2) and Parthey 
(Notit. episc., I, VITI, IX). Two bishops are known, 
Aquilas in 451 and Menas in 536 (L^uien, Or. christ., 
1, 495). Another is spoken of in the life of St. Theodore 
of Syc:r, about the end of the sixth centuiy. The 
original name of the town is unknown, Eudoxias being 
the name given to it in honour either of the mother or 
of the daughter of Theodosius II. It was perhaps 
Gordion, where Alexander the Great cut the famous 
knot, and stood perhaps at the modern Yiirme, in the 
vilayet of Angora. Others, however, identify Eudoxias 
with Akkilaion, whose site is unknown, and place 
Germe at Yflrme. 

Hamsat, Asia Minor^ 224-226; Andersov in Journal of 
HeUen. Etud%es, XIX, 88; Idem in Annual of the British School 
at Athens, IV, 66. 

S. PftuidEs. 

Eugendus, Saint (Auqendus; Fr. Oyand, Oyan)^ 
fourth Abbot of Condat (Jura), b. about 449, at Izer- 
nore, Ain, Franche-Comt^ ; d. 1 Jan , 51(). at Condat. 
He was instructed in reading and writing by his 
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father, who had become a priest, and at the age of 
seven was given to Sts. Romanus and Lumcinus to be 
educated at Condat, in the French J ura. Thenceforth 
he never left the monastery. He imitated the ex- 
^ple of the above-named saints with such zeal that 
it was difficult to tell which of the two he resembled 
more. Eu^ndus acquired much learning, read the 
Greek and Latin authors, and was well versed in the 
Scriptures. He led a life of great austerity, but out of 
humility did not want to be ordained priest. Abbot 
Minausius made him his coadjutor, and after the 
former's death (about 496) Eugendus became his suc- 
cessor. He always remained the humble religious 
that he had been before, a model for his monks by his 
penitence and piety, which God deigned to acknowl- 
edge by miracles. After the monastery, which St. 
Romanus had built of wood, was destroyed by fire, 
Eugendus erected another of stone, and improved the 
community life; thus far the brethren had lived in 
separate cells after the fashion of the Eastern ascetics. 
He built a beautiful' church in honour of the holy 
Apostles Peter, Paul, and Andrew, and enriched it 
with precious relics. The order, which had been 
founded on the rules of the Oriental monasteries, now 
took on more of the active character of the Western 
brethren; the rule of Tarnate is thought to have 
served as a model. Gondat began to nourish as a 
place of refuge for all those who suffered from the mis- 
fortunes and afflictions of those eventful times, a 
school of virtue and knowledge amid the surrounding 
darkness, an oasis in the desert. When Eugendus 
felt his end approaching he had his breast anointed by 
a priest, took leave of his brethren, and died quietly 
after five days. 

A few years after his death, his successor, St. Viven- 
tiolus, erected a church over his tomb, to which num- 
erous pilgrims travelled. A town was founded, which 
was called, after the saint, Saint-Oyand de Joux, and 
which retained that name as late as the sixteenth and 
.seventeenth centuries, w^hile its former name of (kmdat 
passed into oblivion. But when St. Claudius had, in 
'()S7, resigned his Diocese of Besanvon and had died, in 
‘G96, as twelfth abbot, the number of pilgrims who 
visited his grave was so great that, since the thirteenth 
century, the name Saint-(1aude came more and more 
into use and has to-day superseded the other. The 
feast of St. Eugendus w^as at first transferred to 2 
Jan.; in the Dioceses of Besaii(,*on and Saint Claude it 
is now celebrated on 4 Jan. 

Acta SS., January, I, 49-54; Man. Germ Hint. SS. Rer. Merov. 
Ill, 154-56, ed. Krusch, who wtoiikIv hold.-^ this text of his life 
as non-authentic; Analecta BoUandiana, XVll, 367; Mabil- 
LON, Acta ord. «. Bened., 1, 570-76, 

Gabriel Meier. 

Eugene 1-IV, Popes. — Eugene I, Saint, was elected 
10 Aug., 654, and d. at Horne, 2 June, 657. Be- 
cause he would not submit to Byzantine dictation in 
the matter of Monothelism, St. Martin I was forcibly 
carried off from Rome (18 June, 653) and kept in exile 
till his death (September, 655). ' What happened in 
Rome after his departure is not well known. For a time 
the Church was governed in the manner usual in those 
days during a vacancy of the Holy See, or during the 
absence of its occupant, viz., by the archpriest, the 
archdeacon, and the primicerius of the notaries. But 
after about a year and two months a successor was 
given to Martm in the person of Eugene (10 Aug., 
654). He was a Roman of the first ecclesiastical region 
of the city, and was the son of Rufinianus. He had b^n 
a cleric from his earliest years, and is set down by his 
biographer as distin^ished for his ^ntleness, sanc- 
tity, and generosity. With regard to the circumstances 
of his election, it can only be said that if he was for- 
cibly placed on the Chair of Peter by the power of the 
emperor, in the hope that he would follow the imperial 
will, these calculations miscarried; and that, if he was 
elected against the will of the reigning pope in the ^st 


instance. Pope Martin subseimently acquiesced in his 
election (Ep. Martini xvii in P. L., LXXXVIl). 

One of tne first acts of the new pope was to send 
legates to Constantinople with letters for the Emperor 
Constans II, informing him of his election, and pre- 
senting a profession of his faith. But the legates 
allowed themselves to be deceived, or gained over, and 
brought back a synodical letter from Peter, the new 
Patriarch of Constantinople (656-fi66), while the em- 
peror's envoy, who accompanied them, brought offer- 
ings for St. Peter, and a request from the emperor that 
the pope would enter into communion with the Patri- 
arch of (Constantinople. Peter's letter proved to be 
written in the most obscure style, and avoided making 
any specific declaration as to tlxe number of wills 
or operations" in Christ. When its contents were 
communicated to the clergy and people in the church 
of St. Mary Major, they not only rejected the letter 
with indignation, but would not allow the pope to leave 
the basilica until he had promised that he would not 
on any account accept it (656). So furious were the By- 
zantine officials at this contemptuous rejection of the 
wishes of their emperor and patriarch that they threat- 
ened, in their coarse phraseology, that when the state 
of politics allowed it, they would roast Eugene, and 
all the talkers at Rome along with him, as th^ had 
roasted Pope Martin I (Disp. inter S. Maxim. etTheod. 
in P. L., CXXIX, 654). Eugene was saved from the fate 
of his predecessor by the advance of the Moslems who 
took Rhodes in 654, and defeated Constans himself in 
the naval battle of Phoenix (655). It was almost cer- 
tainly this pope who received the youthful St. Wilfrid 
on the occasion of his first visit to Rome (c. 654). He 
went thither because he was anxious to know ‘^the 
ecclesiastical and monastic rites which were in use 
there". At Rome he gained the affection of Arch- 
deacon Boniface, a counsellor of the apostolic pope, 
who presented him to his master. Eugene “placed 
his blessed hand on the head of tne youthful 
servant of God, prayed for him, and blessed him" 
(Bede, Hist. Eccles., V, 19; Eddius, In vit. Wilf., c. v). 
Nothing more is known of Eugene, except that he con- 
secrated twenty-one bishops for different parts of the 
world, and that he was buried in St. Peter's. In the 
Roman Martyrology he is reckoned among the saints 
of that day. 

Liber Pontificalus, ed. Duchksne, 1, 341-2; various documents 
in P. L.,C\XIX, LXXXVIl; Papebroch in Acta SS. (1695). 
1 June, 220-2 (2a. 214-6); Mann, Lives of the Early Popest I, 
pt. I. 406 sqq. 

Eugene II, elected 6 June, 824; died 27 Aug., 
827. On the death of Paschal I (Feb .-May, 824) there 
took place a divided election. The late pope had wisely 
endeavoured to curb the rapidly increasing power of 
the Roman nobility, who, to strengthen their position 
against him, had turned for support to the Frankish 
power. When he died these nobles made strenuous 
efforts to replace him by a candidate of their own ; and 
despite the fact that the cleiw put forward a candi- 
date likely to continue the poHcy of Paschal the nobles 
were successful in their attempt. They secured the 
consecration of Eugene, archpriest of S. Sabina on 
the Aventine, although by a decree of the Roman 
Council of 769, under Stephen IV, they had no right to 
a real share in a papal election. Their candidate is 
stated, in earlier editions of the “Liber Pontificalis", 
to have been the son of Boemund ; but in the recent 
and better editions his father's name is not given. 
Whilst archpriest of the Roman Church he is cr^ited 
with having fulfilled most conscientiously the duties of 
his position and after he became pope he beautified his 
ancient church of S. Sabina with mosaics and with metal 
work bearing his name, which were intact in the six- 
teenth century. Eugene is described by his biographer 
as simple and humble, learned and eloquent, handsome 
and generous, a lover of peace, and wholly occupied 
with the thouje^t of doing what was pleasing to (jkxL 
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The election of Eu^ne II was a triumph for the 
Franks, and they resolved to improve the occasion. 
Emperor Louis the Pious accordingly sent his son 
Lotnair to Rome to strengthen the Frankish influ- 
ence. Those of the Roman nobles who had been ban- 
ished durine the preceding reign, and who had fled to 
Frankland ^rancia), were recalled, and their property 
was restored to them. A concordat or constitution 
was then agreed upon between the pope and the em- 
peror (824). This “Constitutio Komana”, in nine 
articles, was drawn up seemingly with a view of ad- 
vancing the imperial pretensions in the city of Rome, 
but at the same time of checking the power of the 
nobles. It decreed that those who were under the 
special protection of the pojie or emperor were to be 
inviolable, and that proper obedience be rendered to 
the pope and his officials; that church property be not 
plundered after the death of a pope ; that only those to 
whom the right had been given by the decree of Stephen 
IV, in 769, should take part in papal elections ; that two 
commissioners (missi) were to be appointed, the one 
by the pope and the other by the emperor, who should 
report to them how justice was administered, so that 
any failure in its administration might be corrected by 
the pope, or, in the event of his not doing so, by the 
emperor; that the people should be judged according 
to the law (Roman, Salic, or Lombard) they had 
elected to live under ; that its property be restored to 
the Church ; that robbery with violence be put down ; 
that when the emperor was in Rome the chief officials 
should appear before him to be admonished to do their 
duty; and, finally, that all must ol)ey the Roman 
pontiff. By command of the pope and Lothair the 
people had to swear that, saving tiie fidelity they had 
promised the pope, they wouUi obey the Emperors 
j.<ouis and Ixithair; would not allow a papal election 
to be made contrary to the canons ; and would not 
suffer the pope-elect to be consecrated save in the 
presence of the emperor^s envoys. 

Seemingly before Lothair left Rome, there arrived 
ambassadors from Emperor Louis, and from the 
Greeks concerning the image-question. At first the 
Greek emperor, Michael II, showed himstdf tolerant 
towards the image- worshippers, and their great cham- 
pion, Theodore the Studite, wrote to him to exhort 
nim ^‘to unite us [the Church of Constantinople] to 
the head of the Cnurches of God, viz. Rome, and 
through it with the three Patriarchs (Epp., 11, Ixxiv) ; 
and in accordance with ancient custom to refer any 
doubtful points to the decision of Old Rome (II, Ixxxvi; 
cf, II, cxxix). But Michael soon forgot his tolerance, 
bitterly persecuted the image-worshippers, and en- 
deavoured to secure the co-operation of IjOUis the 
Pious. He also sent envoys to tne pope to consult him 
on certain points connected with the worship of 
images (Einhard, Annales, 824). Before taking any 
steps to meet the wishes of Michael, Louis sent to ask 
the pope's permission for a number of his bishops to 
assemble, and make a selection of passages from the 
Fathers to elucidate the question the Greeks had put 
before them. The leave was granted, but the bishops 
who met at Paris (825) were incompetent for their 
work. Their collection of extracts from the Fathers 
was a mass of confused and ill-di^sted lore, and both 
their conclusions and the letters tliey wished the pope 
to forward to the Greeks were based on a complete 
misunderstanding of the decrees of the Second Council 
of Nicsea (cf. P. L., XCVIII, p. 1293 sqo.). Their 
labours do not appear to have accomplished much; 
nothing at any rate is known of their conseauences. 

In 826 Eugene held an important wuncil at ^me 
of sixty-two bishops, in which thirty-eight disciplinary 
decrees were issued. One or two of its decrees are note- 
worthy as showing that Eugene had at heart the ad- 
vance of learning. Not only were ignorant bishoM and 
priests to be suspended till they had acquired sumcient 
Wmmg to perform their sacred duties, but it was 


decreed that, as in some localities there were neither 
masters nor zeal for learning, masters were to be 
attached to the episcopal palaces, cathedral churches 
and other places, to give instruction in sacred and 
polite literature (can. xxxiv) . To help on the work of the 
conversion of the North, Eugene wrote commending 
St. Ansgar, the Apostle of the Scandinavians, and his 
conmanions “to all the sons of the Catholic Church" 
(Jafr^, 2564). Coins of this pope are extant bearing 
his name and that of Emperor Louis. It is supposed, 
for no document records the fact, that, in accordance 
with the custom of the time, he was buried in St. 
Peter's. 

Liber Pontificalis, ed. Ducjhebne, II, 69-70; Einhard and 
other chroniclers in Mon.Oerm. Hvtt., Scr^t., I-II; Letters of 
Theodore the SruDitE in P. (7., XCIX; Duchebne, The Be- 
ginnings of the Temporal Sovereign^ of the Popes (tr. lA>ndon, 
1908), 128 sqq.; Mann, Lives of the Early Popes, II, 156 sqq. 

Horace K. Mann. 

Eugene III, Blessed (Bernardo Pignatelli), 
bom in the neighbourhood of Pisa, elected 15 Feb., 
1145; d. at Tivoli, 8 July, 1153. On the very 
day that Pope Lucius II succumbed, either to illness 
or wounds, the Sacred College, foreseeing that the 
Roman populace would make a determined effort to 
force the new pontiff to abdicate his temporal power 
and swear allegiance to the Senatus Populusque koma^ 
nmy hastily buried the deceased pope in the Lateran and 
withdrew to the remote cloister of St. C-apsarius on the 
Appian Way. Here, for reasons unascertained, they 
sought a candidate outside their body, and unanimously 
chose the Cistercian monk, Bernard of Pisa, abbot of the 
monastery of Tre Fontane, on the site of St. Paul's mar- 
tyrdom. He w as enthroned as Eugene III without de- 
lay in St. John Lateran, and since residence in the rebel- 
lious city was impossible, the pope and his cardinals 
fled to the country. Their rendezvous was the 
monastery of Farfa, where Eugene received the epis- 
copal consecration. The city of Viterbo, the hospit- 
able refuge of so many of the afflicted medieval popes, 
oj)ened its gates to welcome him; and thither he pro- 
ceeded to aw'ait developments. Though powerless in 
face of the Roman mob, he was assured by embassies 
from all the Euroi)ean powers that he possessed the 
sympathy and affectionate homage of the entire 
Christian world. 

Concerning the parentage, birth-place, and even 
the original name of Eugene, each of his biographers 
has advanced a different opinion. All that can be 
affirmed as certain is that he w^as bom in the territory 
of Pisa. Whether he w'as of the noble family of Pig- 
natelli, and whether he received the name of Bernardo 
in baptism or only upon entering religion, must remain 
uncertain. He was educated in Pisa, and after his 
ordination was made a canon of the cathedral. Later 
he held the office of vice-dominua or steward of the 
temporalities of the diocese. In 1130 he came under 
the magnetic influence of St. Bernard of Clairvaux; 
five years later when the saint returned home from the 
Synod of Pisa, the vice-dominua accompanied him as a 
novice. In course of time he was employed by his 
order on several important affairs ; and lastly was sent 
with a colony of monks to repeople the ancient Abbey 
of Farfa ; but Innocent II plac^ them instead at the 
Tre Fontane. 

St. Bernard received the intelligence of the eleva- 
tion of his disciple with astonishment and pleasure, 
and gave expression to his feelings in a paternal letter 
addressed to the new pope, in which occurs the famous 
passage so often quoted by reformers, true and false: 
“ WTio will grant me to see, before 1 die, the Church of 
God as in the dajrs of old when the Apostles let down 
their nets for a draught, not of silver and gold, but of 
souls?" The saint, moreover, proceeded to compose 
in his few moments of leisure that admirable hand- 
book for popes called “De CJpnsideratione". Whilst 
Eugene sojourned at Viterbo, Arnold of Brescia 
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(q. V.), who had been condemned by the Council of 
1139 to exile from Italy, ventured to return at the 
beginning of the new pontificate and threw himself on 
the clemency of the pope. Believing in the sincerity 
of his repentance, Eugene absolved him and enjoined 
on him as penance fasting and a visit to the tombs of 
the Apostles. If the veteran demagogue entered 
Rome m a penitential mood, the sight of democracy 
based on his own principles soon caused him to revert 
to his former self. He placed himself at the head of 
the movement, and his incendiary philippics against 
the bishops, cardinals, and even the ascetic pontiff 
who treated him with extreme lenity, worked his 
hearers into such fury that Rome resembled a city 
captured by barbarians. The palaces of the cardinals 
and of such of the nobility as held with the pope 
were razed to the ^und ; churches and monasteries 
were pillaged; St. Peter’s church was turned into an 
arsenal; and pious pilgrims were plundered and mal- 
treated. 

But the storm was too violent to last. Only an 
idiot could fail to understand that medieval Rome 
without the pope had no means of subsisten^. A 
strong party was formed in Rome and the vicinity 
consisting of the principal families and their adher- 
ents, in the interests of order and the papacy, and the 
democrats were induced to listen to words of modera- 
tion, A treaty was entered into with Eugene by 
which the Senate was preserved but subject to the 
papal sovereignty and swearing allegiance to the 
supreme pontiff. The senators were to be chosen 
annually oy popular election and in a committee of 
their body the executive power was lodged. The 
pope and the senate should have separate courts, and 
an appeal could be made from the decisions of cither 
court to the other. By virtue (}f this treaty Eugene 
made a solemn entry into Rome a few days before 
Christmas, and was greeted by the fickle populace with 
boundless enthusiasm. But the dual system of gov- 
ernment proved unworkable. The Romans de- 
manded the destruction of Tivoli. This town had 
been faithful to Eugene during the rebellion of the 
Romans and merited his protection. He therefore 
refused to permit it to be destroyed. The Romans 
growing more and more turbulent, he retired to ( -ustle 
o. Angelo, thence to Viterbo, and finally crossed the 
Alps, early in 1 146. 

Problems lay before the pope of vastly greater im- 
portance than the maintenance of order in Rome. 
The Christian principalities in Palestine and Syria 
were threatened with extinction. The fall of Edessa 
(1144) had aroused consternation throughout the 
West, and already from Viterbo Eugene had ad- 
dressed a stirring appeal to the chivalry of Europe to 
hasten to the defence of the Holy Places. 8t. Ber- 
nard was commissioned to preach the Second Crusade, 
and he acquitted himself of the task with such success 
that within a couple of years two magnificent armies, 
commanded by the King of the Romans and the King 
of France, were on their way to Palestine. That the 
Second Crusade was a wretched failure cannot l^ 
ascribed to the saint or the pope; but it is one of those 
phenomena so frequently met wdth in the history of 
the papacy, that a pope who was unable to subdue a 
handful of rebellious subjects could hurl all Europe 
against the Saracens. Eugene spent three busy and 
fruitful years in France, intent on the propagation of 
the Faith, the correction of errors and abuses, and the 
maintenance of discipline. lie sent Cardinal Break- 
spear (afterwards Adrian IV) as legate to Scandina- 
via; he entered into relations with the Orientals with 
the view to reunion ; he proceeded with vigour against 
the hascent Manichean heresies. In several synods 
(Paris, 1147, Trier, 1148), notably in the great Synod 
of Reims (1148), canons were enacted regarding the 
dress and conduct of the clergy. To ensure the strict 
execution of these canons, the bishops who should 


neglect to enforce them were threatened with suspen- 
sion. Eugene was inexorable in punishing the un- 
worthy. He deposed the metro^litans of York and 
Mainz, and, for a cause which St. Bernard thought not 
sufficiently grave, he withdrew the pallium from the 
Archbishop of Reims. But if the saintly pontiff 
could at times be severe, this was not his natural dis- 
position. 

" Never wrote Ven. Peter of Cluny to St. Bernard,, 
"have I found a truer friend, a sincerer brother, a 
purer father. His ear is ever ready to hear, his 
tongue is swift and mighty to advise. Nor does he 
comport himself as one’s superior, but rather as an 
equal or an inferior. . . I have never made him a 
rec^uest which he has not either granted, or so refused 
that I could not reasonably complain.” On the occa- 
sion of a visit which he paid to Clairvaux, his former 
companions discovered to their joy that " he who ex- 
ternally shone in the pontifical robes remained in his 
heart an observant monk”. 

The prolonged sojourn of the pope in France was of 
great advantage to the French Church in many ways 
and enhanced the prestige of the papacy. Eugene 
also encouraged the new intellectual movement to 
which Peter Lombard had given a strong impulse. 
With the aid of Cardinal Pullus, his chancellor, who 
had established the University of Oxford on a lasting 
basis, he reduced the schools of theolo^ and philos- 
ophy to better form. He encouraged Gratian in his 
herculean task of arranging the Decretals, and we owe 
to him various useful regulations l^earing on academic 
degrees. In the spring of 1148, the pope returned by 
easy stages to Italy. On 7 July, he met the Italian 
bishops at (’remona, promulgated the canons of 
Reims for Italy, and solemnly excommunicated Ar- 
nold of Brescia, who still reigned over the Roman 
mob. Eugene, having brought with him considerable 
financial aid, began to gather his vassals and ad- 
vanceil to Viterbo and thence to Tusculum. Here lie 
ivas visited by King Louis of France, whom he recon- 
ciled to his ((ueen, Eleanor. With the assistance of 
Roger of Sicily, he forced his way into Rome (1149), 
and celebrated Christinas in the Lateraii. His stay 
was not of long duration. During the next three 
years the Roman court wandered in exile through the 
Campagna while both sides looked for the int-erventiou 
of Conrad of Germany, offering him the imperial 
crown. Aroused by the earnest exhortations of St. 
Bernard, Conrad finally decided to descend into Italy 
and put an end to the anarchy in Rome. Death over- 
took him in the midst of his preparations on 15 P>b.. 
1152, leaving the task to his more energetic nephew, 
Frederick Barbarossa. The envoys of Eugene hav- 
ing concluded with Frederick at Constance, in the 
spring of 1153, a treaty favourable to the interests of 
the Church and the empire, the more moderate of the 
Romans, seeing that the days of democracy were 
number^, joined with the nobles in putting down the 
Amoldists, and the pontiff was enabled to spend his 
concluding days in i^ace. 

Eugene is said to have gained the affection of the 
pj^ple by his affability and generositjr. He died at 
Tivoli, whither he had gone to avoid the summer 
heats, and was buried in front of the high altar in St. 
Peter’s, Rome. St. Bernard followed him to the grave 
(20 Aug.). "The unassuming but astute pupil of St. 
Bernard”, saj^s Gregorovius, "had always continued 
to wear the coarse habit of Clairvaux beneath the 


purple; the stoic virtues of monasticism accompanied 
him throuAhis stormy career, and invested him with 
that powel^f passive resistance which has always 
remained most effectual weapon of the popes.” 
St. Antonifius pronounces Eugene III "one ot the 
greatest and most afflicted of the popes”. Pius IX by 
a decr^ of 28 Dec., 1872, approved the cult which 
from time immemorial the Pisans have rendered to 
their countryman, and ordered him to be honoured 
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with Mass and Office ritu duplici on the anniversary of 
his death. 

For the earlier livee by Boso, John op Salisbury, Bern- 
hard Guidonib, and Amalricus Augerii see Muratori, SS. 
Rer. ItcU., Ill, 439 sqq. Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne. II. 386; 
Hefele, Conciliengench., V, 494; his letters are in P. L., 
GLXXX, 1009 sqq. (JafpiS:, It, 20 sqq.). See also Sainati, Vila 
del beato Eugenio III (Monsa, 1874); Annal. Bolland. (1891), 
X, 455; and nistoriee of the city of Rome by Von Reumont and 
Gregoroviub. 

James F. Louohlin. 

Eugene IV (Gabriello Condulmaro, or Con^ 
nuLMERio), b. at Venice, 1383; elected 4 March, 1431; 
d. at Rome, 23 Feb., 1447. He sprang from a wealthy 
Venetian family and was a nephew, on the mother^s 
side, of Gre^ry XII. His ^rsonal presence was 
princely and imposing. He was tall, thin, with a re- 
markably winning countenance. Com- 
ing at an early a^ into the possession 
of great wealth, he distributed 20,000 
ducats to the poor and, turning his 
back upon the world, entered the 
Augustinian monastery of St. George 
in nis native city. At the age of 
twenty-four he was appointed by his 
uncle Bishop of Siena ; but since the 
Arms people of that city objected to the rule 
OF Eugene IV ^ foreigner, he resigned the bishopric 
and, in 1408, was created ('ardinal-Priest of St. Clem- 
ent. He rendered signal service to Pope Martin V by 
his labours as legate in Picenum (March of Ancona) and 
later by quelling a sedition of the Bolognesi . In recog- 
nition of nis abilities, the conclave, assembled at Rome 
in the church of the Minerva after the death of Martin 
V, elected Cardinal Condulmaro to the papacy on the 
first scrutiny. He assumed the name of Eugene IV, 
po.ssibly anticipating a stormy pontificate similar to 



The prelates at Basle refused to separate, and issued 
an encyclical to all the faithful in which they pro- 
claimed their determination to continue their labours. 
In this course they had the assurance of support from 
all the secular powers, and on 15 Feb., 1432, they re- 
asserted the Gallican doctrine of the superiority of the 


council to the pope (see ('onstance, Council of). 
All efforts to induce Eugene to recall his Bull of disso- 
lution having failed, the council, on 29 April, formally 
summoned^ the pope and his cardinals to appear at 
Basle within thi*ee months, or to Iks punished mr con- 
tumacy. The schism which now seemed inevitable 
was for the time averted by the exertions of Sigismund, 
who had come to Rome to receive the imperial crown, 
31 May, 1433. The pope recalled the Bull and ac- 
knowled^ the council as oecumenical, 15 Dec., 1433. 
In the following May, 1434, a revolution, fomented by 
the pope^s enemies, broke out in Rome. Eugene, in 
the garb of a monk, and pelted with stones, escaped 
down the Tiber to (Istia, whence the friendly Floren- 
tines conducted him to their city and received him 
with an ovation. He took up his residence in the 
Dominican convent of Santa Maria Novella, and sent 
Vitelleschi, the militant Bishop of Recanati, to restore 
order in the States of the Cliurch. 

The prolonged sojourn of the Roman Court in Flor- 
ence, then the centre of the literary activity of the age. 





his troubles were owing to his own want of tact, which 
alienated all parties from him. By the terms of the 
capitulation which he signed before election and 
afterwards confirmed by a Bull, Eugene secured to the 
cardinals one-half of all the revenues of the C-hurch, 
and promised to consult with them on all questions of 
importance relating to the spiritual and temporal con- 
cerns of the Church and the Papal States. He was 
crowned at St. Peter^s, 11 March, 1431. 

Eugene continued on the throne his simple routine 
of monastic life and gave great edification liy his regu- 
larity and unfeignecl piety. But his hatred of nepo- 
tism, the solitary defect of his great predecessor, led 
him into a fierce and sanguinary conflict with the 
house of Colonna, which would have resulted disas- 
trously for the pope, had not Florence, Venice, and 
Naples come to nis aid. A peace w’as patched up by 
virtue of which the (blonnesi surrendered their castles 
and paid an indemnity of 75,000 ducats. Scarcely 
was this danger averteil wdien Eugene became in- 
volved in a far more serious struggle, destined to 
trouble his entire pontificate. Martin V had con- 
voked the Council of Basle (q. v.) which opened w’ith 
scant attendance 23 July, 1431. Distrusting the 
spirit which was reigning at the council, Eugene, by 
a Bull dated 18 Dec., 1431, dissolved it, to meet eigh- 
teen months later in Bologna. There is no doubt 
that this exercise of the papal prerogative would 
sooner or later have l)ecome imperative ; but it seems 
unwise to have resorted to it before the council had 
taken any overt steps in the wrong direction. It al- 
ienated public opinion, and gave colour to the charge 
that the Curia was opposed to any measures of reform. 
The prelates at Basle refused to separate, and issued 


Tomb of Eugene IV 
8an Salvatore in Lauro, Rome 

gave a strong impetus to (he Humanistic movement. 
During his stay in the Tuscan capital, Eugene conse- 
crated the beautiful cathedral, just then finished by 
Brunelleschi. Meanwhile, the rupture between the 
Holy See and the revolutionists at Basle, now com- 
pletely controlled by the radical partv under the 
leadership of Cardinal d’Allemand, of Arles, became 
complete. This time our sympathies are entirely on 
the side of the pontiff, for the proceedings of the little 
coterie w’hich assumed the name and authority of a 
general council w^erc utterly subversive of the Divine 
constitution of the Church. By abolishing all sources 
of papal revenue and restricting in every way the 
papal prerogative, they sought to reduce the head of 
the Church to a mere shadow. Eugene answered with 
a dignifietl appeal to the European powers. The 
struggle came to a crisis in the matter of the negotia- 
tions for union with the Greeks. The minority at 
Basle w’ere in favour of holding a council in France or 
Savoy, But geography w'as apiinst them. Italy 
was much more convenient for the Greeks ; and they 
declaretl for the pope. This so provoked the radical 
party at Basle that on 3 July, 1437, they issued a 
monitum against Eugene, heaping all sorts of accusa- 
tions upon him. In reply the pope published (18 
Sept.) a Bull in which he transferre<l the council to 
Ferrara. Though the council declared the Bull in- 
valid, and threatened the pope with deposition, yet 
the Bull dealt a deadly blow to the adversaries of 
papal supremacy. The better disposed leaders, no- 
tably Cardinals Cesarini and Cusa, left them and re- 
pair^ to Ferrara, w'herc the council conveneil by Eu- 
gene opened, 8 Jan., 1438, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Albergati. 
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The deliberations with the Greeks lasted for over a 
year, and were concluded at Florence, 5 July, 1439, by 
the Decree of Union. Though the union was not per- 
manent, it vastly enhanced the prestige of the papacy. 
The union with the Greeks was followed by that of the 
Armenians, 22 Nov., 1439, the Jacobites, 1443, and 
the Nestorians, 1445. Eu^ne exerted himself to the 
utmost in rousing the nations of Europe to resist the 
advance of the Turks. A powerful army was formed 
in Hungry, and a fleet was despatched to the Helles- 
pont. The first successes of the (Christians were fol- 
lowed, in 1444, by the crushing defeat at Varna. In 
the mean time, the dwindling conventicle at Basle pro- 
ceeded on the path of schism. On 24 Jan., 1438, 
Eugene was pronounced suspended, and this step was 
followed by his deposition on 25 June, 1439, on the 
charge of heretical conduct towards a general council. 
To crown their infamy, the sectaries, now reduced to 
one cardinal and eleven bishops, elected an anti-pope, 
Duke Amadeus of Savoy, as Felix V. But (Clinsten- 
dom, having recently experienced the horrors of a 
schism, repudiated the revolutionary step, and, lie- 
fore his death, Eugene had the happiness of seeing the 
entire Christian world, at least in theory, obedient to 
the Holy See. The decrees of Florence have since 
been the solid basis of the spiritual authority of the 

^ Eugene secured his position in Italy by a treaty, 6 
July, 1443, with Alfonso of Aragon, whom he con- 
firmed as monarch of Naples, and after an exile of 
nearly ten years he made a triumphant entry into 
Rome, on 28 Sept., 1443. He devoted his remaining 
years to the amelioration of the sad condition of 
Rome, and to the consolidation of his spiritual author- 
ity among the nations of Europe. He was unsuccess- 
ful in his efforts to induce the French court to cancel 
the anti-papal Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges (7 
July, 1438), but, by prudent compromises and the 
skill of iEncas Silvius, he gained a marked success in 
Germany. On the eve of his death he signed (5, 7 
Feb., 1447) with the German nation the so-called 
Frankfort, or Princes^, Concordat, a scries of four Bulls, 
in which, after long hesitancy and against the advice 
of many cardinals, he recognized, not without diplcv 
matic reserve, the persistent German contentions for 
a new council in a German city, the mandatory de- 
cree of Gonstance (Frequens) on the frequency of 
such councils, also its authority (and that of other gen- 
eral councils), but after the manner of his predecessors, 
from whom he declared that he did not intend to 
differ. On the same day he issued another document, 
the so-called Bulla Salvatoria”, in which he asserted 
that notwithstanding these concessions, made in his 
last illness when unable to examine them with more 
care, he did not intend to do aught contrary to the 
teachings of the Fathers, or the rights and authority 
of the Apostolic See (Hergenrother-Kirsch, II, 941-2). 
See Pius II; Gregory of Heimburg. 

Raynaldus, Annales, ad ann. 1431-47; Vebpasiano da Bis- 
Ticci, Commentano della vita di Eugenio IV e Nicola V etc. in 
Muratori, Script rer. Ital., XXV, 251; Piccolomini, tbid.. Ill 
(ii), 868-904; Tiara et purpura Vtmeta (Venire, 1761), 6-15, 
50-63, 344-48; Christophe, Hist, de la papanU au XV fribcle 
(Paris, 1863), II, 94-359; Albert, Papat Eugen IV (Mainz 
1886); Arnold, Rep. Germ. etc. (Berlin, 1897), 1; Gebhardt, 
Die Gravamina d. dcutach. Nat. gegen den rom. Hof (Breslau’ 
1895); Pastor, Geach. der Pupate, etc f4th ed.), I, 280 sqq ' 
ibid. tr. Antrobus (St. Louis, 1902); Hkfele, Conciliengeach^ 
VII (ii); DOx, Der deutsche Kardinal Nich. Von Cusa und die 
Kirche seiner Zeit (Ratisbon, 1847); Montor, Iliat. of the Popes 
(New York, 1867), II; see also literature on the CouncilB of 
Basle and Florence, and on Humanism and Renaissance in 
Chevalier, Bio-bihl., 1399-40. and Hergenrother-Kirsch 
Kirchengeach. (1904), II, 907-9. 

James F. Loughlin. 

Eugenius I, Archbishop of Toledo, successor in 636 
of Justus in that see; d. 647. Like his predecessor he 
had been a disciple of Helladius in the monastery of 
Agli. He is famous as an astronomer and astronomi- 
ccu mathematician. As a bishop he was virtuous and 


intelligent. At this period, under the Gothic kinm, 
the councils of Toledo were national diets convoked Dv 
the monarch, attended by lay lords; they regulated, 
to some extent, not only spiritual but temporal af- 
fairs. Of these councils Eugenius presidea at the 
fifth, convoked in 636 by King Chintil to confirm his 
elevation to the throne; he assisted at the sixth, con- 
voked by the same king to take precautions a^nst 
the disorders of royal elections. This council, con- 
trary to the principles later put in practice by St. 
Ildephonsus, banished all Jews who did not embrace 
the (Catholic Faith. Eu^nius attended the seventh 
council of Toledo, which was summoned by King 
Chiiidaswith and decreed that the bishops of Toledo 
should reside one month every year in that city. 

GosrHLEH, Diet, encycl. de la thiol, eath. (Pari«, 1860); 
Labbe, Sacrosancta Concilia (Paris, 1671), V, 1738, 1749, 1841. 

Eugenius II (the Younger), Archbishop of Toledo 
from 047 to 13 Nov., 657, the date of his death. He 
was the son of a Goth named Evantius, became a 
cleric in the cathedral of Toledo, and at the death of 
Eugenius I was elected his successor. The office was 
so little to his taste that ho fled to Saragossa to lead 
a monastic life, but was forced to return to Toledo by 
King Chindaswith and take up the government of that 
see. Though of small stature and feeble health he was 
a zealous prelate. He undertook the reform of the 
ecclesiastical chant of the Divine Office and achieved 
distinction as a writer of prose and poetry. His style 
is natural and clear, and his exposition easy and agree- 
able. His poems, though lacking polish and elegance, 
are full of fire, spirit, and poetic movement. Piety 
breathes throughout, and the orthodoxy of his faitn 
is notable. His thought is solid, fertile, and gives evi- 
dence of a well- trained mind. His feast is kept on 13 
November. 

Eugenius left two books in prose and verse, published 
(Paris, 1019) by Father Sirmond, S.J., containing his 
poems on religious and secular subjects, his recension 
of the poem of Dracontius on The Six Days of Crea- 
tion’^ (Ilexaemeron), to w^hich he added a “Seventh 
Day”, and a letter to King (liindaswith explaining 
the plan of the entire work ; he also edited the metrical 
“ Satisfactio ” of Dracontius, an account of the writer's 
misfortunes. Of this work Bardenhewer says (Pa- 
trology, tr. St. Louis, 1908, p. 619) that it “ underwent 
a substantial revision at the hands of Eugenius II, 
Bishop of Toledo, in keeping with the wish of the 
Visigothic King Chindaswith (642-49); not only were 
the poetical form and the theology of the poem anecteii 
by this treatment, but probably also its political senti- 
ments. It is this revision that was usually printed as 
Dracontii Elegia (Migne, P.L.,LXXV1II, 383-88), until 
the edition of Arevalo (Rome, 1791, 362-402, and 901- 
32) rnade known the original text”. He also wrote a 
treatise on the Trinity probably against the Arian 
Visii^ths. Fcrrera mentions a letter of Eugenius to 
the king and one to Protasius, the Metropolitan of Tar- 
ragona, promising if possible to write a mass of St. 
Hippolytus and some festal sermons, but disclaiming 
the ability to equal his former productions. 

Sirmond, Opera (Venice, 1728), II, 610; P. L., LXXXVII, 
347-418; Ferrera, History of Spain^ ad ann. M7-668; Gams, 
Kirchengesch. Spaniena (1874), II, 2, 132-35; Michaud, Biog. 
Univ. (Paris, 1826). 

Mark J. McNbal. 

Eugenius of Oarthage, Saint, unanimously 
elected Bishop of Carthage in 480 to succeed Deogra- 
tias (d. 456); d. 13 July, 505. The election was de- 
ferred owing to the opposition of the Arian Vandal 
kings and was only permitted by Huneric at the in- 
stance of Zeno and Placidia, into whose family the 
Vandals had married. The bishop’s wise government, 
charity to the poor, austerity of life, and courage un- 
der persecution, won the admiration of the Arians. 
In his uncompromising defence of the Divinity of the 
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Word he was imitated by the members of his flock, 
many of whom were exiled with him, after he had ad- 
mitt^ Vandals into the Catholic Church, contrary to 
royal edict, and had worsted in argument Arian theo- 
logians, whom the king pitted against the Catholics. 
Both sides claimed the name Catholic*', the Arians 
calling their opponents “Homoousians”. The con- 
ference was held some time between 481 and February, 
484, and ended by the withdrawal of the chief Arian 
bishop on the plea that he could not speak Latin. The 
Arians being enraged, Huneric persecuted the Catho- 
lics, exiling forty-six bishops to Corsica, and three 
hundred and two to the African deserts. Among the 
latter was Eugenius, who under the custody of a ruf- 
fian named Antonius dwelt in the desert of Tripoli. On 
setting out he wrote a letter of consolation and exhor- 
tation to the faithful of Carthage which is still extant 
in the works of Gregory of Tours (P. L., LVII, 769- 
71). Gunthamund, who succeeded Huneric allowed 
Eugenius to return to Carthage and permitted him to 
reopen the churches. After eight years of peace 
Thrasamund succeeded to the throne, revived the per- 
secution, arrested Eugenius, and condemned him to 
death, but commuted the sentence into exile atVienne, 
near Albi (Languedoc), where the Arian Alaric was 
king. Eugenius built here a monastery over the tomb 
of St. Amaranthus, the nmrtyr, and led a penitential 
life till his death. He is said to have miraculously 
cured a man who was blind. 

He wrote: “ Expositio Fidei Catholicae ”, demanded 
of him by Huneric, probably the one submitted by the 
Catholic bishops at the conference. It proves the con- 
substantiality of the Word and Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. He wrote also an Apologcticus pro Fide”; 
“Altercatio cum Arianis”, fragments of which are 
quoted by Victor dc Vita; also pleas for the Catholics, 
addressed to Huneric or his successors. His letter to 
the faithful of C/arthage has been mentioned almve. 

VicTOtt IJE V^iTA, Hmtona per^rcuhonxft Ynndnhca: in P, L , 
LVIII; Acta SS., 13 July; G^nnadiub, De virts xllu^tr,, v. xr\ii; 
RoHKBArHKR, Hint. Univ. de VEgliae Caiholiquc (Pans, IS.'ST), 
VIII, 3S 4-400; Babdknhicwer, Patrology, tr. Shah an (Frei- 
burg. 1008), 615. 

Mark J. McNeal. 

Eugippius. See Severinus, Saint. 

Eulalia of Barcelona, Saint, a Spanish martyr 
in the persecution of Diocletian (12 Feb., 304), patron 
of the cathedral and city of Barceloini, also of sailors. 
The Acts of her life and martyrdom were copied early 
in the twelfth century, and with elegant conciseness, 
by the learned ecclesiastic Ilenallus Grammaticus 
(Bol. acad. hist., Madrid, 1902, XLI, 253-55). Their 
chief historical source is a Latin hymn of the middle 
of the seventh century by Quiricus, Bishop of Barce- 
lona, friend and correspondent of St. Ild^honsus of 
Toledo and of Tajo, Bishop of Sari^ssa. This hymn, 
identical with that of Prudentius (Peristephanon, 
III) for the feast of St. Eulalia of Merida (10 Dec., 
304), was preserved in the Visigothic Church and has 
reached us through the Mozarabic Liturgy. 

There is no reason to doubt the existence of two dis- 
tinct saints of this name, despite the over-hasty and 
hypercritical doubts of some. The aforesaid Quiricus 
oi Barcelona and Oroncius of Merida were present at 
the tenth council of Toledo (656). The latter had al- 
ready founded (651) a convent of nuns close by the 
basilica of the celebrated martyr of his episcopal city, 
had written a rule for its guidance, and given it for 
abbess the noble lady Eu^nia. Quiricus now did as 
much for the basilica and sepulchre of the martyr of 
Barcelona, close to whom he wished to be buried, as 
we read in the last lines of the hymn. The inscrip- 
tions on many Visigothic altars show that they con- 
tained relics ot St. Eulalia; ^cept in the context, how- 
ever, they do not distinguish^ between the martyr of 
Barcelona and the one ot Merida. On an altar in the 
village of Morera, Province of Badajoz, w^e find enu- 


merated consecutively Sts. Fructuosus and Augurius 
(Tarragona), St. Eulalia (Barcelona), St. Baudilius 
(Nimes), and St. Paulus (Narbonne). The Visigothic 
arcl^ology of Eastern Spain has been hitherto poor in 
hagiological remains; nevertheless, a trans-Pyrenean 
inscription found at Montady near Beziers mentions a 
basilica dedicated to the martyrs Sts. Vincentius, 
Ifies, and Eulalia (of Barcelona). Until 23 Nov., 874, 
the body of the Barcelona martyr reposed outside the 
walls of the city in the church of Santa Maria del Mar. 
On that date both the body and the tomb were trans- 
ferred to his cathedral by Bishop Frodoinus. In mem- 
ory of this act he set up an inscription yet preserved in 
the Mus6o Provincial of Barcelona (no. 864); see also 
volume XX of Florez,* ” Espafia Sagrada ”, for a repro- 
duction of the same. Not long before this the martyr, 
St. Eulogius, having occasion to defend the martyrs of 
Cordova for tlieir spontaneous confession of the Chris- 
tian Faith before the Mussulman magistrates, quoted 
the example of St. Eulalia of Barcelona, and referred 
to the ancient Acts of her martyrdom. Her distinct 
personality is also confirmed by the existence of an 
ancient church and monastery in Cordova that bear 
the name of the Barcelona martyr; this important evi- 
dence is borne out by the Mozarabic calendars exam- 
ined bv the learned Dom Ferotin (below). 

^ Acta SS. Feb. 12, II, r)76-80; Fhonnz, IJspatla Sagrada, XIII, 
XXIX; Hi BNEH, Jnscriptionea Uispanice Chrtatiance (Berlin, 
1900), noM.57, 80, 89, 178, 334, 374. 519; Ferotin. Liber Ordi- 
numin M(m. Eccl. Liturgxca (Fans, 1904), V, 449-505, 7457; Fit\, 
BolcHn dc la Heal Academm de la Ihaloria (Madncl), 1900-03, 
XXV, 53-55; XXXVII. 347; XLI, 253; XLIII, 50, 250, 449; 
P L., LX, 643; LXXXIX, 1033, 1100; Arnmymi Libcllu^a de 
vttia et miracuha patrum Emerilcnsium Paulo dxacono Emcritcnsi 
vulgo xnacriptuit etc., ed dk 8Mhi)T in Ilngxogr, HoHand. (Brus- 
»elti, 1884); GiMS, Kxrchcng. Spamena (1862), I, 306. 

F. Fita. 

Eulalius, Anti-pope. See Boniface I. 

Eulogia (Greek eiiXoyla,, ‘^a blessing"). — ^The term 
has been applied in ecclesiastical usage to the object 
blessed. It was occasionally used in early times to 
signify the Holy Eucharist, and in this sense is espe- 
cially frequent in the writings of St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria. The origin of this use is doubtless to be found in 
the words of St. Paul (1 (<or., x, 16): rh trori/ipiov rijs 
evXoyLas 6 e^Xoyovpev. But the more ^neral use is 
for such objects as bread, wine, etc., which it was cus- 
tomary to distribute after the celebration of the Di- 
vine Mysteries. Bread so blessed, we learn from St. 
Augustine (De peccat. merit., ii, 26), was custom- 
arily distributed in his time to catechumens, and he 
even gives it the name of sacra mentum, as having re- 
ceived the formal blessing of the Church: *‘Quod ac- 
ceperunt catechunieni, quamvis non sit corpus 
Christi, sanctum tamen est, et sanctius quam cibi qui- 
bus alimur, quoniara sacramentum est" (What the 
catechumens receive, though it is not the Body of 
(vhrist, is holy — holier, indeed, than our ordinary food, 
since it is a aacramentum). For the extension of this 
custom in later ages, see Antidoron ; Bread, Litur- 
gical Use of. 

The word eulcyia has a special use in connexion with 
monastic life. In the Ben^ictine Rule monks are for- 
bidden to receive “litteras, eulogias, vel gutelibet 
munuscula" without the abbot's leave. Here the 
word may be used in the sense of blessed bread only, 
but it seems to have a wider simification, and to des- 
ignate any kind of present. There w'as a custom in 
monasteries of distributing in the refectories, after 
Mass, the eulogiae of bread blessed at the Mass. 

Aubbspinb, De vel. ece. riiibiu (Paris, 1623); Ducange. 
Glosearium med. et inf. latinitatie^ ed. Favre (Niort, 1883-88); 
DB Vert, Ctr^oniee de VEgiiae. 

Arthur S. Barnes. 

Eulogius of Alazandria, Saint, patriarch of that 
see from 580 to 607. He was a successful comlmtant 
of the heretical errors then current in Egypt, notably 
the various phases of Monophysitism. Ho was a 
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warm friend of St. Grtgory the Great, corresponded 
with him, and received from that pope many flattering 
expressions of esteem and admiration. Among other 
merits the pope makes special mention of his defence 
of the primacy of the Roman See (Baronins, Ann. 
Eccl., ad an. 597, no. 9) Eulomus refuted the Nov^ 
tians, some communities of which ancient sect still 
existed in his diocese, and vindicated the hypostatic 
union of the two natures in Christ, against both Nes- 
torius and Eutyches. Baronins (ad ann. 6(W, no. 5) 
says that Grego^ wished Eulogius to survive him, 
recognizing in him the voice of truth. It has been 
rightly said that he restored for a brief period to the 
church of Alexandria that life and youthful vigour 
characteristic of those churches only which remain 
closely united to Rome. Besides the above works 
and a commentary against the various s^ts of the 
Monophysites (Severians, Thcodosians, Cainites, Ac^ 
phali) he left eleven discourses in defence of Leo I and 
the council of Chalcedon, also a work against the 
Agnoetse, submitted by him before publication to 
Gregory I, who after some observations authorized it 
unchanged. With exception of one sermon and a few 
fragments all the writings of Eulogius have perished. 

Nbalb, The Holy Eaetem Church: Pairiarchaie of Alexandria 
(Tendon, 1850), 11, 46-52; Bardenhbwbr, Patrology, tr. Sha- 
HAN ( Freiburg and St. Louia, 1908), 57.'>. The extant fragmentM 
of the writings of Eulogius are in A C?., LXXXVI (2) 291.'l-64. 

M. J. McNkal. 

Eulogius of Gordovai Saint, Spanish martyr and 
writer who flourished during the reigns of tlie Cor- 
dovan Caliphs, Abd-er-Rahman II and Mohammed I 
(822-886). It is not certain on what date or in what 
year of the ninth century he was bom; it must have 
been previous to 819, because in 848 he w’as a priest 
highly esteemed among the Christians of Catalonia 
and Navarre, and priesthood was then conferred only 
on men thirty years of age. The family of the saint 
was of the nobility and held land in C’ordova from 
Roman times. The Mussulman rulers of Spain, at 
the beginning of the eighth century, tolerated the 
creed of the Christians and left them, with some re- 
strictions, their civil rule, ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
monasteries, and property, but made them feel the 
burden of subjection m the shape of pecuniary exac- 
tions and military service. In the large cities like 
Toledo and Cordova, the civil rule of the Christians 
did not differ from that of the Visigothic epoch. The 
government was exercised by the comes (count), 
president of the council of senators, among whom we 
meet a similarly named ancestor of Eulogius. The 
saint, like his five brothers, received an excellent 
education in accord with his good birth and under the 
guardianship of his mother Isabel. The youngest of 
the brothers, Jos^dIi, held a high office in the palace of 
AM-er-Rahman II; two other brothers, Alvarus and 
Isidore, were mercliants and traded on a large scale as 
far as Central Europe. Of his sisters, Niola and 
Anulona, the first remained with her mother; the 
second was educated from infancy in a monastery 
where she later became a nun. 

After completing his studies in the monastery of St. 
Zoilus, Eulogius continued to live with his family the 
better to care for his mother; also, perhaps, to study 
with famous masters, one of whom was Abbot Spe- 
raindeo, an illustrious writer of that time. In the 
meantime he found a friend in the celebrated Alvarus 
Paulus, a fellow-student, and they cultivated to- 
gether all branches of science, sacred and profane, 
within their reach. Their correspondence in prose 
and verse filled volumes; later they agreed to destroy 
it as too exuberant and lacking in polish. Alvarus 
married, but Eulogius preferred the ecclesiastical ca- 
reer, and was finally ordained a priest by Bishop 
Recared of Cordova. Alvarus has left us a portrait of 
his friend: ‘‘Devoted”, he says, “from his infancy to 
the Scriptures, and growing daily in the practice of 


virtue, he quickly reached perfection, surpassed in 
knowledge all his contemporaries, and became the 
teacher even of his masters. Mature in intelligence, 
though in body a child, he excelled them all in science 
even more than they surpassed him in years. Fair in 
feature [clarus wUu], honest and honourable, he shone 
by his eloquence^ and yet more by his works. What 
books escaped his avidity for reading? What works 
of Catholic writers, of heretics and Gentiles, chiefly 
philosophers? Poets, historians, rare writings, all 
kinds of books, especially sacred hymns, in the com- 
position of which he was a master, were read and di- 
gested by him; liis humility was none the less remark- 
able and he readily yielded to the jud^ent of others 
less learned than himself.” This humility shone par- 
ticularly on two occasions. In his youth he had de- 
cided to make a foot pilgrimage to Rome; notwith- 
standing his great fervour and his devotion to the 
sepulchre of the Prince of the Apostles (a notable 
proof of the union of the Mozarabic Church with the 
lloly See), he gave up his project, yielding to the ad- 
vice of prudent friends. Agam, during the Saracenic 
persecution in 850, after reading a passage of the 
works of St. Epiphanius he decided to refrain for a 
time from saying Mass that he might better defend 
the cause of the martyrs; however, at the request of 
his bishop, Saul of (Cordova, he put aside his scruples. 
His extant writings arc proof that Alvarus did not 
exaggerate. They give an Mcount of what is most 
important from 848 to 859 in Spanish Christianity, 
both without and within the Mussulman dominions, 
especially of the lives of the martyrs who sufferecl 
during the Saracenic persecution, quorum pars ipse 
magva fuit, lie was elected Archbishop of Toledo 
shortly before he was beheaded (11 Marcn, 859). He 
left a perfect account of the orthodox doctrine which he 
defended, the intellectual culture which he propa- 
gated, the imprisonment and sufferings which he en- 
dured ; in a word, his w ri tings show that he followed to 
the letter the exhortation of St. Paul: Imitaiores mei 
cstote sicui et ego CkrisiL He is buried in the cathe- 
dral of Oviedo. 

FrKNTE, Hvit. Ec.^ de Espafla (1855), IT, 124-26; Florez, 
Etipatia Sagrada, X, 336-471; Gams, K,irchenoeech Spamrne 
(1874), II, 229-38; Migne, P.L., CXV, 704-966; Simonkt. 
Histona de los Mozdrahe^ dr Eispar)a in Mcmorian dr la Eral 
Academia dr la Hiatcria, XIII, 357, 486 (Madrid, 1903); Bav- 
DiHBiN, Eulogius und Alvar (Leipzig, 1872); Ebert, (ftseh. drr 
lat. JaU. des Mittrlalters (l.ieipzig. 18^), 11, 300-06; Bourket, 
Schola Corduha Christiana (Fans. 1858), 35-58. 

F. Fita. 

Eumenia, a titular see of Phrygia Pacatiana in 
Asia Minor, and suffragan to Hierapolis. It was 
founded by Attains II Philadelphus (159-138 B. c.) at 
the sources of the Cludrus and near the Glaucus, on 
the site of the modem Isbckli, the centre of a nahi4 
in the vilayet of Brusa (1000 inhabitants). The new 
city was named by its founder after his brother Eu- 
menes. Numerous inscriptions and many coins re- 
main to show that Eumenia w^as an important and 
rosperoiis city under Roman rule. On its coins it 
oasts of its Achffian origin. The spread of Christian- 
ity is, however, the most interesting fact in its history. 
As early as the third century its population was in 
great part Christian, and it seems to have suffered 
much during the persecution of Diocletian. Its bishop 
and martyr, St. Thraseas (Euseb., H. E., V, xxiv), 
must belong to this ]%riod. Another bishop, Metro- 
dorus, known by an inscription, lived probably soon 
after Emperor Constantine. Four other bishops are 
known by their subscriptions to proceedings of coun- 
cils— Theodore in 361, Leo in 787, Paul and Epi- 
phanius in 879 (Lequien, Oricnschrist., 1, 807). The see 
18 mentioned in the “ Notitise episcopatuum ’’ as late as 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. 

Bishoprics cf Phrygia (Oxford, 1898), 

363-373, 484-633. 

S. PtTRID&S. 
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Xanomianism, a phase of extreme Arianism prev- 
alent amongst a section of Eastern churchmen from 
about 350 until 381 ; as a sect it is not heard of after 
the middle of the fifth century. The teaching of 
Arius was condemned by the Council of Nica^a, and 
the word homoousion adopted as the touchstone of 
orthodoxy. The subsequent history of the Arian 
heresy is the history of the endeavours of arianizing 
sympathizers to get rid of the obnoxious word. The 
diplomacy of court intriguers forms the dark back- 
ground a^inst which stand out Eusebians and ^mi- 
Arians. Imperial influence had been all-powerful too 
long in the official religion to allow imperial ingerence 
in ^urch affairs to cease with the imperial change of 
attitude towards Christianity. That influence was 
exercised througjh the court prelates tinged with the 
fundamental rationalism underlying Arianism. They 
skilfully avoided the real issue, represented the whole 
affair as merely a question of the propriety of using 
particular terms, and for a time deluded those who 
were unfamiliar with the metaphysics of the question. 
St. Athanasius was represented as a political fire-brand 
whose watchword was homoousion. The Emperor 
Constantins (337-361), to hisgreat personal annoyance, 
was obliged to allow Athanasius to return from his 
second exile (339-340) to Alexandria (31 Oct., 346). 
The lull which seemed to follow the return of Atha- 
nasius was due to the political circumstances arising 
out of the disastrous Persian War and the civil war 
against Maxentius; and it was not until the victory of 
Mount Seleucus (13 Aug., 353) that the emperor’s 
hands were freed. 

In the meantime a new and more defiant Arian 
school was arising, impatient of diplomacy, and less 
pliant to imperial dictation. It frankly returned to 
the fullest expression of the errors of Arius, and sought 
to defend it on the rationalizing basis of Aristotelean 
dialectics. The history of the new school coincides 
with the life-history of Aetius and Eunomius. Aetius. 
its founder, successively a goldsmith, physician, ana 
grammarian, turned his attention to theology under 
Arian influences at Antioch and Alexandria. Aris- 
totle’s categories henceforth formed the limits of his 
knowledge, and the abuse of the syllogism his principal 
weapon. Ordained deacon at Antioch in 350, he was 
deposed by Leontius and sought refuge at Alexandria, 
where he found a disciple in Eunoipius. Radical and 
uncompromising in tWir heretical teaching, they 
asserted that in substance and in all else the Sonp 
unlike the Father; Mftotot, ^‘unlike”, became their 
watchword as against the 6fwo^tot (homoousws) of 
the Orthodox, the ifuno^tos (homoiousios) of the 
Semi-Arians, and the later Sfiowt (homows) of the 
Acacians. Hence the Arian extremists became known 
as Aetians, and later os Eunomians and Anomocans. 
Their doctrines were received favourably by Eudoxius 
of Antioch and the Synod of Antioch in 358; but the 
formulation of their tenets produced a reaction, and 
in the same year they were condemned by the J^mi- 
Arians at Ancyra and at the Third Synod of Sirmium, 
and the leaders were exiled for a short time to Pepuza. 
They reappeared, liowever, at the Semi-Arian Synod 
of Seleucta (Sept., 359), where Acacius of Caesarea 
rejected the dwdfiotot and the triumph of the Homoeans 
led to the exile of Aetius to Mopuestia in Cilicia and 
later to Amblada in Pisidia. After 3^ the Anoraoean 
Arians ceased to be formidable. Julian the Apostate 
(361-363) allowed Aetius to return; he was rehabili- 
tated in an Arian synod, and died c. 370. Meanwhile 
Eunomius, supported by his friend Eudoxius, trans- 
ferred from Antioch to Constantinople (Jan., 360), 
became Bishop of the Orthodox See of Cyzicus in 
Mysia. His flock appealed to Constantius, who oblig^ 
Eudoxius to take action against him. Deposed in 
his absence and banished, Eunomius founded a sect of 
his own, ordained and consecrated some of his follow- 
ers. Julian recalled both Aetius and Eunomius, who 


acquired considerable importance in Constantinople. 
The Synod of Antioch, 362, explicitly set forth the 
Anomoean doctrine that “ the Son is in all things un- 
like [icar A vdvra dpSfwios] the Father, as well in will as in 
substance’;. The death of Eudoxius in 370 marks 
the beginning of the end of Eunomianism. The sec- 
taries were excluded from the benefit of Gratian’s 
edict of toleration (end of 378), were directly con- 
demned by the Council of Constantinople (381), and 
were the objects of special repressive measures in 
addition to those directed against Arians and heretics 
in general. Moreover, disruptive forces were at work 
within the sect. Eunomius died about 395, and for all 
practical purposes the sect may be said to have died 
with him. 

The dogmatic system of Eunomius is characterized 
at once by its presumptuous dialectics and its slial- 
lowness. His errors concerning Christ are founded 
upon his erroneous theodicy, which involves the as- 
sertion that a God of simplicity cannot be a God of 
mystery at all, for even man is as competent as God 
to comprehend simplicity. Eunomius proclaims the 
absolute intelligibility of the Divine Essence: ‘ ' God 
knows no more of llis own substance, than we do; 
nor is this more known to Him, and less to us: but 
whatever we know about the Divine Substance, that 
precisely is known to God; on the other hand, what- 
ever He knows, the same also you will find without 
fiuiy difference in us” (Socrates, Hist. Eccl., IV, vii). 
’Ayevtniffla, he maintains, perfectly expresses the Divine 
Essence: ^ the Unbegotten, uod is an absolutely 
simple being: an act of generation would involve 
a contradiction of His essence, by introducing duality 
into the Godhead. The Father is dyipptfToty the Son 
yipinjrof; hence, he held, there must be diversity of 
substance. The general line of his sophistical reason- 
ing against the (Jrthodox was as follows: You allow 
dysvvrtffla to be a Divine attribute. Now the sim- 
plicity of God excludes all multiplicity of attributes. 
Consequently dy€pprt<rla is the only attribute which 
befits tne Divine nature, the only one therefore essen- 
tial to Him. In other words, God is essentially inca- 
pable of being begotten. Hence it is foUy to speak of 
a God begotten, of a Son of God. The one God, 
dyiwpifrot and drapxoSj unbegotten and without begin- 
ning, could not communicate His own substance, nor 
beget even a consubstantial Son; consequently there 
could be no question of identity of substance {homoou- 
sios) or of likeness of substance {homoiousios) between 
the Father and the Son. There could be no essen- 
tial resemblance (kut* o^iav)^ but at most a moral 
resemblance. For the Son is a being drawn forth 
from nothing by the will of the Father, yet superior 
to all Creation inasmuch as He alone was created by 
the One God to be the Creator of the world. He does 
not share in the incommunicable Divine Essence 
(dwrla), but he does partake in the communicable 
Divine creative power {Mpyeia)^ and it is that par- 
taking which constitutes the Son’s Divinity and 
establishes Him, as regards creation, in the posi- 
tion of Creator: and as the principle of paternity in 
God is not the odffla but the Mpysia, tne sense in 
which the term Son of God may be used is clear. 

The works of Eunomius are of less importance in 
themselves than in the fact that they called forth the 
best efforts of St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
His Commentary on the Romans and his letters have 
perished. His ** Apologeticus ” (P. G., XXX, 835), 
written before 365, seeks to refute the Nicene teaching 
concerning the coetemal and consubstantial Divinity 
of the Son. It is extremely obscure, and has been 
frequently misunderstood. For example, Tillemont, 
VI, 501-516, needs careful checking. It was against 
this work of Eunomius that St. Basil wrote his “ Ad- 
versus Eunomium ” {*\mppfjTiK6v) in five books. (It 
is clear, however, that books IV and V arc from an- 
other pen.) Eunomius retorted with his ’AToXo 7 (a 
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iwkp d 1 ro^ 67 kf (Defence of the Defence), written 
after the death of St. Basil (1 Jan., 379), wherein he 
does his best to defend more fully and by new argu- 
ments his teaching concerning the nature of God. 
This work was elaborately refuted by St. Gregoiy of 
Nyssa in his lengthy “ Ad versus Eunomium ”, of which 
some twelve books have come down to us pre^rving 
the fragmentary remains of the 'AiroXov^a, which are 

f ather^ in Rettberg’s “ Marcel liana ” (Gottingen, 
794, pp. 124-147) . A very full analysis of it is 
found in Diekanm, “ Gotteslehre des hi. Gregor von 
Nyssa” (1896), I, 123 sqq. The third extant work 
is his dKOeait tt^Ittcws, or “Confession of Faith , 
presented by order to the Emperor Theodosius in 
383. (See Arianibm.) 

Mason, Introduction to his Five Theological Ondions of Sa^ 
Gregory Naziamenus CCambridtce University Press. 1899); 
Klosb, Gesckichte und Lchre dea Eunomiua (Kiel, 

MAN, 4rton« of the Fourth Century (.3rd ed., London, 1871), 337- 
362; Dibkamp, Die Gotteslehre des hi Gregor von Nyssa (Mun- 
Bter, 1896), I, 123; CIwatkin, Studies of An/inwfm (London, 
1^2); Hepele, History of the Church Councils (tr. Edinburgh, 
1876), II; Dorner, Doctrine of the Person of Christ (Edinburgh, 
1862), Div. i, vol. 11, 264 sq. 

Edward Myers. 

Euphemia^ Mother Superior Sisters of Charity. 
See Blenkinsop, Peter. 

Euphemites. Sec Messalians. 

Euphemius of Constantinople (490-49G) succeeded 
as patriarch Flavitas (or Fravitas, 489-490), who 
succeeded Acacius (471-489). The great Acacian 
schism (484-519), therefore, lasted during his reign. 
The Emp)eror Zeno (474-491) had published a decree 
called the “ Henotikon ’ ’ (482) that forbade in the cur- 
rent theological discussions any other criterion but 
that of Nicaea-Constantinople (ignoring the decrees of 
^alcedonX carefully avoided speaking of Christas 
two natures, and used ambiguous formulae that were 
meant to conciliate the Monophysites. The “ llenoti- 
kon ” really satisfied no one. (^bnsistent Monophysites 
disliked it as much cus Catholics. But Acacius at the 
capital, Peter Mongus of Alexandria, and Peter Fullo 
(Gnapheus) of Antioch, signed it. Pope Felix III (or 
II, 483-492) in a Roman synod of sixty-seven bishops 
(484) condemned the emperor’s decree, deposed and 
excommunicated Acacius, Peter Mongus, and Peter 
Fullo. Acacius retorted by striking the pope’s name 
from his diptychs and piersecuted Catholics at (bn- 
stantinople. When he died, Flavitas, his successor, 
applied for recognition at Rome, but in vain, since he 
would not give up communion with Peter Mongus. 
Euphemius recognized the Council of Chalcedon, re- 
stored the pope’s name to his diptychs, and broke with 
Peter Mongus, who died in the year of Euphemius’s 
accession (490). He was therefore a well-meaning 
person who wanted to restore the union with the Holy 
See. Unfortunately he still refused to erase the names 
of his two predecessors (Acacius and Flavitas) from 
the diptychs, where they occurred among the faithful 
departed. The pope insisted that heretics and fa- 
vourers of heresy should not be prayed for publicly in 
the Litur^; so during the reign of Euphemius the 
union he desired was not brought about. But Euplie- 
mius was always a Catholic at heart. Before the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Anastasius I (491-518) he had 
made him sign a Catholic profession of faith (Evagrius, 
H. E., Ill, xxxii). After the death of Pope Felix, 
Euphemius wrote to his successor, Gelasius I (492-496), 
again asking for intercommunion on any terms but the 
condemnation of Acacius. This time, too, the pope re- 
fused to modify his condition (Gelasii Epist.et Decrct. • 
P. L., LIX, 13). The patriarch had already summoned 
a synod at Constantinople in which he confirmed the 
decrees of Chalcedon (Mansi, VII, 1180). Eventually 
he fell foul of the emperor. A war against the Bulgars 
and Slavs was then going on, and Euphemius was 
accused of treason by revealing the emperor’s plans to 


his enemies. A soldier tried, unsuccessfully, to mur- 
der the patriarch, apparently by order of Anastasius. 
The emperor further wanted to have back his written 
profession of faith, which Euphemius refused to give 
up. So he was deposed (496) in ^ite of the resistance 
of the people, and Mac^onius fl (496-511) was ap- 
pointea successor. Macedonius seems to have been 
unwilling to take his place and refused to wear patri- 
archal vestments in his presence. Euphemius was 
exiled to Asia Minor and died in 515 at Ancyra. He 
was recognized to the end as lawful patriarch by 
Catholics in the East (Elias of Jerusalem, Flavian of 
Antioch, etc.). 

Thkopiiankr, Chronographia, ad ann. 481-489, in P. G., 
CVIII, 324-337; Nicephorus, Chronographtcon Syntomon, 46* 
in P. G.t C, 1046; Baronius, Annalea EccL, ad ann. 489-495. 

Adrian Fortescue. 


Euphrasia, or Eupraxia, Saint, Virgin, b. in 380; 
d. after 410. She was the daughter of Antigonus, a 
senator of Constantinople, and a relation of Emperor 
Theodosius. Her father died shortly after her birth, 
and her mother, also Euphrasia, devoted her life 
thenceforth exclusively to the service of God. To 
carry out this ideal she abandoned the capital, and, 
with her seven-year-old daughter, repaired to Egypt, 
wiiere she dwelt on one of her estates, near a convent, 
and adopted the nuns* austere mode of life. This 
example aroused in her daughter the desire to enter 
tlie convent, and her mother gave her into the care of 
the superior, that she might & trained in the ascetic 
life. After her mother's death she declined an offer of 
marriage made, by the Emperor Theodosius, on be- 
half of a senator’s son, transferred to the emperor her 
entire fortune, to be used for charitable purposes, and 
took up, with a holy ardour, the rigorous practices of 
Christian perfection. She was about thirty when she 
died. Her feast is celebrated in the Greek Church on 
25 July, and in the Latin Church on 13 March. She is 
mentioned by St. John Damascene, in his third “ Ora- 
tio de imaginibus ”. 

Vita> Patnim (ed. Robweyd) in P. L., LXXIII, 623-642; 
Acta SS., March, II, 265-274; 727-735. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Euphrates. See PERAT.fi. 


Euphrosyne, Saint, d. about 470. Her story be- 
longs to that group of legends which relate how Chris- 
tian virgins, in order the niore successfully to lead the 
life of celibacy and asceticism to which they had dedi- 
cated themselves, put on male attire and passed for 
men. According to the narrative of her life in the 
“Vitae Patrum”, Euphrosyne was the only daughter 
of Paphnutius, a rich man of Alexandria, who desired 
to marry her to a wealthy youth. But having conse- 
crated her life to Go<l and apparently seeing no other 
means of keeping this vow, she clothed herself as a 
man and under the name of Smaragdus gained admit- 
tance into a monastery of men near Alexandria, 
where she lived for thirty-eight years after. She soon 
attracted the attention of the abbot by the rapid 
strides which she made toward a perfect ascetic life, 
and when Paphnutius appealed to nim for comfort in 
his sorrow, the abbot committed the latter to the care 
of the alleged young man Smaragdus. The father re- 
ceived from his own daughter, whom he failed to rec- 
o^ize, helpful advice and comforting exhortation. 
Not until she was dying did she reveal herself to him 
as his lost daughter Euphrosyne. After her death 
Paphnutius also entered the monasteiy. Her feast is 
celebrated in the Greek Church on 25 September, in 
the Roman Church on 16 January (by the Carmelites 
on 11 February). 

A'atujfwanum, I, 253-265; Ada SS,, Feb.. IL 
’ Bciucherib in Revue des langues r&manes (1870), II, 
26-40); Analecta Bollandiana, II, 195-206. For earlier mono- 
Rrapha PoTTHABT, BxbHotheca historica medii «ui, II, 1298- 
Liven of the Saints (London, 18^)t II» 
264; Butubr, Lives of the Saints^ 11 Feb. 

J. P. Kirsch. 
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Xuroiai a titular see of Epirus Vetus in Greece, suf- 
fragan of Nicopolis. Eurcea is mentioned by Hiero- 
cles (Synecdemus, 651, 6). Justinian transferred its 
inhabitants to an islet in a neighbouring lake and 
built there a strong city (Procop., De aedif., IV, 1). 
We know five bishops of Euraea; the first, St. Dona- 
tus, lived under Theodosius I, the last is mentioned in 
a letter of Pope St. Gregojy lie Great about 603 (Le- 
quien. Or. Christ., II, 143). The site of the city is un- 
known ; Lequien identifies it with Paramy thia, which is 
called A! Donat (St. Donatus) bv the Turks, in the 
vilayet of Janina. Others have placed it at Limboni, 
now proved to be Photice, others at Janina itself. 

PANA010TIDE8 in NeoArfyow ifiSofiala iiruBeutpricrLi (CJonstan- 
tinople. 1892), II, 308; Philippson in Pauly-Wisbowa, Real- 
Encyd., s. v. 

S. Pi:TRIDK8. 

Europe. — Name. — ^The conception of Europe as a 
distinct division of the earth, separate from Asia and 
Africa, had its origin in ancient times. The sailors of 
the ^gean Sea applied the Semitic designations Erdb 
(sunset, west) and Aqu (sunrise, east) to the countries 
lying respectively west and east of the sea; in this way 
it became customary to call Greece and the territory 
back of it Europe, while Asia Minor and the parts l)e- 
yond were named Asia. At a later date the mass of 
land lyin^ to the south of the Mediterranean was set 
off as a distinct division of the earth with the name of 
Libya or Africa. 

Position, Boundaries, and Area. — Europe is a 
large peninsula forming the western part of the north- 
ern continent of the Eastern Hemisphere. On the 
north and west it is separated from North America by 
the Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans; on the south by 
the Mediterranean Sea from Africa and Western Asia. 
In the east there is no clear natural division from the 
continental mass of Asia. Such a dividing line may 
l>e drawn along the crest of the Ural and Mugadzhar 
Mountains, the Emba River, Caspian Sea, and the low- 
lands of the Manitch River, or through the depression 
that, starting from the Gulf of Obi, extends through 
the valleys of the Obi, Irtysh, Tobol, and Emba 
Rivers. The political boundary extends beyond the 
Ural Mountains towards the east, and beyond the 
Ural River to the south and west, runs along the range 
called Obtschei Syrt and the tlsen River, and en- 
closes within the eastern boundary of Europe the 
whole of the Caucasus. The most northern point of 
Europe is North Cape (71® 12' N. lat.) on the Island of 
Magerd belonging to Norway; the most western point 
is Cape da Roca (9® 31' west of Gre<;nwich) in Portu- 
^1; the moat southern is Cape Tarifa (35® 59' 53'' N. 
Git.) in Spain; the Continent extends as far to the east 
as 65® longitude cast of Greenwich. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 239S miles, from west to 
east 3455 miles. The statement as to the extent of its 
area varies, according to the position aligned to its 
eastern boundary, from 3,672,969 sq. miles to 4,092,- 
660 sq. miles. Tins measurement includes the polar 
islands Iceland, Nova Zembla, and Spitzbergen, but 
not the Canary, Madeira, and Azores Islands. 

Geological Formation. — Thi^ leading ^tonic 
divisions are to be distinguished in the geological for- 
mation of Europe. These appeared in the middle 
'Tertiary period. Western Europe, as far south as the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and, reaching l^eyond the Pyre- 
nees, into the Spanish Peninsula, to the east as far as 
the Baltic and the Vistula River, is formed of debris 
and sedimentary deposits. This has been produced 
by the breaking up and overflowing with water of 
mountain chains that now exist as secondary ranges, 
as the Scotch Highlands, the central plateau of France, 
and the mountain chain of Central Germany. To- 
wards the east is low-l3ring land that has remained the 
same from early times. Sweden and Finland form 
together a great level called the Plain of the Baltic, 


south-east from which spreads the ^eat Russian plain, 
which is limited by the Ural ana Carpathian Moun- 
tains, the Crimea, and the Caucasus Mountains. The 
whole of Southern Europe and a part of Middle Eu- 
rope is a region of late folded mountain ranges. 
These begin with the Pyrenees, which have remarkable 
spurs in the ranges of Provence, in Corsica, and Sar- 
dinia. The ranges of Andalusia in Southern Spain 
find their continuation in the Atlas range, which bends 
to the east and reappears in Europe in the mountains 
of the northern coast of Sicily and the Apennines. 
The north-western Apennines pass into the Alpine 
system. In the east the Alps are divided into tliree 
chains; of these the middle one passes into the Hun- 
garian plain; the Carpathian anef Balkan ranges unite 
m a great bend with the northern chain, and the 
southern one is continued by the Dinaric Alps and the 
western chains of the Balkan Peninsula as far as Crete 
and the south-western part of Asia M inor. N umerous 
islands belong to the Continent of Europe. The sepa- 
ration of the islands from the mainland arose in two 
ways. In the north and west, the encroachment of the 
sea produced bays and peninsulas and formed islands. 
In tne south, the western and eastern basins of the 
Mediterranean, those of the Adriatic and iEgean Seas, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the southern part of the 
Black and Caspian Seas, were formed by folding; 
and in this way also were formed the Iberian, 
Italian, and Balkan Peninsulas and the archipelago 
Wng between Greece and Asia Minor. The rivers of 
Europe belong to three different basins, namely, to 
the Caspian Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, including the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, and the Arctic Ocean. 
The courses of the rivers of Europe are much shorter 
than the courses of those of Asia, Africa, or America. 
The largest of the European rivers, the Volga (1978 
miles), the Danulx) (1771 miles), Dnieper (1329 miles), 
Don (1120 miles), Petchora (1023 miles), and the 
Dniester (835 miles), flow into seas that are almost 
entirely cut off from the ocean, consequently from the 
world's traffic. They offer, however, little obstruc- 
tion to navigation, and numerous canals are cut 
through the ihain watershed that extends from Gib- 
raltar to the nort hern Urals. The largest number of 
lakes is found in the region, formeriy covered with 
glaciers, lying north of 50® N. lat. — Finland, Scandi- 
navia, Scotland, and Ireland, and the region of the 
Alps. Besides this lake region, lakes have also been 
formed in the Alps by folding, in the Balkans by the 
breaking in of the surface, and in the Apennine Pen- 
insula by volcanic outbreaks. 

Climate, Flora, Fauna. — ^The climatic conditions 
of Europe are very favourable. Almost the entire 
continent, excepting the northern point, l>elongs to the 
temperate zone. At the same time it is much warmer 
tlian other countries in the same latitude, as, for in- 
stance, than eastern North America, because along its 
western coast flows the Gulf Stream, which leaves the 
coast of Florida with a temperature of 68® Fahr. and 
raises the normal temperature on the Portuguese and 
Spanish coast about 7 ’2® Fahr., of the British coast 
about 9®-14’4® Falir., and of the Norwegian coast 
about 14’4®-18® Fahr. Since there is no chain of 
mountains traversing Europe from north to south, 
as is the case with North America, the influence 
of the Gulf Stream extends far into the interior of 
the mainland. On the borders of the Arctic Ocean a 
rigorous climate prevails, summer is short, and during 
the greater part of the year the temperature is below 
freezing. This northern region has polar vegetation; 
the rolling plains called tundras are found on the penin- 
sulas of l^nin and Kola and at the mouth of the 
Petchora. The sub-arctic zone is found south of this 
in the Scandinavian Peninsula down to 60® N. lat.; 
here the climate of the coast, influenced by the sea, is 
milder in winter and cool in summer. The part of Eu- 
rope properly included in the temperate zone is divided 
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into tho f oUowix^ regions : the countries lying on the At- 
lantic, Great Britain, Brittany, the Channel, and north- 
western Spiun; this section Has moderate teniperature 
and lar^ rainfall; west and middle Europe, with an in- 
land climate, less heavy rainfall (about 197 inches), 
and moderate changes of temperature (27°-45° Fahr.) ; 
in this section the southern part of France forms an 
exception, as also the depression of the Upper Rhine, 
and the mountains. Beyond this is the section of 
Eastern Europe or Russia, with a completely inland 
climate, the variations of temperature amounting to 
46° Fahr., and the rainfall to less than 23*6 inches. 
Finally comes the section of the Euxine comprising the 
great Hungarian plain, the plain of the Balkan prov- 
inces, and Southern Russia; in this division the spring 
is moist and warm and midsummer hot anil dry. 
The depression of the Caspian belongs to the dry zone 
of Asia. 

The forests of Europe flourish in the temperate zone. 
In Norway they are composed chiefly of pine; the only 
deciduous tree found in the highest latitudes is the 
birch (hetvla odorata ) ; the mixed forests of pines and 
deciduous trees are found south of 61° N. lat.; this 
region is further characterized by grass-lands, heaths, 
and moors. The cultivated land, which in Central 
and Western Europe is about sixty to seventy per 
cent, is divided into farm land, cultivated forest land, 
grass and pasture land. From north to south the suc- 
cession of grains is as follows: barley, rye and oats, 
wheat, especially in France and Hungary, and maize. 
Potatoes are cultivated on less fruitful soil. In this 
region native fruits are the apple, pear, and cherry; 
finer kinds of fruit trees, as the peach, apricot, plum, 
and of nut trees, the walnut and almond, have been 
introduced from the south. In this region the grape 
is also cultivated; its northern limit, extending from 
the mouth of the Loire, passes to Paris and the Rhine 
near Bonn, then towards the Unstrut and Saale Rivers, 
and reaches its most northerly point on the Oder 
lielow 52° N. lat. ; the limit of its cultivation here turns 
to the south-east until it reaches the Sea of Azov. 
The region of the Mediterranean, that is the Iberian 
Peninsula, Provence, Italy to the foot of the Alps, and 
the Balkan Peninsula south of 42° N. lat., has a sub- 
tropical climate. Here flourish trees and bushes 
which are always green; among those that are culti- 
vated for their products are the citron, orange, fig, 
almond, mulberry, and pomegranate trees. The 
fauna of Europe is in accord with the climate and 
vegetation. In Northern Europe are found the polar 
bear, polar fox, and reindeer; in the region of forests 
live the bear, wolf, and lynx, which have, however, 
almost disappearea; the region of the Mediterranean 
contains numerous reptiles. 

Population, Political Divisions, and Religions. 
— ^The greater part of the population of Europe be- 
longs to the European or Mediterranean race. The 
main race-groups are the Teutonic, Romanic, and 
Slavonic. To the Teutonic division belong: the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Flemish, English, and Scandinavians; it 
contains in all 127,800,000 souls or 32* 1 per cent of the 
whole population; included in the Romanic group are: 
the French, Walloons, Italians, Friulians, natives of 
the Rhsetian Alps, Maltese, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Rumanians, in all 108,100,000 or 27T per cent; 
included in the Slavonic are: the Russians, Ruthen- 
ians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Wends, Slovenes, Croats, 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Letts, and Lithuanians, in all 124,- 
600,000, or 31*3 per cent. A smaller number, about 

9,500,000 souls or 2*4 per cent is composed of other 
Aryan races: Celts, Greeks, Albanians, Gypsies, Ar- 
menians, etc. There are also about 27,900,000, or 
some 7 per cent, of non-Aryan races: Basques, Mag- 
yars, Finns, the tribes of the Ural region, Turks, Km- 
mucks, and Jews. The total population of Europe 
amounts to about 420,000,000. 

The organization of the present States of Europe 


may be traced back to the Middle Ag^. Most of the 
States are limited by natural boundaries within which 
each has developed its own individual character. The 
States va^ greatly in size and population ; most of them 
are constitutional monarchies, the only republics be- 
ing France and Switzerland. The Britiw Isles, united 
as Great Britain and Ireland, have a total area of 121,- 
622 sq. miles and 43,722,000 inhabitants; as a natural 
consequence of the geographical position of the islands, 
the nation is largely interested in colonial enterprises. 
The Scandinavian Peninsula is halved by an uninhab- 
ited mountain range, thus permitting the existence of 
two countries, Norway and Sweden. Norway, lying 
on the Atlantic, has an area of 123,938 sq|. miles and 

2.300.000 inhabitants; Sweden, on the Baltic, has an 
area of 172,973 sq. miles and 5,261,000 inhabitants. 
The peninsula and islands lying south of Norway and 
Sweden form the third Scandinavian state, Denmark, 
that controls the entrance to the Baltic. Denmark 
has an area of 14.672 sq. miles and 2,450,000 inhabit- 
ants. France, tne western part of the continental 
mass, has an area of 206,950 sq. miles and a popula- 
tion of 39,060,000; it has the advantage^ excepting to- 
wards the north-east, of having for its boundaries 
either seas or mountain ranges. Between Western 
and Central Europe lie the so-called “ buffer** States: 
Belgium with an area of 11,197 sq. miles and 7,075,000 
inhabitants; the Netherlands, area 12,741 sq. miles, in- 
habitants 5,510, 000; Switzerland, area 1^830^. miles, 
inhabitants 3,425,000. The German Empire, area 
208,880 sq. miles, inhabitants 60,605,000, covers the 
greater part of Central Europe. Germany borders 
upon nearly all the great powers of Europe and 
has, therefore, developed a large army. The State 
having the least orgamc union geographically and eth- 
nographically, and consequently in constant danger of 
internal disorganization, is the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Its area is 261,004 sq. miles, popmation 

49.092.000 souls. Russia, area 2,081,079 sg. miles, 
inhabitants 119^115,000, occupies the lowlanci of Eu- 
rope and, in its largest extent, stretches beyond 
Europe into the Asiatic pl^. Southern Europe em- 
braces numerous states with shaiply defined bound- 
aries. The Iberian Peninsula is divided between Por- 
tugal and Spain; Portugal, a country lying on the 
ocean and liaving a great maritime past, has an area 
of 43,363 sq. miles, i^abitants 5,016,000; Spain, area 
191,892 sq. miles, inhabitants 18,249,000. Italy be- 
long completely to the lands of the Mediterranean; 
its area is 110,811 sq. miles, population 33,604^000. 
The physical contour of the Balkan Peninsula is so 
broken up by mountain ranges that it fails to show any 
one organically large State. Its divisions at the pres- 
ent time are: Bulgaria, 37,066 sq. miles, population 
3,744,400; Montenegro, 3475 sq. miles, population 
228,000; Rumania, ^,579 sq. miles, population 6,392,- 
000; Servia, 18,533 sq. miles, population 2,677,000; 
European Turkey, 65,251 sq. miles, population 6,130,- 
000; Greece, 25,000 sq. miles^ population 2,440,000. 

By far the greater prof^rtion of the inhabitants of 
Europe belong to the Christian Faith. One-fourth of 
the population are Protestants, somewhat over one- 
fourth belong to the Oriental Christian Churches, 
nearly 45 per cent are Catholics, 4^ per cent are non- 
Christian. In the Romanic States 99 per cent of the 
population are Catholic; in the Teutonic States 74 per 
cent are Protestant and less than one per cent non- 
Christian. In the States of Eastern Europe, Austria- 
Hun^nr, Russia, and the Balkan provinces, 67 per 
cent belong to the Oriental Churches, 9*2 per cent are 
non-Christian, 6 per cent are Protestant, and 27 per 
cent are Catholic. The only heathen are the Kal- 
mucks livii^ between the Ural and Caucasus moun- 
tains, the Finns of the Volga, and the Samoyedes. 
About 8,250,000 persons or 2*1 per cent of the whole 
population of Europe are Mohammedans in belief; 
these are limited to several tribes of the Uralo-Aitaic 
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family in Russia, and to the former territories of the 
Ottoman Empire ; among the Mohammedans are a large 
portion of the Albanians, some of the Serbs in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and a part of the Bulgarians. The 
Jews of Europe number 9,000^0 or 2’ 2 per cent; 
they are to be found chiefly in Russia, in the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, Rumania, and Turkey. (The 
above figures are bas^ on Hettner, op. cit. infra.) 

Christianity. — European civilization is founded on 
that of the East; from Western Asia and Egypt Eu- 
rope received its food-plants, domestic animals, method 
of writing, numerals, tne beginnings of art and science; 
and the higher forms of state organization and re- 
ligion. The various States of Greece, the European 
neighbour of Asia, transmitted these by trade ana the 
foundation of colonies to the countries lying on the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean and to Southern 
Italy. Rome from its central position imparted them 
to Western and Northern Europe and united the 
civilized parts of the continent into a great empire. 
At the time of its greatest extent imperial Rome in- 
cluded, on European soil, the present countries of 
Italy, Spain, France. England, Germany west of the 
Rhine and south of the Danube, the countries border- 
ing on the Danube as far as the Black Sea, and the 
whole Balkan Peninsula, l^esides all the islands of the 
Mediterranean. Christianity, too, came from the East 
by way of Greece and Rome. The connexion existing 
between the various Roman provinces and the wide 
prevalence of the Latin and Greek tongues were most 
favourable to its spread. When the structure erected 
by the Caesars fell to pieces, the Christian Faith not 
only entered into its inheritance, but also subdued all 
those barbarian peoples that had up to then defied the 
imperial power. The Gospel w^as brought to Rome by 
colonies of Jewish Christians who kept up close rela- 
tions with Palestine, their mother country. St. Paul 
brought Christianity to Greece on his second journey 
(49-52 A.D.) when he founded, with the aid of Silas, 
Timothy, and Luke, Christian communities in Phil- 
ippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, and Corinth. St. 
Paul’s CTeat letters and his journeys to Italy, perhaps 
also to Spain, prepared the way for the close connexion 
between the Roman and Greek C'hristians and 
strengthened them for the w^ork of spreading the 
Gospel. In fact the first persecution under Nero in 64 
was not able to crush the new movement, and the 
same is true of the many other later persecutions. 

Towards the end of the first century, under Clement, 
the head of the Church at that time, there was a close 
bond between Rome and Corinth. It is also to l)e 
assumed that in the meantime all the commercial cities 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean had Christians in 
their midst, and that iKjfore long the regions adjoining 
these cities accepted the (h)spel. According to tradi- 
tion the Church in Gaul was founded by Trophimus, 
who was sent there by St. Paul; to Crescentius, a dis- 
ciple of the Apostles, is ascribed the preaching of the 
(iospel in Vienne and Mainz ; and to Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, the founding of the Church of Paris. ToEu- 
charius and Maternus, two disciples of St. Paul, are 
attributed the founding of the Churches of Trier and 
Cologne. It is certain that flourishing dioceses arose in 
Lyons and Vienne during the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(161-80). At the beginning of the third century, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Tertullian ( Ad v. Judajos, i), 
various tril>es of Gaul had accepted Christianity. At 
about the same date Irenaeus (Adv. hoereses) speaks of 
Churches in Germany, and the new faith had at that 
time spread into all the provinces of the Spanish 
Peninsula. According to the Venerable Bede (Histor. 
gentis Angl.. I, iii)» the first missionaries came to 
England durmg the reign of Pope Eleutherius (177-90). 
By the opening of the tnird century the British Church 
had spread beyond the Roman possessions in Britain 
and may even have embraced Ireland. In the mean- 
time the barbarians living along the northern bound- 
V.— 39 


aries of the Roman Empire had begun their migra- 
tions and predatory incursions. Along this border 
lived the tribes of the Teutonic family, divided by the 
Oder into the East Germans and West Germans. 
The East Germans included the Ostrogoths and Visi- 
goths, Burgundians, Vandals, Heruli, Rugii, and 
Bcyrri. The West Germans were divided into the Ing- 
vaeones or Germans on the sea-coast, including the 
later Frisians and Anglo^axons; the Istvseones or the 
Germans of the Rhine, including the Franks between 
the Weser and Rhine; the Hermiones, among whom 
were the later Thuringians and the upper German 
tribes of the Alamanm and Bavarians (Bajuvarii). 
As early as the years 161-80 the Marcomanni, a West 
German tribe, advanced as far as Aquileia ; they were 
defeated, but introduced northern dements into the 
population.^ After this failure the current of the mi- 
gration divided into two streams: one to the south- 
east, the migration of the East Germans; one to the 
south-west, the migration of the West Germans. Of 
the East Germans, the Goths reached the lower Dan- 
ube and the Black Sea and divided, according to these 
respective positions, into the Ostrogoths and Visi- 
goths. In 375, on account of the pouring in of Asiatic 
hordes through the gateway of the nations between 
the Urals and the Caspian, the Ostrogoths came under 
the power of the Huns. The Vis^oths, who were also 
hard pressed, retreated towards Transylvania and re- 
ceived land somewhat south of this from the Em- 
perors V alens and Theodosius. When, af ter the death 
of Theodosius, the Roman Empire was divided in 395 
into the Western and Eastern Empires, ruled respw- 
tively by his sons Honorius and Arcadius, the Visi- 
goths under Alaric plundered Thrace and Greece and, 
with the permission of Arcadius, settled in Illyria. 
From here they presseds toward Italy and in 410 even 
entered Rome. They then turneci towards South- 
Eastern Gaul and in 419 founded the first German 
kingdom on Roman soil, its capital being Toulouse; 
they also conquered a large part of Spain. In 507 the 
Visigoths were forced to give up their possessions in 
Gaul to the Franks, and in 531 the capitel of the Visi- 
gothic Kingdom was transferred to Toledo. 

The recall from the Rhine of the Roman legions 
needed for the struggle against Alaric left the way to 
the south-west open to two other East German peo- 
ples, the Burgundians and the Vandals. The Bur- 
gundians, who had formerly lived between the Oder 
and the Vistula, crossed the Rhine in 406 and founded 
a kingdom having its capital at Worms; in 437 this 
kingdom was broken up by the Roman governor 
Aetius, but another arose in 443 around Geneva and 
Lyons; this, however, in 532, was absorbed into the 
Kingdom of the Franks. In 406 the Vandals left their 
home on the northern slope of the mountains called 
Riesengebirge, and in union with the Alani and Suevi 
passed through Gaul into Spain; the Visigoths drove 
them out of Spain into the Roman provinces in Africa, 
whence for a long time they controlled the Mediter- 
ranean and in 455 ravaged Rome. In 476 Odoacer, 
the leader of the mercenaries made up of Heruli, 
Rugii, and Scyrri, seized the government and called 
himself King of Italy. At almost the same time the 
Ostrogoths in Pannonia were again free, as the power 
of the Huns was broken in the great battle on the 
Catalaunian Fields near Chdlona-sur-Mame in 451. 
Theodoric, the King of the Ostrogoths, conquered 
Odoacer in 489 and created a kingdom (493-526) that 
embraced Italy, Sicily, a part of Pannonia, Rli«tia, 
and the Province; this ^^om went to pieces in 553. 
The Ostrogoths were followed by the Lombards, a 
tribe of the lower Elbe, who, passing through Pannonia, 
reached Italy in 568 under their King Alboin; it was 
not until 774 that the Lombards were brought under 
subjection by the Franks. All these peoples were to 
disappear in order, by their absorption into the civiliza- 
tion of Rome, to bring about the union of Christianity, 
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the state rdigion of Rome since the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, with a more stable power, the united 
West Germans. 

The West Germans, although their migrations were 
not very extended, had changed their habitations as 
follows: in the fourth century the Alamanni advanced 
into Alsace and in the fifth century took entire posses- 
sion of spreading towards the north as far as Co- 
blenz. The Franks were divided into the Ripuarian 
and Salian Franks; the former settled on botli sides of 
the middle and lower Rhine, the latter advanced from 
the Scheldt to the Somme. Towards the end of the 
third century the Saxons advanced from the Elbe to 
the Rhine; m the fifth centuiy, with the aid of the 
Angles, they conquered Britain; the former inhabit- 
ants of Britain took refuge in Wales and France and 
^ve their name to Brittany. The Frisians settled on 
me coast and islands of Schleswig-Holstein; the Thu- 
ringians spread from the lower Elbe to the southern 
bank of the Main. The Bajuvarii went farthest south. 
At the time of the birth of Christ they lived in modern 
Bohemia; about 500 their territory extended from the 
Lech to the Enns and from the Danube to the junction 
of the Eisack and the Adige. The region occupied by 
the tribes just named enlarged the scene of Emopean 
history; all that was now needed was the political and 
spiritual union of these peoples to make them the lead- 
ing people of Europe. The political union was 
brought about by the Franks, the spiritual union by 
Christianity. In the end these were combined into a 
form of theocracy which, by a rapid series of victories, 
conquered not only Southern Europe, but also Middle 
and Eastern Europe as well. 

Just as the fifth century passed into the sixth (481- 
611) Clovis, King of the Salian Franks, forcibly sub- 
dued the most important of the surrounding tribes; 
he led them to embrace Christianity after his own 
conversion. Clovis first united what was left of the 
Roman Empire on the Heine and Loire with his own 
domain and made Paris his capital. After this he sub- 
dued the Alamanni on the Rhine, Mosel, Lower Main, 
and Neckar; as the champion of the doctrines of Ro- 
man Christianity, he conquered the King of the Arian 
Visigoths near Poitiers (507) and seized the Visigothic 
temtory between the Loire and the Garonne. By 
overthrowing the petty Salian chiefs and the royal 
family of the Ripuarian Franks, he made himself the 
ruler of all the Frankish tribes. The work was com- 
pleted by his four sons, who seized the territories of the 
Thuringians and Burgundians, forced the Ostrogoths 
to give up Provence and Rhffitia, and obtained by 
treaties sovereignty over the Bajuvarii. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the Franco-Chris- 
tian Empire which opened to Christianity a new mis- 
sionary field to be won over to the Faith only by 
properly trained apostles. The training was given in 
the monastic institutions which, in imitation of the 
East, had now spread over all of Western Europe. 
One of the chief factors in the conversion of the 
heathen was the Order of St. Benedict of Nursia, en- 
couraged by Gregory the Great. The precursors of 
the Benedictines were St. Patrick (432) and St. Columba 
(about 550), who converted Ireland and Scotland, 
while the Anglo-Saxons received Christianity from the 
Benedictine Augustine (596), who had been specially 
sent by Rome, At the death of St. Patrick there were 
in Ireland several bishops, numerous priests and many 
monasteries; his own see was Armagh. Columba 
founded the celebrated monastery on the Island of 
Iona, between Ireland and Scotland, which was the 
centre of the Scotch missions and dioceses. The Ah^ 
bot Augustine and his companions erected the metro- 
politan Sees of Canterbury (Durovernum), York 
(Eboracum), and the see of London; in the course of 
the seventh century the successors of Augustine 
Mellitus and Theodore of Tarsus, completed his work! 

A glorious band of self-sacrificing apostles of the 


Faith, from Columbanus and Gallus to Boniface, car- 
ried Christianity from the British Isles to the Conti- 
nent. They founded their work on what scanty re- 
mains of Christianity still existed in the former Roman 
provinces. In the fifth century Severinus and Valen- 
tinus laboured in south-eastern Germany. They 
found the remains of nearly obliterated secs in Lorch, 
Pettau, Windisch in Switzerland, Chur, Basle, Stras- 
burg, Avenches in Switzerland, Martigny, and Geneva, 
but the Teutonic migrations and the disorders conse- 
quent on them had almost clestroyed the life of the 
(Jhurch. About 610 Columbanus crossed tho^Vosges 
mountains, where he had founded the monasteries of 
Annegray and Luxeuil, and came to Lake Constance; 
here from Bregenz as a centre he preached Christianity, 
while his companion St. Gall became the founder of the 
celebrated monastery of St. Gall. In the early part of 
the seventh century the monks Agilus and Eustasius, 
of the monastery of Luxeuil. preached the Gospel in 
Bavaria; they were followed by Rupert of Worms and 
Emmeram of Aquitaine. St. Corbinian laboured as 
the first Bishop of Freising, and Kilian in Wurzburg. 
Ecclesiastical life on the Rhine was largely developed 
by Bishops Nicetius of Trier, Cunibert of Colome, 
Dragobodo of Speyer, Amandus, Lambert, and Hugo 
of Maastricht. The Gospel was brought to the Fri- 
sians by Wilfrid of York and Willibrordof Northum- 
bria; the latter erected a see at Utrecht. Willibrord's 
companion, Suidbert, went into the oountship of Mark 
in the region of the Weser, Lippe. and Ruhr Rivers; 
the brothers Ewald laboured with little success among 
the Saxons. An organization including all these 
countries was not established until the appearance of 
the greatest of the apostles of the Germans, St. Boni- 
face. He entered on his career in the time of the Car- 
lovingian Mayors of the Palace, who were destined to 
realize the union of Church and State in Western 
Europe. 

Repeated divisions of the kingdom, disputes as to 
succession, civil wars, and the power of the nobles 
almo.st brought the great Frankish kingdom to dis- 
solution. It was savkl from utter ruin by Pepin of 
ileristal, Mayor of the Palace {Major domus)j who 
gradually took control of the government. In 687 
Pepin won for himself the position of Mayor of the 
Palace of Neustria and Burgundy, in addition to that 
for Austrasia which he already held; in this way he re- 
united the kingdom. He then undertook the con- 
quest of the tril>es which had broken loose from the 
Frankish rule and encouraged the missions to the West 
Frisians. His son Charles Martel, who was not less 
active, held a position of such power that he was able, 
in the great battle of Poitiers, 732, to protect Chris- 
tian German civilization against the attempt of Islam 
to conquer the world. Pepin the Short, the son of 
Charles, brought about the union of Church and State 
which had so great an influence on the history of the 
world. Having obtained the title of king in 752, his 
first task was to defend Pope Stephen II, who had ap- 
pealed to him for aid, from the attacks of the Lom- 
banls; this was follow^ by the so-called “ Donation of 
Pepin a grant of territory to the pope which was the 
foundation of the later States of the Church Their 
mutual en^gements fixed not only their own policy 
but also that of their successors. Like Pepin, his 
famous son (Charlemagne lent his support to the Holy 
See, and all his conquests were undertaken for the 
good of the Church and Christianity. By successful 
campaigns against Aquitaine, the Lombards, Avars, 
Saxons, and Danes, and by treaties with the Slavic 
peoples, Charlemagne increased his domain until it 
extend^ from the Ebro and the Apennines to the 
Eider River in Schleswig-Holstein, and from the At- 
lantic to the Elbe and the Raab. His kingdom be- 
came a world-empire and he himself one of the great 
rulers of history, worthy of reviving the Western Ro- 
man Empire. He was crowned, Cmistmas Day, 800, 
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by the pope, and the new empire rested essentially on 
the basis of an alliance with the Church. Its ideal 
was the Kingdom of God on earth, in which the em- 
peror by Divine appointment is God's viceroy in order 
to lead and rule all races as divided into nations, 
classes, and distinctions of rank according to Divine 
will. 

Pepin the Short had been filled with this lofty con- 
ception; consequently extraordinary success attended 
the missionary labours of the Church under both 
rulers. *As early as 716, under the rule of Charles 
Martel, the Anglo-Saxon monk Winfrid, better known 
as Boniface, landed on the Continent; he was to be the 
reformer and organizer of German ecclesiastical life. 
He always labomred in union with Rome, and was 
himself a missionary in Frisia with Willibrord^ then, 
in 722, in Hesse and Thuringia, and in 736 m Ba- 
varia. Having been made an archbishop and having 
received authority from Rome, he founded a number 
of monasteries, e. g. that of Fulda, and the Bishop- 
rics of £ichst&tt, Wiirzburg, Buraburg, and Erfurt. 
By means of synods held every five years he brought 
about the closer union between the old and new 
dioceses, and placed the newly founded sees in Thu- 
rinma and Hesse, as well as tnose of Speyer, Worms, 
Cologne, Utrecht, Tongem, Au^burg, Chur, Con- 
stance, and Strasburg, under Mainz as metropolitan 
see, of which he became archbishop in 746. In the 
reign of Charlemagne the large territories of the Sax- 
ons and Avars were added to the lands thus organized, 
and these new regions also received missionaries and 
bishops. The result was the founding of the Di- 
oceses of Bremen (787), Padcrborn (806), Werden, and 
Minden in the country of the Engem, Osnabriick ami 
Monster (785) in Westphalia, Hallierstadt and Hildes- 
heim (817) in Eastphalia; the metropolitan of all the 
Saxon sees was Bremen (834). The conversion of the 
Avars had been attempted by the Bavarian Duke 
Tassilo II; when the East Mark was founded the 
Avars came under the influence of the sees and monas- 
teries established in this country; after their sub- 
jugation th^ were placed partly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Salzburg and partly under that 
of the Patriarch of Aquileia. 

From these points, Christianity, as formerly in the 
Roman Empire, extended beyond the bounefaries of 
Charlemagne’s dominions, and new tribes and peoples 
were evangelized, while, at the same time, Christian 
civilization was peacefully established within the 
Frankish Empire. The monastery of CJorvey on the 
Weser, and the Sees of Bremen and Hamburg (831) 
were the mission centres for the northern provinces. 
The monk Anschar of Corvey, first Archbishop of 
Hamburg, laboured with gre^it zeal as Apostolic legate 
in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; his successors 
were equally active as missionaries and bishops. 
However it was not until the reign of Canute the Great 
(1014-35) that the victory of Christianity in Denmark 
was assured; in 1104 Lund was made the metropolitan 
See of Scandinavia; in 1163 Upsala became the metro- 
politan See of Sweden, and about the middle of the 
twelfth century Trondhjem was made the same for 
Norway. Iceland was won for Christianity about the 
year 1000 and was divided into the two sees of Skal- 
hold and Holum. The inhabitants of the Orkneys, 
Hebrides, P'aroe, and Shetland Islands were converted 
about the same time as Iceland; they were at first 

e laced under the metropolitan See of Hamburg- 
iremen, wrhich had been united in 849, and later 
under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan See of 
Norway. 

During the period of the Teutonic migrations the 
Slavs had come into contact with Christianity and 
were converted partly by Christian rulers, as in 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and Dalmatia, partly 
through the influence of neighbouriM Christian coun- 
tries, as in Carinthia. In 806 the Bishop of Passau 


undertook the conversion of Moravia; that of Pan- 
nonia was attempted by Archbishop Adalram of Salz- 
burg (821-36). In both these countries a great mis- 
sionary work was done by Cyril and Methodius; the 
latter, Methodius, became Archbishop of Moravia and 
Pannonia. The work of converting Bohemia began in 
the year 845; the country was at first under the care of 
Ratisbon; in 973 a diocese was founded in Bohemia 
itself at Prague, which was suffragan to Mainz. Po- 
land was brought to Christianity by its ruler Duke 
Mieezyslaw (963), and in 968 he erected the Bishopric 
of Posen. In the year 1000 Gnesen was made a met- 
ropolitan see, its suffragan sees were Kolberg (1065), 
Breslau (1000), and Cracow (1000). Finally, in the 
reigns of Heinrich I and Otto I the northern Slavs, 
living in regions subsequently German, namely the 
Wends, including those living in Pomerania, as well as 
the Obotrites and Sorbs on the Oder, Vistula, and 
Elbe, in Lausitz, and Saxony were forcibly Chris- 
tianized. The new Sees of Havelberg, Brandenburg, 
Meissen, Zeitz, Merseburg, and Oldenburg (Stargard) 
served as points from which the work of conversion 
could be carried on ; Magdeburg was the centre of the 
entire Slavonic mission. 

It was during this same period that the Greek 
Church spread through the eastern part of Europe. 
In 955 the first Christian princess of Russia, Olga, was 
baptized at Constantinople; during the reign of her 
grandson Vladimir, baptized 989, C-hristianity became 
the religion of the country. In 864 the Bulgars, at the 
command of their prince Bogoris, accepted Christian- 
ity as a people, and from 870 were under the eccle- 
siastical control of Constantinople. A bishop sent 
from Constantinople introduced Christianity among 
the Magyars, or Hungarians; the work was completed 
by German missionaries sent in pursuance of the 
masterful policy of the Saxon emperors. The first 
Christian ruler of Hungary was Stephen (997-1038). 

Many sacrifices, however, were still necessary in 
order to keep what had been gained for Christianity 
and to protect these gains against the threatened dan- 
gers 01 Mohammedanism and heathenism. 'These 
sacrifices were freely made by medieval Christian 
Europe. Under the careful training of their ap- 
pointed guardians, the Catholic orders, the various 
nations and their rulers were filled with Christian 
thoughts and feelings. Although the conception of 
their respective positions held by the human repr^ 
sentatives of the secular and spiritual power inevi- 
tably led to friction, especially in the age of the Hohen- 
staufen emperors, nevertheless all were conscious of 
their common duty to protect faith and civilization 
against foes both in Europe and outside of it. A con- 
vincing proof of this was the courageous struggle of 
Europe against the attempted inroads of Islam, and 
especially the expeditions of conquest to the Holy 
Land repeatedly undertaken by the various nations 
of Europe acting together. Spain, which since 711 
had been almost entirely under the control of the 
Arabs, was able in 1212 to drive them as far back as 
Granada; in 1492 Granada also fell. From 878 Sicily 
had been in the hands of the Saracens, but it was freed 
by the courageous Normans (1061-91). The so- 
called Crusades (1061-1244) continued with interrup- 
tions for nearly two hundred years; among those who 
shared in them were monks, as Peter of Amiens and 
St. Bernard; bishops, as Otto of Freising; rulers of the 
greatest nations of Western Europe, as the German 
emperors, Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick II ; the 
French kings, St. Louis and Philip II, and the En- 
glish Richard the Lion-Hearted. Orders of knights, 
as the Order of St. John, were formed to take part in 
these expeditions. The original aim of the Crusades, 
the freeing of Palestine from the control of non-Chris- 
tians, it is true, was not attained. But the power of 
Mohammedanism was weakened for a long time to 
come; the civilization of Western Europe, moreover. 
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gained from the Orient the best the East had to give 
and thus was greatly aided in its development. 

A more lasting success, however, followed the at- 
tempts, patterned on the Crusades, to car^ on wars of 
conversion and conquest in those territories of north- 
eastern Europe peopled by tribes that had lapsed 
from the Faith or that were still heathen; among such 
pagans were the Obotrites, Pomeranians, Wiltzi, 
Sorbs, Letts, Livonians, Finns, and Prussians. The 
preparatory work was done in the twelfth century by 
missionaries of the Premonstratensian and Cistercian 
Orders. They were aided with armed forces by Duke 
Henry the Lion of Saxony, Albert the Bear of Bran- 
denburg, Boleslaw of Poland, and St. Erik IX of 
Sweden. From the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
turv Crusades were undertaken against Livonia, Sem- 
gall, a division of the present Courland^ and Esthonia; 
the Teutonic Knights conquered Prussia after a strug- 
gle that lasted more than fifty years. In Lithuania 


scribed elsewhere, and was facilitated by the violent 
procedure of the petty princes who had absolute 
sovereign' power over their subjects. The first of the 
ruling princes to make the chan^ was Albert of 
Brandenburg, Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights 
(1525); he was followed by the Elector John of 
Saxony, Philip, Landgrave of Hesse (1527), and at 
almost the same date by nearly all the German 
imperial cities. The movement soon gained the north- 
ern countries, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the 
Baltic provinces; these all ^ve their adherence (1530) 
to the so-called Augsburg Confession, while the upper 
German imperial cities, Strasburg, Constance, Lindau, 
Memmingen. held to the Tetrapolitan Confession of 
the so-called Reformed Church founded by Zwingli 
and especial! V strong in Switzerland. The Reform^ 
Church also jfound adherents in the Palatinate, and at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century in Hesse- 
Cassel and Brandenburg. The Anglican Church was 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS FOR THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 


THE FIGURES BELOW ARB BASED ON CENSUS REPORTS, DATES OP WHICH ARE GIVEN IN PARENTHESES 


CJountiy 

Catholics 
(including Uniat 
Astern Churches) 

Evangelicals: 

including 

Anglicans, 

Methodists, 

Unitarians, 

etc. 

Oriental 

Christians: 

Orthodox 

Greek, 

Gregorian 

Armenian, 

etc. 

Jews 

Moham- 

medans 

Others: Ra- 
tionalists, 
Without a 
Confession, 
Non^Chris- 
tian 

Russia, Finland, and Poland, (1897) 
Austria - Hunfsary, with Bosnia and 

11,326.794 

6.283,679 

78,713.017 

5.082,342 

3,560,361 

320,292 

Herxegovma (19(X)) 

Germany (1900) 

France (1900) 

Spain (1900) 

Sweden (18M) 

Norwf^ (1900) 

Great Britain and Ireland (1901) 

Italy (1901) 

Turkish Empire (1900) 

Denmark (1900) 

lU 

4,227.691 
35,231,104 
662,000 
(1887) 6,654 
4.779,867 

2,204,989 
35.925,000 
(1880) 62,000 

4,095.723 

2.158.380 
686,838 
100,000 
(1887) 402 
3,402 
642 

210.000 
(1880) 38,000 

548.632 

17,636 
100,000 
(1887) 23.330 
276 
13,770 

480,000 

6,479 

20,000 

2,436,012 

2,480.000 

90,000 

3,476 

3.060.000 

4,673 

Rumania (1899) 

149.667 

22,749 



43,740 

16,148 

Bulgaria (1900) 

Portugal (1900) 


4,524 

500 

3,020.840 


643,253 

1,140 

Greece and Crete (1900) 

34,710 


2,172,018 

6,518 

67,446 

740 

Servia a895) 

Switzerland (1900) 

10,948 

1,283,135 

1,003 

1,918,197 

2,281,018 

6,102 

12,651 

14,414 


The Netherlands (1899) 

Belgium (1900) 

Montenegro (1897) 

The inhabitants of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, Republic of Andorra, 
Principality of Lichtenstein, Republic 
of San Marino, and the Principality of 
Monaco, are almost entirely Catholics 

1,790.161 

6,669,000 

12,934 

about 280,000 

3,085.899 

20,000 

45 

201.067 

ia3.988 

4,000 

13,840 

116,170 


176.055,796 

96.872,067 

98,372,501 

8,530,368 


612.902 


Christianity did not win the victory until 1368. After 
this only the Turks, in the south-eastern corner of the 
Continent, were a cause of alarm to (’hristian Europe 
for centuries. The decline of the power of the East- 
ern Empire drew the Turks over the Bosporus; in 
1365 they had control of Adrianople; in the course of 
the fourteenth century the Serbs, Bulgars, Macedo- 
nians, and the inhabitants of Thessaly became their 
subjects. In 1453 the Turks took (Constantinople, in 
1461 Trebizond, in 1480 even Otranto in Apulia; after 
1547 they owned half of Hungary. It was not until 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centfiries that their pos- 
sessions were reduced to their present boundaries, 
thus limiting Mohammedanism to a small part of the 
population of Europe. 

At the beginning of modem times a great change 
took place in the boundaries of the European States. 
The cause was that ecclesiastical movement known as 
the Reformation, which placed in opposition to the 
unity of Catholicism in Western Europe the numerous 
religious associations that together form Protestant- 
ism. The apostasy of the various countries and 
cities, which began soon after Luther first appeared, 
was brought about by the most varied causes de^ 


established in 1549 in Great Britain; in 1559 the 
French Reformed Church adopted the ^'Confessio 
Gallicana*’; in 1560 the Scotch Reformed the “(>on- 
fessio Scottica''; from 1592 the Reformation in Scot- 
land adopted a Presbyterian form of government. 
Since 1562 the Reformation in the Netherlands has 
held to the “Confessio Belgica'^, and the Reformed 
Church in Hungary since 1567, to the “ Confesaio Hun- 
garica'\ Soon the Counter-Reformation, called into 
life by the Council of Trent (1545-63) to prevent the 
loss of the whole of middle Europe, empeared; its suc- 
cess was assurefi by the aid of the Society of Jesus. 
In this way various princes and bishops who were de- 
sirous of doing their duty were enabled to hold their 
countries to the Catholic Church, as the Duke of 
Cleves, the Electors of Mainz and Trier, the Bishops of 
Augsburg, Wttrzburg, Bamberg, Monster, Constance, 
Basle, the Abbey of Fulda, but especially the Dukes of 
Bavaria and the Hapsburg dynasty within their Aus- 
trian provinces. Soon the hostility between the two 
ecclesiastical partly grew so bitter that a trifling incH 
dent sufficed to bring on a terrible religious conflict, 
the Thirty Years War (1616-48). Two religious con- 
fessional leagues confronted each other in Germany: 
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the Catholic League, which was formed in 1009 
among the Catholic States of the German Empire and 
had for its leader the vigorous Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and the Union in which, from 1609, most of 
the Protestant princes and cities combined under the 
leadership of Frederick IV of the Palatinate. Foreign 
powers— Denmar^ Sweden, and France — also took 
part in the war. The result of the Thirty Years* War, 
confirmed in the Peace of Westphalia, laid the founda- 
tion of confessional relations as they now exist. N either 
internal commotions nor seeniingly mighty political 
revolutions, such as the illuminism of the French En- 
cyclopedists and the German neo-classicists, the tem- 

B supremacy of rationalism, and the French 
ition, with its consequent wars^ greatly changed 
these relations. The present condition as developed 
during the course of the nineteenth century and up to 
the present time is as follows. 

Present Condition of Relioion in Europe. — (1) 
Rdatiom of the Different States to the Religious Comr 
munions , — In the German Empire the formation of 
religious denominations apd their religious worship 
are subject to the legislation of the several States. 
Some States allow complete freedom, as Prussia, Wlip- 
temberg, Hesse, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; others su- 
pervise religious worship, as Baden, Waldeck, and 
Mecklenburg; others agam make the establishment of 
religious denominations depend on the Government, 
as m Bavaria, Saxony, Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, 
and Alsace-Lorraine. The Catholic and the Evangelical 
Churches are regarded as privileged and public cor- 
porations. In England and Wales the Anglican is the 
State Church, its head being the king; the funda- 
mental principles are defined by Parliament. There 
is a similar arrangement for the Presbyterian State 
Church in Scotland where, however, the organization 
is somewhat freer. ^ On the other hand the Anglican 
Church of Ireland is, since 1869, no longer a State 
Church. The Dissenters, who in 1689 were only con- 
ditionally tolerated, have now equal rights. In 
France the Separation Law of 9 Decemt^r, 1905. 
brought about the separation of Church and State ana 
provided for the formation of Associations cvUuelles 
tor the exercise of religion. In Italy the Constitution 
originally declared the Roman Catholic religion the 
religion of the State, but gradually all privileges have 
been withdrawn from it; Ixjsides the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Evangelical Waldensian Church, the Na- 
tional Greek Church, and the Jewish communities are 
organized as Churches with separate constitutions. 
In Spain and Portugal the State religion is the Roman 
Catholic. In Belgium the Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and Anglican forms of worship are recognized by 
the gmnting of salaries from the State to those having 
ecclesiastical charges. Outside of these any religious 
community is a private association The Netherlands 
grants equal protection to all confessions. So does 
Switzerland, excepting that in this country a more ex- 
acting control is exercised over the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Denmark the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church is the State Church, at least inasmuch as its 
ministers are paid by the State and subject to removal 
by the State; other religious communities have no 
cfaim to state support. The case is the same in 
Sweden, where, in addition, the condition is laid down 
that the king, tne members of the Council of State^and 
foreigners who are appointed teachers at the univer- 
sity must all subscril^ to some evangelical confession. 
In Norway this ordinance is enforc^ for the head of 
the State. In Austria the Churches and religious asso- 
ciations recognized by law are as follows: the Roman 
Catholic, the Uniat Greek, and Uniat Armenian 
Churches, the Evangelical Churches of the Augsburg 
and Helvetic Confessions, the Orthodox Gmk Church, 
the Jewish religious community, the religious associa- 
tion of the Russian sect of the Lipovani. and the 
Oriental Armenian in Bukowina, the Old Catholic 


religious community, and the Moravian Brethren 
(HermhiUer). The expenses of the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Greek Churches are met from a fund 
controlled by the State and obtained from the secu- 
larization of Church property in the reign of Joseph II. 
In Hungary the Roman Catholic Church was origi- 
nally the state religion ; the State grants in addition free 
exerci^ to other Cliristian confessions and to the Jew- 
ish faith. Croatia-Slavonia recognizes only the Ro- 
man Catholic and Uniat GreekChurches, the Orthodox 
Greek and Protestant Churches, and the Jewish ^lief . 
In Bosnia and Herzegovina the ruling confessions are 
the Orthodox Greek and Roman Catholic Churches, 
and Mohammedanism. The State Church of the 
Balkan provinces is the Orthodox Greek. The State 
Church of Russia is the Orthodox Greek Russian 
Church; the other Christian and non-Christian confes- 
sions are tolerated, the Jews have only limited rights. 

(2) Organization of the Religious Communions , — The 
Evangelical Church distinguishes three forms of or- 
ganization: (a) The episcopal, in which the ruler of the 
country with the aid of a subordinate hierarchy exer- 
cises wclesiastical authority. This is tlie form in 
force in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland, 
(b) The consistorial organization, in which the ruler is 
aided by a consistory made up of ecclesiastical and 
secular members. This form is found in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Saxony-Altenburg, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, the two principalities of 
Reuss, Schaumburg-Lippe, Llibeck, Bremen, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and Russia, (c) The synodal form of or- 
ganization and similar Presbyterian associations which 
are based on assemblies of elected representatives and 
the ordinances passed by these. This form of organi- 
zation is in existence in Austria-Hungary, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse, and 
other German States, where the consistorial system is 
not in force. The synodal organization also exists 
among the non-Anglican Churches in Great Britain, in 
France, among the Italian Waldenses, in the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Switzerland, and Spain; also in con- 
nexion with the episcopal form of church government 
in Sweden and Finland. The Anglican Church, called in 
England and Wales the Established Church of England, 
and in Ireland the Church of Ireland, is episcopal in 
government; in Ireland the episcopal and synodal sys- 
tems are united. The head of the Church is the king. 
England and Wales are divided into the two chunm 
provinces of Canterbury and York. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is the Primate of All England; under 
Canterbury are 28 suffragan dioceses; York consists of 
an archdiocese and 9 suffragan bishoprics. Ireland 
has 2 archdioceses: Armagh, which has the primacy of 
all Ireland, and Dublin with 10 suffragans; Scotland 
has 7 dioceses. ^ The organization of the Oriental Greek 
Church varies in different countries. In Russia the 
head of the Church is the Tsar, who appoints the mem- 
bers of the Holy Synod, the highest ecclesiastical body. 
In Turkey the (Ecumenical Patriarch is the head; 
under him are 10 or 12 metropolitans. In Rumania a 
national synod is the highest ecclesiastical authority; 
in Servia a metropolitan with the bishops; in Bulgaria 
the church government is vested in an exarch, aided 
by archbishops, bishops, and archpriests. The Holy 
Synod of Greece consists of five prelates or bishops 
named by the king. In the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy there are 3 provinces of the Oriental Gr<^k 
Church: the Austrian, or Province of Czernowitz, with 
the suffra^n Dioceses of Zara and Cattaro, the Arch- 
diocese of Karlowitz (Patriarch-Archbishop), with 6 
suffragans, and the Archdiocese of Hemnannstadt, 
with 2 suffragans. Bosnia and Herzegovina have 
each a metropolitan. 

For the ecclesiastical organization of Euroj^an 
countries, see the respective articles on the various 
political divisions, also Eastern Churches. Tha 
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reli^ous statistics for the countries of Europe found 
in the adjoining table are based on Brachelli and 
von Juraschek, *‘Die Staaten Europas'* (5th ed., 
Leipzig, BrQnu, and Vienna, 1907). 

Th^CHBB and Scrwill, a General History of Europe^ S50“ 
1900 (London, 1902); Habsal, A HaneUtook of European H'lf- 
tory^ U7€-“1871 (London, 1902); Kirsch and von Luksch, II - 
iMtrierie Oeschichte der katholiachen Kirche (Munich, 1905); 
ftiiLiPPBON, Europa (2nd ed., Leipzig and Vienna. 1906); 
Hbttner, GrundxUge der LdnAerkunde^ I, Europa (Leipzig, 
1907). See also the bibliography under the names of the re* 
spective countries* 

Otto Hartig. 

Xuropus, a titular see in Provincia Euphratensis, 
euffragan of Hierapolis, The former name of this 
city was Ihapsacus (Thaphaakh), an Aramean word 
which means " ford * ' ; it was an important trade-centre 
at the northern limit of Solomon's kingdom (III K., 
iv, 24). The younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
forded the Euphrates at this point. The Macedonians 
called it Amphipolis. It took finally a third name, 
Europos, under which it is mentioned by the geog- 
raphers Ptolemy, Pliny, Hierocles, Georgius Cyprius, 
etc. and figures in the ^^Notitia episcopatuum” of the 
Antiochene patriarchate. (See Echos d'Orient, 1907, 
145.) We know but one of its Greek bishops, in 451 
(Lequien, Oriens christ., II, 949), and a Jacobite one, 
between 793 and 817 (Revue de I'Orient Chretien, 1899, 
451). Justinian built a fortress at Europus (Procop., 
De aedif., II, 9). When the city was destroyed is un- 
known. Its ruins stand at Djerabis, a corrupted form 
of Europos, on the right bank of the Euphrates, about 
twenty-five kilometres south of Biredjik, in the vilayet 
of Aleppo. 

Hoffmann, AnazQqe ana Akten Pers. Milrtyrert 161; Saciiau, 
Reiae in Synen und Meaopotamxen^ 168. 

S. VAILHfi. 

Suaebianites. See Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

Eusebius, Saint, Bishop of Vercelli, b. in Sardinia 
C. 283; d. at Vercelli, Piedmont, 1 August, 371, He 
was made lector in Rome, where he lived some time, 
probably as a member, or head, of a religious com- 
munity (Spreitzenhofer, Die Entwickelung des alien 
MCnch turns in Italien, Vienna, 1894, 14 sq.). Later 
he came to Vercella?, the present Vercelli, and in 340 
was unanimously elected bishop of that city by the 
clerjpr and the people. He received episcopal conse- 
cration at the hands of Pope Julius I on 15 December 
of the same year. According to the testimony of St. 
Ambrose (Ep. Ixiii, Ad Vercellenses) he was the first 
bishop of the West who united monastic with clerical 
life. He led with the clergy of his city a common life 
modelled upon that of the Eastern cenobites (St. 
Ambrose, Ep. Ixxxi and Serra. Ixxxix). For this rea^ 
son the Canons Regular of St. Augustine honour him 
along with St. Augustine as their founder (Proprium 
Canon. Reg., 16 December). 

In 354 Pope Liberius sent Eusebius and Bishop 
Lucifer of Cagliari to the Emperor Constantins, who 
was then at Arles in Gaul, for the purpose of inducing 
the emperor to convoke a council which should put an 
end to the dissensions between the Arians and the 
orthodox. The synod was held at Milan in 355. At 
first Eusebius refused to attend it because he foresaw 
that the Arian bishops, who were supported by the 
emperor, would not accept the decrees of the Nicene 
Council and would insist on the condemnation of St. 
Athanasius. Being pressed by the emperor and the 
bishops to appear at the synod, he came to Milan, but 
was not admitted to the synod until the document 
condemning St. Athanasius had been drawn up and 
was awaiting the signature of the bishops. Eusebius 
vehemently protested against the unjust condemna- 
tion of St. Athanasius and, despite the threats of the 
emperor, refused to attach his signature to the docu- 
ment. As a result he was sent into exile, first to 
Scythopolis in Syria, where the Arian Bishop Patro- 


philus, whom Eusebius calls his jailer (Baronius, 
Annal., ad ann. 356, n. 97), treated him very crtieUy, 
then to Cappadocia, and lastly to the Thebald. On 
the accession of the Emperor Julian, the exiled bishops 
were allowed to return to their sees, in 362. Eusebius, 
however, and his brother-exile Lucifer did not at once 
return to Italy. Acting either by force of their 
former legatine faculties or, as is more probable, hav- 
ing received new legatine faculties from Pope Liberius, 
they remained in the Orient for some time, helping to 
restore peace in the Church. Eusebius went to Alex- 
andria to consult with St. Athanasius about convoking 
the synod which, in 362, was held there under their 
joint presidency. Besides declaring the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost and the orthodox doctrine concerning 
the Incarnation, the synod agreed to deal mildly with 
the repentant apostate bishops, but to impose severe 
penalties upon the leaders of the several Arianizing 
factions. At its close Eusebius went to Antioch to 
reconcile the Eustathians and the Meletians. The 
Eustathians were adherents of the bishop, St. Eusta- 
thius, who was deposed and exiled by tne Arians in 
331. Since Meletius's election ia 361 was brought 
about chiefly by the Arians, the Eustathians would 
not recognize him, although he solemnly proclaimed 
his orthodox faith from the ambo after nis episcopal 
consecration. The Alexandrian synod had desired 
that Eusebius should reconcile the Eustathians with 
Bishop Meletius, by purging his election of whatever 
might have been irregular in it, but Eusebius, upon 
arriving at Antioch, found that his brother-legate 
Lucifer had consecrated Paulinus, the leader of the 
Eustathians, as Bishop of Antioch, and thus unwit- 
tingly frustrated the pacific design. Unable to recon- 
cile the factions at Antioch, he visited other Churches 
of the Orient in the interest of the orthodox faith, and 
finally passed through Illyricura into Italy. Having 
arrived at Vercelli in 363, he assisted the zealous St. 
Hilary of Poitiers in the suppression of Arianism in the 
Western Church, and was one of the chief opponents 
of the Arian Bishop Auxentius of Milan. The Church 
honours him as a martyr and celebrates his feast as a 
semi-double on 16 December. In the ** Journal of 
Theological Studies" (1900), I, 302-99, E. A. Burn 
attributes to Eusebius the “Quicumque”. (See 
Athanasian Creed.) 

Three short letters of Eusebius are printed in Migne, 
P. L., XII, 947-54, and X, 713-14. St. Jerome (De 
vir. ill., c. xevi, and Ep. li, n. 2) ascribes to him a Latin 
translation of a commentary on the Psalms, written 
originally in Greek by Eusebius of Caesarea; but this 
work has been lost. There is preserved in the cathe- 
dral of Vercelli the "Codex Vercellensis", the earliest 
manuscript of the Old Latin Gospels (codex a), which 
is generally believed to have been written by Euse- 
bius. It was published by Irico (Milan, 1748) and 
Bianchini (Rome, 1749), and is reprinted in Migne, 
P. L., XII, 9-948; a new edition was brought out by 
Belsheim (CJhristiania. 1894). Kriiger (Lucifer, 
"Bischof von Calaris’% Leipzig, 1886, 118-30) as- 
cribes to Eusebius a baptismal oration publish^ by 
Caspari (Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, Chris- 
tiania, 1869, II, 132-40). The confession of faith 
"De 8. trinitate confessio", P. L., XII, 959-968, some- 
times ascribed to Eusebius, is spurious. 

Butler, Lt’pea of the Saints^ 15 Dec.; Bartno-Oould, Livea 
of the Sainta, 15 Dw.; Davif4|, in Diet. Christ, Btoyr,; Sr. Jer- 
ome, De viria illuatribua. xevi; Ferrf.rius, Vita a, Bvaebii ettia- 
mpi Vercellenaia (Vercelli, 1609); Uohbllz, Italia Sacra (Ven- 
ice, 1719), IV, 749-41; Baronius, Annalea, ad ann. 355^71; 
Morin in Retme Bhimiotine (Maredsous, 1890), VII, 567-73; 
Savio, on antiehi veaam d*Iialia {Piemonte) (Turin, 1899), 
412-20, 514-54; Bardeniibwer. Patrologie, Shahan tr. (F^i- 
burg im Br.; St. Louis. 1908). 417-18. 

Michael Ott. 

EusebiUB, Saint, Bishop of Samosata (now Sam- 
sat), in Syria; date of birth unknown: d. in 379 or 380. 
History makes no mention of him before the year 361, 
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when, as Bishop of Samosata, he took part in the con- 
secration of St. Meletius, the newly elected Patriarch 
of Antioch. Just then the Eastern Church was rent 
by Arianism and its affiliated heresies. Most of the 
episcopal sees were occupied 63 ^ Arian bishops, and 
Meletius himself was elected Patriarch of Antioch only 
because the Arians believed him to be a supporter of 
their heresy. Tillemont and a few other nistorians 
even maintain that Eusebius was at that time leaning 
towards Arianism. Whatever may have been the 
faith of Eusebius previously, it is certain that at a 
synod held in Antioch in 363 the Nicene formula, with 
express mention of the term homoousios, was accepted, 
and the document was signed by Eusebius and 
twenty-four other bishops. 

When the Arians discovered that Meletius upheld 
the doctrine of the Nicene Council, they declar^ his 
election invalid and attempted to obtain from Euse- 
bius, to whom they had been entrusted, the synodal 
acts proving the lawfulness of the election. The 
Emperor Constantius, who supported the Arians, 
ordered Eusebius to surrender the document, but 
without success. Thereupon Constantius threatened 
Eusebius with the loss of his right hand, but the bishop 
calmly presented both his hands to the bearer of the 
imperial messa^, saying: ** Strike them both off. 1 
will not surrender the document by which the injus- 
tice of the Arians can be proved.'' The emperor was 
struck by the constancy of Eusebius and left the docu- 
ment in his possession. 

It was chiefly due to the concerted efforts of St. 
Eusebius and St. Gregory Nazianzen that, in 370, St. 
Basil was elected Archbishop of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia. From this time also dates the tender friendsnip 
between 8 t. Eusebius and the last-named Father, 
which is attested by some still extant letters written 
by St. Basil to the Bishop of Samosata, Eusebius dis- 
played his greatest activity during the persecution of 
the Catholics Iw the Arian Emperor Valens. Disguised 
as a military officer, he visited the persecuted Churches 
of Syria, JPhoenicia, and Palestine, exhorting the 
afflicted Catholics to remain loyal to their faith, or- 
daining orthodox priests where they w’ere needed, and 
in luany other ways assisting the Catholic bishops in 
the difficult exercise of their duties during those 
troublous times. It is on account of this untiring zeal 
of Eusebius that St. Gregory Nazianzen calls him “a 
pillar of the Church " ‘ * a gift of God “ a rule of faith ’ ', 
etc. (Migne, P. G., aXI, 57). Incensed at the great 
success of Eusebius, the Arians prevailed upon the 
Emperor Valens to banish him into Thrace. After the 
death of Valens, in 378, he was allowed to return to 
his see. On his journey from Thrace to Samosata he 
was instrumental in the appointment of numerous 
orthodox bishops, among whom were Acacius at 
Bercea, Theodotus at Hierapolis, Isidore at Cyirhus, 
and Eulogius at Edessa. Having returned to his see, 
he resumed his former activity against the Arians, 
both in his own diocese and in the neighbouring 
churches. While he was takin/if part in the consecra- 
tion of Bishop Maris, at the little town of Dolicha, 
near Samosata, an Arian woman struck him on the 
head with a tile thrown from the roof of her house. 
He died of this wound a few days later. The Greeks 
honour him as a martyr on the 2 Ist of June, the Latins 
on the 22 d. 

Butler, Lives of the filaints, 21 June; Bawno-Goulp, Lws 
of the SairUs, 21 June; Rkynolps in Diet. Christ. Bwgr., 1 1, 369- 
372; Acta As., June, V, 204-208; Tillemont, Mi^trespour 
eervir h Vhistoire ecHHxastiQue dea six pretwers siedes (Pans, 
1693-1712), Vlll, 319-336; Le Quikn, Drtena Chrxstianus 
(Pane, 1740), II, 933 eqq ; Bkpjan, Ada martyrum et sanc- 
torum \n Syriac (Paria, 1890-7), VT, 335 eiqq- 

Michael Ott. 

Eusebiui, Saint, a presbyter at Rome; date of 
birth unknown; d. 357(?). He was a Roman patri- 
cian and priest, and is mentioned with distinction in 
the Latin martyrologies. The ancient genuine mar- 


tyrology of Usuard styles him confessor at Rome 
under the Arian emperor Constantius and adds that he 
was buried in the cemetery of Callistus. Some later 
martyrologies call him a martyr. 

The ^*Acta Eusebii", discovered in 1479 by Mom- 
britius and reproduced by Baluze in his “ Miscellanea" 
(1678-1715), tell the following story: When Pope Libe- 
rius waspermitted by Ck>nstantius to return to Rome, 
ppposedly at the price of his orthodoxy, by subscrib- 
ing the Arian formula of Sirmiura, Eusebius, a priest, 
an ardent defender of the Nicene Creed, publicly 
preached against both pope and emperor, branding 
them as heretics. When the orthodox party who sup- 
ported the antipope Felix were excluded from all the 
churches, Eusebius continued to hold Divine services 
in his own house. He was arrested and brought be- 
fore Liberius and Constantius. Here he boldly re- 
proved Liberius for deserting the Catholic Faith. In 
consequence he was placed in a dungeon, four feet 
wide (or was imprisoned in his own house), where he 
spent his time in prayer and died after seven months. 
His body was buri^ in the cemetery of Callistus with 
the simple inscription: “Eusebio homini Dei". This 
act of kindness was performed by two priests, Gregory 
and Orosius, friends of Eusebius. Gregory was put 
into the same prison and also died there. He was 
buried by Orosius, who professes to be the writer of 
the Acts. 

It is generally admitted that these Acts are a forgery 
either entirely or at least in part, and written in the 
same spirit, if not by the same hand, as the notice on 
Liberius in the “ Liber Pontificalis ' '. The Bollandists 
and Tillemont point out some grave historical difficul- 
ties in the narrative, especially the fact that Liberius, 
Constantius, and Eusebius were never in Rome at the 
same time. Constantius visited Rome but once, and 
remained there for about a month, and Liberius was 
then still in exile. Some, taking for granted the 
alleged fall of Liberius, would overcome this difficulty 
by stating that, at the rec^uest of Liberius, who re- 
sented the zeal of the priest, the secular power inter- 
fered and imprisoned Eusebius. It is not at all certain 
whether Eusebius died after the return of Liberius, 
during his exile, or even much before that period. 

The feast of 8 t. Eusebius is kept on 14 August. The 
church on the Esquiline in Rome dedicate to him, 
said to have been built on the site of his house, is men- 
tioned in the acts of a council held in Rome under 
Pope Symmachus in 498 (Mansi, VIII, 236, 237), and 
was rebuilt by Pope Zacharias. Formerly it had a 
Statio on the Friday after the fourth Sunday of Lent. 
It once belonged to the Celestines (an order now ex- 
tinct) ; Leo XII gave it to the Jesuits. A good pict- 
ure, representing the triumph of Eusebius, by Raphael 
Mengs, 1759, is on the ceiling. San Eusebio is the 
title of a cardinal-priest. The title waa transferred by 
Grego^ XVI, but restored by Pius IX. 

Am. Cath. Q. Bev., VTII. 629; Stokes in Did. of Chr. Bioor.t 
B. V.; Acta SS., Auff., II, 166, and Sept., VI, 297; Armellxni, 
Le Chtesr di Roma (Home, 1887): cf. Duchesne, Liber Pon<i- 
(Paris, 1886-92). I, s.v. Liherivs, also the Jntrodudion; 
Dufourcq. Lee Oesta Martyrum Romains (Paris, 1904). 

Francis Mershman. 

Eusebius, Saint, Pope, successor of Marcellus, 309 
or 310. His reign was short. The Liberian Catalogue 
gives its duration as only four months, from 18 April 
to 17 August, 309 or 310. We learn some details of 
his career from an ^itaph for his tomb which Pope 
Damasus ordered. This epitaph has come down to us 
through ancient transcripts. A few fragments of the 
original, together with a sixth-century marble copy 
made to replace the orif:;inal, after its destruction, 
were found oy De Rossi in the Cr>"pt of Eusebius, in 
the catacomb of Callistus. It appears from it that 
the grave internal dissensions caused in the Roman 
Church by the readmittance of apostates {lavsi) 
during the persecution of Diocletian, and which liad 
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already ariaeii under Marcellus. continued under Euse- 
bius. The latter maintained the attitude of the 
Roman Church, adopted after the Decian persecution 
(260-61), that apostates should not be forever de- 
barred from ecclesiastical communion, but on the 
other hand should be readmitted only after doing 
roper penance (Eusebius miseros docuit sua crimina 
ere). 

This view was opposed by a faction of Christians in 
Rome under the leadership of one Heraclius. Whether 
the latter and his partisans advocated a more rigor- 
ous (Novatianist) or a more lenient interpretation of 
the law has not been ascertained. The latter, how- 
ever, is by far more probable, in the hypothesis that 
Heraclius was the chief of a party made up of apos- 
tates and their followers, who demanded immecliate 
restoration to the body of the Church. Damasus 
characterizes in very strong terms the conflict which 
ensued {aeditiOf ccBdes^ heUum, discordiay Hies), It is 
likely that Heraclius and his supporters sought to 
compel by force their admittance to divine worship, 
which was r^ented by the faithful gathered in Rome 
about Eusebius. In consequence, both Eusebius and 
Heraclius were exiled by the Emperor Maxentius. 
Eusebius, in particular, was deported to Sicily, where 
he died soon after, Miltiades ascended the papal 
throne, 2 July, 311, The body of his predecessor was 
brought back to Rome, probably in 311, and 26 Sepn 
tember (according to the “Depositio Episcoporum’* 
in the Chronograpner of 354) was placed in a separate 
cubiculum of the Catacomb of Callistus. His firm 
defense of ecclesiastical discipline and the banisliment 
which he suffered therefor caused him to be vener- 
ated as a martyr, and in his epitaph Pope Damasus 
honours Eusebius with this title. His feast is yet cele- 
brated on 26 September. 

Liber PontificaliSf ed. Duc?hb8nb, I, 167; Db Rossi, Roma 
sotterranea, II (Rome, 1867), 191-210; Northcotb and 
Brownlow, Roma] aoUerranea, 2d ed. (London, 1879); Lioht^ 
FOOT, Apostolic Fathers, 2d ed , I, I, 297-299; Ihm, Damasi 
Epigrammata (l,elpzif;, 1895), 25, iium. 18; Acta US., Sept., 
VII, 265-271; Cauini, I lapsi e la deportanme in Sictlia del 
Papa S. Eusebio (Rome, 1886); Langbn, Geschichte der ro^ 
miachen Kirchc, 1 (Bonn, 1881), 380-382. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Xusebius, Chronicle of, consists of two parts: the 
first was probably called by Eusebius the “Chrono- 
graph^* or “Chronographies**; the second he terms 
the “Canon**, or “Canons**, and also the “Chrono- 
logical Canons **. It is brought down to the year 225, 
and as Eusebius alludes to it at an earlier date in the 
“Eclogae Propheticas ** and “Praeparatio Evangelica** 
there must have been two editions. The original is 
lost, but both parts are preserved in an Armenian ver- 
sion of which two rival translations by Zohrab and 
Aucher, respectively, were published in 1818. Both 
these editions are superseded by Schoene*s. The 
“Canons**, moreover, are preserved in St. Jerome*s 
translation. Two Syriac epitomes have also been 
published, one from a *MS. in the British Museum, 
which was translated by Roediger for Schoenc's edi- 
tion, another edited by Siegfried and Gelzer (Eusebii 
Canonum Epitome ex Dionysii Telmaharensis Chro- 
nicopetita, I-^ipzig, 1884). Considerable extracts from 
the original were also preserved by later writers, espe- 
cially by Syncellus. These it has been possible to 
identify since the discovery of the Armenian version. 
They will be found in Schoene. 

The “Chronography*' is an epitome of universal 
history. It is divided into five parts: (1) the history 
of the Chaldeans, and the Assyrians, followed by lists 
of the Assyrian, Median, Lydian, and Persian kings: 
(2) Old Testament history; (3) Egyptian history; (4) 
Grecian history; (5) Roman history. It is, like the 
“ Prseparatio Ev^gelica **, full of quotations from lost 
authors. As an illustration of its value in one partic- 
ular province we may turn to the third chapter of 
Smith's ** Chaldean Account of Genesis**, entitled 


“ Chaldean Legends transmitted through Berosus and 
other Authors’*. The longest and most important 
extracts here given, containing, e. g. the Babylonian 
story of the Creation and the Flood, owe their preser- 
vation to Eusebius. The “Canons** are a series of 
chronological tables with short historical notices. 
The years of Abraham, beginning from the supposed 
date of his birth, form the backbone. Alongside of 
these are placed the regnal years of the monarchs of 
different kingdoms as they rose and fell. A single 
extract will, however, serve better than any descrip- 
tion to give the reader an idea of the character and 
contents of the “Canons**. We have shown above 
the value of the “Chronicle** to an Assyriologist; our 
second example will illustrate its importance for clas- 
sical scholars. On almost the first page of Jebb*s' 
edition of the newly discovered poems of Bacchylides, 
the notices in the “ Chronicle ** concerning the poet are 
discussed. There are two such notices. We give the 
first with its context, as it is found in the facsimile of 
the Bodleian MS. of St. Jerome*s version: — 

LXXVIII Olymp. Herodotus historiarum 
Bcriptor a«noBcitur. 

XVIII Bacchylides et Diag- 

oruB atheus XXXVI 

sermono plurimo cele- 
brantur 

MDL. XVIIII Zeuxis pictor agnosci- 

tur. etc. XXXVII 

From the above we learn that Bacchylides became 
renowned in the 18th year of Xerxes, King of Persia, 
the 36th of an Alexander, King of Macedonia, the be- 
ginning of the seventy-eighth Olympiad, and the 
1549th year of Abraham. In this MS. the years of 
Abraham are given at the commencement of every 
decade. Thus, in the last line, the first year (MDL) 
marks the opening of a new decade; while the second 
year (XVIIII) shows the continuation of the reign of 
Xerxes. 

Which of the two versions of the “Chronicle** is the 
more trustworthy as regards dates and figures is a 
question that was conclusively answered in favour 
of the Latin version by Lightfoot in his excursus, 
“ The Early Roman Succession **. The striking differ- 
ences between the episcopal lists (notably the Roman) 
as they are found in the Armenian version, on the one 
hand, and in the Latin version and “ The Church His- 
tory'*, on the other hand, give rise to a number of in- 
genious theories concerning changes made by Eusebius 
m a later edition of his “ Cwonicle ’*. Lightfoot anni- 
hilated these theories by demonstrating the corrupt 
state of the Armenian version in all that relates to fig- 
ures and the years to which different events arc as- 
signed. It is important to remember this in reading 
books or articles in which reference is made to the 
“Chronicle", if they were written before 1890. 

Best Editions, — (1) “Eusebii Chronicorum Libri 
duo**, ed. Schoene, 2 vols., Berlin, 1860-1876; (2) the 
Bodleian manuscript of Jerome's version of the 
“Clu’onicle of Eusebius", reproduced in collotype with 
an introduction by John Knight Fotheringham, M. A., 
Oxford* 1905; (3) the Syriac epitomes referred to above. 

Salmon in Smith and Waos. Diet, of Christ. Biog., s. v. 
Eusebius, Chronicle of; Lightfoot, Excursus on the Early Ro- 
fMn Succession in St. Clement of Rome (1890), I; Turner, The 
Early EpiscojMl Lists: I. The Chronicle of Eusebius in Journal of 
Theological Studies, I, 181 sq.: Chapman, La Chronologic dee 
premieres listes fpiscopales de Rome in Revue Bhi^dictine 
(1901 L 399 sq.; Schoenb, Die Wdiehronik des Eusd>iue tn 
ihrer BearbeUung durch Hieronymus (Berlin, 19(X)). 

F. J. Bacchus. 

Eusebius Bruno, Bishop of Angers, b. in the early 
part of the eleventh centuiy ; d. at Angers, 29 August, 
1081. He received his ecclesiastical training under 
the famous Berengarius of Tours, and in December, 
1047 was made Bishop of Angers. In 1049 he took 
part in the synod of Reims under Leo IX (1049-64), 
and WM among the bishops who protested their inno- 
cence in regard to the prevalent evil of simony. He 
18 best known for his relations to his master Beren- 
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B b who erroneously maintained that in the Holy 
arist the bread and the wine are merely a f^re 
or a symbol of the Body and Blood of Christ. That 
he was a partisan of Berengarius, at least for a time, 
cannot be denied. In a letter written shortly after 
the councils of Rome and Vercelli (1050), in which 
Berengarius was condemned, he protested against the 
injustice done to his teacher and the archdeacon of his 
church. When King Henry I of France (1031-60) 
summoned the bishops of his realm to a synod held in 
Paris in 1051, both Eusebius and Berengarius 
absented themselves, through fear of condemnation. 
Two contemporaiy writers, Deoduinus, Bishop of 
Li^ge (P. L., CXLVl, 1439), and Durandus, Abbot of 
Troam (P. L., CXLIX, 1422), class Eusebius Bruno 
among the followers of Berengarius; the latter alwavs 
claimed him as a partisan. It is not certain that he 
really appropriated in its entirety the teaching of his 
master, though Deoduinus and Durandus amnn it. 
On the other hand, at the Council of Tours (1054), 
resided over by the papal legate Hildebrand, Euse- 
ius Bruno induced his friend Berengarius to declare, 
in writing and on oath, that after the Consecration the 
bread and the wine are the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Moreover, at a S 3 mod of Angers (1062) at which the 
Count of Anjou, Geoffrey the Bearded, asked for an 
account of the teaching of Berengarius, Eusebius* 
defence of his master was somewhat weak. When, 
shortly afterwards, Beren^rius complained to him of 
the opposition of a certain Geoffrey Martini to his 
teaching, Eusebius declared frankly in a letter to 
Berengarius (P. L., CXLVII, 1201), that the reality 
of the Body and Blood of Christ in the Holy Sacra- 
ment must be admitted, like other mysteries of faith, 
e. g. the Incarnation and the passing of Christ glori- 
fied through closed doors. These expressions iiuiicate 
either a cnan^ of mind on the part of Eusebius, or, 
what is not unlikely, a misunderstanding, in the begin- 
ning, of the real import of the teachings of Berengarius. 

Strebp.b in Kirchtnlex., b. v.: Hist. hU de la France, VIII, 
79-104; Deutoch in Realencyk. /. prol. Thcol., s. v.; Cheva- 
lier, H6p. dea sources hist., Bxo-bioU, s. v. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

EttsabiuB of Alexandria, ecclesiastical writer and 
author of a number of homilies well known in the 
sixth and seventh centuries and of much ascetical and 
doginatic value. There has been much dispute re- 
garding the details of his life and the age in which he 
uved. Galland (Vet. Patr. Biblioth., VIII, 23) says, 
De Eusebio qui vulgo dicitur episcopus Alexandrise 
incerta omnia" (Concerning Eusebius, commonly 
called Bishop of Alexandria, there is nothing sure). 
His writings have been attributed to Eusebius of 
Emesa, Eusebius of Ciesarea, and others. According 
to an old biography said to have been written by his 
notaiy, the monk John, and discovered by Cardinal 
Mai, he lived in the fifth century and led a monastic 
life near Alexandria. The fame of his virtues at- 
tracted the attention of Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, 
who visited him with his clergy, and in 444, when dy- 
ing. had him elected his successor and consecrated him 
bishop, though much against his will. Eusebius dis- 
played great zeal in the exercise of his office and did 
much good by his preaching. Among those whom he 
converted was a certain ^exander, a man of sena- 
torial rank. After having ruled his see for seven or, 
according to another account, for twenty years, he 
made Alexander his successor ^d retired to the desert, 
whence Cyril had summoned him, and there died in the 
odour of sanctity. 

While Mai seems to have established the existence 
of a Eusebius of Alexandria who lived in the fifth cen- 
tury, it has been objected that neither the name of 
Eusebius, nor that of his successor Alexander, app^rs 
in the list of the occupants of that ancient see. Dios- 
cuniB is mentioned as the immediate successor of 
Cyril. Nor does the style of the homilies seem on the 


whole in keeping with the age of Cyril. It may be 
noted, however, that the biographer of Eusebius ex- 
pressly states that the Cyril m question is the great 
opponent of Nestorius. Various solutions of the diffi- 
culty have been proposed. Thilo (Ueber die Schriften 
des Eusebius v. Alexandrien u. des Eusebius von 
Emesa, Halle, 1832) thinks that the authorship of the 
homilies is to be assigned either to a certain monk — 
one of four brothers — of the fifth century, or to a pres- 
byter and court chaplain of Justinian I, who took an 
active part in the theological strifes of the sixth cen- 
tury. Mai suggests that after the death of Cyril there 
were two bishops at Alexandria, Dioscurus, the Mono- 
physite leader, and Eusebius, the head of the Catholic 
party. The homilies cover a variety of subjects, and 
the author is one of the earliest patristic witnesses to 
the doctrine regarding the descent of (’hrist into Hell. 
A list of homilies with the complete text is given by 
Mai (Spicilegium Romanum, IX). They may also be 
found in Migne, P. G., LXXXVI. The “Sermo de 
('onfusione Diaboli" vras published with an introduc- 
tion by Rand in “Modern Philology", II, 261. 

Mai, SmcHfpium. Romanum, IX, 2 aq. (Rome, 1843); Migne, 
P. G., LXXXVl, part I (Paris, 1860); Stredek in Kirchenlcx,, 

8. V. 

H. M. Brock. 

Eusebius of Cnsarea (Eusebius Pamphili), 
Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, the “ Father of Church 
History*’; b. about 260; d. before 341. 

Life. — It will save lengthy digreasion if we at once 
speak of a document which will often have to be re- 
ferred to on account of its biographical importance, 
viz., the letter written by Eusebius to his diocese in 
order to explain his sul^scription to the Creed pro- 
pounded l)y the Council of NTcaja. After some pre- 
liminary remarks, the writer proceeds: “We first 
transmit to you the writing concerning the faith 
which was put forward by us, and then the second, 
which they have published after putting in additions 
to our expressions. Now’ the writing presented by us, 
which w hen read in the presence of our most religious 
emi>eror was declared to have a right and approved 
character was as follow’s: [The Faith put forward by 
us]. As we have received from the bishops before us 
both in our first catechetical instruction and when we 
w ere baptized, and as we have learned from the Divine 
Scriptures, and as we have believed and teught in the 
presoyterate and in the office of bishop its^ so now 
likewise believing we offer to you our faith and it is 
thus." Then follows a formal creed [Theodoret, Hist., 
I, 11; Socrates, Hist., I, 8; St. Athanasius, de Dec. 
Syn. Nic. (appendix) and elsewhere. Translated by 
Newman with notes in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers (Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, p. 59) and 
St. Athanasius, vol. 1. The translation given here is 
Dr. Hort’s. The w’ords in brackets are probably gen- 
uine though not given by Socrates and St. Athanasius]. 

Dr. Hort in 1876 (" Two Dissertations*’, etc., pp. ^ 
sqq.) pointed out that this creed w’as presumably that 
of the Church of Csesarea of which Eusebius was 
bishop. This view’ is widely accepted (cf. Lightfoot, 
art. ‘^Euseb." in “Diet, of Christ. Biog." — All refer- 
ences to Lightfoot, unless otherwise stated, arc to 
this article.-^anday, “Journal of Theolog. Studies*’, 
vol. I, p. 15; Gw’atkin, “Studies of Arianism", p. 42, 
2nd edition; McGiffert, “Prolog, to C. H. of Euseb." in 
“Select Library of Nic. and post-Nic. Fathers"; 
Duchesne, “Hist, de TEglise", vol. II, p. 149). Ac- 
cording to this view it is natural to regard the intro- 
duction, “As we have received" etc., as autobio- 
graphical, and to infer that Eusebius had exercised the 
office of the priesthood in the city of Cae^rea lief ore he 
became its bishop, and had received his earliest reli- 
gious instruction and the sacrament of Baptism there 
also. But other interpretations of this document are 
given, one of which destroys, while the other dimin- 
ishes, its biographical value; (a) According to some 
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the creed proffered by Eusebius was drawn up as a 
formula to be subscribed by all the bishops. It was 
they who were to say that it embodied what they had 
been taught as catechumens and had tau^t as priests 
and bishops. This seems to have been the view gen- 
erally held before Hort, and was liattenbusch’s view 
in 1894 (Das apostolische Symbol, vol. I, p. 231). 
One objection to this view may be noted. It makes 
aU the bishops equivalently say that before they re- 
ceived the episcopate they had for some time exer- 
cised the duties of the priesthood, (b) Others main- 
tain that this creed was not the local creed of Ciesarea, 
but one drawn up by Eusebius in his own justification 
as embodying what he had always^ believed and 
taught. According to this interpretation the prelim- 
inary statement still remains autobiographical ; but it 
merely informs us that the writer exercised the office 
of priest before he became a bishop. This interpreta- 
tion has ^en adopted by Kattenbusch in his second 
volume (p. 239) published in 1900. One of the rea- 
sons whicn he gives for his change of view is that when 
he was preparing his first volume he used Socrates, 
who does not give the superscription which we have 
printed in brackets. It is a vital matter with writers 
of the school of Kattenbusch not to accept what seems 
the natural interpretation of Eusebius s words, viz., 
that the creed he read before the council was actually 
the one he had always used. If this is admitted, 
“then'*, to quote Dr. Sanday, “I cannot but think 
that the theory of Kattenbusch and Harnack [viz. 
that the Eastern creeds were daughters of the early 
Homan creed, and this latter did not reach the East 
till about A. D. 272] breaks down altogether. Bishop 
Lightfoot . . . puts the birth of Eusebius about 
260 A. D., so that he would be something like twelve 
years old when Aurelian intervened in the affairs of 
Antioch. In other words he was in all probability 
already baptized, and had already been catechised in 
the Caesarean creed at a time when, in the Katten- 
busch-llarnack hypothesis, the parent of that creed 
had not yet reached Antioch — much less Caesarea or 
Jerusalem^' (Journ. Th. Studies, I, 15). 

The passage just quoted shows that the date of 
Eusebius's birth is more than a merely curious ques- 
tion. According to Lightfoot, it cannot have been 
‘‘much later than a. d. 260" (p. 309); according to 
Harnack, “it can hardly be placed later than 260- 
265" (Chronolome, I, p, 106). The data from which 
they argue are the persons and events which Eusebius 
describes as belonging to “ our own times ". Thus, at 
the end of his account of the epistles of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, he says he is now going to relate the 
events of “ our own times " (Ka0* Vas.— H. E,, VII, 26). 
He then recounts how, at Rome, Pope Dionysius 
(259-268) succeeded Xystus, and about the same time 
Paul of Samosata became Bishop of Antioch. Else- 
where (II. E., V, 28) he speaks of the same Paul as 
reviving “in our own time" (Ka0^ ijfias) the heresy of 
Artemon. He also speaks of the Alexandrian Dio- 
nysius (d. 265) in the same way (H. E., Ill, 28). He 
calls Manes, whom he places (H. E., VII, 31) during 
the episcopate of Felix (270-274), “ the maniac of yes- 
terday and our own times" (Theophania, IV, 30). An 
historian might of course refer to events recent, but 
before his own birth, as belonging to “ our own times " ; 
e. g. a man of thirty might speak thus of the Franco- 
German war in 1870. But the reference to Manes as 
“ the maniac of yesterday" certainly suggests a writer 
who is alluding to what happened within his own per- 
sonal recollection. 

Concerning Eusebius’s parentage we know abso- 
lutely nothing, but the fact that he escaped with a 
short term of imprisonment during the terrible Diocle- 
tian persecution, when his master Pamphilus and 
others of "his companions suffered martyrdom, sug- 
gests that he belong^ to a family of some influence 
and importance. His relations, later on, with the 


Emperor Constantine point to the same conclusion. 
At some time during the Ifiist twenty years of the third 
century he visited Antioch, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the priest Dorotheas, and heard him 
expound the Scriptures (H. E., VII, 32). By a slip of 
the pen or the memory, Lightfoot (p. 309) makes 
Dorotheus a priest of the Church of Csesarea. In 296 
he saw for the first time the future Emperor Constan- 
tine, as he passed through Palestine in the company of 
Diocletian (Vit. Const., I, 19). 

At a date which cannot be fixed Eusebius made the 
acquaintance of Pamphilus, the founder of the mag- 
nificent library which remained for several centuries 
the great glory of the Church of Csesarea. Pamphilus 
came from Phoenicia, but at the time we are consider- 
ing resided at Csesarea, where he presided over a col- 
lege or school for students. A man of noble birth, and 
wealthy, he sold his patrimony and gave the proceeds 
to the poor. He was a great friend to indigent stu- 
dents, supplying them to the best of his ability with 
the necessaries of life, and bestowing on them copies of 
the Holy Scriptures. Too humble to write an;^hing 
himself, he spent his time in preparing accurate copies 
of the Scriptures and other books, especially those of 
Origen. Eloquent testimonies to the care bestowed 
by Pamphilus and Eusebius on the sacred text are 
found in Biblical MSS. which have reproduced their 
colophons. We give three specimens. (1) The fol- 
lowing is prefixed to Ezechiel in the codex Marchal- 
ianus. A facsimile of the original will be found in 
Mai’s “Bib. nov. Pat.’’, IV, p. 218, and in Migne. It 
is printed in ordinary type in Swete’s O. T. m Greek 
(vol. Ill, p. viii). It must be remembered that Ori- 
gen's own copy of the Hexapla was in the librafy of 
Pamphilus. It had probably been deposited there by 
Origen himself. 

“The following wm transcribed from a copy of 
the Father Apollmarius the Coenobiarch, to wliich 
these words are subjoined : ‘It w’as transcribed from 
the editions of the Ilexapla and was correcteil from 
the Tetrapla of Origen himself which also had Ijeen 
corrected and furnished wdth scholia in his own 
handwriting, whence I, Eusebius, added the scholia, 
Pamphilus and Eusebius corrected.* " 

(2) At the end of the Book of Esdras, in the codex 
Sinaiticus, there is the following note: — 

“ It was compared with a very ancient copy that 
had been corrected by the hand of the blcss^ mar- 
tyr Pamphilus to which is appended in his own hand 
this subscription: ‘It was transcrilied and cor- 
rected according to the Hexapla of Origen. Antoni- 
nus compared, I, Pamphilus, corrected/" (Swete, 
vol. II, p. 212.) 

(3) The same codex and also the Vatican and Alex- 
andrine Quote a colophon like the above, with the dif- 
ference that Antoninus has become a confessor, and 
Pamphilus is in prison — “Antoninus the confessor 
compared, Pamphilus corrected". The volume to 
which this colophon was subjoined bcjgan with I 
Kinp and ended with Esther. Pamphims was cer- 
tainly not idle in prison. To most of the books in the 
Syro-Hexaplar is subjoined a note to the effect that 
th^ were translated from the Hexapla in the libraiy 
of Ceesarea and compared with a copy subscribed: “ 1. 
Eusebius, corrected [the above] as carefully as I could 
(Harnack, “Altchrist. Lit.’’, pp. 544, 545). 

May not the confessor Antoninus be the same person 
as the priest of that name who, later on, with two 
companions interrupted the governor when he was on 
the point of sacrificing, and was beheaded? (Mart. Pal., 
9.) One member of Pamphilus’s household, Apphi- 
anus, had done the same a few years before; and an- 
other, iEdesius^ after being tortured and sent to the 
mines, on obtaining his release provoked martyrdom 
at Alexandria by going before the governor and rebuk- 
ing him. Towards the end of 307 Pamphilus was ar- 
rested, horribly tortured, and consigned to prison. 
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Besides continuing his work of editing the Septuagint, 
he wrote, in collaboration with Eusebius, a Defence of 
Origen which was sent to the confessors in the mines — 
a wonderful gift from a man whose sides had been cur- 
ried with iron combs, to men with their right eyes 
burned out and the sinews of their left le^ cauterized. 
Early in 309 Pamphilus and several of his disciples 
were beheaded. Out of devotion to his memory 
Eusebius called himself Eusebius Pamphili, meaning, 
probably^ that he wished to be regarded as the bonds- 
man of mm whose name it is not meet that I should 
mention . . . without styling him my lord^* (Mart. 
Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 37). Mr. Giffor^ in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the “ Pr»p. Evang.**, has sug- 
gested another explanation on the authority of an 
ancient scholion emanating from Cscsarea which calls 
Eusebius the son of Pamphilus He ar^es further 
that Pamphilus, in order to make Eusebius his heir, 
took the necessary step of adopting him. 

During the persecution Eusebius visited Tyre and 
Egypt and witnessed numbers of martyrdoms (H. E., 
VlII, vii and ix). He certainly did not shun danger, 
and was at one time a prisoner. When, where, or 
how he escaped death or any kind of mutilation, we do 
not know. An indignant bishop, who had been one of 
his fellow-prisoners and ** lost an eye for the Truth 
demanded at the Council of Tyre how ‘'he came off 
scathless ”. To this taunt — it was hardly a question 
— made under circumstances of great provocation, 
Eusebius deigned no reply (Epiphan., Hter., Ixviii, 8; 
cf. St. Athanas., “Apol. c. Arian.'', viii, 1). He had 
many enemies, yet the charge of cowardice was never 
seriously made — the best proof that it could not have 
been sustained. We may assume that, as soon as the 
persecution began to relax, Eusebius succeeded Pam- 
pliilus in the charge of the college and library. Per- 
haps he was ordained priest about this time. By 315 
he was already a bishop, for he was present in that 
capacity at the dedication of a new basilica at Tyre, on 
which occasion he delivered a discourse given in full in 
the last book of the Church histoiy. 

Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, excommunicated 
Arius about the year 320. The Arians soon found 
that for all practical purposes Eusebius was on their 
side. He wrote to Alexander charging him with mis- 
representing the teaching of the Arians and so giving 
them cause”' to attack and misrepresent whatever they 
please (see below). A portion of this letter has been 
preserved in the Acts of the second Council of Nicjea, 
where it was cited to prove that Eusebius was a here- 
tic. He also took part in a synod of Syrian bishops 
who decided that Arius should be restored to his 
former position, but on his side he was to obey his 
bishop and continually entreat peace and communion 
with him (8oz., H. E., 1, 15). Acconling to Duchesne 
(Hist, de TEglise, II, 132), Arius, like Origen l^fore 
1dm, found an asylum at ('«8area. At the opening of 
the Cvouncil of Nica*a Eusebius occupied the first seat 
on the right of the emperor, and deliver^ the inau- 
gural address which was “couched in a strain of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God on his, the emperor’s, belialf ” 
(Vit. Const., HI, 11; Soz., H. E., I, 19). He evi- 
dently enjoyed great prestige and may not unreason- 
ably nave expected to be able to steer the council 
through the ina media l>etwccn the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of “ Yes'’ and “ No*’. But if he entertained such 
hopes they were soon disappointed. We have already 
spoken of the profession of faith which he brought for- 
ward to vindicate his own orthodoxy, or perhaps in the 
hope that the council might adopt it. It was, in view 
of the actual state of the controversy, a colourless, or 
what at the present day would be called a comprehen- 
sive, formula. After some delay Eusebius subscribe 
to the uncompromising creed drawn up by the council, 
making no secret, in tlie letter which he wrote to his 
own Church, of the non-natural sense in which ho ac- 
cepted it. Between 325 and 330 a heated controversy 


took place between Eusebius and Eustathius, Bishop 
of Antioch. Eustathius accused Eusebius of tamper- 
ing with the faith of Nicaea; the latter retorted with 
the charge of Sabellianism. In 331 Eusebius was 
among the bishops who, at a synod held in Antioch, 
deposed Eustathius. He was offered and refused the 
vacant see. In 334 and 335 he took part in the cam- 
paign against 8t. Athanasius at the synods held in 
Caesarea and Tyre respectively. From Tyre the as- 
sembly of bishops "were summoned to Jerusalem by 
Constantine, to assist at the dedication of the basilica 
he had erected on the site of Calvary. After the dedi- 
cation they restored Arius and his followers to com- 
munion. ^ From Jerusalem they were summoned to 
Constantinople (336), where Marcellus was con- 
demned. The following year Constantine died. 
Eusebius survived him long enough to write his Life 
and two treatises against Marcellus, but by the sum- 
mer of 341 he was already dead, since it was his suc- 
ces.sor, Acacius, who assisted as Bishop of Caesarea at a 
synod held at Antioch in the summer of that year. 

W RiTiNGs. — We shall take Eusebius’s writings in the 
order given in Harnack’s “ Altchrist. Lit.*’, pp. 554 sqq. 

A. Historical. — ( 1) The lost Life of Pamphilus, often 
referred to by Eusebius, of which only a single frag- 
ment, describing Pamphilus* liberality to poor stu- 
dents, quoted by St. Jerome (c. Ruffin., I, ix), sur- 
vives. — (2) A collection of Ancient Martyrdoms, used 
by the compiler of Wright’s Syriac Mar^ology, also 
lost. — (3) On the Martyrs of Palestine. There are two 
distinct forms of this work, both drawn up by Euse- 
bius. The longer is only extant in a Syriac version 
which was first edited and translated by Cureton in 
1861. The shorter form is found in most MSS. (not, 
however, in the lx?st) of the Church History, some- 
times at the end of the last book, generally betiveen 
books yill and IX, also in the middle of book VIII. 
The existence of the same w ork in two different forms 
raises a number of curious literary problems. There 
is, of course, the question of priority. Here, with two 
notable exceptions, scholars seem to be agreed in 
favour of the longer form. Then comes the question, 
why Eusebius abridged it and, finally, how the 
abridgment found its way into the Church History. 
The Siorter form lacks some introductory remarlcs, 
referred to in c. xiii, which defined the scope of the 
book. It also breaks off when the writer is about to 
“record the palinode*’ of the persecutors. It seems 
probable that part of the missing conclusion is extant 
m the form of an appendix to the eighth book of the 
Church History found in several MSS. This appendix 
contrasts the miserable fate of the persecutors with the 
good fortune of Constantine ancl his father. From 
these data Lightfoot concludes that what we now pos- 
sess formed “ part of a larger work in which the suffer- 
ings of the Martyrs were set off against the deaths of 
the persecutors It must, however, be remembered 
that the missing parts w'ould not add much to the 
book. So far as the martyrs are concerned, it is evi- 
dently complete, and the fate of the persecutors would 
not take long in the teUing. Still, the missing conclu- 
sion may explain why Eusebius curtailed his account 
of the Martyrs. The book, in both forms, was in- 
tended for popular reading. It w'as therefore desir- 
able to keep down the price of copies. If this was to 
be done, and new matter (i. e. the fate of the persecu- 
tors) added, the old matter had to be somewhat cur- 
tailed. In 1894, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
(p. 464) Preuschen threw out the idea that the sliorter 
form was merely a rough draft not intemled for publi- 
cation. Bruno Violet, in his “Die Paliistimschen 
Martyrer*’ (Texte u. Untersuch., XIV, 4, 1896) fol- 
lowed up this idea and pointed out that, wher^ the 
longer form was constantly used by the compilers of 
Martyrologies, Menologies, and the like, the shorter 
form was never used. Ina review' of Violet (Theolog. 
Litz, 1897, p. 300), Preuschen returns to his original 
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idea, and further Bu^ests that the shorter form must 
^ve been joined to Sie Church History by some copy- 
ist who had access to Eusebius’s MSS. Hamack 
(Chronologie, 11, 115)^ holds to the priority of the 
longer form, but he thinks that the shorter form was 
composed almost at the same time for readers of the 
Church History. — (4) The Chronicle (see separate arti- 
cle, Eussbius, Chronicle of). — (6) The Church Ilisr 
toiy. It would be difficult to overestimate the oblig^ 
tion which posterity is under to Eusebius for this 
monumental work. Living during the period of 
transition, when the old order was changing and all 
connected with it was passing into oblivion, he came 
forward at the critical moment with his immense 
stores of learning and preserved priceless treasures of 
Christian antiquity. This is the great merit of the 
Church History. It is not a literary work which can be 
read with any pleasure for the sake of its style. Euse- 
bius’s “diction”, as Photius said, “is never pleasant 
nor clear”. Neither is it the work of a great thinker. 
But it is a storehouse of information collected by an 
indefatigable student. Still, great as was Eusebius’s 
learning, it had its limitations. He is provokingly ill- 
informed about the West. That he knows very little 
about Tertullian or St. Cyprian is due, no doubt, to his 
scant knowledge of Latin; but in the case of a Greek 
writer, like Hippolytus, we can only suppose that his 
works somehow failed to make their way to the libra- 
ries of the East. Eusebius’s good faith and sincerity 
has been amply vindicated by Lightfoot. Gibbon s 
celebrated sneer, about a writer “ who indirectly con- 
fesses that he has related whatever might redound to 
the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could 
tend to the disgrace, of religion”, can be sufficiently 
met by referring to the passages (H. E., VHI, ii; Mart. 
Pal. c. 12) on which it is based. Eusebius does not 
“indirectly confess”, but openly avows, that he 
passes over certain scandals, and he enumerates them 
and denounces them. “ Nor again”, to quote Light- 
foot, “ can the special charges against his honour as a 
narrator be sustained. There is no ground w'hatever 
for the charge that Eusebius forged or interpolated the 

S assage from Josephus relating to our Lord quoted in 
[. E., 1, 11, though Heinichen is disposed to entertain 
the charge. Inasmuch as this passage is contained in 
all our MSS., and there is sufficient evidence that other 
interpolations (though not this) were introduced into 
the text of Josephus long before his time (see Orig., c. 
Cels., I, 47, Delarue’s note) no suspicion can justly 
attach to Eusebius himself. Another interpolation in 
the Jewish historian, which he quotes elsewhere (11, 
23), was certainly known to Origen (1. c.). Doubtless 
also the omission of the owl in the account of Herod 
Agrippa’s death (H. E., 11, 10) was already in some 
texts of Josephus (Ant., XIX, 8, 2). The manner in 
which Eusebius deals with his numerous quotations 
elsewhere, where we can test his honesty, is a sufficient 
vindication against this unjust charge (L., p. 325). 

The notices in the Church History bearing on the 
New Testament Canon are so important that a word 
must be said about the rule followed by Eusebius in 
what he recorded and what he left unrecorded. 
Speaking generally, his principle seems to have been 
to quote testimonies for and against those books only 
whose claims to a place in the Canon had been dis- 
puted. In the case of undisputed books he gave any 
interesting information concerning their composition 
which he liad come across in his reading. The subject 
was most carefully investigated by Lightfoot in an 
article in “The Contemporary” (January, 1875, re- 
printed in “Essays on Supernatural Religion”), enti- 
tled “The Silence of Eusebius”. In regard to the 
Gospel of St. John, Lightfoot concludes : “The silence 
of Eusebius respecting early witnesses to the Fourth 
Gospel is an evidence in its favour.” For the episco- 

S lists in the Church History, see article on the 
xinicle. 'The tenth book of the Church History 


records the defeat of Licinius in 323, and must have 
been completed before the death and disgrace of 
Crispus in 326, for it refers to him as Constantine’s 
“most pious son”. The ninth book was compiled 
between the defeat of Maxentius in 312, and Constan- 
tine's first rupture with Licinius in 314. 

(6) The Lue of Constantine, in four books. This 
work has been most unjustly blamed, from the time of 
Socrates downwards, because it is a panegyric rather 
than a history. If ever there was a man under an 
obligation to respect the maxim, Dc mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, this man was Eusebius, writing the Life of 
(Constantine within three years after his death (337). 
This Life is especially valuable because of the account 
it gives of the Council of Niesqa and the earlier phases 
of tlie Arian controversy. It is well to remember that 
one of our chief sources of information for the history of 
that council is a book written to magnify Constantine. 

B. Apologetic, — (7) Against Hierc^les. Hierocles, 
who, as governor in Bitnynia and in Egypt, was a 
cruel enemy of the Christians during the persecution, 
before the persecution had attacked them with the 
pen. There was nothing original about his work ex- 
cept the use he made of Fhilostratus’s Life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana to institute a comparison between our 
Lord and Apollonius in favour of the latter. In his 
reply Eusebius confined himself to this one point. — 
(8) “Against Porphyry”, a work in twenty-five books 
of whicTi not a fragment survives. — (9) The “ Praepar- 
atio Evangelica”, in fifteen books. — (10) The “De- 
monstratio Evangelica”, in twenty books, of which 
the last ten, with the exception of a fragment of the 
fifteenth, arc lost. The object of these two treatises, 
which should l^e regarded as two parts of one compre- 
hensive work, was to justify the (Christian in rejecting 
the religion and philosophy of the Greeks in favour of 
that of the Hebrews, and then to justify him in not 
observing the Jewish manner of life. The “ Pra*para- 
tio” is devoted to the first of these objects. The fol- 
lowing summary of its contents is taken from Mr. 
Gifford’s introduction to his translation of the “ Pne- 
paratio ” : “The first three books discuss the threefold 
system of Pagan Theology, Mythical, Allegorical, and 
Political. The next three, IV-VI, give an account of 
the chief oracles, of the worship of dsemons, and of the 
various opinions of Greek Philosophers on the doc- 
trines of Fate and Free W ill . Books VI I-IX give rea- 
sons for preferring the religion of the Hebrews founded 
chiefly on the testimony of various authors to the ex- 
cellency of their Scriptures and the truth of their his- 
tory. In Books X-XII Eusebius argues that the 
Greeks had borrowed from the older theology and 
philosophy of the Hebrews, dwelling especially on the 
supposed dependence of Plato upon Mo.ses. In the 
last three books the comparison of Moses with Plato is 
continued, and the mutual contradictions of other 
(Ireek Philosophers, especially the Peripatetics and 
Stoics, are exposed and criticized.” 

The “Pneparatio” is a gigantic feat of erudition, 
and, according to Hamack (iffironologie, II, p. 120), 
was, like many of Eusebius’s other works, actually 
composed during the stress of the persecution. It 
ranks, with the (ffironicle, second only to the (Uiurch 
History in importance, because of its copious extracts 
from ancient authors whose works liave perished. 
The first book of the Demonstratio chiefly deals with 
the temporary character of the Mosaic Law. In the 
second the prophecies concerning the vocation of 
the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews are dis- 
cussed. In the rem^mng eight the testimonies of 
the prophets concerning Christ are treated of. 

We now pass to thm books, of which nothing is 
known save that they were read by Photius, viz. (11), 
The “Pr»paratiq Ecclesiastica” (12) the “Demon- 
stratio Ecclesiastica ”, and (13) Two Books of Objec- 
tion and Defence, of which, from Photius ’s account, 
there seem to have been two separate editions. (14> 
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The ** Theophania " or ** Divine Manifestation Ex- 
cept for a few fragments of the original, this work is 
only extant in a Syriac version discovered by Tattam, 
edited by Lee in 1842, and translated by the same in 
1843, It treats of the cosmic function of the Word, 
the nature of man, the need of revelation, etc. The 
fourth and fifth books are particularly remarkable as a 
kind of anticipation of modern books on (Christian 
evidences. A curious literary problem arises out of 
the relations between the “ Tneophania and the 
work ‘^De Laudibus Constantin! There are entire 
passages which are alinost verbatim the same in both 
works. Lightfoot decides in favour of the priority of 
the first-named work. Gressel, who has edited the 
Theophania ’’ for the Berlin edition of the Greek 
Fathers, takes the opposite view. He compares the 
parallel passages and argues that they are improved 
in the “De Laudibus Constantini^’. (15) “On the 
Numerous Progeny of the Ancients”. This work is 
referred to by Eusebius twice, in the “Praep. Ev.”, 
VII, 8, and in the “Dem. Ev.”, VII, 8; and also 
(Lightfoot and Harnack think) by St. Basil (“De 
Spir. Sanct.”, xxix), where he says, “I draw attention 
to his [Eusebius’s] words in discussing the difficulties 
started in connexion with ancient polygamy.” Argu- 
ing from St. Basil’s words, Lightfoot thinks that in 
this treatise Eusebius dealt with the difficulty pre- 
sented by the Patriarclis possessing more than one 
wife. But he overlooked tne reference in the “ Dem. 
Ev.”, from which it would appear that the difficulty 
dealt with was, perhaps, a more general one, viz., the 
contrast presented by the desire of the Patriarchs for a 
numerous offspring and the honour in which conti- 
nence w'as held by Christians. 

C. Exegeticnl. — (16) Eusebius narrates, in his Life 
of Constantine (IV, 36, 37), how he w’as commissioned 
by the emperor to prepare fifty sumptuous copies of 
the Bible tor use in the Chuiches of ('onstantmople. 
Some scholars have supposed that the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus was one of these copies. Lightfoot rejects this 
view chiefly on the ground that “ the Text of the codex 
in many reyiects differs too widely from the readings 
found m Eusebius”. — (17) Sections and Canons. 
Eusebius drew up ten canons, the first containing a 
list of passages common to all four Evangelists; the 
second, those common to the first three and so on. lie 
also divided the Gospels into sections numbered con- 
tinuously. A numlwr, against a section, referred the 
reader to the particular canon where he could find the 

P arallel sections or passages. — (IS) The labours of 
amphilus and Eusebius in editing the Septuagint 
have alrea<ly been spoken of. They “believed (as did 
St. Jerome nearly a century after wan is) tliat Origen 
had succeeded in restoring tne old (ireek vereion to its 
primitive purity”. The result was a “mischievous 
mixture of the Alexandrian version with the versions 
of .A.(|uila and Theodotion” (Swete, “Iiitrod. to O. T. 
in CJreek”, pp. 77, 78). For the labours of the two 
friends on the text of the N. T. the reader may lie re- 
ferred to Bousset, “ Texteritische Studien zum N. T.", 
c. ii. Whether as in the case of the Old Testament, they 
worked on any definite critical principles is not known. 
— (Itl) (a) Interpretation of the ethnological terms in 
the Hebrew Scriptures; (b) Chorography of Ancient 
Judaea with the Inheritances of the Ten Tribes; (c) A 
plan of Jerusalem and the Temple; (d) On the Names 
of Places in the Holy Scriptures. These four works 
were written at the reciuest of Eusebius’s friend Pau- 
linus. Only the fourth is extant. It is known as the 
“ Topics, ” or the “ Onomasticon ”. — (20) On the no- 
menclature of the Book of the Prophets. This work 
gives a short biography of each Prophet and an ac- 
count of his prophecies. — (21) Commenta^ on the 
Psalms. There are many gaps in the MSS. of this 
work, and they end in the 118th Psalm. The missing 
portion.s are in part supplied by extracts from the 
Catenae. An allusion to the discovery of the Holy 


Sepulchre fixes the date at about 330. Lightfoot 
speaks very highly of this commentary. — (22) Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, written after the persecution. — 
(23 to 28) Commentaries on other books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, of some of which what may be extracts are pre- 
served. (29) Commentary on St. Luke, of which 
what seem to be extracts are preserved. — (30) Com- 
mentary on I Cor., the existence of which seems to be 
implied by St, Jerome (Ep. xlix). — (31) Commentary 
on Hebrews. A passage that seems to belong to such a 
commentary was discovered and published oy Mai. — 
(32) On the Discrepancies of the Gospels, in two parts. 
An epitome, very probably from the hand of Euse- 
Hus, of tills work was discovered and published by Mai 
in 1825. Extracts from the original are preserved. 
Of the two parts, the first, dedicated to a certain 
Stephen, discusses questions respecting the genealo- 
gies of Christ; the second, dedicated to one Marinus, 
questions concerning the Resurrection. The Discrep- 
ancies were largely borrowed from by St. Jerome and 
St. Ambrose, ana have thus indirectly exercised a 
considerable influence on Biblical studies. — (33) Gen- 
eral Elementary Introduction, consisting of ten books, 
of which VI-IX are extant under the title of “ Prophet- 
ical Extrswsts ” . These were written during the perse- 
cution. There are also a few fragments of the remain- 
ing books. “ This work seems to have Ixien a general 
introduction to theology, and its contents were very 
miscellaneous as the extant remains show ” (L., p. 339) . 

D. Dogmatic. — (34) The Apology for Origen. This 
work has already been mention^ in connexion with 
Pamphilus. It consisted of six books, the last of 
which was added by Eusebius. Only the first book is 
extant, in a translation by Rufinus. — (35) “Against 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra ”, and (36) “ On the The- 
ology of the Church ”, a refutation of Marcellus. In 
two articles in the “Zeitschrift fur die Neutest. Wis- 
senschaft ” (vol. IV, pp. 330 sqq. and vol. VI, pp. 250 
sqq.), written in English, Prof. Conybeare has main- 
tained that our Eusebius could not have been the 
author of the two treatises against Marcellus. His 
arguments are rejected by Prof. Klostermann, in his 
introduction to these two works published in 1905 for 
the Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers. The “ Contra 
Marcellum” was written after 336 to justify the action 
of the synod held at Constantinople when Marcellus 
was deposed; the “Theology” a year or two later. — 
(37) “ On the Paschal Festival ” (a mystical interpre- 
tation) . This work was addressed to Constantine (Vit. 
Const., IV, 35, 36). A long fragment of it was discov- 
ered by Mai. — (38) A treatise against the Manichseans 
is perhaps implied by Epiphanius (Haer., Ixvi, 21). 

E. Orations and Sermorm . — (39) At the Dedication 
of the ("hurch in Tyre (see above). — (40) At the Vi- 
cennalia of Constantine. This seems to have been the 
opening address delivered at the Council of Nicaea. It 
is not extant. — (41) On the Sepulchre of the Saviour, 
A. D. 325 (Vit. Const., IV, 33) not extant. — (42) At 
the Tricennalia of Constantine. This work is generally 
known as the “ De Lautlibus Constantini”. The sec- 
ond part (11-18) seems to have been a separate ora- 
tion joined on to the Tricennalia. — (43) “In Praise of 
the Martyrs”. This oration is preserved in the i^me 
MS. as the “ Theophania” and “ Martyrs of Palestine”. 
It was published and translated in the “Journal of 
Sacred Literature ” by Mr. H. B. Cowper (New Series, 
V, pp. 403 sqq., and ibid. VI, pp. 129 sqq.). — (44) On 
the Failure of Rain, not extant. 

F. Letters. — ^The history of the preservation of the 
three letters, (45) to Alexander of Alexandria, (46) to 
Euphrasion, or Euphration, (47) to the Empress Con- 
stantia, is sufficiently curious. Constantia asked 
Eusebius to send her a certain likeness of Christ of 
which she had heard; his refusal was couched in 
terms which centuries afterwards were appealed to by 
the Iconoclasts. A portion of this letter was read at 
the Second Council of Niccea, and against it were set 
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portions from the letters to Alexander and Euphrasion 
to prove that Eusebius “ was delivered up to a rep- 
robate sense, and of one mind and opinion with 
those who followed the Arian superstition (Lahbe, 
''Conc/\ VIII, 1143-1147; Mansi, “Cone.”, XIII, 
313-317). Besides the passage quoted in the council, 
other parts of the letter to Constantia are extant. — 
(48) To the Church of Cffisarea after the Council of 
Nicsea. This letter has already been described. 

F. J. Bacchus. 

Eusebius of Dorylssum, Bishop of Doryloeum in 
Asia Minor, was the prime mover on behalf of Catholic 
orthodoxy against the heresies of Nestorius and Eiity- 
ches. During the earlier part of his life he followed the 
profession of an advocate at Constantinople, and was 
already known as a layman of considerable learning 
when he protested publicly (423) against the erroneous 
doctrine of a discourse delivered by Anastasius, the 
syncellus, or chaplain, of Nestorius. Shortly afterwards 
he again bore public witness against the Nestorian 
heresy as to the nature of Christ, this time during a dis- 
course by Nestorius himself, which he interrupted with 
the exclamation that “the eternal Word had under- 
gone a second generation ’ ' — i. e. of a woman, according 
to the flesh. Much disorder followed, but Nestorius re- 
plied with arguments against the “ second generation”. 

After the Council of Ephesus (431), at which the 
teaching of Nestorius had been condemned, a docu- 
ment attributed by general consent to Eusebius was 
made public, in which the doctrine of Nestorius was 
shown to be identical with that of Paul of Samosata. 
Eusebius had at some period contracted a friendship 
with Eutyches, founded, we may fairly conjecture, on 
their common opposition to N estorian error. But w’hen 
Eutyches allowed himself to be betrayed into opinions 
which, though directly opposed to those of Nestorius, 
wereequally contrary to the faith of theC-hurch, Euse- 
bius, now Bishop of Dorylaeum, was no less zealous 
against his former friend than he had been against their 
common opponent. After repeated attempts at persua- 
sion, Eusebius brought a formal charge of false teach- 
ing against Eutyches, before Flavian, who was then 
(448) presiding over a synod at Constantinople. Fla- 
vian was reluctant to proceed against Eutyches, and 
urged Eusebius to remonstrate with him privately 
once more. Eusebius, however, refused, saying that he 
had already done all he could to convince Eutyches 
of his errors, and that further efforts would be useless. 
Eutyches was then summoned to attend, but did not 
do so imtil the summons had been three times issued ; 
he excused his refusal to obey by asserting that he had 
resolved never to leave his monastery and pleading 
distrust of Eusebius, whom he now looked upon as his 
enemy. At last, however, he came, attended by a large 
escort of soldiers and monks. He was interrogated }>y 
Eusebius, who in the meantime had been strongly 
pressing his case, and who now, as he said, felt some 
alarm lest Eutyches should succeed in evading con- 
demnation and retaliate upon his accuser by obtaining 
a decree of banishment against him. Eutyches, how- 
ever, was condemned and deposed; he immediately 
wrote a letter to the pope, complaining of Eusebius^ 
proceedings, which he attributed to the instigation of 
the devil. 

In the following year (449) at Constantinople, an 
examination was held, by imperial authoriW, of the 
acts of the synod which had condemned Eutyches, 
which acts he alleged to have been falsified. Eutyches 
was represented by three delegates; Eusebius, who 
wished to withdraw but was not permitted to do so, 
urged that the doctrinal question should not be con- 
siaered on that occasion, but should be remitted to a 
general council. On*the assembly of the council then 
summoned at Ephesus (see Ephesus, Robber Coun- 
cil of), Eusebius was forcibly excluded by the influ- 
ence of Dioscurus of Alexandria, who had obtained 


the support of the emperor. The reading of his part 
in the synod at Constantinople provoked an outburst 
of reproaches and threats: “Away with Eu^bius! 
Bum him! As he has divided so let him be divided I " 
Flavian and Eusebius were deposed and banished, and 
Flavian only survived for three days the physical 
injuries he had received in the tumultuary council. 
Eusebius wrote to the Emperors Valentinian and Mar- 
cian, asking for a fresh bearing; and both Eusebius 
and Flavian sent written appeals to Home. The text 
of these appeals was discovered in 1879byAmelli — who 
was then curator of the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
and afterwards became Abbot of Monte Cassino — and 
was published by him in 1882. Eusebius ^unds his 
appeal on the fact of his having been condemned un- 
heard, and prays the pope to ouash the sentence 
(pronuntiate evacuari et inanem fieri meam iniquam 
condemnationem) ; he also mentions a written appeal 

f iven by him to the papal legates at Ephesus, in which 
e had begged the Holy See to take cognizance of the 
matter (in quibus vestr® sedis cognitionem jpoposci). 
Eusebius fled to Rome, where he was kindly received 
by Leo I. In two letters written on the same day 
(13 April, 451) to Pulcheria and Anatolius, the pope 
bespeaks their good offices for Eusebius; in the former 
letter he mentions a report that the Diocese of Dory- 
Ifpum was being thrown into disorder by an intruder 
(quam dicitur vastare qui illi in juste asseritur sub- 
rogatus). But Liberatus (Breviarium, c. xii) says 
that no one was put in Eusebius’s place, and the report 
was therefore probably of merely local origin. 

Eusebius took part in the (V>uncil of Chalcedon, at 
which he appears as the accuser of Dioscurus. He was 
one of the commission w'hich drew up the definition of 
faith finally adopted. The council annulled his con- 
demnation, and made special mention of the fact in 
the letter to the pope in which it sought his confirma- 
tion of its acts. The rescript of the Emperor Marcian 
(451), issued to clear the memory of Flavian, declares 
the reputation of Eusebius to be uninjured by the sen- 
tence of the Robber Council (injusta sententia nihil 
obsit Eusebio). He was one of the bishops who 
signed the 28th canon of ('halcedon giving patriarchal 
rights over Pont us and Asia to (Constantinople. When 
the papal legates demurred to the passing of the canon 
in their absence, and the signatories of the region 
affected were asked to declare whether they had si^ied 
willingly or not, Eusebius said that he had done so, 
because, when in Rome, he had read the canon to the 
pope, who had accepted it. Though he was doubtless 
mistaken as to the fact alleged (how the mistake aroi^ 
cannot now be determined), his professed motive is 
significant. His name appears among the signatures 
to the acts of a council held in Rome in 503, but it 
seems improbable that he was alive at that date. 
Baronius considers that the signatures of numerous 
Eastern bishops appended to these acts arc misplace<l, 
and properly belong to some much earlier council; 
since none of the bi^ops are otherwise heard of later 
than ten years after the Ouncil of Chalcedon, at 
which they had all been present. 

Flavian said of Eusebius at (Constantinople that “fire 
seemed cold to his zeal for orthodoxy’', and Leo wrote 
of him that he was a man who “had undergone great 
perils and toils for the Faith ’ '. In these two sentences 
all that is known of him may be fitly summarized. 

St. Cyril or AhKX.,Adv. Nestor., I, 20; Marius Mercator, 
Part II; Evaqrius, Hist. Ecd.; Thkophanes, Chronographia; 
Leontius Btz., Contra Nestor, et Eutyeh; Leo I, Epp. xxi. 
Ixxw, Ixxx (all in P. 0. and P. L.); Labbe and Cossart, Cen- 
wuj, IV; Liberatus, Oesta de notn. Aoac.. also Breviarium 
(Ga^andi, X and XII); HErELE, History of the Councils, III 
(tr. Edinburgh, 1883); Amrlu, S. Leone Mognoe VOri^te (Mi- 
1^, 1882). Roe also Baroenhewer, Patrology, Shahan tr. 
(Freiburg-im-B., St. L^is, 1008). 525; Lacey, ApHlatio Fla- 
want, with historical introduction (pub. Cliurch Historical 
^ciety. No. 70, London, 1891), and same writer’s edition of 
the (two) Amelli letters (Cambridge, 11^), Anglican; Bmita 
ANU Wage, Diet, of Christ. Bxog. (London, 1880), s.v. 

A. B. Sharpe. 
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Eusabiiu of Loodiceai an Alexandrian deacon who 
had some fame as a confessor and became Bishop of 
Laodicea in Syria, date of birth uncertain; d. about 
268. His story is told by Eusebius of Csesarea (Hist. 
Eccl., VII, xi and xxxii). As deacon at Alexandria he 
had accompanied his bishop, Dionysius (with a priest, 
two other deacons, and two Romans who were then 
in Egypt) before the tribunal of iEmilian, Prefect of 
Egypt, at the time of the Emperor Valerianus (253- 
260). Dionysius tells the story of their trial in a letter 
to a certain Bishop Germanus (Eus., Hist. Eccl., VII, 
xi). They were all sentenced to banishment, but Euse- 
bius managed to remain in the city in hiding, '^zeal- 
ously serv^ the confessors in prison and buried the 
bodies of the dead and of the blessed martyrs, not 
without danger to his own life" (ibid.). In 260 there 
broke out a rebellion at Alexandria and at the same 
time a plague rava^d the city. Eusebius again risked 
his life continually by nursing the sick and the wounded 
(ibid., VII, xxxii). The Romans besieged a part 
of the town (Bruchium, Uvfiovx^iop, Upoix^v), Ana- 
tolius, Eusebius’ friend, was among the besieg^, Euse- 
bius himself outside.^ Eusebius went to the Roman 
TOneral and asked him to allow any who would to 
leave Bruchium. His petition was granted and Ana- 
tolius, with whom he managed to communicate, ex- 
plained the matter to the leaders of the rebellion and 
implored them to capitulate. They refused, but even- 
tually allowed the women, children, and old men to* 
profit by the Romans’ mercy. A great crowd then 
came to surrender at the Roman camp. “Eusebius 
there nursed all who were exhausted by the long siege 
with every care and attention as a father and a physi- 
cian’’ (ibid., xxxii). In 264 Dionysius (who seems to 
have come back from banishment) sent Eusebius as his 
legate to Syria to represent him at the discussions that 
were taking place concerning the affair of Paul of Sam- 
osata. Anatolius accompanied his friend. The Syrians 
were so impressed by these two Eg 3 rptians that they 
kept them both and made Eusebius Bishop of Lao- 
dicea as successor to Socrates. Not long afterwards he 
died and was succeeded by Anatolius. The date of his 
death is uncertain. Hamack thinks it was before the 
great Synod of Antioch in 268 (C'hron. der altchrist. 
Litt., 1, 34). Another theory is that the siege at Alex- 
andria was in 269, that the friends went to Syria at the 
end of that year, and that Eusebius’s death was not till 
279 (so W. Reading in the Variorum notes to his edi- 
tion of Eusebius Pamph., Cambridge, 1720, I, 367). 
Gams puts his death in 270 (Kirchenlexikon, s. v. 
Eusebius von Laodicea). Eusebius’s name does not 
occur in the acts of the Synod of 268. 

Eusrbius, Hx 9 t. Eccl.^yil, xi and xxxii; Baroniub, Annates 
eed., ad an. 263, 8-11; Harnack, Chron. der altchnatl. Lttt„ I, 
34, 37, 41, ©to.; Duchebne, IluiL ancienne de VEglute (Pans, 
1900), I, 488-489. 

Adrian Portescue. 

Eusebius of Nieomedia, Bishop, place and date of 
birth unknown; d. 341. He was a pupil, at Antioch, 
of Lucian the Martyr, in whose famous school he 
learned his Arian doctrines. He became Bishop of 
Berytus; but from ambitious motives he managed to 
get transferred, contrary to the canons of the early 
Church, to the see of Nieomedia, the residence of the 
Eastern Emperor Licinius, with whose wife Constan- 
ts, sister of Constantine, he was in high favour. 

Arius. when he was condemned at Alexandria, by 
Alexander, bishop of that see, took refuge at Caesar^, 
where he was well received by the famous apologist 
and historian Eusebius, and wrote to Euseoius of 
Nieomedia for support. The letter is preserved. In it 
the heretic explains his views clearly enough, ^d a^ 
peals to his correspondent as to a “ fellow Luciaiust . 
Eusebius put himself at the head of the party, and 
wrote many letters in support ^ Arius. ^e is pr^ 
served, adaressed to PauUnus, Bishop of Tyre. We 
learn from it what Eusebius’s doctrine was at this 


time: the Son, he says, is “not generated from the 
substance of the Father”, but He is “other in nature 
and power”; He was created, and this is not incon- 
sistent with His Sonship, for the wicked are called 
sons of God (Is., i, 2; Deut., xxxii, 18) and so are even 
the drops of dew (Job, xxxviii, 28) ; He was begotten 
by God^ 8 free will. This is pure Arianism, borrowed 
from the letters of Arius himself, and possibly more 
definite than the doctrine of St. Lucian. 

Alexander of Alexandria was obliged to address a 
circular to all bishops. He had hoped, he says, to 
cover the matter in silence, “ but Eusebius, who is now 
at Nieomedia, considering the Church’s affairs to be in 
his hands, b^ause he has not been condemned for 
having left Ber 3 rtus and for having coveted the 
Church of Nieomedia, is the leader of these apostates, 
and has sent round a document in their support, in. 
order that he may seduce some of the ignorant into 
this disgraceful heresy. ... If Eusebius should write 
to you, pay no attention ”. Eusebius replied by as- 
sembling a council in his own province, which begged 
all the Eastern bishops to communicate with Anus, 
and to use their influence with Alexander in his favour. 
At the request of i^ius, Eusebius of Csesarea and 
others met together in Palestine, and authorized him 
to return to the Church which he had governed in 
Alexandria. 

The situation changed when Constantine had con- 
quered Licinius in 323. The Christian emperor beg^ 
by comprising Arius and Alexander in a common dis- 
approval. Why could not they agree to differ about 
subtleties of this kind, as the philosophers did? A 
letter in this sense to the patriarch was meffectual; so 
Constantine preferred the side of authority, and wrote 
an angry rebuke to Arius. In the case of the Dona- 
tists, he had obtained a decision from a “general” 
council, at Arles, of all the bishops of his then do- 
minions. He now summoned a larger council, from 
the world of which his victorious arms had made him 
master. It met at Nicasa in 325. The bishops were 
nearly all Easterns; but a Western bishop, Hosius of 
Cordova, who was in the emperor’s confidence, took a 
leading part, and the pope was represented. Constan- 
tine ostentatiously declared that his duty at the coun- 
cil went no further than the guardianship of the 
bishops, but Eusebius of Csesarea makes it clear that 
he spoke on the theological question. The Bishop of 
Nieomedia and his friends put forward an Arian con- 
fession of faith, but it had only about seventeen sup- 
porters from among some three hundred members of 
the council, and it was hooted by the majority. The 
formula which was eventually adopted was resisted 
for some time by the Arian contingent, but eventually 
all the bishops signed, with the exception of the two 
Egyptians who had been before excommunicated by 
Alexander. 

Eusebius of Nieomedia had bad luck. Though he 
had signed the creed, he had not agreed to the con- 
demnation of Arius, who had been, so he said, mis- 
represented; and after the council he encouraged in 
their heresy some Arians whom Constantine had in- 
vited to Constantinople with a view to their conver- 
sion. Three months after the council, the Emperor 
sent him like Arius into exile, together with Theognis, 
Bishop of Nicssa, accusing him of having been a sup- 
porter of Licinius, and of ^vii^ even approved of his 
persecutions, as well as of having sent spies to watch 
himself. But the banishment of the intriguer lasted 
only two years. It is said that it was Constantia, the 
widow of Licinius, who induced Constantine to recall 
Arius, and it is probable that she was also the cause of 
the return of her old friend Eusebius. By 329 he was 
in high favour with the emperor, with wmom he may 
have had some kind of relationship, since Ammianus 
Marcellinus makes him a relative of Julian. 

From this time onwards we find Eusebius of Nico- 
media at the head of a small and compact party called, 
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by St. Athanadus, the Eusebiane, ol repl rbv BMptov, 
whose object it was to undo the work of Nicsea. and to 
procure the complete victory of Arianism. They did 
not publicly recall the signatures that had been forced 
from them. They explamed that Arius had repented 
of any excess in his words, or had been misunderstood. 
They dropped the Nicene formulae, as ambiguous. 
They were the leaders of a much larger party of con- 
servative prelates, who wished to stand well with the 
emperor, who reverenced the martyr Lucian and the 
great Origen, and were seriously alarmed at any clan- 
ger of Sabellianism. The campaign opened with a 
successful attack on Eustathius of Antioch, the prin- 
cipal prelate of the East properly so called. He had 
been havings an animatecl controveisy with Eusebius 
of Csesarea, m which he had accused that learned per- 
sonage of polytheism, while Eusebius retorted with a 
charge of Sabellianism. Eustathius was deposed and 
exiled, for alleged disrespectful expressions about the 
emperor’s mother, St. Helena, who was greatly de- 
voted to the memory of St. Lucian. It is said that he 
was also charged with immorality and heresy, but it is 
certain that the whole case was got up by the Euse- 
bians. The great see of Alexandria was filled in 328 
by the deacon Athanasius, who had taken a leading 

g art at Nicssa. Small in stature, and young in years, 
e was at the head of a singularly united body of 
nearly a hundred bishops, and his enerpr and vivacity, 
his courage and determination markednim out as the 
one foe whom the Eusebians had to dread. The 
Alexandrian Arians had now sign^ an ambiguoiM 
formula of submission, and Eusebius of Nicomedia 
wrote to Athanasius, asking him to reinstate them, 
adding a verbal message of threats. The Meletian 
schism, in Egypt, had only been partially healed by 
the mild measures decreed at Nicsea, and the schi^ 
matics were giving trouble. Constantine was induced 
by Eusebius to write to Athanasius curtly telling him 
he should be deposed, if he refused to receive into the 
Church any who demanded to be received. Athana- 
sius explained why he could not do this, and the em- 
peror seems to have been satisfied. ^ Eusebius then 
joined hands with the Meletians, and induced them to 
trump up charges against Athanasius. They first 
pretended that he had invented a tribute of linen gar- 
ments which he exacted. This was disproved, but 
Athanasius himself was sent for to the court. The 
Meletians then brought up a charge which did duty 
for many years, that he had ordered a priest named 
Macarius to overturn an altar and break up a chalice 
l>elonmng to a priest named Ischyras, in the Mareotis. 
though in fact Ischyras had never been a priest, ana 
at the time alleged could not have been pretending to 
say Mass, for he was ill in bed. It was also said that 
Athanasius had assisted a certain Philumenus to con- 
spire against the emperor, and had given him a bag of 
old. ^ain the accusers were refuted and put to 
ight. The saint returned to his Church with a letter 
from Constantine, in winch the emperor sermonized 
the Alexandrians after his wont, urging them to peace 
and unity. But the question of the broken chalice 
was not dropped, and the Meletians further got hold 
of a bishop named Arsenins, whom they kept in hiding 
while they declared that Athanasius had put him to 
death; they carried about a severed hand, which they 
said was Arsenius’s, cut off by the patriarch for the 
purpose of magic. Athanasius induced Ischyras to 
sign a document denying the former charge, and man- 
aged to discover the whereabouts of Arsenins. Con- 
stantine in consequence wrote a letter to the patriarch 
declaring him innocent. 

^ Eusebius had stood apart from all these false accusa- 
tions, and he was not disheartened by so many failures. 
He got the Meletians to demand a synod, and repre^ 
sentm to Constantine that it would lie right for peace 
to be obtained before the assembling of many bishops, 
at Jerusalem, to celebrate the dedication of the new 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This was in 336. A 
synod met at Tyre, whose hi^ry need not be de- 
tailed here. Athanasius brought some fifty bishops 
with him, but they had not been summoned, and were 
not allowed to sit with the rest. ^ A deputation was 
sent into the Mareotis to inquire into the question of 
Ischyras and the chalice, and the chief enemies of 
Athanasius were chosen for the purpose. The synod 
was tumultuous, and even the Count Dionysius, who 
had come with soldiers to support the Eusebians, 
thought the proceedings unfair. It remains a mystery 
how so many well-meaning bishops were deceiv^ into 
condemning Athanasius. He refused to await their 
judgment. Extricating himself with difficulty from 
the assembly, he led away his Egyptians and betook 
himself directly to Constantinople, where he accosted 
the emperor abruptly, and demanded justice. At his 
suggestion, the Council of Tyre was ordered to come be- 
fore the emperor. Meanwhile Eusebius had brought 
the bishops on to Jerusalem, where the deliberations 
were made joyous by the reception back into the 
Church of the followers of Arius. The Egyptian bish- 
ops had drawn up a protest, attributing all that had 
been done at Tyre to a conspiracy between Eusebius 
and the Meletians and Arians, the enemies of the 
Church. Athanasius asserts that the final act at Jeru- 
salem Imd been Eusebius’s aim all along; all the accu- 
sations against himself had tended only to get him out 
of the road, in order that the rehabilitation of the 
Arians might be effected. 

Eusebius prevented any of the bishops at Jerusalem 
from going to Constantmople, save those he could 
trust, Eusebius of Cajsarea, Theognis of Nicsea, Patro- 
hilus of Sc 3 rthopolis. and the two young Pannonian 
ishops Ursacius ana Valens, who were to continue 
Eusebius’s policy long after his death. They care- 
fully avoided renewing the accusations of murder and 
sacrilege, which Constantine had alveady examined; 
and Athanasius tells us that five B|B^q>tian bishops 
reported to him that they rested thar case on a new 
charge, that he had threatened to delay the corn ships 
from Alexandria which supplied Constantinople. Tne 
emperor was enraged. No opportunity of defence 
was given, and Athanasius was banished to Gaul. 
But, in public, Constantine said that he had put in 
force the decree of the Council of 'Tyre. Constantine 
the Younger, however, declar^ later that his father 
had intended to save Athanasius from his enemies by 
sending him away, and that before dying he had had 
the intention of restoring him. The leader of the 
Meletians, John Ark^h, was similarly exiled. Euse- 
bius wanted him no further, and hence did not care 
to protect him. One triumph was yet wanting to 
Eusebius, the reconciliation of Arius, his friend^ ^is 
was to be consummated at length at Constantinople, 
but the designs of man were frustrated by the hand of 
God. Arius died suddenly under peculiarly humiliat- 
ing conditions, on the eve of the day appointed for his 
solemn restoration to Catholic communion in the 
cathedral of New Rome. 

Until 337 the Eusebians wore busy in obtaining, by 
calumny, the deposition of the bishops who supported 
the Nicene faith. Of these the best known are Paul 
of Constantinople, Asclepas of Gaza, and Marcellus, 
Metropolitan of Ancyra, In the case of Marcellus 
they had received considerable provocation. Marcel- 
lus had been their active enemy at Nicaea. At Tjre 
he had refused to condemn Atnanasius, and he pre- 
sented a book to the emperor in which the Eusebians 
received hard words. ^ He was convicted, not without 
»ound, of Sabellianizing, and took refuge at Rome. 
On 22 May, 337, Constantine the Great died at Nico- 
media, after having been baptized by Eusebius, 
bishop of the place. His brothers and all but two of 
his nephews were at once murdered, in order to sim- 
plify the succession, and the world was divided be- 
tween his three young sons. An arrangement was 
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effected between them by which all exiled bishops re- 
turned, and At hanasius came back to his flock. JEuse- 
bius was in reality a gainer by the new regime. Con- 
fitantius, who was now lord of all the East, was but 
twenty years old. He wished to manage the Church, 
and he seems to have fallen an easy prey to the arts of 
the old intriguer Eusebius, so that trie rest of his fool- 
ish and obstinate life was spent in persecuting Atha- 
nasius, and in carrying out Eusebius’s policy. Never 
himself an Arian, Constantins held orthodoxy to lie 
somewhere between Arianism and the Nic(*ne faith. 
The Arians, who were ready to disguise their <loctrine 
to some extent, were therefore able to obtain from 
him a favour, which he denied to the few uncompro- 
mising C-atholics who rejected his generalities. 

The see of Alexandria had remained vacant during 
the absence of Athanasius. Eusebius now claimed to 
put the Synod of Tyre in force, and a rival liishop was 
set up in the person of Pistus, one of tlie Arian jiricsts 
whom Alexander had long ago excommunicated. 
Until now the East alone had been concerned. The 
Eusebians were the first to try to get Horne and tlie 
West on their side. They sent to the pope an embassy 
of two priests and a deacon, who carried with them 
the decisions of the Council of Tyre an<l the supposed 
proofs of the guilt of Athanasius, of which tlie accusecl 
liiniself had liecn unable to get a sight. Instead of at 
once granting liis communion to Pistus, Pope Julius 
sent the documents to Athanasius, in order that he 
iniglit prepare a <lefence. Tlie latter summoned a 
council of his suffragans. More tlian eighty atteniled, 
and sent to Julius a complete defence of their patri- 
arch. Tlie arrival of Athanasius’s envoys bearing this 
letter struck terror into the minds of tlie ambassadors 
of the Eusebians. The priests fled, and the deacon 
couhl think of nothing better than to beg Julius to call 
a council, and lx* iudge himsi'lf. The pope consented, 
on the ground that in the case of one of the chief 
(^lurches such as Alexandria, it w‘as right and custom- 
ary that the matter should be referred to him. lie 
therefore wrote summoning both accusers and accused 
to a council of which he was willing that they should 
determine the place and time. 

Thus it was not Athanasius who appealed to the 
po[)e, but the Eusebians, and that simply as a means 
of w'itlidraw'ing from an awkward predicament. Pis- 
tus was not a success, and ('onstantius introduced by 
violence a certain Cirogory, at’appadocian, in his place. 
Athanasius, after ad<lressing a pi'otest to the whole 
Church against the rnetluxis of Eusebius, managed to 
escape wdth his lift , and jit once made his way to Home 
to obey the pope’s summons. His accusers took good 
care not to appear. Julius wrote again, fixing the end 
of the year (3311) as the term for their arrival. They 
detained the legates until the fixed time had elapsed, 
and sent them back in January, 340, with a letter full 
of studied and ironical politeness, of wliich Sozomen 
has preserved us the tenor. He says: Having as- 
sembkxl at Antioch, they wrote an answer to Julius, 
elaborately worded and rhetoricallv composed, full of 
irony, and containing terrible threats. Tliey ad- 
mitted in this letter that Home was ahvays honoured 
as the school of the Apostles, and the metropolis of the 
Faith from the beginning, although its teachers had 
settled in it from the East. But they thought that 
they ought not to take a st'condary place Injcause they 
had less great and populous Churches, since iJiey were 
superior in virtue anu intention. They reproached Ju- 
lius with liaving communicated with Athanasius, and 
complained that this wras an insult to their synod, and 
that their condemnation of him was made null; and 
they urged that this was unjust and contrary to eccle- 
siastical law. After thus reproaching J uUus and com- 
plaining of ill usage, they promised, if he would accept 
the deposition of those whom they had deposed, and 
the appointment of those whom they had ordained, 
to grant him peace and communion, but if he with- 
V.— 40 


stood their decrees, they would refuse to do so. For 
they declared that the earlier Eastern bishops had 
made no objection when Novatian was driven out of 
the Roman (3iurch. But they wrote nothing to Ju- 
lius concerning their acts, which were contrary to the 
decisions of the Council of Niespa, saying that they had 
many necessary reasons to allege in excuse, but that it 
was superfluous to make any defence against a vague 
and general suspicion that they had done wrong.” 
The traditional belief that Rome had been schooled by 
the Apostles, and had always been the metropolis of 
the Faith, is interesting in the mouths of tliose who 
were denying her right to interfere in the East, in a 
matter of jurisdiction; for it is to be remembered that 
neither then, nor at any time, was Athanasius accuseil 
of lieresy. This claim of independence is the first 
sign of tile breach wiiicli began with the foundation of 
Constantinople as New Homo, and which ended in the 
complete separation of that city and all its dejiendon- 
cies from Catholic communion. For Eusebius had not 
contented himself w'ith Nicomedia, now that it was no 
longer the eajutal, but had managed to get St. Paul of 
(Constantinople exiled once more, and liad seized upon 
that see,, which was evidently, in his view, to be set 
above Alexandria and Antioch, and to bo in very deed 
a second Home. 

The Homan council met in the autumn of 340. The 
Euseliians WTre not represented, but many Easterns, 
their victims, who had taken refuge at Rome, were 
there from Thrace, Ca4i*-Syria, Phcjenicia and Pales- 
tine, besides Athanasius and Marccllus. Deputies 
came to complain of the violence at Alexandria. 
Others explain(‘d that many Egyptian bishops had 
washed to come, but had been prevented and even 
beaten or imprisoned. At the wash of the council the 
pope wrote a long letter to the Eusebians. It is one of 
tlie finest letters written by any pope, and lays bare 
all the deceits of Euseiiius, with a clearness which is as 
unsparing as it is dignified. It is probable that the 
letter did not trouble Euseliius much, safe as he was in 
the emperor’s favour. 1( is true that by the death of 
Constant ine II, (Coristans. the protector of orthodoxy, 
had inheiited Ins dominions, and was now far more 
powerful than Constant i us. But Eusebius had never 
posed as an Arian, and in 341 he had a fresh triumph 
111 the great Dedication Synod of Antioch, where a 
large number of orthodox and conservative bishops 
ignored the (’ouncil of Niciea, and showed themselves 
quite at cue with the Eusidiian party, though denying 
that they w'ere followers of Arius, who was not even a 
bishop! 

Eusebius died, full of years and honours, probably 
soon after the council; at all events he was dead be- 
fore that of Sardica. He had arrived at the summit of 
his hopes. He may really have believed Arian doc- 
trine, but clearly his chief aim had ever been his owm 
aggrandisement, and the humiliation of those wdio had 
humbled him at Niespa. He had succeeded. His ene- 
mies were in exile. His creatures sat in the sees of 
Alexandria and Antioch. He was bishop of the im- 
perial city, and the young emperor ol>eyed his coun- 
sels. If Epiphanius is right in calling him an old man 
even Ixjfore Nica^a, he must now have reached a great 
age. His w^ork lived after him. He had traincti a 
group of prelates who continued his intrigues, and 
who followed the Court from place to place throughout 
the reign of (>onstantius. More than this, it may be 
said that the world suffers to this day from the evil 
wrought by this worldly bishop. 
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Bufltaca, Saint, date of birth unknown, d. 29 March, 
625. He was second abbot of the Irish monastery of 
Luxeuil in France, and his feast is commemorated in 
the Celtic martyrologies on the 29th of March. He 
was one of the first companions of St. Columbanus, a 
monk of Bangor (Ireland), who with his disciples did 
much to spread the Gospel over Central and Southern 
Europe. When Columbanus, the founder of Luxeuil, 
was banished from the Kingdom of Burgundy, on 
account of his reproving the morals of King Thierry, 
the exiled abbot recommended his community to 
choose Eustace as his successor. Subseq uently Colum- 
banus settled at Bobbio in Italy. Three years after 
his appointment (613), when Clothaire IT became ruler 
of the triple Kingdom of France, the abbot of Luxeuil 
was commissioned, by royal authority, to proceed to 
Bobbio for the purpose of recalling Columbanus. The 
latter, however, setting forth his reasons in a letter to 
the king, declined to return, but asked that ('lothaire 
would take under his protection the monastery and 
brethren of Luxeuil. During the twelve years that 
followed, under the administration of the abbot 
Eustace, the monastery continued to accjuire renown 
as a seat of learning and sanctity. Through the royal 
patronage, its benefices and lands were increased, the 
king devoting a yearly sum, from his own revenues, 
towards its support Eustace and his monks devoted 
themselves to preaching in remote districts, not yet 
evangelized, chiefly in the north-eastern extremities 
of Gaul. Their missionary work extended even to 
Bavaria. Between the monasteries of Luxeuil in 
France and that of Bobbio in Italy (both founded by 
St. Columbanus) connexion and intercourse seem to 
have long been kept up. 

Acta SS., 29 March; Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum, O S 
Baronius, Annal. Ecd ; Coloan, Acta Sanctorum Hihrmitr; 
Butleb, Lives of the Saints, I, 417; Smith in Dirt. Christ Hiog., 
B. V. John B. Cullen. 

Eustace, John Chetwode, antiquary, b. in Ire- 
land, c. 1762; d. at Naples, Italv, 1 Aug., 1815. Ilis 
family was English, his mother being one of the Chet- 
wodes of Cheshire. He was educated at Sedgley 
Park School, and after 1774 at the Benedictine house, 
St. Gregory's, Douay. He did not become a Benedic- 
tine though he always retained an attachment to the 
order, but went to Ireland where he taught rhetoric at 
Maynooth college, where he was ordained priest, lie 
never had much sympathy for Ireland and, having 

f iven some offence there, returned to Endand to assist 
)r. Collins in his school at Southall Park. From 
there he went to be chaplain to Sir William Jeming- 
ham at Costessey. In 1802 he travelled through Italy 
with three pupils, John Cust (afterwards Lord Brown- 
low), Robert Rushbroke, and Philip Roche, During 
these travels he wrote a journal which subsequently 
became celebrated in his “Classical Tour". In 1805 
he resided in Jesus College, Cambridge, as tutor to 
George Petre. This was a most unusual position for a 
Catholic priest, and Eustace's intercourse with lead- 
ing members of the university led to his being charged 
with indifferentism. Dr. Milner, then vicar Apos- 
tolic, charged him with laying aside 'Hhe distinctive 
worship of his priesthood, in compliment, as he pro- 
fessed, to the liberality of the Protestant clergy, with 
whom he associated" and with permitting Catholics 
under his care to attend Protestant services. ^'This 
conduct", wrote the bishop, “was so notorious and 
offensive to real Catholics, that I was called upon by 
my brethren to use every means in my power to put a 
stop to it." On the other hand, an intimate friend 
says, “he never for a moment lost sight of his sacred 
character or its duties" (Gentleman's Magazine, see 
below). When Petre left Cambridge, Eustace ac- 
companied him on another tour to Greece, Sicily, and 
Malta. In 1813 the publication of his “Classical 
Tour" obtained for him sudden celebrity, and he be- 
came a prominent figure in literary society, Burke 
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being one of his chief friends. A short tour in France, 
in 1814, led to his “ Letter from Paris", and in 1815 he 
travelled again to Italy to collect fresh materials, but 
he was seized with malaria at Naples and died there. 
Before death he bitterly l^ented the erroneous tend- 
ency of certain passages in his writings. His works 
were: “A Political Catechism adapted to the present 
Moment" (1810); '‘An Answer to the Charge deliv- 
ered by the Bishop of Lincoln to the Clergy of that 
Diocese at the Triennial Visitation in 1812 “A Tour 
through Italy" (London, 1813, 2d ed., 1814); “A 
Classical Tour through Italy", 3d edition of the pre- 
vious work, revised and enlarged (1815). A seventh 
edition of it appeared in London in 1841. It w^as also 
reprinted at Paris in 1837 in a series “Collections of 
Ancient and Modern English Authors", and “The 
Proofs of (Christianity" (1814). The manuscript of 
his course of rhetoric, never published, is at Downside. 

Cnfhohcon (1817), V, 205; Gentlrman's Magazine, LXXXV, 
ii; Kikk, Biog Mem. of Eighteenth Century Cath. (Tendon, 
1908); Butler, Mem. of English Cath. (London, 1819); Husen- 
BFTH, Life of Bishop Milner (Dublin, 1802); Gillow, Bihl. 
Diet. Eng. Cath.,ll\ Cooper in Diet. Nat. Biog., XVIIl. 

Edwin Burton. 

Eustace, Maurice, eldest son of Sir John Eustace, 
Castlemartin, County Kildare, Ireland, martyred for 
the Faith, Nov., 1581. Owing to the penal laws he 
was sent to be educated at the Jesuit Colley at Bru^s 
in Flanders, where, after the completion ot his secular 
studies, he desired to enter the Society of Jesus. His 
father, however, wn)te the superiors of the college to 
send him home. Maurice returned to Ireland, much 
against his own inclination, but in the hope of being 
able, later on, to carry out his desire. After a brier 
stay, during which he tried to dissuade his father from 
opposing his vocation, he went back to Flanders. His 
oftf masters at the college of Bruges on learning his 
father's determination advised him to return to Ire- 
land, and devote himself in the world to the service of 
religion. Shortly after his arrival in Ireland, he got 
an appointment as captain of horse, in which position 
he did much to edify, and even win back to the Faith, 
those who ser\^ed under him. He never abandoned 
the idea of becoming a priest, and secretly took Holy 
orders. His servant, wno was aware of the fact, told 
his father, who had his son immediately arresteil and 
imprisoned in Dublin. A younger brother, desiring to 
inherit the family estates, also reported Maurice to be 
a priest, a Jesuit, and a friend of the queen's enemies. 
As a consequence, he was put on trial tor high treason. 
During his imprisonment Adam Loft us, Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, offered him his daughter in 
marriage, and a large dowry, if he would accept the re- 
formed religion, ilelding neither to bribery nor 
persecution, Eastace was sentenced to public execu- 
tion, and hanged. 

John B. Cullen. 

EustachiuS) Bartolomeo, a distinguished anato- 
mist of the Renaissance period — “ one of the greatest 
anatomists that ever lived," according to Hirsch's 
authoritative “Biographical Dictionary of the Most 
Prominent Physicians of all Time" — b. at Ban S^ve- 
rino, in the March of Ancona, Italy, in the early part of 
^e sixteenth century; d. at Rome, August, 1574. 
Of the details of his life very little is known. He re- 
ceived a good education, and knew Latin and Greek 
and Arabic very well. After receiving his degree in 
medicine he devoted himself to the study of anatomy 
so successfully that with Vesalius and Columbus he 
constitutes the trio who remade the science of anat- 
omy for modem times. He early attracted attention 
for his skill and knowledge, and became physician to 
Cardinal Borromeo, since known as Bt. Charles Bor- 
mmeo. He was also physician to Cardinal Giulio della 
Rovere whom he accompanied to Rome. After the 
death of Columbus he was chosen professor of anat- 
omy at the Sapienza which had been reorganized as 
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the Roman University by Pope Alexander VI and 
magnificently developed by Popes Leo X and Paul 
III. The reason for his selection as professor was 
that he was considered the greatest anatomist in Italy 
after Columbus's death, ana the policy of the popes of 
his time was to secure for the papal medical school the 
best available teachers. This position gave him time 
and opportunity for original work of a high order and 
Eustacnius tooK advantage of it. He published a 
number of works on anatomy in which he added very 
markedly to the knowledge of the details of the struc- 
ture of most of the organs of the body accepted up to 
this time. His first work was a commentary on Ero- 
tion's ‘‘Lexicon". Subsequently he wrote a treatise 
on the kidneys, another on the teeth, a third on blood 
vessels, a paper on the Azygos vein, and other special 
anatomical structures. Morgagni and Haller de- 
clared that there was not a part of the body on 
whose structure he had not shed light. In the midst 
of his work he became, in 1570, physician to Cardinal 
Peretti, afterwards Pope Sixtus V. At the beginning 
of his career as an anatomist Eustachius criticized 
Vesalius rather severely for having departed too far 
from Galen. After having continu^ his own original 
investigations for some time, however, he learned to 
appreciate Vesalius's merits and did ample justice to 
his work. 

Eustachius's greatest contributions to anatomical 
science passed through many vicissitudes which kept 
his real merit from being recognized until long after 
his death. His anatomical investigations were re- 
corded in a series of plates with text attached. Eusta- 
chius himself was not afforded the opportunity to 
arrange for the publication of his work, as he died 
rather suddenly. Some of his papers and plates went 
to his heirs, and others were deposited in the Vatican 
Library. They were unearthed by Lancisi, a distin- 
guished papal physician at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, and were published at the expense of 
Pope Clement XI. This work, “ Bartholomsci Eu- 
stachii Tabulie Anatomiese" (Rome, 1714), demon- 
strates how much Eustachius had accomplished in 
anatomy. His special contributions to the science 
were the descriptions of the stirnip bone in the ear 
and the canal connecting the ear and the mouth, since 
called by his name. His monograph on the teeth of 
the child is very complete and has been surpassed only 
in recent years. In myology he worked out the inser- 
tions and attachment of the stemo-eleido-mastoid 
muscle, of the coccygeus, the splenius of the neck, the 
levator of the eyelicl, and some others. In neurology 
his descriptions of the cranial nerves is eswcially full. 
In abdominal anatomy he added much. His descrip- 
tion of the fmtal circulation was the most complete up 
to his time and it was he who recognized the valve on 
the left side of the opening of the inferior vena cava 
which serves to direct the blood from this vessel 
through the foramen ovale into the left auricle. This 
constitutes the most important distinctive structural 
difference between the circulator}'” apparatus of the 
adult and the child and is called the Eustachian valve. 

Foster, Hintory of Phynvoloqy (New York, 1901), The Pro- 
IfQomma Martini in Euslachti Tab. Anat. (EdinburKh, 1755), 
contains a sketch of (he life and times of Eustachius Oorr\di, 
Qxor. Mfd. di Roma (1870, VI). JamES J. WalSH. 

Eustachius and OompanionSi Saints, martyrs 
under the Emperor Hadrian, in the year 118. Feast, 
in the West, 20 Scptemlwr; in the East, 2 November. 
Emblems, a crucinx, a stag, an oven. 

The legend relates that Eustachius (before baptism, 
Placidus), a Roman general under Trajan, while still a 
heathen, saw a stag coming towards him, with a cruci- 
fix between its horns; he heard a voice telling him 
that he was to suffer much for Christ's sake. lie re- 
ceived baptism, together with his wife Tatiana (or 
Trajana. after baptism, Theopista) and his sons, A^ 
pius and Theopistus. Tlie place of the vision is said 


to have been Guadagnolo, between Tibur and Pr»- 
neste (Tivoli and Palestrina), in the vicinity of Rome. 
Through adverse fortune the family was scattered, but 
later reunited. For refusing to sacrifice to the idols 
after a victory, they suffered death in a heated brazen 
bull. Baronius (Ann. Eccl., ad an. 103, 4) would 
identify him with Placidus mentioned by Josephus 
Flavius as a general under Titus. 

The Acts are certainly fabulous, and recall the simi- 
lar story in the Clementine Reexignitions. They are a 
production of the seventh century, and were used by 
St. John Damascene, but the veneration of the saint is 
very old in both the Greek and Latin (Churches. He is 
honoured as one of the Holy Helpers, is invoked in 
difficult situations, and is patron of the city of Madrid 
and of hunters. The church of Sant' Eustachio in 
Rome, title of a cardinal-deacon, existed in 827, ac- 
cording to the “Liber Pontificalis", but perhaps as 
early as the time of Gregory the Great (d. 604). It 
claims to possess the relics of the saint, some of w^hich 
are said to be at St-Denis and at St-Eustache in Paris. 
An island in the Lesser Antilles and a city in Canada 
bear his name. 

Storks in Diet, of Chrtaf Biogr , s. v ; Acta BS , Sept., VI, 
106; Anal. Ill, 65; Chevaliku, Bto-bibhogr , I, 1422. 

Francis Mershman. 

Eustathius, Saint, Bishop of Antioch, b. at Side in 
Pamphylia, c. 270; d. in exile at Trajanopolis in 
Thrace, most probably in 360, according to some 
already in 336 or 337. He was at first Bishop of 
Bercea in Syria, whence he was transferred to Antioch 
c. 323. At the C'ouncil of Nicaea (325), he was one of 
the most prominent opponents of Arianism and from 
325-1530 he was engaged in an almost continuous lit- 
erary warfare against the Arians. By his fearless 
denunciation of Arianism and his refusal to engage 
any Arian priests in his diocese, he incurred the hatred 
of the Arians, who, headed by Eusebius of Ca?sarea 
and his namesake of Nicomedia, held a synod at An- 
tioch (331) at which Eustathius was accused, by sub- 
orned witnesses, of Sabellianism, incontinency, cruelty, 
and other crimes. He was deposed by the synod and 
banished to Trajanopolis in Thrace by order of the Em- 
peror (Vmstantine, who gave credence to the scandal- 
ous tales spread about Eustathius. The people of 
Antioch, who loved and revered their holy and 
learned patriarch, became indignant at the injustice 
done to him and were ready to take up arms in his 
defence. But Eustathius kept them m check, ex- 
horted them to remain true to the orthodox faith and 
humbly left for his place of exile, accompanied by a 
large body of his clergy. The adherents of Eusta- 
thius at Antioch formed a separate community by the 
name of Eustathians and retused to acknowledge the 
bishops set over them by the Arians. When, after the 
death of Eustathius, St. Meletius became Bishop of 
Antioch in 360 by the united vote of the Arians and 
the orthodox, the Eustathians would not recognize 
him, even after his election was approved by the 
Synod of Alexandria in 362. Their intransigent atti- 
tude gave rise to two factions among the orthodox, the 
so-called Meletian Schism (q. v.), A^mich laste<l till the 
second decade of the fifth century (Cavallera, Le 
schisme d' Antioche, Paris, 1905). 

Most of the numerous dogmatic and exegetical 
treatises of Eustathius have been lost. Ilis principal 
extant work is “De Engastrimytho", in which he 
maintains against Origen that the apparition of Sam- 
uel (I Kings, xxviii) was not a reality but a mere 
phantasm called up in the brain of Saul by the witch 
of Endor. In the same work he severely criticizes 
Origen for his allegorical interpretation of the Bible. 
A new edition of it, together with the respective hom- 
ily of Origen, was made by A. Jahn in Clebhardt and 
Hamack's^Texte und Untersuchungen zur Gesch. der 
laltchristl. Literatur" (Leipzig, 1886), II, fasc. iv. 
‘Cavallera recently discovered a Christological homily: 
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"8. Eustathii ep. Antioch, in Lazarum, Mariam et 
Martham homiha christologica”, which he edited 
together with a commentary on the literary fragments 
of Eustathius (Paris, 1905). Fragments of lost writ- 
ings are found in Migne (P. G., XVIII, 675-698), Pitra 
and Martin (Analecta Sacra, II, Proleg., 37-40; IV, 
210-213 and 441-443). « Commentarius in Hex- 
aemeron^' (Migne, P. G., XVIII, 707-794) and ‘'Allo- 
cutio ad Imp. Oonstantinum in ("one. Nica^no ” (Migne, 
P. G., XVIII, 673-676) are spurious. His feast is 
celebrated in the Latin ("hurch on 16 July, in the 
Greek on 21 Feb. His relics were bnnight to Antoch. 

BuTiiEH, Lives of the ♦S'atn/A, 16 July: B\KiN’<J-nouiJ), Lines 
of the Saints, 16 July; Venables in Dirt Christ. liiof/ s y; 
Acta SS , July, IV, 130-141; Flhhllk-Jttmjm \nn, In^tfitu- 
fiones Patrohgio! (Innshrm-k, 189(1), 1, 427-431; B vwdknh i:\vek, 
Fatrology, Shauan tr.(Frciburg”iin-Br., St. Loui:<. 1908).^. >- oS . 

Michael On:. 

Eustathius, Greek savant and defender of mon- 
asticism, Archbishop of Thcssaloniea. b. at Constan- 
tinople in the early part of the tw(4ftn century; d at 
Thessalonica c. 1194. He n'ceived his ecclesiastical 
training in the monastic school of St. Euphemia at 
Constantinople, became a monk there in the monas- 
tery of St. Florus, and afterwards dcnicon of the 

Great Church’* (St. Sophia), and te:i(*hcr of rhetoric 
and secretary of the petitions addressed to the em- 
peror. He enjoyed the confidence of the ('oinneni 
emperors, especially of Manuel (kimnenus I (1143-80) 
who intrusted to him the education of one of his soils. 
About 1174 he was made Archbishop of Myra in Asia 
Minor; but before his installation, was transferred to 
the archiepiscopal Sec of Thessalonica by special direc- 
tion of the emperor. In this position he provi'd liini- 
self a real shepherd and father of his people. He 
tried to reform the worldly and liypocritical lives of 
the monks and anchorites of his time; he shielded his 
people against the excessive exactions of the iinjierial 
tax-collectors; he remained with his dock at the time 
of the invasion of Thessalonica by the Normans of 
Sicily in 1185, and tried to encourage liis subjects and 
alleviate their sufferings. Gwing to his oiiposition 
to the monjistic orders and his frankness of speech 
towards those in high places, he inciirred the displea.s- 
ure of the emperor and was removed from Thessa- 
lonica for a brief period; at what time, however, is not 
known. 

EiLstathius was a prolific and elegant writer, and 
the best (4 reek author of his age. His works may 
be classified in two categories: corninentanes on 
ancient authors written during his activity in Con- 
stantinople; and his writings, tracts, orations, or let- 
ters, wdiich were occa.sioned by special circumstances 
during his episcopate in Thessalonica. Of the former 
class may be mentioned: ‘'The Ooinrnentaries on the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer” (Rome, 1542-50; 
Basle, 1559-00; Leipzig, 1825-30); " A Paraphrase* of 
the geographical epic of Dionysius Periegetes**, ed. 
Bernhardy (Leipzig, 1828); a “ ( -omrnentary on the 
works of Pindar’*, of which, however, only the preface 
is known, ed. Tafel (F rankfurt , 1832). These works of 
Eustathius on the ancient classics are much prized by 
modern philologists. Among the works of the second 
class t he following are to be noted : " A Histoiy of the 
conquest of Thessalonica by the Normans ” (ed. Tafel in 
“Komnenen und Normannen”, 2d ed., 1870); several 
addresses to the Emperor Manuel ("omnenus I, ami the 
funeral oration at the death of the same; letters 
written to the emperor or other distinguished person- 
ages of his time; several tracts having reference to 
his plan of reform, such as: "(Vmsiderations on the 
Monastic Life*^ (German tr. by Tafel, 1847); a letter 
written to a stylite of Thessalonica ; a tract on hypoc- 
risy ; and others. Several purely religious works such 
as: four Lenten sermons; a sermon for the beginning 
of the year; and panegyrics for the festivals of various 
saints. Most of his theological works, first edited by 


Tafel (1832), are in Migne, P. G., CXXXV, CXXXVL 
In these Eustathius shows himself an earnest and 
zealous ecclesiastic, fully penetrated with the genuine 
spirit of Christianity. 

Kkumbaciikk, Geachichte der byzaniinischen Liieratur (Mu- 
nich 1897), 5;i6; M(jllkr in Kirchentex., s. v. Euatatfnua; 
Mi:> EK in liealencyklophdie (Leipzig, 1898), V; Braun in Kirchl. 
Handlcnkon (Munich, 1907), 1, 1383; Beoel, jFon/cs rer.byzant. 
(St. Petersburg, 1892), I, 1, for five additional discourses. 

Francis J. Schaefer. 

Eustathius of SebastOi bom about 390; died 
about 377. He was one of the chief founders of 
monasticism in Asia Minor, and for a long time was 
an intimate friend of St. Basil. He was (^ensured be- 
cause of the exaggerated asceticism of his followers, 
hesitated all his life l)etween various forms of Arian- 
ism, and finally Ix'camc a leader of the Pneumatoma- 
chians condemned by the First Council of ("oiistanti- 
nople (381). Eustathius was apparently the son of 
Eulalius, Bishop of Sebaste, the metropolis of Ar- 
menia (the Homan province). He studied under 
Arius (B:isil, Ep. cexxiii, 3; eexliv, 3; eclxiii, 3), and 
was knou ri from the beginning as one who sympa- 
thized with the heretic. Ho was ordained priest and 
tlien foumled a community of monks. Partly be- 
cause of the idea common at that time (Kortescue, 
The Greek Fathers, London, 1908, pp. 57, 94) that no 
one could be both a priest ami a monk, and ])artly also 
because of the extravagance of his community, be 
\\as susj^ended fmm his jiricsthooii by a synod at Neo- 
(’a'sarea. Later, in 340, a synod at Gaiigra coii- 
deinnetl his followers (roi>s irepl EiardOLov) for e\- 
nggiTated and extravagant a.sceticism. These monks 
forbtide marriage for any one, rofu.sed to communicate 
with married pruLsts, and taught that no married per- 
son can be savini; they fastt'd on Sundays and would 
not do so on the appointed fast-days; they claimed 
special grace for their own conventicles and dissmuied 
peofile from attemiing the rc*gul.ar ser\ ices of 
the Church. It was evidently a movement like that 
of the Encratitos and Montanists. Against these 
abuses the council drew up twenty canons, but with- 
out diri'ctly censuring Eustathius (llefele, “Concili- 
engesch.”, 1st ed., II, 777 sq.; Braun, “Die Abhaltung 
dor Synode von (Jangra” in “Hist. Jahrb.”, 1895, pp. 
5S6 s(j^.). Sozomen (Hist. Eccl., Ill, xiv, 36) says 
that liustathius submitted to thi.s council ami gave up 
his eecen tricities. However, a synod at Antioch 
(341?) condemned him again for “perjury” (Sozomen, 
IV, xxiv, 9), perhaps because tie had broken his 
promise made on oath. About the year 356 he be- 
came Bi.shop of Sebaste. St. Basil was at that time 
(.3.57-358) studying the life of monks before founding 
his own community at Annesus, and ho was much at- 
tracted by Eustathius’s reputation as a zealous leader 
of monahticism. For years, till aiwut 372 or so, Basil 
believed in ami defemled his friend. But Eustathius 
was anything but a ("atholic. Once, apparently in 
366, he persuaded the pope (Lilieriiw, 352-366) of his 
orthodoxy by presenting a confession of the Nicenc 
faith (Socrates, IV, xii); otherwise he wavered be- 
tween every kind of Arianism and semi-Arianism and 
signed all manner of heretical and contradictory for- 
nmlaj. In .*385 a synod at Mclitene deposeii liim, it 
seems rather for the old question of his rigorism than 
for Arianism. Meletius (later the famous Bishop of 
Antioch) succeeded him at Sebaste. But the Semi- 
Arians still acknowledged Eustathius. He wandered 
about, was present at many synods (at Seleucia in 
359, later at Smyrna, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, etc. — 
Socrates, IV, xii, 8), and simed many formula. If 
one can speak of any principle in so inconsistent a per- 
son, it would seem that Eustathius was generally on 
the side of one of the forms of Semi-Arianism, op- 
ixised to (/'atholics on the one hand and to extreme 
Arians on the other. St. Basil found him out and 
broke with him definitively at last (about 372 or 373). 
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By this time Eustathius had taken up the cause of the 
people who denied the consubstantial nature of the 
Holy Ghost (Socrates, Hist. Eccl., II, xlv, 6; Basil, 
Ep. cciii, 3). We hoar of him last about 377; he was 
then a very old man (Basil, Ep. cciv, 4; cciii, 3). Be- 
sides his activity as a founder of monasticism in 
Roman Armenia, Pontus, and Paphlagonia (Sozomcn, 
III, xiv, 3()), Eustathius had merit as an organizer 
of works of charity, builder of almshouses, hospitals, 
refuges, etc. (Epiphanius, Hajr., Ixxv, I; 8ozomen, 
III, xiv, 36). 

Soc'KiTKH, Htftt. Eccl., II, IV; SozoMr.v, Hint. Errl.^ III. Be- 
nirlos referenvm in the letferH of Saint H^hil in P. G , XXXJI, 
219-1 1 10, Hee alwo those in his Dp Spinfii Sanrtn. Loops, JFms- 
tathins v(m Scbaste und (he Ghronolof/ip dor Basdius-Brefc 
(Halle, 1S9S); Buaun, Dip AbhaUung drr Sunodr von Gongra in 
Hist. Jahrbuch der GorrpagpftpUsclKifl, XVI (LSO.")), p .')S6 sq ; 
Ow\TKr\, Studies in Artanism (ramhridso, 1900); Venables 
in Diet, of Christ. Biog., s. v. ADRIAN FoRTESCUE. 

Eustochium Julia, Saint, virgiti, b. at Rome c. 
36S; d. at Bethlehem, 28 Sept., 41U or 420. She was 
the third of four daughters of the Roman Senator 
Toxotius and his wife St. Paula (q. v.), the former be- 
longing to the noble Julian race, trie latter tracing her 
ancestry through the Scipios and the (Iracchi (Jerome, 
Ep. cxviii). After the death of her husband (c. 3S0) 
Paula and her daughter Eustochium lived in Rome as 
austere a life as the Fathers of the desert, AVhen St. 
Jerome came to Rome from Palestine in 382, they put 
themselves under his spiritual guidance. Hymettius, 
an uncle of Eustochium, and his wife Prsetextata 
tried to persuade the youthful Eustochium to give up 
her austere life and enjoy the pleasures of the w'orld, 
but all their attempts were futile. About the year 384 
she made tin' vow of perpetual virginity, on which 
occasion St. Jerome addressed to her his celebrated 
letter “ I)e custodhi virginitatis’^ (Ep. xxii in P. L., 
XXII, 394-420). A year later St. Jerome returned to 
i*alestine arui soon after was followed to the Orient by 
Paula and Eustochium. In 38() they accompanied 
St . Jerome on his journey to Egypt, whert» they visited 
the hermits of the Nitrian Desert in order to study 
and afterwards imitate their mode of life. In the fall 
of the same year they returned to Palestine and settled 
permanently at Bethlehem. Paula and P^ustochium 
at. once began to erect four monasteries and a hospice 
near the sixit where Christ was born. While the erec- 
tion of the monasteries was in process (380-9) they 
lived in a small building in the neighbourhood. One of 
the monasteries was occiqiied by monks and put under 
the direction of St. Jerome. The three other monas- 
teries were taken by Paula ami Eustochium and the 
numerous virgins that Hocked around them. The three 
nunneries, which were under the sujiervision of Paula, 
had only one oratory, where all the nuns met several 
times daily for prayer and the chanting of psalms. St. 
Jerome testifies (Ep. 308) that luistochium and Paula 
performed the most menial services. Much of their 
time they spent in the study of Holy Scripture under 
the direction of St. Jerome. 

Eustochium spoke Latin and Greek with ecpial ease 
and was able to read the Holy Scriptures in the He- 
brew text. Many of St. Jerome's Biblical commen- 
taries owe their existence tt^ her influence and to her 
he dedicated liis commentaries on the prophets Isaias 
and Ezechiel. The letters which St. Jerome wrote for 
her instruction and spiritual advancement are, accord- 
ing to his own testimony (De viris illustribus, cap. 
cxxxv), very numerous. After the death of Paula m 
404, Eustochium assumed the direction of the nun- 
neries. Her task was, a difficult one on account of the 
impoverished condition of the temporal affairs which 
was brought about by the lavish almsgiving of Paula. 
St, Jerome was of great assistance to her oy his .en- 
couragement and prudent advice.^ In 417 a great 
misfortune overtook the monasteries at Bethlehem. 
A crowd of ruffians attacked and pillaged them, 
destroyed one of them by fire, besides killing and 


maltreating some of the inmates. The wicked deed 
was probably instigated by John, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and the Pelagians against whom St. Jer- 
ome had written some sharp polemics. Both St. Jerome 
and St. Eustochium informed Pope Innocent 1 by 
letter of the occurrence, who severely reproved the pa- 
triarch for having permitted the outride. Eustochium 
died shortly after and was suc(;eeded in the supervision 
of the nunneries by her niece, the younger Paula. The 
Church celebrates her feast on 28 September. 

Butler, Ltvr.s of the Samt.s, 2S Sept ; Baking -Gould, Lives 
of the Saints, 2S Sepf.; Kkt.mantle in Dirt. Christ. Btogi. s v ; 
Acta SS , Sopl ember, VII, 5S9-003: St. Jkuome, Kpisllra, 
espemlly xhi.liv, ('vii.rviii in P L ,XX1I; Hausle in A irr/irn- 
Irx.R V. Eustochium, or St Jerome* s Lptt(^,m (*atholic World 
XLIIl, 181 (New Yuk, 1886); Tuieruy, in Rev. dvs Deux 
Mondra, LXII, 465 (Paris, 1886). 

Michael Ott. 

Euthalius (EbBaXlos), a deacon of Alexandria and 
later Bishop of Sulca. lie lived towards the middle of 
the fifth century, and is chiefly knowm through his 
work on the New Testament in particular as the 
author of the ‘‘ Euthalian Sections ’ It is well known 
that the <li visions into chapters and verses with wdiich 
we are familiar were entirely wanting in the original 
and early copies of the New-Testament writings ; tliere 
was even no perceptible space between words. To 
obviate the manifest inconveniences arising from Ihis 
condition of the text, Ammonius of Alexandria, in the 
third century, conceived the idea of dividing the Four 
Gospels into sections varying in size according to the 
substance of the narrative embodied in them, and 
Euthalius, following up the same idea, extended a 
similar system of division to the other books of the 
New Testament with the exception of the .\pocalypse. 
So ()l)vious were the advantages of the scheme that it 
was soon adopted throughout the Grt^ck Church. As 
divisions of the text these sections have no longer any 
intrinsic value. But as they were at a given period 
adopted in nearly all the Churches, and noted by the 
cop.vists, they are valuable as clm)ni-)logical indications, 
their pix^sc nee or abs<*nce l>cing an important circum- 
stance in (l(*lermining the anti(|uity of a manuscript. 

Other labours of Euthalius in connexion with the 
text of the New Testament refer to the larger sections 
or lessons to be read in the liturgical services, and to 
the more minute divisions of the text called (ttIxoi, or 
verses. The custom of reading portions of the New 
Testament in the public liturgical services was already 
ancient in the ("hurch, but with regard to the choice 
and delimitation of the passages there was little or no 
uniformity, the (^luirclios having, for the most part, 
each its own series of selections. Euthalius elaboratecl 
a scheme of divisions which was soon universally 
adopted. Neither the Gospels nor the Apocal.vpse 
enter into thi.s series, but the other portions of the New 
Testament are divided into 57 sections of varying 
length, 53 of which are assigned to the Sundays of the 
year, while the remaining four refer prollably to 
Christmas, the b)piphany, (Jood Friday, and Easter. 

The idea of dividing the Scriptures into (ttLxoi, or 
verses, did not originate with Euthalius. It had al- 
ready been applied to portions of the Old Testament, 
especially to the poetical parts, and even to some 
parts of the New. Here, as with regard to the other 
divisions, Euthalius only carried out systematically 
and completed a scheme which had been but partially 
and imperfectly realized by others, and his work marks 
a stage of that progress which led finally to punctua- 
tion of the text. These vrlxoi were of unecpial length, 
either containing a few words forming a complete 
sense, or as many as could be convenientlv uttered 
with one breath. Thus, for instance, the Epistle to 
the Romans contained 920 of these verses; Galatians, 
293; Hebrews, 703; Philemon, 37, and so on. 

Besides these textual labours Euthalius framed a 
catalogue of the quotations from the Old Testament 
and from profane authors which are found in the New- 
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Testament writings. He also wrote a short ''Life of 
St. Paul** and a series of " Argumenta** or short sum- 
maries which are placed by way of introduction to the 
different books of the New Testament. Of Euthalius* 
activities as a bishop little or nothing is known. Even 
the location of his episcopal see, Sulca, is a matter of 
doubt. It can hardly be identified with the bishopric 
of that name in Sardinia. More likely it was situated 
somewhere in Egypt, and it has been conjectured that 
it is the same as Psilka, a city of the Thebaid in the 
neighbourhood of Syene. 

After having long lain in oblivion, the works of Eu- 
thalius were publisned in Rome, in 1698, by Lorenzo 
Alessandro Zaccagni, Prefect of the Vatican Library. 
They are embodied in the first volume of his “Col- 
lectanea Monumentorum Vetcrum Ecclesifle Graecffi 
ac Latin®.'* They can also be found in Gallandi (Bib- 
Uoth.Pat.,X, 197)andinMigne(P.G., LXXXV,621). 

VioouBoux in Diet, de la BMe, s. v.; Millioan in Diet, of 
Christmn Biography, s. v.: Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to 
the Criticiam of the New Testament (London, 1894), 53, 63, 64, 
etc. James F. Driscoll. 

Euthanasia (from Greek eC, well, and SdmTos, death), 
easy, painless death. This is here considered in so 
far as it may be artificially brought about by the 
employment of ansesthetics. When these last are of 
a character to deprive the sufferer of the use of reason, 
their effect at this supreme hour of human life is not 
viewed with approbation by the received teaching of 
the Catholic Church. The reason for this attitude is 
that this practice deprives a man of the capacity to act 
meritoriously at a time when the competency is most 
necessary and its product invested vy^th finality. It 
is equally obvious that this space is immeasurably 
precious to the sinner who has still to reconcile himself 
with his offended God. 

An additional motive assigned for this doctrine w 
that the administration of drugs of the nature speci- 
fied is in the premises if not formally at all events 
equivalently a shortening of the life of the patient. 
Hence as long as the stricken person has as yet made 
no adequate preparation for death, it is always griev- 
ously unlawful to induce a condition of insensibility. 
The most that may be granted to those charged with 
responsibility in the case is to take up a passively per- 
missive demeanour whenever it is certain that the 
departing soul has abundantly made ready for the 
great summons. This Ls especially true if there is 
ground for apprehending, from the dying person's con- 
tinued possession of his faculties, a relapse into sin. 
In no contingency, however, can any positive indorse- 
ment be given to means whose scope is to have one die 
in a state of unconsciousness. What has been said 
applies with equal force and for the same reasons to 
the case of those who have to suffer capital punish- 
ment by process of law. 

Genicot, Theologies Moralis Institutiones (Tjouvain, 1898); 
Lxhmkuhl, Theologia Moralia (Freiburg, 1887); Ballerini. 
Opus Theologicum Morale (Prato, 1898). 

Joseph F. Delany. 

Euthymiufl, Saint (styled The Great), abbot in 
Palestine; b. at Melitene in Lesser Armenia, a.d. 377; 
d. A.D. 473. He was educated by Bishop Otreius of 
Melitene, who afterwards ordained him priest and 
placed him in charge of all the monasteries m the Dio- 
cese of Melitene. At the age of twenty-nine he se- 
cretly set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and re- 
mained for some time with a settlement of monks at a 
laura called Pharan, about six miles east of Jerusalem. 
In 411 he withdrew, with St. Theoctistus, a fellow- 
hermit, into the wilderness, and lived for a while in a 
rough cavern on the banks of a torrent. When many 
disciples gathered around them they turned the cavern 
into a church and built a monasteiy which was placed 
in cha^e of St. Theoctistus. 

A miraculous cure which Euthymius was believed to 
have effected for Terebon, the son of the Saracen chief 


Aspebetus, spread the fame of the holy hermit far 
beyond the confines of Palestine. — Aspebetus, was 
afterwards ordained priest and became bishop over his 
tribe, in which capacity he attended the Council of 
Ephesus in 431. 

When the report of this miracle had made the name 
of Euthymius famous throughout Palestine, and large 
crowds came to visit him in his solitude, he retreated 
with his disciple Domitian to the wilderness of Ruba, 
near the Dead Sea. Here he lived for some time on a 
remote mountain called Marda whence he afterwards 
withdrew to the desert of Zipho (the ancient Engaddi). 
When large crowds followed him to this place also, he 
returned to the neighbourhood of the monastery of 
Theoctistus, where he took up his abode in a cavern. 
Every Sunday he came to the monastery to take part 
in the Divine services. At len^h, because numerous 
disciples desired him as their spiritual guide, he 
founded, in 420, on the right side of the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, a Taura similar to that of 
Pharan. The church connected with this laura was 
dedicated in 428 by Juvenal, the first Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. When the Council of Chalcedon (451) 
condemned the errors of Eutyches, it was greatly due 
to the authority of Euthymius that most of the East- 
ern recluses accepted its decrees. The Empress Eu- 
doxia was converted to Catholic unity through his 
efforts. The Church celebrates his feast on 20 Janu- 
ary, the day of his death. 

Bvtlkh, Lines of the Saints, 203 a,n\ia,T^, Barinq-Gottld, Lives 
of the Saints, 20 January; Sinclair in Ihct. Christ. Btogr. b. v.; 
ActoAS., January, II, 662-92. A very reliable life was written 
^ Cynl of Scythopolis about forty years after the death of 
Euthymius. It is published in Acta SS, loc. cit., also by Cote- 
UER, Eecl. Grcec. Monum. (Pans. 1692), IV, Montpaucon, 
Analecta Grceca (Paris, 1688), I, and in P. G., CXIV, 696-734. 

Michael Ott. 

Eutropius of Valencia, a Spanish bishop; d. about 
610. He was originally a monk in the Monastenum 
Sennlanunif generally believed to have been situated 
in the province of Valencia, Spain. It was founded some 
time in the sixth century by tne monk Donatus who had 
been driven from Roman Africa during one of the 
Vandal persecutions. The rule he introduced must 
have been based on that in use among the African 
monks, which has caused the members of this commu- 
nity to be connected with the Augustinians, without, 
however, sufficient warrant. The Monti sterium <Scr- 
vitanum is known only through the references of Sts. 
Isidore and lldephonsus to its founder and one of his 
disciples, Eutropius, who succeeded as abbot. 

Eutropius is known as the author of three letters, 
one to Licinianus, Bishop of C'arthagena, and two to 
Peter, Bishop of Iturbica. In the first, which has 
been lost, he inquires the reason for anointing bap- 
tized children with holy chrism. This letter is known 
through St. Isidore. The same saint mentions a letter 
to Bishop Peter, the text of which has been preserved, 
which he says every monk should read. The title is 
"Dc dostructione monachorum et ruin& monasteri- 
orum'*. In response to a suggestion of some candi- 
dates for his monastery, he points out that the num- 
ber of monks is a small matter compared with their 
earnestness. He may be criticized for his severity in 
enforcing the rule and in reprimanding the guilty, but 
he can easily justify himseli, as his whole care consists 
in applying the rules the founders of the monastery 
laid down. And thus the reproaches made against 
him fall back on their authors. In any case he will 
not swerve from his course; he is indmerent to the 
criticisms of men. He cannot allow the faults of his 
monks to go unchecked. The Scriptures and the 
Fathers agree that correction is one of the first duties 
of him who is charged with the guidance of others, 
and negligence on this head would only ledd to serious 
irreimlarities. The second letter to Bishop Peter 
touches on the seven deadly sins. Like Cassian, Eu- 
tropius enumerates eight : gluttony, lust, covetousness, 
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anger^ sadness^ faint-heartedness, vanity, and pride. 
He analyzes them, traces the links that unite them, 
and emphasizes their results. A Christian should re- 
sist these enemies with all his strength, persuaded 
that of himself he cannot be victorious, but that he 
needs the help of God. As Eutropius develops his 
thought the teaching of Cassian becomes more and 
more evident. Eutropius was still at the monastery 
when he wrote these letters. It was not till 589 that 
he became Bishop of Valencia, and his death cannot 
be set down earlier than 610. These are the dates 
found in Florez. Nothing is known of his work during 
his episcopacy. Historians have usually called him 
saint, but it does not appear that he was ever hon- 
oured by a liturgical cult. His letters are to be found 
in Migne, «P. L.” LXXX, 9-20. 

St. IstDORE, De viria iUuatribua.xlu, xlv, in P. L., LXXXIII, 
1104-1106; Antonio, Bibliotheca Htapana vetua, I, 283; Florez. 
Eapatla aagrada (Madrid, 1754—), VIII 57-62, 166-60 ; Ma- 
BXLLON, Annalea Benedictini (Lucca, 1739), I, 184-86. 

J. M. Besse. 

Eutyches, an heresiarch of the fifth century, who 
has given his name to an opinion to which his teaching 
and influence contributed little or nothing. The es- 
sence of that view is the assertion that Christ has but 
one nature after the Incarnation, and it is spoken of 
indifferently as the Eutychian or the Monophysite 
heresy, though Eutyches was not its originator, and 
though he was repudiated and condemned by many of 
the Monophysites, who all looked uwn St. Cyru of 
Alexandria as their great Doctor. Eutyches m 448 
was seventy years of age, and had been for thirty 
years archimandrite of a monastery outside the walls 
of Constantinople, where he ruled over three hundred 
monks. He was not a learned man, but was much re- 
spected and had influence through the infamous minis- 
ter of Theodosius II, the eunuch Clirysaphius, to whom 
he had stood godfather. He was a vehement opponent 
of Nestorianism, and of the Antiochian party led by 
Theodoretof Cyrus (Cyrrhus) and John of Antioch. 
These bishops Had, for a time, championed the ortho- 
doxy of Nestorius, but had eventually accepted the 
Council of Ephesus of 431, making peace with St. 
Cyril of Alexandria in 434. Mutual explanations had 
b^n exchanged between the great theologians Theo- 
doret and Cyril, but their part wans had not been con- 
vinced. On the death of Cyril, in 444, his successor 
Dioscurus was not slow to renew hostilities, and the 
Cyrillians and anti-Nestorians everywhere took the 
offensive. It was but as a part of this great move- 
ment that Eutyches, at (kinstantinople, Ijegan to de- 
nounce a supposed revival of Nestorianism. He wrote 
to Pope Leo on the subject, and received a sympa- 
thetic reply. The Patriarch of Antioch, Domnus, 
was on his guard, and he addressed a synodal letter to 
the Emperor Theodosius II^ accusing Eutyches of re- 
newing the heresy of Apollinarius (tliis had been the 
chargje of the Antiochian party against St. Cyril) and 
of wishing to anathematize the great Antiochian 
teachers of a past generation, Diodorus and Theodore 
— a point in which Eutyches was not altogether in 
the wrong (Facundus, viii, 5, and xiii, 6). This was 
probably in 448, as 8t. Flavian, Bi^op of Constanti- 
nople, had heard of no such accusation when he held a 
synod, on Nov. 8th, with regard to a point of disci- 
pline connected with the province of Sardis, Eu- 
tyches had been accusing various personages of covert 
Nestorianism, and at the end of the session of this 
synod one of those inculpated, Eusebius, Bishop of 
Dorylfipum, brought the question forward, and prof- 
fered a coimter charge of heresy against the archi- 
mandrite. 

Eusebius had been, many years before, while yet a 
layman, onfe of the first to detect, and denounce, the 
errors in the sermons of Nestorius, and he was natur- 
ally indignant at being called a Nestorian. Flavian 
express^ great surpr^ at this sudden and unex- 


pected charge, and suggested a private conference 
with Eutyches. Eusebius refused, for he had h^ 
frequent mterviews without result. At the second 
session the orthodox view was defined, at Eusebiuses 
request, by the reading of the second letter of St. 
Cyril to Nestorius, and its approbation by the council 
of Ephesus, and also of the letter of Cyril to John of 
Antioch, “ Lsetentur cseli ’ \ written after the agreement 
between the two patriarchs, in 434. These docu- 
ments were acclaimed by all. Flavian summed up to 
the effect that Christ was "of two natures*’, iK 
tpitreupf after the Incarnation; Basil of Seleucia and 
Seleucus of Amasea even spoke explicitly of His being 
"in two natures and all the bishops echoed, in their 
own words, the sentiments of the president. In the 
third session the messengers, who had been sent to 
summon Eutyches to attend, returned, bringing his 
absolute refusal. He had determined, he (Glared, 
that he would never set his foot outside nis monastery, 
w'hich he regarded as his tomb. He was ready to sub- 
scribe to the councils of Nicsea and Ephesus; though 
in doing so he ought not to be understood to subscribe 
to, or to condemn, any errors into which they might 
have fallen ; he search^ the Scriptures alone, as bemg 
more sure than the expositions of the Fathers, and he 
adored one nature of God, incarnate and made man 
after the Incarnation. He complained that he had 
been accused of saying that God the Word had 
brought His flesh down from heaven. This was un- 
true. He acknowledged our Lord Jesus Christ as 
"of’^ two natures {iK 5i>o tf>i&<r€uv) hypostatically 
united, as perfect God, and perfect Man born of the 
Virgin Mary, not having flesh consubstantial with 
ours. These statements of Eutyches were substan- 
tiated by three witnesses. The council therefore ad- 
dressed a letter to him, summoning him to appear, for 
his excuse was insufficient in face of so serious a charge. 
Eusebius of Doryla»um, whose ardour was by no 
means quenched, then pointed out that Eutyches had 
been sending round a writing to the different monas- 
teries to stir them up, and that danger to the council 
might result. Two priests were therefore sent round 
to the different moniisteries in the city, two to those 
across the Golden Horn, and two across the Bosphorus 
to Chalcedon, to make enquiries. 

Meanwhile the envoys sent to Eutyches had re- 
turned. After some difficulties and the plea of illness, 
Exityches had consented to receive them. He still re- 
fused to leave his monastery, and begged them not to 
trouble to call a third time (as the canons directed), 
but to treat him as contumacious at once, if they 
leased. The council, however, sent him a third and 
nal summons, to appear on the morning of the next 
day but one, 17th N\)v. or take the consequences. 
The next day a Priest- Archimandrite Abraham and 
three deacon monks appeareil on behalf of Eutyches. 
Abraham declared that Eutyches had passed the night 
in groaning, and that he himself had consequently not 
slept at all either. St. Flavian replied that the Synod 
would wait for Eutyches’s recovery. He was not 
asked to come to enemies, but to brothers and 
fathers. He had formerly entered the city when Nes- 
torius attacked the truth. Let him do the same once 
more. Repentance will be no disgrace to him. As 
the assembly rose, Flavian added: "You know the 
accuser’s zeal, and that fire itself seems cold to him, on 
account of his zeal for piety. And God knows, I have 
both advised and entreated him to desist. But when 
he set to work, what was I to do? I desire not your 
dispersion, God forbid, but rather to gather you in . It 
is for enemies to disperse , for fathers to ga t her into one . ’ ’ 

On the following day Eutyches did not appear, but 
promised to come in five da;^, that is on the following 
Monday. It was proved that. Eutyches had sent 
round a tome to other monasteries for signature. It 
was said to contain the Faith of Niewa and Ephesus, 
nor was it shown to have contained anything further. 
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On the Saturday, Eusebius elicited testimony to fur- 
ther heretical remarks of Eutyches, which the envoys 
had heard him make. In particular he had denied 
two natures in Christ after the Incarnation, and had 
said he was ready to be condemned; the monastery 
should be his tomb. On Monday 22nd Nov., Eutv- 
ches was sought vainly in the Church and the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, but was eventually announced as ar- 
riving with a great multitude of soldiers, and monks, 
and attendants of the Prefect of the Praetorian guard, 
and this escort only permitted him to enter under the 
Bvnod’s promise that his person should be restored to 
them. With the cortdge came a Silentiary named 
Magnus, bringing a letter from the Emperor, who de- 
sired that the Patrician Florentius should l>e admitted 
to the Council; the Silentiary was therefore sent to in- 
vite his presence. Eusebius showed more than ever 
his anxiety that Eutyches should be convicted on the 
grounds of his former sayings, lest he should now un- 
say them, and be simply acquitted; for in that case his 
accuser might be made liable to the penal ti(*s due to 
calumnious accusation: ‘*I am a poor man,” he said, 
"without means. He threatens me with exile; he is 
rich; he has already depicted the Oasis as my destina- 
tion!^’ Flavian and the Patrician replied that any 
submission made by Eutyches now should not release 
him from answering the charges as to his past words. 
Flavian then said: "You have heard, priest Euty- 
ches, what your accuser says. Say now whether you 
admit the union of two natures, iK 5i5o ^oxtiv” 

Eutyches replied: "Yes, 560 <p6<r€ti)v” Eusebius in- 
terrupted: "Do you acknowledge two natures, Lord 
Archunandrite, after the Incarnation, and do you say 
that Christ is consub.stantial with us according to the 
flesh; yes or no?^’ This expressed clearly the w’hole 
qjuestion between Catholic truth and the heresy of 
Monophysitism. Eutyches would not give a direct 
answer. Perhaps he was puzzled and cautious. At 
all events he saw that a negative reply would mean 
immediate condemnation, while an affirmative one 
would contradict his own former utterances. " I did 
not come here to dispute,” he sjiid, " but to make clear 
my view to your Holiness. It is in this paper. Order 
it to be read,.” As he would not read it himself, Fla- 
vian ordered him to declare his belief. His vague re- 

e evaded the point, merely asserting that he be- 
^ed "in the Son’s incarnate advent of the flesh of 
the holy Virgin, and that He was perfectly made Man 
for our salvation”. When urged, Eutvehes ileclared 
that he had never up till now said that Christ was con- 
substantial with us, but he acknowledged the holy 
Virgin to be consubstantial with us. Basil of Seleucia 
urged that her Son must therefore also be consub- 
stantial with us, since Christ was incarnate from her. 
Eutyches answered: "Since you say so, I agree with 
all ” ; and he further explained that the body of Christ 
is the body of God, not of a man, though it is a human 
body. Provided he was not understood to deny that 
Christ is the Son of God, he would say " consubstantial 
with us”, as the Archbishop wished it and permitted 
it. Flavian denied that the expression was novel. 

Florentius showed that the Emperor had judged 
rightly that he was a good theologian, for he now 
pushed the Archimandrite on the essential point, the 
two natures. Eutyches answered explicitly: "I con- 
fess that our Lord was of [iK] two natures, before the 
union; but after the union, I acknowledge one na- 
ture.” It is very odd that no comment was made on 
this utterance. 'The synod ordered Eutyches to 
anathematize all that was contrary to the letters of 
Cyril, which had been read. He refus^. He was 
ready enough to accept the letters, according to the 
synod’s wish, but he would not anathematize all who 
aid not use these expressions; otherwise he would 1^ 
anathematizing the holy Fathers. Nor would he ad- 
mit that Cyril or Athanasius had taught two natures 
after the Incarnation (and this was indeed correct, so 


far as mere words go). But Basil of Seleucia rightly 
urged: " If you do not say two natures after the union, 
you say there is mixture or confusion” (though, at the 
Robber Council, the unfortunate bishop was fain to 
deny his words). Florentius then declared, that he is 
not orthodox who does not confess iK 56o and 

also (/>6ffeis. The synod agreed, and considered the 
forced submission which Eutyches offered to be insin- 
cere. Flavian then pronounced the sentence of de- 
gradation, excommunication, and deposition. This 
was signed by about 30 bishops, including Julian of 
Cos, the pope^s charg6 d’affaires at the Court of Theo- 
dosius. The acts of this synod are preserved for us, 
because they were read in full at the Robber Council of 
Ephesus, in the following year 449, and again, in 451, 
at the Council of Chalcedon as a part of the Acts of the 
Robber Council. Flavian took care that the acts 
should also be signed by many archimandrites of the 
city. Eutyches, on his side, wrote for support to the 
chief bishops of the w'orld, and placarded Constanti- 
nople witli complaints. He sent an appeal to the pope 
(St. Leo, Ep. xxi) explaining that he had refused to 
affirm two natures and to anathematize all who did not 
do so; else he would have condemned the holy Fathers, 
Popes Julius and Felix, Saints Athanasius and Greg- 
ory (he is referring to the extracts from the Fathers 
which were read in the first session of the Council of 
Ephesus; later in 535 it was declared that these papal 
documents were Apollinarian forgeries, and such is 
still the opinion of critics. Sec Harnack, Barden- 
hewer, etc.). Eutyches continues: "I requested that 
this might be made known to your holiness, and that 
you might judge as you should think fit, declaring that 
in every way 1 should follow that which you approve.” 
It was untrue that Eutyches at the council had ap- 
pealed to the pope. He could only prove that in a low 
voice he had said he referred his case to the great patri- 
archs. When St. Leo had received the Acts of the 
Council, he concluded that Eutyches was a foolish old 
man who had erred through ignorance, and might be 
restored if he repented. Dioscurus of Alexandria, 
imitating some of his pretlecessors in assuming a pri- 
macy over Constantinople, simply annulled the sen- 
tence of Flavian, and absolved Eutyches. 

The archimandrite had not been touched by the 
consideration Flavian hatl shown. His obstinacy con- 
tinued. He obtained, through Chrysaphius, a new 
synod of 32 bishops, which met in April 449 (without 
the pre^nce of hiavian, but including the Patrician 
Florentius and several of the bishops who had taken 
part in the condemnation), in order to examine his 
complaint Giat the Acta had been falsified. After a 
careful revision of them, some slight alterations were 
made to please Eutyches; but the result was of no 
practical importance. Dioscurus and Eutyches had 
obtained the convocation by the Emperor of an cecu- 
menical council to meet at Ephesus on 1st August, 
449. The proceedings of the party of Dioscurus l>e- 
fore and at that council will be found under Dioscu- 
rus, and Robber Council of Ephesus; it is only 
necessary to say here that in the first session Eutyches 
was exculpated, and absolved, while violence was done 
to Flavian apd Eusebius, who were imprisoned. The 
former soon died of his sufferings. Both had ap- 

? ealed to Rome. The Pope annulled the council, but 
heodosius II supported it. On that Emperor’s sud- 
den death the outlook changed. A new council met at 
Chalcedon in October, 451, at the wish of the Emperor 
Marcian and his consort St. Pulcheria, the course of 
which was ffirected by imperial commissioners, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of 8t. Leo, whose legates 

P resided. Dioscurus was deposed, and exiled to 
aphlagonia. Eutyches was also exiled. A letter of 
SJ* ^ ^tten 16th April, 464, complains 

that Eutyches is still spreading his poison in banish- 
ment, and begs Marcian to transfer him to some more 
distant and lonely spot. The old man does not seem 
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to have long suiVived. His monastery, at Constanti- 
nople, was put imder the supervision of Julian of Cos 
as visitor, that prelate being still the papal represen- 
tative at Constantinople. 

The principal authorities for the life of Eutyches are The Acta 
of the Couneu of CfuUcedon and The Leitere of St. Leo. See also 
under Euttchianibm. 

John Chapman. 

Eutychianiam and Monophysitism are usually 
identified as a single heresy. But as some Monophy- 
sites condemned Eutyclies, the name Eutychian is 
given by some writers to only the more extreme of 
these sectaries, or even only to those in Armenia. It 
seems best to use the words indifferently, as no party 
of the sect looked to Eutyches as a founder or a leader, 
and Eutychian is but a nickname for all those who, like 
Eutyches, rejected the orthodox expression ** two na- 
tures*' of Christ. The tenet “one nature" was com- 
mon to all Monophysites and Eutychians, and they 
affected to call (Catholics Diphysites or Dyophysites. 
The error took its rise in a reaction against Nestorian- 
ism, which taught that in Christ there is a human hy- 
postasis or person as well as a Divine. This was inter- 
preted to imply a want of reality in the union of the 
Word with the assumed Humanity, and even to result 
in two Christs, two Sons, though this was far from the 
intention of Nestorius himself in giving liis incorrect 
explanation of the union, lie was ready to admit one 
Tpdaunrov^ but not one hypostasis, a “ prosopic" union, 
though not a " hypostatic " union, which is the Catho- 
lic expression. He so far exaggerated the distinction 
of the Humanity from the Divine Person Who assumed 
it, that he denied that the Blessed Virgin could l)e 
called Mother of God, OeordKos. His views were for 
a time interpreted in a benign sense by Theodoret, and 
also by John, Bishop of Antioch, but they all eventu- 
ally concurred in his condemnation, when he showed 
his heretical spirit by refusing all submission and ex- 
planation. liis great antagonist, St. C'vril of Alexan- 
dria, was at first vehemently attacked oy ThecKloret, 
John, and their party, as denying the completeness of 
the Sacred Humanity after the manner of the heretic 
Apollinarius. 

The fiery Cyril curbed his natural impetuosity; mu- 
tual explanations followed; ami in 434, three years 
after the Council of Ephe.su8 which had condemned 
Nestorius, peace was made Iwtwoen Alexandria and 
Antioch. Cyril proclaimed it in a letter to John 
beginning Lfrteniur caii, in which he clearly con- 
demned beforehand the Monothelite, if not the Mono- 
physite, views which were to be unfortunately based 
on certain ambiguities in his earlier expressions. If 
he did not arrive quite at the exactness of the language 
in which St. Leo was soon to formulate the doctrine of 
the Church, yet the following words, drawn up by the 
Antiochian party and fully accepted by ('‘yril in his 
letter, are clear enough: " before the worlds l)egotten 
of the Father accorchng to the Godhead, but in the 
last days and for our salvation of the Virj^n Mary ac- 
cording to the Manhood; consubstantial wdth the 
Father in the Ciodhead, consubstantial w ith us in the 
Manhood; for a union of two natures took place, 
wherefore we confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord, 
According to the understanding of this unconfused 
union, we confess the Blessed Virgin to be Theotokos, 
because the Word of God was incarnate and made 
man, and through her conception united to Himself 
the temple He received from her. And we are aware 
that the words of the Gospels, and of the Apostles, 
concerning the Lord are, by theologians, look^ upon 
some as applying in common [to the two natures] as 
belonging to the one Person; others as attributed to 
one of the two natures; and that they tell us by tradi- 
tion, that some are of divine import, to suit the Divin- 
ity of Christ, others of humble nature belonging to His 
humanity.** In this “creed of the union between 
John ana Cyril, it is at least implied that the two na- 


tures remain after the union (against Monophysitism), 
and it is quite clearly enunciated that some expres- 
sions belong to the Person, others to each of the Na- 
tures, as, e. g., it was later defined that activities 
(iv4py€Mu) ana will are of the Natures (against Mono- 
thelites), while Sonship (against the Adoptionists), is 
of the Person. There is ho doubt that (’yril would 
have understood rightly and have accepted (even 
apart from papal authority) the famous words of St. 
Leo’s tome: “ Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius 
communione qucil proprium est " (Ep. xxviii, 4) . The 
famous formula of St. Cyril pla. rod BcoO A670V 
ff€ffapKu>fjLivri, " one nature incarnate of God the Word " 
(or “of the Word of God"), derived from a treatise 
which Cyril Sieved to be by St. Athanasius, the 
greatest of his predecessors, was intended by him 
in a right sense, and has been formally adopte(l by the 
Church. In the eighth canon of the Filth General 
Council, those arc anathematized who say “one Na- 
ture incarnate of God the Word ", unless they “ accept 
it as the Fathers taught, that by a hypostatic union of 
the Divine nature and the human, one Christ was ef- 
fected ". In the Lateral! f Council of 641), w^e find: “ Si 
quis secundum sanctos Patres non confitetur proprie 
et secundum veritatem unam naturam Dei verbi in- 
camatam . . . anathema sit.” Nevertheless this 
formula, frequently used by (’yril (in Epp. i, ii, Ad 
Successum; Contra Nest, ii; Ad Eulogium, etc.; see 
Petavius “Dc Tncarn.”, IV, 6), was the starting-point 
of the Monophysites, some of whom understood it 
rightly, whereas others pushed it into a denial of the 
reality of the human nature, while all equally used it 
as a proof that the formula “two natures" must be 
rejected as heretical, and therefore also the letter of 
8t. TjCO and the decree of Chalcedon. 

The word w^as ambiguous. Just as the earlier 
writings of Theodoret against Cyril contained [lassages 
which naturally permitted a Ncstorian interpretation, 
— they were in this sense condemned by the Fifth Gen- 
eral ('ouncil—so the earlier writings of Cyril against 
Nestorius gave colour to the charges of Apollinarian- 
ism brought against him by Theodoret, John, Ibas, and 
their p.arty. The word <f>v(Tis produced just the same 
tlifficulties that the w^ord virijraais had aroused in 
the preceding century. For inrdffraa’is, as St. Jerome 
rightly declared, was the equivalent of oCnrla in the 
mouths of all philost)f)hers, yet it was eventually used 
theologically, from Didymus onwards, as the equiva- 
lent of the Latin personaj that is, a subsistent essence. 
Similarly <f>6ais was an especially Alexandrian word 
for oda-La and fnrdffraais^ and was naturally used of a 
sub.si&tent oi)<r/a, not of abstract oi>«r£a, l>oth by Cyril 
often (as in the formula in question), and by the more 
moderate Monophysites. The Cyrillian formula, in its 
genesis and in its rationale, has been explained by 
Newman in an essay of astounding learning and per- 
fect clearness (Tracts Theol, and Eccl., iv, 1874). He 
points out that the wortl (nrhorracis could be used (by St. 
Athanasius, for example), without change of meaning, 
both of the one Godhead, and of the three Persons. I n 
the former case it did not mean the Divine Essence in 
the abstract, but considered as subsistent, without de- 
fining whether that subsistence is threefold or single, 
just as we say “one God** in the concrete, without 
denying a triple Personality. Just the same twofold 
use without cnange of meaning might be made of the 
words owfl-fa, el5os, and Again, was not 

applied, as a rule, in the fourth century, to the Hu- 
manity of Christ, because that Humanity is not “ nat- 
ural** in the sense of “wholly like to our nature*’, 
since it is sinless, and free from all the imperfections 
which arise from original sin (not pura not lira but in- 
tegra natura), it has no human personality of its own, 
and it is ineffably graced and glorified by its union 
with the Word. From this point of view it is clear 
that Christ is not so fully “ consubstantial with us as 
He is “ oonsubstantid with the Father ". Yet again, 
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in these two phrases the word consvbstantial ap- 
pears in different senses; for the Father and the Son 
nave one substance numero, whereas the Incarnate 
Son is of one substance with us specie (not numeWt of 
course). It is therefore not to be wondered at, if the 
expression ^^consubstantial with us*’ was avoided in 
the fourth century. In Jike manner the word has 
its full meaning when applied to the Divine Nature of 
Christ, but a restricted meaning (as has been just ex- 
plained) when applied to His Human Natme. 

In St. Cyril’s use of the formula its signification is 
plain. ** It means”, says Newman (loc. cit., p. 316), 
** (tt), that when the Divine Word became man, He re- 
mained one and the same in essence, attributes and 
personality; in all respects the same as before, and 
therefore fila It means (b), that the nmnhood, 

on the contrary, which He assumed, was not in all r^ 
spects the same nature as that massa, twia, physiSf 
etc., out of which it was taken; (1) from the very cir- 
cumstance that it was only an addition or supplement 
to what He was already, not a being complete in itself; 
(2) because in the act of assuming it. He changed it in 
its qualities. This added nature, tnen,^ was best ex- 
pressed, not by a second substantive, as if collateral in 
its position, out by an adjective or participle, as 
c€<ra.pKiayAvy). The three words answered to St. John’s 
6 >J>yos crdp^ iyiverOy L e. ceaapKiapAvot Thus 

St. Cyril intended to safeguard the teaching of the 
Council of Antioch (against Paul of Samosata, 264- 
72) that the Word is unchanged by the Incarnation, 
” that He is f v sal rb aM rf from first to last, 
on earth and in heaven *’ (p. 3 17) . He intended by his 
one nature of God, “ with the council of Antioch, a pro- 
test against that alterableness and imperfection, 
which the anti^atholic schools affixed to tneir notion 
of the Word. The council says ^ one and the same in 
lisia’: it is not speaking of a human usia in Christ, 
but of the divine. The case is the same in Cyril’s 
Formula; he speaks of a g/o $€la in the Word. 
He has in like manner written a treatise entitled * quod 
unus sit Christus and, in one of his Paschal Epistles, 
he enlarges on the text ‘Jesus Christ, yesterday, and 
to-day, the same, and for ever.’ His great theme in 
these words is not the coalescing of the two natures 
into one, but the error of inaking two sons, one before 
and one upon the Incarnation, one divine, one human, 
or again of degrading the divine tisia by making it 
subject to the humanity” (pp. 321-2). It has been 
necessary thus to explain at length St. ('yril’s meaning 
in order to be able to enumerate the more briefly and 
clearly, the various phases of the Eutycliian doctrine. 

1. The Cyrillian party before Chalcedon did not put 
forward any doctrine of their own; they only de- 
nounced as Nestorians any who taught bOo <l>6<r€tSf 
two natures, which they made equal to two hypos- 
tas^, and two Sons. They usually admitted that 
Christ was iK 5iJo “of two natures*’, but this 

meant that the Humanity before (that is, logically 
before) it was assumed weus a complete it was 

no longer a (subsistent) after its union to the 
Divine nature. It was natural that those of them 
who were consistent should reject the teaching of St. 
Leo, that there were two natures; “Tenet enm sine 
defectu proprietatem suam utraque natura”, “As- 
sumpsit rormam servi sine sorde peccati, humana au- 
gens, divina non minuens ”, and if they chose to under- 
stand “nature** to mean a subsistent nature, they 
were even bound to reject such language as Nestorian. 
Their fault in itself was not necessarily that they were 
Monophysites at heart, but that they would not stop 
to listen to the six hundred bishops of Chalcedon, to 
the pope, and to the entire Western Church. Those 
who were ready to hear explanations and to realize 
that words may have more than one meaning (follow- 
ing the admirable example set by St. C^ril himself) 
were able to remain in the unity of the Uhurch. 'The 
rest were rebels, and whether orthodox in belief or not 


well deserved to find themselves in the same ranks as 
the real heretics. 

2. Eutyches himself was not a Cyrillian. He was 
not a Eutychian in the ordinary sense of that word. 
His mind was not clear enough to be definitely Mono- 
phjrsite, and St. Leo was apparently right in thinking 
him ignorant. He was with the Cyrillians in denounc- 
ing as Nestorians all who spoke of two natures. But 
he had never adopted the “ consubstantial with us** of 
the “creed of the union**, nor St. Cyril*s admissions', in 
accepting that creed, as to the two natures. He was 
willing to accept St. Cyril’s letters and the decisions of 
Ephesus and Nicsea only in a general way, in so far as 
they contained no error. ^ His disciple, the monk Con- 
stantine, at the revision, in April, 449, of the condem- 
nation of Eutyches, explained that he did not accept 
the Fathers as a canon of faith. In fact Eutyches 
simply upheld the ultra-Protestant view that nothing 
can be imposed as of faith which is not verbally to be 
found in Scripture. This, together with an exagger- 
ated horror of Nestorianism, appears to describe his 
whole theological position. 

3. Dioscurus and the party which followed him seem 
to have been pure Cyrillians, who by an excessive dis- 
like of Nestorianism, fell into excess in minimizing the 
completeness of the Humanity, and exaggerating the 
effects upon it of the union. We have not documents 
enough to tell us how far their error went. A frag- 
ment of Dioscurus is preserved in the “Antirrhetica** of 
Nicephorus (Spicil. Solesm., IV, 380) which asks; “ If 
the Blood of Christ is not by nature (icarA 
God’s and not a man’s, how does it differ from the 
blood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a heifer? For 
this is earthly and corruptible, and the blood of man 
according to nature is earthly and corruptible. But 
God forbid that we should say the Blood of Christ is 
consubstantial with one of those things which are ac- 
cording to nature (^vor rwv xarA bfwovfflutv) If 
this is really, as it purports to l>e, from a letter writ- 
ten by Dioscuros from his exile at Gangra, we shall 
have to class him with the extreme Monophysite “ In- 
corrupticolflB*’, in that he rejects the “consubstantial 
with us ” and makes the Bloixi of Christ incorruptible 
of its own nature. But the passage may conceivably 
be a Julianist forgery. 

4. Timothy iElurus, the first Monophysite Patriarch 
of Alexandria, was on the contrary nearly orthodox in 
his views, as has lieen clearly shown by the extracts 
published by Lebon from his works, extant in Syriac in 
a MS. in the British Museum (Addit. 12156). He de- 
nies that 0iJ<rtT, nature, can lie taken in an abstract 
sense. Hence he makes extracts from St. Leo, and 
mocks the pope as a pure Nestorian. He does not 
even accept is dijo tpi^ewp, and declares there can be 
no question of two natures, either before or after the 
Incarnation. “There is no natiu^ which is not a 
hypostasis, nor hypostasis which is not a person.” So 
far we have, not heresy, but only a term defined con- 
trary to the Chalcedonian and Western usage. A 
second point is the w'ay JSlurus understands to 
mean that which is “by nature*’. Clirist, he says, is 
by nature God, not man; He became man only 
by ** olKovojda** (economy or Incarnation); conse- 
quently His Humanity is not His . Taken thus, 
the formula fUa was intended hy ^Elurus in an 
orthodox sense. Thirdly, the actions of Christ are at- 
tributed to His Divine Person, to the one Christ. 
Here AiHurus seems to be unorthodox. For the es- 
sence of Monothelism is the refusal to apportion the 
^tions {ivipytiai) between the two natures, hut to 
insist that they are all the actions of the one Person- 
ality. How far iElurus was in reality a Monothelite 
cannot be judged until his works are before us in full. 
He is, at all events in the main, a schismatic, full of 
hatred and contempt for the Catholic Church outside 
Egypt, for the 600 bishops of Chalcedon, for the 1600 
of the Encyclia, for Home and the whole West. But 
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he consistently anathematised Eutyches for his denial 
that Christ is oonsubstantial with us. 

5. In the next generation Severus^ Bishop of Antioch 
(611-39), was the great Monophysite leader. In his 
earlier days he rejected the Henoticon of Zeno, but 
when a patriarch he accepted it. His contemporaries 
accused him of contradicting himself in the attempt, 
it seems, to be comprehensive. He did not, however, 
conciliate the Incorrupticolee, but maintain^ the cor- 
ruptibility of the Bociy of Christ* He seems to have 
admitted the expression iK S6o 4>(Mr€U)v, Chalcedon 
and Pope Leo he treated as Nestorian, as iElurus did, 
on the ground that two natures mean two persons. 
He did not allow the Humanity to be a distinct monad ; 
but this is no more than the view of many modem 
Catholic theologians that it has no esse of its own. (So 
St. Thomas, III^ Q. xvii, a. 2; see Janssens, De Dco- 
homine, pars prior, p. 607, Freiburg, 1901.) It need 
not be understood that by thus making a composite 
hypostasis Severus renounced the CyriTlian doctrine 
of the unchanged nature of the Word after the imcon- 
fused union. Where he is most certainly heretical is 
in his conception of one nature not Divine (so Cyril 
and iElurus) but theandric, and thus a composition, 
though not a mixture — BeavdpiKij. To this one 
nature are attributed all the activities of Christ, 
and they are called ‘Hheandric** (ipipyeiai $€avSpiKal), 
instead of being separated into Divine activities and 
human activities as by the Catholic doctrine. The 
undivided Word, he said, must have an undivided 
activity. Thus even if Severus could be defended 
from the charge of strict Monophysitism, in that he 
affirmed the full reality of the Human Nature of Christ, 
though he refused to it the name of nature, yet at 
least he appears as a dogmatic Monothelite. This is 
the more clear, in that on the crucial question of one 
or two wills, he pronounces for one theandric will. On 
the other hand utterances of Severus which make 
Christ’s sufferings voluntarily permitted, rather tlian 
naturally necessitated by the treatment inflicted on 
His Body, might perhaps be defended by the consid- 
eration that from the union and consequent Beatific 
Vision in the Soul of Christ, would congruously ensue 
a Ix^atification of the Soul and a spiritualizing of the 
Body, as was actually the case after the Resurrection; 
from this point of view it is true that the passibility of 
the Humanity is voluntary (that is, decreed by the 
Divine will) and not due to it in the state w'hich is 
connatural to it after the union; although the Human 
Nature is of its own nature passible apart from the 
union (St. Thomas, III, Q. xiv, a. 1, ad 2), It is im- 
portant to recollect that the same distinction has to l)e 
made in considering whether the Bociy of Christ is to 
be called corruptible or incorruptible, and cons^ 
quently w’hether (’Catholic doctrine on this point is in 
favour of Severus or of his adversary Julian. The 
wonls of St. Thomas may be borne in mind: **Cornij)- 
tio et mors non competit Christo ratione suppositi, 
secundum quod attenditur unitas, sed ratione naturae, 
secundum quam invenitur differentia mortis et vita?” 
(Ill, Q. 1, a. 5, ad 2). As the Monophysites discussed 
the question ratione suppositi (since they took nature 
to mean hypostasis, anci to imply a snppositum) they 
were bound to consider the Body of Christ incorrupti- 
ble. We must therefore consider the Julianists more 
consistent than the Severians. 

6. Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus, was the leader of 
those who held the incorruptibility, as Severus was of 
those who held the corruptibility. The question arose 
in Alexandria, and create great excitement, when the 
two bishops had taken refuge in that city, soon after 
the accession of the orthodox Eniperor Justin, in 518. 
The JulianistrS called the Severians (pBaproXdrpat, or 
Corrupticolw, and the latter retorted by entitling the 
Julians ^ A4^apToSoKijTai and Phantasiasts. as renewing 
the Docetic heresies of the second century. In 537 , the 
two parties elected rival patriarchs of Alexandria, 


Theodosius and Gaianas, after whom the Corruptico- 
las were known as Theodosians, and the Incorrupti- 
col» as Gaianites. J ulian considered, with some show 
of reason, that the doctrine of Severus necessitated the 
admission of two natures, and he was unjustly accused 
of Docetism and Manichaeanism, for he taught the 
reality of the Humanity of Christ, and made it incor- 
ruptible not fopnalUer qu4 human, but as united to 
the Word. His followers, however, split upon this 
question. One party admitted a potential corrupti- 
bility. Another party taught an absolute incorrupti- 
bility Kard wdtrra rpiiwov, as flowing from the union 
itself. A third sect declared that by the union the 
Humanity obtained the prerogative of being uncreate; 
they were called Actistetse, and replied by denominat- 
ing their opponents **Ctistolaters'’, or worshippers of 
a creature. Heresies, after the analogy of low forms 
of physical life, tend to propagate by division. So 
Monophysitism showed its nature, once it was sepEi- 
rated from the Catholic body. The Emperor Justin- 
ian, in 565, adopted the incorruptibilist view, and 
made it a law for all bish^s. The troubles that arose 
in consequence, both in East and West, were calmed 
by his death in November of that year. 

7. The famous Philoxenus or Xenaias (d. soon after 
518), Bishop of Mabug (Mabbogh, Mambuce, or Hier- 
apolis in Syria Euphratensis), is best known to-day by 
his Syriac version of the N. T., which was revised by 
Thomas of Harkel, and is known as the Harkleian or 
Philoxcnian text. It is unfair of Hefele ((Councils, tr. 
Ill, 459-60) to treat him as almost a Docetist. From 
what can be learned of his doctrines they were very 
like thoi^ of Severus and of ^Elurus. He was a Mono- 
physite in words and a Monothelite in reality, for he 
taught that Christ had one will, an error which it 
was almost impossible for any Monophysite to avoid. 
But this pla ffMrroi was no doubt meant by 
him as equivalent to the hypostasis composita taught 
by St. Thomas. As Philoxenus taught that Christas 
sufferings were by choice, he must be maced on the side 
of the J lilianists. He wns caref ul to deny all confusion 
in the union, and all transformation of the Word. 

8. Peter Fullo, Patriarch of Antioch (471-88), is 
chie^ famed in the realm of dogma for his addition to 
the Trisagion or Tersanctus, “ Agios o Theos, Agios 
Ischyros, Agios Athanatos”, of the words “ wdio wast 
crucified for us”. This is plain Patripassianism, so far 
as words go. It was employed by Peter as a test, and 
he excommunicated all who refused it. There is no 
possibility of explaining away this assertion of the 
suffering of the Divine Nature by the communicatio 
idwmaium, for it is not merely the Divine Nature (in 
the sense of hypostasis) of the Son which is said to have 
been crucified, but the wonls are attached to a three- 
fold invocation of the Trinity. Peter may therefore 
l)c considered as a full-blooded Monophysite, who car- 
rier! the heresy to its extreme, so that it involved error 
as to the Trinity (Sabellianism) as well as with regard 
to the Incarnation. He did not admit the addition of 
the words “Christ our King'* which his orthodox rival 
Calandio added to his formula. Some Scythian 
monks of Constantinople, led by John Maxentius, l>e- 
fore the reconciliation with the West in 519, upheld 
the formula “ one of the Trinity was crucified ” as a 
test to exclude the heresy of Peter Fullo on the one 
hand and Nestorianism on the other. They were or- 
tho<lox adherents of the Council of Chalcedon. Pope 
Ilormisdas thought very badly of the monks, and 
would do nothing in approval of their formula. But 
it was approved by John II, in 534, aiul imposed under 
anathema by the Second Council of Constantinople in 
553, which closed the so-called “ Theopaschite ” con- 
troversy. 

9. We have further to catalogue a number of sub- 
divisions of Monophysitism which pullulated in the 
sixth century. The Agnoctflc were Corrupt icola), who 
denied completeness of knowledge to the Human 
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Nature of Christ; they were sometimes called Themis- 
tians, from Themistus Calonymus, an Alexandrian 
deacon, their chief writer. They were excommuni- 
cated by the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Timotheus 
(d. 527) and Theodosius. Their views resemble the 
“ Kenotio ** theories of our own day. The Tritheists, 
or Tritheites, or Condobaudites, were founded by a 
Constantinopolitan philospher, John Asconagus, or 
Ascunaghes, at the beginning of the sixth century, but 
their principal teacher was John Philoponus, an Alex- 
andrian philosopher, who died probably towards the 
end of that century. These heretics taught that there 
were three natures in the Holy Trinity, the three Per- 
sons being individuals of a species. A zealot of the 
sect was a monk Athanasius, ^andson of the Empress 
Theodora, wife of Justinian, He followed the view of 
Theodosius, that the bodies to be given in the resur- 
rection are new creations. Stephen Gobaras was an- 
other writer of this sect. Their followers were called 
Athanasians or Philoponiaci. Athanasius was op- 
posed by Conon, Bishop of Tarsus (c. 600), who event- 
ually anathematized his teacher Philoponus The 
Cononites are said to have urged that, though the mat- 
ter of the body is corruptible, its form is not. The 
Tritheites were excommunicated by the Jacobite Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, Damian (577), who found the 
unity of God in a distinct from the three 

Persons, which he called avrSBcos, His discii)les were 
taunted with believing in four Gods, and were 
nicknamed Tetradites, or Tetratheites, and also Da- 
mianists and Angelitos. Peter Callinicus, Patriarch 
of Antioch (578-01), opposed them, and both he and 
Damian attacked the Alexandrian philosopher Ste- 
phen Niobes, founder of the Niobites, who taught that 
there was no distinction whatever between the Divine 
Nature and the Human after the Incarnation, and 
characterized the distinctions matle by those who atl- 
mitted only one nature as half-hearted. Many of his 
followers joined the ('"atholics, when they found them- 
selves excommunicated by the Monof)hysitcs. 

History. — Of the origin of Eutychianism among 
the Cyrillian party a few words were said above. The 
controversy between ( Vril and Theodoret was revived 
with violence in the attacks made in 444-8, after Cyr- 
il's death, by his party on Irenjrus of Tyre, Ibas of 
Edcssa, and others (see Diosi’ruxTs). The trial of 
Eutyches, by St. Flavian at Constantinople, brought 
matters to a head (sec Eutyciies). Theodosius II 
convened an oecumenical council at Ephesus, in 449, 
over which Dioscurus, the real foumler of Monophysit- 
ism as a sect, presided (see Ephesus, Robber Coun- 
cil of). St. Leo had already condemned the teaching 
of one nature in his letter to Flavian called the tome, a 
masterpiece of exact terminology, unsurpassed for 
clearness of thought, which condemns Ncstorius on 
the one hand, and Eutyches on the other (see Leo I, 
Pope). ^ After the council had acquitted Eutyches, St. 
Leo insisted on the signing of this letter by the Eastern 
bishops, especially by those who had taken part in 
the disgraceful scenes at Ephesus. In 451, six hun- 
dred bishops assembled at Chalcedon, under the presi- 
dency of the papal legates (see Chalcedon, Council 
of). The pope’s view was assured of success before- 
hand by the support of the new Emperor Marcian. 
Dioscurus of Alexandria was deposed. The tome was 
acclaimed by all, save by thirteen out of the seventeen 
Egyptian bishops present, for these declared their 
lives would not be safe, if they returned to Egypt after 
signing, unless a new patriarch had been appointed. 
The real difficulty lay in drawing up a definition of 
faith. There was now no Patriarch of Alexandria; 
those of Antioch and Constantinople had been nomi- 
nees of Dioscurus, though they had now accepted the 
tome: Juvenal of Jerusalem h^ been one of the lead- 
ers of Uie Robber Council, but like the rest had sub- 
mitted to St. Leo. It is consequently not surprising 
that the committee, appointed to draw up a definition 


of faith, produced a colourless document (no longer 
extant), using the words 0i5<rewv, which Dios- 

curus and Eutyches might have sigped without diflS^ 
culty. It was excitedly applauded in the fifth session 
of the council, but the papal legates, supported by the 
imperial commissioners, would not agree to it, and de- 
clared they would break up the council and return to 
Italy, if it were pressed. 

'The few bishops who stood by the legates were of the 
Antiochian party and suspected of Nestorianism by 
many. The emperor's personal intervention was in- 
voked. It was demonstrated to the bishops that to 
refuse to assert “ two natures'* (not merely of " two) 
was to agree with Dioscurus and not with the pope, 
and they yielded with a very bad grace. They had 
accepted the pope’s letter with enthusiasm, and they 
had deposed Dioscurus, not indeed for heresy (as Ana- 
tolius of Constantinople had the courage, or the impu- 
dence, to point out), but for violation of the canons. 
To side with him meant punishment. The result was 
the drawing up by a new committee of the famous 
Chalcedonian (tefinition of faith. It condemns Mono- 
physitism in the following words: “ Following the holy 
Fathers, we acknowledge one and the same Son, one 
Lord Jesus Christ; and in accordance with this we all 
teach that He is perfect in Gcxlhcad, perfect also in 
Manhocxl, truly Goil and truly Man, of a rational soul 
and body, consubstantial with His Father as regards 
Ilis Gotlhead, and consubstantial with us as regards 
his Manhoo<l, in all things like unto us save for sin; 
begotten of Ilis Father before the worlds as to His 
GtKlhead, and in the last days for us and for our salva- 
tion [born] of Mary the Virgin Theotokos as to His 
Manhood; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only- 
begotten, made known as in two natures [the Greek 
text now has “of two natures", but the history of the 
definition shows that the Latin “in" is correct] with- 
out confusion or change, indi visibly, inseparably 
5i5o drpirruSj ddtaip^rm, dxf»>piffTuts 

ypu)pi^6fi€Pov]; the distinction of the two natures being 
in no wise removed by the union, but the properties 
of each nature being rather preserved and concurring in 
one Person ami one Hypostasis, not asdivide<] or sepa- 
rated into tw'o Persons, hut one and the same Son and 
Only-begott(‘n, God the Word, the liord Jesus Christ; 
even as the Prophets taught aforetime about Him, and 
as the Lord Jesus Christ Himself taught us, and as the 
symbol of the Fathers has handed down to us.” 

So Monophysitism w^as exorcised; but the unwilling- 
ness of the larger numl)cr of the six liundred Fathers to 
make 80 definite a declaration is important. “The 
historical account of the C'ouncil is this, that a dixjtrine 
which the Creed did not declare, which the Fathers did 
not unanimously witness, and which some eminent 
Saints had almost in set terms opfiostnl, whicli the 
whole East refused as a symbol, not once, but twice, 
patriarch by patriarch, metropolitan by metropolitan, 
first by the mouth of above a hundred, then by the 
mouth of above six hundred of its bishops, and re- 
fused upon the grounds of its lieing an addition to the 
Creed, w^as forced upon the ('ouncil, not indeed as a 
Creed, yet, on the other hand, not for subscription 
merely, but for its acceptance as a definition of faith 
under the sanction of an anathema, forced on the Coun- 
cil by the resolution of the Pope of the day, acting 
through his Legates and supported by the civil power ^ 
(Newman, “Development* , v, §3, Ist ed., p. 307). 
Theodosius issueil edicts a^inst the Eutychians, in 
March and July, 452, forbidding them to have priests, 
or assemblies, to make wills or inherit property, or to 
do military service. Priests who were oostinate in 
error were to be banished beyond the limits of the 
empire. Troubles began almost immediately the 
council was over. A n^^onk named Theodosius, who 
had been punished at Alexandria for blaming; Dios- 
curus, now on the contrary oppo^ the decision of 
the council, and going to Palestine persuaded the 
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manv thousands of monks there that the council had 
taught plain Nestorianism. They made a raid upon 
Jerusalem and drove out Juvenal, the bishop, who 
would not renounce the Chalcedonian definition, al- 
though he had been before one of the heads of the 
Robber Council. Houses were set on fire, and some of 
the orthodox were slain. Theodosius made himself 
bishop, and throughout Palestine the bishops were ex- 
pellea and new ones set up. The Bishop of Scythopo- 
lis lost his life; violence and riots were the order of 
the day. Eudocia, widow of the Emperor Theodosius 
II, had retired to Palestine, and gave some support to 
the insurgent monks. Marcian and i’ulcheria took 
mild measures to restore peace, and sent repeated let- 
ters in which the real character of the decrees of 
Chalcedon was carefully explained. St. Euthymius 
and his community were almost the only monks who 
upheld the council, but this influence, together with a 
long letter from St. Leo to the excited monks, had no 
doubt great weight in obtaining peace. In 453, large 
numbers acknowledged their error, when Theodosius 
was driven out and took refuge on Mount Sinai, after 
a tyranny of twenty months. Others held out on the 
ground that it was uncertain whether the pope had 
ratified the council. It was true that he had annulled 
its disciplinary canons. The emperor therefore wrote 
to St. Leo asking for an explicit confirmation, which 
the pope sent at once, at the same lime thanking 
Marcian for his acquiescence in the condemnation of 
the twenty-eighth canon, as to the precedence of the 
See of (Constantinople, and for repressing the religious 
riots in Palestine. 

In Egypt the results of the council were far more 
serious, for nearly the whole patriarchate eventually 
sided with Dio.scurus, and has remained in heresy to 
the present day. Out of seventeen bishops who repre- 
sented, at Chalcedon, the hundred Egyptian bishops, 
only four had the courage to sign the decree. These 
four returned to Alexandria, and peaceably ordained 
the archdeacon, Pn)terius, a man of good character 
and venerable by his age, in the place of Dioscurus. 
But the deposed patriarch was popular, and the thir- 
teen bishops, w'ho had been allowed to defer signing 
the tome of St. lico, misrepresented the teaching of 
the council as contrary to that of Cyril. A riot was 
the result. The soldiers who attempted to (picll it 
were driven into the ancient temple of Serupis, which 
W’as now a church, aiul it was burnt over their 
heads. Marcian retaliated by depriving the cit v of the 
usual largess of corn, of public shows, and of privi- 
leges. Two thousand soldiers reinforced the garri- 
son, and committed scandalous violence. The peo- 
ple W'ere obliged to submit, but the patriarch was safe 
only \inder mil it ar>" protect ion . Sch ism Ix'gan thnnigh 
the retirement from his communion of the priest Timo- 
thy, called .Elurus, “the cat”, and Peter, called Mon- 
gus, “ the hoarse”, a deacon, and the.se were joined by 
four or five bishops. When the death of Dioscurus 
(September, 454) m exile at Cangra w'as known, two 
bishops eoasecrated Timothy ^Elurus as his successor. 
Henceforward almost the whole of Egypt acknowl- 
edged the Monophysite patriarch. On the arrival of 
the news of the death of Marcian (February, 457), Pro- 
terius was murdered in a riot, and (^itholic bishops 
were everyw'here replaced by Monophysites. The new 
emperor, Leo. put down force by force, but *EIurus 
was protectea by his minister Aspar. Leo wished 
for a council, but gave way before the objections 
made by the pope nis namesake, and the difficul- 
ties of assembling so many bishops. He therefore 
sent queries throughout the Eastern Empire to be 
answered by the bishops, as to the veneration due to 
the Council of Chalcedon and as to the ordination and 
the conduct of .Elurus. As only Catholic bishops were 
con8ulte<l, the replies were unanimous. One or two of 
the provincial councils, in expressing their indignation 
against Timothy, add the proviso "if the reports are 


accurate”, and the bishops of Pamphylia point out 
that the decree of CJhalcedon is not a creed for the 
people, but a test for bishops. The letters, still pre- 
served (in Latin only) under the name of Encyclia, or 
Codex Encyclius, bear the signatures of about 2G0 
bishops, but Nicephorus CallLstus .says, that there w’ere 
altogether more than a thousand, while Eulogius, Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria in the days of St. (Irogorythe 
Great, puts the number at 1600. lie says that only 
one bishop, the aged Amphilochius of Side, dissented 
from the rest, hut he soon changed his mind (quoted 
by Photius, Bibl., CCXXX, p. 28,3). This tremendous 
body of testimonies to the Council of Chalcedon is 
little remembered to-day, but in controversies with the 
Monophysites it W’as in those times of ecjual impor- 
tance with the council itself, as its solemn ratification. 

In the following year iElurus was exiled, but was 
recalled in 475 during the short reign of the Mo- 
nophysite usurper Basiliscus. The Emperor Zeno 
spared Jilurus from further punishment on account of 
his great age. That emix*ror tried to reconcile the 
Monophysitcis by means of his Ilenoticon, a decree 
which dropped the (Jf)uncil of (/halcedon. It could, 
however, please neither side, and the middle party 
which adhered to it and formed the official Cluirch of 
the East was excommunic;ited by the j)Of)es. At 
Alexandria, the Monophysites w'ere united to the 
schismatic C’hurch of Zeno by Peter Mongus who be- 
came patriarch. But the stricter Monophysites se- 
ceded from him and formed a sect known as Acephali 
(q.v.). At Antioch Peter Fullo also supported the 
Henoticon. A sc‘lnsm between East and West lasted 
thnnigh the reigns of Zeno and his more definitely 
Monophysite successor Anastasius, in spite of the 
efforts of the popes, especially the great St Geliisius 
(q. V.). In 518, the orthodox Justin came to the 
throne, and reunion was consummated in the following 
year by him, with the active co-opemtion of his more 
famous nephew’ Justinian, to the great joy of the 
w’hole East. Pope Hormisdas (q. v.) sent legates to 
reconcile the patriarchs and metropolitans, and every 
bishop w\a8 forced to sign, without alteration, a peti- 
tion in w'hich he aeeepted the faith w'hich had alwava 
been prc\served at Rome, and condemned not only tfie 
le.aders of the Eutychian heresy, but also Zeno’s time- 
serving bishops of Constantinople, Acacius (q. v.) and 
his successors. Few’ of the Eastern bishops seem to 
have been otherwise than orthodox and anxious for 
reunion, and they were not obliged to omit from the 
diptychs of their churches the names of their prede- 
ce.ssors, w’ho had unw’illingly been cut off from actual 
communion with Rome, in the reigns of Zeno and 
Anastasius. The famous Monophysite writer Severus 
was now’ <ieposed fr»)m the See of Antioch. Justinian, 
during his long reign, took the Catholic side, but his 
empress, Theodora, was a Monophysite, and in his 
old age the emperor leaned in the same direction. We 
still possess tne acts of a conference, between six 
Severian and seven orthodox bishops, held by his order 
in 5,33. The great controversy of his reign W'as the 
dispute about the “three chapters”, extracts from the 
writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and 
Ibas, which Justinian w’ished to get condemned in 
order to conciliate the Severians and other moderate 
Monophysites. He succeeded in driving Pope Vigi- 
lius (q.v.) into the acceptance of the Second (-ouncil of 
Constantinople (q.v.), w’hich he had summoned for the 
purpose of giving effect to his view. The ^^’ebt dis- 
approved of this" condemnation as derogatory^ to the 
Cfouncil of Chalcedon, and Africa and III>Ticum re- 
fused for some time to receive the council. 

The divisions among the heretics have been men- 
tioned above. A great revival and unification w’as 
effected by the great man of the sect, the famous J.acob 
Baradai, Bishop of Edessa (c, 541-78), (See Baka- 
DiKus.) In his earlier years a recluse in his monas- 
tery, when a bishop he spent his life travelling in a 
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beggar’s sarb^ ordaining bishops and priests every- 
where in Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, in order to 
repair the spiritual ruin caus^ among the Monophy- 
sites by J ustinian’s renewal of the original laws against 
their bishops and priests. John of Ephesus puts the 
number of clergy he ordained at 100,000, others at 
80.000. His journeys were incredibly swift. He was 
believed to have the gift of miracles, and at least he 
performed the miracle of infusing a new life into the 
dry bones of his sect, though he was unable to unite 
them against the “Synodites” (as they called the 
orthodox), and he died worn out by the quarrels 
among the Monophysite patriarchs and theologians. 
He has deserved to give his name to the Monophysites 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, with Asia 
Minor, Palestine, and Cyprus, who have remained since 
his time generally united under a Patriarch of Antioch 
(see Jacobiteb). A number of these united in 1640 
with the Catholic Church, and they are governed by 
the Syrian Archbishop of Aleppo. The rest of the 
Monophysites are also frequently called Jacobites. 
For the Coptic Monophysites see Egypt, and for the 
Armenians see Armenia. The Armenian Monophy- 
site Patriarch resides at Constantinople. The Abys- 
sinian Church was drawn into the same heresy through 
its close connexion with Alexandria. At least since 


the Mohammedan conguest of Egypt, in 641, the 
Abuna of the Abyssinians has always been conse- 
crated by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, so that 
the Abyssinian Church has always been, and is still, 
nominally Monophysite. 

The chief materials for the general history of the Eutychians 
will be found in the Collections of the CouncUa by Manhi, Har- 
DOUiN, or Labbe, that is to say the councils, letters of popes, and 
other documents. To these must be added the historians Eva- 
ORiUB, Thbophanes, etc.. and the Monophysite historians John 
OF Ephesus, and Zachahias Rhetor (both in Land’s Anecdota 
Syriaca, II-III, Leyden, 1879), a German translation of the latter 
by Ahrens and KrCoer (Leipzig, 1899) and an English one by 
Hamilton and Brooks (London, 1889). The works of Facun- 
DU8, the Brevianum of Liberatus, and information imparted by 
Photius are valuable. Of modern authorities, the larger and 
smaller histories are innumerable, e. g. Baronius. 1<lettry. 
Gibbon, Hefblb, and (for the early period) 'Tillbmont. XV ; 
also the bionaphical articles in such large works os Cave, 
Bioar. Litt. Fabriciub; the Kirchenlexikon: Hekzoo, Realm- 
cjjkL; SLudDict, Ch, Biog.; Assemani, Bxbl. Orient., II; Walcii, 
Ketzergeachichte (Leipzig, 1762-85), VI-VIII; for detailed biog- 
raphies see the articles referred to above. 

On the dogmatic aide see Petavius, De Incam., VI; Dorner, 
Entitncklungageachtchte von der Person Chnaii (Berlin, 18,53), 
2nded.; tr.: Doctrine of the Person of Chnst (Edinburg, 1861- 
3), 5 vols. — it should be noted that Dorner himself h^d a Nes- 
torian view; Diet, de TMol. Cath.; the histories of dogma such 
as those of Schwane, Harnack, and (up to 451) Bethune- 
Baker; Kruqer, Monophysittsche StreitigkeUen in Zusammen- 
flange mil der RetchspolUik (Jena, 1884); Loofs, Leontius von 
Byzanz. in Terte und Unters., Ist series. III, 1-2; new light has 
come from the Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic of late years. In addi- 
tion to the histories mentioned above: Kvetts, History of the 
Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria, Arabic and Eng- 
lish in Patrol. Orient., I, 2 (Paris, 1905); S. ben el Mooaffa, 
Historia patriarcharum Alexandr. in Corpus Script. Christ. 
Orient., Senptorea arabid, 3rd series, IX; Chabou, Chronurue 
de Miihel leSynen (Paris, 1901), II. 

On the works of Timothy iElurus, Crum, Eusdbius and Coptic 
Ch. Hist., in Proc. of Soc. of Bibl. Archoeol. (London, 19u2), 
XXIV; Lebon, La Christologie de Timoth(fe ^lure in Revue 
tTHist. Eccl. (Oct., 1908), IX, 4; on Severus of Antioch, Ku- 
oener. Vies de Severe jMr Zacharie le Rh/teur, et par Jean de 
Betlh Apthonia in Patrol. Orient. II (Paris, 1907); Duval, Lea 
homilies cathidralea de Severe, trad. ayr. de Jacques d'Edesae 
in Patrol. Orient.: Brooks, Sixth book of the select letters of 
Severua in the Syriac version of Athan. of Nunb. (Text and Tranal. 
Soc., Liondon, 1904), besides the fragments published by Mai, 
etc.: on Julian see Loofs, loc. cit.; Usenek in Rhein. Mus. fur 
Phil. (N. S., LV, 1000); the letters of Peter Mongus and Acacius 
publ. by Rbvillout (Rev. dea Qu. hist., XXII, 1877, a French 
transl.) and by Amelinbau (Monum. pour servir h Vhist, de 
VEgypte cfcr. aux IV* et V* aiccles, Paris, 1888) are spurious; 
Duval, LUt. Syriague (Paris, 1900), 2nd ed. 

John Chapman. 


ElltychiailUSy Saint, Pope. — He succeeded Pope 
Felix 1 a few days after the latter's death, and gov- 
erned the Church from January, 275, until 7 Decem- 
ber, 283. We know no details of his pontificate. The 
rite for blessing the produce of the fields, ascribed to 
him by the “Liber Pontificalia", undoubtedly belongs 
to a later period. The statement also that he pro- 


mulgated rules for the burial of martyrs and buried 
many of them with his own hands, has but slight 
claim to acceptance, since after the death of Aurelian 
(276) the Church enjoyed a long respite from persecu- 
tion. It is highly probable that Eutychianus did not 
die a martyr. The fourth-century Roman Calendar 



Epitaph of Pope Eutychianus 
Papal Crypt, Catacomb of St. Callistus 


mentions him (S December) in the “Depositio Epis- 
coporum", but not in its list of martyrs. His 
remains were placed in the papal chapel in the ('ata- 
comb of (/allistus. When this famous crypt w'as dis- 
covered the fragments of the epitaph of Eutychianus 
were found, i. e. his name (in Greek letters): Euty- 
chianos EPis (kopos). His feast is celebrated on 8 
Decern! )er. 

Duchesne fed.), Liber Pontificalia, I, 159; De Rossi, Roma 
aoUerranea, II (Rome, 1867), 70-72. 

J. P. IVIR-SCH. 

Eutychius I, Patriabch op Constantinople, b. 
about 512, in Phrygia; d. Easter Day, 5 April, 582. 
He became a monkknd then archimandrite at Amasea, 
in Pontus. In 552 his bishop sent him on business to 
Constantinople, where he seems to have made a great 
impression on Justinian I (.527-565), so much so that 
when Mennas the Patriarch (536-552) died, the em- 
peror procured Eutychius’s election as successor, on 
the very same day (m August). The great quarrel of 
“the Three Chapters" was then going on. Justinian 
thought he could conciliate the Monophysites, in 
Egypt, and Syria, by publishing anathemas against 
three theologians, — long dead-ywho were suspect of 
the opposite heresy, Nestorianism. The three points 
(called ice^dXata, capitula) were: (1) The condemna- 
tion of the person and works of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia (428); (2) the condemnation of the writings of 
Theodoret of Cyrus (c. 457) against the Council of 
Ephesus; (3) a letter of one Ibas, to a Persian named 
Maris, which attacked that Coimcil. It should be 
noted that these documents certainly were Nestorian, 
and that their condemnation involved no real conces- 
sion to Monophysitism. The Question at issue was 
rather, whether it were worth while, on the chance of 
conciliating these Monophysites, to condemn i^ople 
who had died so long ago. It is also true that, in the 
West, people suspected in these Three Chapters a 
veiled attack on Chalcodon. Justinian's “Edict of 
the Chapters" appeared in 644. It wew accented in 
the East and rejected in the West. Pope Vigilius 
(540-555) was the unhappy victim of the quarrel. In 
548 he accepted the Edict by a ludicatum, which also 
carefully guarded Chalcedon. He had himself just 
come to Constantinople, in order to preside at a Coun- 
cil that should confinn the three anathemas. But he 
found tliat, by his ludicatum, he had grievously of- 
fended his own Western bishops. Dacius of Milan, 
and Facundus of Hermiane led the opposition against 
him, and in 550 a Synod of Carthage excommunicated 
the Pope. Vigilius then began that career of inde- 
cision that has left him the reputation of being the 
weakest Pope that reigned. He was still at Constanti- 
nople when Eutychius became Patriarch. Eutychius 
sent him the usual announcement of his own appoint- 
ment and the usual (and quite orthodox) profession 
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of faith. At the same time, he ur^ him to summon 
the Council at once. Meanwhile Justinian had pub- 
lished a second, and still stronror, condemnation of 
the Three Chapters (23 Dec., 651). Vigilius and 
then withdrew, his consent to the Council. Justinian 
insisted on the exclusion of the African bishops, who 
were all strongly opposed to his condemnations. In 
spite of the Pope's refusal, the council met on 6 May, 
563, at Constantinople. A hundred and sixty-five 
bishops attended. 'This is what was afterwards recog- 
nized as the Fifth General Council (Constantin^Te 
II). On 14 May the Pope sent them a modified De- 
cree, called the Constitutum, in which he condemned 
sixty propositions taken from Theodore of M^suestia, 
but forbade the condemnation of the other Chapters. 
As he would not attend the council Eutychius pre- 
sided. The Council wrote respectfully to the Pope, 
but, in spite of the Constitutum, completely confirmed 
Justinian's edicts, in its e^hth session. It also ac- 
knowledged the formula Uniut de Trinilaie pc^sus 
eat as orthodox, and incidentally condemned Origen. 
(Can. 11, 12, 13, 14. For this Council see Liberati 
Breviarium, infra; Mansi, IX, 163; Hefele, Concilien- 
gesch., 2nd ed., II, 898 seq.) Vigilius gave in on 8 
December, after months of ill-treatment, was allowed 
to go back to Rome, and died on the way, in Sicily, in 
554. JThere is an account of all this story in Fortes- 
cue's Orth. Extern Church, 82-83.1 

Eutychius had, so far, stood by the Emperor 
throughout. He composed the decree of the Council 
against The Chapters (Mansi, IX, 367-575). In 562, 
he consecrated the new church of Sancta Sophia. His 
next adventure was a quarrel with Justinian about the 
Aphthartodocetes. Tnese were a sect of Monophy- 
sites, in Egypt, who said that Christ’s body on earth 
was incorruptible (d^^pd), and subject to no pain. 
The Emperor saw in the defence of these people a new 
means of conciliating the Monophysites, and, in 564, 
he published a decree defending tneir theoiy (Evag- 
rius. Hist. Ekjcl., IV, 391). Eutychius resist^ this 
decree, so on 22 January, 565, he was arrested in his 
church, and banished to a monastery at Chalcedon. 
Eight aays later a synod was summoned to judge him. 
A ridiculous list of charges was brought against him; 
he used ointment, he ate deliciously, etc. (Eustathius, 
Vita S. Eutych., 4, 5). He was condcmne<l, deposed, 
and sent to Prince’s Island in Propontis. Thence he 
went to his old home at Amasca, where he stayed 
twelve years. Joannes Scholasticus succeeded as 
Patriarch (John III, 566-577) ; and after his death, in 
577, the Emperor Justin II (565-578) recalled Euty- 
chius, who came back in October. At the end of his 
life Eutychius evolved a heretical opinion denying the 
resurrection of the body. St. Gregory the Great was 
then Apocrisiarius (legate) of the Roman See, at Con- 
stantinople. He argued about this question with the 
patriarch, quoting Luke, xxiv, 39, with great effect, so 
that Eutychius, on his death-bed, made a full and 
orthodox profession of faith as to this point. St. 
Gregory tells the whole story in his “Exp. in libr. 
Job^’ (Moralium lib. XIV, 56): Eutychius cfying said: 
“ I confess that we shail ail rise again in this flesh 
(See also Paul. Diac. : Vita Greg. Mag. I, 9.) His ex- 
tant works are his letter to Pope Vigilius (Migne, P. L., 
LXIX, 63, P. G. LXXXVI, 2401), a fragment of a 
“Discourse on Easter” (Mai: Class. Auct. X, 488, 
and Script. Vet, Nov. Coll. IX, 623); and other frag- 
ments in P. G., LXXXVI. His life was written by his 
disciple Eustathius, a priest of Constantinople. His 
feast is kept by the Byzantine Church on 6 April, and 
he is mentions in our “Corpus luris” (Grat., I pars., 

^lUychii in Acta SS., April, I, 650-673; 
37, 38; V, 16, 18; Hzfblb, Concili- 
Adrian Fortescub. 

XtttychiuBt Melchite Patriarch of Alexandria, 
author of a history of the world, b. 876, at Fust&t 


Dist. XVI, Cap. X). 

EuirrATHitis, Vila St. 
Evaqrius, Eccl.. V 
tngmeh ., 11, 11, 8.62, etc. 


(Cairo); d. 11 May, 940. He was an Egyptian Arab^ 
ni^ed Sa'Id ibn Batriq; his father's name was Ba- 
triq (Patricius). He first studied medicine and his- 
tory, and practised for a time as a physician. He 
then entered a monastery and eventually became 
Patriarch of Alexandria, taking the name Eutychius, 
in 933. Being the Melchite (Orthodox) patriarch, he 
spent most of his reign in strife with the great majority 
of Egyptian Christians who were (Monophysite) 
Copts, and with his (-optic rival. His works (all writ- 
ten in Arabic and preserved only in part) are treatises 
on medicine, theology, and history. He wrote a com- 
pendium called “The Book of Medicine’', treatises on 
fasting, Easter, and the Jewish Passover, various 
feasts, etc.; also a “Discussion between a Christian 
and an Infidel'', by which he means a Melchite and a 
Monophysite. But his most important work is 
“Nazm al-Gawahir" (Chaplet of Pearls), a chronicle 
of the history of the world from Adam to 938. The 
work is dedicated to his brother, Isa ibn Batriq, 
and is meant to supply a short account of universal 
history. In Latin it is quoted as “ Eutychii Historia 
universalis", or as the “ Annales" of Eutychius. The 
author states that he has compiled his Iiistory only 
from the Bible and reliable autnorities. It contains, 
however, a gi^at number of strange and improbable 
additions to Biblical and profane history not found in 
any other source. There are also in the “Chaplet of 
Pearls" many valuable details about the Monophysite 
controversy and the history of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria. The book acquired a certain fame when, 
in the seventeenth century, John Selden published an 
excerpt of it (London, 1642, see below) in order to 
prove that originally at Alexandria there was no dis- 
tinction between bishops and priests (a theory at one 
time adopted by St. Jerome, “In Ep. ad Titum", I, 
5 ; Ep. cxl vi, “ ad Evangelum "). Selaen was answered 
by a Maronite, Abraham Ecchellensis (Rome, 1661), 
who disputed the accuracy of his translation of the 
passages in question and proposed another. In the 
thirteenth century another Arabic historian, Al- 
Makin (d. 1275), used Eutychius' work in compiling 
his own history of the world to 1260 (Krumbacher, 
Byzantinische Litteratur, Munich, 1897, p. 368). 

The first edition of the Chaplet of Pearls is that of Pocxjcke, 
Contextw Gemmamm, sen Eutychii Patriarchae Alexandnni An~ 
nates (Oxford, 16.68, 1659), I, II. This I.atin version is repro- 
duced in P <7., CXI, 889-1232. Selden’s excerpt contains 
only the history of the origins of the Church of Alexandria, 
Eutychii ASgyptii, Patriarcha orthodoxorum Alexandnni eede^ 
SUP sues origines (London, 1643); Abraham Ecchellenbib, 
Eutychius Pair. Alex, mndicatus (Rome, 1661); Cave, Senp- 
tores ecclesiastici, 498; Renaudot, Histona Patriarcharum 
A lerandnnorum (Paris, 1713), 346 sqq.; von Gutbchmid, Ver- 
znehniss der Patnarchen von Alexandnen in his KUtne Schriften 
(Leipzig. 1890), 399 sqq.; Graf, Die chnstliche arab. Lileratur 
(1906), 40 sqq. ADRIAN FoRTESCUB. 

EvagrioB, Bumamed Scholasticus, Ecclesiastical 
historian and last of the continuators of Eusebius of 
Cfipsarea, b. in 536 at Epiphania in Coele-Syria; d. after 
594, date unknown. He followed the profession of 
advocate at Antioch (hence his surname) and became 
the friend of the Patriarch Gregory (569-594), whom 
he successfully defended in presence of the Emperor 
Maurice and of the Council at Constantinople (588). 
Having already been appointed qusestor by Tiberius 
II (578-582), he received from Maurice the title of 
honorary prefect (ex prcefectia). Evagrius, a product 
of the masters of rhetoric, made a collection of the re- 
ports, letters, and decisions which he had written for 
the Patriarch Gregory. Another collection containeil 
discourses of Evagrius, among them a panegyric of the 
Emperor Maurice and his son Theodosius. These 
have all been lost. None of his works survive except 
his “ l^lesiastical History” in six books. In this he 
proposes to write the sequel of the narrative begun by 
Eusebius of (Dsesarea and continued ly Soemtes, 8ozo- 
men, and Theodoret. He begins with the Council of 
Ephesus (431) and ends with the twelfth year of the 
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reign of the Emperor Maurice (593-594). This work 
is very important for the history of the religious con- 
troversies of the fifth and sixth centuries, Nestorian- 
ism, Eutychianism, and the last phases of Monophy- 
eitism. Evagrius turnishes details concerning events 
and persons, and does not neglect works of art (St. 
Sophia, H. E., IV, 31). To political history he gives 
an important place; in a word, he is an authority of 
the first order for this period. He is sincere, and is 
conscientious in securing information. But ho shares 
the ideas of his environment and of his time. In his 
defence of Constantine he goes so far as to deny the 
murder of Crispus and Faustina. He relates wonders 
and legends, and it is to him we owe the account of the 
blood that was taken up with a sponge at certain times 
from the body of St. Euphemia of C/halcedon (II, 3). 
Among the sources of his information lie mentions the 
chronicle of Eustathius of Antioch, and the works of 
Procopius, Menander Protector, John of Epiphania, 
and John Malalas (whom he calls John the Rhetorician). 
While he relies on these authors, he does so with discre- 
tion. In his ecclesiastical attitude he is strictly ortho- 
dox and abides strictly by the decrees of Chalccdon; 
nevertheless, he judges the heretics with moderation. 
His was an ec^uable mind, an<l he is a reliable guide. 

The latest ed. of the Eccl. Hint is that of P^rmkntikr and 
Bidkz (London, J89S), in Buzantinr I'cxis, brought out by 
Methukn under the supervision of Httry; Krumb vciikh, (tesch. 
derhi/zonttmachm Litt. (Munich, lS97b 245—47; B\ri>f:n"hf.wkk, 
PcUrolofji*:, tr. 8 hahaj« 7 (St. Louis, 1908). PAUL LeJAY. 

EvagriuSi sumamed Ponticus, b. about .345, in 
Ibora, a small town on the shores of the Black Sea; d. 
399. He is numbered among the more important 
ascctical writers of the fourth century. 1 nstructed by 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, he was ordained reader by St. 
Basil the Great and deacon by St. Gregory of Nyssa 
(380), whom he accompanied to the Second (’ouncil of 
(Jonstantinople (381). According to Palladius, who 
differs in his account from Socrates and Sozomen, 
Evagrius remained for a time as archdeacon in (Con- 
stantinople, while Nectarius was patriarch (3S1-397). 
Leaving tlie city on account of its spiritual dangers, he 
went first to Jerusalem and then into the Nitriaii 
Desert, where he began an eremitical life under the 
^idance of the younger Macarius (3S3). He stead- 
fastly refused a bishopric offered by Theophilus 
of Alexandria. He became very celebrated for his 
ascctical life and writings, though St. Jerome (e. g. Ep. 
133 ad ( Jtesiphontem, n. 3) charges him with Origenis- 
tic errors and calls him the precursor of Pclagius. The 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth (Ecumenical ( louncils con- 
demn Evagrius together wdth Origen. Rufinas and 
Gennadius translated the works of Evagrius into 
Latin; several of them have been lost or have not 
thus far been recovered (P. L., XL). The best collec- 
tions of his works are edited by Bigot (Paris, 1680) ; 
Gallandi, ‘^Biblioth. vet. patr.”, VII, 551-581; Migne, 
** P. G.", XL; cf. also Elter, ^‘Gnomica” (Leipzig, 1892) ; 
Zhckler, “Evagrius Pontikus” (Munich, 1893). We 
may here name: “Monachus seu de vita activa^’; 
“Rerum monachalium rationes earumque juxta qui- 
etem adpositio “ : “ De octo vitiosis cogitation ibus 

Bardenhewer, Patrology, tr. SHAnAN(St I.^uis, 1908), 271; 
Kirchenlex., IV, 1031 sq.; Hdrtbh, Nomenclator, I, 227. 

A. J. Maah. 

Evangeliariat liturgical books containing those 
portions of the Gospels which are read during Mass or 
in the public offices of the (Church . The name does not 
date back earlier than the seventeenth century. The 
Greeks called such collections Ei5a77Aiov, “ GospeP\ or 
4kKayddiov toO t'UtyyeXlov, “ Selections from the GospeP', 

The collection of readings from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles known as ’AT6<rroXot, 
“Apostle*', or Tpa^wSaroXos. In churches of the 
Latin Rite, the lessons from the Old Testament, the 
Epistles from the New Testament, and port ions of the 
Gospels are usually grouped in the same book, under 


the name Comes, Liber comic's. Liber comicus (from 
comes, companion), or Lectionarium. Separate Evan- 
geliaria are seldom to be met with in Latin. Tables 
indicating passages to be read, as well as the Sundays 
and Holy Days on which they are to be read, are called 
by the (Greeks “Evangelistarium", a name sometimes 
given to the Evangeliaria proper; they are also called 
“ Synaxarium ”, and by the Latins" are known as 
“C’apitulare”. Although the word Evangeliarium is 
of recent origin, it has been universally adopted. The 
word Lectioniarium is employed, however, to denote 
either the collection of passa^ from the Old and New 
Testaments, including the (Tospels, or else these pas- 
sages alone without the corresponding Gospels. 

Origin and U se of Evangeliana, — Following the cus- 
tom of the Synagogue, the Scriptures of the Cud Testa- 
ment wTre read at the primitive ('hristian assemblies. 
According as the Canon of the New Testament was 
decided on, certain extracts from it were included in 
these readings. Justin tells us that in his day, when 
tiie Christians met together, they read the Memoirs of 
the Apostles and the writings of the Prophets (Anol., 
I, Ixvii). Tertullian, Cypriuu, and other writers liear 
w'itness to the same custom ; and in the V est the order 
of lector existed as early as the third century. For 
want of precise testimony we do not know' how’ the 
particular passages were decided on. Most likely the 
prt'siding bishop chose them at the assembly itself; 
and it is obvious that f)n the occurrence of <*ertain fes- 
tivals the Scripture relating to them wx)uld be read. 
Tiittlc by little a more or less definite list would n.at- 
unilly n'sult from this method. St. John Chrysostom 
in a homily delivered at Antioch exhorts his hearers to 
read beforehand the Scripture pa.ssages to be read and 
commented on in the Office of the day (Ilomilia de 
Lazaro, iii, c. i). In like manner other Churches would 
form a table of readings. In the margin of the MS. 
text it was customary to note the Sunday or festival 
on which that particular passage would be read, and 
at the en<l of the manuscript, the list of such passages, 
the Synaxarium or Capitulare, would be adoed. 
Transition from this process to the making of an 
Evangeliarium, or collection of all such passages, w'as 
easy. Gregory is of opinion that we posHes.s frag- 
ments of Evangeliaria in Greek dating from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries, and that we have very many 
from the ninth century onwards (acconling to (^regoiy 
they number 1072). In like manner, w^e find I^ection- 
aries in the Latin ('hurches as early as the fifth century. 
The Comes of the Roman (hurch dates from before St. 
Gregory the Great (P. L., XXX, 487 -5^12). P'nim the 
tenth century onw^ards we find the Gospel lessons, to- 
gether with the lOnistles and prayers, united in a new 
liturgical book, calleil the Missal. 

ErangeHaria and the Text of the Xeu> Testament . — 
P^vangeliaria have very little importance for the critic 
of the Gospel text. At the time when the various 
Gospel passages began to l)e collected in book-form 
for use in liturgical reunions, the various families of 
the Gospel text and its translations were already in 
existence; and those Evangeliaria simply reproduce 
the particular text favour^ by the Church which 
compiled it. They have even exercised an unfortun- 
ate influence on tne more recent MS. of the Gospels; 
certain additions of a litur^cal nature (e. g. in illo 
tempore; dixit Domintta) which were set at the begin- 
ning or end of a reading, have found their way into the 
text itself . But in the official text of the Vulgate, and in 
editions of the Greek text of to-day, owing to the labours 
of Tisehendorf and of Westcott and Hort, these litiir^- 
cal glossaries are very rare. We notice one example in 
the Vulgate text: Luke, vii, 31 (ait atUem Dominua). 

The Evangeliaria and Liturgy. — It is especially from 
a liturgical point of view that the study of Evangel- 
iaria is inter^ting. The general metnod of Greek 
Evangeliaria is uniform. Ine first part contains the 
Gospels of the Sundays beginning with Easter; the 
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a(»oond part ^vea the Gospels for the festivals of the 
eaifits b^innmff with 1 September. In the Churches of 
the West the dSstribiition of the Gospel pericopes was 
more divergent because of the various rites. And the 
ceremonial followed in the reading of the Gospel pre- 
sents many differences of usage between one church and 
another, which it would l)e too long to treat of here. 

Baupot» Lta. EvangUiairea (PariB, 1908), pp. 38-44 and 58- 
69, on the Latin liturgical books containing passages from the 
GcMpels to be read at the Offices; on the distribution of peri- 
oopes in the East, cf, pp. 30-32; at Rome, pp. 44-50 and 69-94; 
in the Ambrosian Rite, pp. 94-101; GraGoar, Texikrilik dea 
neuen Teatamenta (Leipsig, 1900), vol. 1, pp. 327-478, on Greek 
Evangeliaria; vol. 11, pp. 521-23, on Syriac Evangeliaria; 
Caspari in Kaalencykloj^dia fUr proleatantxache Theologie, s. v. 
Parikopm; Kanks, Daa kirchltcha Perikopdnayatem; Schu, 
D%e bifUiache Leaurwm dar katk. Kircha in dam Ofnctum und der 
maaae de tempore (Trier, 1861); Manoenot in Via., Diet, de la 
s. V. Lectionnatrea: Duchesne, Lea originea du culte ChrS- 
<ien (Paris, 1908); Diet. Chrtat. Ant., s. v. Lectionary: Lbclbrc^ 
in Cabrol, Diet. d*arck6ologie chretienne, s. w. Alexandrie, Anti- 
ache; Cabrol, ibid., s. v. AguilSe. H. CoPPIETERS. 

Ornamentation op Evangeliaria. — From the be- 
ginning the books used in the liturgy, and more par- 
ticularly the Gospel manuscripts, were highly vener- 
ated, and therefore text and cover were often richly 
ornamented. From an artistic point of view the dis- 
tinction between Eyan^liaria strictly so called and 
Gospel manuscripts is of little importance and is gen- 
erally disrogardea. It consists merely in the fact that 
the illuminations of the Evangeliaria occur as a rule at 
those passages set apart for the greater festivals of the 
year. The coronation oath-book of Anglo-Saxon 
kings, which King[Athelstan received, it would appear, 
from his brothcr-in-law, Otto I, and which he in turn 
presented to the cathedral church of Canterbury, is 
ornamented with figures of the Evangelists freely 
copied from those that adorn the Evangcliarium of 
Charlemagne preserved at Vienna . We are acquainted 
wuth Gospels in rolls only from seeing them in minia- 
tures, especially as emblems of the Evangelists, until 
well into the ^liddle Ages. 

The roll of the Book of Joshua (ninth — tenth cen- 
tury: Vatican Library) is a specimen of what Evan- 
geliaria in this form with miniatures were like. The 
roll-form remained long in use for liturgical manu- 
scripts at Milan and in Southern Italy. 

Costly Evangeliaria are noted above all for their 
clear and careful writing. They have helped to per- 
petuate and propa^te certain styles of caligraphy. 

The Greek uncial is used in many manuscripts of the 
ninth and tenth centuries; and the Latin uncial is 
also employed, especially in Gaul, far into the Middle 
Ages for Gospel and liturgical works. The copying of 
the Gogols influenced largely the writings of Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon scribes, and effected the spread of these 
characters over the Continent and the development 
of the Caroline minuscule and the semi-uncial of the 
school of Tours. The copyists of the Gospels made 
great use of other helps to beautify their penman- 
ship, such as the use of purple parchment, of liquid gold 
ana silver, and various colours inks. The part played 
by Evangeliaria in the history of miniature painting 
until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is very great. 
Especially noteworthy are the miniature insets to the 
Canons of Eusebius, or tables of Gospel concordance. 
Illuminated initial letters differed according to the 
various schools of writing ; the Irish scribes used artistic 
knots and loops, the Merovingian and Lombard writers 
preferred animal forms, especially fish. ^ 

Illuminated scenes, of interest to the iconographist, 
are often to be met in these copies of the Gospel text. 
Frequently it is the figure of the Evangelist that stands 
at the head of his Gospel ; the donor, or rather a sketch 
showing the donation of the book, is often found in 
miniatures from the d^ of Charlemagne to the end 
of the Middle Ages. The prince is shown receiving 
from the hands of the abbot the Evangeliarium he will 
use whenever he assists at the holy offices in the abbey 
ehuroh (cf. the picture of Chanes the Bald in the 
V.— 41 


Vivien Bible, Bibliothdque Nationale, Paris). But in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries the prince is shown 
offering the precious manuscript to Christ or to the 
patron saint of the church or abbey (cf. the Evangeli- 
arium at Bamberg showing the Emperor Henry II 
offering the book to Christ). 

Among the more famous Evangeliaria may be men- 
tioned the following: the piortion of an Evangeliarium 
from Sinope (sixth century: in the Bibliothdque Na- 
tionale, Paris); the Evangeliarium of Rossano (about 
600) in Greek uncials; the Syrian codices of Rabula 
(686, at Florence) and Etschmiadzin (miniatures of 
the sixth century); the Evangeliarium of Gregory I 
(at Cambridge) m Latin uncials; the Book of Kells 
(seventh to ninth century, at Dublin): the Book of 
Lindisfame (eighth centuiy, in the British Museum, 
London) of Irish workmanship ; the Irish-Continental 
Evangeliaria of St. Gall (about 800) ; the Carlovingian 
Evangeliarium of Godescalc (about 782, in the Biblio- 
th^ue Nationale, Paris) ; the Ada Codex (ninth cen- 
tury, at Trier) ; the Evangeliaria of Echternach (tenth 
century, at Gotha), and of the Abbess Uta (about 
1002, at Munich). Valuable Evangeliaria were care- 
fully treasured, and when used in the offices were 
placed on a strip of cloth or on a cushion. The back 
leaf of the binding was usually left plain, but the front 
cover was enriched with all the skill of the goldsmith. 
One of the most ancient bindings or covers we possess 
is that offered by Queen Theodelinda (600) to the 
cathedral of Monza. At times plaques of ivory, re- 
sembling diptychs, were set into these bindings. The 
earliest of tnem were of Oriental or Italian origin, and 
bear isolated figures of CJhrist or the Blessed Virgin, 
etc. A numlier of them, to be found in the countries 
along the Rhine and the Meuse and in Northern 
France (tenth and eleventh centuries), have the scene 
of the Crucifixion. 

See (general works on pala^oicrapby, arrheolo^, iconography, 
the leaner arts, and monomphs on the Kvangeliarta; especially 
Bbishbl, Geachtrhte der Evangelimbucher im eraten Halfte dea 
MittelaUera (Freiburg im Br., 1906). R. MaeRB. 

Evangelical Alliance, The, an association of 
Protestants belonging to various denominations, 
founded in 1846, whose object, as declared in a resolu- 
tion passed at the first meeting, is “to enable Chris- 
tians to realize in themselves and to exhibit to others 
that a living and everlasting union binds all true be- 
lievers toother in the fellowship of the Church" 
(Report of the Proceedings of the First General Con- 
ference). The points of belief, which the members 
accept as being the substance of the Gospel, are con- 
tain^ in a document adopted at the fimt conference 
and known ^ the Basis. Tliey are nine in number: — 

(1) The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures ; (2) the right and duty of pri- 
vate judgment in the interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; (3) the unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of 
Persons therein; (4) the utter depravity of human 
nature in consequence of the fall ; (5) the Incarnation 
of the Son of G<m, His work of atonement for sinners, 
and his mediatorial intercession and reign; (6) the 
justification of the sinner by faith alone; (7) the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification 
of the sinner; (8) the immortality of the soul, the re- 
surrection of the body, the judment of the world by 
Jesus Christ, with the etem^ blessedness of the right- 
eous and the eternal punishment of the wicked; (9) 
the Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and 
the obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord's supper. — “ It being, however, 
distinctly declared that this brief siimmaiy is not to be 
regarded, in any formal or ecclesiastical sense, as a 
cr^ or confession, norths adoption of it as involving 
an assumption of the right authoritatively to define 
the limits of Christian brotherhood, but simply as an 
indication of the class of persons whom it is desirable 
to embrace within the Alliance. In this Alliance, it 
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fa afao dfatinctly stated that no compromise of the 
views of any member, or sanction of tnose of others, 
on the points wherein they differ, is either required or 
expected ; but tlua,t all are held free as before to main- 
tain and advocate their religious convictions, with due 
forbearance and brotherly love. It is not contem- 
plated that the Alliance should assume or aim at the 
character of a new ecclesiastical organization, claiming 
and exercising the functions of a Christian Church . Its 
simple and comprehensive object, it is strongly felt, may 
be successfully promoted without interfering with, or 
disturbing the order of, any branch of the Christian 
Church to which its members may respectively belong.' 

The Alliance thus lays claim to no doctrinal or legis- 
lative authority. In a pamphlet issued W the society 
itself this feature is thus explained: “Then it is an 
Alliance — not a union of Church organizations, much 
less an attempt to secure an outward uniformitv — but 
the meml^rs of the Alliance are aUies: they belong to 
different ecclesiastical bodies — yet all of the One 
Church. They are of different nations as well as of 
many denominations — yet all holding the Head, Christ 
Jesus. Unum corpus sumusinChristo. We are one body 
in Christ — banded together for common purposes, and 
to manifest the real unity which underlies our great 
variety. We are all free to hold our own views in record 
to subsidiary matters, but all adhere to the cardinal 
principles of the Alliance as set forth in its Basis." 

The Alliance arose at a time when the idea of unity 
was much before men's minds. During the years that 
witnessed the beginning of the Oxford Movement in 
the Church of England, there progressed a movement 
in favour of imion among men whose sympathies were 
diametrically opposed to those of the Tractarians, but 
who in their own way longed for a healing of the divi- 
sions and differences among Christians. In 1842 the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland tried, though without 
success, to establish relations with other Protestant 
bodies. In England the progress of the Tractarian 
Movement led many distinguished Evangelical Non- 
conformists to desire “ a great confederation of men of 
all Churches who were \oya\ in their attachment to 
Evangelical Protestantism in order to defend the faith 
of the Reformation" (Dale, History of Eng. C/ongrega- 
tionalism, 637). At the annual assembly of the Con- 
gregational Union held in London, May, 1842, John 
Angell James (1785-1859), minister of Craven Chapel, 
Bayswater, London, proposed the scheme that ulti- 
mately developed into the Evangelical Alliance. He 
asked: “ Is it not in the power of this Union to bring 
about by Cod’s blessing, a Protestant Evangelicm 
Union of the whole body of Christ’s faithful followers 
who have at any rate adopted the voluntary princi- 
ple? . . . Let us only cai^ out the principle of a 
great Protestant Union and we may yet have repre- 
sentatives from all bodies of Protestant Christians to 
be found within the circle of our own United Empire" 
(Congregational Magazine, 1842, 435-6). The first 
definite step towards this was taken by Mr. Patton, 
an American minister, who proposed a general confer- 
ence of delegates from various bodies, with the result 
that a preliminary meeting was held at Liverpool in 
October, 1845, at which the basis of such a conference 
was arranged. On 19 Aug., 1846, at a meeting of 
eight hundred delegates, representing fifty denominar 
tions, held in the Freemasons' Hall, London, the Evan- 
TOlical Alliance was founded. All who would accept 
the Basis were eligible as members, and the represen- 
tatives of the various nations were recommended to 
form national organizations or branches, of which the 
British Organization, formed in 1846, was the first. 
These organizations were independent of one another 
and were at liberty to cany on their work in such a 
manner as should be most in accordance with the pecu- 
liar circumstances of each district. Th^ have been 
formed in the United States, Germany, Itunce, Swit- 
zerland, HoUand, Sweden, Italy, Turkey, Australia, 


India, and several missionary coimtries. The French 
national branch abandoned the Basis in 1854 and sub- 
stitute for it a wider form of a Unitarian character. 
The Alliance meets and acts as a whole only in the 
international and general conferences, which are held 
from time to time. The first of these was held in Lon- 
don, 1851, and has been succeeded by others as follows : 
Paris, 1855; Berlin, 1857; Geneva, 1861; Amsterdam, 
1867; New York, 1873; Basle, 1879; Copenhagen, 
1884; Florence, 1891; London, 1896 (Celebration of 
the Jubilee); London, 1907, on which occasion the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Alliance was celebrated. 

These international conventions are regarded as of 
special value in the promotion of the aims of the Alli- 
ance. Another matter to which much importance is 
attached is the annual “Universal Week of Prayer", 
observed the first complete week in January of each 
year since 1846. At this time the Alliance invites all 
Christians to join in prayer, the programme being pre- 
pared by representatives of all denominations and 
printed in many different languages. The relief of 
persecuted Christians is another department of work 
in which the Alliance claims to have accomplished 
much good. Finally, in 1905, the Alliance Bible 
School was founded with headouarters at Berlin, un- 
der the direction of Pastor K5nler and Herr Warns, 
“to place before the students the history and doctrine 
of the Bible in accordance with its own teaching". 
The reports of the conferences claim considerable suc- 
cess for these various works, a claim which cannot here 
be investigated. From its principles the Evangelical 
Alliance is necessarily oppoi^ to the doctrine and au- 
thority of the Catholic Church; and Catholics, while 
svmpathizing with the desire for union among Chris- 
tians, realize that the unity bv which we are made one 
in Christ is not to be won by such methods. The 
motto of the Alliance is Unum corpus sumus in 
Christo, 

The Evangelical Alliance (London, 1847) and other reports of 
the International Conferences; LiCftTENBRnoBiL dee 

sciences religieuee^ (Paris, 1877), 1, 198-200; Tanquerey in 
Diet, de thiol, cath,, s. v. Alliance; The Evangelxcal Alliance: tic 
Basis, History and Aims (London, s. d.); Maintaining the Untty: 
Proceedings of Eleventh Inlerncdwnol Cimference (lx>naon, 1007). 

Edwin Burton. 

Evangelical Ohnrch (in Prussia).— The six- 
teenth-century Reformers accused the Catholic Church 
of having adulterated the primitive purity of the 
Gospel by the admixture of un-Scriptural doctrines 
and practices; cons^uently thev designated them- 
selves as “Evangelicals", or followers of the pure 
Evangel, in contradistinction to the un-evangelical 
followers of Roman traditions and institutions. Al- 
most from the beginning the new Evangelical Church 
was split, first into two communions, the Lutheran 
and the Reformed, then into a multitude of sects 
which baffles the skill of statisticians. The cleavage 
arose through differences in the doctrine of Christ's 
presence in the Holy Eucharist. Luther taught the act- 
ual bodily presence of Christ in and with the elements, 
though denying Transubstantiation. Zwingli and the 
Swiss Reformers admitted only His spiritual presence. 
The Lutheran and the Reformed Churches form the two 
great branches of Evan^lical Protestantism to which 
all the other divisions of Protestants are subordinate. 
The evai^lical section of the Anglican Church stands 
midway between the High Church and the Latitii- 
dinarian Low Church. As a proper name with strictly 
limited meaning the desfapation “ Evangelical Church 
applies to a br^ch of the Protestant Church in Ger- 
many, formed in 1817 at the instance of King Fred- 
erick William III of Prussia, by a union of the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed Churches. 

History. — ^At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury religious life in Germany was at a low ebb. The 
Rationalism and Hluminism of the eighteenth century, 
openly encouraged by King Fr^ri^ 11 (the Great), 
had told severely on the supernatural life of the coun- 
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tm especially among the Protestants. The rights 
of man", proclaimed and ruthlessly carried out by the 
French Revolutionists, had found a welcome beyond 
the Rhine and well nigh superseded the rights of God. 
Luther and Calvin, whilst casting off the authority of 
the Church, had still bowed to that of the Bible, and 
their followers adhered to several ‘X'onfessions of 
Faith " as binding on their conscience. These formulae 
were now overthrown as inimical to the rights of free 
inquiry, as the work of men little versed in exegesis and 
history, as unscientific and un-Protestant. Religious 
life, thus deprived of its sap, was rapidly withering 
away. Indifference and infidelity obliterated the 
differences among Protestant communities and threat- 
ened for a time to sweep away Christianity itself. 

The Prussian State, owing its origin, growth, and 
importance to Protestantism, was not sympathetic to 
its Catholic subjects. The Rhine Province, Westphalia, 
and the Polish provinces were ever readv to manifest 
their affection tor the Catholic rulers of Austria and 
even of France. The House of Hohenzollem was Cal- 
vinist, the majority of the nation was Lutheran. 
Frederick William III, King of Prussia (1797-1840), 
undertook to stren^hen his rule and his country by 
building up a united religion together with a powerful 
army, efficient schools, and a flourishing tr^e. As 
early as 1798 he had expressed the hope of uniting the 
Reformed and the Lutheran Churches by means of 
a common Agenda", or ritual. He matured the idea 
on his visit to England in 1814, and made the first 
arrangement for a union and a new litur^ in St. 
James’s Palace in London. It was proposea to cele- 
brate in Germany the third centennial jubilee of the 
Reformation, and in anticipation of this festival he 
issued on 27 Sept., 1817, the memorable declaration 
that it was the royal wish to unite the separate Luth- 
eran and Reformed Confessions in his dominions into 
one Evangelical Christian Church, and that he would 
set an example in his own congregation at Potsdam 
by joining in a united celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
at the approaching festival of the Reformation. It 
was not intended to fuse the Reformed Church into 
the Lutheran, or vice-versa, but to establish one Evan- 
gelical Church, quickened with the spirit of the Refoi^ 
mation. The epithet Protestant" was avoided as too 
partisan; prominence was given to the vague term 
evangelical; Lutherans and Calvinists, whilst main- 
taining their own specific doctrines, were to form a 
single church under a sinde government and to pre- 
sent a united front to the Catholic Church. 

The execution of the royal plan was entrusted to the 
provincial consistories, synods, and clergy generally. 
The Synod of Berlin and nearly all the clergy and laity 
of Prussia responded cordially to the decree. External 
union, facilitated by the prevailing religious indiffer- 
ence, was adopted in Nassau and in the Rhenish Pala- 
tinate (1818), in Baden (1821), in Rhenish Hesse 
(1822), in Wtirtemberg (1827). But Saxony, Hanover, 
and Bavaria proper were too exclusively Lutheran, 
while Switserlana was too exclusively Reformed to 
join the Evangelical Church, and the Austrian Protes- 
tants also divided their allegiance between the Hel- 
vetic and the Augsburg Confessions. Instead of the 
former two Protestant bodies in Germany, there were 
now three: the Reformed Church, the Lutheran, and 
the united Evangelical. The Reformed was the weak- 
est in numbers; and in doctrine its sole distinctive 
tenet was the rejection of Luther’s teaching concern- 
ing the Eucharist. Neither was the Lutheran flourish- 
ing; true Lutheranism existed only in the pious aspirar 
tions of a few theologians, pasters, and jurists. A 
union without a uniform confession and lituigy is but 
a loose mass, unworthy to be called a church. Freder- 
ick William, therefore, attempted to consolidate his 
Evangelical Church by giving it a common liturgy 
composed by himself with the assistance of the court 
chaplains and a pious layman. This “Agenda’ was 


made obligatory by royal order for the royal chapel, the 
cathedral of Berlin, and for the army; its general 
adoption was only recommended. It met with deter- 
mined opposition as a measure oppressive of evangeli- 
cal freedom, antiquated, leaning to “Romanish" 
practices, mottling men’s consciences. None the 
less, by 1825 it had l>een adopted by 5343 churches out 
of 7782. The Protestant bishops Eylert and Neander 
in Berlin were in favour of it and of the measures taken 
to enforce it. In 1828-29 the “Agenda" was issued 
in a revised form and made binding on all Protestant 
churches, some concessions being granted to Silesia, 
Saxony, Pomerania, and other parts of the kingdom, in 
deference to provincial uses. The Lutherans, fearing 
the loss of their confessional status, offered increased 
resistance. But the king was inexorable. Dr. Scheibel, 
professor in Breslau, and others of the Lutheran clergy 
who had refused to accept the new liturgy, were sus- 
pended from their offices. For several years a fierce 
persecution ra^ against the “Old Lutherans", espe- 
cially in Silesia and the Grand Duchy of Posen. 
Preacher Hahn headed the troops which were sent to 
subdue the recusant villagers by seizure of their goods, 
imprisonment, and all manner of violence. Minister 
yon Altenstein justified these measures on the prin- 
ciple that it was the Government’s duty to protect 
the^ blind sectarians against the consequences of 
their own folly. Thousands of the recusants were 
driven to emigrate to America and Australia. Not a 
voice was raised in their defence; the whole LibersJ 

g ress lauded the energy of the Prussian Government. 

y a royal decree of 28 Feb., 1834, all Lutheran wor- 
ship was declared illegal. 

Frederick William III ruled his Church as mmmus 
episcopusy as a pope without a fixed deposit of faith to 
guard, or a hierarchy Divinely ordained to co-operate 
with him. The result w'as arbitrariness in the rule, 
disorganization in the ruled. The kinjg’s first royal 
decrees aimed at the conciliation of religion with the 
prevailing rationalistic philosophy, but the misfor- 
tunes of the year 1806 and the death of his beloved 
consort turned his mind more and more to the religion 
of revelation and mysteries. (k)nsidering himself the 
protector and leader of the Church in Germany he en- 
deavoured to raise it from degradation by forcing 
unity upon it with a strong hand ; imity not in dogma, 
for he disliked theologians “ who pretend to be more 
Christian than Christ", but in liturgy, wherein his 
sincere piety found sufficient satisfaction. In 1831 
he surprised Superintendent Eylert with an essay on 
the power of the keys and the binding and loosing 
power in the Church; it contained an attempt to re- 
introduce auricular confession and the old church dis- 
cipline. All his efforts, however, only ended in 
skater division. At his death, in 1840, the Church of 
his creation was still a chaos of warring sects, irre- 
sponsive to the brooding of the royal mind and restive 
to the royal arm. 

Frederick William IV immediately set free the im- 
prisoned Lutheran clergy and allowed the formation 
of separate congregations. The Old Lutherans now 
founded a “separate Lutheran Church" at Breslau 
under the direction of the lawyer Huschke. By the 
“general concession" of 1845 they were recognized as 
Dissenters with legal status but without i^uniary 
support from the State. The new sect was, however, 
wanting in union and cohesion: Diedrich opposed 
Huschke and the OberkirchencoUegium (supreme ec- 
clesiastical council); frictions among members were 
of frequent occurrence. But few of the discontented 
clergymen had left the established Evangelical 
Church to join the Old Lutherans; the majority re- 
mained at their posts for various reasons: within the 
Union they had a better opportunity for working its 
destruction than without; they were unwilling to 
sacrifice their incomes from the State and consequent 
independence from the financial support of their pa- 
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rishioners ; they feared, in many cases, to be altogether 
abandoned by indifferent congregations. The de- 
fenders of the union argued that its disruption would 
produce at least five particular churches at war with 
one another and powerless to withstand the inroads of 
the Catholic Church; that the union was a Prussian 
achievement to be supported by all true lovers of 
Prussia. The theologians of the Union demanded a 
conaensus-symbolum, “ an ordination formula in w^hich 
the consensus of the two Churches was to be contained 
without depriving the individual congregation of the 
right of giving a call on the ground of the particular 
confession^' (Gardner, I, 907); others were satisfied 
with a confederation professing no formulated creed 
and resting solely on unfettered science. The trend 
of religious thought during this period, the middle of 
the nineteenth century, followed the impulse given by 
the king. Frederick William TV's motto was: “ I and 
my house intend to serve the Lord ’ '. He was piously, 
even pietistically, inclined, hated infidelity and pan- 
theism, cherished the Divine right of kings, and loved 
to dream of ancient institutions in Church an(| State. 
In a short time the Prussian universities, and in their 
wake the other German universities, except Giessen 
and Jena, became centres of positive beliefs and ten- 
dencies. The king favoured men of his own thinking 
aiui made known nis dislike to transfer the arduous 
duties of his “supreme episcopate” to free parishes 
formed on the apostolic model. Theological teaching 
in schools and press, although starting from the same 
positive creeds, diverged in two different streams. 
On the one side there were the partisans of a via media j 
endeavouring to find the golden mean between the 
Lutheran (bnfession of Faith and the Rationalism of 
the period. On the other side stood the Neo-Luther- 
ans. These theologians held to Luther’s doctrine on 
justification but rejected his invisible Church and uni- 
versal priesthood ; they defended a Divinely ordained 
hierarchy, and their teaching on sacrifice, orders, and 
sacraments nearly approached the Roman. This cur- 
rent runs parallel with Puseyism in England; Heng- 
stenberg (d. 1869) was its main support. 

The General Sjmod of Berlin (2 June-29 Aug., 
1840) had given rise to great hopes for the consolida- 
tion of the Ihiion. It was resolved that the National 
Evangelical ('hurch should have no other basis than 
the “consensus”; that the parish councils {Oemeinde- 
Preshyterien) and consistories be amalgamated so 
that clergy and laity might work together; that a 
staiuling general synod be added to the standing su- 
preme consistory {pberconfnslorium). The crucial 
task of the synod was to find an acceptable formula of 
consensus. Karl Immanuel Nitzsch, of Bonn, set up 
a profession of faith intended to take the place of the 
reformed formularies: it consisted of vague Biblical 
texts into which both Lutherans and Reformed miglit 
easily read their particular doctrines or no particular 
doctrine at all. The svnod accepted the formula. 
But the county received it with scorn and contempt, 
and it was rejected bv everyone. Hengstenberg in 
his “Kirchenzeitung” branded the synod as a Robber 
Synod, a denial of Christ; its decrees were not to be 
executed, because they failed to give expression to 
“the general Protestant consciousness”. The con- 
sensus only served to increase existing dissensions. 
The most vital questions divided the leading minds: 
Was the territorial ruler by right the summus episcopua 
within his territory? Was it advisable to impose an 
evangelical church discipline, and if so, which? What 
part was to be conceded to laymen in the ministry of 
the Word and of the sacraments? 

The very sterUity of controversy turned some prac- 
tical men from words to works: the “Inner Mission” 
was originated (1848) by Wicheren, the founder of the 
Hamburg Rauhea Haua (properly RUge’s House, from 
the name of its former occupant), an institution which 
covers almost the whole field of Christian charity 


The preacher Fliedner (d. 1864) instituted the order 
of Protestant deaconesses, an imitation of the Catho- 
lic Sisters of Charity in the main objects of their life. 
Court preacher Zimmermann of Darmstadt founded 
the Gustav-Adolfs-Verein (1841-2), a union whose 
avowed primary object is to support the evangelical 
missions in outlying districts (tne Diaspora), its sec- 
ondary object being to bind together all Protestants 
regarclless of denominational differences, and to op- 
pose a solid bulwark to the encroachments of Catho- 
licism. The secondary object caused a split in the 
Union. At the general assembly in Berlin (1846) the 
Konigsberg preaclier Rupp, who had been deprived of 
his office for breaking away from the Protestant form- 
ularies and from the national Church, presented 
himself as a deputv. On the question of his admission 
as such the assembly disagreed: Rupp was, however, 
excluded by a small majority, a distinct breach of the 
principles of the Union. The meeting of 1847 resolved 
that henceforth the Union should direct its main 
efforts to the “ conversion of the Roman Catholics”, a 
resolution to which it has remained faithful to this day. 

The short-lived movement of the “Protestant 
Friends”, or “Friends of Light”, was started in oppo- 
sition to pietistic orthodoxy which threatened free- 
dom in teaching. Article 3 of the programme which 
they issued from the Moravian settlement at Gna- 
denau, in 1841 , runs: “ We hold it to be our right and 
our duty to submit to the test of our rt^ason whatever 
is set before us as religion.” Ulich, a simple-minded 
man who had the gift of popular preaching, and 
Pastor Wislicenus, a downrignt Rationalist, were the 
soul of this movement. The Berlin magistrates prt'- 
sented to King I'"rt‘deriek William IV an a<ldrt*ss con- 
ceived in the spirit of the Protestant Friends. They 
entreated him to grant the Church a free constitution 
in keeping with tne needs of the time, and freedom 
of teaching limited only by public morality and the 
safety of the State. The king in person received his 
theological municipality, who paraded in fourteen 
state coaches before the royal castle. His pietism was 
ruffled by the pretensions of the town councillors; in 
language not over gracious he told them to mind their 
own business. This happened 22 August, 1845; it 
marks the end of the Protestant Friends but alsf> the 
beginning of the “Free Communities” (Frete Gemein- 
den). As formerly the right W'ing of the Union had se- 
ceded to form Neo-Lutheran communities, so now the 
left wing withdrew to form dissenting rationalistic 
congregations. Their meetings were prohibited, but 
Rupp, idich, and Wislicenus resisted until by royal 
decree of 30 March, 1847, the new dissenters were 
allowed to separate from the Established Church with- 
out the loss of their civil rights; yet not w’ithout many 
vexatious fonnalities and expenses. The Free Com- 
munities, wanting internal cohesion to resist the royal 
disfavour and the ceaseless assaults of the dominant 
pietist clique, came to a speedy end. 

The wave of liberal aspirations which rolled over 
Eun^ in 1848 left its mark on the Churches in Prus- 
sia. Paragraph 15 of the new Constitution read: “The 
Evangelical, and the Roman Catholic Church, and 
every other religious society, orders and manages its 
own affairs independently (selbaiatdndig).** The Catho- 
lics had the benefit of this law until the beginning 
of the Kulturkampf, but among the Protestants, the 
ruling orthodox pietists, led by Hengstenberg, were 
determined that no freedom should be given to 
any other party. They evaded the law by a new 
theory, viz, the kinp, being the prcecipuum membrum 
eccleaicB^ i. e. the chief member of the Church, rules it 
by an inherent right which no law can take from him; 
in fact Par. 1 5 makes the territorial lord quite indepen- 
dent of all State interference with his management of 
his own Church. The king himself did not favour this 
extraordinary doctrine. “Do I look like a bishop?'' 
he said, pointing to his uniform and spurs. His ideal 
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waa '*the small independent Christian community 
manamng its own affairs in the spirit of the universal 
Church** as in the days of the Apostles. The ideal of 
his minister von Raumer and of Hen^stenberg was to 
train Prussian UrUerthxinmversland^ i. e. a mentality 
fit for people under strict authority: believe in Luther, 
obey tne king, and ask no questions. The alliance of 
politics, Lutheran orthodoxy and pietism, royal cabi- 
net-orders and counter-orders, general unsettlcdness 
and discontent, and five authorized churches instead 
of one — such was the result of the Union of 1817 in 
the fourth decade of its existence. Many attempts at 
a more real and more general union were made on the 
basis of practical charitv, federation, opposition to 
Catholicism; church conferences were held in Berlin, 
Wittenberg, Eisenach, and elsewhere; the Gustav- 
Adolf-Verein and the Inner Mission were founded; the 
English Evangelical Alliance was invited to Berlin 
(1857). The result was greater discord and disruption. 

William I, who as Regent, King of Prussia, and Ger- 
man Emperor reined from 1858 to 1888, was an 
honest, single-minded, and industrious ruler. He had 
little ^mpathy with the Constitution and none at all 
with Hengstenberg's agitation for enforcing Lutheran 
orthodoxy. He maintained the Constitution as the 
law of the land. But of the orthodox party he said in 
an address to his newly constituted ministry: . . .In 
both Churches [Catholic and Protestant] all endeav- 
ours to make religion a cloak for politics must be 
strenuously oppos^. In the Evangelical Church — ^we 
cannot deny it — an orthodoxy has found a footing 
which is in contradiction with the fundamental idea 
of the Union, and which has hypocrites in its train. 
That orthodoxy has impeded the work of the I^nion, 
has almost wrecked it. Now it is my will that the 
Union be maintained intact . . .*' Until 1866, how- 
ever, little was done tocarry out William's programme; 
it was impossible and unadvisable to dismiss all the 
clerical onice-bearers and professors appointed for 
their opinions during the last eighteen years. The 
new minister of worship, von Muehler, was dominated 
by Queen Augusta, a highly educated woman devoted 
to orthodoxy, who suggested candidates for higher 
positions and insisted on their appointment (ILuse, 
Neue Kircheng., ,‘105). By her stood Hengstenberg and 
Hoffman, a fanatical Swabian. Together they worketl 
for the preservation of the old regime. The Liberal 
party meanwhile found a common centre and a driv- 
ing power in i\\e Prate i^iarUenvercin (Protestant Union), 
founded in ISCiii at Frankfort-on-the-Main with the 
object of defeating both Protestant and (■atholic or- 
thodoxy. It spread at first but slowly, as it found 
little support among the still faithful masses and met 
with open hostility among the ruling classes. In 1906 
it numbered 27,000 members. 

After the war with Austria (1806) the acquisition 
of new territories laid upon William I the task of a^in 
regulating the religious situation of his kingdom. The 
Hengstenberg party proposed a measure which would 
have dealt the death-blow to the Union, viz, to divide 
the Supreme ('hurch Council into three senates: a 
Lutheran, a Reformed, and a United, each with cir- 
cumscribed territorial jurisdiction. But the Supreme 
Council refused to take this step and persuaded the 
king to leave to the new provinces their existing 
church constitutions as long as they chose to main- 
tain them. This was done. To a deputation from the 
Hanover Consistory William I expressed his convic- 
tion that “ the Evangelical Union was best furthered 
by free and unprejudiced hearts working towards 
unity in charity.** The slight difficulties which arose 
locally, e. g. in Hesse, were probably due much to 
political as to religious sentiments. The political unity 
of Germany achieved through the Franco-German 
War (1870-71) naturally aroused a strong desire for 
religious unity in the new empire. Bismarck started 
the Kulturkampf to bring tne Catholics into line 


with the Protestant majority, but had to acknowledge 
himself vanquished in 1886. For the unification 
of the Protestants in the empire only one way was 
open: to abolish legal pressure and to allow the vari- 
ous religious bodies to work out their own salvation in 
their own way. The emperor, however, was loath to 
dismiss at once the ministers and officials who had so 
faithfully stood by him in the war; von Muehler re- 
tained his post and Empress Augusta her influence; 
the old system continued for a vdiile with but slight 
concessions to liberty. The relation between the State 
and the Evangelical Church was finally fixed by the 
laws of 10 Sept., 1873, and 30 May, 1876. At the 
head of the whole organization stands the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council {Oberkirchenrat) in Berlin, con- 
sisting of twelve regular members, one ecclesiastical 
vice-president, and a lay president. Under this coun- 
cil are eight provincial consistories, KOnigsberg, Ber- 
lin, Stettin, Breslau, Posen, Magdeburg, Munster, and 
Coblenz ; and under them the superintendents num- 
bering 415. In the Evangelical State Church the two 
types of Protestantism are united ; no distinction is 
made between Lutheran and Reformed either in the 
theological faculties or in the seminaries. Luther's 
Bible is in common use, the various collections of hymns 
have no denominational character. The emperor, or 
King of Prussia, issummuaepiscopuSf which, however, is 
a title rather than an office. In matters of faith the royal 
pronouncements neither claim, nor are they credited 
with, infallibility ; and matters of administration are left 
to the councils and consistories elected by the people. 

The doctrinal status of the United Evangelical 
Church in Germany may be fitly described as Modern- 
ism in the sense of the Encyclical “Pascendi". The 
simple country folk, who practise more than they 
think, still follow the religion of older generations, but 
the socialist masses of the towns are either indifferent 
or openly hostile to all supernatural religion. Owing 
to the principle sanctioned in 1648 ‘Hhat all the sub- 
jects must follow the religion of their ruler" the popu- 
lation, from a religious point of view, is less mixea in 
Germany than in England or America. Numerically, 
the two confessif)ns are in the same proportion as they 
were 300 years ago: two Protest[ints to one Ciitholic. 
Conversions from one religion to the other almo.st bal- 
ance wjth a slight excess in favour of Protestantism. 
This is entirely due to mixed marriages and temporal 
allurements. The efforts of proselytizing societies, 
such as the Gustav - Adolf - Verein. the Protestant 
and the Evangelical Unions, show out poor results. 
Statistics from the census of 1900 are as follows: 
Evangelical Church in Prussia: 8158 parishes with 
17,240 churches, etc., 10,071 clergy, and 21,817,577 
adherents against 12,110,229 Catholics, which gives 
the proportion of 5 Catholics to 9 Protestants. For 
the whole German Empire the proportion is 7 Catho 
lies to 12 Protestants, i. e. 20,321,441 to 35,231,104. 

No English work deaU exhaustively with the subject. Ger- 
man sources: — F oerjster, Div Entstehung drr preassiMrhrn 
Landcskirche untcr der Re(/icrung Friedrich Wdhelm III, nach 
den Quellen (Tubingen, 1^5-07); von H\8E, <7csrA. der proL 
Kircfieim 19. Jahrh. (Leipzig, 1892), 299-308; iiER<4KNRbTHER, 
Kirchengesch. (Freiburg, 1886), III, 919 sqq ; Dollincjf.r, 
Kirche u. Kirchcn, 422 sqq.; tr. MacCabe (1/ondon, 1862\ 

J. Wilhelm. 

Evangelical Ooonsels. See Counsels, Evangel- 
ical. 

Evangelist. — In the New Testament this word, in 
its substantive form, occurs only three times: Acts, 
xxi, 8; Eph., iv, 11 ; II Tim., iv, 5. It seems to indicate 
not so much an order in the early ecclesiastical hier- 
archy as a function. The Apostles, indeetl, were evan- 
gelists, inasmuch as they preached the Gospel (A<Ts, 
viii, 25; xiv, 20; I Cor., i, 17) ; Philip likewise was both 
a deacon (Acts, vi, 5) and an evangelist (Acts, viii, 
4-5; 40: xxi, 8); in like manner was St. Timothy ex- 
horted by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist 
(II Tim., iv, 5). 
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From the various statements contained in the New 
Testam^t, we may gather with some probability that 
evangelists were travelling missionaries, occasionallv 
solemnly set a^rt, as seems to have been the case with 
Sts. Paul and Barnabas (Acts, xiii, 1-3), to go about 
and preach the Gospel, yet sometimes with a settled 
place of abode, as Philip at C'aesarea, and Timothy at 
Ephesus. They were endowed with a special c/iansma 
to preach to those unacquainted with the Christian 
Faith and pave the way for the more thorough and 
systematic work of the pastors and teachers. But 
their office, as such, seems to have extended no fur- 
ther; so, for instance, we understand from Acts, viii, 
4 sqq., that Philip, who preached successfully in Sa- 
maria and baptizecl many, was not (jualified to impart 
the Holy Ghost to the converts (verse 14). Accord- 
ingly, St. Paul, in his list of the gifts bestowed by 
Christ for the edification of the Church, Eph., iv, 11 
(in I Cor., xii, 28, they are omitted), mentions the 
evangelists in the third place, only after the Apostles 
and the Prophets. In the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, no reference is made to evangelists ; travelling 
missionaries are sometimes called “apostles^’, some- 
times also, as in the Didache, they are styled “ teachers^’. 

In the later ecclesiastical literature the word 
evangelist^ perhaps sporadically still used for some 
time in its old sense (Euseb., Hist. Eccl., V, x), re- 
ceived, in most parts of the (<hurch, another meaning. 
Applied occasionally to the reader in the Liturgy 
(Apost. Const., Ill), even to the deacon (Lit. of St. 
John Chrysost., P. G., LXIII, 910), it became gradually 
confined to the writers of the Four Gospels (Euseb., 
Hist. Eccl., III,xxxix, etc.). It is exclusively in this 
sense that common modern parlance employs it. 

As early as the second century, (/hristian writers 
sought in EzechieFs vision (i, 5sqq.) andin Apoc. (iv, 6- 
10) symbolical representations of the Four Evangelists. 
The system, whiclifinally prevailed in the Latin (nurch, 
consisted in symbolizing 8t. Matthew by a man, St. Mark 
by a lion, St. Luke by an ox, and St. John by an eagle 
(see Symbolism). It is fully explained by 8t. Jerome 
(In Ezech., i, 7), and had been adopted by St. Ambrose 
(Expos. Ev. S. Luc., Prooem.), 8t, Gregory the Great 
(In Ezech., Horn., I, iv, 1), and others. St. Irena?U8, 
on the one hand, and Augustine, followed by the 
Venerable Bede, on the other, had devised different 
combinations. Christian artists followed in the foot- 
st^s of the ecclesiastical writers, and made use, in 
different manners, of the four traditional figures to 
represent the Evangelists. Among the most remark- 
able works of this description it will suffice here to 
mention only the old mosaics of the churches of S. 
Pudentiana, S. Sabina, S. Maria Maggiore, and S. Paolo 
fuori le Mura, at Rome. 

Bruders, Die Verfaaaung der Ktrche (Mainz, 1904); Har-, 
NACK, Mimion und Auabrciiung dcs Christentuma (Leipziff 
1902; ZocKi.ER, Diakonen und Evangehsten (Munich, 1893); 
Patrick in Habt., Diet of Christ and the Gospels (New York, 
1906). 549-50; Kraus. Evangehsten u Evangelistiche Zcichen 
in Rval-cncyc. (Freiburg, 1882), I, 458-63. 

Charles L. Souvay. 

Evangelistarium. See Evangeliarium. 

EvftristuSi Saint, Pope, date of birth unknown; 
d. about 107. In the Liberian Catalogue his name is 
given as Aristus. In papal catalogues of the second 
century used by Irenieus and Hippolytus, he appears 
as the fourth successor of St. Peter, immediately after 
St. Clement. The same lists allow him eight years of 
rei^, covering the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second century (from about 98 or 99 to about 106 
or 107). The earliest historical sources offer no 
authentic data about him. In his ^^Ecclesiastical 
History” Eusebius says merely that he succeeded 
Clement in the episcopate of the Roman Church, 
which fact was already known from St. Irenauus. 
This order of succession is undoubtedly correct. 
The “Liber Pontificalis'* says that Evanstus came 


of a Hellenic family, and was the son of a Bethlehem 
Jew. It also attributes to him the allotment of 
dei^ite churches as tituli to the Roman presbyters, 
and the division of the city into seven diacomas or 
deaconries; in this statement, however, the “Liber 
Pontificalis” arbitrarily refers to the time of Evaristus 
a later institution of the Roman Church. More trust- 
worthy is the assertion of the “Liber Pontificalis^' 
that he was laid to rest in VaHcano, near the tomb 
of St. Peter. The martyrdom of Evaristus, though 
traditional, is not historically proven. His feast oc- 
curs 26 Oct. The two decretals ascribed to him by 
Pseudo-Isidore are forged. 

Acta SS , Oct.. XI, 799 sq ; Liber PorUificalis, ed. Duchesne 
(Pans, 1886), 1, 126; Duchesne, IHst.AncxennedeVEghse (Pans, 
1906), I; .TAKKfc, RegeMa Rom. Pont., 2nd ed , 1, 4; Hau- 
nack, Oeschichte der altchristhchrn Lxteratur (Leipzig, 1893), II : 
Die Chronologte, 1, 144 sq.; Zeitachrift fur kathohsche Theohgie, 
XXIX (1905), 163 sq. J. P. KiRSCH. 

Eve (Heb. niH, hawwah). — ^Tho name of the first 
woman, the wife of Adam, the mother of Cain, Abel, 
and Seth. The name c^curs only five times in the 
Bible. In Gen., iii, 20, it is connected etymologically 
with the verb or rff n, “ to live ” : “ And Adam called 
the name of his wife Eve [rffn, hawwah]: because she 
was the mother of all the living”. The Septuagint 
rendering in this passage is Zwij (=life, or lifi'-giver), 
which is a translation; in two other passa^s (Gen., iv, 
1 and 25) the name is transliterated E(fa. The Biblical 
data concerning Eve are confined almost exclusively 
to the second, third, and fourth chapters of Genesis 
(see Adam). 

The first account of the creation (Gen. i, “P”) sets 
forth the creation of mankind in general, and states 
simply that they were created male and female. The 
second narrative (Gen.,ii, “J”) is more explicit and 
detailed. God is represented as forming an individual 
man from the slime of the earth, and breathing into 
his nostrils the breath of life. In like manner the 
creation of the first woman and her relation to man is 
described with picturesque and significant imagery. 
In this account, in which the plants and animals ap- 
pear on the scene only after the creation of man, the 
loneliness of the latter (Gen., ii, IS), and his failure to 
find a suitable companion among the animals (Gen., ii, 
20), are set forth as the reason why God determines to 
create for man a companion like unto himself. He 
causes a deep sleep to fall upon him, and taking out 
one of his ribs, forms it into a woman, who, when she 
is brought to him, is recognized at once as bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh. A discussion of the argu- 
ments in favor of the historical, or the more or less allo- 
gorical character of this narrative would l)e beyond 
the scope of the present notice. Suffice it to say that 
the biblical account has always been looked upon by 
pious commentators as embodying, besides the fact of 
man's origin, a deep, practical and many-sided siji^ifi- 
cance, bearing on the mutual relationsnip established 
between the sexes by the Creator. 

Thus, the primitive institution of monogamy is im- 
plied in the fact that one woman is created for one 
man. Eve, as well as Adam, is made the object of a 
special creative act, a circumstance which indicates 
her natural equality with him, while on the other hand 
her being taken from his side implies not only her sec- 
ondary role in the conjugal state (I Cor., xi, 9), but also 
emphasizes the intimate union between husband and 
wife, and the dependence of the latter on the former 
“ Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife: and they shall be two in one 
flesh.” The innocence of the newly created couple is 
clearly indicated in the following verse, but the narra- 
tor immediately proceeds to relate how they soon ac- 
quired, througn actual trans^ession, the knowledge 
of good and evil, and with it tne sense of shame wliich 
had been previously unknown to them. In the story 
of the Fall, the original cause of evil is the serpent. 
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which in later Jewish tradition is identified with Satan 
(Wisdom, ii, 24). He temjjts Eve presumably as the 
weaker of the two, and she in turn tempts Adam, who 
yields to her seduction. Immediately their eyes are 
opened, but in an unexpected manner. Shame and 
remorse take possession of then!, and they seek to hide 
from the face of the Lord. 

For her share in the transgression, Eve (and woman- 
kind after her) is sentenced to a life of sorrow and tra- 
vail, and to be under the power of her husband. 
Doubtless this last did not imply that the woman’s es- 
sential condition of equality with man was altered, but 
the sentence expresses what, in the nature of things, 
was bound to follow in a world dominated by sin and 
its consequences. The natural dependence and sub- 

t ection of the weaker party was destined inevitably to 
)ecome something little short of slavery. But if 
woman was the occasion of man’s transgression and 
fall, it was also decreed in the Divine counsels, that she 
was to be instrumental in the scheme of restoration 
which God already promises while in the act of pro- 
nouncing sentence upon the serpent. The woman has 
suffered defeat, and infinitely painful are its conse- 
quences, but henceforth there will be enmity between 
her and the serpent, between his seed and her seed, 
until through the latter in the person of the future Re- 
deemer, who will crush the serpent’s head, she will 
again be victorious. 

Of the subsequent history of Eve the Bible gives 
little information. In Gen., iv, 1, we read that she 
bore a son whom she named Cain, because she got him 
(njp — to ac(iuire, possess) through God — this at least 
is the most plausible interpretation of this obscure 
passage. Later she gave birth to Abel, and the narra- 
tive does not record the birth of another child until 
after the slaying of Abel by his elder brother, when she 
bore a son and called his name Seth; saying: ^^God 
hath given me — put or appoint] anotner seed, for 
Abel whom (’aiii slew’\ Of daughters no specific 
mention is made in this account, but in Gen., v, 4 (‘T^’) 
we fintl the general statement that the days of Adam, 
after he begot Seth, were eight hundred years: and he 
begot sons and daughters 

Eve is mentioned in the Book of Tobias (viii, 8; 
Sept., viii, 0) where it is simply affirmed that she was 
given to Adam for a helper; in II (-or., xi, 3, where 
reference is made to her seduction by the serpent, and 
in I Tim., ii, 13, where the Apostle enjoins submission 
and .silence upon women, arguing that *'Adam w^as 
first formed ; then Eve. Ana Adam was not seduced, 
but the w'oman being seduced, was in the transgres- 
sion”. 

As in the case of the other Old Testament person- 
ages, many rabbinical legends have been connected 
with the name of Eve. They may be found in the 
‘‘Jewish Encyclopedia”, s. v. (see also, Adam), and 
in Vigouroux, “ Dictionnaire de la Bible”, 1, art. 
“Adam”. They are, for the most part, puerile and 
fantastic, and devoid of historical value, unless in so 
far as they serve to illustrate the mentality of the 
later Jewish writers, and the unreliability of the 
“traditions” derived from such sources, though they 
are sometimes appealed to in critical discussions, 

Paub in ViooDRoux, Dictionnaire de la Bible, II, 2118; Bbn- 
NETT in IIabtingb, Diet, of the Bible, s. v.; Encyclopedia Bibtica, 

8 V Adam and Eve: Gioor, Special Introduction to the Stiuiy of 
the Old Tealament, Part I, p. ld2; Jewish Encyclopedia, a. v., V, 
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James F. Dhiscoll. 

Eye of a Feast (or Vigil; Lat. Viqilia;GT. wappvxii). 
— In the first ages, during the night before every feast, 
a vigil was kept. In the evening the faithful assem- 
bled in the place or church where the feast was to be ' 
celebrated and prepared themselves by prayers, read- 
ings from Holy Writ (now the Offices of Vespers and 
Matins), and sometimes also by hearing a sermon. On 
such occasions, as on fast days in general, Mass also 


w£is celebrated in the evening, l^efore the Vespers of 
the following day. Towards morning the people dis- 
pei^d to the streets and houses near the church, to 
wait for the solemn services of the forenoon. This 
vigil WEIS a rc^lar institution of Christian life and was 
defended ana highly recommended by St. Augustine 
and St. Jerome (see Pleithner, Aeltere Geschichte des 
Breviergeh^tes, pp. 223 sq.). The morning intermis- 
sion gave rise to grave abuses; the people caroused and 
danced in the streets and halls around the church 
(Durandus, “ Rat. Div. off.”, VI, 7). St. Jerome speaks 
of these improprieties (Epist. ad Ripuarium). 

As the feasts multiplied, the numoer of vigils was 
greatly reduced. But abuses could be stopped 
only by abolishing the vigils. And where they could 
not be abrogated at once and entirely they were to 
begin in the afternoon. A synod held at Rouen in 1231 
prohibited all vigils except those before the patronal 
least of a church (Hefele, “Conciliengeschichte”, V, 
1007). In place of nocturnal observances, the bishops 
introduced for the laity a fast on the day before the 
feast, which fast Durandus (loc. cit.) calls “jejunium 
dispensationis ’ ’ . Honorius of Auxerre, in 1 1 52 (Gemma 
Animae, III, 6). and others explain in this way the 
origin of this fast. It existed, nowever, long lief ore 
the abolition of the nocturnal meetings. The fast on 
Christmas Eve is mentioned by Theophilus of Alex- 
andria (d. 412), that before the Epiphany by St. John 
Chrysostom (d. 407), that before Pentecost by the Sac- 
ramentary of St. Leo I. Pope Nicholas I (d. 867), in 
his answer to the Bulgarians, speaks of the fast on the 
eves of Christmas and of the Assumption. The Synod 
of Erfurt (932) connects a fast with evei^ vigil. The 
very fsict that the people were not permitted to eat or 
drink before the services of the vigil (Vespers and 
Matins) were ended, after midnight, explains the ex- 
cesses of which the councils and writers speak. 

The Synod of Seligenstadt (1022) mentions vigils on 
the eves of Christmas, Epiphany, the feasts of the 
Apostles, the Assumption of Mary, St. Laurence, and 
All Saints, besides the fast of two weeks before the 
Nativity of St. John After the eleventh century the 
fa^t. Office, and Mass of the nocturnal vigil were trans- 
ferred to the day before the feast; and even now the 
liturgy of Holy Saturday (vigil of Easter) shows, in all 
its parts, that originally it was not kept on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, but during Eaater Night. The day 
before the feast was henceforth called vigil. A sim- 
ilar celebration before the high feasts existe also in the 
Orthodox (Greek) Church, and is called Tappvx^t or 
dypvTpla. In the Occident only the older feasts have 
vigils; even the feasts of the first class introduced after 
the thirteenth century (Corpus Christi, the Sacred 
Heart) have no vigils, except the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which Pope Leo XIII (30 Nov., 1879) singled 
out for this distinction. The number of vigils in the 
Roman Calendar besides Holy Saturday is seventeen, 
viz., the eves of Christma-s, the Epiphany, the Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost, the Immaculate Conception, the As- 
sumption, the eight feasts of the Apostles, St. John the 
Baptist, St. Laurence, and All Saints. Some dioceses 
ami religious orders have particular vigils, e. g. the Ser- 
vites, on the Saturday next before the feast of the 
Seven Dolours of Our Lady; the Carmelites, on the eve 
of the feEwt of Mount Carmel. In the United States 
only fpur of the^ vigils are fas^ days: the vimls of 
Chdatinaa* I^entecost, the Assu aipll ofluand .411 Sjiints^ 

The vigils of Uhristmas, the Epiphany, and Peht^ 
cost are called rigiliw majores; they have a proper 
Office (semi-double), and the vigil of Christmas, from 
Lauds on, is kept as a double feast. The rest are 
vigUice minoreSy or communes, and have the ferial office. 
On the occasion of the reform of the Breviary, in 1568, 
a homily on the Gospel of the vigil was added, an 
innovation not accepted by the Cistercians. I f a vigjfi 
falls on a Sunday, according to the present rubrics, -it 
is kept on the preceding Saturday; during the Middle 
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in many churches it was joined to the Sunday 
_ lice. If it occurs on a double or a semi-double feast, 
it is limited to a commemoration in the Lauds and 
Mass (a feast of the first class excludes this commem- 
oration), the ninth lesson in the Breviary, and the last 
Gospel in Mass. If it occurs on a day within an ordi- 
nary octave, the Mass is said of the vigil, the Office of 
the octave; if it occurs on a feria majors the vigil is 
omitted in the Breviary and commemorated only in 
the Mass, if the feria lias a proper mass; if not (e. g. in 
Advent), the mass is said of the vipil, the feria is com- 
memorated. In the Ambrosian Liturgy of Milan only 
the vigils of Christmas and Pentecost are kept, at least 
bv a special 
Mass; the 
other vigils 
exist only in 
the Calendar, 
but are not 
kept in the 
litur^. In 
the Mozara- 
bic Rite only 
Christmas 
has a vigil; 
three days 
before Epiph- 
any and four 
days before 
Pentecost a 
fast is ob- 
served ; t h e 

other vigils ^ 

flrp unknown Kvkhham Abbky in iriSO 

are unKnown. (Keconstruction) 

Binterim, Die Dcnkwurdigknten der chnst-katholiacfum 
Kirohe (Mainas, 1829); Scheoo in Ktrchenlerirm, s. v. Vigil: 
Rubncce generates Hrei'iani Romani, tit, 6; Rubnccp qeneralea 
Miaaahs Rom, tit. 3; Pi.eithnbr, Aelleste Geschichte des 
Breviergehets (Kempten, 1887). 

F. (1. Holw’eck. 

Evesham Abbeyi founded by St. Kgwin, thirtl 
Bishop of Worcester, about 701, in Worcestershire, 
England, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. The 
founder’s charter of endowment, dated 714, records 
that a herdsman of the bishop, named Koves, was one 
day favoured with a vision of Our 1,-ady. St. Egwin, 
being informetl, visited the sjiot and there the Mother 
of God appeared to him also, commanding him to erect 
in that place a monastery in her honour for Benedic- 
tine monks. The bishop at once set about the task, 
being liberally assisted m the wu>rk by Ethelred and 
Kenred, successive kings of Mercia, and others. The 
derivation of the name Evesham is accounted for by 
the above legend. It is stated, though contemporary 
charters make the fact doubtful, that St. Egw’in r^ 
signed his sec in order to become first abbot of the new 
foundation, which he ruled until his death in 717. He 
was buried in the abbey church and his slirine, beauti- 
fied by subseiiucnt abbots, became in after years one 
of the richest and most popular in the West of Eng- 
land, and many miracles are recorded as having taken 

E lace there. In 941, after the havoc wrought by the 
>anes, the few remaining monks who had survived 
were ejected and secular canons installed in their 
place. Their possession of the abbey, however, did 
not last long, for in 9fi0 St. Dunstan and St. Ethel- 
woldj then engaged upon their great reform of the 
English monasteries, restored the i3enodictines to their 
own. A second expulsion occurred in 977 and it was 
not until 1014 that the monks effected their final re- 
turn. With the Norman conquest and the consolida- 
tion of the kingdom of England, Evesham grew and 
prospered, and enjoying royal favour became one of 
the most important abbeys of Black Monks in the 
country, so much so, indeed, that the jealousy of the 
bishops of Worcester was aroused. 

As in the case of many other monasteries they 


claimed rights of visitation and diocesan authority 
over the monks. The dispute continued for a long 
time, but eventually the exemption from episcopsd 
jurisdiction, originally obtained by St. Egvnn, was 
confirmed by Rome in 1206. In thus as in other mat- 
ters, the internal history of the abbey, as recorded in 
the '^Evesham Chronicle”, differs only in detail from 
that of any other great Benedictine house of the same 

E eriod. A succession of worthy abbots, seldom 
roken, ^ided its fortunes wisely and religiously 
through tne eight centuries of its existence. The use 
of abbatial pontificalia was obtained in 1160 by Abbot 
Adam from the reigning pope. At the height of its 
prosperity the abbey was one of 
the lar^st and most stately in 
England. It had two dependent 
“ c3ls ” — Penwortham, m Lan- 
cashire^ and Alcester, in Wa^ 
wickshire — besides another in 
Denmark; the abbots were also 
the patrons of seventeen neigh- 
bouring parishes; they had a seat 
in the House of Lorcls; and they 
exercised civil jurisdiction within 
the bounds of the monastic ter- 
ritory. The great abbey church, 
which, besides the magnificent 
shrine of St. Egwin, contained 
fifteen altars, was 
commenced in the 
eleventh century 
by Abbot Walter 
and gradually 
completed by sev- 
eral subsequent 
abbots. It was 
cruciform, with a 
central tower, and 
was nearly 300 feet 
in length. The 
previous campa- 
nile having fallen, 
after being struck 
by lightning, a 
magnificent bell 
tower, still stand- 
ing, wa.s built by 
Abbot (dement 
Lichfield about 
1533. 

Within the ab- 

Gheat I'owKit OF Evkhham Abbey precincts and 

(Actual Condition) under the very 

shadow of its minster, were two parish churches, 
erected by tlie monks for the use of the peojile of the 
town which had grown up around its walls. That of 
St. Lawrence dah^ frp]^ the thirteenth century and 
that of All Saints is of A'Century later. The last of the 
great abbots of Evesham, CUement Lichfield, who 
reigned from 1514 to 1539, added chantries to both of 
these churches. Unwilling to yield to the rapacity of 
Henry VIII, when the suppression of the monasteries 
was threatening, he resigned his abbacy, acting, it is 
said, at Crom well’s suggestion. His unworthy succes- 
sor was Philip Hawford, who siurendered the abbey 
into the king’s hands in the same year, 1539. For 
this service he was rewarded with a pension of £240, 
and afterwards became first Protestant Dean of Wor- 
cester, in which cathedral his tomb may still be seen. 
The revenues of the abl)ey at the time of its suppres- 
sion are given by Dugdalc as £1183. The demolition 
of the buildings commenced almost immediately, and 
the ruins Ijccame, as in the case of so many others, a 
stone quarry for the neighbourhood. Besides the 
two parish churches and tne bell tower, only a gate- 
way, a cloister arch, the almonry, and a few other 
isolated fragments remain intact to show what man- 
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ner of building the once glorious abbey of Evesham 
was. 

Tannbb, NotUia Monaatioa (London, 1704); Dugdalb, 
Monasticon Anglioanum (London, 1817-30); Chronicon AlAxir 
tia de Evesham in HoUa Series, Macray ed. (London, 1863); 
Txndal. History and ArUiquUies of Evesham (Evesham, 1794); 
Mat, Descriptive History of Evesham (Evesham, 1845); Bsne- 
DiCTiNB Nuns of Stanbboox, St. Egwin and his Abbey of Eves- 
ham (London, 1904). 

G. Cyprian Alston. 

Evil, in a large sense, may be described as the sum 
of the opposition, which experience shows to exist in 
the universe, to the desires and needs of indi\ddual8; 
whence arises, among human bein^ at least, the suf- 
fering in which life aboimds. Thus evil, from the 
point of view of human welfare, is what ought not to 
exist. Nevertheless, there is no department of human 
life in which its presence is not felt; and the discrep- 
ancy between what is and what ought to be has 
always called for explanation in the account which 
maniund has sought to give of itself and its surround- 
ings. For this puipose it is necessary (1) to define the 
precise nature of the principle that imparts the char- 
acter of evil to so great a variety of circumstances, and 
(2) to ascertain, as far as may be possible, the source 
from which it arises. 

With regard to the nature of evil, it should be ob- 
served that evil is of three kinds — physical, moral, and 
metaphysical. Physical evil includes all that causes 
harm to man, whether by bodily injury, by thwarting 
his natural desires, or by preventing the full develop- 
ment of his powers, either in the order of nature di- 
rectly, or through the various social conditions under 
which mankind naturally exists. Physical evils di- 
rectly due to nature are sickness, accident, death, etc. 
Poverty, oppression, and some forms of disease are 
instances oi evil arising from imperfect social organi- 
zation. Mental suffering, such as anxiety, disarv 
pointment, and remorse, and the limitation of intelli- 
gence which prevents human beings from attaining to 
the full comprehension of their environment, are con- 
genital forms of evil which vary in character and 
degree according to natural disposition and social 
circumstances. 

By moral evil are understood the deviation of hu- 
man volition from the prescriptions of the moral order 
and the action which results from that deviation. 
Sucli action, when it proceeds solely from ignorance, is 
not to be classed as moral evil, which is properly re- 
stricted to the motions of the will towards ends of 
which the conscience disapproves. The extent of 
moral evil is not limited to tne circumstances of life in 
the natural order, but includes also the sphere of re- 
ligion, by which man’s welfare is affected in the super- 
natural order, and the precepts of w^hich, as depending 
ultimately upon the will of God, are of the strictest 
possible obli^tion (see Sin) . The ol )liga tion to moral 
action in the natural order is, moreover, generally 
Ixjlieved to depend on the motives supplied by reli- 
gion; and it is at least doubtful whether it is possible 
for moral obligation to exist at all apart from a super- 
natural sanction. 

Metaphysical evil is the limitation by one another of 
the various component parts of the natural world. 
Through this mutual limitation natiuul objects are for 
the most part prevented from attaining to their full 
or ideal perfection, whether by the conrtant pressure 
of physical conditions, or by sudden catastrophes. 
Thus, animal and vegetable organisms are variously 
influenced by climate and other natural causes; pred- 
atory animals depend for their existence on the 
destruction of life ; nature is subj ect to storms and con- 
vulsions, and its order depends on a system of per- 
petual decay and renewal due to the interaction of its 
constituent parts. It is evident that metaphysical 
evil does not, like the other two kinds, necessarily 
connote suffering. If animal suffering is excluded, no 
pain of any kind is caused by the inevitable limita- 


tions of nature; and they CB.n only be called evil by 
analogy, and in a sense quite different from that in 
which the term is applied to human experience. 
Clarke, moreover, has aptly remarked (Correspondence 
with Leibniz, letter ii) that the apparent disorder of 
nature is really no disorder, since it is part of a definite 
scheme, and precisely fulfils the intention of the Cre- 
ator; it may therefore ^ counted as a relative per- 
fection rather than an imperfection. It is, in tact, 
only by a transference to irrational objects of the sub- 
jective ideals and aspirations of human intelligence, 
that the “evil of nature^* can be called evil in any 
sense but a merely analogous one. The nature and 
degree of pain in the lower animals is very obscure, 
and in the necessary absence of data it is difficult to say 
whether it should rightly be classed with the merely 
formal evil which belongs to inanimate objects, or 
with the suffering of human beings. The latter view 
was ^nerally held in ancient times, and may perhaps 
be referred to the anthropomorphic tendency of primi- 
tive minds which appears in the doctrine oi metemp- 
sychosis. Thus it has often been supposed that ani- 
mal suffering, together with many of the imperfec- 
tions of inanimate nature, was due to the fall of man, 
with whose welfare, as the chief part of creation, were 
bound up the fortunes of the rest (see Theoph. Anti- 
och., Ad Autolyc., II; cf. Gen. iii, and I Cor. ix). The 
opposite view is taken by St. Thomas (I, Q. xevi, a. 
1,2). Descartes supposed that animals were merely 
machines, without sensation or consciousness; he was 
closely followed by Malebranche and (Cartesians gen- 
erally. Leibnitz grants sensation to animals, but con- 
siders that mere sense-perception, unaccompanied by 
reflexion, cannot cause either pain or pleasure; in any 
case he holds the pain and pleasure of animals to be 
far less acute than those of human beings, and com- 
parable in degree to those resulting from reflex action 
in man (see also Maher, Psychology, Supp't. A., Lon- 
don, 1903). 

It is evident again that all evil is essentially nega- 
tive and not positive; i. e. it consists not in the acqui- 
sition of anything, but in the loss or deprivation of 
something necessary for perfection. Pain, which is 
the test or criterion of physical evil, has indeed a posi- 
tive, though purely subjective existence as a sensation 
or emotion; but its evil quality lies in its disturbing 
effect on the sufferer. In like manner, the perverse 
action of the will, upon which moral evil dejiende, is 
more than a mere negation of right action, implying as 
it does the positive element of choice; but the morally 
evil character of wrong action is constituted not by the 
element of choice, but by its rejection of what right 
reason requires. Thus (Jrigen (In Joh., ii, 7) defines 
evil as <rTipi)ois; the Pseudo-Dionysius (De. Div. 
Nom. iv) as the non-existent; Maimonides (Dux per- 
plex. iii, 10) as “privatio boni alicujus”; Albertus 
Magnus (adopting St. Augustine’s phrase) attributes 
evil to “ali(iua causa defwiens^* (Summa Theol., I, xi, 
4); Schopenhauer^ who held pain to be the positive 
and normal condition of life (pleasure being its partial 
and temporary absence), nevertheless made it depend 
upon the failure of human desire to obtain fulfilment 
— “the wdsh is in itself pain”. Thus it will be seen 
that evil is not a real entity; it is relative. What is 
evil in some relations may be good in others; and 
probably there is no form of existence which is exclu- 
sively evil in all relations. Hence it has been thought 
that evil cannot truly be said to exist at all, and is 
really nothing but a “lesser good.” But this opinion 
seems to leave out of account the reality of human 
experience. Though the same cause may give pain to 
one, and pleasure to another, pain ancl pleasure, as 
sensations or ideas, cannot but be mutually exclusive. 
No one, however, has attempted to deny this very 
obvious fact; and the opinion m question may perhaps 
be understood as merely a paradoxical way of stating 
the relativity of evil. 
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There is practically a general agreement of authori- 
ties as to the nature of evil, some allowance being 
made for varying modes of expression depending on a 
corresponding variety of philosophical presupposi- 
tions. But on the question of the origin of evil there 
has been, and is, a considerable diversity of opinion. 
Tlie problem is strictly a metaphysical one; i. e. it 
cannot be solved by a mere ex^nmental analysis of 
the actual conditions from which evil results. The 
question, which Schopenhauer has called the punc- 
turn pruriens of metaphysics**, is concerned not so 
much with the various detailed manifestations of evil 
in nature, as with the hidden and underlying cause 
which has made these manifestations possible or neces- 
sary; and it is at once evident that enquiry in a region 
so obscure must be attended with great difficulty, and 
that the conclusions reached must, for the most part, 
be of a provisional and tentative character. No sys- 
tem of philosophy has ever succeeded in escaping from 
the obscurity in which the subject is involved; but it 
is not too much to say that the Christian solution 
offers, on the whole, fewer difficulties, and approaches 
more nearly to completeness than any other. The 
question may be stated thus. Admittinjj that evil 
consists in a certain relation ot man to his environ- 
ment, or that it arises in the relation of the component 
parts of the totality of existence to one another, how 
comes it that though all are alike the results of a uni- 
versal cosmic process, this universal agency is pe^ctu- 
ally at war with itself, contradicting and thwarting its 
own efforts in the mutual hostility of its progeny? 
Further, admitting that metaphysical evil in itself 
may be merely nature’s method, involving nothing 
more than a continual redistribution of the material 
elements of the universe, human suffering and wrong- 
doing still stand out as essentially opposed to the 
general scheme of natural development, and are 
scarcely to be reconciled in thought with any concep- 
tion of unity or harmony in nature. To what, then, is 
the evil of human life, physical and moral, to be at- 
tributed as its cause? But when the universe is con- 
sidered as the work of an all-l>enevolent and all-power- 
ful Creator, a fresh clement is added to the problem. 
If Cod is all-l)enevolent, why did He ca\ise or permit 
suffering? If He is all-powerful, He can be under no 
necessity of creating or permitting it; and on the other 
hand, if He is under any such necessity, He cannot be 
all-powerful. Again, if Cod is absolutely good, and 
also omnipotent, how can He permit the existence of 
moral evil? We have to enquire^ that is to say, how 
evil has come to exist, and what is its special relation 
to the C’reator of the universe. 

The solution of the problem has been attempted by 
three different methods. 

I. It has been contended that existence is funda- 
mentally evil ; that evil is the active principle of the 
universe, and good no more than an illusion, the pur- 
suit of which serves to induce the human race to per- 
petuate its own existence (see Pessimism). Thui is 
the fundamental tenet of Buddhism (q. v.), which re- 
gards happiness as unattainable, and holds that there 
IS no way of escaping from misery but by ceasing to 
exist otherwise than in the impersonal state of Nir- 
vana. The origin of suffering, according to Buddha, 
is “ the thirst for being ’ *. This was also, among Greek 
philosophers, the view of Hegesias the Cyrenaic (called 
ircicrieduaros, the counsellor of death), who held life 
to be valueless, and pleasure, the only good, to he un- 
attainable. But the Creek temper was naturally dis- 
inclined to a pessimistic view of nature and life ; and 
while popular mythology embodied the darker aspects 
of existence in such conceptions as those of Fate, the 
avenging Furies, and the envy {<p06pos) of the gods, 
Greek thinkers, as a rule, held that evil is not univer- 
sally supreme, but can be avoided or overcome by the 
wise and virtuous. 

Pessimism, as a metaphysical system, is the product 


of modem times. Its chief representatives are Schop- 
enhauer and von Hartmann, both of whom hold the 
actual universe to be fundamentally evil, and happi- 
ness in it to be impossible. The origin of the phe- 
nomenal universe is attributed by Schopenhauer to a 
transcendental Will, which he identifies with pure 
being; and by Hartmann to the Unconscious, which 
includes both the Will and the Idea (Vorstellung) of 
Schopenhauer. According to both Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, suffering has come into existence with 
self-consciousness, from which it is inseparable. 

II. Evil has been attributed to one of two mutually 
opposed principles, to which respectively the mingled 
good and evil of the world are due. The relation be- 
tween the two is variously represented, and ranges 
from the co-ordination imagined by Zoroastrianism to 
the mere relative independence of the created will as 
held by Christian theology. Zoroaster attributed 
good and evil respectively to two mutually hostile 
principles or 4px«t) called Ormuzd (Ahura 

Mazda) and Ahriman (Angra Mainyu). Each was in- 
dependent of the other ; but eventually the good were 
to l)e victorious with Ormuzd, and Anriman and his 
evil followers were to be expelled from the world. 
This mythological dualism passed to the sect of the 
Manichees, whose founder. Manes, added a third, but 
subordinate principle, emanating from the source of 
gof)d (and perhaps corresponding, in some degr^, to 
the Mithras of Zoroastrianism), in the “living spirit”, 
by whom was formed the present material w'orld of 
mingled good and evil. Manes held that matter was 
essentially evil, and therefore could not be in direct 
contact with God. He probably derived the notion 
from the Gnostic sects, which, though they differed 
on many points from one another, were generally 
agreed in following the opinions of Philo, and the neo- 
Platonist Plotinus, as to the evil of matter. They 
held the world to have been formed by an emanation, 
the Demiurge, as a kind of intermediary between Goa 
and impure matter. Bardesanes, however, and his 
followers regarded evil as resulting from the misuse of 
created free will. 

The notion that evil is necessarily inherent in mat- 
ter, independent of the Divine author of good, and in 
some sense opposed to Him, is common to the above 
theosophical systems, to many of the purely rational 
conceptions of Greek philosophy, and to much that 
has been advanced on this subject in later times. In 
the Pythagorean idea of a numerical harmony as the 
constitutive principle of the world, §ood is repre- 
sented by unity and evil by multiplicity (Philolaus. 
Fragm.). Heraclitus set the “strife”, which he hela 
to & the essential condition of life, oyer against the 
action of the immanent deity. “ Cod is the author of 
all that is right and good and just; but men have 
sometimes chosen good and sometimes evil” (Fragm. 
61). Empedocles, again, attributed evil to the princi- 
ple of hate (peiKos)y inherent together with its oppo- 
site, love (^IXm), in the universe. Plato held God to 
be “free from blame” (dwalnos) for the evil of the 
world ; its cause was partly the necessary imperfection 
of material and created existence, and partly the ac- 
tion of the human will (Timseus, xlii; cf. Phajdo, lx). 
With Aristotle, evil is a necessary aspect of the con- 
stant changes of matter, and has in itself no real exist- 
ence (Metaph., ix, 9). The Stoics conceived evil in a 
somewhat similar manner, as due to necessity; the 
immanent Divine power harmonizes the evil and good 
in a changing world. Moral evil proceeds from the 
folly of mankind, not from the Divine will, and is over- 
ruled by it to a ^od end. In the hymn of Cleantbes 
to Zeus (Stob. Eel., I, p. .30) may be perceived an ap- 
proach to the doctrine of Leibniz, as to the nature of 
evil and the goodness of the world. “ Nothing is done 
without thee in earth or sea or sky, save what evil men 
commit by their own folly; so thou hast fitted to- 
gether all evil and good in one, that there might be one 
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reasonable and everlasting scheme of all things.” In 
the mystical system of Eckliart (d. 1329), evu, sin in- 
cluded, has its place in the evolutionary scheme by 
which all proceeds from and returns to God, and con- 
tributes, both in the moral order and in the physical, 
to the accomplishment of the Divine purpose. Eck- 
hart’s monistic or pantheistic tendencies seem to have 
obscured for him many of the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, as has been the case with those by whom the 
same tendencies have since been carried to an extreme 
conclusion. 

Christian philosophy has, like the Hebrew, uni- 
formly attributed moral and physical evil to the action 
of created free will. Man has nimself broi^ht about 
the evil from which he suffers by transgressing the law 
of God, on obedience to which his happiness depended. 
Evil is in created things under the aspect of mutabil- 
ity, and possibility of defect, not as existing per se: and 
the errors of mankind, mistaking the true conditions 
of its own well-being, have been the cause of moral and 
physical evil (Dion. Areop., De Div. Nom., iv, 31; St. 
Aiig., De Civ. Dei, xii). The evil from which man 
suffers is, however, the condition of good, for the sake 
of which it is permitted. Thus, “ God judged it better 
to bring good out of evil than to suffer no evil to ex- 
ist ” (St. Aug., Enchirid., xxvii). Evil contributes 
to the perfection of the universe, as shadows to the 
perfection of a picture, or harmony to that of music 
(De Civ. Dei, xi) . Again, the excellence of God^s works 
in nature is insisted on as evidence of the Divine wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, by which no evil can lie 
directly caused. (Ilreg. Nyss., De. opif. horn.) Thus 
Boethius asks (De Consol. Phil., I, iv) Who can be 
the author of good, if God is the author of evil? As 
darkness is nouxing but the absence of light, and is not 
produced by creation, so evil is merely the defect of 
goodness. (St. Aug., In Gen. ad lit.) St. Basil 
(Hexapm., Horn, ii) points out the educative purposes 
served by evil ; and 8t. Augustine, holding evil to be 
permitted for the punishment of the wicked and the 
trial of the good, snows that it has, under this aspect, 
the nature of good, and is pleasing to God, not because 
of what it is, but because of where it is ; i. e. as the 
penal and iust consequence of sin (De Civ. Dei, XI, xii, 
De Vera Relig. xliv). Lactantius uses similar argu- 
ments to oppose the dilemma, as to the omnipotence 
and goodness of God, which he puts into the mouth of 
Epicurus (De Ira Dei, xiii). St. Anselm (Monolo- 
gium) connects evil with the partial manifestation of 
good by creation; its fullness being in God alone. 

The features which stand out in the earlier (Tiristian 
explanation of evil, as compared with non-Christian 
dualistic theories are thus (1) the definite attribution 
to God of absolute omnipotence and ^odness, not- 
withstanding His permission of the existence of evil; 
(2) the assignment of a moral and retributive cause 
for suffering in the sin of mankind; and (3) the un- 
hesitating assertion of the beneficence of God^s pur- 
pose in permitting evil, together with the full admis- 
sion that He could, had He so chosen, have prevented 
it (De Civ. Dei, xiv). How God’s permission of the 
evil which He foreknew and could have prevented is to 
be reconciled with His goodness, is not fully considered ; 
8t. Augustine states the question in forcible terms, 
but is content by way of answer to follow 8t. Paul, in 
his reference to the unsearchableness of the Divine 
judgments ((^ontra Julianum, 1, 48). 

The same general lines have been followed by most 
of the modern attempts to account in terms of Theism 
for the existence of evil. Descartes and Malebranche 
held that the world is the best possible for the purpose 
for which it was created, i. e. for the manifestation of 
the attributes of God. If it had l^en more perfect in 
detail, it would have been less fitted as a whole for the 
attainment of this object. The relation of evil to the 
will of a perfectly benevolent Creator was elaborately 
treated by Leibniz, in answer to Bayle, who had in- 


sisted on the arguments derived from the existence of 
eyil against that of a good and omnipotent God. Leib- 
nitz founded his views mainly on those of St. Augus- 
tine and 8t. Thomas, and deduced from them his 
theory of Optimism (q. v.). According to it, the uni- 
verse is the best possible; but metaphysical evil, or 
imperfection, is necessarily involved in its constitu- 
tion, since it must be finite, and could not have been 
endowed with the infinite perfection which belongs to 
God alone. Moral and physical evil are due to the fall 
of man, but all evil is overruled by God to a good pur- 
pose. Moreover, the world with which we are ac- 
quainted is only a very small factor in the whole of 
creation, and it may l>e supposed that the evil it con- 
tains is necessary for the existence of other regions un- 
known to us. Voltaire, in ^‘Candide”, undertook to 
throw ridicule upon the idea of the “ best possible 
world”; and it must be admitted that the theory is 
open to grave objections. On the one hand, it is 
scarcely consistent with belief in the Divine omnipo- 
tence; and on the other, it fails to account for the per- 
mission (or indirect authorship) of evil by a good God, 
to which Bayle had specially taken exception. We 
cannot know that this world is the best possible; and if 
it were, why, since it must include so much that is evil, 
should a perfectly good God have created it? It may 
be urged, moreover, that there can be no degree of 
finite goodness which is not susceptible of increase by 
omnipotence, without ceasing to fall short of infinite 
perfection. 

Leibniz has been more or less closely followed by 
many who liave since treated the subject from the 
Christian point of view. These have, for the most 
part, emphasized the evidence in creation of the wisdom 
and goodness of its Author, after the manner of the 
Book of Job, and have been content to leave undiscov- 
ered the reason for the creation, by Him, of a universe 
in wiiich evil is unavoidable. Such was the view of 
King (Essay on the Origin of Evil, London, 1732), who 
insisted strongly on the doctrine of the best possible 
world; of Cudworth, who held that evil, though in- 
separable from the nature of imperfect beings, is 
largely a matter of men’s own fancy and opinions, 
rather than of the reality of tilings, and therefore not 
to be made the ground of accusation against Divine 
Providence. Derham (Physico-Theology, London, 
1712) took occasion from an examination of the excel- 
lence of creation to commend an attitude of humility 
and trust towards the Creator of *Hhis ele^nt, this 
well-contrived, well-formed world, in which we find 
everything necessary for the sustentation, use and 
leasure both of man and every other creature here 
elow; as well as some whips, some rods, to scourge us 
for our sins’ ’ . Priestley held a doctrine of absolute De- 
terminism, and consequently attributed evil solely to 
the Divine will; which, however, he justified by the 
good ends which evil is providentially made to sub- 
serve (Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, Birming- 
ham, 1782). Clarke, again, called special attention to 
the evidence of method and design, which bear witness 
to the benevolence of the Creator, in the midst of 
apparent moral and physical disorder. Rosmini, 
closely following Malebranche, points out that the 
question of the possibility of a oetter world than this 
has really no meaning; any world created by God must 
be the best possible in relation to its special purpose, 
apart from which neither goodness nor badness can be 
predicated of it. Mamiam also supposed evil to be in- 
separable from the finite, but that it tended to disap- 
pear £is the finite approached its final union with the 
infinite. 

III. The third way of conceiving the place of evil in 
the general scheme of existence is that of those systems 
of Monism, by which evil is viewed as merely a mode 
in which certain aspects or moments of the develop- 
ment of nature are apprehended by human con^ious- 
ness. In this view there is no distinctive principle to 
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which evil can be assigned, and its origin is one with 
that of ^ture as a whole. These systems reject the 
specific idea of creation; and the idea of God is either 
n^orously excluded, or identified with an impersonal 
pnnciple, immanent in the universe, or conceived as a 
mere abstraction from the methods of nature; which, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of Materialism or 
from that of Idealism, is the one ultimate reality. The 
problem of the origin of evil is thus merged in that of 
the origin of being. Moral evil, in particular, arises 
from error, and is to be gradually eliminated, or at 
least minimized, by improved knowledge of the condi- 
tions of human welfare (Meliorism) Of this kind, on 
the whole, were the doctrines of the Ionic Hylozoists, 
whose fundamental notion was the essential unity of 
matter and life; and on the other hand, also, that of 
the Eleatics, who found the origin of all things in al> 
stract being. The Atomists, Leucippus and Democri- 
tus, held what may be called a doctrine of material- 
istic Monism. This doctrine, however, found its first 
complete expression in the philosophy of Epicurus, 
which explicitly rejected the notion of any external 
influence upon nature, whether of ‘^fate^’, or of Divine 

g ower. According to the Epicurean Lucretius (De 
Lerum Natura, II, line 180) the existence of evil was 
fatal to the supposition of the creation of the world 
by God: 

Ncquaquam nobis divinitus esse creatam 
Naturam mundi, quie tunta est praedita culpa. 
Giordano Bruno made God the immanent cause of all 
things, acting by an intcriml necessity, and pnxlucing 
the relations considered evil by mankind. Hobbes re- 
garded God as merely a corporeal first cause; and ap- 
plying his theory of civil government to the universe, 
defended the existence of evil by simple assertion of 
the absolute power to which it is due — a theory which 
is little else than a statement of materialistic Deter- 
minism in terms of social relations. Spinoza united 
matter and spirit in the notion of a single sulislance, 
to which he attributed both thought and extension; 
error and imp(;rfection were the necessary conse- 
quence of the order of the universe. The Hegelian 
Monism, which reproduces many of the ideas of Eck- 
hart, and is adopted in its main features by many dif- 
ferent systems of recent origin, gives to evil a place in 
the unfolding of the Idea, in wliich both tlie origin and 
the inner reality of the universe are to be foumT. Evil 
is the temporary discord between wdiat is an<l what 
ought to be. lluxley was content to believe that the 
ultimate cau.ses of things are at present unknowai, and 
may be unknowable. Evil is to bo known and com- 
bated in the concrete and in detail; but the Agnosti- 
cism professed, and named, by Huxley refuses to en- 
tertain any question as to transcendental causes, and 
confines itself to experimental facts. Haeckel ad- 
vances a dogmatic materialism, in which substance 
(i. e. matter and force) appears as the eternal and in- 
finite basis of all things. Professor Mctclmikoff, on 
similar principles, places the cause of evil in the “ dis- 
harmonies” which prevail in nature, and which he 
thinks may perhaps be ultimately removed, for the 
human race at least, together with the pessimistic 
temper arising from them, by the progre.ss of science. 
Bourdeau has asserted in express terms the futility of 
seeking a transcendental or supernatural origin for 
evil, and the necessity of confining the view to natural, 
accessible, and determinable causes (Revue Philoso^ 
phioue, I, 1900). 

The recently constructed system, or method, called 
Pragmatisni, has this much in common with Pes.si- 
mism, that it regards evil as an actually unavoidable 
part of that human experience which is in point of 
fact identical with truth and reality. The world is 
what we make it; evil tends to diminish with the 
growth of experience, and may finally vanish; though, 
on the other hand, there always remain an irre- 
ducible minimum of evil. The origin of evil is, like 


the origin of all thin^, inexplicable; it cannot be fitted 
into any theory of the d^gn of the universe, simply 
because no such theory is possible. “We cannot by 
any possibility comprehend the character of a cosmic 
mincf whose purposes are fully revealed by the strange 
mixture of goods and evils that we find in this actual 
world's particulars — the mere word desigUy by itself, 
has no consequences and explains nothing. ” (James, 
Pragmatism, London, 1907. Cf. Schiller, Humanism, 
London, 1907.) Nietzsche holds evil to be purely 
relative, and in its moral aspect at least, a transitory 
and non-fundamental concept. With him, mankind 
in its present state, is “ the animal not yet properly 
adapted to his environment". In this mode of 
thought the individual necessarily counts for compara- 
tively little, as being merely a transient manifestation 
of the cosmic force; and the social aspects of humanity 
are those under which its pains and shortcomings are 
mostly considered, with a view to their amelioration. 
Hence, the various forms of Socialism; the idea con- 
ceived by Nietzsche of a totally new, though as yet un- 
defined, form of social morality, and of the constitu- 
tion and mutual relations of classes; and the so-called 
ethical and scientific religions inculcating morality as 
tending to the general good . The first example of such 
religions was that of Auguste Comte, who upon the 
materialistic basis of Positivism, founded the “ religion 
of humanity", and professed to substitute an enthu- 
siasm for humanity as the motive of right action, for 
the motives of supernatural religion. 

In the light of Catholic doctrine, any theory that 
may be hdd concerning evil must include certain 
points bearing on the question that have been authori- 
tatively defined. These points are (1) the omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and absolute goodness of the Cre- 
ator; (2) the freedom of the will ; and (d) that suffer- 
ing is the penal consequence of wilful dLst)bedience to 
the law of (iod . A complete account may be gathered 
from the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, by whom 
the principles of St. Augustine are systematized, and 
to some extent supplemented. Evil, according to St. 
Thomas, is a privation, or the absence of some gt^od 
which belongs properly to the nature of the creature. 
(I, Q. xiv, a. 10; Q. xlix, a. 3; (bntra Gentiles, III, 
ix, x). There is therefore no “suramum malum", 
or positive source of evil, corresponding to the "sum- 
mum bonum ", wdiich is God (I, Q. xlix, a. 3; C. (L, 
111, 15; De Malo, 1, 1) ; evil being not "ens realc " but 
only “ens rationis" — i. e. it exists not as an objective 
fact, but as a subjective conception ; things are e\\\ not 
in themselves, but by reason of their relation to other 
things, or persons. All realities {entm) are in them- 
selves good; they produce bad results only incident- 
ally; and consequently the ultimate cause of evil is 
fundamentally good, as well as the objects in which 
evil is found (I, Q. xlix; cf. I, Q. v, 3; De Mal(», 1, 
3). Thus the Manich£ean dualism has no foundation 
in reason. 

Evil Ls threefold, viz., malum naturce (metaphysical 
evil), culp€e (moral), and pcencc (physical, the retribu- 
tive consequence of malum culpw) (I, Q. xlviii, a. 5, 6; 
Q. Ixiii, a. 9; De Malo, 1,4). Its existence subserves 
the perfection of the whole; the universe would be 
less ^rfect if it contained no evil. Thus fire could not 
exist without the corruption of what it consumes ; the 
lion must slay the ass in order to live; and if there 
were no wrongdoing, there would be no sphere for 
patience and justice (I, Q. xlviii, a. 2). God is said 
(as in Is., xlv) to be the author of evil in the sense that 
the corruption of material objects in nature is orilained 
by Ilim, as a means for carrying out the design of the 
universe ; and on the other hand, the evil which exists 
as the consequence of the breach of Divine laws is in 
the same sense due to Divine appointment ; the uni- 
verse would be less perfect if its laws could l>e broken 
with impunity. Thus evil, in one aspect, i. e. as 
counter-balancing the deordination of sin, has the na- 
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ture of good (II, Q. ii, a. 19). But the evil of sin 
(cuipce), though ^rmitted by God, is in no wnse due 
to Him (I, Q. xlix, a. 2) ; its cause is the abuse of free 
will by angels and men (I-II, Q. Ixxiii, a. 6; II-II. 
Q. X, a. 2; I-II, Q. ix, a. 3). It should be observed 
that the universal perfection to which evil in some 
form is necessary, is the perfection of this universe, not 
of any universe: metaphysical evil, that is to say, and 
indirectly, moral evil as well, is included in the design 
of the universe which is partially known to us ; but 
wc cannot say without denying the Divine omnipo- 
tence, that another equally perfect universe could not 
be created in which evil would have no place. 

St. Thomas also provides explanations of what are 
now generallv considered to be the two main difficul- 
ties of the subject, viz., the Divine permission of fore- 
seen moral evil, and the question finally arising thence, 
why God chose to create any thine at all. First, it is 
asked why God, foreseeing that His creatures would 
use the gift of free will for their own injury, did not 
either abstain from creating them, or m some way 
safeguard their free will from misuse, or else deny 
them the gift altogether? St. Thomas replies (C. G., 
II, xxviii) that God cannot change His mind, since 
the Divine will is free from the defect of weakness or 
mutability. Such mutability would, it should be re- 
marked, be a defect in the Divine nature (and there- 
fore impossible), because if God^s purpose were made 
dependent on the foreseen free act of any creature, 
God would thereby sacrifice His own freedom, and 
would submit Himself to His creatures, thus abdicating 
His essential supremacy — a thing which is, of course, 
utterlv inconceivable. Secondly, to the question why 
God should have chosen to create, wdicn creation was 
in no way needful for His own perfection, St. Thomas 
answ'ers that (iod^s object in creating is Himself; He 
creates in order to manifest II is own goodness, pow'er, 
and w’isdom, and is pleased with that reflection or simil- 
itude of Himself in which the goodness of creation 
consists. God’s pleasure is the one supremely perfect 
motive for action, alike in God Himself and in His 
creatures; not because of any need, or inherent neces- 
sity, in the Divine nature {C, G., I, xxviii; II, xxiii), 
but because God is the source, centre, and object, of 
all existence. (1 , Q. Ixv, a. 2; cf, Prov., 20, and Cone. 
Vat., can. i, v; ('onst. Dogm., 1.) This is accordingly 
the sufficient reason for the existence of the universe, 
and even for the suffering which moral evil has int^ 
duced inti) it. God has not made the world primarily 
for man’s good, but for His own pleasure ; good for man 
lies in conforming himself to the supreme purpose of 
creation, and evil in departing from it ((,\ G., Ill, xvii, 
cxliv). It may further be understood from St. Thomas, 
that in the diversity of metaphysical evil, in which the 
perfection of the universe as a whole is embodied, God 
may see a certain similitude of His own threefold 
unity (cf. I, Q. xii); and again, that by permitting 
moral evil to exist He has provided a sphere for the 
manifestation of one aspect of His essential justice 
(cf. I, Q. Ixv, a. 2; and 1 , Q. xxi, a. 1, 3). 

It is obviously impossible to suggest a reason why 
this universe in particular should have been created 
rather than another; since we are necessarily incapa- 
ble of forming an idea of any other universe than this. 
Similarly, we are unable to imagine why God chose to 
manifest Himself by the way of creation, instead of, or 
in addition to, the other ways, whatever they may be, 
by which He has, or may have, attained the same end. 
Wo reach here the utmost limit of speculation; and 
our inability to conceive the ultimate reason for crea- 
tion (as distinct from its direct motive) is paralleled, at 
a much earlier stage of the enquiry, by the inability of 
the non-creationist schools of thought to assign any 
ultimate cause for the existence of the order of nature. 
It will be observed that St. Thomas’s account of evil is 
a true Theodicy, taking into consideration as it does 
every factor of the problem, and leaving unsolved only 


the mystery of creation, before w’hich all schools of 
thought are equally helpless. It is as impossible to 
know, in the fullest sense, why this world was made as 
to know how it was made; but 8t. Thomas has at least 
shown that the acts of the Creator admit of complete 
logical justification, notwithstanding the mystery in 
which, for human intelligence, they can never wholly 
cease to be involved. On Catholic principles, the 
amelioration of moral evil and its consequent suffering 
can only take place by means of individual reforma- 
tion, and not so much through increase of knowledge as 
through stimulation or re-direction of the will. But 
since all methods of social improvement that have any 
value must necessarily represent a nearer approach to 
conformity with Divine laws, they are welcomed and 
furthered by the Church, as tending, at least indi- 
rectly, to accomplish the purpose for which she exists 
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(TiOndon, 1901); Caro, Le Pessimisme au XIX^ siMe (Pans, 
1878); Wen LEY, Aspects of Pessimism (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1894); Huxley, Essays and Lectures (London, 1902); 
Haeckkl, Riddle of the Universe, tr. (Lornlon, 1904), Metchni- 
KOFF, 7'he Nature of Man, and Prolongation of Life, tr. (London, 
1904 and 1908); Cahus, The Helmm of Science (Chicago, 
1899); Nietzbche, Beyond Good ana Evil, tr. (London, 1907); 
Mamianx, Confcssioni di un Metafiaico (Turin, 1865); Re- 
NouviER, Nouvelle Monadologie (Pans, 1907). 

Catholic writers, besides those already referred to: Migne in 
Encycl. TheoL, XXXV, s. v. mol (Paris, 1851); Rosmini, 
Theodicy, tr (London, 1886); Billot, Dr Deo Trino et Uno 
(Rome, 1900); Heinstadler, Elem Phil. Schol. (Frediurn, 
i901); Mercier, Cours de Philosophic (Louvain, 1905), II, K. 
F. Clarke, The eristence of God; a Dialogue (I^ondon, 1887); 
Boeddbr, Natural Theology, tr (New York, 1901); J. Rickaby, 
Moral Phil. (London, 1903), chap. 6; Idem, Evil and Necessity 
in Mmth (London, Nov., 1898); Smith, Thc Problem of Evil 
(London, 1906). 

A. B. Sharpe. 

EvodiuSy first Bishop of Antioch after St. Peter. 
Eusebius mentions him thus in his “ History ” : “ And 
Evodius having been established the first [bishop] of 
the Antiochians, Ignatius flourished at this time” 
(HI, 22). The time referred to is that of Clement of 
Rome and Trajan, of whom Eusebius has just spoken. 
Harnack has shown (after discarding an earlier theory 
of his own) that Eusebius possessed a list of the 
bishops of Antioch which did not give their dates, and 
that he was obliged to synchronize them roughly with 
the popes. It seems certain that he took thc three 
episcopal lists of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch from 
the ^^Chronogr^hy” which Julius Africanus pub- 
lished in 221. The “Chronicle of Eusebius” is lost; 
but in Jerome’s translation of it we find in three suc- 
cessive years the three entries (1) that Peter, having 
foundetl the Church of Antioch, is sent to Rome, where 
he perseveres as bishop for 25 years; (2) that Mark, 
the interpreter of Peter, preaches Christ in Egypt and 
Alexandria; and (3) that Evodius is ordained first 
Bishop of Antioch. This last year is given as Claudius 
III by the Codex Freherianus, but by thc fifth-century 
Bodleian Codex (not used in Schoene’s edition) and 
thc rest as Claudius IV (a. d. 44). The Armenian 
translation has Claudius II. We have no mention of 
Evodius earlier than that by Africanus | but the latl er 
is confirmed by his contemporary, Ongen, who calls 
Ignatius the second bishop after Peter (Horn. IV, in 
Luc., Ill, 938A). It is curious that the ordination of 
Evodius should not have been given in the “ Chronog- 
raphy" in the same year as the founding of thc Anti- 
ocnian Church by Peter, and Hort supposed that the 
three entries must have belonged to a single year in 
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Eusebius. But the evidence is not in favour of this 
simplification. The year of the accession of Ignatius, 
that is of the death of Evodius, was unknown to Euse- 
bius, for he merely places it in the “Chronicle** to- 

E jther with the death of Peter and the acce^ion of 
inus at Rome (Nero 14--h8), while in the “History** 
he mentions it at the begicining of Trajan*s reign. 

The fame of Ignatius nas ^ax'secl later writers, such 
as Athanasius and Chrysostom, to speak of him as 
though he were the immediate successor of the Apos- 
tles. Jerome (De viris ill , 16) and Socrates (H. E., 
VI, 8) call him the “ third *' bishop after St. Peter; but 
this is only because they illo^cally include Peter 
among his own successors. Theodoret and Pseudo- 
Ignatius represent Ignatius as consecrated by Peter. 
Tne difficulty which thus arose about Evodius was 
solved in the Apostolical Constitutions by stating that 
Evodius was ordained by Peter and Ignatius W Paul. 
The Byzantine chronographer, John Malalas (X, 252), 
relates that as Peter went to Rome, and passed 
through the great city of Antioch, it happened that 
Evodus (sic), the bishop and patnarcli, died, and 
Ignatius succeeded him; he attributes to Evodius the 
invention of the name Christian. Salmon does not 
seem to be justified in supposing that Malalas ascribes 
any of this information to Theophilus, the second- 
century Bishop of Antioch. We may be sure that 
Evodius is an historical personage, and really the pred- 
ecessor of St. Ignatius. But the dates of his ordina- 
tion and death are quite uncertain. No early witness 
c^es him a martyr. 

The Greeks commemorate together “Evodus** and 
Onesiphorus (II Tim., i, 16) as of the seventy disciples 
and as martyrs on 29 April, and also on 7 Sept. Eyo- 
dius was unknown to the earlier Western martyrologies 
the Hieronymian. and those of Bede and Florus; but 
Ado introduced him into the so-called “ Martyrologium 
Romanum parvum*’ (which he forged not long before 
860) and into his own work, on 6 May. His source 
was Pseudo-Ignatius, whom he quotes in the “ Liliel- 
lus de fest. Apost.* , prefixed to the martyrology 
proper. From nim the notice came to Usuard and the 
rest, and to the present Roman Martyrology. 

Acta SS., 6 May; Salmon in Diet. Chmst. Biog., s. v.; Har- 
NACK, Gesch. der Altchr, Ldt., I, 781, II, 8. v. Chronol. part I, 
esp. 116-122; Quentin, Les Martyrologw hiHlonques U908). 
Nicephorus Caluoti (II, 3), attributes writings to Evodiuh, 
of which one was called The Light; in it was stated that 
three years elapsed from the Baptism of Christ until His Pas- 
sion, and seven years more until the stoning of Stephen. A Ser- 
mon is attributed to him in a Coptic papyrus published by 
Rossi in Memorie della R. Acad, ddle Scierne dx Torino, Scries 
II, XLII, 1892). See IIarnack, I, loc. cit. 

John Chapman. 

Evolution. — This subject will here receive a two- 
fold treatment, as follows: A. The Theory Broadly 
Considered, and the Catholic Attitude in its Regard; 
B. Its History and Scientific Foundations. 

A. Attitude of Catholics towards the Theory. 
— One of the most important Questions for every edu- 
cated Catholic of to-day is: What is to be thought of 
the theory of evolution? Is it to be rejected as un- 
founded and inimical to Christianity, or is it to be ac- 
cepted as an established theo^ altogether compatible 
with the principles of a Christian conception of the 
universe? We must carefully distinguish ^tween 
the different meanings of the words theory of evolution 
in order to give a clear and correct answer to this 
question. We must distinguish (1) between the the- 
ory of evolution as a scientific hypothesis and as a 
philosophical speculation; (2) between the theory of 
evolution as based on theistic principles and as based 
on a materialistic and atheistic foundation; (3) be- 
tween the theory of evolution and Darwinism; (4) 
between the theory of evolution as applied to the veg- 
etable and animal kingdoms and as applied to man. 

(1) As a scientific hypothesis, the theory of evolu- 
tion seeks to determine the historical succession of the 


various species of plants and of animals on our earth ; 
and, with the aid of palaeontology and other sciences, 
such as comparative morphology, embryology, and 
bionomy, to show how in the course of the different 
geological epochs they gradually evolve from their 
beginnings by purely natural causes of spiecific devel- 
opment. The theory of evolution, then, as a scientific 
hypothesis, does not consider the present species of 
plants and of animals as forms diroctly created by 
God, but as the final result of an evolution from other 
species existing in former geological periods. Hence it 
is called “the theory of evolution’*, or “the theory of 
descent**, since it implies the descent of the present 
from extinct species. This theory is opposed to the 
theory of constancy, which assumes the immutability 
of organic species. The scientific theory of e vol ution , 
therefore, does not concern itself with the origin of life. 
It merely inquires into the genetic relations of syste- 
matic species, genera, and families, and endeavours to 
arrange them according to natur^ series of descent 
(genetic trees). 

How far is the theory of evolution based on ob- 
served facts? It is understood to be still only an 
hypothesis. The formation of new species is directly 
observed in but a few cases, and only with reference to 
such forms as are closely rela^ to each other; for 
instance, the systematic species of the plant-^nus 
(Enothera, and of the beetle^genus Dinarda. It is, 
however, not difficult to furnish an indirect proof of 
great probability for the genetic relation of many sys- 
tematic species to each other and to fossil forms, as in 
the genetic development of the horse (Equidaj), of am- 
monites, and of many insects, especially of those that 
dwell as “guests** with ants and termites, and have 
adapted themselves in many ways to their hosts. 
Upon comparing the scientific proofs for the probabil- 
ity of the theory of evolution, we find that they grow 
the more numerous and weighty, the smaller the circle 
of forms under consideration, but become weaker and 
weaker, if we include a greater number of forms, such 
as are comprised in a class or in a sub-kingdom. There 
is, in fact, no evidence whatever for the common ge- 
netic descent of all plants and animals from a single 

C rimitive organism. Hence the greater number of 
otanists and zoologists regard a polygenetic (poly- 
phyletic) evolution as much more acceptable than a 
monogenetic (monophyletic). At present, however, 
it is impossible to decide how many independent 
genetic series must be assumed in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. This is the gist of the theory of 
evolution as a scientific hypothesis. It is in perfect 
agreement with the Christian conception of the uni- 
verse ; for Scripture does not tell us in what form the 
present species of plants and of animals were originally 
created by God. As early as 1877 Knabenbauer 
stated “that there is no objection, so far as faith is 
concerned, to assuming the descent of all plant and 
animal species from a few types** (Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach, XIII, p. 72). 

Passing now to the theory of evolution as a philo- 
sophical speculation, the history of the plant and ani- 
mal kingdoms upon our globe is but a small part of the 
history of the entire earth. Similarly, the geological 
development of our earth constitutes but a small part 
of the history of the solar system and of the universe. 
The theory of evolution as a philosophical conception 
considers the entire history of the cosmos as an har- 
monious development, brought about by natural laws. 
This conception is in agreement with the Christian 
view of the universe. God is the Creator of heaven 
and ^rth. If God produced the universe by a single 
creative act of His will, then its natural development 
by laws implanted in it by the Creator is to the^reater 
glory of His Divine power and wisdom. St. Thomas 
says: “ The potency of a cause is the greater, the more 
remote the effects to which it extends” (Summa c. 
Gent., Ill, c. Ixxvii) ; andSuares: ** God does not inter- 
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fere directly with the natural order, where secondary 
causes suffice to produce the intended effect ** (De opere 
sex dierum, II, c. x, n. 13). In the light of this prin- 
ciple of the Chmtian interpretation of nature, the his- 
tory of the animal and yeptable kingdoms on our 
planet is, as it were, a versicle in a volume of a million 
pages in which the natural development of the cosmos 
is described, and upon whose title-page is written: In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth.’* 

(2) The theory of evolution just stated rests on a 
theistic foundation. In contradistinction to this is 
another theory resting on a materialistic and atheistic 
basis, the first principle of which is the denial of a per- 
sonal Creator. This atheistic theory of evolution is 
ineffectual to account for the first beginning of the 
cosmos or for the law of its evolution, since it acknowl- 
edges neither creator nor lawgiver. Natural science, 
moreover, has proved that spontaneous generation — 
i. e. the independent genesis of a living being from 
non-living matter — contradicts the facts of observa- 
tion. For this reason the theistic theory of evolution 
postulates an intervention on the part of the Creator 
m the production of the first organisms. When and 
how the first seeds of life were implanted in matter, 
we, indeed, do not know. The Christian theory of 
ev'olution also demands a creative act for the origin of 
the human soul, since the soul cannot have* its origin 
in matter. The atheistic theoiy of evolution, on the 
contrary, rejects the assumption of a soul separate 
from matter, and thereby sinks into blank materi- 
alism. 

(3) Darwinism and the theory of evolution are by no 
means equivalent conceptions. The theory of evolu- 
tion was propounded before Charles Darwin’s time, by 
Lamarck (1809) and Geoffrey de Saint-Hilaire. Dar- 
win, in 1859, gave it a new form by endeavouring to 
explain the origin of sp^ies by means of natural sdeo- 
tion. According to this theory the breeding of new 
species depends on the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence. The Darwinian theory of se- 
lection is Darwinism — adhering to the narrower, and 
accurate^ sense of the word. As a theory, it is scien- 
tifically inadequate, since it does not account for the 
origin of attributes fitted to the purpose, which must 
be referred back to the interior, original causes of evo- 
lution. HatX^kel, with other materialists, has en- 
larged this selection theory of Darwin’s into a philo- 
sophical world-idea, by attempting to account for the 
whole evolution of the cosmos by means of the chance 
survival of the fittest. This theory is Darwinism in 
the secondary, and wider, sense of the word. It is 
that atheistical form of the theory of evolution which 
was shown above — under (2) — to be untenable. The 
third signification of the term Darwinism arose from 
the application of the theory of selection to man, 
which IS likewise impossible of acceptance. In the 
fourth place. Darwimam frequently stands, in popular 
usage, for the theory of evolution in general. ^ This 
use of the word rests on an evident confusion of ideas, 
and must therefore be set aside. 

(4) To what extent is the theory of evolution appli- 
cable to man?— That God should have made use of 
natural, evolutionary, original causes in the produc- 
tion of man’s body, is per se not improbable, and was 
propounded by St. Augustine (see Augustine of 
Hippo, Saint, under V. Augustiniam inHiatory). The 
actual proofs of the descent of man’s body from ani- 
mals is, however, inadequate, especially in respect to 
palaontology. And the human soul could not have 
been derived through natural evolution from that of 
the brute, since it is of a spiritual nature; for which 
reason we must refer its origin to a creative act on 
the part of God. 

For a thorough expoaltion, Wabic^n, Modfm Biohgy and 
the Theory of EwdtUion (Freiburg ina Br., 1904). Of the older 
literature. MivAaT, On the Omeeia of Speciea (London and New 
York; X871). ^ 

E. Wasmann. 


B. History and Scientific Foundations.— 'The 
world of organisms comprises a great system of in- 
dividual forms generally classifieclaccorcling to struc- 
tural resemblances into kingdoms, classes, orders, 
families, genera, species. The species is considered 
as the unit of the system. It is designated by a double 
name, the first of which indicates the genus, e. g. canis 
famUiariSf the dog, and cams lupitSf the wolf. Com- 
paring the species of the present day with tlieir fossil 
representatives in the geological layers, we find that 
they differ from one another the more the farther we 
retrace the geological record. To explain this remark- 
able fact two theories have been proposed, the one 
maintaining the stability and special creation of spe- 
cies, the other the instability and evolution, or genetic 
relation, of speciea. As is plain from the preceding 
section of this article, the principal difference between 
the two theories consists in this: that the theory of 
evolution derives the species of to-day by a progressive 
development from one or more primitive types, 
whilst the theory of constancy insists upon the special 
creation of each true species. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the determination of specific forms de- 
pends largely on the subjective views and experience 
of the naturalist. 

We shall here confine our attention to the history 
and scientific foundations of the biological theory of 
evolution, leaving all purely philosopliical and theo- 
logical discussions to others. The entire subject will 
here be divided into the following parts: I. History 
OF THE Scientific Theories of Evolution; II. 
Definition of Species; III. Variabiuty and Ex- 
perimental Facts Relating to the Evolution of 
Species; IV. The Paleontological Argument; 
V. The Morphological Argument; VI. The Onto- 
genetic Argument; VII. The Biogeographical 
Argument. 

Before we bepn, we wish to remind the reader of 
the important distinction brought out in the preceding 
essay, that the general theory referring to the mere 
fact of evolution must be well distinguished from all 
special theories which attempt to explain the assumed 
fact by ascribing it to certain causes, such as natural 
selection, the influence of environment, and the like. 
In other words, an evolutionist — that is, a defender of 
the general scientific theory of evolution — is not eo 
ipso a Darwinian, or a Lamarckian, or an adherent of 
any special evolutionary system. No less important 
arc the other definitions and distinctions emphasized 
above under A. 

I. History of the Scientific Theories of Evo- 
lution. — The historical development of the scientific 
theories of evolution may be divided into three peri- 
ods. The main figure of the first period is Lamarck. 
The period ends with an almost complete victory of 
the theory of constancy (1830). The second period 
commences with Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” (1859). 
The idea of evolution, and in particular Darwin’s the- 
ory of natural selection, enters into'every department 
of the biological sciences and to a great extent trans- 
forms them. The third period is a time of critical 
reaction. Natural selection is ^nerally considered as 
insufficient to explain the origin of new characters, 
while the ideas of Lamarck and G. Saint-Hilaire be- 
come prevalent. Besides, the theory of evolution is 
tested experimentally. Typical representatives of 
the period are Bateson, Hugo de Vries, Morgan. 

First Period , — Linneeus based his important “ Sys- 
tema naturae” on the principle of the constancy and 
special creation of every species — ” Species tot numer- 
amus quot diversae form® in principio sunt creatas” 
C* Philosophia tx>tanica”, Stockholm, 1751, p. 99). 
For, contemplating the works of God, it is plain to 
eve^ one that organisms produce offspring perfectly 
similar to the parents” (“Systema”, Leipzig, 1748, 
p. 2p. Linnaeus hawl a vast influence upon the nat- 
uralists of his time. Thus his principle of the con- 
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ifltancy of species was universally acknowledged, and 
this all the more because it seemed to be con- 
nected with the first chapter of the Bible. Georges 
Louis Leclerc Buff on (1707-88), the “suggestive** 
author of the “ Histoire naturelle g6n6rale et particu- 
li^re*’, was the first to dispute the Linniran dogma 
on scientific grounds. Till 1761 he had defended the 
theory of constancy, but he then became an extreme 
evolutionist, and finally held that through tlie direct 
influence of environment species could undergo mani- 
fold modifications of structure. Similar views were 
•expressed by the German Gottfried Reinhold Tre- 
viranus in his work “Biologic oder Philosopliie der 
lebenden Natur*' (1802), and by “the poet of evolu- 
tion**, J. W. Goethe (1749-1S:12). However, none of 
these men worked out the details of a definite theory. 
The same must be said of the grandfather of Charles 
Darwin, Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), physician, 
poet, and naturalist, the first who seems to have an- 
ticipated Lamarck’s main views. “All animals un- 
der (50 transformations which are in part produced by 
their own exertions in response to pleasures and pains, 
and many of these acquired forms and propensities 
are transmitted to their posterity*’ (Zoonomia, 1704). 
Jean-Baptiste de Lamarck (b. 1744) was the scientific 
founder of the modern theory of evolution and its spe- 
cial form, known as Lamarckism. At the age of 
forty-nine Lamarck was elected professor of inverte- 
brate zoology at the Jardin des Plantes (Paris). In 
1819 he became completely blind, and died ten years 
later in great poverty ana neglected by his contem- 
poraries, socially and scientifically. The main ideas 
of his theory are contained in his “ Philosophic zoolo- 
gique*’ (1809) and his “Histoire des aiiimaux sans 
vert&bres*’ (1816-22). Lamarck disputes the immu- 
tability of specific characters, and denies that there is 
any objective criterion for determining, with any tle- 
gree of accuracy, which forms ought to be considered 
as true species. Consequently, according to him, the 
name apenc!^ has only a relative value. It refers to a 
collection of similar individuals “que la g6n^‘ration 
perp6tue dans le meme ^tat taut que les circonstanccs 
de leur situation ne changeiit pas assez pour fair varier 
leurs habitudes, leur caractere et leur forme** (Phil, 
zool., I, f). 75). But how are species transformecl into 
new species? As to plants, Lamarck l>elieves that all 
.changes of structure and function are due to the direct 
influence of environment. In animals the changed 
conditions of the environment first^ call forth new 
wants and new activities. New habits and instincts 
will be produced, and through use and disuse organs 
may be strengthened or weakened, newly adapted to 
the requirements of new functions, or made to disap- 
pear. The acquired changes are handed down to the 
offspring by the strong principle of inheritance. Thus 
the web in the feet of water birds was acquired 
through use, while the so-called rudimentary organs, 
e. g. the teeth of the baleen whale, the small eyes of the 
mole, were reduced to their imperfect condition 
through disuse. Lamarck did not include Hie origin 
of man in his system. He expressed his belief in abio- 
genesis, but he maintained at the same time that “ rien 
n’existe que par la volont4 du sublime Auteur de 
toutes choses*^ (Phil, zool., I, p. 56). 

Lamarck's theory was not sufficiently supported by 
facts. Besides, it offered no satisfactory explanation 
of the origin and development of new organs, though 
he did not ascribe the effect to a mere wish of the 
mal. Finally, he offered no proof whatever for his 
position that acquired characters are inherited. La- 
marck had very little influence upon his own time. 
Shortly after his death the famous discussion took 
place between Oeoffroy Saint-Hilaire and Cuvier. As 
professor of vertebrate zoology Saint-Hilaiie (1772- 
1844) had long been the colleague of Lamarck. Saint- 
Hilaire held the mutability of species, but ascribed the 
main influence in its evolution to the “monde ambi- 


ant**. Besides, in order to account for the disconti- 
nuity of species, he imagined that the environment 
could produce sudden changes in the specific charac- 
ters 01 the embryo (Philosophie anatomiaue, 1818). 
In 1830 G. Saint-Hilaire presented to tne French 
Academy of Sciences his doctrine of the universal 
unity of plan and composition in the animal kingdom. 
Cuvier opposed it with his celebrated theoiy of the 
four “embranchements**, and showed that his adver- 
sary had mistaken resemblance for imity. Cuvier 
brought convincing facts in support of his attitude; 
Saint-Hilaire did not. That settled the issue. The 
theory of evolution was ofllcially abandoned. Natu- 
ralists left speculation and returned for a few decades 
to an almost exclusive study of positive facts. A 
single writer of some celebrity, Bory de Saint- Vincent 
(1780-1846), took up Lamarck's doctrines, but not 
without modifying them by insisting upon the final 
constancy of specific characters through heredity. 
Isidore Baint-Huaire (1805-61), who shared the views 
of his father concerning environment and heredity, 
defended a ve^ moderate theory of evolution. He 
assumed a limited variability of species according to 
the variability of the environment. 

Second Period , — Charles Robert Darwin's book, on 
the “ Origin of Species by means of natural selectu>n or 
the preservation of favoured races in the struggle for 
life’^ published 24 November, 1859, marks a new 
epoch in the history of the evolution idea. Though 
the principal factors of Darwin's theory, namely 
“struggle, variation, selection had been enunciated 
by others, it was mainly Darwm who first combined 
them into a system which he tried to support by an 
extensive empirical foundation. Assisted by a num- 
ber of influential friends, he succeeded in obtaining an 
almost universal acknowledgment for the general the- 
ory of evolution, though liis special theory of natural 
selection gradually lost much of the significance at- 
tached to it, especially by Darwin's extreme followers. 
Charles Robert Darwin was bom at Shrewsbury, 12 
Februa^, 1809. From 1831-36 he accompanied as 
naturalist an English scientific expedition to South 
America. In 1842 he retired to his villa at Down in 
Kent, where he wrote his numerous works. He died 
on 19 April, 1882, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey a few feet from the grave of Newton. Bio- 
^ographical observations on his voyage to South 
America led Darwin to abandon the theoiy of special 
creation, “ I had been deeply impressed ’ , he says in 
his Autobiography, “by discovermg in the Pampean 
fomiation great fossil animals covered with amiour 
like that on the existing armadillos ; secondly by the 
manner in which closely allied animals replace one an- 
other in proceeding southward over the continent; 
and thirdly by the South American character of most 
of the productions of the Galapagos archipelago and 
more especially by the manner in which they differ 

« on each island of the OTOup. ... It was evi- 
at such facts could omy be explained on the 
supposition that species gradually became modified." 
In order to accoimt for the transformation, Darwin 
began with a systematic study of numerous facts re- 
ferring to domesticated animals and cultivated plants. 
'This was in July, 1837. He soon perceived that selec- 
tion was the keystone of man's success in making 
useful races, n^ely, by breeding only from useful van- 
ations. But it remained a mystery to him how selec- 
tions could be applied to organisms living in nature. 
In October, 1838, Darwin read Malthus's “Essay on 
Population " and understood at once that in the strug- 
gle for existence described 1^ Malthus “favourame 
variations would tend to be preserved and unfavour- 
able ones to be destroyed, and that the result of this 
selection or survival would be the formation of new 
species". The struggle itself appeared to him as a 
necessary oonseauenoe of the hiA rate at which or- 
ganic beings tend to increase. The result of the seleo- 
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tion — ^that is the survival of the fittest variations — 
was supposed to be transmitted and accumulated 
throu^ the principle of inheritance. In this manner 
Darwin defined and tried to establish the theory of 
natural selection. Long after he had come to Down 
he added an important complement to it. The for- 
mation of new species implies that organic beings tend 
to diverge in character as they become modified. But 
how could this be explained? Darwin answered: 
Because the modified offspring of all dominant and in- 
creasing forms tend to l^ome adapted to many and 
highly diversified places in the economy of nature. In 
short, according to Darwin, sp^ios are continuously 
transformed “by the preservation of such variations 
as arise and are beneficial to the being under its condi- 
tions of life'\ that is, by the survival of the fittest, 
which is to be considered 
“not the exclusive”, but 
the “most important 
means of modification”. 

As his studies and ob- 
servations progressed, 

Darwin lost his almost ex- 
clusive belief in his own 
theory, as he held it in 
1859, and gradually 
adopted, at least as aeo- 
ondary causes in the origin 
of species, the Lamarck 
factor of the inheritance 
of the effects of use and 
disuse and the Buffon 
factor of the direct action 
of the environment, 
especialljr in case of the 
geographical isolation of 
species. As to the human 
species, Darwin was, as 
early as 1837 or 1838, of 
the opinion that it was 
likewise no special crea- 
tion, but a product of evo- 
lutionary processes. 'Hie 
numerous facts which, 
according to Darwin, 
might he adapted to sub- 
stantiate his views are 
contained in his work, 

“The Descent of Man” 

(1871). As a supplemen- 
tary work to “ The Origin 
of Species”, Darwin published, in 1868, “The Variation 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication”, which 
contains many valuable facts and theoretical discus- 
sions concerning variation and heredity. The princi- 
ple of nutural sdection is certainly a very useful factor 
in removing variations not well adapted to their sur- 
rounding;s, but the action is merely negative. The 
main point (that is the origin and teleological develop- 
ment of useful variations) is left untouched by the 
theory, as Darwin himself has indicated. Moreover, 
no proof is brought forward that variations must ac- 
cumulate in the same direction and that the result 
must be a higher form of organization. On the con- 
trary, as we shall point out below, the experimental 
evicience of the post-Darwinian period has failed to 
substantiate Darwin^s claim. It is, however, well to 
note that Darwin did not wish to ascribe the origin and 
survival of useful variations to chance. That word, 
he declares, is a wholly incorrect expression which 
merely serves to acknowledge plainly our ignorance of 
the cause of each particular variation. Later on, it is 
true, he seems to nave abandoned the idea of design. 
“ The old argument ”, he says in his “ Autobiography” 
(1876) . . . “ fails, now that the law of natural selec- 
tion has been discovered.” Similarly, his belief in the 
existence of God, which was strong in him when he 
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wrote the “Origin”, seems to have vanished from his 
mind in the course of years. In 1874 he confessed: 
“I for one must be content to remain Agnostic”. 

Of the numerous friends of Darwin who contributed 
so much to the development and spread of his theories, 
we mention in the fimt place Alfred Russel Wallace, 
whose essay on natural selection was read before the 
Linnsean Society, in London, 1 July, 1858, together 
with Darwin ^s first essay on the subject. The main 
work of Wallace, “Darwinism, an Exposition of the 
Theory of Natural Selection with Some of its Applica- 
tions” (1889), “treats the problem of the origin of 
species on the same general lines as were adopted by 
Darwin ; but from the standpoint reached after nearly 
30 years of discussion ” In fact the book is a defence 
of pure Darwinism. Wallace, too, assumed the ani- 
mal origin of man’s bodily 
structure, but, contrary to 
Darwin, he ascribed the 
origin of man’s “ intellec- 
tual and moral faculties 
to the unseen Universe of 
^irit” (Darwinism). 
Thomas H. Huxley (1825- 
1895) was one of tne most 
strenuous defenders of 
Darwin’s views; his book 
on “Man’s Place in Na- 
ture” (1863) is a defence 
of man’s “Oneness with 
the brutes in structure 
and in substance”. Be- 
sides Wallace and Huxley, 
there were the geologist 
Sir Charles Lyell, the 
zoologist Sir John Lub- 
bock, and the botanists 
Asa Gray and J. D. 
Hooker, who supported 
Darwin’s theory almost 
from the beginning. 
Quatrefages and Dana 
accepted it in part, but 
declared that there were 
no arguments in favour 
of tlie animal origin of 
man, Spencer’s views are 
not very much different 
from those of Darwin’s 
later years. Natural se- 
lection is more aptly 
called by him “ the survival of the fittest” (“ Principles 
of Biology”, 1898, I, p. 530). Trying to harmonize 
the Lamarckian and Darwinian factors of evolution, 
he was among tlie first to defend the so-called neo- 
Lamarckian theory, which insists upon the direct in- 
fluence of the environment and the inheritance of 
newly acquired characters. 

Before we enter upon the last phase in the develop- 
ment of the evolution idea, it is necessary to devote 
some space to the extreme defenders of Darwinism in 
Germany. Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, is in some sense 
the founder of the science of phylogeny, which seeks 
at least by way of hypothesis, to determine the genetic 
relation of past and present species. In 1868 Darwin 
wrote to Iiaockel: “Your boldness makes me some- 
times tremble ’ ’. This refers especially to the phylog- 
eny, which is in fact an aprioristic structure often 
contradicted, and at almost no jxiint supported, by 
experiment and observation. The tetrahedral car- 
bon atom is, according to Haeckel, the external foun- 
tain head of all organic life. Through abiogenesis 
certain most primitive organisms are said to have been 
formed, such as “moners”, which Haeckel described 
as unicellular beings without structure and without 
any nuclear differentiation. During ages of unknown 
duration these simple masses of protoplasm have been 
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evolved into higher plants and animals, man included. 
As one of his main arguments, Haeckel refers to the so- 
called '^biogenetic law of development The sup- 
posed law maintains that ontogeny is a short and 
rapid repetition of phylogeny, that is, the stages in the 
individual development of an organism correspond 
more or less to the stages which the species passed 
through in their evolution. The causes of develop- 
ment are, according to Haeckel, the same as were 
proposed by Darwin and by Lamarck; but Haeckel 
denies the existence of God and rejects the idea of tele- 

(^r leading scientists do not care to support the un- 
founded generalities of Haeckers doctrines. They 
have even, most severely, but justly, censured Haeck- 
eLs scientific methods, mainly his fraiuls, his want of 
distinction between fact and hypothesis, his neglect to 
correct wrong statements, his disregard of facts not 
agreeing with his aprioristic conceptions and his un- 
acquaintance with history, physics, and even modem 
biology. They have also priinted out that the bio- 
genetic law of development is by no means a tri^t- 
worthy guide in retracing the phylogenetic succession 
of species, and that many other theories suggested by 
Haeckel are without foundation. But above all we 
must reject Haeckers popular writings because they 
contain numerous errors of every kind, and ridicule in a 
shameful manner the most sacred convictions and 
moral principles of (/hristianity. It is a sad fact, that 
especially through the influence of ‘'Die Weltratscr* 
great harm was done to rcl igion and morality, especially 
m Germany and in the English-speaking countries. 

The present leader of extreme Darwinism is August 
Weismann of Freiburg (Vortrage uber Descendenzthe- 
orie, 2d ed., 1904), the energetic opponent of Lamarck^s 
idea that acquired characters are inherited. Accord- 
ing to Weismann, every individual and specific char- 
acter which may be transmitted by heredity is pre- 
formed and prearranged in the architecture of certain 
ultra-microscopical particles composing the chromatin 
of the germ-cells. On account of cjualitative differ- 
ences the various groups of these ultunate particles or 
“biophores” have a different power of assimilation. 
Besides, they are present in different numbers. In 
consequence thereof an intracellular struggle for exist- 
ence will arise, especially after the germ-cells are 
united in fertilization. The outcome of the struggle 
will be that the weaker particles always or at times 
succumb. Thus the principle of the survival of the 
fittest is transferred to the germ-cells. Weismann, 
moreover, admits an indirect influence of the environ- 
ment upon the genn-cells. In order to account for the 
facts of regeneration and reorganization established by 
Driesch, Morgan, and others, Weismann appeals at 
times to unknown forces of vital affinities, without, 
however, dismissing his thoroughly materialistic and 
antiteleological suppositions. It will be superfluous 
to add that Weismann theory is a mere hypothesis 
whose foundation can probably never be controlled by 
observation and experiment. But it must be ac- 
knowledged that Weismann was among the first to 
point out the intrinsic connexion between the evolu- 
tion of species and the science of the cell. As extreme 
scientific opponents of Darwinism and evolution we 
mention above all the botanist Albert Wiegand and 
the zoologist and palajontologist Louis Agassiz, the 
well-known adversary of Asa Gray. These men pro- 
duced many an excellent argument against the ex- 
treme defenders of pure Darwinism, but, probably by 
attending too much to the exceedingly weak founda- 
tions of the current theory of the general development 
hy small changes, they rejected evolution almost en- 
tu«ly. The most recent representative of such ex- 
treme views is the zoologist Albert Fleischmann, who 
has become a complete scientific agnostic. 

^ Third Period.— The third period m the history of the 
biological evolution theory has only in recent years 


assumed the form which marks it as a new epoch. Its 
path was prepared by the fact that two classes of nat- 
uralists had m course of time been drawing nearer to 
one another. On the one hand were those whose 
work was merely critical, by discriminating clearly 
between Darwinism and evolution, and on the other 
hand those who gave their undivided attention to the 
work of experimental investigation. Only in recent 
years have the two classes jomed hands and, in men 
like de Vries, Bateson, Morgan, have gained very effi- 
cient assistance. At the present time the greatest 
importance is laid on the explanation of the gaps in 
species, on the adaptation of organisms to environ- 
ment, and on the inheritance of characters thus ac- 
quired, and above all on the idea of the segregation 
and the independence of biological characters, as was 
pointed out almost fifty years ago by Gregor Johann 
Mendel. 

As far back as 1865, K. von Nageli decided in favour 
of the general theory of evolution and against Dar\jun- 
ism. According to him progressive evolution req uired 
intrinsic laws of development, which, however, as he 
added, were to bo sought for in molecular forces. 
Natural selection alone could only eliminate, that is to 
say, could only explain the survival of the more use- 
ful, but not its origin. Like Spencer, Nageli was a 
determined precursor of neo- Lamarckism. This the- 
ory, which IS now defended by many evolutionists, 
attempts to reconcile Lamarck *s principle of the use 
and disuse of organs with Saint-Huaire's theory of the 
influence of external circumstances. There are many 
evolutionists, such as Th. Eimcr, Packard, (Winning- 
ham, Cope, who defend this view. However, the 
experimental evidence for the foundation of neo- La- 
marckism — namely, the inheritance of acauired char- 
acters — is still wanting, or at least strongly debated. 
Nageli’s most important work, “ Mcchanisch-physiol- 
ogisehe Theoric der Abstammungslehre’', appeared in 
1884. The embryologist K. E. von Baer, who did not 
share the antiteleological views of Nageli, opposed no 
less energetically Darwin ^s theory of natural selec- 
tion, because, as he argued, that theory does not ex- 
plain teleology and correlation, and is at the same 
time in contradiction to the persistence of species and 
varieties. He also vigorously controverted HaeckeFs 
system, especially his biogenctic law of development. 
But he maintained the transformation of species 
within certain limits through the agency of grad- 
ual and sudden changes. Thw leads us to the theory 
of saltatory evolution which is to-day most strongly 
defended by Bateson, de Vries and others. Some of 
the first scientific expositors of this view were R. von 
Kolliker and St. George Mivart. In his work ** On the 
Genesis of Species’' (1871) Mivart proposed a number 
of convincing arguments against the opinion of the 
power of natural selection as a prevailing factor. Ac- 
cording to him species are suddenly born and originate 
by some innate force, which works orderly and with 
design. Mivart concedes that external " conditions 
play an important part in stimulating, evoking, and in 
some way determining evolutionary processes. But 
the transformation of species will mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, be produced by some constitutional affec- 
tion of the generative system of the parental forms, an 
hypothesis which Mivart would extend also to the 
first genesis of the body of man. Hugo de Vries (Die 
Mutationstheorie, 1901-03) Ls, with Bateson, Reinke, 
and Morgan, atvpical representative of the exponents 
of the modem theory of sal^tory evolution. He firet 
endeavoured to show experimentally that new species 
cannot arise by (flection. Then he attempted to de- 
monstrate the origin of new forms by saltatoiy evolu- 
tion. The principal illustration to establish his theory 
of “mutation” was the large flower, evening primrose 
{^nothera Lamarckiana), Th. H. Morgan (“Evolu- 
tion and Adaptation”, 1903) summarizes this view 
as follows: “If we suppose that new mutations and 
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'definitely’ inherited variations suddenly appear, 
some of which will find an environment to which they 
are more or less well fitted, we can see how evolution 
may have gone on without assuming new species to 
have been formed through a process of competition. 
Nature’s supreme test is survival. She makes new 
forms to bring them to this test through mutation and 

does not remodel 
old forms through 
a process of indi- 
vidual selection.'* 
We shall see that 
de Vries overrated 
the importance of 
his experiments. 
Still it is not to be 
denied that he has 
become through 
his method a ma^ 
ter for the experi- 
mental investiga- 
tion of the prob- 
lems of evolution. 
Of especial value is 
his analysis of the 
concept of species, 
though probably 
liis greatest ser- 
vice IS the redis- 
covery of Mendel ’s 
laws and their in- 
troduction into 
the realm of bio- 
logical investi- 
gations. 

The earliest forerunners of Mendel were the first 
scientific hybridists J. O. Kohlreuter (1733-1800) and 
T. A. Knight (1758-1838). Kohlrcuter's results are 
of special interest because, through the repeated cross- 
ing of a hybrid with the pollen or ovules of one of the 
parents, forms appeared which more and more re- 
verted to the characteristics of the respective parent. 
K. F. von Okrtner (1772-1850) was the most prolific 
writer on hybridism of his time, though he did not sur- 
pass Kohlreuter as to the positive results of his ex- 
perimental research. Naudin’s essay on the hy- 
bridity in plants (1802) represented a considerable ad- 
vance. The author pointed out that the facts of the 
reversion of the hybrids to the specific forms of their 
parents, when repeatedly crossed with the latter, are 
naturally explained by the hypothesis of the segrega- 
tion of the two specinc essences in the pollen grams 
and ovules of the hybrids (Leek). This formed in 
after years no small part of Mendel's discovery, which 
is indeed one of the most brilliant results of experi- 
mental investigation. 

(Gregor Mendel was born 22 July, 1822, at Heinzen- 
dorf near Odrau (Austrian Silesia). After finishing 
his studies he entered, in 1843, the Augustinian mon- 
astery at Brunn. Having b^n for fourteen years 
professor of the natural sciences, he was elected abbot 
of the monastery in 1808, and died in January, 1884. 
Mendel's celebrated mernoir, ^^Versuche uber Pflan- 
zenhybrideii ", appeared in 1865, but attracted little 
attention, and remained unknown and forgotten till 
1900. It was based on experiments that had been 
carried out during the course of eight years on more 
than 10,000 plants. The principal result of these ex- 
periments was the recognition that the peculiarities of 
organisms produced entities independent of one an- 
other, so that they can be joined and separate in a 
regular way. As we have said above, H. de Vries was 
the first to recognize the value of Mendel’s paper. 
Other investigators who have taken up the same line 
of work are Correns, Tschermak, Morgan, and, most of 
all, Bateson, the principal founder of ‘^Mendelism’’, 
or the science of genetics. 


II. Definition op Species. — Bef ore Linnseus’s time 
genera were considered to be the units of the plant and 
animal kingdoms, and it was assumed these had been 
created by God, while the species were descended from 
them. By the Tvomen specificum w’as understood the 
inore or less short description by which Tournefort and 
his contemporaries distinguished the various species of 
genera. Linnaeus introduced the binomial system 
establishing the species as the unit of the organic world. 
There are as many species as there were different forms 
created in the beginning. The same theoretical norm 
had already been adopted before Liiina?us by the Eng- 
lish physician John Ray (died 1G78). The practical crite- 
rion for determining genera and species was taken from 
characteristic morphological features, h’or instance, 
the essential generic characteristic of the (quadrupeds 
was derived from the teeth ; that of birds from tlie bill. 
The species was designated in a similar manner ‘'by 
retaining the primary characteristic among the vari- 
ous differences which separated two individuals of the 
same species." ThecstablLshment therefore of a genus 
or of a species depended ultimately, then as now, on 
the knowledge and subjective views of the systema- 
twer. The whole system was an artificial one pre- 
cisely because it took note of one single feature alone, 
leaving the rest out of consideration; for instance, in 
the vegetable kingdom the character of the flower 
alone was taken into consideration. Later on Lin- 
naeus entertained the idea that originally (Jod created 
only one species of each genus, and that the rest had 
been derived from these original species by cross- 
breeding. Linntcus's conception of species was 
strengthened by (Jeorges Cuvier, who defended the 
unchangeablencss of the categories beginning with the 
species up to the four types {emlmmchermni). He 
was supported in this, as was later L. Agassiz, by the 
absolute dearth of intermediate forms in geological 
strata. Hence anise liLs Theory of Catastrophes, 
which in turn gave way to his Migration Theory. 
Cuvier came victorious out of the controversy with 
Etienne Geoffrey Saint-Hiladre, who maintained the 
unity of the plan of animal structure and the continu- 
ous transition of 
forms in the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

The views pre- 
vailing under Lin- 
nfieus and Cuvier 
were then divided 
into two main 
branches. (l)The 
more moderate 
Transmutationists 
held that genera 
were the originally 
created units, and 
that from these all 
species and vari- 
eties were derived. 

(2) The followers 
of Linnaeus, on the 
other hand, af- 
firmed that the 
Linnsean species 
were the created 
units, and the sub- 
divisions of these 
were the derived 
ones. Then fol- 
lowed the Jordan 
schools, which asserted that within the Linniean 
species were what they called “small species'’, in- 
dividually variable, but specifically immutable (not 
connected by intermediate forms), and, as such, to 
be considers the true units or “ clementar}’^ species 
LinnzBUs’s Drciba verna, for instance, comprehends 
about 200 “elementary species". The norm or 
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criterion of the elementary species is the experimen- 
tally proved constancy of the features (it is quite im- 
material how small they may be) during a series of 
generations. 

How are we to regard these opinions? Before an- 
swering this question we must strongly emphasize the 
fact that the biological idea of species has nothing 
whatever in common with the Scriptural conception 
or with that of Scholastic philosophy. The Mosaic 
story of Creation signifies nothing more than this, that 
ultimately all organisms owe their existence to the 
Creator of the world. The concrete fww h&B nothing 
to do with the proposition of faith regarding creation. 
The enumeration of certain popular CTOups of orpn- 
isms, such as fruit-trees, draft-animals, and the like, 
could have no other design than to manifest to the 
simplest as well as to the most cultivated mind the 
action of the Creator of all things; at least, there can 
be no question of a scientific conception of genera and 
species. The biological concept of species is likewise 
removed from the philosophical concept which desig- 
nates either the metaphysical or the physical species. 
The former is identical with the Integra essentia (Urra- 
burfi) — “integral essence^' — of a being; the latter is 
founded on the essence (fundatur in essentid — ^T. 
Pesch), and is to be recognized by some attribute 
(gradus alicujus perfectionis) which remains constant 
and unchangeable in every individual of every genera- 
tion and so appears to be necessarily connected with 
the most intimate essence of the organism {necessario 
cum rei naturd connecti — Haan). The concept, there- 
fore, of species according to Holy Scripture, Philoso- 
phy, and Science, is by no means a synonymous one for 
the natural units of the organic world. And particu- 
larly, the first chapter of (lenesis should not be 
brought into connexion with Linnseus’s “Systema 
natunc ”, 

As far as the biological concept of species is con- 
cerned there is not up to the present time any decisive 
criterion by which we may determine in practice 
whether a given group of organisms constitute a par- 
ticular species or not. (ienuine species are differenti- 
ated from one another by the fact of their possessing 
some important morphological difference which re- 
mains constant during a series of generations without 
the production of any intermediate form. If the dif- 
ferences are of less importance, but constant, we speak 
of sub-species (elementary species, Jordan species), 
while intermediate forms and all deviations which arc 
not strictly constant are set down as varieties. Are 
such distinctions and criteria acceptal)le? Expres- 
sions such as “considerable”, “essential”, “more or 
less considerable ” signify relative propositions. Hence 
it follows that the morphological determination of 
species depends to a great extent on the subjective es- 
timate of the naturalist and on his intimate knowledge 
of the gcographicaWistribution and habits of the or- 
ganism concerned. In fact, the force of the term 
species differs greatly in the different classes of organ- 
isms. On this account the fact that species do not 
cross-breed, or at least that after a cross they do not 
produce fertile descendants, was added as an auxiliary 
criterion. This criterion, however, is an imjiractica- 
ble one in the case of palaDontological species, and in 
the plant world in particular has many exceptions. In 
Ixitany, therefore, the auxiliary criterion has been lim- 
ited in the sense that within the species itself tlie fer- 
tility always maintains the same general level, while 
by the crossing of different species it diminish^ very 
n^terially propositions which do not admit of conver- 
sion and in their generalization can scarcely be called 
correct. Consequently, it would almost appear that 
Darwin was right when he said that the idea of species 
was “ undefinable”. Still, it is not to be denied that 
there are in nature definite and often important grada- 
tions and gaps by which the “ good species ”, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘*bad species”, are separated from 


one another. The same is also proved by the modem 
“mutation theories” which, on account of uncon- 
nected differences, admit a development of species by 
jumps. 

Tne Darwinian principle of indefinite variability is 
contrary to facts, which m general show that, both in 
living nature and in geolomcal strata, there exist 
types sharply discriminated from one another. How- 
ever, it is quite impossible to say how many types 
compose the organic world. It will be the task of 
future research to determine the affinity which exists 
between the various i^oups of organisms, beginning 
with the lower limit of similar sub-species and ascenf 
ing to the hipest forms whose common ancestry can 
be proved. These highest forms, which per se have 
notning in common with the Linnsean species or gen- 
era, or with any other systematic groups, are the true 
units of nature; for they are composed of those organ- 
isms only which are related among themselves without 
being connected with the rest by common descent. 
We may, if we wish, identify these highest units with 
Wasmann’s “natural species”, or primeval ancestral 
forms, but, according to our opinion, neither the Lin- 
nfiean species nor any other of the so-called systematic 
groups can be considered as the natural subdivisions 
of it. The Linnaean species are indeed indispensable 
for an intelligible classification of organisms, out they 
are not suitable for the solution of the problem of de- 
velopment. In concluding this section we may add 
that the best example of a natural species, and one 
ratified by revelation, is the species Man, which, by 
reason of its wide range of variation and the relative 
constancy of its races, may offer many a happy point 
of comparison for defining the limits of the species in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

In the following sections we shall see that there can- 
not be any doubt as to the evolution of spwies, if by 
species we understand such groups of organisms as are 
generally styled by botanists and zoologists syste- 
matic, or Linnaean, species. But if by the term species 
we are to understand groups of organisms whose range 
of variability would correspond to that of “ the human 
species”, then we believe that up to the present day 
there are no clear facts in favour of specific evolution. 
In particular, it will be seen that thus far there is no 
evidence of fact as to an ascending development of 
organic forms, though we do not deny the possibility 
of it provided an innate power of development be as- 
sumed, which operates teleologically. 

III. VAllIiVTlON AND ExPEIUMENTAL FaCTS RELAT- 
ING TO THE Evolution of Species. — By variation we 
generally understand three groups of phenomena: (1) 
individual differences; (2) single variations; (3) 
forms produced by crossing and Mendelian segrega- 
tion. The question is, what influenco these variations 
actually have on the formation of species. 

(1) Individual Differences, Individual differences 
include all fluctuating inequalities of an individual 
and of its organs — e. g., the size of the leaves of a tree, 
the percentage of sugar contained in the beet, ana 
even more important morphological and physiological 
features. These differences may be quantitative 
(according to size and weight), meristic (as to num- 
bers), and individually quantitative (e. g., the moun- 
tain and valley forms of a plant). They are generally 
recognized from the fact tnat they oscillate around a 
certain mean, from which they deviate in inverse pro- 
portion to their frequency, a rule which primarily per- 
tains only to quantitative differences. According to 
Darwinians, useful individual differences can be in- 
creased indefinitely by selection and may finally 1^ 
come independent of it. In this manner new species 
would result : Darwin himself sometimes considered 
single variations as of greater importance. The same 
view is strongly defended by modem evolutionists, 
who defend, at the same time, a direct influence of en- 
vironment to which an organism adapts itself. 
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In order first of all to obtain a just estimate of the 
infiuence of selection, it must be pointed out that not 
everything that is attributed to selection has origi- 
nated through selection. The origin of many pure 
breeds (e. g., of pigeons) is unknown, and cannot 
therefore without further investigation be ascribed to 
selection. Furthermore, many cultivated forms have 
arisen through crosses and segregation of characters, 
but not through merely strengthening individual 
characters. If we restrict our examination only to 
well attested facts, we find, first, that nothing new is 
brought about by selection; secondly that the maxi- 
mum amount in quantitative modification is obtained 
in a few generations (mostly in three to five) and that 
this amount can only be maintained through constant 
selection. In case selection is stopped, a regression 
will follow proportional to the length of time required 
for the progress. In short, as far as facts teach us, 
new species do not arise by selection. But if qualita- 
tive changes were produced by some other cause, se- 
lection would probably be a potent principle in order 
to explain why some peculiarities survive and others 
disappear. The question is: Whether changes in the 
environment may furnish such a cause. There can be 
no doubt that the environment does infiuence organ- 
isms and mould them in many ways. As proof of this 
we need only draw attention to the different forms of 
Alpine and valley plants, to the formation of the 
leaves of plants according to the humidity, shadiness. 





(o) Dinarda Markbli; (6) D Dbntata; (c) D. Haqbnsi; 
(d) D. Pyomaca 

or sunniness of the habitat, to the infiuence of light 
and temperature on the formation of pigment and 
colourinjg of the surface, to the strange and consider- 
able differences produced, for instance, in knot- 
weeds by merely changing the environment, and so 
forth. But as far as actual experiments show, the 
changes of characteristics and niceties of adaptation 
go to and fro, as it were, without transgressing definite 
ranges of variation. Moreover, it is not at all clear 
how discontinuity of species could have arisen “by a 
continuous environment, whether acting directly, as 
Lamarck would have it, or as a selective agent, as 
Darwin would have it” (Bateson), unless one takes 
into account the accidental destruction and isolation 
of intermediate forms. 

In spite of these conclusions it has been assunied 
that individual differences might lead to the formation 
of new species under the continuous infiuence of nat- 
ural selection. Wasmann's well-known Dinarda- 
forms may serve as an example. The four forms of 
the rove-beetle, DinardOy namely D, Mdrkeli^ D, den- 
tatoy D, Hagend and D. pygmesay bear a certain relar 
tion with regard to size to the four forms of ^ts, For- 
mica rufoy sanguineOy exsectOy fusco-rufibarhiSy and to 
their nests, in which they live as tolerated guests. 
D. Mdrkeliy which is 5 mm. long, dwells with F. rufa, 
which is comparatively large and builds spacious hill- 
nests. D. dentofa, which is 4 mm. long, lives with F. 
sanguineay which is comparatively large, but builds 
small earth-nests. D, Hagendy which is 3-4 mm. 
long, lives with F. exsectay which is smaller than F. 


sanguineay but builds a fairly roomy hill-nest. D, 
pygmcBUy which is 3 mm. long, lives with F. fusco-rufi- 
oaHyiSy which is relatively small and builds small earth- 
nests. Moreover, the three first-named ants are two- 
coloured (red and black), and so are the corresponding 
Dinarda. The last- 
named ant, how- 
ever, is of a more 
uniform dark col- 
our, as is also 
the corresponding 
Dinarda. Now 
comparative zoo- 
geo^aphy .con- 
tains some indica- 
tions according to 
which the simflar- 
ity of colour and 
proportion of size 
must be attributed 
to actual adapta- 
tion. For (1) there 
are remons in Cen- 
tral Europe in 
which only F. san- 
guinea with D. den- 
tata, and F. rufa 
with D. Mdrkeli 
are found, whereas 
F. exsecia and F. rufiharhis do not harbour any Din- 
arda-forms at all. Secondly, there are districts in 
which the four forms of Dinarda are living with their 
four hosts and yet hardly ever showing transitional 
forms. Thii^ly, in other parts there are more or less 
continuous intermediate forms, D. dentata-Hagensi 
living with F. exsecia y and D. Hagensi-pygmasa living 
with F. fusc/hrufiharbis. The nearer a Dinarda ap- 
proaches the form of D. pygmeeuy the more fre<juently 
it is found with F. fusco-rufibarbis. To all this must 
be added, that the adaptation in general appears to 
have kept pace with the historical freeing of Central 
Europe from ice, though numerous exceptions must 
be explained by local circumstances, especially by iso- 
lation. Consiaering these facts, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that D. pygmcea especially presents an example of 
real adaptation in fieriy though this adaptation cannot 
be called a progressive one, since the more recent forms, 
Hagend and pyg- 
mmoy are only 
smaller in size and 
of a more uniform 
colour. But at the 
same time it seems 
to us that the 
adaptation of the 
Dinarda cannot be 
considered as an 
example to illus- 
trate specific evo- 
lution, because, as 
we ha ve shown else- 
where, there are 
many instances in 
nature — we men- 
tion only the races 
and other sub-divi- 
sions of the human 
species — that like- 
wise present differ- 
ent degrees of 
adaptation far 
more pronounced 
than tnat found in the Dinarda, but which are not, 
and cannot on that account be, quoted as examples 
of the formation of new specific characters. 

(2) Single Variations are presumably of far greater 
importance for the solution of the evolution problem 
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than individual differences; for they are discontinu- 
ous and constant) and are therefore capable of explain- 
ing the gaps between existing species and those of 
psusBontmogy. We use the tenn single variation 
when, from among a large number of offspring, some 
one particular individual stands out that differs from 
the rest in one or more characteristics which it trans- 
mits unchanged to posterity. It is said to be peculiar 
to the single variations that they cannot be reduced to 
crosses. If this is possible, we speak of analytical 
variations''. Favourable conditions for the appear- 
ance of single variations are altered environment, a 
liberal sowing of seed, and excellent nourishment. It 
is a remarkable fact that the fertility of single varia- 
tions decreases considerably, and this the more so the 
greater the deviation from the parents. Besides, the 
newly produced forms are comparatively weak. This 
wealmess and inclination to sterility are facts which 
must be carefully weighed when determining the 
probable importance of single variations for specific 
evolution. Besides, it is — to our knowledge — in no 
case excluded that the suddenly arising form may be 
traced back to former crossings. Probably the only 
case which is quite generally interpreted to demon- 
strate specific evolution experimentally is that of the 
primrose observed by de Vries. After many failures 
with more than 100 species, de Vries, in 1886, deter- 
mined to cultivate the evening primrose {(Eru>thera 
Lamarckiana), whose extraordmary fertility had at- 
tracted his attention. He chose nine well-developed 
specimens and transplanted them into the Botanical 
Garden of Amsterdam. The cultivation was at first 
continued through eight generations. In all he exam- 
ined 50,000 plants, among which he discovered 800 
deviating specimens, which could be arranged in 
seven different groups, as shown in the following 
table: — 


and darker yellow, or smaller and lighter, the fruit 
longer or eiiorter, the outer skin rougher or smoother, 
etc. 

It may be conceded that the (Enothera has devel- 
oped constant forms corresponding to the so-called 
small or elementary i^cies". The question, how- 
ever, is, whether the forms are really new ones or 
whether they owe their origin to some unexpected 
original cross. In fact, if we are to suppose a previous 
cross, perhaps 0. Lamarckiana and 0. sublineans^ then 
the (). Lamarckiana of Hilversum had contained the 
different variations in a latent form and through culti- 
vation gradually reverted by throwing off the different 
variations. At any rate, there cannot be any ques- 
tion of a progressive development, for the reason that 
none of tne new forms shows the slightest progress in 
organization or even development of any kind advanc- 
ing in that direction. 

(3) Crosses and Mendelian Segreaations. Cross- 
breeding can in nature hardly be considered as a factor 
in the progressive development of species ; in particu- 
lar, forms of different degrees of organization do not 
cross, and if they did, all deviations would soon be 
equalized according to the laws of chance and proba- 
bility. All the greater seems to be the importance of 
the Mendelian segregations. It may be known to the 
reader that the famous experiments of the Abbot 
Mendel were carried on with seven different pairs of 
characters which he crossed with one another, and 
then, by letting the cross-breds self-fertilize, he contin- 
ued the cuitivation of the plants through a series of 
generations. In the first generation it was found that 
the offspring exhibited without exception the charac- 
ter of one of the parents, that of the other parent not 
appearing at all. Mendel therefore called the former 
— the prevailing — character the ^Mominant" and the 
other the ^‘recessive". In the following generation. 


Generation 

O Risas 

albida 

oblonga 

rubrinervis ! 

Lamarckiana 

nanella 

lata 

scintillans 

I. 

1SS6-87 

— 

— 

— 

- i 

9 

— 

— 


II. 

1888-89 

— 

- 


— 1 

1.5000 

O 

s' 

— 

III. 

1890-91 

— 

— 

— 

i 1 

10000 


3 ’ 

- 

IV. 

189.5 


1.5 

176 

8 1 

14000 

A 

60 

1 73 

1 1 

V. 

1896 

— 


1 1^15 1 

1 20 1 

1 

49 1 

1 1-12 1 

1 6 

VI. 

1897 

— 

n 

29 1 

1 3 1 

1800 1 

^ 

9 

.5 

~~1 

VII. 

1898 

— 

— 

9 1 

1 - 1 

3000 I 

~Ti 

— 

— 

VIll. 

1899 

— 

r 

5 

1 

1 - 1 

1700 1 

21 

1 

— 


The specimen of 0. gigas (1895) was self-fertilized and 
yielded 450 O. gigas forms, among which there was 
only one dwarf form, O, gigas-nanella. The three fol- 
lowing generations remained constant. 0. albida was 
a very sickly fonn, though it succeeded, thanks to reg- 
ular attention, in breeding constant offspring. Among 
the O. oblonga deH(;endants there was one specimen, 
albida, and in a later generation one specimen of 0. 
rubrinervis. 0. rubrinenris proved to be as fertile as 
Lamarckiana, and yielded besides a new variation, 
leptorarpa. The offspring of O. ruinclla was constant, 
though among the 1800 descendants of nanella in 1896 
three specimens showed oblonga characteristics. 0. 
lata was purely female; but, fertilized with pollen of 
other variants, it yielded 15 to 20 per cent O. Utfa 
descendants. 0. scintillans was not constant. Ac- 
cording to de Vries' observations (since 1886), new 
forms also originated in nature, but they succumbed in 
the struggle for existence. The differences between 
the single forms relate to various parts and degrees of 
development, though in several they are very slight. 
The plants become either stronger or weaker, with 
broader or narrower leaves; the flowers become larger 


which was produced by letting the cross-breds f(‘riHize 
themselves, the recessive character appeared and, 
moreover, in a definite proportion. On an average 
this proportion was 2.89 : 1 or 3 : 1. In the second 
generation 75 per cent of the whole number of plants 
exhibited the dominant character, and 25 per cent the 
recessive. No intermediate forms were observed in 
any case. In the third generation the offspring of the 
recessives was constant and remained pure recessives, 
but among the offspring of the dominants some 
remained constant dominants, while others were hy- 
brids. The average proportion of the constant domi- 
nants (D) to variable cross-breds (DR) was as 1 : 2. 
Thus, besides the 25 per cent of constant recessives 
(R), there was also 25 per cent (one-third of 75 per 
cent) constant dominants (D) and 50 per cent (two- 
thirds of 75 per cent) variable crossbreds (DR) or 
Ip"!; 2DR+ IK. The same proportion resulted from 
the following generations of the crossbreds, and sin^ 
1900 this has been confirmed by other investigators in 
the case of other plants (o. g. maize) and also of ani- 
mals (e. g. gray and white mice). 

Mendel's rule of segregation, therefore, runs thus: 
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The hybrids of anv two different characters produce 
seeds, one half of which again develop the hybrid 
forms, while the other half yield offspring which re- 
mains constant, and possess the dominant and reces- 
sive characters in equal proportion. A simple analy- 
sis of this rule shows that it consists of three parts: 
(a) By fertilization the characters of the parents are 
united, without, however, thereby losing their purity 
and independence; (b) In the offspring the characters 
of both parents may again be separated from each 
other; (c) The character of one of the parents may 
completely conceal that of the other. This last 
part of the rule is not, according to later investigators, 
necessarily connected with the other two parts. We 
may add that MendeFs rule also holds good for the off- 
spring of hybrids, in which several constant characters 
are combined, and that in it there is found a splendid 
confirmation of the modem theory of the cell. Cross- 
breeding, therefore, does not 1^ any means lead to the 
mixing of characteristics. These, on the contrary, 
remain pure, or, at most, form new combinations or 
split up into simpler components. Hence, the idea 
tnat gaps in nature originate through such se^gation 
is well founded. But the question, whether the idea is 
to be applied to the formation of species, and how this 
is to be carried out, can scarcely be answered at pres- 
ent. This much, however, is evident : that there is no 
progress in organization any more than there is any 
progressive specific development, brought about by 
segregation. 

Hence this important conclusion follows: That the 
central idea of modem evolution theories — namely. 
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progressive specific development — has not up to the 
present received any confirmation from observation of 
the world of organisms as it now exists. It is quite 
true, however, that the plasticity of organisms has 
been proved by a number of experiments to be very 
considerable ; so that, in a constant environment, and 
by single variations, changes may be brought about 
which a systematLst would classify as specific or even 
generic, if it were not clear from other sources that 
they are not such. In the same way forms could be 
devclopc'd by segregation, the characteristics of which 
would suffice “ to constitute specific differences in the 
eyes of most systematists, were the plants or animals 
brought home by collectors'* (Bateson). Yet such 
criteria are meaningless for the demonstration of the 
formation of species. The question as to the trans- 
mission of acquired characters is not by any means 
decided. It follows from the doctrine of propagation 
that only such characters can be transmitted as are 
contained in the germ-cells or which have been either 
directly or indirectly transmitted to them. Hence it 
is clear that all peculiarities acquired by the cells of 
the body through the influence of environment, or by 
use or disuse, can only be inherited if they are handed 


oyer, as it were, to the germ-cells. But it is useless to 
discuss the question before we have sufficient experi- 
mental evidence that acquired characters are at all 
inherited. 

IV. The Paleontological Argument. — (1) His- 
torical Method, Before entering upon the discussion 
of the evidence furnished by palaeontology we must 
briefly refer to the method which ought to be em- 
ployed in the interpretation of the palaeontological 
records. The great archives of the geological strata 
are very incomplete. Almost three-quarters of the 
earth’s surface is covered with water, and another 
art with peipetual ice, while of the rest but a fraction 
as remained free from the ravages of water and the 
elements; of this small portion, again, only certain 
regions are accessible to the investi^tor, and these 
have been but partially examined. Besides, in most 
cases only the hard portions of organisms are pre- 
served, and even these are often so badly mutilated 
that their correct classification is sometimes difficult. 
Many of them, especially in the oldest rocks, must 
have perished under the crushing force of metamor- 
phic processes. Further, the geographic distribution 
of plants and animals must have varied according to 
climatological and topographical mutations. It may 
suffice to cite the glacial periods of which there are 
clear indications in various geological epochs. Finally, 
the geological strata themselves underwent many vio- 
lent strains and displacements, being upheaved, tilted, 
folded again, and even entirely inverted. It is evi- 
dent that every one of these phenomena increases the 
chaos in its own way and makes the work of classifying 
and restoring all the harder. It gives at the same time 
to the scientist the right to formulate hypotheses 
probable in themselves and adapted to bridge over the 
numerous gaps in the work of reconstruction in the 
organic world. But these working hyiK)these8 ou^t 
never to assume the form of scientific dogmas. For 
after all, the documents which have really been deci- 
phered are the only deciding factor. At all events, 
the chronological succession and the genetic relation 
of organisms cannot be determined by aprioristic rea- 
soning, or by means of our present system of classifica- 
tion, or by applying the results of ontogenetic studies. 
One illustration may suffice. Some maintain that 
trilobites are descended from blind ancestors because 
certain blind forms exhibit a number of simple charac- 
teristics which are common to all specimens. And 
yet we know that, e. g., Irinucleun possesses eyes in the 
earlier stages of its development, and only becomes 
blind in the later stages. The non-existence of eyes is, 
therefore, due to degeneration, and does not j>oint to a 
former eyeless state. As a matter of fact, specimens 
of trilobites possessing eyes are found side by side with 
eyeless specimens in the lower Cambrian strata. 
Other examples of false priori conclusions are to be 
found in the extraordinary ^nealogics constructed by 
extreme evolutionists, and which dissolve like so 
many mists in the light of advancing investigations. 
In fact, up to the present the agreement on ontogeny 
and phylogeny has not been proved in any single in- 
stance. In short, if we disregard observation and ex- 
periment on living organisms, it Is the historical 
method alone which can decide the limits of evolution 
and the succession and genetic relations of the differ- 
ent fonns. “In the su&titution of the hypothetical 
ancestors by real ones lies the future of true phyloge- 
netic science” (Handlisch). 

(2) The Oldest Fossils, Now let us turn to the docu- 
ments themselves and see what they have to show us. 
The foundation of the Archives is formed of gnoivss and 
crystallized slate, a rigid mass containing no trace of 
organic life, and one ^^ich offers to the palaeontologist 
the hopeless outlook that his science must remain in a 
very incomplete state, perhaps forever. Immediately 
above this loundation, nature has imbedded the mul- 
titudinous, hi^ly-developed Cambrian fauna, with- 
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out leaving the slightest trace of their antecedents, 
origin, birth, or age. Some 800 species of this remo- 
test period are Imown to us. They belong almost 
without exception to marine fauna, and are distributed 
over all the cnief groups of the invertebrates. Nearlv 
one-half of them are arthropods. They are the well- 
known trilobites which occupy a position about the 
middle of the scale of animal development. Other 
groups belong to coelenterates, brachiopods, gastro- 
pods, and cephalopoda. Sponges, too, and traces of 
worms are found, as also very imperfect fragments of 
scorpions and other insects. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt that various types of fishes must have ex- 
isted, since in the Silurian age numerous representa- 
tives, such as selachians, ganoids, marsipobranchs, dip- 
noans, are found from the very beginning side by side. 
Where are the ancestors of these highly specialized 
beings ? 'fhe one thing we may affirm k that we know 
absolutely nothing whatever of a primitive fauna and 
of the numberless series of organisms which must have 
followed them up to the Cambrian era, for the simple 
reason that we possess absolutely no evidence. More- 
over, there is not the least trace of palaeontological 
evidence in favour of the spontaneous awakening of 
life or of the ascending development out of primitive 
protoplasmic masses up to the time of the Cambrian 
era. The Cambrian types were all of them specialized 
forms perfectly adapted to time and environments, 
and not generalized types of zoological systems. The 
origin of the plant world is also shrouded in impene- 
trable darkness for the palaeontologist. The enor- 
mous layers of anthracite and graphite are, according 
to the most recent investigations, of inorganic origin. 
Clearly established evidence of plant life only dates 
from post-Siluruin times, and consists of contents of 
the oldest turf moors — giant-ferns and horsetails, 
plants akin to the club-mosses, like the Lejddodemlron^ 
and Gymnosperms, like the slender Cordailes. One is 
a^toimded at the rich forms of this long-lost flora, and 
we search in vain for their ancestors. 

It is certainly remarkable, and a fact which clearly 

{ )rove8 the transformation of species, that plants be- 
onging to these remote times vary considerably from 
their later representatives. But, as Kerner von Mari- 
laun insists, the ‘^fundamental structure of the type^' 
is never obliterated, and the degree of organization has 
at least remained the same. In particular, the pres- 
ent dwarf-forms of the horse-tails and club-mosses are 
but miserable remains of their mighty ancestors, and 
the CordaiteSf though different from the present coni- 
fers, were as highly organized as they. To this must 
be added the recently discovered fact that seed- 
bearing plants, which constitute a considerable part of 
the fern flora of the Carboniferous, are found among 
the ferns of the Devonian era. 

(3) Angiosjyerms and Vertebrates. But how did the 
imdoubtedly higher forms of a later period originate? 
To begin with the angiosperms, we are confronted 
with the fact that these organisms appear <]uite sud- 
denly in the Cretaceous era and, what is more remark- 
able, in forms as highly organized ^ their present 
representatives. It is a fact that principally the di- 
cotyledons (at least those in the more recent strata) 
correspond m()re and more to the present-day forms, 
clearly indicating the relationship they bear to one an- 
other. But whence the earliest forms of the creta- 
ceous came, is shrouded in ntystery. Similarly, the 
gradual transformation of one species into another 
cannot be proved in any concrete case. Only this 
much is certain, that if evolution took place, it in- 
volved a change which did not imply attainment to a 
higher stage of organization. It must be borne in 
mmd, moreover, that we know of no intermediate 
forms capable of justifying even as much as a hypoth- 
esis that angiosperais were evolved from lower 
plants. If the origin of the angiosperms is for the 
present an insoluble problem, the genesis of the verte- 


brates is no less so. However, in order not to pass en- 
tirely over the post-Cambrian history of the mverte- 
brates, we must at least make mention of the sig- 
nificant fact that this fauna seems to be constantly 
changing, but without ascending to higher forms of 
organization. The modification is especially manifest 
in the shell-bearing groups, owing to the changed size, 
form, and ornamentation of their shells, and in this 
offers a very acceptable basis for the establishment of a 
series of kindred forms — e. g., with the gastropod 
genus Paludina of the Slavonian tertiary strata. But 
since such structures depend almost entirely on the 
calcareous nature of the medium, and on the varying 
kind and amount of movement, we can scarcely be in- 
clined to regard an increased ornamentation of the 
shell as a mark of real progress in organization, but at 
most as a temporary development of actual disposi- 
tions due to varying conditions of life. 

The first authenticated ancestors of the vertebrates 
are the fish-remains of the lower Silurian era. Widely 
removed from them we find in the carboniferous 
strata the oldest remains of the amphibian quadru- 
peds and, associated with them, forms of reptiles 
whose sudden appearance and equally sudden aisap- 
pearance belong to the unsolved problems of palaiontol- 
ogy. Among the Mesozoic fishes we encounter old 
forms together with teleosts which suddenly appear in 
the Jurassic strata without producing any transitional 
forms. It is generally supposed that the teleosts 
represent a higher grade of organization than the 
ganoids; as a matter of fact, the teleosts, it would 
seem, have no structural advantage over the cartilagi- 
nous fishes in the lesser hardness of the scale and the 
reater hardness of the skeleton. This is, however, 
ut a shifting, as it were, of development, as the disap- 
pearance of the rigid body-covering is compiensated 
tor by the ossification of the skeleton. At any rate, 
the origin of the teleosts is an unsolved problem, as is 
that of the Silurian ganoids. The appearance of birds 
and mammals is likewise very mysterious. The first 
known bird is the famous ‘‘bird-reptile’^ Archceop- 
teryx of the Jurassic strata at Soluhofen. In spite of 
some characteristics that remind one of reptiles — as 
for instance the twenty homologous caudal vertebrae, 
the talons, the separated metacarpal bones and the 
toothed jaw — yet the true bird nature is evinced by 
the plumage, the pinions, and the bill. In fact Archas- 
opter^jx is far removed from the reptiles, nor does it 
constitute any connecting link with the later birds, 
not even with the toothed Ichthyomis and Hesperqnis 
of the upper Cretaceous era. Certainly the two iso- 
lated specimens from Soluhofen indicate that birds 
must have existed a long time before ; but where their 
pl^e of origin is, none can tell. 

HPalaeontology is silent likewise about the early his- 
to^ of mammals. The mesozoic representation of 
this class may have some connexion with marsupials, 
monotremes, and insectivorous animals, but as to the 
early history ^ the great majority of placental mam- 
mals we hay^lio evidence whatever. A vast number 
of in termed iajfe forma would certainly be reouired to 
connect the Vnammals with the reptiles. No such 
series of forms is known. Even the genealogy of the 
horse, which is considered the most striking example 
of an evolutionary series within a mammalian family, 
is scarcely more than a very moderately supported 
hypothesis. Let the resuler consider the accompany- 
ing table of differences in the palteontological repre- 
^ntatives of the EquicUe. Upon the facts embodied 
in this table, which chiefly refer to fossils found in 
North American strata, the following comments are 
suggested : The genera of the Equin® lived contempo- 
raneously, thou^ it must be conceded that in some sedi- 
mentary deposits their series seems to be continuous. 
Secondly, the sub-families show great differences be- 
tween one another. Of the MerychippuSj which con- 
nects the Equinas with the PcUceowsrincef we know only 
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the teeth. Thi^y, if we take the European material 
into consideration as well, we are comronted with 
T^idely divergent opinions, so much so that the bril- 
liant pedigree becomes greatly dimmed. In particu- 
lar, the Eocene forms and the still more remote genus 
Phenacodua are avowedly very dubious ancestors of 
the horse. Lastly, it is well within the range of possi- 

Period Sub-family Qenus Size 

f IS^us I As, 

Merychtppua ? 

Upper Miocene I PaZao(Aenn« (with SL^Miohij^ua laufl-n 
lx>wer Miocene f greatly different skull) I Mesohippua s oneep 

Middle Eocene ) ( Orohippua ) 

V Hyracotherinca < H yracotherium V Fox 

Lower Eocene ) ( Eohxppua ) 

Table op Differences in 

bility that the ancestors of the Equince and the de- 
scendants of the older sub-families have remained un- 
discovered up to the present time. 

(4) Man. It remains for us briefly to examine the 
historical records to see if we can obtain reliable in- 
formation concerning the last and most important 
** ascent ** to Homo sapiens. The oldest authenticated 
traces of man consist of stone implements, and they 
are derived from the lower (Quaternary strata. 
Whether the so-called eoliths’* of the Tertiary Era 
are really the handiwork of man, cannot be decided 
with certainty. Eminent scientists, as Boule, Ober- 
maier, de Lapparent, in their works published in 1005, 
have denied the human origin of these objects, i Con- 
cerning the flrst stages in the civilization of diluvian 
man little can be said. This period, according to 
Hoernes, falls under three sub-groups^ separated from 
one another and preceded by a glacial period. The 
first intermediate epoch (('•po^pie du grand ours) lies 
close to the Pliocene age, and is called, after the prin- 
cipal place of its discovery, the stage of Tilloux-Tau- 
bach (Krapina), or Chell6o-Moust4rien. The fauna is 
mostly tropical and includes, among others, Elephas 
arUiquuSj Rhinoceros Merckii^ and, most important of 
all, iJrsxis spelosus. Taubach's field of discovery was a 
camp in which the fireplace, remnants of food, and the 
simple utensils of Germany’s first inhabitants were 
found in situ (Hoernes). The second intermediate 
epoch {(mque du mammouth) is named the Solutr^en 
stage, after the place where important discoveries 
were made in France. It contains, besides the mam- 
moth, the wild horse and numerous predatory ani- 
mals such as L(?o, Ursus, Hyoena, etc., though the num- 
bers greatly decrease as we draw to the end of the 
period, while the Ursus spdeeus becomes entirely ex- 
tinct. A large number of the stone implements are of 
fine workmanship and there are, besides these, various 
kinds of carving on bone and ivory, plastic figures of 
men, and drawings of animals on the walls of the caves. 
The cave of Combnrelles (Dordogne) ,Af or example, is 
decorated with 109 drawings of animals. The orna- 
mentation in the Solutr^en, with its wavelike curves 
and spirals, indicates an almost enigmatical degree of 
development which would appear to be more in keep- 
ing with the culture of the metal age than with the 
more remote stone age. The third intermediate 
epoch, {(‘poque du renne) had a bleaker climate. It is 
called the Ma^aleine stage, after La Magdaleine, in 
France. The stone implements are homely, but often 
very finely constructed, “small implements made 
for delicate hands by delicate hands” (Hoernes). 
Pointed and hooked hunting weapons were also found, 
as well as numerous instruments of various kinds 
manufactured out of bone and horn, and all of them 
reveal considerable artistic taste and judment. Real 
frescoes adorn the walls of the Font-de^^aune cave. 


In all, eighty figures are represented, of which number 
forty-nine are those of bisons. 

From what has been said we may conclude that 
man, in the first stage of civilization known to us, ap- 
pears as a true Homo sapiens; but how he arrived at 
that stage is a problem we are quite unable to answer, 
because all records are wanting. The bones, too, 

Forefoot Hind foot Ra<lius and Ulna; Teeth 
Tibia and Fibula 

One toe between two similar United Long-crowned 

rudiments 

Three toes (1 main, 2 secondary) “ “ “ 

7 " “ “ 

Three toes with larger middle one " " " 

Three toes and rudi- 
mentary splint Three toes “ “ “ 

Four twa Three toes Divided Short-orowned 

“ “ and rudiment " “ “ “ 
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which are supposed to date from the primeval age of 
man are little calculated to solve the problem. A 
short r6sum6 of the results of recent investigations 
will make this clear. Pithecanthropus erectus, the fa- 



Oranium of Pithecanthropus Erbctub 


mous ape-man of Trinil (Java), cannot be considered 
“ the long-sought missing link in the chain of the high- 
est Primates As is well known, we have to do with 
a cranium of 850 sq. cm. capacity, a thigh-bone, and 



Cranium of the Neandertal Man 


two molar teeth; the skull and the thigh-bone were 
found lying about 16 yards apart. It is true the skull 
differs somewhat from the ^ulls of present-day an- 
thropoids; it is, however, in general characteristics 
thoroughly apelike, as was pointed out recently by 
Schwalbe, Klaatscn, Macnamara, and Kohlbrugge. 
The thigh-bone, according to Bumilller, bears the clos- 
est resemblance to the femur of the ape Hylobates. 
Hence the appellation erectus is a misnomer. Add to 
this that, according to the latest researches, Pithecan- 
thropus^ must have been a contemporary of primitive 
man. since the strata in which the bones were found 
are diluvial. Hence Pithecanthropus cannot belong to 
the ancestral line of man. The bones of the Neander- 
tal race of the Homo primigenius are undoubtedly 
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human, and have given rise to renewed interest 
throum the valuable discoveries made in Krapina. 
The Neandertal skull itself serves as a type which, 
owing to the low, receding forehead and the strongly 
developed supra-orbital ridges, appears to be very 
primitive, though no one knows the actual geological 
conditibns of the place where it was originally deposi- 
ted. We pass over the fact that twenty scientists 
have expr^sed twelve different opinions on this mys- 
terious cranium, and confine ourselves to the latest 
opinion of Schwalbe, who says that the Neandcrtal 
cranium exhibits forms which are never found in either 


a normal or a pathologically altered Homo sapiens, 
whether Negro, European, or Australian, and vet at 
the same time the skull does exhibit human cliarac- 
teristios. In a word, the Neandertal skull does not 

belong to any 
variety of Homo 
sapiens. Kohl- 
bruggeveryapt- 
ly compares 
Schwalbe’s hy- 
pothesis to an 
upturned pyra- 
mid balancing 
on a fine point, 
since a single 
Australian or 
Negroid skull 
which may be 
found to agree 
with the Nean- 
dertal skull suf- 
fices to over- 



Moustier Skull (1908) 


throw the hypothesis. Such a skull has not as yet 
been found, but there are other factors which suf- 
fice to shake Schwalbe's hypothesis. These have ref- 
erence to the other diluvial bone remains of Homo 
primigeniuSj amongst others to the petrified Gibraltar 
skull, to two molar teeth from the Taubach cave, to 
the two fragments of a skull from the mammoth caves 
of Spy, ana the jawbones from La Naulctte, Schipka, 
Ochos, and, finally, to considerable remains of bones, 
such as fragments of skulls, lower jawbones, pelvic 
^nes, thigh and shin bones, from a cave near Krapina 
in Croatia. To these must be added the “Moustier 
skull” which was dug up in August, 1908, in V^zdre- 
tal (Dordogne). All these fragments possess fairly 
imiform characteristics. Especially worthy of note 
are, above all, the cranium with its prominent supra- 
orbital ridges and receding forehead. These quali- 
ties, however, are not infrequently found in men of the 
present day. Australians exliibit here and there even 
the genuine supra-orbital ridges (Gorjanowic-Kram- 
berger). It cannot be clearly decided whetlicr we are 
dealing with purely individual characteristics or with 
peculiarities which would justify us in classifying the 
Krapina fragments as belonging to a special race. 
But this much is clear, that the formation of the skull 
and the degree of civilization of that race are quite 
sufficient to permit of our designating Homo primi- 
genius not as a species of itself, but merely as a local 
sub-division of the Homo sapiens. The Galley Hill 
skull, from England, which is still older than the 
Krapina bones, points to the same conclusion and cor- 
responds with the more recent skulls of postr-diluvial 
man. Hence^ to sum up, we may affirm that we are 
acquainted with no records of Tertiary man, that the 
most ancient remains of the Quaternary belong to the 
Galley Hill man, whose skull wortliily represents 
Homo sapiens. The same is to be said of tlie oldest 
traces of civilization as yet known to us. 

Paleontology, therefore, can assert nothing what- 
ever of a development of the body of man from the 
animal. It may be added that Haeckel’s curious 
Progonotaxis”, or genealo^ of man, is a pure fiction. 
It consists of thirty stages, beginning with the “ mon- 


ers” and ending with homo loqu^. The first fifteen 
stages have no fossil representatives. As to the rest, 
we may concede that many of these groups actually 
exist, but we do not see a single argiunent of any 
probability for Haeckel’s assertion that these groups 
are genetically related. As to the of the hWan 
species, no assertion can be made with any degree of 
certainty; thus far there are no indications whatever 
that would justify an estimate of more than 10,000 
years. Still less are we enabled to say anything defi- 
nite as to the probable age of life. The numbers given 
by different authors vary between twenty-four and 
upwards of one hundred million years. De Vries’s 
calculation is of especial interest bemuse it is based on 
his (Enothera studies. Mainly to show the superiority 
of the mutation theory to the selection theory, de 
Vries assumes that the primrose contains 6000 charac- 
teristics, and that a mutation ”, or acquisition of a 
new character, takes place after every 4000 years; so 
that 4000x6000=24,000,000 (=Lord Kelvin^s aver^ 
value) would represent the biothronic eauation, whiwi 
of course consists of unknown variables only, and 
rests, moreover, on the unproved assumption that a 
mutation consists in the acquisition of a new character 
and that such mutations have really occurred. 
v-^IV. The Morphological Argument. — (1) In Gen- 
eral. — The CTOups and sub-groups of the plant and 
animal world are built up accordi^ to the same funda- 
mental plan of organization. 'This important fact, 
on which all classification rests, is said to oe explained 
by the h 3 rpothesi 8 that the different moups (e. g. the 
vertebrates) have been evolved from forms possessing 
the peculiarities of the t 3 rpe, while the differences are 
said to have been brougnt about by modifications 
(e. g. adaptation to the environment). The original 
form or type is imagined to be as primitive as possible, 
while its modification is said to mark progress, so that 
those organisms which have the simplest structure are 
said to correspond to the most ancient forms, the 
more perfect specialized forms being the most recent. 

Are these conclusions well founded? — The plain 
facts are these: (a) Groups of organisms exhibit simi- 
lar fundamental forms, which, however, (b) show 
various differences, so that (c) the groups fall into 
similar divisions with a more or less perfect degree of 
organization. In the first place it is difficult to under- 
stand why the lower organized forms should be histori- 
cally the older. According to the evidence furnished 
by paliBontology, this is in many instances positively 
false, and in no case is it demonstrable, while philo- 
sophically it is only possible in as far as the simple 
forms actually possess the peculiarities of their de- 
scendants at least in some latent condition. Sec- 
ondly, it is hard to see why similarity of structure 
should prove common origin. As a matter of fact, 
pala*ontology knows nothing of common primeval 
forms; on the contrary, it points to parallel series 
whose origins are unknown. It is not improbable, 
moreover, that resemblances of structure and function 
in nature frequently represent instances of conver- 
gence, through which widely different organisms as- 
sume similar modifications of form under similar con- 
ditions of life. For example, certain species of the 
asdepiadaceae (Stapelia ) , euphorbiacew {Euphorbia) , and 
cactus have, in all probability, acquired their similar 
fleshy form from the adaptation of leafy forms to the 
aridity of the locality in which they grew, and only 
preserved the different family characteristics in the 
structure of the flower. The similarity which exists 
between whales and fishes can be considered merely 
as an instance of convergence, and no one will assert 
that the whale has developed from the fish because it 
happens to be provided with fins. As a matter of fact 
there are numberless analogies which no serious stu- 
dent would ever dream of reducing to a common ori- 
gin. Take, for example, the cell-division in plants 
and animals, the metnod of fertilization, and other 
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analogies of structure and function in vastly different 
groups. Finally, the chief problem, which refers to 
teleology of adaptive modifications, is not even touched 
by the aoctrine of descent from common ancestors. 



Skull of Oranq-Utanq 


(2) Man and the Anthropoids , — Palaeontology 
knows of no records that point to the relationship be- 
tween the body of man and that of the anthropoid. 
Hence it follows that the argument of analogy and 
classification is of little worth. But, as ever ana again 
attempts are made to discover analogies between 
every Done of man and the corresponding part of the 
ape (e. g. Wiedersheim), it will be useful to gather a 
few of the more important morphological discrepan- 
cies which exist between man’s body and that oi the 
anthropoids (orang-utang, chimpanzee, gorilla). It 
is, however, far from our intention to attribute to 
these differences any great argumentative force, espe- 
cially against those who suppose that there was a com- 
mon primeval ancestor from which both man and ape 
finally descend; nor do we wish to deny that zoolo^- 
cally the human body belongs to the class of the mam- 
malia, nor that within this class there is any repre- 
sentative more similar to it than the anthropoids. 

Of these differences the most important lies in the 
development of the brain of man and of the anthro- 
poid, which is seen from the comparison of the 
weights. According to Wiedersheim we are forced to 
admit that the relative mass of the human brain is 
twice that of the chimpanzee, while, absolutely, it is 
from tliree to four times as great. The same is prob- 
ably true of the orang-utang, while the brain of the 
gorilla, which, according to Wiedersheim, is the most 
humanlike of any of the anthropoid brains, is rela- 
tively only one-fifth that of man’s. The human skull 
is from three to four times as large as that of the an- 
thropoids. The difference becomes much more strik- 
ing still when we compare the cerebral hemispheres and 
their convolutions. The weight of the brain of a male 
Teuton of from thirty to forty years of age is on the 
average 1424 grammes, that of a female 1273 grammes, 
and that of a full-grown orang only 79*7 grammes 
(Wundt). The proportion is therefore from 18:1 to 
16:1. If we measure the superficial area of man’s 


brain with all its convolutions and that of the orang 
we have, according to Warner^ from 1877 sq. cm. to 
2196 sq. cm. for the human Drain and 533*5 sq. cm. for 
that of the orang — that is a proportion of 4*4:1. It is 
further to be taken into consideration that, as Wieder- 
sheim points out, the human brain is not to be looked 
upon as an enlarged anthropoidal one, but as a “ new 
acquisition with structures which the anthropoidal 
does not as yet [I] possess”. These now acquisitions 
are presumably qualitative and refer mainly to the 
centre within the great cerebral hemispheres. Inti- 
mately connected with the development of the brain 
is the moderate development of the dentition of man 
in comparison with the chinless snout of the monkey, 
which is armed with powerful teeth. Again, “the 
human face slides as it were down from the forehead 
and appears as an appendix to the front half of the 
skull. The gorilla’s face, on the contrary, protrudes 
from the skull, which on return slides almost entirely 
backwards from the face. ... It is only on account 
of its protruding, strongly developed lower parts that 
the small skull-cap of the animal can mask as a kind of 
human face” (Ranke). 

A second group of differences is obtained by com- 
paring the limbs of man and the anthropoid. Owing 
to his upright stature, man’s appendicular skeleton is 
quite diffpent in form and structure from that of the 
anthropoid. This is shown not merely by the length 
of the single parts, which, strangely enough, exhibit 
inverse proportions, but also in the interior structure 
of the bones, as was proved by Walkhoff (1905) in the 
case of the femur. If we suppose the length of the 
body to be 100 we have, according to Ranke, the fol- 
lowing proportions: — 


Part 

Gorilla, 

Ohimpanxee 

OranK 

Ne^ro 

German 

Arm and hand 

64*9 

677 

807 

4516 

45 43 

Leg 

34*9 

3,5'2 

347 

48*5 

48*8 


Special measurements taken from the skeletons of 
an adult Frenchman and an orting, represented in 



Human Skull 


the accompanying plate, gave the following par- 
ticulars: — 



Humerus 

Radius 

Ulna 

1 Femur 

Tibia 

Man 

28 cm. 

22 cm. 

2.5 cm. 

1 47 era. 

37 cm. 

Orang 

36 •• 

39-8 •* 

41 “ 

1 .31 “ 

25 “ 
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The sponge-like structure in the femur of man and 
wthropoid exhibits considerable difference, so that 
it could be established by means of radiogrammes 
whether the femur was that of an upright walking 
individual or not; e. g., it was possible to prove the 
Neande^al and Spy femora 
to be human. The foot of 
man is, moreover, very char- 
acteristic . 1 1 is not f urnished 

with a thumb that can be 
bent across the whole mem- 
ber, and hence it does not 
represent a typical prehensile 
organ, as is the case with the 
hind feet of the monkey. In 
general, each bone and organ 
of man could in some sense 
be styled ape-like^ but in no 
case does this similarity go so 
far that the form peculiar to 
man would pass over into the 
form which is peculiar to the 
ape. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that, 
according to Ranke and 
Weisbach, all the efforts to 
discover a series of bodily 
formations which would lead 
from the most apelike savages 
to the least apelike Caucasians 
have till now resulted in 
utter failure, since the apelike 
forms of organs actually found 
in some individuals are not 
confined to a single race or 
nation, but are (li.stributed 
throughout all of them. Tailed 
ape-men, in the proper sense 
of the word, have no existence. 
If sometimes tail-like append- 
ages occur, they are genuine 
deformities, pathological rem- 
nants of the individual's em- 
bryonic life. Cretins and mi- 
crocephali are likewise pathological cases. The theory 
that such were the ancestors of the human species 
is certainly excluded by the fact that they are un- 
able to procure independently the necessary means of 
existence. 

(3) “ Blood Relationship between Man and the An- 
thro paid . — In 1900 Friedental thought that he was 
able to prove the kinship of man and the anthropoid 
biochemically by showing, first, that the transfusion 
of human blood-serum into the chimpanzee was not 
followed by any signs of blood-poisoning, as usually 
happens on the introduction ot foreign blood, and, 
s^ondly, that human serum did not produce a reac- 
tion when introduced into a solution of the blood of 
the orang and gibbon, while on the other hand it dis- 
solved the blood corpuscles of the lower apes. A little 
later Nutall and others proved that anti-sera exercised 
an opposite effect. An “ anti-man-serum was pre- 
pared by injecting subcutaneously sterile human 
serum into a rabbit till the animal became immune to 
poisoning from the foreign blood-serum. The “ anti- 
man-serum of rabbit-blood thus prepared gave a 
precipitate with the blood-serum of man or of an ani- 
mal with chemically similar blood, for instance an- 
thropoids, but not with the serum of chemically differ- 
ent blood. The force of the argument lies, therefore, 
in this, that the chemical reaction obtained seems to 
be on the whole proportional to the degree of their 
chemical affinity. 

What follows from these facts?— Only this, that the 
blood of man is chemically similar to that of the an- 
thropoids; but it does not follow that this chemical 
similarity must be attributed to any kinship of race. 



The mistake arises from the confusion of the ideas 
** similarity of blood ” and ** blood-relationship " in the 
genealogical sense of the term; otherwise it would be 
at once perceived that the fact of chemical similarity 
of blood is of no more importance for the theory of 
evolution than any other fact of comparative mor- 
pholo^ or physiology. 

(4) Rudimentary Oraans, — One of the special argu- 
ments commonly cited in favour of the evolution the- 
ory is based on the frequent occurrence of rudimentary 
structures in organisms. As examples we may men- 
tion the following: Pythons and boas possess vestiges 
of hind legs and of a pelvis separated from the verte- 
bral column. — ^The slow-worm is without external 


limbs, and yet possesses the shoulder^girdle and the 
pelvis, as well as a slightly developed breast-bone. — 
The o^rich has merely stunted wing-bones, while the 
nearly extinct kiwi (apteryx) of New Zealand has only 
extremely small stumps of wings, which are clothed 
with hair-like feathers. — The gigantic birds of New 
Zealand which became extinct m past ages were en- 
tirely wingless. — Well worthy of note, also, are the 
rudimentary organs of the whale {Cetacea), since of the 
hind limbs only a few minute bones remain, and these 
are considered to be the pelvic bones, while the Green- 
land whale {BaJUena mysticetus) also possesses thigh 
and leg bones. The bones of the fore-limbs are not 
movable independently of one another, being bound 
together by means of tendons — .Other remarkable 
vestigial structures are the teeth of the Arctic right 
whale, which never penetrate the gums and are reab- 
sorl)^ before birth, the upper teeth of the ox, the milk 
teeth and the eyes of the mole. The deep sea fish, 
like the Baraihro- 
nus, have instead of 
eyes ''two golden 
metallic concave 
mirrors^' (Chun).— 

Nor is man devoid 
of rudimentary or- 
gans. Wiedersheim 
mentions no fewer 
than one hundred 
But of these only 
a few are genuine. 

The vermiform ap- 
pendix may serve as 
an example, though 
according to recent 
research it is not 
entirely function- 
less. Its length os- 
cillates between 2 
cm. and 23 cm., 
while its breadth 
and external form 
vary exceedingly. 

Probable reasons 
for its partially ru- 
dimentary charac- 
ter are, besides its 
extreme variability, 
especially two facts 
in particular: the 
length of the organ 
compared with that 
of tne large intes- 
tine is as 1:10 in the 
embryo, and as 
1: 20 in the adult; 

secondly, in 32 per Skxubton of Orano-Utakq 
cent of all cases 

amcmg adults of over twenty years of age the ap- 
pendix is found to be closed. 

Do such rudimentary organs furnish us with an ac- 
cratabl^roof for the theory of evolution? — It is to be 
admittedT that in many instances the organs were 
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formerly in a more perfect condition, so as to perform 
their typical functions— e. g., the eyes of the mole as 
organs of sight; and the limbs of the kiwi as means of 
locomotion for running or even for flying. Hence 
those individuals which now possess rudimentary or- 
gans are descended from ancestors which were in pos- 
session of these same organs in a less degenerated con- 
dition. But it cannot be ascertained from the struc- 
tures whether those ancestors were of another kind 
than their offspring. The vermiform appendix in 
man is fully explained by supposing it to have had in 
antediluvian man a more perfect function of secretion, 
or even of digestion. Until the palaeontological rec- 
ords furnish us with more evidence we can only con- 
clude from the occurrence of rudimentary structures 
that in former ages the whale possessed better devel- 
oped limbs, that the moles had better eyes, the kiwi 
wings, etc. In short, rudimentary organs per se do 
not prove more than that structures may dwindle 
away by disuse. 

Haeckel's endeavour to invalidate the teleological 
argument has no foundation in fact. In many cases 
the function of rudimentary organs has been discov- 
ered — e. g., the rudimentary teeth of the whale are 
probably of use in the growth of the jaw; the breast- 
bone of the slow-worm as a protection of the chest. 
But even in instances in which we have not succeeded 
in discovering the function of such structures, it must 
not be forgotten that degeneration may be eminently 
teleological in furnishing material for other organs 
whose functions become more important. Moreover, 
as long as rudimentary organs remain, they may be- 
come, under altered circumstances, the starting-point 
for an appropriately modified reorganization. It is 
indeed dimcuit to see how “ dysteleology ", as Haeckel 
calls it, follows from the fact that an organ adapted to 
specified means of livelihood disappears, probably in 
order to strengthen other organs when those means of 
livelihood are changed; and, until the contrary is 
proved, wo may assume that we have to deal with in- 
stances of teleological adaptation and correlation, as 
has already been demonstrated in many cases — e. g., 
in the development of amphibians. 

VI. The Ontogenetic Argument. — Comparisons 
between the embryos of higher forms and the adult 
stages of lower groups were made long before the evo- 
lution theory was generally accepted by biologists. 
But it was only after 1859 that the facts of embryology 
were interpreted by means of that theory, Fruz 
Muller (18^) was one of the first to advance the view 
that the ontogenetic development of an individual is a 
short and simplified repetition of the stages through 
which the species had passed. Haeckel modified the 
proposition by introducing the term "kenogenesis", 
which should account for all points of disagreement 
between the two series of development. In its new 
form the theory of recapitulation received the name 
"'the biogenetic law of development". Later on 
Hertwig reformed the law a second time by changing 
the expression " repetition of forms of extinct ances- 
tors", into "repetition of forms necessary for organic 
development and leading from the simple to the com- 
plex ". Besides, considerable changes, generally in an 
advancing direction, are said to have been brought 
about by the action of external and internal factors, so 
that in reality " a later condition can never correspond 
to a preceding one". Both Haeckel’s and Hertwig's 
views were rejected by Morgan, who does not believe 
in the recapitulation of ancestral adult stages by the 
embryo, but tries to show that the resemblance be- 
tween the embryos of higher forms might be due to 
" the presence in the embryos of the lower groups of 
certain organs that remain in the adult forms of this 
group". According to Morgan, we are justified in 
comparing "the embryonic stages of the two groups” 
onty— a theory which he calls " the repetition theory”. 

Perhaps the most striking fact to illustrate the onto- 


genetic argument is the resemblance between the gill- 
system of fishes and certain analogous structures in 
the embryos of the other vertebrates, man included. 
However, contrary to the statements of most scien- 
tists, we do not think that the resemblance is such as to 
justify us in concluding " with complete certainty that 
all vertebrates must in the course of their history have 
passed through stages in which they were gill-breath- 
mg animals" (Wiedersheiro). The embryos of fishes 
are at a certain very early stage of development fur- 
nished with vertical pouches which grow gut from the 
wall of the pharynx till they fuse with the skin. Then 
a number oi vertical clefts (gill-slits) are formed by the 
fact that the walls of the pouches separate. In the 
adult fishes the corresponding openings serve to let 
water pass from the mouth through the gill-slits, 
which are covered by the capillaries of the gill-fila- 
ments. In this way the animal is enabled to provide 
the blood wnith the necessaiy oxygen and to remove 
the carbon dioxide. Now it is quite true that in all 
vertebrates there is some resemblance as to the first 
formation of the pouches, the slits, and the distribu- 
tion of blood-vessels. But it is only in fishes that real 
gill-structures are formed. In the other vertebrates 
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the development does not proceed beyond the forma- 
tion of the apparently indifferent pouches which never 
perform any respiratory function nor show the least 
tendency to develop into such organs. On the con- 
trary, the gill-slits and arches seem to have, from the 
very beginning, a totally different function, actually 
subserving, at least in part, the formation of other 
organs. Even the amphibians that are furnished 
with temporary gills form them in quite a peculiar 
manner, which cannot be compared with that of fish- 
embryos. Besides, the distribution of blood-vessels 
and the gradual disappearance of seemingly useless 
structures, as the "Kill-systems" of vertebrates seem 
to be, may likewise be observed in cases where no one 
would seriously suspect a relation to former specific 
characteristics. In short, there is (1) no evidence 
that the embryos of mammals and bin Is have true 
incipient gill-structures; (2) it is probable that the 
structures interpreted as such really subserve from the 
very beginning quite different functions, perhaps only 
of a temporary nature. 

In general it may be said that the biogenetic law of 
development is as yet scarcely more than a pvtitio 
principii. Because (1) the agreement between onto- 
geny and phylogeny has not oeen proved in a single 
instance; on the contrary — e. g., the famous pedigree 
of the horse’s foot begins ontogenetically with a single 
digit; (2) the ontogenetic similarity which may be ob- 
served, for instance, in the larval stages of insects may 
be explained by the similarity of the environment; 
(3) the bntogenetic stages of organisms are throughout 
specifically dissimilar, as is proved by a careful con- 
crete comparison. The same conclusion is indicated 
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by Hertwig’s and Morgan’s modifications of the bi<> 
genetic law, which, in turn, are of a merely hypotheti- 
cal nature. In addition to this a short reference to 
Weismann’s ** confirmation ” of Haeckel’s law may be 
useful. Weisnmnn knew that in the larval develop- 
ment of certain’ butterflies transverse stripes were pre- 
ceded by longitudinal ones. Hence he concluded that 
in certain similar butterflies, whose early larval stages 
were then unknown, a similar succession of markings 
ought to be found. Ten years later the ^‘predicted” 
marking was discovered. It is plain that such facts 
are no confirmation of thcbiogenetic law, but find their 
simple explanation in the fact that similar orgjinisms 
will show similar ontogenetic stages. This fact, too, 
seems to account sufliciently for the observations 
advanced by Morgan in support of his theory of repe- 
tition. 

VII. The Biogeographical Argument. — The bio- 
gcographical argument is a very complex one, com- 
posed of a vast number of single facts whose correla- 
tion among one another, and whose bearing upon the 
problem ot evolution, can hardly be determined before 
many years of detailed research have cone by. The 
theories established, for instance, by Wallace are cer- 
tainly not sufficiently supported by facts. On the 
contrary, they have serious defects. One of them is 
the well-known Wallace line”; another, much more 
important, the unfounded assertion that the higher 
vertebrates must have originated from marsupials and 
monotremes because tliese animals are almost entirely 
extinct in all countries except in isolated Australia, 
where they survive, as the highest representatives of 
the Australian vertebrates, in greatly varying forms 
till to-day. Besides, in most cases we have no suffi- 
cient knowledge of the geographical distribution of 
organisms and of its various causes. But in order to 

g ive the reader an idea of the argument, we shall 
riefly refer him to a group of facts which is well 
adapted to support the view of evolution explained in 
the preceding pages. Volcanic islands and such as are 
separated from the continent by a sea or strait of great 
depth exhibit a fauna and flora which have certainly 
come from the neighbouring continents, but which at 
the same time possess features altogether peculiar to 
them. The flora of Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, for 
instance, comprises 56.'> systematic species; among 
these there are 20() endemic ones. Similarly, on Mada- 
gascar there are 3000 endemic plant-species among 
4100; on the Hawaian Islands, 70 endemic species of 
birds among 116; on the (lalapagos, 81 among 108. 
Many such facts are known. They certainly form an 
excellent demonstration in favour of the proposition 
defended throughout this article: that such forms as 
the endemic species, which may well be compared 
with the races of the human species, were not directly 
created, but arose by some process of modification 
which was greatly facilitated by their complete isola- 
tion. 

The most important General Conclusions to be 
noted are as follows: — 

1. The origin of life is unknown to science. 

2. The origin of the main organic types and their 
princmal subdivisions are likewise unknown to science. 

3. There is no evidence in favour of an ascending 
evolution of organic forms. 

4. There is no trace of even a merely probable argu- 
ment in favour of the animal origin of man. The 
earliest human fossils and the most ancient traces of 
culture refer to a true Homo sapiem as we know him 
to-day. 

5. Most of the so-called systematic species and 
genera were certainly not created as such, but origi- 
nated Iw a process of either gradual or saltatory evolu- 
tion. Changes which extend beyond the range of 
variation observed in the human species have thus far 
not been strictly demonstrated, either experimentally 
or historically. 


6. There is very little known as to the causes of evo- 
lution. The greatest difficulty is to eitplain the origin 
and constancy of new ” characters and the teleology 
of the process. Darwin’s “ natural selection ” is a neg- 
alive factor only. The moulding influence of the en- 
vironment cannot be doubted ; but at present we are un- 
able to ascertain how far that influence may extend. 
Lamarck’s inheritance of acquired characters ” is not 
yet exactly proved, nor is it evident that really new 
forms can arise by mutation”. In our opinion the 

f rincipal of “Mendelian segregation”, together with 
larwin's natural selection and the moulding influence 
of environment, will probably be some of the chief 
constituents of future evolutionary theories. 

Many works referring to the subject have been mentioned in 
the bo<lv of the article. We shall here enumerate mainly such 
os are of more recent date and will be of special value for further 
stutly. 

General — Gekabd, The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer 
(Tendon, 1908); Gittbkrlet, Der Mensch^ eein Ursprung und 
seine Entwicklung (Paderbom, 1896); Kerner von Marilattn, 
l*flanzenleben (Leipzig and Vienna, 1890-91), II; Mivaht, On 
the (ienesis of Species (Ixmdon, 1871); Wasmann, Die mndeme 
Hiologxe und die Entwxcklungstheone (Freiburg, 19(X5); Ii> , I>er 
Kampf urn das Entwicklungs problem in Herhn (Freiburg, 1907); 
Quatrbfaoer, L'Espece humaine (Paris, 1880); Zapletal, Der 
SrJiopfungshencht (Freiburg, 1902); Morgan, Evolution and 
Adaptation (New York, 1903); Lotsy, Vorlesungen nher De- 
scendenztheonen (Jena, 1908); KoHLORnaoE, Die morpholo^ 
gtsche Ahstammung des Menschen (Stuttgart, 1908); Die Deszen- 
denztheone (Leipzig, 1901); Osborn, From the Greeks to Darwin 
(New York, Hartmann, Doa Problem des Lehens (Bad 

Sachsa, 1906); Brooks, The Foundation of Zoology (New York, 
1899); Wii^oN, The Cell (Now York, 1906); IIeutwig, All- 

f iemeine Biologie (Jena, 1906); Id., Die Elcmente der Entv'iek- 
ungslehre des Menschen und der Wirheltiere (Jena, 1900); 
KoRsrHEiiT AND Heidbr, Lchrbuch der vcrgleichenden Entwick- 
lungsgcsehichte der Wirbelosen 7’itTe (Jena, 1902-03), Hejvke, 
Einleitung in Iheorettsche Biologic (Berlin, 1901), F. 1)\kwi\, 
The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin (London, IHST), Id. 
AND Seward, More Letters of Charles Darwin (London, 1908); 
Weismann, Vorlrdge uher Deszendcnziheorie (Jena, 1901); 
Vlhihciimasti, Die Darwinsehe Theorte {Leipzig, 190.3); Plate, 
Selekhonspnnzip und I^obtemeder Artbildung (Leipzig, 1908). 

Expenmcntal Evidence — Lock, Heeent Progress in the Study 
of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution (London, 1907); Muckeh- 
MANN, VariahdUat und Artbiidung in Natnr xtnd Offenh. (Mun- 
ster. Jan., 1909); db Vribs, Die MiUatumstheone (Lcipzii^, 
1901-0.3); JoiiANNSBN, Ueher Erblichkeit in Populationen und in 
reinen Linien (Jena, 1903); Wasmann, Giht es tatsaehhrh Arterit 
etc, in Biol Zentralht. (1901); Galton, Natural InhentancL 
(London, 1889); Mendel, Versuche uber Pflanzenhghnden, in 
Ostwolds Klassiker, No. 121; Bateson, Mendel's I*rinciples of 
Heredity (Cambridge, 1902); Id , The Progress of Genetics since 
the Rediscovery of MrndrVs Papers, in Progressus Rei Botamcce 
(Jena, 1907), 1, 386; Correns, Udber Vererbungsgescizc (Berlin, 
1906); Padtperq and Muckermann, Mendel und Mendelismus 
(Munich, 1909); Gross, Ueber einige Beziehungrn zwisrhen 
Vererbung und Variation, in Biol. Zentralbl. (1906); Strasbi'R- 
OBR, Die stoffixrhen Orundlagm der Vererbung (Jena, 1905); 
Ziegler, Die Vererbungslehre in der Biologic (Jenu, 1905 ». 

Historical Eviiienrc. — Muckermann, PaliUmtologische Ur- 
kunden und das J^roblem der Artbiidung, in Stimm. aus Maria 
Loach, Jan., 1909; Stbinmann. Die geologischen Grundlaqen der 
Abstammungslehre (Leipzig, 1908); Laurent, Les progns dc la 
pale(d)otanique angiospermique dans la dcrniire ddcade, in l*r<^. 
R. Bol. (Jena, l‘.K)7), 1; Koken, Die Vorwdt und ihre Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte (I^eipzig, 1893); In., Palbontologie und Deszen- 
denzlehre (Jena, 1902); Zittel, PaUwzoologie (Munich and 
LeipzigL 1876-93); Schimpbh and Schenk, Paldophytologie 
(Muniw and Leipzig, 1890); db Lapparent, TVait^ ne gtologie 
(Paris, 1900); Dana, Manual of Geology (New York, --); 
Gbikib, Ted-book of Geology (London, 1893); Cope, The Pri- 
mary Factors of Organic Evolution (C<hioago, 180.5); Steinman.n, 
Einfuhrung in die Palaontologie (I.«ipzig, 1907); Credner, Ele- 
mente der Geologic (Ijcipzig): Kayser, Oeologischc Formations- 
kunde (Stuttgart, 1908); Nbvmayh, Erdgeschichte (Ivcipzig, 
1887); ScHARFP, Euripoean Animals: their Geological History 
and Geographical Distribution (Ixindon, 1907); Ward, Sketch of 
Paleobotany (Wa.shingt.on, 1885); Handlirsch, Die fossilen 
Insekten und di^ Phylogenie der rezenten Formen (Ixiipzig, 1908); 

Der diluvial e Mensch (Brunswick, 1003); Sciiimpfer, 
^lanzengeoffraphie (Jena, 1908); Lydekkbh, A Geographical 
History of Mammals (London, 1896). 

H. Muckermann. 

Eyora, Archdiocese op, in Portugal, raised to 
archiepiscopal rank in 1544, at which time it was 
given as suffragans Leiria and Portalegre; in 1570 and 
later were added Sylves, Ceuta, Congo, Santo Thom4, 
Funchal, Cabo Verde, and Angra. In the Roman 
period Julius Caesar gave it the name of Libentliias 
Julia; inscriptions and coins remain to prove its high 
rank among the municipalities of Roman Spain. Its 
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bishop, Quintianus, wajs present at the Council of 
Elvira early in the fourth century. There exists no 
complete list of his successors for the next two cen- 
turies, though some are known from ancient diptychs. 
In 584 the Visi^thic king, Leovirgild, incorporated 
with his state the Kingdom of the Suevi, to which 
Evora had hitherto belonged. From the sixth and 
seventh centuries there remain a few Christian in- 
scriptions pertaining to Evora. In one of them has 
been inte^olated the name of a Bishop Julian (1 Dec., 
560) ; he Ls, however, inadmissible. Thenceforth the 
episcopal list is known from the reign of Reccared 
(586) to the Arab invasion (714), after which the suc- 
cession is quite unknown for four centuries and a half, 
with the exception of the epitaph of a Bishop Daniel 
(January, 1100). Until the reconquest (1166) by Al- 
fonso I of Portugal, Evora was suffragan to Merida. 
Under this king it became suffragan to Braga, despite 
the protests of the Archbishops of Compostella, ad- 
ministrators of Merida. In 1274, however, the latter 
succeeded in bringing Evora within their jurisdiction. 
Finally, it became suffragan to Lisbon from 1394 to 
1544, when it was made an archbishopric. Its large 
and splendid cathedral has undergone many architec- 
tural changes. Among its illustrious prelates may be 
mentioned Enrique (1540-4)4, 1578-80), the founder of 
its university and King of Portugal (1578-80); Teu- 
tonic de Braganza (1570-1602); and the scholarly 
writers Alfonso de Portugal (1486-1522) and Father 
Manuel de Ccnaculo Villasboas (1802-14). Portu- 

f uese wTiters have maintained that the first bishop of 
Ivora was St. Mantius, a Roman, and a disciple of 
Jesus ( -hrist, sent by the Apostles into Spain as a mis- 
sionary of the Gospel ; from his genuine acts it appears 
that he was a devout Christian, put to death by the 
Jews after the fourth century. Spanish Jews, it is 
known, are mentioned in the fourth-centuiy Council of 
Elvira (can. 49). 

Fonseca, Evora gloriof^a (Rome, 1728), 261-315; Espafia 
Sagradn (Ma<ind, 1786), XIV, 102-141; Gams, Senes episcopo’ 
rum (1873), 98-100; Supplem. (1879), 91; Hcbnew, insenp- 
tiones HtspaniiP rhnthanfp (Berlin, 1871), n. 1, 9, 10, 11, 213, 
324; FiFTUKL, Hierarchia cathohea medii ann (Munich, 1901), I, 
165, II, 245. 

F. Fita. 

Evreux, Diocese of (Edroicensis), in the Depart- 
ment of Eure, France; suffragan of the Archbishopric 
of Rouen. A legend purporting to date from a cer- 
tain Deodatus, who is said to have been converted 
and then later ordained by St. Taurinus, makes the 
latter first Bishop of Evreux. According to this 
legend St. Taurinus was baptized at Rome by St. 
Clement and sent into Gaul as a companion to St. 
Denis. According to Mgr. Duchesne this legend arose 
about the ninth century, when Abbot Hilduin of Saint- 
Denis was intent on proving the identity of Dionysius 
the Areopagite with Dionysius (Denis), first Bishop 
of Paris. It is certain that in the time of Charles the 
Bald (ninth century) St. Taurinus was held in high 
esteem at Evreux; still earlier. Bishop Landulphus, 
who seems to have occupied the See of Evreux at the 
beginning of the seventh century, had built the basil- 
ica in his honour. 

It is also Unpossible to fix the date of the reign of St. 
Gaud, who di^ a hermit at St. Pair, in the Cotentin. 
The first historically known Bishop of Evreux is 
Maurusio, who was present at the Coimcil of Orleans 
in 511. Other bishops of Evreux are: St. Landul- 
phus, St. Eternus, and St. Aquilinus (seventh century) ; 
Gilbert (1071-1112), sent by William the Conq^ueror to 
Alexander II, who preach^ the funeral oration over 
the Conqueror; Gilles de Perche (1170-79), sent by 
Henry II of England as ambassador to Rome; Jean 
(1181-92), a friend of Henry II, who in CJyprus (1190) 
crowned Berengaria Queen of England ; Guillaume de 
Contiers (1400-18), an active member of the Council 
of Constance; Jean de la Balue (1465-07), who later 


became a prisoner of Louis XI ; Claude de Saintes, the 
Apologist (1575-91); Du Perron (1593-1606), a 
factor in the abjuration of Henry IV. Thomas Lmdet 
(1743-1823), a member of the Convention, was ap- 
pointed constitutional Bishop of Evreux from Marcn, 
1791, to November, 1792. The following saints are 
venerated in the diocese: St. Maximus and St. Vene- 
randus, martyrs, at Acquigny on the Eure; St. Leu- 
froy (Leufredus), founder of the Benedictine monas- 
tery at La-(Jroix Saint-Ouen (Audoenus), who died 21 
June, 738, and his brother St. Aifroy (Agofredus), who 
succeeded him. 

The cathedral of Evreux is one of the oldest in 
France; its octagonal dome was built at Cardinal 
Balue's expense; the church of Gisors has fine sculp- 
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tures, among them a statue by Jean Goujon. There 
are pilgrimages to the shrine of Notre-Dame de la 
Couture at Bemay (since the tenth century) ; to that 
of Notre-Dame des Arcs at Pont de V Arche; and to a 
relic of St. (3otilda vener^ti^d at Andelys. Previous 
to the anti-Congregations law of 1901, there were 
Jesuits and Lazarists at Evreux. Communities of 
nuns devoted to teaching and the relief of the poor 
were: the Dominicans of St. Catherine of Siena, an in- 
stitute founded in 1878 at Etr6pagny, which has three 
houses in the English West Inaies ; and especially the 
Sisters of Providence of Evreux, an order founded in 
1700 by Justine Duvivier and her brother Father 
Duvivier in a small hamlet called Caer. It w^as or- 
ganized by Father James, an Eudist missionary, and 
re-establisned in 1804 by Charlotte Le Mesle ; it had 
several houses in the diocese. The charitable institu- 
tions in charge of religious orders were in 1900 : 2 
cr^hes, 10 day-nurseries, 1 orphan asylum for boys, 
12 for girls, 3 workrooms, 19 homes for the aged, 11 
dispensaries, 2 houses of retreat, and 1 insane asylum. 
The Diocese of Evreux comprised in 1905 (close of the 
Concordat period) 334,781 inhabitants, 37 parishes, 
545 succursal parishes (mission churches), and 25 
vicariates paid by the State. 

Oollia Chriatiana (Nova)^ (1759), XI, 564. 625: instrumental 
123, 152; Chassant and QkXiVKQK^Histoire des ev^quesd' Evreux 
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S Svreux, 1840): Duohmnb, Fa«<«a €pi90opaux, II. 224^9; La 
iL4Miat7R, HiBtdrB du comti d*Evreux (raris, 1722 ); Fosbet, 
Monoffraphie de la eathidrale d'Evreux (Evreux. 1897 ); Lan- 
OLOXB, Hiatoire de la conor^gation de la Providence d Evreux 
(Evreux, 1901); CHEVALxaR. Topo^Biblj, 1066-106^ 

Georges Goyau. 

Bwald (or Hewald), Saints, Martyrs in Old 
Saxony about 695. They were two priests and natives 
of Northumbria, England. Both bore the same nam^ 
but were distinguished as Ewald the Black and Ewald 
the Fair, from the difference in the colour of their hair 
and complexions. According to the example of many 
at that time, they spent several years as students in 
the schools of Ireland, Ewald the Black was the more 
learned of the two, but both were equally renowned 
for holiness of life. They were apparently acquainted 
with St. Willibrord, the Apostle of Friesland, and were 
animated with his zeal for the conversion of the Ger- 
mans. Indeed, by some they have been actually 
numbered among tne eleven companions of that saint, 
but it is more probable they did not set out from Eng- 
land till after St. Willibroru’s departure. They entered 
upon their mission about 690. The scene of their 
labours was the country of the ancient Saxons, now 

S art of Westphalia, and covered by the dioceses of 
[(inster, Osnabrtick, and Paderbom. At first the 
Ewalds took up their abode in the house of the stew- 
ard of a certain Saxon earl or ealdorman (satrapa). 
Bede remarks that “ the old Saxons have no king, but 
they are governed by several ealdormen [satrapas] 
who during war cast lots for leadership, but who in time 
of peace are equal in power’' (Hist. Eccl., V, 10). The 
steward entertained his two guests for several days, 
and promised to conduct them to the chieftain, as they 
affirmed they had a message of considerable import- 
ance to deliver to him. 

Meanwhile, the Ewalds omitted nothing of their 
religious exercises. They prayed often, recited the 
canonical hours, and celebrated Mass, for they carried 
with them all that was necessary for the Holy Sacri- 
fice. The pagan Saxons, understanding from these 
things that they had Christian priests and mission- 
aries in their midst, began to suspect that their aim 
was to convert their over-lord, and thus destroy their 
temples and their religion. Inflamed with jealousy 
and anger, they resolved that the Ewalds should die. 
Ewald the Fair they quickly despatched with the 
sword, but Ewald the Black they subjected to torture, 
because he was the spokesman and showed greater 
boldness. He was torn limb from limb, after which 
the two bodies were cast into the Rhine. This is 
understood to have happened on 3 October at a place 
called Aplerbeck, where a chapel still stands. 

When the ealdorman heard of what had been done 
he was exceedingly angry, and took vengeance by 
ordering the murderers to be put to death and their 
village to be destroyed by fire. Meanwhile the mar- 
tyred bodies were miraculously carried against the 
stream up the Rhine, for the space of forty miles, to 
the place in which the companions of the Ewalds were 
residing. As they floated along, a heavenly light, like 
a column of fire, was seen to shine above them. Even 
the murderers are said to have witnessed the miracu- 
lous brightness. Moreover, one of the martyrs ap- 
peared in vision to the monk Tilmon (a companion of 
the Ewalds), and told him where the bodies would be 
found : “ that the spot would be there wdiere he should 
see a pillar of light reaching from earth to heaven”. 
Tilmon arose and found the bodies, and interred them 
with the honours due to martyrs. From that time 
onwards, the memory of the Ewalds was annually 
celebrated in those parts. A spring of water is said to 
have gushed forth in the place of the martyrdom. 

Pepin, Duke of Austrasia, having heard of the won- 
ders that had occurred, caused the bodies to be trans- 
lated to Cologne, where they were solemnly enshrined 
in the collegiate church of St. Cunibert. The heads of 


the martyrs were bestowed on Frederick, Bishop of 
Milnster, by Archbishop Anno of <Ik>logne, at the open- 
ing of the shrine in 1074. These relics were probably 
destroyed by the Anabaptists in 1534. When St. 
Norbert visited Cologne, in 1121, he obtained two 
small vessels contaimng the relics of several saints, 
and among them were bones of the sainted Ewalds. 
TTiese were deposited either at Pr4montr4, or at Flo- 
rennes, a Premonstratensian monastery in the province 
of Namur. The two Ewalds are honoured as patrons 
in Westphalia, and are mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology on 3 October, Their feast is celebrated 
in the dioceses of Cologne and Milnster. 

Bkde, Htsloria Ecd..W, 10; Acta SS., 11 Oct^ Butler, Lives 
of the Sninte, Oot. 3; Daloairnb, Apostlea of Europe (London, 
1876), II, 11; (Tractarian) Lwea of English Saints, SL Willi- 
brord (London, 1844), 39. 

CoLUMBA Edmonds. 

Ewi]^, Thomas, jurist and statesman, b. inWest Lib- 
erty, Virginia (now West Virginia), U, S. A., 28 Decem- 
ber, 1789; d. at Lancaster, Ohio, 26 October, 1871. His 
father, George Ewing of New Jersey, who had served as 
an officer in the Continental Army after the Revolu- 
tion, settled in the Northwest Territory, in the Muskin- 

f um Valley, and then, in 1798, in what is now Ames 
'ownship^ Athens County, Ohio. Here, amid the priva- 
tions of pioneer life, Ewing was taught to read liy his 
elder sister, Sarah, and by extraordinary efforts ac- 
quired a fair elementary education. At the age of 
nineteen he left home and worked in the Kanawha 
salt establishments, pursuing his studies at night by 
the light of the furnace fires. He remained there until 
he had earned sufficient to enable him to enter the 
Ohio University at Athens, where, in 1815, he received 
the degree of A.B., the first degree conferred by any 
college in the western country. Ewing then studied 
law at Lancaster, Ohio, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1816. He entered into a partnership with his pre- 
ceptor, in the firm of Beecher & Ewing, and then, after 
Mr. Beecher’s death, with his own son Philemon, in 
the firm of Ewing & Son. He achieved high promi- 
nence as a lawyer and won notable success at the state 
and national bar. 

In March, 1S31, Ewing entered public life as a mem- 
ber from Ohio of the United States Senate, and be- 
came prominent therein, with Webster and (ffay, in 
resistance of the acts of President Jackson and in sup- 
port of Whig measures. He upheld the protective 
tariff system of Clay, and presented one of the first of 
the memorials for the abolition of slavery. 

In March, 1837, on the expiration of his term, he 
resumed the practice of the law. Upon the election of 
President Harrison, he was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury in March, 1841. lie prepared the second 
bill for the re-charter of the Bank of the United States, 
and, on its veto by Tyler, he resigned from the cabinet, 
in Septeml>er, 1841. In March, 1849, he was ap- 
pointed by President Taylor secretary of the then 
recently created Department of the Interior. He 
organized the department, and in his report to congress 
urged the construction of a railroad to the Pacific. 
On the death of Taylor in 1850, Ewing resigned from 
the cabinet and was appointed senator from Ohio to 
fill an unexpired term. On the expiration of his term 
in March, 1851, he returned to the practice of the law. 
In 1860 Ewing was appointed by the Govenior of 
Ohio a member of the famous Peace Conference, and 
he was prominent in the efforts to avert the secession 
of the Southern States. During the war he unreserv- 
edly supported the government, and his judgment on 
matters of state was frequently sought by Mr. Lincoln. 
When the capture of Mason and Snclell brought Eng- 
land and the United States to the verge of hostilities, 
Ewing sent Mr. Lincoln the famous telegram that was 
decisive of the whole trouble; There can bo no con- 
tmband of war between neutral points." It w^ his 
advice that finally prevailed and secured the freeing of 
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the envoys and the averting of hostilities. Conserva- 
tive in his opinions^ Ewing opposed the radical meas- 
ures of Reconstruction at the close of the war and sup- 
ported the administration of President Johnson. In 
February, 1868, after the removal of Stanton, the 
President sent to the Senate the nomination of Ewing 
as Secretary of War, but it was not confirmed. 

Descend^ of Scottish Presbyterian stock, Ewing, 
after a lifelong attraction to the Catholic Church, en- 
tered it in his latter years. Reared outside the fold 
of any religious body, he married, 7 January, 1820, 
Maria Wills Boyle, daughter of Hugh Boyle, an Irish 
Catholic. He was deeply influenced by the living 
faith and pious example of his wife during their long 
married life, and all nis children were reared in the 
Faith. In October, 1869, Ewing was stricken while 
arguing a cause before the Supreme Court of the 
Unitea States and he was baptized in the court room. 
In September, 1871, his lifelong friend. Archbishop 
Purcell of Cincinnati, received him into the Church. 

Philemon Beeches, eldest son of Thomas, b. at 
Lancaster, 3 November, 1820; d. there 15 April, 1896. 
He graduated in 1838 from Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, and then entered upon the study of the law. 
Admitted to the Bar in 1841, he formed with his 
father the firm of T. Ewing & Son. In both State and 
Federal courts, through his grasp of the philosophy of 
the law and his judicial temperament, he won a place 
beside his illustrious father. He was also the main 
support of his father in his political life and labours, 
and was an active figure first in the Whig and then in 
the Republican party. In 1862 he was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Being opposed 
to the Reconstruction measures of his party he took 
part in the Liberal Republican movement. He was 
nominated to the supreme l)ench of Ohio in 1873. 
During the sixties and seventies he engaged in the 
banking business, and w^as prominent in the develop- 
ment of the Hocking Valley coal-fields. The later 
years of his life were spent in retirement. 

He married at Lancaster 31 August, 1848, Maiy 
Rebecca Gillespie, a sister of Eliza Maria Gillespie 
(Mother Mary of St. Angela of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross of Notre Dame, Indiana). He was a man of 
wide culture and a writer of vigorous and limpid Eng- 
lish. He was ever foremost where the interests of 
tlie Church were concerned, and w'as a delegate from 
the Diocese of Columbus to the Catholic Congresses of 
1889 and 1893. 

Hugh Boyle, third son of Thomas, b. at Lancaster, 
31 October, 1826; d. there 30 June, 1905. He was 
educated at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, and in 1849 went to (California, returning 
to Lancaster, in 1852, to enter on the study of the law. 
On his admission to the Bar, he practised in St. Louis, 
Missouri, from 1854 to 1856, and then, in partnership 
with his brother Thomas, at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
from 1856 to 1858. In April, 1861, he was appointed 
brigade-inspector of Ohio Volunteers with the rank of 
major, and in August, 1861, was commissioned colonel, 
commanding the Thirtieth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and rendered conspicuous service. In November, 
1862, he was commissioned brigadier-general. He 
took part in the oprations a^inst Vick^urg, and his 
command led in the assault of 22 May, 1863. In July 
following he was appointed to the command of the 
Fourth Division, Fifteenth Ai^ny Corps. In the op 
erations about Chattanoogi he led his division in the 
assault upon Missionary Ridge and its capture. In 
the latter part of the war he was placed in command 
of the district of Kentucky, and at its close was bre- 
vetted major-general. In 1866 President Johnson ap 
pointed him Minister to The Hague, which post he 
filled until 1870. On his return to the United States, 
he bought a small estate near Lancaster, in 1876, on 
which he lived until his death. He was married at 
Washington, D. C., 3 August, 1858, to Henrietta Eliza- 
V.— 43 


beth Young. He was a man of wide cultUfi^ ijMl an 
interesting writer. He published severat 
among them *^The Grand Ladron, a tale of Siar^ 
California “ Koche, a King of Pit “ A Castle in tile 
Air'*, and “The Black Li^'. 

Charles, fifth child of Thomas, b. at Lanca$ter> 
March, 1835; d. at Washington, 20 June, 1883. ColOh 
mencing his studies at the college of the Dominjean 
Fathers in Perry County, Ohio, he later attended OW 
zaga College, Washington, and the University of Vif* 

S 'nia. In 1860 he began the practice of law in St. 

5uis, Missouri. The Civil War breaking out soon 
afterwards, he was commissioned a captain in the 
Thirteenth Infantpr of the United States Regulars in 
May, 1801. and in the Spring of 1862, joined his 
brother-in-law. General William T. Sherman, in the 
Arkansas and Mississippi campaigns. In the siege of 
Vicksburg he was thrice woundSl. On the 2^d of 
June, 1862, he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
and assistant inspector-general of volunteers, and on 
the 15th of June, 1863, inspector-general of the Fif- 
teenth Army Corps. He served with fiiuch distinc- 
tion in the Atlanta campaign and the famous march 
through Georgia. On the 8th of March, 1865, he was 
commissioned brigadier-general, and on the mustering 
out of the volunteers was transferred to the regular 
force, from which he resigned as brevet-colonel on the 
31st of July, 1867. He was brevetted three times in 
the regular service for gallant and meritorious services 
at the Vicksburg and Atlanta campaigns. After his 
retirement from the Army, he took upliis residence in 
Washington and began the practice of law, in which 
profession he obtained considerable prominence. In 
1873 he accepted the appointment of Indian Commis- 
sioner, and laboured energetically to restore to the 
Catholic Indian Missions the schools among the In- 
dians which they had maintained for twenty years. 
Pope Pius IX, 3 May, 1877, created him a Knight of 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great, General Ewing 
married Virginia, daughter of John K. Miller of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Eleanor Boyle (Mrs. William Tecumseh Shea- 
man), daughter of Thomas, b. at Lancaster, 4 October, 
1824; d. in New York City, 28 November, 1888. She 
was educated at the Visitation Convent at George- 
town, D. C. In 1829, just after his fathcr*8 death, 
William Tecumseh Sherman, the subsequent famous 
General of the United States array, then a boy of nine 
years, was adopted by Mr. Ewing, reared in his house- 
hold, and appointee! by him to the U. S. Military 
Academy. Sherman married the daughter of his bene- 
factor, 1 May, 1850. She was devoted throughout her 
life, after the duties of her household, to the relief of 
suffering and of want, and to the advancement of the 
Church. Mentally, she inherited the brilliant intel- 
lectual powers of her father and was a true helpmate 
of her husband in his distinguished career. She was 
the author of “Thomas Ewing, a Memorial", pub- 
lished in 1872. Father P. J. De Smet, S.J., the mis- 
sionary among the Indians, was an old and intimate 
friend of the Shermans, and through this intimacy 
Mrs. Sherman was led to take a special interest in the 
cause of the Catholic Indians. Her influence and 
^eat personal exertions were of much assistance at 
Washington, to her brother. General Charles Ewing, 
in the work of saving and promoting the missions for 
the Catholic Indians. 

Thp Catholic Telegraph (Cincinnati), Bles; Aleroing. The 
Diocese of Fort Wagne (Fort Wayne, 1907); A Story of Fifty 
Years (Notre Dame, 1905); Encyclopedia of Am. b. v. 

John G. Ewing. 

Exaltation of tho Holy Cross. See Cross. 
Examination, a process prescribed or assigned for 
testing qualification; an investi^tion, inquiiy. Ex- 
aminations are in use in parochial schools. Catholic 
academies, seminaries, and universities as tests of pro- 
ficiency. Examinations or something equivalent 
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must enter into all effectual instruction, for it is not 
sufficient that a book be placed in the hands of a pupil 
or that he be compelled to attend lectures, but it is 
necessary to see that he grasps the ideas conveyed. 
Such, tests are widely in vogue in Catholic institutions, 
as they, are in those not subject to the Church. Ex- 
amihations, however, have other purposes, especially 
as tests of qualifications for offices or positions, and as 
investigations to arrive at the truth. It is particu- 
larly under these aspects that the question of examina- 
tions now presents itself. 

ExamincUion for AppoirUment Parochial Bene^ 
ficea. — ^The Council of Trent, realizing that parishes 
should be ruled over by men of virtue and learning, 
decreed (Sees. XXIV, c. xviii, De ref.) that the cure of 
souls should be entrusted only to those who, in a com- 
petitive examination or concursus, have demonstrated 
their fitness. The purpose of this examination is not 
only to exclude unworthy candidates, but to secure 
the selection of the best. Clement XI and Benedict 
XIV determined the form of this examination (see 
Concursus; Examiners, Synodal). 

Examination for Promotion to Orders. — The Council 
of Trent (Sess. XXIII, c. vii, De ref.), repeating the 
legislation of previous councils, prescribes that a 
bishop promote no one to orders in the Church till 
priests and others prudent and learned, appointed by 
the bishop, pass upon the candidate’s qualifications. 
This investigation is concerned with legitimate birth, 
baptism, confirmation, freedom from irregularity, age, 
title of ordination, morals, faith, and knowledge, in 
practice, however, the examination is confined to 
learning, as other requisites are investigated in ad- 
vance and attested by proper documents, of the chan- 
cellor, pastor, rector of seminary, etc. The place, 
form, matter, number of examiners, and other details 
of the examination are left to the bishop. A prelate 
commissioned by another to ordain the latter’s subject 
is free to submit the candidate to an examination or 
not, as he may deem proper, unless, for pave reasons, 
he suspect the unfitness of the candkiate, notwith- 
standing a previous examination, or unless he be com- 
mission^ Iw the candidate’s bishop to hold the exam- 
ination. Memliers of religious orders are examined by 
their own superiors and likewise by the ordinary prel- 
ate, except tne Jesuits and some others who bv special 
privilege are exenmt from examination by the ordi- 
nary prelate (see Examiners, Apostoijc). 

Examination of Bishops-Elect. — In addition to the 
examination in the Roman Pontifical, (Gregory XIV 
prescribed another for bishops-elect, while C’lement 
VlII instituted a congregation of cardinals for this 
purpose. This examination, however, developed into 
little else than a ceremony, since bishops are not se- 
lected till assurance is given of their prudence, piety, 
and learning. The late reorganization of the Roman 
Curia puts this matter under the (^onsistorial (Congre- 
gation. Cardinals who are to receive episcopal conse- 
cration are exempt from this examination. 

Examination of Confessors. — The Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXIII, c. xv, De ref.) established the necessary 
requirements of episcopal approbation for all priests, 
both secular and regular, to hear confessions, a<l vising 
an examination as a test of fitness, though bishops are 
free to approve, without such test, those priests who in 
their juagment are qualified for the work. Members 
of the regular clergy, without exception, may 1^ 
oblig^ by the ordinary of the diocese to undergo this 
test, if they would hear the sacramental confessions of 
secular arsons. Once approved, however, they are 
not to be subjected to another examination, unless 
some grave cause relating to confessions arise (see 
Examiners, Apostolic). 

Examination of Preojchers. — The ordinary of a dio- 
cese may submit to an examination members of relig- 
ious bodies who desire to preach in the diocese m 
churches other than those ot their own order. Once 


however, he has given his approbation, he may not in- 
sist on a second examination, though for just cause he 
may withdraw the permission given to preach. The 
bishop’s successor in office may demand a re-examina- 
tion. 

Examination of Those Wishing to Contract Mar-- 
riage. — Before publishing the banns of marriage the 
pastor questions separately the contracting parties re- 
garding their place of residence, to ascertain whether 
he has a right to unite them in matrimony. He in- 
quires, likewise, whether they are. acting with perfect 
freedom, or perhaps under duress, fear, or other motive 
which mi^ht invalidate the contract. He learns of 
any opposition on the part of parents to the proposed 
union, as well p of the possible existence of any matri- 
monial impediment. He must ascertain, moreover, 
whether the parties are sufficiently pounded in the 
rudiments of the Catholic religion and enable, conse- 
quently, of instructinij their offspring. If the parties 
Mong to different parishes, by whom is this investiga- 
tion to be conduct^? Local reflations and customs 
are to be observed, since there is neither positive uni- 
versal legislation nor uniform practice in this matter. 

Examination of Witnesses. — In ecclesiastical, as in 
civil, courts witnesses are exfiined under oath, ad- 
ministered by the auditor or judge, who should first 
call the witness’s attention to the nature and binding 
effect of an oath and to his duty of telling the truth. 
The oath must be to the effect that the witness will tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
If thought advisable by the judge, the oath may also 
contain the promise of secrecy. A statement not 
sworn to does not constitute evidence. Witnesses are 
examined separately. In civil trials the interested 
parties have a right to be present when w’itnesses are 
deposing and may not be excluded except in rare cases 
approved by the judge. In criminal or other cases, 
where public rather than private interest is at stake, 
the practice is to exclude the plaintiff and defendant, 
as well as other witnesses. Here, also, in extreme 
cases an exception may be made. If, however, the de- 
fendant is not allowed to confront the witnesses cited 
by the plaintiff and vice versa, he is permitted to see 
the witnesses take the oath and may suggest interrog- 
atories to be proposed. 

Witnesses are to be asked or cited, but not neces- 
sarily in a formal manner, to appear in court and tes- 
tify. He who offers his testimony unsolicited is sus- 
pected. The examination of witnesses is conducted 
by the judge. The interrogatories, which are general 
and special, should be clear and capable of a direct and 
definite answer. The general questions concern the 
name, residence, profession, age, and religion of the 
witness. His relations to plaintiff or defendant, his 
habits, prejudices, associations, motives, his physical 
defects, and, at times, his mental qualities, his means 
of knowledge, flowers of discernment, and his memory 
may be relevant. The special queries are drawn from 
the crime or charge, and should be relevant or material 
to the fact at issue. The judge must ascertain how 
much of the deposition is of personal knowledge, or only 
hearsay evidence or rumour, or perhaps mere opinion 
or inference. Ciroumstances of place, persons, time, 
etc. may be pertinent. Leading or sus^stive ques- 
tions, which sum^t the answer desireoTare not per- 
mitted. The rules of competency of witnesses are re- 
ducible to two, a knowledge of the facts in the case and 
veracity. In weighing the evidence, however, the 


lion ana its weight in companson with that ot other 
witness. Whue exception may be taken to a wit- 
ness, if unsustained it does not disqualify him. The 
testimony is written down by the secretary or clerk 
and is read by him to the witness. Additions or cor- 
rections, if neces^ry, are made. The witness affixes 
his signature, or, if unable to write, he makes his mark, 
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which must be attested by the clerk. If the witness 
refuses to subscribe, the fact and the reason thereof 
must be noted. Finally, both the judge and the clerk 
aim the document. 

Fbrraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, s. v.; LAURSNTina, Inatitu^ 
tionee, s. v. Examen; Taunton, The Law of the Church, a. v. 
Examination, 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Examination of OonBcienco.—Bv this term is 
understood a review of one^s past thoughts, words, 
and actions for the purpose of ascertaining their con- 
formity with, or difformity from, the moral law. Di- 
rectly, this examination is concerned only with the 
will, that is, with the good or bad intention that in- 
spires one’s thoughts, words, and actions. Some of 
the ancient philosophers — the Stoics in particular — 
studied to be blameless in their own sight, and for this 
they made frequent use of self-inspection. They pro- 
fessed the doctrine that the happiness and dignity of 
man consist in virtue, or compliance with the law of 
reason, or with conscience ; and thus examinations of 
conscience were a regular practice in the schools of the 
Stoics and of their later followers, such Eclectics as 
Quintus Sextius and Seneca. In the hearts of all men 
there is heard at times the voice of conscience bidding 
them seek their moral perfection, not so much for the 
dignity and happiness it confers on them as through 
regard for the holiness of the Supreme Author of the 
moral law. This precept of rational nature has been 
enforced by the voice of revelation. Thus God said to 
Abraham, “Walk before me, and be perfect” (Gen., 
xvii, 1). To this precept the Prophet Jeremias re- 
ferred when he sang in his Lamentations: “Let us 
search our ways, and seek, and return to the Lord” 
(iii, 40). 

In the fullness of time Christ came to perfect the 
knowledge of the moral law and draw the human 
heart into closer union with God. Frequent examina- 
tion of conscience then became more imperative than 
l>efore. In particular it was commanded by the 
Apostle St. Paul to be performed by the faithful each 
time they received Holy Communion: “Let a man 
prove” — that is examine — “himself: and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of the chalice; for he that 
eateth and drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself if we would judge our- 

selves, we should not be judged” (I Cor., xi, 28-31). 
And, as the early Christians received Holy Communion 
very frequently, examination of conscience became a 
familiar exercise of their spiritual life. Thus we read 
of the great hermit St. Anthony, that he examined his 
conscience every night, while St. Basil, St. Augustine, 
and St. Bernard, and founders of religious orders gen- 
erally, made the examination of conscience a regular 
daily exercise of their followers. What was thus en- 
joined on religious by rule was inculcated upon the 
faithful at large by the masters of the spiritual life as a 
most effectual means to advance in virtue. 

The devotional examination of conscience is quite 
distinct from that required as a proximate preparation 
for sacramental confession. If a Christian judges 
himself unworthy of receiving the Body of the Lord, 
he is to make himself worthy by obtaining pardon of 
his sins: and the means is provided for the purpose by 
Christ m the power He has mven His ministers to 
remit sins. As discretion is to be u^ in remitting or 
retaining sins, the confession of the sinner is necessary; 
and to confess his faults he must examine his con- 
science with proper diligence. By self-examination he 
intensifies his contrition and purpose of amendment. 
In preparing for confession, the penitent is strictly 
obligecf to examine his conscience with such diligence 
as a prudent man ordinarily devotes to important 
business, but the impossible is not demanded. The 
more protracted his wanderings have been, the weaker 
the prodigal may have become to travel back to his 
Father, and the more help he may need to accomplish 


the task. When he has made some earnest efforts in 
this matter, the priest is to lend his assistance to per- 
fect the work ; as Vasquez and de Lugo remark, a pru- 
dent confessor can accomplish more with most peni- 
tents by a few questions than they themselves can by 
a long examination. Suarez takes notice that the 
Fathers of the Church have not taught any set system 
for such examinations. The ordinary method fol- 
lowed in the examination for confession is to consider 
in succession the Ten Commandments of God, the 
Commandments of the Church, the iSeven Capital 
Sins, the duties of one’s state of life, the nine ways of 
partaking in the sins of others. For p>ersons who have 
led a uniform life it will often suffice to recall where 
they have been, the p>ersons with whom they have 
dealt, the duties or pursuits in which they have been 
engaged; how they have behaved on ordinary occa- 
sions — as, for instance, when busied in their usual em- 
ployment on working-days — and on unusual occa- 
sions, such as Sundays and holidays. 

As to the daily examination of conscience, two sj)e- 
cies must be distinguished, the general and the partic- 
ular. The former aims at the correction of all kinds of 
faults, the latter at the avoidance of some particular 
fault or the acquisition of some particular virtue. For 
the general examination a good method is laid down 
by St. Ignatius of Ixiyola in his “Spiritual Exercises”. 
It contains five points. In the first point w^e thank 
God for the benefits received; in the second we ask 
grace to know and correct our faults ; in the third we 
pass in review the successive hours of the day, noting 
what faults we have committed in deed, word, thought, 
or omission ; in the fourth we ask God’s pardon ; in the 
fifth we purpose amendment. 

Of the particular examination of conscience St. 
Ignatius is generally considered as the author, or at 
least as the first who reduced it to system and pro- 
moted its practice among the faithful. It concen- 
trates one’s attention on some one fault or virtue. On 
rising in the morning we resolve to avoid a certain 
fault during the day, or to perform certain acts of a 
particular virtue. About noon we consider how often 
we have committed that fault, or practised that vir- 
tue; we mark the number in a booklet prepared for 
the purp)ose, and we renew our resolution for the rest 
of the day. At night we examine and mark again,, 
and make resolutions for the following day. We thus 
act like careful business men who watch for a while* 
a special piortion of their mercantile transactions to 
see where losses come in or where greater gain may be 
secured. St. Ignatius further suggests that we impiose 
upon ourselves some penance mr every one of the 
faults committed, and that we compare the numbers 
marked each time with those of the preceding day, 
the total sum at the end of the week with that of 
the preceding week, etc. (See Conscience; Duty; 
Sin.) 

Text of the Spiritual Exrrciaes of St, Ignatius (London, 1893), 
13-19; Kodriquez, Pract, of Christian Perfection (New York. 
1897), I, vii; i>e la Palm\, .4 Treatise on the Particular Exam, 
tr., London, 1873); Druzbicki, The Tribunal of Conscience 
London, 1884); Bro. Philip, Subjects of Part, Exam, (New 
Y'ork, 1870); Schiele k-Heuser, Theory and Practice ofthe Con- 
fessumal (New York, 1905); Leumkuhl, Theol. Mor. (Freiburg, 
1885), II, nn. 341-344. 

Charles Coppens. 

Examiners, Apostolic, bo called because appointed 
by the Apostolic See for service in Rome. In 1570 
Pius V instituted the Apostolic examiners to conduct 
examinations of candidates for onlers and of confes- 
sors. These examiners, who are chosen by the pope, 
take an oath in the presence of the cardinal vicar to 
discharge their duties faithfully. By virtue of a Con- 
stitution of Alexander VII, in 1662, the examination of 
those who would receive orders is held in the vicariate,, 
or palace of the cardinal vicar, in the presence of at. 
least three examiners. It is only after consultation 
with the pope that the cardinal vicar may dispense 
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from this examinfttion, except in case of tonsure, when 
he may allow candidates to be examined privately by 
one examiner. Ail, whether affiliated to the Diocese 
of Rome or not, must undergo this examination. 
Those who have been in Rome four months or more, 
and who intend to return to the Eternal City, must, 
under pain of suspension, be examined in the vicariate 
before receiving orders (not tonsure) elsewhere. An 
exception is made in regard to the canons of the ba- 
silica of St. Peter, who are examined and promoted to 
orders by their cardinal archpriest. They must, how- 
ever, have testimonial letters from the cardinal vicar. 
Even prelates of the Roman Curia must present them- 
selves at the vicariate, but out of respect for their dig- 
nity they occupy seats among the examiners and ex- 
amine one another. 

As remrds confessors they are not approved in 
Rome till they have passed a satisfactory examination 
before the Apostolic examiners. Although the car- 
dinal vicar may dispense in this matter, the exercise of 
this prerogative is exceedingly rare. Generally, after 
a first ana second test faculties to hear confessions are 
nted only for a limited time, while a third success- 
examination meets with unlimited approbation. 

Humphrby, Urbs ct Orbia (London, 1899), 188-192; Gas- 
PARRi, De Sacrd Ordxnalione (Paris, 1894), nn. 750 sq. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

1 

Examiners, Synodal, so called because chosen in a 
diocesan synod. The Council of Trent prescribes at 
least six synodal examiners. The number twenty has 
been fixed, upon by the Congregation of the Coimcil as 
an ample sufficiency. The chief purpose of synodal 
examiners is to conduct competitive examinations or 
concursus, though they may be designated to hold 
other examinations. Suitable candidates for this 
office are proposed singly, not all together, each year 
in the diocesan synod, by the bishop or his vicar-gen- 
oral ; they must l>e satisfactory to the synod and meet 
the approval of a majority of those present, tlie voting 
being secret or public as the bishop may determine. 
They should have the academic degree at least of licen- 
tiate in theology or canon law, but where clerics with 
such degrees are not available, others qualified, either 
of the mocesan or religious clergy, are eligible. Syn- 
odal examiners, once appointed, hold office till the 
ensuing synod, though several years have elapsed. 
Those chosen take an oath — in the synod, if present, 
otherwise privately in the presence of the bishop or 
vicar-general — to fulfil their duties conscientiously, 
without prejudice, favouritism, or other unworthy 
motive. Neglect on the part of only one to take this 
oath renders null and void the concursus in which he 
takes part. They are admonished, moreover, not to 
accept presents in the discharge of their office, fail- 
ing in which they become guilty of simony and are 
punishable accoraingly. Neither the diocesan syn^ 
nor the bishop personally may establish a salary, 
however insignificant, for the fulfilment of their office. 

If, within a year after their appointment in synod, 
the number of examiners, through death, resignation, 
or other cause, fall below six, the bishop may, with the 
consent of the cathedral chapter, fill up the number; 
if the number six decrease after the expiration of a 
year, permission of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council is also requisite. Examiners thus chosen out 
of synod are termed pro-synodal. There is no positive 
legislation regarding the removal from office of exam- 
iners, synodal or pro-synodal. In some countries, 
where ecclesiastical benefices do not exist, the regula- 
tions of the Council of Trent anent synodal examiners 
are not observed, kindred duties as far as necessary 
being performed by clerics who are styled “ examiners 
of the clergy ” or something similar. The Third Plen- 
ary Coun^ of Baltimore prescribes for the Unit^ 
States that these examiners, at least six in number if 
possible, be selected in synod. It is only with permis- 


sion of the Holy See and after consultation with the 
diocesan consultors that a bishop may choose them out 
of synod. In case of vacancy the bishop, with the ad- 
vice of said consultors, may supply the deficiency. 
These examiners are required to t^e the oath as a^ve 
and likewise to swear not to accept gifts on the occa- 
sion of examinations. Whether these examiners, thus 
appointed out of synod, hold office till death or only till 
the convening of the next synod is not determined. In 
many dioceses these same examiners conduct the ex- 
aminations for the junior clergy, confessors, candidates 
for orders, and the like. (Cf7 Council of Trent, Sees. 
JKIV, c. xviii, De ref.; alro Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, nos. 24 sqq.) 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Exarch (Gr. "Efa/DxoO^ & title used in various 
senses both civilly and ecclesiastically. In the civil 
administration of the Roman Empire the exarch was 
the governor or viceroy of any large and important 
province. The best-known case is that of the Exarch 
of Italy, who, after the defeat of the Goths, ruled from 
Ravenna (552-751) in the name of the emperor at 
Constantinople. In ecclesiastical language an exarch 
was, at first, a metropolitan whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended beyond his own (metropolitical) province, over 
other metropolitans. Thus, as late as tne time of the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), the patriarchs are still 
called exarchs (can. ix). When the name ‘patri- 
arch became the official one for the Bishops of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch (and later of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem), the other title was left as the proper style 
of the metropolitans who ruled over the three remain- 
ing (political) dioceses of Diocletian's division of the 
Eastern Prefecture, namely the Exarchs of Asia (at 
Ephesus), of Cappadocia and Pont us (at Caesarea), 
and of Thrace (at Heraclea). The advance of CJon- 
stantinople put an end to these exarchates, which fell 
back to the state of ordinary metropolitan sees (For- 
tescue, Orth. Eastern Church, 21-25). But the title 
of exarch was still occasionally used for any metropoli- 
tan (so at Sardica in 343, can. vi). Since the use of 
all these titles became gradually fixed with definite 
technical meanings, that of exarch has disappeared in 
the West, being replaced by the names ^‘Apostolic 
vicar" and then “primate". A few cases, such as 
that of the Archbishop of Lyons, whom the Emperor 
Frederick I named Exarch of Burgundy in 1 157, are 
rare exceptions. In Eastern Christendom an exarch is 
a bishop who holds a place between that of patriarch 
and that of ordinary metropolitan. The prmciple is 
that, since no addition may be made to the sacred 
number of five patriarchs, any bishop who is independ- 
ent of any one of these five should be called an exarch. 
Thus, since the Church of C’yprus was declared auto- 
cephalous (at Ephesus in 431), its primate receives the 
title of Exarch of Cyprus. The snort-lived medieval 
Churches of Ipek (for Servia), Achrida (for Bulgaria), 
Timova (for Rumania), were governed by exarchs, 
though these prelates occasionally usurped the title of 
patriarch (Fortescue, Orth. Eastern Church, 305 sq., 
317 sq., 328 sq.). On the same principle the Arcn- 
bishopof Mount Sinai is an exarch, thou^ in this case, 
as in that of (Cyprus, modem Orthodox usage generally 
prefers the (to them) unusual title, “archbishop’^' 
V kpxf-vwiirKOToi), When the Bulgarmns constituted 
their national Church (1870), not quite daring to call 
its head a patriarch, they made him an exarch. The 
Bulgarian exarch, who resides at Constantinople, is 
the most famous of ail persons who bear the title now. 
Because of it his adherents throughout Macedonia are 
called exarchists (as opposed to the Greek patriarch- 
ists). It was an inaccurate use of this title when 
Peter the Great, after abolishing the Patriarchate of 
Moscow (1702), for twenty years before he founded 
the Russian Holy Directing Synod, appointed a vice- 
gerent with the title of exarch as president of a tern- 
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portLry ^veming commission. Since Russia de- 
strov^ the old indei>6ndent Georgian Church (1802) 
the Primate of Georgia (always a Russian) sits in the 
Holy Synod at St. Petersburo with the title of Exarch 
of Georgia (Fortesoue, Orth. Eastern Church, 304-305). 
Lastly, the third officer of the court of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who examines marriage cases (our 
defensor mairimonii)^ is called the exarch (ibid., 349). 

LCbeck, ReichaeirUexlung and kirchltche Hierarchie des 
Onenta bis turn Auagange dea U. Jahrhunderta (MUnster, 1901); 
SiLBBRNAQL-ScHNiTZEiL Verfossunq und qegenwdrtiger Bestand 
BdmUicher Kirchen dea OrierUa (2na ed., Munich, 1904); Kat- 
TENBUSCH, Vergletchende Kimjeaeumakunde in Die orthodoxe ana- 
toliache Kirche (Freiburs im Br., 1892), I, 81-89; Hinschius, 
System dea katholiachen Kirckenrechtca (Freiburg im Br.. 1869). 
1, 538 nq.; Milabch, Daa Kirchenrecht der morgerUandiachen 
Ktrche (2nd ed., Moatar, 1905); Fortesoue, The Orthodox 
Eastern Church (London, 1907), 8, 21-25, 319, 349. 

Adrian Fortesoue. 

Excardination. See Incardinatton. 

Ex Oathedra, literally “from the chair'*, a theo- 
logical term which signifies authoritative teaching and 
is more particularly aimlied to the definitions given by 
the Roman pontiff. Originally the name of the seat 
occupied by a professor or a bishop, aiihedra was used 
later on to denote the magisterium, or teaching author- 
ity. The phrase ex cathedra occurs in the writings 
of the medieval theologians, and more frequently m 
the discussions which arose after the Reformation in 
regard to the papal prerogatives. But its present 
meaning was formally determined by the Vatican 
Council, Sess. IV, Const, de EcclesiA Christi, c. iv: “ We 
teach and define that it is a dogma Divinely revealed 
that the Roman pontiff when he speaks ex cathedra, 
that is when in aischarge of the office of pastor and 
doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme 
Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals to be held by the universal Church, by 
the Divine assistance promiaed to him in Blessed Peter, 
is possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine 
R^eemer willed that His Church should be endowed 
in defining doctrine rejgarding faith or morals, and that 
therefore such definitions of the Roman pontiff are of 
themselves and not from the consent of the Church 
irreformable.” (See Infallibility; Pope.) 

E. A. Pace. 

ExcluBion, Rioht of (Lat. Jus Exclusivce)^ the al- 
leged competence of the more important Catholic 
countries, Austria, France, and Spam, to indicate to 
their res^ctive cardinal protector, or cardinal pro- 
curator, those members of the Sacred (College who were 
persoTUB minus gratw, so that, if there was a possibility 
of one of these becoming pope, the authorized cardinal 
might, before the decisive ballot, give his veto, in the 
name of his government, against such election. At one 
time this veto was given orally ; later it was given in 
writing. The cardinal protector, or cardinal procura- 
tor, who cast the veto, was, as a rule, that member of 
the Sacred College who had been created a cardinal at 
the desire of his government. This declaration could 
only be made at the last moment, for the reason that, 
by traditional usage, a government might invoke this 
alleged right only once at the same conclave, and con- 
sequently would not wish to employ it unnecessarily. 
A veto made after the election was not recognized. 
Opinions differ widely as to the antiquity of this right. 
It cannot be proved that it is in any way related to the 
rights in the papal election, exercised by German kings 
and emperors m the early Middle Ages. Indeed, it 
was not until the sixteenth^ century, that the more 
important European countries obtained larger influ- 
ence over papal elections, owing to the contentions of 
France, Spain, and the German emperor, for the con- 
trol of Italy. These governments were originally sat- 
isfied with the so-caUed “ ballot of exclusion**, i. e., 
they sought to unite more th^ one-third of the voters 
against an undesirable candidate and thus make his 
elation impossible, through lack of the necessary two- 


thirds majority. About the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, however, in the conclaves that elected 
^o XI and Paul V (1605), Spain raised the claim, that 
it could exclude a candidate by a general declaration 
addressed to the College of Cardinals. Soon after, in 
the conclaves of 1644 and 1655, which elected, respJec- 
tively. Innocent X and Alexander VII, and in both 
of which Cardinal Sacchetti was excluded as a can- 
didate, the term used for this action was Jus Exclu- 
siv(B (right of exclusion). Tliis right was, therefore, 
claimed about the middle of the seventeenth centuiy ; 
later dates suggested, e. g., 1691, or 1721, must be 
abandoned. It was also about the middle of the 
seventeenth century that treatises and polemic wri- 
tings began to appear, in which the alleged right of 
exclusion was discussed; among such controversial- 
ists were the Cardinals Albizzi and Lugo. 

In the following period repeated use was made of this 
so-called right. In 1721 the German emperor for- 
mally excluded Cardinal Paolucci; in 1730 the King 
of Spain excluded Cardinal Imperiali; in 1758 France 
exercised this right to exclude Cardinal Cavalchini. In 
the nineteenth century Austria maintained the right 
of excision, in 1830, against Cardinal Severoli, and 
Spain, in 1830, against Cardinal Giustiniani ; in 1903 
Austria again exercised this right, this time against 
Cardinal Kampolla. As a matter of fact, no govern- 
ment has a right to exercise any veto in a papal election. 
On the contrary the popes have expressly repudiated 
the exercise of such right. Pius IV in the Bull “ In eli- 
gendis’*, of 9 October, 1502 (Magnum Bullarium, II, 
97 sqq.), ordered the cardinals to elect a pope “Prin- 
cipum sfiBcularium intercessionibus, cseterisque mun- 
danis respectibus, minime attentis’* (without any re- 

f ard to tne interference of secular rulers, or to other 
uman considerations) . That he meant thereby what 
is now known as the right of exclusion cannot, indeed, 
be proved; according to the foregoing account of its 
origin such claim did not then exist. Gregory XV, 
in the Bull “^Eterni Patris Filius'* (15 November, 
1621, in “Magnum Bullarium**, III, 444 sqq^.) de- 
clared authoritatively : “ Cardinales omnino abstmeant 
ab omnibus pactionibus, conventionibus, promissioni- 
bus, intendimentis, condictis, f^eribus, aliis quibus- 
cunque obligationibus, minis, signis, contrasignis suf- 
fragiorum seu schedularum, aut aliis tarn verbo quam 
scripto aut quomodocunque dandis aut petendis, tarn 
respectu inclusionis quam exclusionis, tarn imius per- 
sonae quam plurium aut certi generis, etc.**, the sense 
of which is, that the cardinals must abstain from all 
agreements, and from acts of any kind, which might 
be construed as binding them to include or exclude 
any one candidate, or several, or candidates of a cer- 
tain class. It may be that the pope does not even 
here refer to exclusion by a state, but only to the 
so-called “ballot of exclusion**; it has alre^y been 
stated, however, that the TOvennnents at this time 
laid claim to a formal ri^t of exclusion. In the 
Bull “Apostolatus officium’* (11 October, 1732, in 
“ Magnum Bullarium **, XIV, 248 sqq.) Clement XII 
order^ the cardinals in the words oi Pius IV, already 
quoted, to elect, “ principum ssecularium intercessiom- 
bus cseteri^ue mundanis respectibus ... minime attentis 
et postpositis’* (i. e. without regard to the interference 
of secular rulers or to other human considerations). 

By this time, however, governmental exclusion had 
long been the accepted form of the interference of sec- 
ular rulers (intercessio principum) in papal elections. 
It is, therefore, precisely this exclusion which the pope 
forbids. This command has all the more weight since 
we know that this pope was urged to recognize, within 
certain limits, the right of exclusion put forth by the 
Catholic states ; in the minutes of the deliberations of 
the commission of cardinals apjjointed to draw up this 
Bull the li^t of exclusion is explicitly characterised 
as an abuse. By the Constitution “In hAc sublimi**, 
of 23 August, 1871 (Archiv filr kath. Kirchenrecht, 
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1891 , LXV, 303 Bqq.), Pius IX forbade any interfer- 
ence of the secular ]^wer in papal elections. It is 
plain, therefore, that the popes have rejected all right 
of exclusion by a Catholic state in a papal election. 
Nor can it be admitted that this right has arisen 
through custom. None of the requisites essential to 
the growth of a customary right are present; reason- 
ableness and prescription are especially lacking. To 
debar precisely the most capable candidates is an 
onerous limitation of the liberty of the electors, and 
injurious to the Church. Moreover, the cases of ex- 
clusion by Catholic states are too few to permit the 
inference of a right acquired by customary possession. 
Recent legislation by Pope Kus X has absolutely 
repudiated and abolished forever this ExcIvaivor, 
In the Constitution ^‘Commissum Nobis” (20 Jan., 
1904) he declared that the Apostolic See had never 
approved the civil veto, though previous legislation 
had not succeeded in preventing it: “Wherefore in 
virtue of holy obedience, under threat of the Divine 
jud^ent, and pain of excommunication lat(x aen- 

termce we prohibit the cardinals of the Holy 

Roman Church, all and single, and likewise the Secre- 
tary of the Sacred College of Cardinals, and all others 
who take part in the Conclave, to receive even under 
the form of a simple desire the office of proposing the 
veto in whatever manner, either by writing or by 

word of mouth And it is our will that this 

prohibition be extended to all intercessions, 

etc by which the lay powers endeavour to in- 
trude themselves in the election of a pontiff 

“ Let no man infringe this our inhibition under 

pain of incurring the indignation of God Almighty 
and of his Apostles, Sts, Peter and Paul.” The new 
form of oatn to be taken by all cardinals contains 
these words: ‘*we shall never in any )vay accept, un- 
der any pretext, from any civil power whatever, the 
office of proposing a veto of exclusion even under the 
form of a mere desire . . . and we shall never lend favour 
to any intei;vention,or intercession, or any other method 
whatever, by which the lay powers of any grade or order 
may wish to interfere in the election of a pontiff”. 

Wahhmund, Da8 Av^schlieasungarecht {jua exclvatvce) der 
hath. Staaten Oaaterr.^ Frankr. und Smn. bet den Papatwahlen 
(Vienna, 1888); Idem, the Bulle "JEtemi Patna Fitxua" und 
der ataatl. Einfluas auf die Papatwahlen in Archiv fur hath. 
Kirchenrecht (1894), LXXII, 201 sqq ; t!$AQMi'LLER, Die Papat- 
wahlen und die Staaten von iU/ bxa (Tubingen, 1890); 
Idem, Die Papatwahlb alien und daa ataatl. Kecht der Elxcluaive in 
der PapatuHihl (Tubingen, 1892); Idem, Daa Rerht der Excltiatve 
in der Papatwahl in Archiv. fur kath. Kirchenrecht (1895), 
LXXIII, 19.1 sqq.; Lector, Le conclave (Paris, 1894); Giob- 
Bio, A uatna, Francia, eSpapna e I'Eaclunua nel Conclave (Rome, 
1903); PiVANo, II dintto di Veto, "Jua Excluaiva:*\ nelV eleziane 
del Ptmtefice (Turin, 1905) ; Vidal, Le veto d' exclusion en maticre 
d'Slectum ponttficale (Toulouse, 1906); Mack, Dos Recht der 
Excluaive hei der Papatwahl (Leipzig, 1906); IIekre, Papatum 
und Papatwahl im Zeitalter Phillips It (Leipzig, 1907); Eibler, 
Daa Veto der kath Staaten hei der Papatwahl aeit dem Ende dea Ifi, 
Jahrhunderta (Vienna, 1907); Evrahd, Le droit de veto dana lea 
conclaves (Paris, 1908): Thurston, The Intervention of the State 
in the Papal Electiona in The Month (1903). 

Johannes Baptist S.\gmPller. 

Excommunication.— This subject will be treated 
under the following heads: I. General Notions and 
Historical Summary; II. Kinds of Excommunication; 
III. Who Can Excommunicate? IV. Who Can Be 
Excommunicated? V. Effects of Excommunication; 
VI. Absolution from Excommunication; VII. Ex- 
communications Latod Sententice Now in Force. 

I. General Notions and Historical Summary. — 
Excommunication (Lat. ex, out of, and communio or 
communication communion — exclusion from the com- 
munion), the principal and severest censure, is a me- 
dicinal, spiritual penalty that deprives the ^Ity Chris- 
tian of all participation in the common blessings of 
ecclesiastical society. Being a penalty, it supposes 
guilt; and ^ii^ the most serious penalty that the 
Church can inflict, it naturally supposes a very grave 
offence. It is also a medicinal rather than a vindic- 
tive penalty, being intended, not so much to punish 


the culprit, as to correct him and bring him back to 
the path of righteousness. It necessarily, therefore, 
contemplates the future, either to prevent the recuiS 
rence ot certain culpable acts that have grievous ex- 
ternal consequences, or. more esp^ialljr, to induce the 
delinquent to satisfy the obligations incurred by his 
offence. Its object and its effect are loss of commu- 
nion, i. e. of the spiritual benefits shared by all the 
members of Christian society; hence, it can affect only 
those who by baptism have been admitted to that 
society. Undoubtedly there can and do exist other 
penal measures which entail the loss of certain fixed 
rights; among them are other censures, e. g. suspen- 
sion for clerics, interdict for clerics and laymen, irregu- 
larity ex delicto, etc. Excommunication, however, is 
clearly distinguished from these penalties in that it is 
the privation of all rights resulting from the social 
status of the Christian as such. The excommunicated 
person, it is true, does not cease to be a Christian, 
since his baptism can never be effaced; he can, how- 
ever, be considered as an exile from Christian society 
and as non-existent, for a time at least^ in the sight of 
ecclesiastical authority. But such exile can have an 
end (and the Church desires it), as soon as the offender 
has ^ven suitable satisfaction. Meanwhile, his status 
before the Church is that of a stranger. He may not 
participate in public worship nor receive the Bodv of 
Christ or any of the sacraments. Moreover, if he be a 
cleric, he is forbidden to administer a sacred rite or 
to exercise an act of spiritual authority. 

Right of the Church to Excommunicate, — The right to 
excommunicate is an immediate and necessary conse- 
quence of the fact that the Church is a society. Every 
society has the right to exclude and deprive of their 
rights and social advantages its unworthy or griev- 
ously culpable meml)ers, either temporarily or per- 
manently. This right is necessary to every society in 
order that it may oe well administered and survive. 
The fundamental proof, therefore, of the (-hurch’s 
right to excommunicate is based on her status as a 
spiritual society, whose members, governed by legiti- 
mate authority, seek one and the same end through 
suitable means. Members who, by their obstinate 
disobedience, reject the means of attaining this com- 
mon end deserve to be removed from such a society. 
This rational argument is confirmed by texts of the 
New Testament, the example of the Apostles, and the 
practice of the (Church from the first ages down to the 
present. Among the Jews, exclusion from the syna- 
gogue was a real excommunication (Esd., x, 8). This 
was the exclusion feared by the parents of the man 
born blind (John, ix, 21 sq.; cf. xii, 42; xvi, 2); the 
same likewise that Christ foretold to His disciples 
(Luke, vi, 22). It is also the exclusion which in due 
time the Christian Church should exercise: ‘‘ And if he 
will not hear the church, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and publican” (Matt., xviii, 17). In the cele- 
brated text: ‘‘Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, 
shall l>e bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you 
shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven ” 
(Matt., xviii, 18{ cf. xvi, 19), it is not only the remis- 
sion of sins that is referr^ to^ but likewise all spiritual 
iurisdiction, including judicial and penal sanctions. 
Such, moreover, was the jurisdiction conferred on St. 
Peter by the words: “Feed my lambs”; ‘‘feed my 
sheep” (John, xxi, 15, 16, 17). St. Paul excommum- 
cated regularly the incestuous Corinthian (I Cor., v, 
5) and the incorrigible blasphemers whom he deliv- 
ered over to Satan (I Tim., i, 20). Faithful to the 
Apostolic teaching and example, the Church, from the 
very earliest ages, was wont to excommunicate here- 
tics ami contumacious persons; since the fourth 
century numerous conciliary canons pronounce Ex- 
communication against those who are guilty of certain 
offences. Of the facts there can be no doubt (Seit*, 
Die Heilsnotwendigkeit der Kirche, Freiburg, 1903). 

Excommunication not only External. — In the first 
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Christian centuries it is not always easy to distinguish 
between excommunication and penitential exclusion; 
to differentiate them satisfactorily we must await the 
decline of the institution of public penance and the 
well-deffned separation between those things apper- 
taining to the forum irUemumj or tribunal of con- 
science, and the forum externum, or public ecclesias- 
tical tnbunal; nevertheless, the admission of a sinner 
to the performance of public penance was consequent 
on a previous genuine excommunication. On the 
other hand, formal exclusion from reception of the Eu- 
charist ancl the other sacraments was only mitigated 
excommunication and identical with minor excom- 
munication (see below). At any rate, in the first cen- 
turies excommunication is not regarded as a simple 
external measure; it reaches the soul and the con- 
science. It is not merely the severing of the outward 
bond which holds the individual to nis place in the 
Church; it severs also the internal bond, and the sen- 
tence pronounced on earth is ratified in heaven. It is 
the spiritual sword, the heaviest penalty that the 
Church can inflict (see the patristic texts quoted in the 
Decree of Gratian, cc. xxxi, xxxii, xxxiii, C. xi, q. iii). 
Hence in the Bull Exsurge Domine'* (16 May, 1520) 
Leo X justly condemned Luther’s twenty-third prop- 
osition according to which “excommunications are 
merely external punishments, nor do they deprive a 
man of the common spiritual prayers of the Church”. 
Pius VI also condemned (Auctorem Fidei, 28 Aug., 
1794) the forty-sixth proposition of the Pseudo^Synod 
of Pistoia, which maintained that the effect of excom- 
munication is only exterior l>ecause of its own nature 
it excludes only from exterior communion with the 
Church, as if, said the pope, excommunication were 
not a spiritual penalty binding in heaven and affecting 
souls. The aforesaid proposition was therefore con- 
demned as false, pernicious, already reprobated in the 
twenty-tliird proposition of Luther, and, to say the 
least, erroneous. Undoubtedly the Church cannot 
(nor does it wish to) oppose any obstacle to the inter- 
nal relations of the soul with God ; she even implores 
God to give the grace of repentance to the excommuni- 
cated. The rites of the (-hurch, nevertheless, are al- 
ways the providential and regular channel through 
which Divine grace is conveyed to Christians; exclu- 
sion from such rites, especially from the sacraments, 
entails therefore regularV the jirivation of this grace, 
to whose sources the excommunicated person has no 
longer access. 

nistonf of Excommunication. — While excommunica- 
tion ranks first among ecclesiastical censures, it ex- 
isted long l:>efore any such classification arose. From 
the earliest days of the Christian society it was the 
chief (if not the only) ecclesiastical penalty for lay- 
men; for guilty clerics the first punishment was depo- 
sition from their office, i. e. reduction to the ranks of 
the laity. Subsequently, w'hen ecclesiastical disci- 
pline allowed clerics more easily to resume their min- 
istry, the ancient deposition l^ame suspension; 
thenceforth even clerics were subject to excommuni- 
cation, by which they lost at once their rights as Chris- 
tians and as clerics. Both laymen and clerics were 
henceforth tlireatened or punished with excommuni- 
cation for offences that became daily more definite and 
numerous, particularly for refusing obedience either to 
special ecclesiastical precepts or the general laws of the 
Church. Once the forum externum, or public eccle- 
siastical tribunal, was distinctly separated from the 
forum sacramentale, or tribunal of sacramental pen- 
ance, say from the ninth century on, excommunica- 
tion l>ecame gradually an ever more powerful means of 
spiritual government, a sort of coercive measure ensur- 
ing the exact accomplishment of the laws of the 
Church and the precepts of her prelates. Excommuni- 
cation was either threatened or inflicted in order to 
secure the observance of fasts and feasts, the payment 
of tithes, the obedience of inferiors, the denunciation 


of the guilty, also to compel the faithful to make 
known to ecclesiastical authority matrimonial impedi- 
ments and other information. 

^ Abuse. — ^This extension of the use of excommunica- 
tion led to' abuses. The ififiiction of so grave a pen- 
alty for offences of a less grievous kind and most 
frequently impossible to verity before the public eccle- 
siastical authority, begot eventually a contempt for 
excommunication, (bnsequently the Council of Trent 
was forced to recommend to all bishops and prelates 
more moderation in the use of censures (Sess. aXV, c. 
iii, pe ref.). The passage is too significant to be here 
omitted : “ Although the sword of excommunication is 
the very sinews of ecclesiastical discipline, and very 
salutary for keeping the people to the observance of 
their duty, yet it is to be used with sobriety and great 
circumspection ; seeing that experience teaches that if 
it be wielded rashly or for slight causes, it is more 
despised than feared, and works more evil than good. 
Wherefore, such excommunications which are wont to 
be issued for the purpose of provoking a revelation, or 
on account of things lust or stolen, shall be issued by 
no one whomsoever but the bishop ; and not then, ex- 
cept on account of some uncommon circumstance 
which moves the bishop thereunto, and after the matter 
has been by him diligently and very maturely 
w’eighed.” Then follow equally explicit mes^ures for 
the use of censures in judicial matters. This recom- 
mendation of the Council of Trent has been duly 
heeded, and the use of censures as a means of coercion 
has grown constantly rarer, the more so as it is hardly 
ever possible for the Church to obtain from the civil 
power the execution of such penalties. 

Excessive Number of Excommunications. — In the 
course of time, also, the number of canonical excom- 
munications was excessively multiplied, which fact, 
coupled with their frequent desuetude, made it diffi- 
cult to know whether many among them were always 
in force . The difficulty was greater as a large num^r 
of these excommunications were reserved, for which 
reason theologians with much ingenuity construed 
favourably said reservation and permitted the major- 
ity of the faithful to obtain absolution without pre- 
senting themselves in Rome, or indeed even writing 
thither. In recent times the number of excommuni- 
cations in force has been greatly diminished, and a 
new method of absolving from them has been inaugu- 
rated ; it will doubtless find a place in the new codifica- 
cation of the canon law that is being prepared. Thus, 
without change of nature, excommunication in foro 
externo has become an exceptional penalty, reserved 
for very grievous offences detrimental to Christian 
society; tn foro intemo it has been diminished and 
mitigated, at least in regard to the conditions for ab- 
solution from it. However, as can readily be seen 
from a perusal of the excommunications actually in 
force, it still remains true that what the Church aims 
at is not so much the crime as the satisfaction to be 
obtained from the culprit in consequence of his 
offence. 

Refusal of Ecclesiastical Communion. — Finally, real 
excommunication must not be confounded with a 
measure formerly quite frequent, and sometimes even 
known as excommunication, but which was rather a 
refusal of episcopal communion. It was the refusal 
by a bishop to communicate in sacris with another 
bishop and his church, in consideration of an act 
deemed reprehensible and worthy of chastisement. It 
was undoubtedly with this withdrawal of communion 
that Pope Victor threatened (or actually punished) 
the bishops of Asia in the paschal controversy (Euse- 
bius, Hist. EccL, V, xxiv) ; it was certainly the meas- 
ure to which St. Martin of Tours had recoui^ when he 
refused to communicate with the Spanish bishops who 
caused Emperor Maximinus to condemn to death the 
heretic Priscillian with some of his adherents (Sulpi- 
cius Severus, Dial., iii, 15). Moreover, a similar pri- 
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vatidii of communion was in early Christian times im- 
posed bjr councils as a regular penalty for bishops 
found guilty of certain minor faults ; the most frequent 
example is that of bishopp who^ without go^ reason, 
neglected to attend the provincial council (so the 
Councils of Carthage, 401, can. xi; Agde, 506, can. 
XXXV ; Tarrs^na, 516, can. vi; II Macon, 585, can. 

XX ; etc.). Tnese bishops were evidently not excom- 
municate, properly speaking: they continued to gov- 
ern their dioceses and publicly to hold ecclesiastical 
services; they were simply deprived, as the aforesaid 
texts say, of the consolation of communion with their 
episcopal brethren. 

II. Kinds of Excommunication. — (1) Major and 
Minor , — Until recently excommunication was of two 
kinds, major and minor, (a) Minor excommunication 
is untformly defined by canonists and by Gregory IX 
(cap. lix, De sent, exc., lib. V, tit. xxxix) as prohibi- 
tion from receiving the sacraments, what theologians 
call the passive use of the sacraments. In order to re- 
ceive the Eucharist and the other sacraments, those 
who had incurred this penalty had to be absolved 
therefrom; as it was not reserved, this could be done 
by any confessor. Indirectly, however, it entailed 
other consequences. The canon law (cap. x, De cler. 
excomm. mmistrante, lib. V, tit. xxvii) taught that 
the priest who celebrates Mass while under the ban of 
minor excommunication sins grievously ; also that he 
sins similarly in administering the sacraments; and 
finally, that while he can vote for others, he himself is 
ineligible to a canonical office. This is readily under- 
stood when we remember that the cleric thus excom- 
municated was presumed to be in the state of grievous 
sin, and that such a state is an obstacle to the lawful 
celebration of Mass and the administration of the sac- 
raments. Minor excommunication was really identi- 
cal with the state of the penitent of olden times who, 
prior to his reconciliation, was admitted to public 
penance. Minor excommunication was incurred by 
unlav^ul intercourse with the excommunicated, and 
in the beginning no exception w^ made of any class of 
excommunicate persons. Owing, however, to many 
inconveniences arising from this condition of things, 
especially after excommunications had become so 
numerous, Martin V, by the (institution ^*Ad evi- 
tanda scandala” (1418), restricted the aforesaid un- 
lawful intercourse to that held with those who were 
formally named as persons to be shunned and who 
were therefore known as vitandi (Lat. mtorc, to avoid), 
also with those who were notoriously guilty of striking 
a cleric. But as this twofold category was in modem 
times greatly reduced, but little attention was paid to 
minor excommunication, and eventually it ceased to 
exist after the publication of the Constitution ** Apos- 
tolicsB S^is”. The latter declared that all excom- 
munications latcB serUenticB that it did not mention 
were abolished^ and as it was silent concerning minor 
excommunication (by its nature an excommunication 
latoe aententicB of a special kind), canonists concluded 
that minor excommunication no longer existed. This 
conclusion was formally ratified by the Holy Office 
(6 Jan., 1884, ad 4). 

(b) Major excommunication, which remains now 
the only kind in force, is therefore the kind of which 
we treat below, and to which our definition fully ap- 
plies. Anathema is a sort of aggravated excommuni- 
cation, from which, however, it does not differ essen- 
tially, but simply in the matter of special solemnities 
and outward clisplay. 

(2) A jure and ah homine , — Excommunication is 
either a jure (by law) or ah homine (by judicial act of 
man, i. e. by a judge). The first is provided by the 
law itself, which declares that whosoever shall have 
been guilty of a definite crime will incur the penalty of 
excommunication. The second is inflicted by an ec- 
clesiastical prelate, either when he issues a serious 
order imder pain of excommunication or imposes 


this penalty by judicial sentence and after a criminal 

(3) Latae and Ferenda Sent^ntxm, — Excommunica- 
tion, especially a jure^ is either latee or ferendae aententice. 
The first is incurred as soon as the offence is com- 
mitted and by reason of the offence itself (eo ipao) 
without intervention of any ecclesiastic^ judge; it is 
recognized in the terms usm by the legislator, for in- 
stance: ‘Hhe culprit will be excommunicated at once, 
by the fact itself [statimy ipso /octo].”. The second is 
indeed foreseen by the law as a j^nalty, but is in- 
flicted on the culprit only by a judicial sentence; in 
other words, the delinquent is rather threatened than 
visit^ with the penalty, and incurs it only when the 
judge has summoned him before his tribunal, declared 
him guilty, and punished him according to the terms 
of the law. It is recognized when the law contains 
these or similar words: “ under pain of excommunica- 
tion ^'the culprit will be excommunicated"'. 

(4) Public and OccuU , — Excommunication ferendee 
sententia; can be public only, as it must be the obiect 
of a declaratory sentence pronounced by a judge; but 
excommunication latce aententice may be either public 
or occult. It is public through the publicity of the law 
w'hen it is imposed and published by ecclesiastical au- 
tliority; it is public through notoriety of fact when 
the offence that has incurred it is known to the ma- 
jority in the locality, as in the case of those who have 
publicly done violence to clerics, or of the purchasers 
of church property. On the contrary, excommunica- 
tion is occult when the offence entailing it is known to 
no one or almost no one. The firet is valid in the 
forum externum and consequently in the forum inter- 
num; the second is valid in the forum internum only. 
The practical difference is very important. He who 
has incurred occult excommunication should treat 
himself as excommunicated and be absolved as soon 
as possible, submitting to whatever conditions will be 
imposed upon him, but this only in the tribunal of 
conscience; he is not obliged to denounce himself to a 
judge nor to abstain from external acts connected with 
the exercise of jurisdiction, and he may ask absolution 
without making himself known either in confession or 
to the Sacred Penitentiaria. According to the teach- 
ing of Benedict XIV (De synodo, X, i, 5), “ a sentence 
declaratory of the offence is always necessary in the 
forum externum, since in this tribunal no one is pre- 
sumed to be excommunicated unless convicte<l of a 
crime that entails such a penalty Public excommuni- 
cation, on the other hand, is removed only by a public 
absolution; when it is question of simple publicity of 
fact (see above), theub^lution, while not judicial, is 
nevertheless public, inasmuch as it is given to a known 
person and appears as an act of the forum externum. 

(5) Vitandi and Tolerati , — Public excommunication 
in foro externo has two degrees according as it has or 
has not been formally published, or, in other words, 
according as excommunicated persons are to be 
shunned {vitandi) or tolerated (tolerati), A formally 
published or nominative excommunication occurs 
when the sentence has been brought to the knowledge 
of the public by a notification from the judge, indicat- 
ing by imme the person thus punished. No special 
method is required for this pumication; according to 
the Council of Constance Q414-18), it suffices tnat 
‘‘the sentence have been puplished or made known by 
the judge in a special and express manner'*. Persons 
thus excommunicated are to be shunned (vttondi)^ i. e. 
the faithful must have no intercourse with them either 
in regard to sacred things or (to a certain extent) pro- 
fane matters, as we shall see farther on. All other ex- 
communicated persons, even though known, are (ofe- 
rati, i. e. the law no longer obliges the faithiul to ab- 
stain from intercourse with them, even in religious 
matters. This distinction diates from the aforesaid 
Constitution “Ad evitanda scandala", published by 
Martin V at the Council of Constance in 1418; until 
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then one had to avoid communion with all the excom- 
municated, once they were known as such. “ To avoid 
scandal and numerous dangers’*, says Martin V, **and 
to relieve timorous consciences, we hereby mercifully 
grant to all the faithful that henceforth no one need 
refrain from commumcating with another in the recep- 
tion or administration of the sacraments, or in other 
matters Divine or profane, \mder pretext of any eccle- 
siastical sentence or censure, whether promulgated in 
general form by law or by a judge, nor avoid anyone 
whomsoever, nor observe an ecclesiastical interdict, 
except when this sentence or censure shall have been 
published or made known by the judge in special and 
express form, against some certain, specified person, 
college, imiversity, church, community, or place.** 
But while notoriously excommunicated persons are no 
longer vitandi, the pope makes an exception of those 
who have incurred tne penalty of excommunication 
by reason of sacrilegious violence against a cleric, and 
so notoriously that the fact can in no way be dissimu- 
lated or excused”. He declares, moreover, that he 
has not made this concession in favour of the excom- 
municated, whose condition remains unchanged, but 
solely for the benefit of the faithful. Hence, in virtue 
of ecclesiastical law, the latter need no longer deprive 
themselves of intercourse with those of tne excom- 
municated who are ^Holerated”. As to the vitandi, 
now reduced to the two aforementioned categories, 
they must be shunned by the faithful as formerly. It 
is to be noted now that the minor excommunication 
incurred formerly by these forbidden relations has 
been suppressed; also, that of the major excommuni- 
cations inflicted on certain definite acts of communion 
with the vitandi, only two are retained in the Constitu- 
tion “ ApostoUcfiP Sedis** (II^ 16, 17) : that inflicted on 
any of the faithful for participation in a crime that has 
merited nominative excommunication by the pope, 
and that pronounced against clerics alone for spon- 
taneous and conscious communion in aacrin with per- 
sons whom the pope has excommunicated by name. 
Moreover, those whom bishops excommunicate by 
name are as much vitandi as are those similarly ex- 
communicated by the pope. 

(6) Reserved and N on-Reserved. — Finally, excom- 
munication is either reserved or non-reserv^. Tliis 
division affects the absolution from censure. In the 
forum internum any confessor can absolve from non- 
reserved excommunications; but those that are re- 
served can only be remitted, except through indult or 
delegation, by those to whom the law reserves the ab- 
solution. There is a distinction between excommu- 
nications reserved to the pope (these being divided 
into two classes, according to which they are either 
specially or simply reserved to him) and those re- 
served to bishops or ordinaries. As to excommuni- 
cations ab homine, absolution from them is reserved 
by law to the judge who has inflicted them. In a cer- 
tain sense excommunications may also be reserved in 
view of the persons who incur them; thus absolution 
from excommunications in foro externo incurred by 
bishops is reserved to the pope; again, custom reserves 
to him the excommunication of sovereigns. 

III. Who Can Excommunicate? — Excommunica- 
tion is an act of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the rules of 
which it follows. Hence the general principle: who- 
ever has jurisdiction in the forum externum, properly 
so called, can excommunicate, but only his own sub- 
jects. 'Therefore, whether excommunications be a 
jure (by the law) or ab homine (under form of sentence 
or precept), they may com^rom the pope alone or a 
general council for the entiil Church; from the pro- 
vincial council for an ecclesiastical province; from the 
bishop for his diocesej from the prelate nvUius for 
quasi-diocesan territories; and from regular prelates 
for religious orders. Moreover, anyone can excom- 
municate who, by virtue of his ofii<^, even when dele- 
gated, hAj^ contentious jurisdiction in the forum exter- 


num; for instance, papal legates, vicars capitular, and 
vicars-general. But a pariSi priest cannot inflict thia 
penalty nor even declare that it is incurred, i. e. he 
cannot do so in an official and judicial manner. The 
subjects of these various authorities are those who 
come under their jurisdiction chiefly on account of 
domicile or quasi-domicile in their territory; then by 
reason of the offence committed while on such terri- 
tory; and finally by reason of personal right, as in the 
case of regulars. 

IV. Who Can Be Excommunicated? — Since ex- 
communication is the forfeiture of the spiritual privi- 
leges of ecclesiastical society, all those, but tliose only, 
can be excommunicated who, by any right whatso- 
ever, belong to this society. Consequently excom- 
munication can be inflicted only on baptized and living 
persons. Although the Church recites against the 
devil exorcisms in wliich the word ancUhema occurs, he 
cannot be excommunicated, for he in no way belongs 
to the Church. Among living persons, those who have 
not bwn baptized have never been members of the 
Christian society and therefore cannot be deprived 
of spiritual ^nefits to w'hich they have never had a 
right; in this way, infidels, pagans, Mohammedans, 
and Jews, though outside of the Church, are not ex- 
communicated. As the baptize<l cease, at death, to 
belong to the Church Militant, the dead cannot be ex- 
communicated. Of course, strictly speaking, after the 
demise of a Christian person, it may 1^ officially de- 
clared that such person incurred excommunication 
during his lifetime. Quite in the same sense he may 
be absolved after his death ; indeed, the Roman Ritual 
contains the rite for absolving an excommunicated 
person already dead (Tit. Ill, cap. iv: Ritus absol- 
vendi excommunicatum jam mortuum). However, 
these sentences or absolutions concern only the effects 
of excommunication, notably ecclesiastical burial. 
With the foregoing exceptions, all who have been bap- 
tized are liable to excommunication, even those who 
have never belonged to the true Church, since by their 
baptism they are really her subjects, though of cour^ 
rel)ellious ones. Moreover, the Church excommuni- 
cates not only those who abandon the true faith to 
embr^e schism or heresy, but likewise the members of 
heretical and schismatic communities who have been 
born therein. As to the latter, however, it is not 
question of personal excommunication; the censure 
overtakes them in their corporate capacity, as mem- 
bers of a community in revolt against the true Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

Catholics, on the contrary, cannot be excommuni- 
cated unless for some personal, grievously offensive 
act. Here, therefore, it is necessary to state with pre- 
cision the conditions under which this penalty is in- 
curr^. Just as exile presupposes a crime, excom- 
munication presupposes a grievous external fault. 
Not only would it be wrong for a Christian to be pun- 
ished without having committed a punishable act, but 
justice demands a proportion between the offence and 
the penalty; hence the most serious of spiritual chas- 
tisements, i. e. forfeiture of all the privileges common 
to Christians, is inconceivable unless for a grave fault. 
Moreover, in order to fall within the jurisdiction of the 
forum externum, which alone can inflict excommuni- 
cation, this fault must be external. Internal failings, 
e. g. doubts entertained ag^st the Catholic Faith, 
cannot incur excommunication. Note, however, that 
by external fault is not necessarily meant a public 
one; an occult external fault calls forth occult excom- 
munication, but in foro interno, as already seen. Most 
authors add that the offence must be consummated, 
i. e. complete and perfected in its kind {in gen^re 
suo), unless the legislator have ordained otherwise. 
This, however, is a rule of interpretation rather than 
a real condition for the incurring of censure, and is 
tantamount to saying that attempt at a crime does 
not entail the penalty meted out to the crime itself, 
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but that if the legislator declares that he wishes to 
punish even the attempt, excommunication is incurred 
(cf. Const. *‘Apost. Sedis'', III, 1, for attempt at 
marriage on part of clerics in major orders). 

Considered from a moral and juridical standpomt, 
the guilt requisite for the incurring of excommunica- 
tion implies, first, the full use of reason; second, suffi- 
cient moral liberty; finally, a knowledge of the law 
and even of the penalty. Where such knowledge is 
lackii^, there is no contumacy, i. e. no contempt of 
ecclesiastical law, the essence of which consists in per- 
forming an action known to be forbidden, and for- 
bidden under a certain penalty. The prohibition and 
the penalty are known either through the text of the 
law itself, which is ^ui valent to a juridical warning, 
or through admonitions or proclamations issued ex- 
pressly by the ecclesiastical judge. Hence arise vari- 
ous extenuating reasons {causce excusanies)^ based on 
lack of guilt, ^ich prevent the incurring of excoin- 
munication: (1) Lack of the full use of reason. This 
excuses children, also those who have not attained the 
age of puberty, and, a fortiori, the demented. Inad- 
vertence, however, is not presumed; while it may 
affect moral responsibility and exconamunication in 
foro extemo, it is no obstacle to juridical guilt. (2) 
Lack of liberty resulting from grave fear. Such fear 
impairs the freedom of the will, and while it exists con- 
tumacy or rebellion against the laws of the Church 
cannot be presumed. Evidently, a proper estimation 
of this extenuating reason depends on the circum- 
stances of each particular case and will be more read- 
ily accepted as an excuse for violating a positive law 
than in palliation of an offence against the natural or 
Divine law. (3) Ignorance. The general principle is, 
that whosoever is ignorant of the law is not responsible 
for transgressing it ; and whosoever is ignorant of the 
penalty does not incur it. But the application of 
this principle is often complicated and delicate. The 
following considerations, generally admitted, may 
serv^e as a guide: (a) All ignorance, both of law and of 
fact, is excusatory, (b) Tlie ignorance known as 
'‘invincible’^ always excuses; it may also be called 
inculpable or probable ignorance, (c) There are two 
kinds of culpable ignorance, one known as ernssa or 
supinay i. e. gross, improbable ignorance, and suppos- 
ing a grievously guilty neglect in regard to knowledge 
of the law ; the other is affected ignorance, really a de- 
liberate ignorance of the law thniugh fear of incurring 
its penalty, (d) Ordinarily, gross ignorance does not 
excuse from punishment. But it does so only when 
the law formally exacts a positive knowledge of the 
prohibition’. The laws that inflict excommunication 
contain as a rule two kinds of expressions. Some- 
times the offence only is mentioned, e. g. "all apos- 
tates, heretics”, etc., or “those who absolve their ac- 
complices in a sin against chastity” (Const. “Apost. 
Sedis”, 1, 1, 10). Sometimes clauses are inserted that 
exact, as a necessary condition, the knowledge or ef- 
frontery of the culprit, e. g., “those who knowingly 
read books” condemned under pain of excommunica- 
tion, “ regulars who have the audacity to administer 
the Viaticum without permission of the parish priest” 
(Const. “Apost. Sedis”, I, 2; II, 14). Gross igno- 
rance excuses in the second case but not in the first, 
(e) For many authors, affected ignorance is equiva- 
lent to a knowledge of the law, since by it some avoid 
enlightening themselves concerning a dreaded penalty ; 
these authors conclude that such ignorance never ex- 
cuses. Other canonists consider that every penal law is 
to be strictly interpreted ; when, therefore, ft positively 
exacts knowledge on the part of the culprit, he is ex- 
cused even by affected ignorance. As, in practice, it 
is not always easy to establish the shades of difference 
it will suffice to remark that in a case of occult excom- 
munication the culprit has the right to judge himself 
and to be judged by his confessor according to the ex- 
act truth, whereas, in the forum externum the judge 


decides according to presumptions and proofs. Con- 
sequently, in the tribunal of conscience he who is rea- 
sonably i^rsuaded of his innocence cannot be com- 
pelled to treat himself as excommunicated and to seek 
absolution; this conviction, however, must be pru- 
dently established. 

V. Effects of Excommunication. — If we consider 
only its nature, excommunication has no degrees: it 
simply deprives clerics and laymen of all their rights in 
C'hristian society, which total effect takes on a visible 
shape in details proportionate in number to the rights 
or advantages of which the excommunicated cleric or 
layman has been deprived. The effects of excommu- 
nication must, however, be considered in relation also 
to the rest of the faithful. From this point of view 
arise certain differences according to the various 
classes of excommunicated persons. These differ- 
ences were not introduced out of regard for the excom- 
municated, rather for the sake of the faithful. The 
latter would suffer serious inconveniences if the nullity 
of all acts performed W excommunicated clerics were 
rigidly maintained. They would also be exposed to 
gnevous perplexities of conscience if they were strictly 
obliged to avoid all intercourse, even profane, with the 
excommunicated. Hence the practical rule for inter- 
preting the effects of excommunication: severity a.s 
regards the excommunicated, but mildness for the 
fafthful. We may now proceed to enumerate the im- 
mediate effects of excommunication. They are 
summed up in the two well-known verses: — 

Res saersB, ritus, communio, crypta, potestas, 

prfiedia sacra, forum, civilia iura vetantur, 
i. e. loss of the sacraments, public services and prayers 
of the Church, ecclesiastical burial, jurisdiction, bene- 
fices, canonical rights, and social intercourse. 

(1) Hea Saerm , — These are the sacraments; the ex- 
communicated are forbidden either to receive or ad- 
minister them. The sacraments are of course validly 
administered by excommunicated persons, except 
those (penance and matrimony) for whose administra- 
tion jurisdiction is necessary; but the reception of the 
sacraments by excommunicated persons is always il- 
licit. The licit administration ot the sacraments by 
excommunicated ecclesiastics hinges upon the benefit 
to be derived by the faithful. Eccle8iastic.s excom- 
municated by name are forbidden to administer the 
sacraments except in ca.se8 of extreme necessity; 
apart from this necessity penance and matrimony ad- 
ministered by such ecclesiastics are null (Decret. “Ne 
temere ”, art . iv) . Excommunicated ecclesiastics tol- 
erati, however, may licitly administer the sacraments 
to the faithful who re(|uest them at their hands, and 
the acts of jurisdiction thus posited are maintained by 
reason of the benefit accruing to the faithful, most fre- 
quently also becaase of common error {error c<mmu~ 
m«), i. e a general belief in the good standing of such 
ecclesiastics. The faithful, on their side, may, without 
sin, ask tolerated excommunicated ecclesiastics to ad- 
ininister sacraments to them; they would, however, 
sin grievously in making this rec^uest of the vitandi, 
except in case of urgent necessity. 

(2) RUvrS . — Hereby are meant the Mass, the Divine 
Office, and other sacred ceremonies. An excommuni- 
cated person may not and should not assist at these 
ceremonies. If he be a toleratus, his presence need 
not be taken into account, and the service can be con- 
tinued. If he be a vitandus he must be warned to 
retire, and in case of refusal he must be forcibly com- 
plied to withdraw ; but if he still persists in remain- 
mg, the service must be discontinued, even the Mass, 
unless the Canon has been commenced. (Benedict 
XIV, De sacr. Miss., sect, ii, n. 117.) Nevertheless, 
since the condition of an excommunicated person, 
even a vitandus, is no worse than that of an inndel, he 
may assist at sermons, instructions, etc., venerate 
images and relics, take holy water, and use privately 
other sacramentals. The excommunicated cleric is 
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not released from any of his oblij^ations in regard to 
the Divine Office and, if bound to it, must recite it, but 
privately and not in the choir. A toleratus may be 
admitted to the choir, but a vitandus must be expelled 
therefrom. All excommunicated clerics are. prohibi- 
ted from celebrating Mass and performing other 
strictly liturgical functions, under penalty of the ir- 
regularity ex delicto for violation of the censure ; par- 
ticipation in the litur^cal acts performed by an ex- 
communicated cleric is a forbidden communicatio in 
aacrie; however, no censure would result from it ex- 
cept in the case of clerics voluntarily communicating 
in aacrie with those whom the pope had excommuni- 
cated by name (Const. “Apost. fkdls”, II, 17). In 
each case the fault should be estimated according to 
circumstances. 

(3) Communio . — ^These are, properly speaking, the 
public suffrages of the Church, official prayers, Indul- 
gences, etc., in which the excommunicated have no 
share. But they are not excluded from the private 
suffrages (i. e. intercessory petitions) of the faithful, 
who can pray for them. 

(4) Crypta , — This word si^ifies ecclesiastical bur- 
ial, of wmich the excommunicated are deprived. In 
chapter xii, de s^ulturis (lib. Ill, tit. xxviii), Inno- 
cent III says: “The canons have established that we 
should not hold communion after their death with 
those with whom we did not communicate during their 
lifetime, and that all those should be deprived of ec- 
clesiastical burial who were separated from the unity 
of the Church, and at the moment of death were not 
reconciled thereunto.** The Ritual (tit. VI, cap. ii, 
n. 2) renews this prohibition for those publicly excom- 
municated, and most writers interpret this as meaning 
those whose excommunication has been publicly pro- 
claimed (Many, De locis sacris, p. 354), so that, under 
this head, the ancient discipline is no longer applica- 
ble, except to the vitandi. However, this does not 
mean that the tolerati can always receive ecclesiastical 
burial; they may be deprived of it for other reasons, 
e. g. as heretics or public sinners. Apropos of this 
leniency, it must be remembered that it is not the ex- 
communicated the Church wishes to favour, but 
rather the faithful for whose sake communion wdth the 
tolerati is allowed in the matter of burial as well as in 
other matters. The interment of a toleratus in a con- 
secrated cemetery carries with it no longer the desecra- 
tion of said cemetery; this would follow, however, in 
the case of the vitandi. (Sec Burial.) 

(5) Potestas signifies ecclesiastical jurisdiction, of 
which both the passive and the active use, to speak 
canonically, are forbidden the excommunicated. Jur- 
isdiction is used passively when a person is the obj[ect 
of one of its acts, of a concession. Now, ecclesiastical 
authority has no official relations wdth the exile unless, 
at his request, it negotiates the conditions for his re- 
turn to swicty. Connected with this discipline is the 
rule forbidding the excommunicated to receive from 
the pope any kind of rescript (of grace or justice), ex- 
cept in regard to their excommunication, under pain 
of nullity of such rescript (c. xxvi, de rescriptis, lib. I, 
tit iii, and c. i, eod., m VI). Hence the custom of 
inserting in papal rescripts the so-called ad effectum 
absolution from censures, intended solely to ensure the 
value of the rescript, but affecting in no wise the ex- 
communication. if already existent. Jiu-isdiction is 
used actively wnen exerci^ bv its depositaries. It is 
easy to understand that the Church cannot leave her 
iurisdiction in the hands of those whom she excludes 
from her society. In principle, therefore, excommuni- 
cation entails the loss of jurisdiction both in foro ex- 
temo and in foro intemo and renders null all wts 
accomplish^ without the necessary jurisdiction. 
However, for the general good of society, the Church 
maintains jurisdiction, despite occult excommunica- 
tion, and supplies it for acts performed by the tolerati. 
But as the vitandi are known to be such, this merciful 


remedy cannot be applied to them except in certain 
cases of extreme necessity, when jurisdiction is said to 
be “ supplied ** by the Church*. 

(6) rrixdia aacra are ecclesiastical benefices. 'The 
excommunicated ecclesiastic is incapable of acquiring 
a benefice, and his presentation to it wouhl be legally 
null. A benefice already held is not forfeited at once, 
even when to the censure the law adds privation of 
benefice; this is carried into effect only tlurough a sen- 
tence which must be at least declaratory and issue 
from a competent (i. e. the proper) judge. Neverthe- 
less, from the very first the excommunicated bene- 
ficiary loses those fruits of his benefice belonging to 
choir service, provided he is bound thereunto. More- 
over, should he live a year in the state of excommuni- 
cation, he can be deprived of his benefice through judi- 
cial sentence. The aforesaid effects do not result from 
occult excommunication. 

(7) Forum, — The excommunicated person is an 
exile from ecclesiastical society, consequently from its 
tribunals; only inasmuch, however, as they would be 
to his advantage. On the other hand, if he be sum- 
moned before them to satisfy a third party he is 
obliged to appear. Hence he cannot appear as plain- 
tiff, procurator, or advocate; he may be the defendant, 
or the party accused. At this point the difference be- 
tween the vitandi and the tolerati consists in this, that 
the former must be prevented from introducing any 
legal action before an ecclesiastical tribunal, whereas 
the latter can be debarred from so doing only when the 
defendant alleges and proves excommunication as 
already incurred. It is a question here only of public 
excommunication and before ecclesiastical tribunals. 

(8) Cirilia jura^ i. e. the ordinary relations between 
meml)ers of the same society, outside of sacred and 
judicial matters. This privation, affecting particu- 
larly the person excommunicated, is no longer imposed 
on the faithful except in regard to the vitandi. The 
medieval canonists enumerated the prohibited civil 
relations in the following vense: — 

Os, orare, vale, communio, mensa negatur, 
namely: (a) conversations, exchange of letters, tokens 
of benevolence {oscidum ) ; (b) prayer in common with 
the excommunicated; (c) marks of honour and re- 
spect; (d) business and social relations; (e) meals 
with the excommunicated. But at the same time they 
specified the reasons that rendered these relations 
licit: — 

Utile, lex, humilis, res ignorata, necesse, 
that is to say: (a) both the spiritual and the temporal 
benefit of the excommunicated and of the faithful; 
(b) conjugal law; (c) the submission owed by children, 
servants, vassals, and subordinates in general; (d) ig- 
norance of excommunication or of the prohibition of a 
particular kind of intercourse; (e) finally, any kind of 
necessity, as human law, is not binding to this degm. 

Remote Effects . — All the effects that we have just 
enumerated are the immediate results of excommuni- 
cation, but it also causes remote effects, which are not a 
necessary consequence and are only produced when 
the person censured occasions them. They are tlu*ee 
in numl)er: (1) The cleric who violates excommunica- 
tion by exercising one of the liturmcal functions of his 
order, incurs an irregularity ex ddicto. (2) The ex- 
communicated person who remains a year without 
making any effort to obtain absolution (insordescentia) 
becomes suspected of heresy and can be followed up 
and condemned as guilty of such (Council of Trent, 
Sess. XXV, cap. iii, De ref.; cf. Ferraris, s. v. “ Insor- 
descens^) . (3) This neglect makes it the j udge’s duty 
to deprive the excommunicated cleric of all benefices, 
though some judges postpone for three years the ful- 
filment of this obli^tion (see Hollweck, Die kirch- 
lichen Strafg^tze, art. 1, note 3). 

Effects of invalid or Unjust Excommunu^ion . — An 
excommunication is said to be null when it is invalid 
because of some intrinsic or essential defect, e. g. when 
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the person inflicting it has no jurisdiction, when the 
motive of the excommunication is manifestly incorrect 
and inconsistent, or when the excommunication is ^ 
sentially defective in form. Excommunication is said 
to be unjust when, though valid, it is wrongfully ap- 
plied to a person really innocent but believed to be 
guilty. Here, of course, it is not a question of excom- 
munication lat» sententiee and in foro intemo, but only 
of one imposed or declared by judicial sentence. It is 
admitted by all that a null excommunication produces 
no effect whatever, and may be ignored without sin 
(cap. ii, de const., in VI). But a case of unjust excom- 
munication brings out in a much more general way the 
possibility of conflict between the forum internum and 
the forum externum, between legal justice and the r^l 
facts. In chapter xxviii, de sent, excomm. (Lib. V, 
tit. xxxix), Innocent III formally admits tlie possi- 
bility of this conflict. Some persons, he says, may ^ 
free in the eyes of God but bound in the eyes of the 
Church; vice versa, some may be free in the eyes of 
the Church but bound in the eyes of God: for Goil's 
judgment is based on the very truth itself, whereas 
that of the Church is based on arguments and pre- 
sumptions which are sometimes erroneous. He con- 
cludes that the chain by which the sinner is bound in 
the sight of God is loosed by remission of the fault 
committed, whereas that which binds him in the sight 
of the Church is severed only by removal of the sen- 
tence. Consequently, a person unjustly excommuni- 
cated is in the same state as the justly excommuni- 
cated sinner who has repented and recovered the gr^e 
of God; he has not forfeited internal communion with 
the Church, and God can bestow upon him all neces- 
sary spiritual help. However, while seeking to prove 
his innocence, the censured person is meanwhile bound 
to obey legitimate authonty and to behave as one 
under the ban of excommunication, until he is rehabili- 
tated or absolved. Such a case seems practically 
impossible nowadays. 

VI. Absolution pkom Excommunication. — Apart 
from the rare cases in which excommunication is im- 
posed for a fixed period and then ceases of itself, it is 
always removed by absolution. It is to be noted at 
once that, though the same word is used to designate 
the sacramental sentence by which sins are remitted 
and that by which excommunication is removed, there 
is a vast difference between the two acts. The abso- 
lution which revokes excommunication is purely juris- 
dictional and has nothing sacramental aoout it. It 
reinstates the repentant smner in the Church ; restores 
the ri^ts of which he had been deprived, beginning 
with participation in the sacraments; and for this 
very reason, it should precede sacramental absolution, 
which it thenceforth renders possible and efficacious, 
^ter absolution from excommunication has been 
given in foro extemo, the judge sends the person ab- 
solved to a confessor, that his sin may be remitted; 
when absolution from censure is given in the confes- 
sional, it should always precede sacramental absolu- 
tion, conformably to the instruction in the Ritual and 
the very tenor of the formula for sacramental absolu- 
tion. It may be noted at once that the principal 
effect of absolution from excommunication may be 
acquired without the excommunicated person's being 
wholly reinstated in his former position. Thus, an 
ecclesiastic might not necessarily recover the benefice 
which he had lost ; indeed he might he admitted to lay 
communion only. Ecclesiastical authority has the 
right to posit certain conditions for the return of the 
culprit, and every absolution from excommunication 
calls for the fulfilment of certain conditions which 
vary in severity, according to the case. 

Excommunication, it must be remembered, is a 
medicinal penalty intended, above all, for the correc- 
tion of the culprit; therefore his first duty is to solicit 
p^on by showing an inclination to obey the orders 
given him, just as it is the duty of ecclesiastical au- 


thority to receive back the sinner as soon as he repents 
and declares himself disposed to give the required satis- 
faction. This satisfaction is often indicated in the 
law itself ; for instance, usurpers of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty are excommunicated imtil such time as they make 
restitution (Council of Trent, Sess. XXII, c. xi) ; and 
again, it is determined by the judge who grants abso- 
lution or the indult for absolving. Besides expiato^ 
practices habitually known as penance", sucn satis- 
faction exacts opportune measures for the reparation 
of the past, as well as guarantees for the future. It is 
not always necessary that these measures be executed 
prior to absolution, which is frequently granted on the 
solemn promise of the excommunicated party either 
to accomplish a specified act, such as coming to an 
agreement with the Church for the property usurped, 
or simply to abide by the orders of ecclesiastical au- 
thority {standi mandalts ecclesias ) . In such cases abso- 
lution is not unusually given under pain of “reinci- 
dence" (ad reincidentiam)y i. e., if within a definite 
period the person censured has not accomplished a cer- 
tain specified act, he reincurs the same excommunica- 
tion ; his status is just as if he had never been absolved. 
However, this clause of reincidence is not to be pre- 
sumed; when occasion r^uires, it is inserted in the 
sentence of absolution or in the indult granted for that 
purpose. 

The formula of absolution from excommunication is 
not strictly determined, and, since it is an act of juris- 
diction, it suffices if the formula employed express 
clearly the effect which it is desired to attain. The 
formula for remitting the excommunication in foro 
externo should be such as to absolve validly from 
public excommunication. Similarly, an excommuni- 
cation imposed by judicial sentence is to be revoked by 
an absolution in the same form ; occult excommunica- 
tion may be revoked in the conferaional by the sacra- 
mental formula. The Roman Ritual (tit. HI, c. ii) 
gives the formula of absolution used in foro extemo 
and states that in foro intemo absolution is given in 
the usual sacramental form. 

Who Can Absolve from Excommunication f — The an- 
swer is given in the customaiy rules of jurisdiction. 
The right to absolve evidently belongs to him who can 
excommunicate and who has imposed the law, more- 
over to any person delegated by him to this effect, 
since this power, being jurisdictional, can be dele- 
gated. First, we must distinguish between excom- 
munication ab homine, which is judicial^ and excom- 
munication a jure^ i. e. latee sententue. For the 
former, absolution is given by the judge who inflicted 
the penalty (or by his successor), in other words by 
the pope, or the bishop (ordinary), also by the su- 
perior of said judge when acting as pudge of appeal. As 
to excommunication latse sententue, the power to ab- 
solve is either ordinary or delegated. Ordinary power 
is determined by the law itself, which indicates to 
what authority the censure is reserved in each case. 
Delegated power is of two kinds: that granted in per- 
manency and set down in the law and that granted or 
communicated by personal act, e. g. by authority 
(faculties) of the Roman Penitentiana, by episcop^ 
delegation for special cases, or bestowed upon certain 
priests. Of this second kind of delegation there is no 
need to speak, as it belongs to each one to verify the 
power (faculties) that he possesses. Delegation of 
the first kind carries with it the power to absolve from 
excommunication without sp^ial request or particu- 
lar faculties. Such power is in this case conferred by 
the law itself. Nevertheless this power is subject to 
the general law that governs delegation and is valid 
only for the cases and under the conditions mentioned 
m the concession. Thus faculties granted for the 
forum internum cannot be extended to the forum 
externum, nor can those panted for simply reserved 
excommunications be used for specially reserved cases, 
and so on. However, the faculties proceeding from 
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both kinds of detection may be “cumulated", i. e. 
m^ be held and exercised in favour of the same person. 

These principles admitted, we must rememl^r that 
with reference to reservation or the right to absolve, 
excommunications are divided into four classes: ex- 
communications specially reserved to the pope; 
excommunications simply reserved to the pope; ex- 
communications reserved to the bishop (ordinary); 
and, finally, excommunications that are not reserved 
{nemini reaervatcB). According to this classification, 
as a general rule, only the pope can absolve from the 
first two kinds of excommunication, although his 
power extencU to the others; bishops (ordinaries), but 
not other priests, can remove excommunications of 
the third class ; finally, those of the fourth class, and 
those only, can be revoked by any approved priest, 
without further special delegation. At this point, 
however, must be considered certain concessions of 
the law that may be grouped in three categories: the 
permanent faculties of bishops; concessions for urgent 
cases; and concessions for the point of death. 

(1) The Faculties of Bishops. — ^The Council of 
Trent (Sees. XXIV, c. vi, De ref.) authorizes bishops 
to absolve their own subjects in their own dioceses 
from all excommunications, consequently from those 
reserved to the Holy See, when occult or, rather, not 
pertaining to the forum externum. They can exer- 
cise this power either in person or through a special 
delegate of their choice, but in the tribunal of con- 
science only. However, the (V)nstitution “Aposto- 
licce Sedis’] restricted this provision of the council to 
excommunications simply reserved to the pope, so 
that, without special indult, bishops can no longer ab- 
solve from specially reserved cases, even in foro in- 
tenio. On tne other hand, the indults they receive 
are more or less liberal and widely communicable. 

(2) Urgent Cases. — In the chapter “Nuper^' (xxix, 
de sent, excomm., lib. V, tit. xxxix), Innocent III sets 
forth the principle that governs such cases: “When it 
is difficult for the excommunicated person to go to him 
who excommunicated him, he may be absolved by his 
bishop or even by his own priest, on promising to obey 
the orders of him by whom excommunication w as pro- 
nounced." This is the principle that moralists and 
canonists formulated as an axiom: Imiiedito casus 
m polls fit episcopalis: in case of one who is prevented 
from presenting himself to the pope, the excommuni- 
cation reserved to the pope may be removed by the 
bishop. But most autnors carried the analogy still 
further: for him who is prevented from presenting 
himself to the bishop, the excommunication may be 
removed by any confessor. In regard to the obliga- 
tion of submitting to the orders of the pope or the 
bishop, the moralists and canonists generally taught 
as follows: First, no one was obliged to apply in writ- 
ing (correct as to the removal of excommunication, 
though Innocent III says nothing of this kind concern- 
ing a request for information). Then they distin- 
guished between obstacles that were more or less pro- 
mnged : perpetual obstacles were such as exceed five 
years; obstacles of long duration were those lasting 
over six months; and obstacles of short duration, 
those continuing for less than six months. When the 
obstacle was perpetual the bishop or, if he could not be 
reached, any priest might absolve without appealing 
to the superior; this could also be done, but not with- 
out obligation of recourse to the superior on the cessa- 
tion of the obstacle, when the latter was of long dura- 
tion, provided there were urgency. Finally, the au- 
thors drew up a long list of those who were supposed 
to be unable to present themselves in person to the 
pope; and this list included almost every one (Gury, 
iheol. Moralis, II, nn. 952 and 375). This practice, 
far more lenient (han was intended by Innocent III, 
baa been recently profoundly m^ifiea by a decree of 
the Congregation of the Inquisition (Holy Office) 
dated 23 June, 1886. Henceforth “in urgent cases 


when absolution cannot be deferred without danger 
of grave scandal or infamy, which is left to the con- 
scientious appreciation of the confessor, the litter, 
after havii^ imposed the necessary sati^action, can 
absolve, without other faculties, from all censures, 
even those specially reserved to the Holy I5ee, but 
under pain of reincidence under the same censure if, 
within a month, the penitent thus absolved does not 
recur to the Holy See by letters and through the me- 
dium of the confessor.” This new method has been 
more precisely explained and even rendered easier by 
subsequent papal decisions. The absolution thus 
given is direct (Holy Office, 19 A^., 1891), and 
althoi^h recourse to the Penitentiaria is obligatory, 
its object is not to ask a new absolution, but only to 
solicit the order of the Church, the penitent, as stated 
above, having had to make a serious promise to con- 
form to them (standi mandatis Eccksice). The power 
thus granted in urgent cases is valid for all cases, 
without exception, reserved by law to the pope or the 
ordinaiy, even for the absolution of an accomplice 
(Holy Office, 7 June, 1899). 

As to what constitutes a state of urgency, the reply 
of 16 June, 1897, is very reassuring, since it p>ermits 
absolution from censures “as soon as it becomes too 
distressing to the penitent to remain in the state of sin 
during the time necessary for soliciting and receiving 
from Rome the power to absolve”. Now, according 
to the moralists it is too much to remain even a day or 
two in the state of sin, especially for priests. The ap- 
peal, though usually made through the medium of the 
confessor, can be made by the penitent himself if he be 
capable ; indeed he should wTite himself if he cannot 
easilv return to the same confessor (Sacra Peni- 
tentiaria, 7 Nov., 1888). Finally, if both confessor 
and penitent find it impossible to appeal by letters, 
these mav be dispensed wdth (Holy Office, 18 Aug., 
1898). The letters should be addressed to the 
Cardinal Penitentiarius and should contain infor- 
mation concerning all neces.sary circumstances, but 
under a false name (Sacr. Pen., tlSfov., 1888). If the 
interested party, though able to appeal to the Holy 
See, fails to do so within a month from the time of re- 
ceiving absolution, he or she incurs the former cen- 
sures, which remain effective until there is a new abso- 
lution followed by recourse to Rome. There would, 
however, be no reincidence if the interval of a month 
were to expire through the confessor's fault. It is to 
be noted tnat this sanction of reincidence applies to 
all censures reserved to the pope, but not to those 
reserved by law to the ordinaries. Finally, this 
method is not obligatory for censures reserved to 
ordinaries by diocesan law\ Bishops, however, could 
profitably apply it to such censures, and some have 
alreadv done so. 

(3) In Danger of Death. — It is a principle repeatedly 
set forth in canon law that at the point of death all 
reservations cease and all necessary jurisdiction is 
supplied by the Church. “At the point of death”, 
says the Council of Trent (Seas. XIV, c. vii), “in dan- 
ger of death”, says the Ritual (tit. Ill, cap. i, n. 23), 
any priest can absolve from all sins and censures, even 
if he be without the ordinary faculties of confessors, or 
if he himself be excommimicated ; he may do so even 
in presence of another priest properly authorized 
(Holy Office, 29 July, 1891). The Constitution 
“ Apostolicse Sedis " expressW maintains this merciful 
concession, merely adding, for the case in which the 
moribund is restored to health, the obligation of hav- 
ing recourse to the Holy See, iS he has been absolved 
from excommimication specially reserved to the pope, 
unless he prefers to ask absolution of a confessor pro- 
vided with special faculties. This recourse, althoi^h 
identical with that of which we have just spoken for 
ur^nt cases, nevertheless differs from it on two 
points: it is not imposed for the absolution from ex- 
communications simply reserved, and the short delay 
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of a month is not counted from the time of receiving 
absolution, but from the time of recovery. 

VII. Excommunications Lat^b Sententlb Now 
IN Force. — In the preamble of the Constitution 
Apostolicae Sedis*', Fius IX stated that during the 
course of centuries, the number of censures latie sen- 
tentise had increas^ inordinately, that some of them 
were no longer expedient, that many were douj 3 tful, 
that they occasioned frequent difficulties of conscience, 
and finally, that a reform was necessary. On this 
head Pius IX had anticipated the almost unanimous 
request of the Catholic episcopate presented at the 
Vatican Council (Collectio Lacensis, Vll, col. 840, 874, 
etc.). The number of excommunications lata? sen- 
tentiae enumerated by the moralists and canonists is 
really formidable: Ferraris (Prompta Biblioth., s. v. 
Excommunicatio, art. ii-iv) gives almost 200. The 
principal ones were destined to protect the Catholic 
Faith, the ecclesiastical hierarchy and its jurisdiction, 
and figured in the Bull known as “In Cocna Domini” 
read publicly each year in Rome, on Holy Thursday. 
In time, this document had received various additions 
(Ferraris, loc. cit., art. ii, the text of Clement XI), and 
from it the Constitution “Apostolicie Sedis” derives 
excommunications specially reserved, with exception 
of the tenth. The Constitution of Pius IX deals with 
no penalties other than censures ; it leaves intact all 
censures ferend» sententi:e but suppresses all cen- 
sures latse sententiffi that it does not retain. Now, 
besides those which it enumerates it retains: (1) the 
censures decreed (and not simply mentioned) by the 
Coimcil of Trent ; (2) the censures of special law, i. e. 
those in vigour for papal elections, those enforced in 
religious orders and institutes, in colleges, communi- 
ties, etc. As to the censures enumerated, they should 
be interpreted as if pronounced for the first time, and 
ancient texts should be consulted for them only in so 
far as such texts have not been modified by tlie new 
law. 

Thus the excommunications lat® sententia' enforced 
to-day by common law in the Catholic Church proceed 
from three sources: (A) those enumerated in the Von- 
stitution “Apostolica* Sedis”; (B) those pronounced 
by the Council of Trent; and (C) those introduced 
subsequently to the Constitution “Apostolic® fckjdis”, 
i. e. later than 12 October, 1869. AVe enumerate 
them here with a brief commentary. 

A. Excommunicatums of the Constitution A posto- 
liccB Sedis ”. — These are divided into four categories: 
(a) those specially reserved to the pope; (b) those 
simply reserved to the pope ; (c) those reserved to the 
bishop (ordinary) ; (<1) those not reserved to anyone. 

(a) Excommunications Specially Re.served to the 
Pope. — These are twelve in number and are imposed 
upon the following persons: — 

(1) “All apostates from the Chri.stian Faith, here- 
tics of every name and sect, and those who give them 
credence, who receive or countenance them, and gen- 
erally all those who take up their defence.” Strictly 
speaking, an apostate is one who goes over to a non- 
Christian religion, e. g. Islam; to such apostates 
are assiniilated those who publicly renounce all reli- 
gion ; this apost^y is not to be presumed ; it is evi- 
dent that both kinds of apostates exclude themselves 
from the Church. A heretic is one who rejects a Cath- 
olic dogma. The first to be considered is the heretic 
who becomes such of his own volition ; who, being in 
the Catholic Church, obstinately repudiates a truth of 
faith. Excommunication is incurred by him, if, with 
full knowledge, he exteriorly formulates an heretical 
proposition; and if he seeks to propagate his error he 
18 do^atimns and should l)e denounced . Next comes 
the heretic who belong to an heretical association; 
for such a person his heretical membership alone is 
sufficient to bring him under sentence of excommuni- 
cation. In his case the penalty Ls incurred by ad- 
hesion to the heresy, notably by wilful and active par- 


ticipation in aacris (i. e. in public worship) with here- 
tics; hence the excommunication of those who con- 
tract a mixed marriage before an heretical minister as 
such (Holy Office, 28 Aug., 1888). Finally, the pen* 
alty extends to thow wno believe in heretics {cre~ 
dentes) and join their ranks; to those who receive 
them, i. e. who give them shelter in their homes, so as 
to protect them from the pursuit of authority ; and to 
those who countenance or defend them as heretics and 
in view of the heresy, provided it be a positive and 
efficacious assistance. 

(2) “All those who knowinglv read, without permis- 
sion of the Apostolic See, boolw bv these same apos- 
tates and heretics and upholding here^, as also the 
books of any authors whomsoever specifically prohibi- 
ted by Letters Apostolic, and all who keep, print, or in 
any way defend these same books.” After heretical 
persons come heretical books. The act that incurs 
excommunication is, first, reading done to a consider- 
able extent and culpably, i. e. by one who knows the 
nature of the books and of the excommunication, and 
who, moreover, has not the necessary permission. 
The secondary acts punishable with the same penalty 
are the keeping in one^s possession, the printing 
(rather the pubfishing), and, finally, the defence, by 
word or by writing, of the books in question. These 
books are of two kinds: first, those written by apos- 
tates, or heretics, and which uphold and commend 
heresy, two conditions that must exist simultaneously ; 
second, books specifically condemned, i. e., by mention 
of their titles, not by decree of the Index, but by Let- 
ters from the pope himself, Bulls or Briefs, and under 
paip of excommunication (for a list of these books see 
llilgers, “Der Index der verbotenen Bilcher”, Frei- 
burg, 1904, p. 90; and “Die Btlcherverbote in Papst- 
briefen”, Freiburg, 1907). 

(il) “Schismatics and those who elude or obsti- 
nately withdraw from the authority of the reigning 
Roman pontiff.” The schismatics here referred to are 
of two kinds: those who are such liecause they belong 
to separated Churches which reject the authority of the 
pope, and those who, being Catholics^ become schis- 
matics by reason of obstinate disobedience to the au- 
thority of the pope as such. 

(4) “ All those, of no matter what state, rank, or con- 
dition, who appeal from the ordinances or mandates of 
the reigning Roman pontiff to a future oecumenical 
council, and all who have given aid, counsel, or coun- 
tenance to this appeal.” The appeal from the com- 
mands of the pope to a future ecumenical council, not 
only implies the superiority of the council over the 
pontiff, but Is pre-eminently an act of injurious diso- 
liedience to the Head of the Church . Were this appeal 
efficacious it would render all church government im- 
possible, unless it be accepted that the normal state of 
the Church is a general council in perpetual session, or 
at least meeting at short intervals. This extreme 
Clallicanism is justly punishable with excommunica- 
tion. The penalty is visited upon all those who have 
influenced such act of appeal, cither by aid, counsel, or 
support. This excommunication, however, is to be 
strictly interpreted ; it w^ould not be incurrea in conse- 
quence of an appeal made to a future pope, the Holy 
See being vacant, or to a general council actually as- 
sembled. 

(5) “All w'ho kill, mutilate, strike, seize, incarcer- 
ate, detain or pursue with hostile intent, cardinals, 
patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, legates or nuncios ot 
the Holy See, or drive them from their dioc-eses, juris- 
dictions, estates, or domains, as also those who ratify 
these measures or further them by aid or counte- 
nance.” The object of this penalty is not so much to 
protect the members of the clergy, like the celebrated 
excommunication of the canon “Si quis suadente di- 
abolo”, of which we shall speak below, but rather to 
safeguard the prelates or superiors in whom the 
Church has lodged her jurisdiction. The text clearly 
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indioates the acts punished by excommunication, i.e. 
all violent attacks on the person of a prelate as such ; 
it likewise specifies the culprits, i. e those who perpe- 
trate such assaults and those who are responsible for 
them, as also their active accomplices. 

(6) Those who directly or inairectly prevent the 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, eitner in foro 
interno or in foro externo, and who, for this purpose, 
have recourse to the secular tribunal ; also those who 
provoke or deliver the orders of this tribunal or lend it 
their aid, counsel, or support.'' The preceding article 
protects those who are the depositaries of jurisdiction; 
the present article protects tne exercise of said juris- 
diction. It punishes any obstacle raised against the 
delivery or execution of a sentence or decision of the 
ecclesiastical authority. It is not question here of the 
power of order (poteatas ordinia) or of facts that do 
not really imply jurisdiction, e. g. a simple contract. 
Nor is it question of measures taken with prelates so 
as to influence them into exercising their jurisdiction 
in a given direction, e. g. to confer a benefice on ('aius 
or withhold one from Titius ; this censure is meant to 
punish any obstacle that really prevents action on the 
part of a prelate who wishes to perform an act of juris- 
diction or to carry it into effect. He is directly pre- 
vented when violence is used against him; indirectly, 
when his subordinates are prevented from acting. 
The chief opposition here considered is recourse to 
secular and especially judicial authority. Excom- 
munication is tnerefore incurred under this head by 
all who provoke the intervention of secular tribiuials, 
providea such intervention actually follow; by all 
who deliver orders or directions intended to prevent 
the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; finally, by 
all who co-operate in these acts with aid, counsel, or 
support, unless under compulsion. Moralists and 
canonists exempt from this penalty the clerks and 
servants of the secular courts. 

(7) “Those who directly or indirectly oblige lay 
judges to cite ecclesiasticjil persons before their tri- 
bunal, except in cases provided for by canonical agree- 
ments, also those who enact laws or decrees against 
the lil>ertv or rights of the C'hurch." The first part of 
tliis article has for its object the protection of the 
privileges of the ecclesiastical forum, i. e. of tho^ e^ 
clesiastics whose right it is to be judged by ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunals; consecjuently, those are excommuni- 
cated who oblige lay judges to summon clergymen l)e- 
fore their tribunal in cases where this ecclesiastical 
privilege {privUegium fori) should be respected. But 
the judges themselves, who act by virtue of their 
offiw*, are not excommunicated (Holy Office, 1 Feb., 
1 S70) . Those who thus fort‘e lay j udges to violate the 
privilegium fori are of two kinds: namely, those w^ho 
actually cite ecclesiastics before secular judges, and 
the legislators or makers of laws detrimental to the 
rights of the ('hurch. The first are not excommu- 
nicated provided they have no other means of ob- 
taining justice, i. e. when the laws of the country in 
ciuestion do not recognize the aforesaid ecclesiastical 
privilegium fori (Holy Office, 23 Jan., 1880). There 
remains, therefore, of this censure little more than the 
second part of the article, which now affects chiefly 
the legislators responsible for laws and decrees against 
the liberty and rights of the Church. 

(8) “ Hiose who have recourse to lay power for the 
prevention of Apostolic Letters or Acts of any kind 
emanating from the Apostolic See or from its legates 
or delegates; those who directly or indirectly prohibit 
the promulgation of these acts or letters, or who, on 
the occasion of such promulgation, strike or terrify 
either the parties interested or third parties." This 
article should be compared with number 6 (above), 
from which it differs in that it protects, not all ex^- 
cise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but that which the 
Holy See exercises in its official letters, it being^ 
nently important to ensure the free communication of 


the faithful with Rome. The letters in question are: 
first. Apostolic Letters, in which the pope himself 
speaks. Bulls, Briefs, Encyclicals, etc.; second, the 
Acts of the Holy See emanating from Roman Congre- 
gations or other organs of the Curia, which constitute 
but one authority with the pope (Holy Office, 13 Jan., 
1892); finally, the acts of the official representatives 
of the pope, e. g. papal legates and delegates. The 
excommunication considers not only Letters that con- 
cern all the faithful, but also those regarding individ- 
uals, e. g. grants of benefices, dispensations, etc. This 
admitted, the penalty applies to three classes of per- 
sons, namely: those who resort to secular power, not 
only judicial but administrative, to prevent these Let- 
ters from being published or from producing their 
effect; those who, by means of authority, prevent such 
publication or execution ; and finally, those who, on 
the occasion of these Letters, strike or terrify either 
the beneficiaries or even third parties who take part in 
their publication or execution. According to the 
more probable opinion, excommunication is incurred 
even if these measures of opposition do not produce 
the intended results. 

(9) “ All falsifiers of Apostolic Letters, even in the 
form of a Brief, and of petitions concerning matters of 
grace or justice simed by the Roman pontiff, or by car- 
dinal vice-chancdlors or those who replace them, or 
simply by command of the pope; also those who falsely 
publish .\postolic Ix>ttcrs, even in the form of a Brief ; 
and finally, those who falsely sign petitions of this kind 
with the name of the Roman pontiff, of the vice-chan- 
cellor, or of those who replace them.*' This excom- 
munication punishes what is generally known as for- 
gery, not in all its forms, but in so far as it affects such 
pontifical letters or grants as are issued through the 
tribunals known as the “Hignatura (Iratice" and the 
“Signatura Justiti® ", i. e. whence issue papal favours 
purely benevolent or connected with litigation. It 
does not therefore attain forgeries affecting the letters 
of grants of the Roman (congregations or of prelates. 
It may be somewhat of a surprise to know that this 
excommimication does not include those who fabri- 
cate an entire Apostolic Letter, the definition of falsi- 
fication {jaUum) meaning only a notable alteration of 
authentic Letters either by suppression, erasures, 
wTiting over, or substitution. Petitions addressed to 
the pope, when granted, are first signed by him, or by 
the vice-chancellor, or other officers. The grant does 
not thereby become official, but the petition thus 
signed serves as a basis for the wording of Apostolic 
luietters (Bulls or Briefs) that actually grant the favour 
requested. In this process three acts are punish- 
able with excommunication: the false signing of a pe- 
tition; the falsification of Apostolic Letters, and the 
publication of Letters thus falsified, in order to use 
them. 

(10) “Those who absolve an accomplice in a sin 
against chastity, and that even at the moment of 
death, providea another priest, although he l>e not ap- 
proved for confession, can hear the confession of the 
dying person without serious danger of infamy or 
scandal," This excommunication is not derived from 
the Bull “In Coena Domini", but from the celebrated 
Constitution of Benedict XI V, “ Sacrament um Poeni- 
tentiffi" (1 June, 1741), completed by his Constitution 
“ Apostolici muneris" (8 Feb., 1745). By these Bulls 
the pope, with a view to protecting the Sacrament of 
Penance from sacrilegious abuse, withdraws all juris- 
diction from a confessor for absolving from sins again.st 
chastity which he may have committed w’ith another 
persoUj whether man or woman; the absolution he 
might impart for such sin would be null, and the mere 
attempt to absolve would incur exconamunication. 
The Bin thus withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
confessor is any grievous exterior sin against the Sixth 
Commandment, out it must lae such on both sides. 
The confessor accessary to it cannot pardon it, but. 
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this ^ once pardoned, he incurs no penalty again 
hearing the confession of his accomplice. This being 
the case, excommunication is incurred by the confe^ 
8or if he pronounce the formula of absolution after his 
accomplice has accused himself or herself of this sin, 
even though he had not the intention of absolving, or 
even if he only feign to absolve (Holy Office, 5 Dec., 
1883), thereby allowing the penitent to suppose that 
he has absolved him or her; or again if he be the cause 
of the penitent's refraining from accusing himself or 
herself of this sin (S. Peniten., 19 Feb., 1896). Neither 
gross (craaaaf supina) nor affected ignorance excuses 
from the censure (Holy Office, 13 Jan., 1892). There 
are but two cases in which excommunication is not in- 
curred; first, under absolutely exceptional circum- 
stances where the penitent could not approach another 
confessor, as the human law does not bind at the cost 
of such serious disadvantage; again, at the moment of 
death. But even then Benedict XIV does not restore 
the power of absolving nor exempt from excommuni- 
cation, imless it be morally impossible for the dying 
person, without grave danger of slander or scandal, to 
call in another confessor; this condition, however, 
•should be interpreted broadly. 

(11) “Those who usurp or sequester the jurMiction, 
property, or revenues belonging to ecclesiastical per- 
sons by reason of their churches or benefices.” To 
usurp is to take as if it legitimately belonged to oneself 
that which belongs to another; hence it is that this 
article does not apply to thieves of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty (Holy Office, 9 March, 1870). To sequester is 
formally and authoritatively to place in the custody of 
a third party property withdrawn from the possession 
of a previous owner. The rights and pro{)erty pro- 
tected by this article do not include all church prop- 
erty but only the rights and property of beneficed 
clergy as such; they are, as a matter of fact, the princi- 
pal possessions of the C/hurch. Other property, e. g. 
that belonging to pious establishments {opera pia) or 
confratermties and that intended for the maintenance 
or reparation of cliurches, is protected, indeed, by 
distinct censures, but its usurpation or sequestration 
does not incur the excommunication contemplated by 
this article, which was declared applicable to intruded 
parish priests in Switzerland (Pius IX, Encyclical of 
21 Nov., 1873; S. Cong, of the C’ouncil, 23 May^ 1874) 
and in Prussia (25 Feb., 1875). It applies quite cer- 
tainly to governments that despoil the Church of her 
property. 

(12) “Those who themselves or through others, in- 
vade, destroy, or detain cities, lands, places, or rights 
of the Roman (Church, those who hold possession of, 
disturb, or detain its sovereign jurisdiction, and all who 
give aid, counsel, or countenance to the.se offences.” 
This penalty applies to the authors and accomplices of 
the invasion ana detention of the temporal domains of 
the Holy See. 

(b) Excommunications Simply Reserved to the 
Pope. — Before enumerating those it intends to retain, 
the Constitution “ApostoTicse Sedis” pronounces a 
first excommunication of this kind against “ those who 
presume to absolve, without the requisite faculties 
and under any pretext whatsoever, from excommuni- 
cations that are specially reservea". This article is 
directed against those who dare to absolve in bad faith 
or rashly; a well-founded doubt, however, and even 
cross ignorance may be pleaded as excuses. Then fol- 
low seventeen excommunications simply reserved, 
declared against the following persons: — 

(1) “Those who either publicly or privately teach or 
defend propositions condemned by the Holy See under 
pain ot excommunication latse sententise; likewise 
those who teach or maintain as lawful the practice of 
asking the penitent the name of his or her accomplice, 
a practice condemned by Benedict XIV in his Consti- 
tutions 'Suprema' (7 July, 1745), *Ubi primum' (2 
July, 1746), and ‘Ad eradicandam' (28 Sept., 1746)." 


This article contains two distinct parts. In the fii^t it 
is not question of all propositions condemned by fiopee 
or councils in terms less condemnatory (e. s. rash, 
offensive, etc.) than the specific stigma heretical (to de- 
fend heretical propositions being heresy itself and 
already declared a chief cause of excommunication, 
see above), but only those which the popes have spe- 
cifically forbidden to be maintained under pain of ex- 
communication latffi sententise. These propositions 
are: (a) the forty-one errors of Luther condemned by 
Leo X, 16 May, 1520; (b) the seventy-nine theses of 
Michael Baius condemned 1 Oct., 1667, 29 Jan., 1579, 
and 16 March, 1641 ; (c) the thesis on confession and 
absolution by letter or messenger, condemned by 
Clement VIlI, 20 June, 1602; (d) the twenty-eight 
propositions condemned by Alexander VII, 24 Sept., 
1665; (e) the seventeen propositions condemned by 
the same pope, 18 March, 1666; (f) the sixty-five 
pro]x>sitions condemned by Innocent XI, 4 March, 
1679; (g) the sixty-eight propositions of Miguel de 
Molinos condemnea by the same pope, 20 November. 
1687; (h) the second of two propositions condemnea 
by Alexander VIII, 24 August, 1690; (i) the thirty- 
one propositions condemneof by the same pope, 7 De- 
cember, 1690; (k) the five propositions on duelling 
condemned by Benedict XIV, 10 November, 1762; 
(1) and finally the sixty-five Modernistic propositions 
condemned by decree of the Holy Office, 3 July, 1907, 
according to the Motu Proprio of Pius X, 19 Novem- 
ber, 1907. The text of all these propositions will be 
found in Denzinger’s “ Enchiridion Symbolorum, defi- 
nitionum et declarationum", etc. (10th ed., Freiburg, 
1908), also, the last series excepted, in Pennachrs 
“Comment, in Const. Apost. Sedis”, I, 168. The 
second part of the article aims at the abusive practice 
of requiring the penitent, under pain of being refused 
absolution, to divulge the name of his or her accom- 
plice in any crime, a dangerous practice and opposed 
to the conditions of secrecy under w^hich sacramental 
confession is made. Beneiiict XIV denounced it, 
notably in Portugal, by the aforementioned C'onstitu- 
tions. It is to IxJ noted, however, that this excom- 
munication is not incurred by the confessor who asks 
a penitent the name of his or her accomplice, but only 
by him who teaches or maintains that this practice is 
permitted. Moreover, the expression “to teach or 
maintain " implies more than merely to affirm or sliare 
the condemned opinions. 

(2) “Those who, at the instigation of the devil, 
violently lay hands on ecclesiastics or religious of 
either sex, exception being made, as re^rds reserva- 
tion, in behalf of cases and of persons t^t the law or 
privileges allow the bishop or others to absolve." 
This is the celebrated privilege or immunity “ of the 
canon ” {privilegium canonis), so called from the canon 
“Si quis, suadente diabolo” (Decretum of Gratian, C, 
xvii, q. iv, c. xxix), enacted by the Council of Lateran 
in 1139 and intended to protect the honour of the 
clergy from material violence and injury. The per- 
sons protected are all who belong to the clergy in the 
bro^ sense of the word, i, e. both minor ami major 
clerics, tonsured persons, monks, nuns, novices, and 
even tertiaries living in community. This privilege is 
to be interpreted broadly. The acts punished are all 
injurious corporal violence, such as blows and wounds, 
a fortiori mutilation; also pursuit, imprisonment, ana 
arrest, likewise insulting acts, such as a slap in the face, 
etc. The penalty is not imposed for acts that are not 
grievous, for verbal injuries, for excusable violence, 
e. g. in the case of legitimate defence, or finally when 
one is unaware that he is dealing with a cleric. Nowa- 
days only the real perpetrators of these deeds are ex- 
communicated, not accomplices nor those who are 
morally responsible. Once the fact is publicly known 
tlie culprits are vitandi even without being denounced 
by name. Absolution from this excommimication is 
regularly reserved to the pope, but the text of the 
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article maintains the faculties possessed by bishops 
and others, such as we have heretofore indicated. 

(3) ** Those who fight duels, those who challenge or 
accept challenge thereunto, all accomplices, all who 
help or countenance such combats, all who designedly 
assist thereat, finally all who permit duelling or who 
do not prevent it in so far as lies in their power, no 
matter what their rank or dignity, be it royal or im- 
perial.” This severe discipline against duelling dates 
from the Council of Trent (Sess. XXV, c. xix, De 
ref.); here, however, only the excommunication in 
question is considered. It aims at duelling^ properly 
so called, by challenge and on accepted conditions, not 
at other single combats or altercations. University 
duels, so common in Germany, are included (S. Cong, 
of the Council, 29 Aug., 1890). The malice of the duel 
lies in the fact that it makes right depend upon the 
fate of arms; this penalty is extended to all who take 
any part whatever in these detestable combats. The 
excommunication is incurred, first, by the duellists 
themselves, not only when they actually fight, but 
as soon as they have proposed or accepted a challenge; 
next, by the official witnesses or seconds, also by physi- 
cians expressly brought upon the scene (Holy OflSce, 
28 May, 1884), and by all spectators not accidentally 
present; likewise by those who permit these affairs, 
when such permission is necessary, e. g. in the army, 
and by those who, although able to prevent duelling, 
refrain from so doing. 

(4) “ Those who b^ome members of the Masonic 
sect, of the Carbonari, or of other similar sects that 
plot either openly or secretly against the Church or 
legitimate authorities; all who countenance these sects 
in any way whatever, and finally, all who do not in- 
form against the occult chiefs or leaders, i. e. until they 
have made such denunciations.” Certain associa- 
tions are prohibited because of their evil or dangerous 
object; this article deals only with those to whicli it is 
forbidden to belong under pain of excommunication 
latue sententiflB. These are known by their aim, which 
is to plot against the Church or legitimate authorities, 
obviously by illicit or criminal means; this excludes 
at once purely political groups. It matters little 
whether or not these societies exact secrecy from 
their members, though the element of secrecy consti- 
tutes an unfavourable presumption. The article 
names two of these sects, the Freemasons and the 
Carl>onari; to these we must add the Fenians (Holy 
Office, 12 Jan., 1870). There are four prohibited 
American societies: the Independent Order of Good 
Templars (Holy Office, 9 Aug., 1893), the Odd Fel- 
lows, the Sons of Temperance, and the Knights of 
Pythias (Holy Office, 20 June, 1894), but not under 
pain of excommunication. In regard to the sects of 
which our article treate, three distinct acts incur ex- 
communication : the inscribing of one’s name as a 
mcml)er, the positive favouring of the sect as such, 
and failure to denounce the occult leaders. For this 
last act censure is not incurred if the leaders be not oc- 
cult, or if they be not known with sufficient certainty. 
The denunciation, if imperative, must be made witlun 
a month; once it is made the excommunication is no 
longer reserved, and one is in a condition to receive 
absolution from any confessor without further 
formality. 

(5) ” Those who command the violation of or who 
themselves rashly violate the immunity of ecclesias- 
tical asylum. ’ ’ Immunity, or right of sanctuary, pro- 
tected criminals who took refuge near the altar or 
within sacr^ edifices; it was forbidden to remove 
them from such places of refuge either by public or 

E rivate force. Tliis immunity, although formerly 
eneficial, has disappeared from modern life; the ex- 
communication here retained has hardly more than 
the value of a principle; it m^ be noted that the 
article is cautiously worded. By its terms excom- 
munication would be incurred only by those who 


rashly, and without being constrained thereto, violate 
the right of sanctuary as such (Holy Office, 1 Feb., 
1871; 22 Dec., 1880). 

(6) ” Persons of any kind, condition, sex, or age who 
violate the clausura [i. e. canonical enclosure] of nuns 
by penetrating into their monasteries, those intro- 
ducing or adimtting them, also nuns who leave their 
clausura, except in the cases and in the manner pro- 
vided for by the Constitution ' Decori* of St. Pius V.” 
The reader will find in the article Cloister further de- 
tails; here it suffices to add that the enclosure in ques- 
tion is that of the papal enclosure {clausura pap(jlis)y 
or that of religious women with solemn vows. Tlie 
Constitution “ Decori” (24 Jan., 1570) limits the rea- 
sons of egress to fire, leprosy, or an epidemic; even in 
the two latter cases it is necessary for such nuns to 
have the written authorization of the bishop. 

(7) Women who violate the enclosure [clausura] of 
male religious and the superiors and others who admit 
them.” Here also it is question of religious with 
solemn vows; moreover, it has not seemed necessary 
to provide for exceptional cases nor for permission. 

(8) ” Those who are guilty of real simony [simonia 
realis] for the obtaining of any benefices whatever, and 
their accomplices.” (For tliis article and the two 
that follow see Simony.) 

(9) ” Those who are guilty of confidential simony 
[simonia confidentialis] apropos of any benefice or any 
dignity whatever.” 

(10) ‘‘Those who are guilty of real simony for the 
purpose of entering a religious order.” 

(11) “All who traffic in Indulgences or other spirit- 
ual favours are excommunicated by the Constitution 
of St. Pius V, ‘Quam plenum^ (2 Jan., 1569).” This 
Constitution enumerates the abuses that the pope 
wished to remedy. Certain Spanish bishops were ac- 
customed to issue public grants of Indulgences or 
various other spiritual favours, but in a manner for 
which they were unauthorized; the abuse consisted 
mainly in the pecuniary conditions they imposed for 
obtaining these favours (Indulgences, choice of a con- 
fessor for the absolution of reserved cases, Mass and 
burial in time of interdict, disiiensation from absti- 
nence, the right to present several sponsors at baptism, 
etc.). To overcome these abuses St. Pius V inflictea 
two kinds of penalties: bLshops were punished by being 
forbidden entrance into church and by suspension of 
the “fruits”, or revenues, of their lienefices; culprits 
of inferior rank were excommunicated. The penalties 
against bishops have lieen suppressed; excommunica- 
tion, however, is retained to punish those who would 
reap unlawful profit from the publication or granting 
of Indulgences or of tlie other spiritual favours 
enumerated. 

(12) “Those who collect stipends for Masses and 
make profits out of them by having the Masses cele- 
brated in places where the stipends are not so high.” 
The object of the penalty is to remedy all shameful 
traflBc m Mass-stipends; to incur it two things are 
necessary: not only must the stipends for Masses 
(called misses manuales) be collected, but a portion of 
them must be withheld when remitting them to the 
priests who are to fulfil the obligation of saying the 
Masses. Despite the wording of the article, it is not 
necessary that both conditions, the quest of stipends 
and the celebration of the Masses, occur in different 
places (Holy Office, 19 Aug., 1891, ad 4). 

(13) “ All those excommunicated by the Constitu- 
tions of St, Pius V, ‘Admonet nos' (29 March, 1567); 
Innocent IX, ‘Quse ab h&c Sede' (4 Nov., 1591); 
Clement VIII, ‘Ad Romani Pontificis curam' (26 
June, 1592); and Alexander VIII, ‘Inter cacteras' (24 
Oct., 1660), concerning the alienation and enfeoff- 
ment of cities and places belonging to the Holy Roman 
Church.” This article deals with the temporal do- 
mains of the Church and calls here for no special 
comment. 
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(14) “ Religious who, without permission of the par- 
ish priest, venture to administer extreme unction or 
the Eucharist as Viaticum, to ecclesiastics or laymen, 
except in cases of necessity.” The penalty affects 
religious with solemn vows and professed, but is not 
incurred if they have at least the presumed permission 
of the parish priest, if they be in ignorance, finally if 
it be a case of necessity. Those to whom these reli- 
gious must not administer the sacraments are seculars, 
ecclesiastics or laymen; they may, however, admimster 
them to persons domiciled m their convents. ^ 

(16) “Those who without legitimate permission 
take relics from the cemeteries or catacombs of Rome 
or its territory, and those who give such persons aid or 
countenance.^* The permission is to be sought from 
the Roman Vicariate^ and excommunication is in- 
curred only by carrying away from the catacombs 
genuine relics, not other objects. Relics are the re- 
mains, not of anyone happening to be buried ip the 
catacombs, but only of martyrs or of those regarded as 
such by reason of the “ signs of martyrdom ’ ' that dis- 
tinguish their tombs, notably the phial of blood, ac- 
cording to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 10 April, 
1608, and 27 Nov., 1863. 

(16) “Those who hold communion in criminal crime 
with a person whom the pope has excommunicated by 
name, that is, those who give him assistance or coun- 
tenance.** The “criminal crime** (crimen crimino- 
sum) is the very one for which the culprit was excom- 
municated; the article, of course, does not contem- 
plate participation in the offensive act itself, since 
excommunication by name is necessarily posterior 
to such an act. The penalty is inflicted for subs^ 
quently assisting or countenancing the excommuni- 
cated person. This is a survival [see above, II (5)] of 
the penalties incurred l:)y intercourse with the excom- 
municated. It must be noted that this censure is not 
imposed for intercourse with all excommunicated per- 
sons, but only with vitandi, those whom the pope has 
excommunicated by name, not such as have been ex- 
communicated by a Roman Congregation (Holy 
Office, 10 June, 1897) or by the bishop. 

(17) “ Clerics who knowingly and wilfully hold com- 
munion in divims with persons whom the pope has 
excommunicated by name and receive them at llivine 
service.** The excommunicated in c^uestion are the 
same as in the preceding article, and they cannot be 
admitted to Divine worship; however, the penalty in- 
curred concerns ecclesiastics only, when acting freely 
and with full knowledge [see above, 11 (5)]. 

(0) Excommunications Reserved to the Bishop 
(Ordinary). — These are three in number and affect the 
following persons: — 

(1) “Ecclesiastics in Holy orders and regulars or 
nuns who dare to contract marriage after having 
made a solemn vow of chastity, also those who dare to 
contract marriage with one of these persons.** The 
ecclesiastics whose marriage is null in consequence of 
the impediment of Holy orders are subdeacons and 
those in still higher orders; the nuns and male reli- 
gious whose marriage is null through the impediment 
of vow are members of the great orders. Neverthe- 
less, the impediment does not exist from the time of 
their first profession that follows the novitiate, but 
only from the solemn profession made three years 
later. The penalty is incurred by an attempt at mar- 
riage, not by an act of betrothal ; such an attempt is 
reco^ized m any contract having the fyura matrix 
moniif i. e. which would constitute a marriage if there 
were no impediment; consequently the penalty is in- 
curred for civil marriage (Holy Office, 22 Dec., 1880) 
even if there were other impediments, e. g. consan- 
guinity (Holy Office, 16 Jan., 1892). 

(2) “Those who efficaciously procure abortion.** 
The fruitless attempt is not punished with excommu- 
nication; authors do not agree as to whether the 
woman guilty of self-abortion is excommunicated. 


(3) “Those who knowingly make use of counterfeit 
Apostolic Letters or who co-operate in the crime.*' 
[See above, (a) (9) .] This article is not directed against 
forgers but against those who endeavour to profit by 
falsified letters. Petitions signed by the pope or in 
his name are not mentioned. Accomplices are also 
punished ; but the culprits must act knowingly, and be 
fully aware that they are using falsified papal letters. 

(d) Excommunications That Are Not Reserved 
(Nemini Reservatce ). — These are four in number and 
are pronounced against the following persons: — 

(1) “Those who command or oblige the giving of 
ecclesiastical burial to notorious heretics or to persons 
excommunicated by name or placed under interdict.** 
The article does not consider funeral ceremonies, but 
only material interment in consecrated ground. 
Those who admit heretics or others to ecclesiastical 
burial are not punished, but only those who, by au- 
thority or force, compel such an interment, thereby 
violating the prohibition of the Church. Nor is it 
question here of all who, according to the Ritual, 
^ould be deprived of ecclesiastical burial, but merely 
of the two categories indicated. 

(2) “ Those who wound or terrorize the inquisitors, 
informers, witnesses, or other ministers of the Holy 
Office ; those who lacerate or bum the writings of this 
tribunal and all who give to the aforesaid assistance, 
counsel, or countenance.** This excommunication 
does not apply in countries where the Holy Office has 
no organized tribimal; the inquisitional functions de- 
volve in such countries on the bishop, ivho is pro- 
tected by the specially reserved excommunications 
described above, under (a) (5), (6), (8). 

(3) “Those wno alienate and those who have the 
audacity to receive church property without Apostolic 
authorization, according to the terms of the Constitu- 
tion ^Ambitios®, de rebus eccl. non alienandis’.** 
The author of this Constitution (Extravagantes, lib. 
Ill, tit. iv, inter comm.) was Paul II (1 March, 1467). 
It forbids under pain of reserved excommunication 
and of the nullity of the acts, not only alienations 
(properly so called) of ecclesiastical property, sales, 
donations, etc., but also all contracts savouring of 
alienation, such as mortgages, emphifteusis or perjpet- 
ual lease, long-term leases, etc. For the manifest 
benefit of the Church these contracts mu.st l>e author- 
ized by the Pppe; only objects of small value are ex- 
ceptetf (see Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, no. 
20 ). 

(4) “Those who, through their own fault, neglect or 
omit to denounce within a month the confessors or 
priests by whom they have been solicited to immodest 
acts, in all the cases set forth by our predecessors 
Gregory XV in the (Constitution ‘Universi’ (20 Aug., 
1622) and Benedict XIV in the Constitution ‘Sacra- 
mentum pcenitentific * (1 June, 1741).** This excom- 
munication is not intended to punish those solicited to 
sin (they are not therefore guilty), but to protect the 
administration of the Sacrament of Penance. Per- 
sons thus solicited are strictly obliged to make known 
to the inquisitor or the bishop those priests who have 
solicited them to the aforesaid acts; if, through their 
own fault, such denunciation is not made within a 
month they incur excommunication, which ceases only 
when they have made known in the aforesaid manner 
the guilty party. The solicitation here alluded to is 
not any provocation to evil, but to sins against chas- 
tity on tne part of confessors or priests, and in con- 
nexion with the Sacrament of Penance, this being the 
abuse that the legislator especially seeks to punish. 
Said connexion exists when the solicitation takes 
place “during the very act of sacramental confession, 
immediately oefore or after, on the occasion or under 
the pretext of confession, or finally, in the confes- 
sional’*. 

B. Excommunications Pronounced by the Council of 
Trent . — These are eight in number, the first being sim- 
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ply reserved to the pope and the other seven non- 
reserved: — 

(1) Sess. XXII, c. ii, De ref.: against usurpers, 
whether ecclesiastics or laymen, of any kind of church 
property, until the time of restitution and absolution. 
This penalty protects all ecclesiastical property, prop- 
erly so called, i. e. of which the administration belongs 
to ecclesiastical authority, such as real and personal 
property, revenues, etc. Excommunication is in- 
curred by usurpers, namely by those who claim for 
themselves the ownership of this property, and passes 
on to the successive ac<iuirers of such property until 
restitution or composition (agreement) is made. This 
penalty was applied at the time of the recent spolia- 
tions in Italy and France. 

(2) Sess. IV, De editione et usu sacrorum librorum. 
— The excommunication pronounced by the council 
was restricted by the Constitution Apostolicje Sedis'* 
to those who, without the approbation of the bishop, 
print, or have printed, books treating of sacred things; 
this must here be understood solely of the text of Holy 
Writ and of notes and commentaries on the same 
(Holy Office, 22 Dec., 1880). 

(3) Sess. XXIV, c. vi, De ref. matr.: against those 
who are guilty of the crime of abduction, in regard to 
any woman, with a view to marriage, and all who lend 
them advice, aid, or countenanc^e. 

(4) Sess. XXIV, c. ix, De ref. matr.: against tem- 
poral rulers and magistrates who directly or indirectly 
oppose obstacles to the liberty of their subjects in the 
matter of contracting marriage. 

(5) Sess. XXV, c. v, De regul.: against secular mag- 
istrates who at the request of the bishop, do not give 
the support of the secular arm in re-establishing the 
clausura or enclosure of nuns. This excommunica- 
tion is abrogated in practice or at least is inapplicable. 

(()) Sess. XXV, c. xviii, De regul.: against those 
wh(j unjustly oblige a woman to enter a monaster^' 
unwillingly, or to take the habit, or make a profession, 
and those who thereunto give their counsel, aid, or 
countenance, as also against those who, without good 
reason, prevent a woman from taking the veil or mak- 
ing her profession. 

(7) Hess. XXIV, c. i, De ref. matr,: against those 
who deny that clandestine marriages [before the legis- 
lation of the council] are true and valid; as also those 
who falsely affirm that marriages contracted by the 
children of a family without the consent of their par- 
ents are invalid and that parents can make such 
marriages valid or invalid.” 

(8) Sess. XIII, can. xi: “This council ordains and 
declares that sacramental confession, when a confessor 
may be had, is of necessity to be made before Commu- 
nion by those whose conscience is burdened by mortal 
sin, how contrite soever they may think themselves. 
But if anyone shall presume to teach, preach, or ob- 
stinately to assert, or even in public disputation to 
defend the contrary, he shall be thereupon excommu- 
nicated.” 

0. Excommunications Pronounced or Renewed Since 
ttie Constitution “ Apostolica <Sedis”. — These are four in 
number, the first two being specially reserved to the 
pope, the third to the ordinary; the fourth is non- 
1^3861* Vocil 

(1) The Constitution “Romanus Pontifex" (28 
Aug., 1873), besides other penalties, declares specially 
reserved excommunication: first, against the digni- 
taries and canons of cathedral churches (or those hav- 
ing the administration of vacant cathedrals) who 
would dare to concede and transfer the administration 
of their church with the title of vicar to the person 
elected by the chapter, or named or presented to said 
church by lay power j second, against those so elected 
or presented ; and third, against all who aid, advise, or 
countenance the aforesaid offenders. 

(2) Excommunication specially rescued against the 
members of the “ Catholic Italian Society for the res- 


toration of the rights of the Christian and especially 
of the Roman people ’ \ and a^inst its promoters, sup- 
porters, and adherents (S. Peniten., 4 Aug., 1876; 
Acta S. Sed., IX, 352). Amongst other rights this 
society proposed to restore popular participation in 
the election of the sovereign pontiff. 

(3) Excommunication reserved to the ordinary 
against laymen (for ecclesiastics the penalty is suspen- 
sion) who traffic in Ma8s-stip>ends and trade them with 
priests for books and other merchandise (S. Cong, of 
the Council, decree “ Vigilant! studio”, 25 May, 1893). 

(4) Excommunication, non-reserved, against mis- 
sionaries, both regulars and seculars, of the East In- 
dies (Farther Orient) or the West Indies (America) 
who devote themselves to commerce or who partici- 
pate in it, and their immediate superiors, provincial or 
general, who fail to punish the culprits, at least by 
removal, and even after a single offence. This excom- 
munication comes down from the Constitutions of 


Urban VIII, “Ex delicto” (22 Feb., 1633), and Cle- 
ment IX, “ Sollicitudo ” (17 July, 1669),* but was sup- 
pressed by reason of non-mention in the Constitution 
“Apostolicte Sedis”; it was re-established, however, 
at the request of the S. Cong, of the Inquisition, 4 
Dec., 1872. This excommunication is non-reserved. 


but the culprit cannot be absolved prior to making 
restitution, unless he be at the point of death. 

Canonists usually treat of excommunication in their commen- 
taries on the Corpus Juris Canonict, at the title De sententia ex- 
communxcationxs (lib. V, tit. xxxix). Moralists deal with it 
apropos of the treatise on censures {De Censurts). One of the 
best works is that of D’ Annibale, Summula Theologxce moralxs 
(."ith ed , Rome, 1908). For details consult the numerous com- 
mentaries on the Constitution Apostolicce Sedis. Special works 
by ancient writers: Avila, De censuns (Lyons, 1608), Scarez, 
De censuns (Coimbra, 1603), Altieri, De censuns erclesiastins 
(Rome. 1618).— *Cf. Kober, Der Kirchenbann (TvlbinRcn, 18.'>7); 
Idem in Kirchenlex , s v. Bann, IIullweck, Die kirchlichen 
Strafgesetze (Mainz, 1899); IIilauics a Sexten, De censuns 
(Mainz, 1898); Mi'Nchrn’, Das kanmnsche Genrhtsverfahren nnd 
Strnfrrcht ((’oloRne, 1874); Tau.nton, The Law of the Church 
(London, 1906), s v Excommunication, Smith, Elements of Ec- 
clesiastical Law (New York, 1884); S^.nti-Leitner, l*rcelect. 
Jur Canonici (New York, 1905), V, 210-15; LEOA.De Judiciis 
EccL (Rome, 1900). 

A. Boudinhon. 


Exeat. See I ncak dination. 

Execration, same as Desecuation (q. v.). 

Executor, Apostolic, a cleric who puts into execu- 
tion a papal rescript, completing wdiat is necessary in 
order that it Ixj effective. The executor of a rescript 
may l»e discovered from the tenor of the document it- 
self, In matters which reganl the government of 
regulars, the executor of Apostolic Letters is the su- 
perior of the order, namely, the general, the procura- 
tor general, or the provincial. Rescripts containing 
favours are sometimes granted by the Holy Sec di- 
rectly to the petitioners; in which case, the executor 
merely has the office of executing the favour asked for, 
without any obli^tion of judicial inquiry into the op- 
portuneness of tlie grant, or the reasons alleged for 
seeking it. Nevertheless, if it is notorious tliat the 
favour has been surreptitiously obtained, he must 
abstain from executing the rescript. Rescripts, how- 
ever, are not usually sent direct to the parties inter- 
ested, but, in the external forum, to the ordinary, 
cither of the petitioners or of the territory in question, 
and in the internal forum, to any approved confessor 
chosen by the persons concerned. In this latter case 
the grant is remitted entirely to the judgment and 
conscience of him who is to execute it. He enjoys 
delegated power, and must act within the limits of his 
mandate. The Apostolic Letters must first of all be 
in his hands before he may act; from them he deter- 
mines whether he is the one delegated, and what are 
his powers. He must verify the force of the reasons 
alleged for granting the request, as well as the truth of 
other statements found in the petition. As a delegate 
of the Holy See he may, ordinarily, subdelegate an- 
other to execute the rescript, unle^ this is expressly 
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forbidden in the grant, or unless it is apparent that he 
is selected by reason oi his knowledge or other personal 
qualities specially fitting him for the office. It is irn- 
portant to know whether an executor is chosen for his 
personal characteristics, or on account of his office: in 
the foriner case the delegation is personal, in the 
latter it is attached to the position, and passes on to 
the successor of the same office. A rescript given to 
the ordinary may likewise be executed by the vicar 
general. An executor must know the rules for inter- 
preting rescripts, also, when they arc rendered void, 
because surreptitiously obtained or for other cause. 
Rescripts emanating from the Sacred Penitentiaria 
are executed in the confessional, and arc then de- 
stroyed by the confessor, as they treat of matters of 
conscience. When the rescript pertains to the exter- 
nal forum, a decree should be drawn up to the effect 
that all necessary formalities have been observed in its 
execution; these formalities should be specified. No 
fee is allowed for the execution of Apostolic Letters, 
lest the executor's judgment be influenced thereby. 

Humphrey, Urba el Orbis (London, 1899), pp. 320-322; Fer- 
RABis, Prompta Bibliotheca, a. v. Executor. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Exedra. — A semicircular stone or marble seat; a 
rectangular or semicircular recess; the portico of the 
Grecian palaestra, or gymnasium, in which disputa- 
tions of the learned were held among the ancients; 
also, in private houses, tlie parastas, or vestibule, used 
for conversation. The term is sometimes applied to a 
porch or chapel which projects from a larger building. 
Also used, as synonymous with cathedra, for a throne 
or seat of any kind; for a small private chamber; the 
space between an oriel w indow and the small chapels 
between the buttresses of a large church or cathedral. 

Anderson and Spilrh, Architecture of Greece and Rome 
<London), 21, 108, 202, 278; Pauki.r, Glossary of Architecture, 
•(Oxford and London, ISir)), I, lOO: B. and B F Fletcher, A 
History of Architecture (London and New ^'ork, 1905), 091. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Exegesis (Biblical) is the branch of theology wdiich 
investigates and expresses the true sense of Sacred 
Scripture. The exogctc does not inquire which books 
constitute Sacred Scripture, nor does he investigate 
their genuinenc.ss, nor, again, does he study their 
double authorship. He accepts the books which, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of history and 
ecclesiastical authority, belong to the Canon of Sacred 
Scripture. Obedient to the decree of the Council of 
Trent, he regards the Vulgate as the authentic Latin 
version, without neglecting the results of sober textual 
criticism, based on the readings found in the other 
versions approved by (Christian antiquity, in the Scrip- 
tural citations of the Fathers, and in the more ancient 
manuscripts. With regard to the authorship of the 
Sacred Books, too, the exegete follow^s the authorita- 
tive teaching of the Church and the prevalent opinions 
of her theologians on the question of Biblical inspira- 
tion. Not that these three questions concerning the 
Canon, the genuine text, and the inspiration of Sacred 
Scriptures exert no influence on Biblical exegesis: 
unless a book forms part of the Canon, it will not be 
the subject of exegesis at all; only the best supported 
reading of its text will l>e made the basis of its tlieo- 
lo^cal explanation; and the doctrine of inspiration 
with its lo^cal corollaries will be found to have a con- 
stant bearing on the results of exegesis. Still, exe- 
gesis, as such, does not deal with these three subjects; 
the reader will find them treated in the articles Canon 
OP THE Holy Scriptures; Criticism, Biblical, sub- 
title: Criticism, Textual; and Inspiration. 

The early Reformers were wont to claim that the 
genuine text of the inspired and canonical books is 
self-sufl&cient and clear. This contention does not 
owe its origin to the sixteenth century. The words of 
Origen (De princip., IV), St. Augustine (De doctr. 


Christ., I-III), and St. Jerome (ad Paulin., ep. liii^ 6, 7) 
show that similar views existed among the sciolists in 
the early age of the Church. The exegetical results 
flowing from the supposed clearness of the Bible may 
be inferred from the fact that one century after the 
rise of the Reformation Bossuet could give to the 
world two volumes entitled, A History of the Varia- 
tions of the Protestant Churches^’. A Protestant 
theologian, S. Werenfels, sets forth the same truth in 
a telling epigram: — 

Hie liber est in quo quarit sua dogmata quisque, 

Invenit et pari ter dogmata quisaue sua, 
which may be rendered in an English paraphrase: — 

Men ope this book, their favourite creed in mind ; 

Each seeks his own, and each his own doth find. 
Agreeing with the warning of the F athers, Pope Leo 
XIII, in his Encyclical Providentissimus Deus^', in- 
sisted on the difficulty of rightly interpreting the 
Bible. “It must be observecT", he wrote, “that in 
addition to the usual reasons which make ancient 
writings more or less difficult to understand, there are 
some which are peculiar to the Bible. For the lan- 
guage of the Bible is employed to express, under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, many things which are 
beyond the power and scope of the reason of man — 
that is to 8^, Divine mysteries and all that is related 
to them, 'rtiere is sometimes in such passages a full- 
ness and a hidden depth of meaning which the letter 
hardly expresses and which the laws of grammatical 
interpretation hardly warrant. Moreover, the literal 
sense itself frequently admits other senses, adapted to 
illustrate dogma or to confirm morality. Wherefore, it 
must be recognized that the Sacred W' ritings are wapt 
in a certain religious obscurity, and that no one can 
enter into their interior without a guide; God so dis- 
posing, as the Holy Fathers commonly teach, in order 
that men may investigate them with greater ardour 
and earnestness, and that what is attained with diffi- 
culty may sink more deeply into the mind and heart ; 
and, most of all, that they may understand that Go<i 
has delivered the Holy Scriptures to the Church, and 
that in reading and making use of His word, they must 
follow the Church as their guide and their teacher." 

But it is not our purpose so much to prove the need 
of Biblical exegesis as to explain its aim, describe its 
methods, indicate the various forms of its results, and 
outline its history. Exegesis aims at investigating 
the sense of Sacred Scripture; its method is contained 
in the rules of interpretation; its results are expressed 
in the various ways in which the sense of the Bible is 
wont to be comraunicate<l; its history comprises the 
work done by Christian and Jewish interpreters, by 
Catholics and Protestants. We shall endeavour to 
consider these various elements under the four heads* 
I. Sense of Sacred Scripture; II. Hermeneutics; III. 
Sacred Rhetoric; IV. llistory of Exegesis. 

I. Sense of Sacred Scripture. — in general, the 
sense of Sacred Scripture is the truth actually con- 
veyed by it. We must well distinguish between the 
sense and the signification of a word. A good diction- 
ary will give us, in the case of most words^ a list of 
their various possible meanings or significations; but 
no reader will be tempted to believe that a word has 
all these meanings wherever it occurs. The context 
or some other restrictive element will determine the 
meaning in which each word is used in any given pas- 
sage, and this meaning is the sense of the word. The 
signification of the word is its possible meaning; the 
sense of a word is its actual meaning in any given con- 
text. A sentence, like a word, may have several pos- 
sible significations, but it has only one sense or mean- 
ing intended by the author. Here, again, the signifi- 
cation denotes the possible meaning of the sentence, 
while the sense is the meaning which the sentence here 
and now conveys. In the case of the Bible, it must be 
kept in mind that God is its author, and that God, the 
Sovereign Lord of all things, can manifest truth not 
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merely by the use of words, but also by disposing out- 
ward things in such a way that one is the figure of thc- 
other. In the former case we have the literal sense; 
in the latter, the typical (cf. St. Thomas, Quodl., vii, 
Q. vi, a. 14). 

(1) Literal Sense. — (i) What is the Literal Sense? — 
The literal sense of Sacred Scripture is the truth really, 
actually, and immediately intended by its author. 
The fact that the literal sense must he really intended 
by the author distinguishes it from the truth conveyed 
by any mere accommodation. This latter applies a 
writers language, on the ground of analogy, to some- 
thing not originally meant by him. Again, since the 
literal sense is cwtaally intended by the writer, it differs 
from the meaning conveyed only virtually by the text. 
Thus the reader may come to know the literary capac- 
ity of the author from the style of his writing; or he 
may draw a number of logical inferences from the 
writer’s direct statements; the resultant information 
is in neither case actually intended by the writer, but 
it constitutes the so-called derivative or conscciuent 
sense. Finally, the literal sense is limited to the 
meaning immediately intended by the writer, so that 
the truth mediately expressed by him does not fall 
within the range of the literal sense. It is precisely in 
this point that the literal sense differs from the typi- 
cal. To repeat briefly, the literal sense is not an ac- 
commodation based on similitude or analogy ; it is not 
a mere inference drawn by the reader; it is not an 
antitype coiresponding to the immediate contents of 
the text as its type; but it is the meaning which the 
author intends to convey really, not by a stretch of the 
imagination; actually, not as a syllogistic potency; 
and immediately, i. e,, by means of the language, not 
by means of the truth conveyed by the language. 

(ii) Division of the Literal Sense. — What has been 
said about the immetliate character of the literal sense 
must not be misconstrued in such a way as to exclude 
figurative language from its range. Figurative lan- 
guage is really a single, not a double, sign of the truth 
it conveys. When we speak of *‘the arm of God^’, 
we do not imply that Goa really is endowed with such 
a bodily member, but we directly denote his power of 
action (8t. Thomas, Summa, I, Q. i, a. 10, ad 3““). This 
principle applies not merely in the metaphor, the syn- 
ecdoche, the metonymy, or the irony, but also in those 
cases in which the figure extends through a whole sen- 
tence or even an entire chapter or book. The very 
name allegory implies that the real sense of the expres- 
sion differs from its usual verbal meaning. In Matt., 
V, 13 8q(i., e. g., the sentence, “ You are the salt of the 
earth” etc., is not first to be understood in its non- 
figurative sense, and then in the figurative; it docs 
not first class tne Apostles among the mineral king- 
dom, and then among the social and religious reform- 
ers of the world, but the literal meaning of the passage 
coincides with the truth conveyed in the allegory. It 
follows, therefore, that the literal sense comprises both 
th ‘ proper and the figurative. The fable, the para- 
ble, atul the example must also be classed among the 
allegorical expressions which signify the intended truth 
immediately. It is true that in the passage according 
to which the trees elect a king (Juages, ix, 6-21), in 
the parable of the prodigal son (Luke, xv, 11 sqq.), 
and in the history of the Good Samaritan (Luke, x, 
25-37) anuml>er of words and sentences are required 
in order to construct the fable, the parable, and the 
example respectively; but this does not interfere with 
the literal or immediate sense of the literary devices. 
As such they have no meaning independent of, or 
prior to, the moral lesson which the author intends to 
convey by their means. It is easily granted that the 
mechanical contrivance we call a watch immediately 
indicates the time in spite of the subordinate action of 
its spring and wheels; why. then, should we question 
the truth that the literary device called fable, or para- 
ble, or example, immeaiately points out its moral 


lesson, though the very existence of such a device pre- 
supposes the use of a number of words and even sen- 
tences ? 

(iii) Ubiquity of the Literal Sense. — The Fathers of 
the Church were not blind to the fact that the literal 
sense in some Scripture passages appears to imply 

S eat incongruities, not to say insuperable difficulties. 

n the other hand, they regarded the language of the 
Bible as truly human language, and therefore always 
endowe<l with a literal sense, whether proper or figura- 
tive. Moreover, St. Jerome (in Is., xiii, 19), St. Au- 
gustine (De tent. Abrah. serm. ii, 7), St. Gregory 
(Moral., i, 37) agree with St. Thomas (Quodl., vii, Q. 
vi, a. 14) in his conviction that the typical sense is 
always based on the literal and springs from it. Hence 
if these Fathers had denied the exist<ince of a literal 
sense in any passage of Scripture, they would have 
left the passage meaningless. Where the patristic 
writers appear to reject the literal sense, they really 
exclude only the proper sense, leaving the figurative. 
Origen (De princ., IV, xi) may be regarded as the only 
exception to this rule; since he considers some of the 
Mosaic laws as either absurd or impossible to keep, he 
denies that they must be taken in their literal sense. 
But even in his case, attempts have been made to give 
to his words a more acceptable meaning (cf. Vincenzi, 
“In S. Gregorii Nysseni et Origenis scripta et doc- 
trinam nova recensio”, Rome, 1S64, vol. II, cc. xxv- 
xxix). The great Alexandrian Doctor distinguishes 
between the body, the soul, and the spirit of Scripture. 
His defendants believe that he understands by these 
three elements its proper, its figurative, and its typical 
sense respectively. He may, therefore, with impunity 
deny the existence of any bodily sense in a passage of 
Scripture without inj ury to its literal sense. But it is 
more generally admitted that Origen went astray on 
this point, because he followed IMiilo’s opinion too 
faithfully. 

(iv) Is the Literal Sense One or Multiple? — There is 
more solid ground for a diversity of opinion concerning 
the unicity of the literal sense contained in each pas- 
sage of Sacred Scripture. This brings us face to face 
with a double (juestion: (a) Is it possible that a Scrip- 
ture passage has more than one literal sense? (b) Is 
there any Biblical text which actually has more than 
one literal meaning? It must be kept in mind that 
the literal sense is taken here in the strict meaning of 
the word. It is agreed on all sides that a multiple 
consequent sense or a multiple accommodation may 
be regarded as the rule rather than the exception. 
Nor is there any difficulty about the multiple literal 
sense found in various readings or in different versions 
of the same text; we ask here whether one and the 
same genuine Scripture text may have more than one 
literal sense. 

(a) Possibility of a Multiple Literal Sense. — Since a 
word, and a sentence too, may have more meanings 
than one, there is no a priori impossibility in the idea 
that a Scriptural text should have more than one literal 
sense. If the author of Scripture really intends to 
convey the truth contained m the various possible 
meanings of a text, the multiple literal sense will be 
the natural resultant. Some of the expressions found 
in the writings of the Fathers seem to emphasize the 
ossibility of having a multiple literal sense in Sacred 
cripturc. 

(b) Actual Occurrence of a Multiple Litoral Sense. — 
The subject becomes more complicated if we ask 
whether a multiple literal sense is not merely possible, 
but is actually found anywhere in Scripture. There 
is no good authority for its frequent wcurrence; but 
does it really exist even in the few Scriptural pa^ges 
which seem to contain it, such as Ps. ii, 7; Is., liii, 4, 8; 
Dan., ix, 27; John, xi, 51; ii, 19? Did God wdsh in 
these texts to convey a mult i pie literal sense ? Revela- 
tion, as coming down to us in Scripture and tradition, 
furnishes the only clue to the solution of the question. 
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(a) Arguments for the Multiple Literal Sense. — ^The 
advocates of a multiple literal sense advance the fol- 
lowing arguments for their view: First, Sacred Scrip- 
ture supposes its existence in several passages. Thus 
Heb., i, 5, understands Ps. ii, 7 (this day have I begot- 
ten thee), of the Divine generation of the Son; Acts, 
xiii, 33, imderstands the text of the llesurrectitm; 
Heb., V, 5, of the eternal priesthood of Christ. Again, 
the Latin Vulgate and the Septuagint, together with 
I Pet., ii, 24, understand Is. liii, 4 (lie hath borne our 
infirmities), of our sins; Matt., viii, 17, understands 
the words of our bodily ailments. And again, I Mach., 
i, 57, applies some words of Dan., ix, 27, to his own 
subject, while Matt., xxiv, 15, represents them as a 
prophecy to be fulfilled in the destruction of the Holy 
City. Finally, John, ii, 19, was understood by the 
Jews in a sense different from that intended l)y Jesus 
Christ; and John, xi, 51, expresses two disparate 
meanings, one intended by Caiphas and the other by 
the Holy Ghost. The second argument is, that tradi- 
tion too upholds the existence of a multiple sense in 
several passages of the Bible. Its witnesses are St. 
Augustine (Conf., XII, xxvi, xxx, xxxi; De doctr. 
Christ., Ill, xxvii; etc.), St. Gregory the Great (in 
Ezech., iii, 13, Lib. I, horn, x, n. 30 sq.), St. Basil, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Bernard, and, among the 
Scholastics, St. Thomas (I, Q. i, a. 10; “De potent.*', 
IV, 1; “in II sent.*’, dist. xii, Q.i, a. 2, ad 7“"*), Card. 
Cajetan (ad I, Q. i, a. 10), Melchior Cano (Loc. thcol., 
Lib. II, c. xi, ad 7 arg., ad 3 rat.), Bafiez (ad I, Q. i, 
a. 10), Sylvius (ad id.), John of St. Thomas (I, Q. i, 
disp. ii, a. 12), Billuart (De reg. fidei, dissert, i, a. 8), 
Vasquez, Valentia, Molina, Serrarius, Cornelius a La- 
pide, and others. 

(/3) Reasons against the Multiple Literal Sense.— 
Patrizi, Beelen, Lamy, Comely, Knabenbaucr, Reit- 
mayr, and the greater number of rwent writers deny 
the actual existence of a multiple literal sense in the 
Bible; they urge the following reasons for their opin- 
ion: First, the Bible is written in human language; 
now, the language of other books usually presents only 
one literal sense. Second, the genuine sense of Sacred 
Scripture must be discovered by means of the rules of 
hermeneutics. A commentator would render these 
rules meaningless, if he were to look for a second literal 
sense of a passage after discovering one true meaning 
by their means. Third, commentators implicitly as- 
sume that any given text of Scripture has only one 
literal sense; for after finding out the various mean- 
ings which are philologically probable, they endeavour 
to ascertain which of them was intended by the Holy 
Ghost. Fourth, a multiple literal sense would create 
equivocation and conf usion in the Bible. Finally, the 
multiple sense in Scripture would be a supernatural 
fact wholly depending on the free will of God. We 
cannot know it independently of revelation; its actual 
occurrence must be solidly proved from Scripture or 
tradition. The patrons of the multiple literal sense 
have not thus far advanced any such proof. 

(1) Where Scripture appeals to disparate meanings 
of the same passage, it does not necessarily consider 
esMjh of them as the literal sense. Thus Ileb. , i, 5. may 
represent Ps. ii, 7, as referring literally to the eternal 
generation, but Acts, xiii, 33, may consider the Resur- 
rection, and Hebr., v, 5, the eternal priesthood of 
Christ as necessary consequences. Matt., viii, 17, ap- 
plies the consequent sense of Is., liii, 4, to the cure of 
bodily ailments; I Mach., i, 57, merely accommodates 
some words of Dan., ix, 27, to the writer’s own time; 
in John, ii, 19, and xi, 51, only the meaning intended 
by the Holy Ghost is the literal sense, though this may 
not have b^n understood when the words in question 
were spoken. (2) The testimony of the Fathers and 
the Scholastic theologians is not sufficient in our case 
to prove the existence of a dogmatic tradition a.s to 
the actual occurrence of the multiple literal sense in 
Scripture. There is no trace of it before the time of 


St. Augustine; this great Doctor proposes his view not 
as the teaching of tradition, but as a pious and proba- 
ble opinion. The expressions of the other Fathers, 
excepting perhaps St. Gregory the Great, urge the 
depth and wealth of thought contained in Scripture, 
or they refer to meanings which we technically call its 
typical, derivative, or consequent sense, and perhaps 
even to mere accommodations of certain passages. 
Among the Scholastics, St. Thomas follows the opinion 
of St. Augustine, at least in one of the alleged passages 
(De potent., IV, 1), and a number of the later Scholas- 
tics tollow the opinion of St. Thomas. The other early 
Scholastics maintain rather the opposite view, as may 
be seen in St. Bonaventure (IV Sent. dist. xxi, p. I, 
dub. 1) and Alexander of Hales (Summa, I, Q. i, m. 4, 
a. 2). 

(v) The Derivative or Consequent Sense. — The con- 
semient or derivative sense of Scripture is the truth 
le^timately inferred from its genuine meaning. It 
would be WTong to identify the consec^uent sense with 
the more latent literal sense. This depth of the literal 
sense may spring from the fact that the predicate 
changes somewhat in its meaning if it be app]ie<l to 
totally different subjects. The word wise has one 
meaning if predicated of God, and quite another if 
predicated of created beings. Such a variety of 
meaning belongs to the litoral meaning in the strict 
sense of the word. The consequent sense may be said 
to be the conclusion of a syllogism one of whose prem- 
ises is a truth contained in the Bible. Such inferences 
can hardly be called the sense of a book WTitten by a 
human author; but God has foreseen all the legitimate 
conclusions derived from Biblical truths, so that they 
may be said, in a certain w'ay, to be His intended 
meaning. The Bible itself makes use of such infer- 
ences as if they were based on Divine authority. St. 
Paul (T ('Or., i, 31) quotes such an inference based on 
Jer., ix, 23, 24, with the express addition, “as it is 
written*’; in I Cor., ix, 10, 11, he derived the conse- 
quent sense of Deut., xxv, 4, indicating the second 
premise, while in I Tim., v, 18, he states the conse- 
quent .sense of the same passage without adding the 
second premise. Theologians and ascetical WTiters 
have, therefore, a right to utilize dogmatic and moral 
inferences from the genuine sense of Sacred Scripture. 
The writings of the Fathers illustrate this principle 
most copiously. 

(vi) Accommodation. — By accommodation the 
writer’s words are applied, on the ground of analogy, 
to something not originally meant by him. If there 
be no analogy lM3tween the original and the imposed 
meaning, there is no accommodation of the paasage, 
but rather a violent perversion of its true meaning; 
such a contorted meaning is not merely outside, but 
against, the genuine sense. Accommodation is usu- 
ally divided into two classes: extensive and allusive. 
Extensive accommodation takes the words of the 
Bible in their genuine sense, but applies them to a new 
subject. Thus the words, he “ was found perfect, just, 
and in the time of wrath he was made a reconcilia- 
tion**, which Ecclus., xliv, 17, predicates of Noe, are 
often applie<l to other saints. Allusive accommoda- 
tion does not employ the words of Scripture in their 
genuine sense, but gives them an entirely different 
mining; here the analogy does not exist between the 
objects, but between the verbal expressions. Ps. xvii, 
26, 27, “ With the holy, thou wilt oe holy; and with the 
innocent man thou wilt be innocent; and with the 
elect thou wilt be elect: and with the perverse thou 
wilt l)e perverted **, expresses originally tlic attitude of 
God to the good and the wicked ; but by accommoda- 
tion these words are often used to show the influence 
of companionship. That the use of accommodation is 
legitimate, may be inferred from its occurrence in 
Scripture, in the writings of the Fathers, and from its 
very nature. Examples of accommodation in Scrip- 
ture may bo found in Matt., vii, 23 (cf. Ps. vi, 9), Rom., 
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x,‘ 18 (cf. Ps. xviii, 5), II Cor., viii, 15 (cf. Ex., xvi, 
18), Heb.jxiii, 6 (cf. Jos., i, 5), Apoc., xi, 4 (cf. Zach., 
iv, 14). The liturgical books and the writings of the 
Fathers are so replete with the use of accommodation 
that it is needless to refer to any sj^ial instances. 
Finally, there is no good reason for interdicting the 
proper use of accommodation, seeing tliat it is not 
wrong in itself and that its use does not involve any 
inconvenience as far as faith and morals are concerned. 
But two excesses are to be avoided: first, it cannot be 
maintained, that all the citations from the Old Testa- 
ment which are found in the New are mere accommo- 
dations. Similar contentions are found in the writ- 
ings of those who endeavour to destroy the value of 
the Messianic prophecies; they are not confined to our 
days, but date back to Theodore of Mopsuestiaand the 
Bocinians. The Fifth (Ecumenical Synod rciectcd the 
error of Theodore; besides, Christ Himself (Matt., 
xxii, 41 sq.; cf. Ps. cix, 1), Bt. Peter (Acts, iii, 25 sq.; 
cf. Gen., xii, 3; xviii, IS; xxii, 18), and St. Paul 
(Heb., i, 5; v, 5; Acts, xiii, 33; cf. Ps. ii, 7) base theo- 
logical arguments on Old-Testament citations, so that 
these latter cannot be regarded as mere accommcnla- 
tions. Secondly, we must not exceed the proper limits 
in the use of accommodation. This we should do, 
if we were to present the meaning derived from ac- 
commodation as the genuine sense of Beripture, or if 
we were to use it as the premise in an argument, or 
again if we were to accommodate the words of Scrip- 
ture to ridiculous, alwurd, or wholly disparate sud- 
jects. The fourth session of the Council of Trent 
warns most earnestly against such an abuse of Sacred 
Scripture. 

(2) Typical Sense.— The typical sense has its name 
from the fact that it is based on the figurative or typi- 
cal relation of Biblical persons^ or objects, or events, 
to a new truth. This latter is called the antitype, 
while its Biblical correspondent is named the type. 
Tiie typical sense is also called the spiritual, or mysti- 
cal, sense: mystical, liecause of its more recondite 
nature; spiritual, liecause it is related to the literal, as 
the .spirit is related to the body. What we call type 
is called shadow, allegory, parable, by Bt. I’aul (cf, 
Rom., v, 14; I ('or., x, 6; Heb., viii, 5; (laL, iv, 24; 
Heb., ix, 9); once he refers to it as antitype (Heb., 
ix, 24), though St. Peter applies this term to the 
truth signified (I Pet., iii, 21). Various other desig- 
nations for the typical sense have lieen used by the 
Fathers of the (fhurch; but the following questions 
arc of more vital inmortance. 

(i) Nature of the Typical Bense. — The typical sense 
is the Bcriptural truth which the Holy Ghost intends 
to convey really, actually, but not immediately. In- 
asmuch as its meaning is really conveyed, the typical 
sense differs from accommodation; inasmuch as its 
meaning is actually expressed, it differs from the con- 
setiuent sense; inasmuch as its meaning is not immedi- 
ately signified, it differs from the literal sense. While 
we arrive at the latter immediately by way of the lit- 
erary expression, we come to know the typical sense 
only by way of the literal. The text is the sim con- 
veying the literal sense, but the literal sense is tlie sign 
expressing the typical. The literal sense is the type 
whicli by a special design of God is directed to signify 
its antitype. Three conditions are necessary to con- 
stitute a type; (a) It must have its own true and his- 
torical existence independently of the antitype; e. g., 
the intended immolation of Isaac would be an histori- 
cal fact, even if Je^us Christ had not died, (b) It 
must not be referred to the antitype by its very na- 
ture. This prohibits the similitude from serving as a 
type, on account of its antecedent likeness to its ob- 
ject. (c) (jlo<l himself must have established the refer- 
ence of the type to its antitype; this excludes objects 
which are only naturally related to others. The neces- 
sity of these three conditions explains why a type can- 
not be confounded with a parable, or an example, or a 


S 3 rmbol, or a similitude, or a comparison, or a meta- 
phor, or a symbolic prophecy — c. g., the statue seen in 
the dream of Nabuchodonosor. It should be added, 
however, that at times the type may be expressed by 
the Scriptural representation of a subject rather than 
by the strict literal sei^e of Beripture. Gen , xiv, 18, 
e. g., introduces Melchisedech without reference to his 
genealogy; hence Heb., vii, 3, represents him “with- 
out father, without mother, without genealogy, hav- 
ing neither beginning of days nor end of life”, and 
makes him as such a type of Jesus Christ. Thus far 
we have spoken about the typical sense in its strict 
sense. In a wider sense, all persons, events, or objects 
of the Old Testament are sometimes considered as 
typ^s, provided they resemble persons, events, or ()1> 
iects in the New Testament, whether the Holy Ghost 
has intended such a relationship or not. The Egyp- 
tian Joseph is in this way frequently represented as a 
type of St. Joseph, the foster-father of (Christ. 

(ii) Division of the Typical Sense. — The division of 
the t 3 q)ical sense is based on the character of the type 
and the antitype. The antitype is either a truth to 
l)e believed, or a boon to be hoped for, or again a vir- 
tue to be practised. This gives us a triple sense — the 
allegorical, the anagogical, and the tropological, or 
moral. The objects of faith in the Old Testament cen- 
tred mainly around the future Messias and his 
Church. The allegorical sense may, therefore, be said 
to refer to the future or to l>e prophetic. The allegory 
here is not to be sought in the literary expre^ion, but 
in the persons or things expressed. This division of 
the typical sense was expressed by the Scholastics in 
two lines: — 

Littcra gesta docet; quid credas, allegoria; 

Moralis quid agas; quo tendas, anagogia. 
Jenisalem, e. g., according to its literal sense, is the 
Holy (^ity; taxen allegorically, it denotes the Church 
Militant; understood tropologically, it stands for the 
just soul; finally, in its anagogical sense, it stands for 
the Church Triumphant. If the division of the typical 
sense l>e based on the type rather than the antitype, 
we may distinguish personal, real, and legal types. 
They are personal if a person is chosen by the Holy 
Ghost as the sign of the truth to be conveycKi. Adam, 
Noe, Melchisedech, Moses, Josue, David, Solomon, and 
Jonas are types of Jesus Christ; Agar with Ismael, and 
Sara w ith Isaac are respectively the types of the Old 
and the New Testament. The real types are certain 
historical events or objects mentioned in the Old 
Testament, such as the paschal lamb, the manna, the 
water flowing from the rock, the brazen serpent, Sion, 
and Jerusalem. Legal types are chosen from among 
the institutions of the Mosaic liturgy, e. g., the tal)er- 
nacle, the sacred implements, the sacraments and 
sacrifices of the Old Law, its priests and Levites. 

(iii) The Existence of the Typical Sense.-— Beripture 
and tradition agree in their testimony for the occur- 
rence of the typical sense in certain passages of the 
Old Testament. Among the Scriptural texts which 
establish the typical sense, we may appeal to ('oh, ii, 
1(>-17; Heb., viii, 5; ix, 8-9; Rom., v, 14; Gal., iv, 
24; Matt., ii, 15 (cf. Os,, xi, 1); Heb., i, 5 (cf. II K., 
vii, 14). The testimony of tradition concerning this 
subject may be gathered from Barnabas (Ep., 7, 8, 9, 
12, etc.), St. Clement of Rome (I ('or., xii), St. Justin 
(Dial. c. Tryph.j civ, 42), St. Irenspus (Adv. h.Tr., IV, 
XXV, 3; II, xxiv, 2 sqq.; IV, xxvi, 2), Tertullian 
(Adv, Marc,, V, vii), Bt. Jerome (Ep. liii, ad Paulin., 8), 
St. Thomas (I, Q. i, a. 10), and a number of other pa- 
tristic writers and Scholastic theologians. That the 
Jews agree wuth the Christian wTiters on tliis point, 
may be inferred from Josephus (Antiq., XVII, iii, 4; 
Proocm. Antiq., n. 4: III, vi, 4, 77; De bello Jud., V, 
vi, 4), the Talmud (Berachot, c. v, ad fin.; Quiddus, 
fol. 41, col. 1). and the writings of Philo (de Abnihani; 
dc migrat. Anraha; de vita contemph), though this 
latter writer goes to excess in the allegorical interpre- 
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the language of the fiturgy and by the remains of 
Christian archsBology (Kraus, ^'Roma sotterranea/’ 
pp. 242 sqa.)* Striking instances of the liturgical 

g roof may be seen in the Preface of the Mass for 
aster^ in the Blessing of the Paschal Candle, and in 
the Divine Office recited on the feast of C-orpus 
Christi. All Catholic interpreters readily grant that 
in some passa^s of the Old Testament we have a t 3 rpi- 
cal sense besides the literal; but this does not appear 
to be granted with regard to the New Testament, at 
least not subsequently to the death of Jesus C'hrist. 
Distinguishing between the New Testament as it sig- 
nifies a collection of books, and the New Testament as 
it denotes the Christian economy, they grant that 
there are types in the New-Testament books, but only 
as far as they refer to the pre-Christian economy. 
For the New Testament has brought us the reality m 
place of the figure, light in place of darkness, truth in 
place of shadow (cf. Patrizi, “De interpretationc 
ocripturarum Sacrarum^*, p. 199, Rome, 1S44). On 
the other hand, it is urged that the New Testament is 
the figure of glory, as the Old Testament was the fig- 
ure of the New (St. Thom., Summa, 1, Q. i, a. 10). 
Again, in Scripture the literal sense applies to what 
precedes, the typical to what follows. Now, even in 
the New Testament Christ and His Body precedes the 
Church and its members; hence, what is said literally 
of Christ or His Body, may be interpreted allegorically 
of the Church, the mystical body of Christ, tropologic- 
ally of the virtuous acts of the Church’s members, 
anagogically of their future glory (St. Thom., Quodl., 
VII, a. 15, ad 5““). Similar views are expressed by 
St. Ambrose (in Ps. xxx, n. 25), St. Chrysostom (in 
Matt., horn. Ixvi), St. Augustine (in Job., ix), St. 
Gregory the Great (Horn, ii, in evang. Luc,, xviii), St. 
John Damascene (De fide orth., iv, 13); besides, the 
j 3 ark of Peter is usually regarded as a type of the 
Church, the destruction of Jersualem as a type of the 
final catastrophe. 

(iv) Has Everything in the Old Testament a Typi- 
cal Sense? — If such passages as Luke, xxiv, 44, 1 (/Or., 

. X, 11, be taken out of their context, they suggest the 
ubiquity of the typical sense in the Old Testament; 
the context limits these texts to their proper range. 
If some of the Fathers, e. g. St. Augustine (i)e doct. 
chrLst., Ill, xxii) and St. Jerome (Ad Hard., Ep.cxxix, 
0; Ep. ad Eptes. iii, 0), appear to assert the ubi<iuity 
of the typical sense, their language refers rather to the 
figurative than the spiritual sense. On the other 
hand, Tertullian (De resurrect, earn., c. xx), St. Augus- 
tine (De civ. Dei., XVII, iii; C. Faust., XXII, xciv), 
St. Jerome (in Joann., c. i ; cf. in Jer., xxvii, 3, 9; xxix, 
14), and St. Thomas (Quodl., vii, a. 15, ad 5“*”), 
explicitly reject the opinion which maintains that the 
whole of the Old Testament has a typical sense. The 
opposite opinion does not appeal to reason; w'hat 
could be the typical sense, e. g., of the command to 
love the Lord our God (Dent., vi, 5)? 

(y) How Can the Typical Sense be Known? — In the 
typical sense God does not merely select an existing 
person or object as the sign of a future person or 
object, but he directs the course of nature in such 
a way that the very existence of the type, however 
independent it may be in itself, refers to the 
antitype. Man, too, can, in one or another par- 
ticular case, perform an action in order to typify 
what he will do in the future. But as the future is 
not under his complete control, such a way of acting 
would be ludicrous rather than instructive. 'The 
typical sense is, therefore, properly speaking, confined 
to God ^8 own book. Hence the criteria whicli serve 
for the interpretation of profane literature will not be 
sufficient to detect the typical sense. The latter is a 
supernatural fact depending entirely on the free will of 
God ; nothing but revelation can make it known to us, 
so that Scripture or tradition m,ust l>e regarded as the 


source of any solid a^ument in favour of the existence 
of the typical sense in any particular passa^. Where 
the typical sense really exists, it expresses the mind of 
God as truly as the literal sense ; but we must be care- 
ful against excess in this regard. St. Augustine is 
guilty of this fault in his spiritual interpretation of the 
thirty-eight years in John, v, 6, and of the one hun- 
dre(i and fifty-three fishes in John, xxi, 11, Besides, it 
must be kept in mind that not all the minutiae con- 
nected with the type have a definite and distinct 
meaning in the antitype. It would be useless labour to 
search mr the spiritual meaning of every detail con- 
nected with the paschal lamb, e. g., or with the first 
Adam. The exegete ought to be especially careful in 
the admission of typical prophecies, and of anything 
that would resemble the method ot the Jew^ish Cab- 
balists. 

(vi) The Theological Value of the Typical Sense. — 
Father Perrone (Prsel. theol. dogm., IX, 159) believes 
it is the common opinion of theologians and commen- 
tators that no theological argument can be ba.sed on 
the typical sense. But if we speak of the typical sense 
which has been revealed as such, or which has been 
proved as such from either Scripture or tradition, it 
conveys the meaning intended by God not less vera- 
ciously than the literal sense. Hence it furnishes solid 
ami reliable premises for theological conclusions. The 
inspired wTiters themselves do not hesitate to argue 
from the typical sense, as may be seen in Matt., ii, 15 
(cf. Os., xi, 1), and Hcb., i, 5 (cf. II K., vii, 14). Texts 
whose typical sense is only probable yield only proba- 
ble theological conclusions; such is the argument for 
the Immaculate Gonception based on Est., xv, 13. If 
St. Thomas (Summa, I, Q. i, a. 10, ad P”; Quod- 
lib., VII, a. 14, ad 4““) and other theologians differ 
from our position on this question, their view is based 
on the fact that the existence of the types themselves 
must first be theologically proved, before they can 
serve as premises in a theological argument. 

II. Hehmkneittics. — Tlie interpretation of a w'rit- 
ing has for its object to find the ideas which the author 
intended to expre^. We do not consider here the so- 
calletl authentic interpretation or the writer's own 
statement as to the thought he intended to convey. 
In interpreting the Bible scientifically, its twofold 
character must always I>e kept in view: it is a Divine 
book, in as far as it luis God for its author ; it is a human 
book, in as far as it is wTitten by men for men. In its 
human character, the Bible is subject to the same rules 
of interpretation as profane books; but in its Divine 
character, it Is given into the custody of the (’hurch to 
be kept and explained, so that it needs special rules of 
hermeneutics. Under the former aspect, it is subject 
to the laws of the graminatico-hlstorical interpreta- 
titm ; under the latter, it is bound by the precepts of 
wdiat we may call the Catholic explanation. 

(1) IJistonco - Grammtitiral hiterjrreUiiion, — The 
grammatico-hlstorical interpretation implies three ele- 
ments: first, a knowledge of the various significations 
of the literary expression to lie interpreted ; secondly, 
the determination of the precise sense in which the 
literary expression is employed in any given passa^; 
thirdly, the historical description of the idea thus de- 
termined. What has been said in the preceding para- 
graphs sufficiently shows the difference l>etween the 
signification and the sense of a word or a sentence. 
The importance of describing an idea historically may 
be exemplified by the successive shades of meaning 
attaching to the concept of Mesaiaa, or of Kingdom 

(i) Significations of the Literary Expression. — The 
signification of the literary expression of the Bible is 
best learned by a thorough knowledge of the so-called 
sacred languages in which the original text of Beripture 
was written, and by a familiar acquaintance with the 
Scriptural way of speaking. 

(a) Sacreef Languages. — St. Augustine (De doctr. 
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Christ., II, xi; cf. xvi) warns us that “the knowled^ of 
langua^s is the great remedy against unknown signs. 
Men of the Latin tongue need two others for a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Divine Scriptures, viz. the 
H^rew and the Greek, so that recourse may be had to 
the older copies, if the infinite variety of the Latin 
translators occasions any doubt.” Pope Leo XIII, in 
the Encyclical “ Providentissimus Deus”, agrees with 
the great African Doctor in urging the study of the 
sacred languages. “It is most proper”, he writes, 
“ that professors of Sacred Scripture and theologians 
should master those tongues in which the Sacred 
Books were originally written; and it would lie well 
that church students also should cultivate them, more 
especially those who aspire to academic degrees. And 
endeavours should be made to establish in all academic 
institutions — as has already l>een laudably done in 
many — chairs of the other ancient languages, espe- 
cially the Semitic, and of other subjects connected 
therewith, for the benefit principally of those who are 
intended to profess sacrea literature.” Nor can it be 
urged that for the C-atholic interpreter the Vulgate is 
the authentic text, which can be understood by any 
Latin scholar. The pontiff considers this exception in 
the I^ncyclical already quoted: “Although the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew and Greek is substantially rendered 
by the Vulgate, nevertheless wherever there may be 
ambiguity or want of clearness, the ^examination of 
older tongues,* to quote St. Augustine, will be useful 
and advantageous.^* Recourse to the original text is 
considered the only scholarly appniach to any great 
work of literature. A translation Ls never a perfect 
reproduction of the original; no language can fully 
express the thoughts conveyed in another tongue, no 
translator is capal)le of seizing the exact shades of all 
the truths contained in any work, and in case of Bibli- 
cal versions, we have often good reason for doubt as to 
the genuineness of their readings. 

(b) Scriptural Languai^. — The Scriptural language 
presents several difficulties peculiar to itself. First, 
the Bible is not written by one author, hut presents in 
almost every book the style of a different writer. Sec- 
ondly, the Bible was not written at a single period ; the 
Old Testament covers the time between Moses and the 
last Old-Testament writer, i. e. more than one thou- 
sand years, so that many words must have changed 
their meaning during this interval. Thirdly, the Bibli- 
cal Greek is not the classical language of the Greek 
authors with whom we are acquainted; up to about 
fifteen years ago. Biblical scholars used to speak about 
New-Testament Greek, th^ compiled New-Testament 
lexicons, and. wrote New-Testament grammars. The 
discovery of Ihe Egyptian papyri and other literary re- 
mains has broken down this wall of separation between 
the language of the New Testament and that of the 
time in which it was written ; with regard to this point, 
our present time may be considered as a period of 
transition, leading up to the composition of lexicons 
and grammars that will rightly express the relation of 
the Biblical Greek to the Greek employed in profane 
writings. Fourthly, the Bible deals with the greatest 
variety of topics, re< 4 Hiring a corresponding variety of 
vocabulary; moreover, its expressions are often fig- 
unitive, and therefore subioct to more frequent 
changes of meaning than the language of profane 
writers. How are we to become acquainted with the 
Scriptural language in spite of the foregoing difficulties? 
St. Augustine (l)e doctr. christ., II, ix soq.) suggests 
the continual reading of the Bible as the first remedy, 
80 that we may acquire “a familiarity with the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures’*. He adds to this a careful 
comparing of the Bible text with the language of the 
ancient versions, a process calculated to remove some 
of the native ambiguities of the original text. A third 
help is found, according to the same great Doctor, in 
t he diligent reading of the works of the Fathers, since 
many ot them formed their style by a constant reading 


of Holy Scripture (loc. cit., II, xiii, xiv). Nor must we 
omit to study the writings of Philo and Josephus, the 
contemporaries of the Apostles and the historians of 
their nation. They are helpful illustrations of the cul- 
tured language of tlie Apostolic time. The study of 
the etymology of the sacred languages is another 
means of becoming acejuainted with the languages 
themselves. For a proper imderstanding of the ety- 
mology of Hebrew words, the knowledge of the cog- 
nate languages is requisite; })ut here it must be kept 
in mind that many derivatives have a meaning quite 
different from the signification of their respective 
radicals, so that an argument based on etymology 
alone is open to suspicion. 

(ii) Sense of the Literary Expression. — After the 
foregoing rules have aided the interpreter to know the 
various significations of the words of the sacred text, 
he must next endeavour to investigate in wdiat precise 
sense the inspired writer employed his expressions. 
He will be assisted in this study by attending to the 
subject-matter of the book or chapter, to its occasion 
and purpose, to the grammatical and logical context, 
and to the parallel passages. Whatever meaning of 
the literary expressions is not in keeping with the sub- 
ject-matter of the book, cannot be the sense in which 
the writer employed it. The same criterion directs us 
in the choice of any particular shade of meaning and 
in the limitation of its extent. The subject-matter of 
the Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, e. g., 
shows in what sense St. Paul lused the expressions law 
and works of the law; the sense of the expressions 
spirit of Gody wisdom and understanding y which occur 
in Ex., xxxi, 3, must be determined in the same w^ay. 
The occasion and purpose of a book or of a passage will 
often determine whether certain expressions must be 
taken in their proper or figurative sense, whether in a 
limited or an unlimit^ extent. Attention to this point 
will aid us in explaining aright such passages as John, 
vi, 53 sqo.; Matt., x, 5; Heb., i, 5, 7; etc. Thus we 
shall understand the first of these passa^s of the 
real flesh and blood of Christ, not of their figure ; we 
shall see the true import of Christ*s command con- 
tained in the second passage, “ Go ye not into the way 
of the Gentiles, and into the city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not”; again, we shall appreciate the full 
weight of the theological argument in favour of the 
eternal generation of the Son as stated in the third 
passage, contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The context is the third aid in determining the pre- 
cise sense in which each single word is useil by the 
writer. We need not insist on the necessity of explain- 
ing an expression in accordance wdth its grammatical 
environment. The commentator must make sure of 
the grammatical connexion of an expression, so as not 
to do violence to the rules of inflection or of s>Titax. 
The so-called poetical parallelism may lie considered 
as constituting part of grammar taken in a wider sense. 
But the logical context, too, requires attention; a 
commentator must not explain any expression in such 
a sense as to make the author contradict himself, being 
careful ^ assign to each word a meaning that will l)e.st 
agree with the thought of the sentence, of the chapter, 
and even of the book. Still, it must not be overlooke(l 
that the context is sometimes psychological ra t her than 
logical ; in lyric poetry, in the words of the Pniphets, 
or in animated dialogues, thoughts and sentiments are 
at times brought into juxtaposition, the logical con- 
nexion of which is not apparent. Finally, there is a 
so-called optical context which is found in the visions 
of the Prophets. The inspired seer may perceive 
grouped together in the same vision events which are 
widely separated from each other in time and space. 

The so-called real or verbal parallelisms will aid the 
commentator in determining the precise sense in 
which the inspired writer employed his words. In 
case of verlial parallelism, or in the recurrence of the 
same literary expressions in different parts of the in- 
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mired books^ it is better to explain the language of 
Paul by that of Paul, the expressions of John by those 
of John, than to explain Paul by Matthew, and John 
by L^e. Again, it is more natural to explain an ex- 
pression occurring in the Fourth Gospel by another 
found in the same book than by a parallel passage 
taken from the Apocalypse. Finally, it should be 
kept in mind that parallelism of thought, or real par- 
allelism, is a more reliable aid in finding the exact 
sense of a passage than a mere material recurrence of a 
sentence or a phrase. 

(iii) Historical Setting. — The inspired writers con- 
nected with their words the ideas which they thena- 
selves possessed, and which they knew to be intelli- 

f lble to their contemporaries. When they spoke of a 
ouse, they expressed a habitation to which their con- 
temporaries were accustomed, not a contrivance in use 
among the barbarians. In order to arrive at the pre- 
cise sense of a passage, we must therefore l>ear in mind 
its historical setting, we must consult the testimony 
of history. The true sense of the Bible cannot be 
found in an idea or a thought historically untrue. 
The commentator must therefore be well acquainted 
with sacred histoiy and sacred archaeology, in order to 
know, to a certain extent at least, the various cus- 
toms, laws, habits, national prejudices, etc. under the 
influence of which the inspired writers composed their 
respective books. Otherwise it will be impossible for 
him to understand the allusions, the metaphors, the 
language, and the style of the ^cred writers. What 
has been said about the historico-CTammalical inter- 
pretation of Scripture is synopsized, as it were, in the 
Encyclical already quoted: “The more our adversa- 
ries contend to the contrary, so much the more solici- 
tously should we adhere to the received and approved 
canons of interpretation. Hence, while weignmg the 
meanings of words, the connexion of ideas, the paral- 
lelism of passages, and the like, we should by all 
means make use of such illustrations as can be drawn 
from apposite erudition of an external sort.” 

(2) Catholic Interpretation.-- Sinao the Church is the 
official custodian and interpreter of the Bible, her 
teaching concerning the Sacred Scriptures and their 
genuine sense must be the supreme guide of the com- 
mentator. The inferences wliich flow from this prin- 
ciple are partly negative, partly positive. 

(i) Negative Directions. — ^The following directions 
are called negative not because they do not imply a 
positive attitude of mind or IxKjause they do not lead 
to positive results, but because they appear to empha- 
size at first sight the avoidance of certain metho<ls of 
proceeding which would be legitimate in the exegesis 
of profane books. They are based on what the 
Church teaches concerning the sacred character of the 
Bible. 

(a) Avoid Irreverence. — Since the Bible is God’s 
own book, its study must be begun and prosecuted 
with a spirit of reverence and prayer. The Fathers 
insist on this need in many passages. St. Athanasius 
calls the Scriptures the fountain that quenches our 
thirst for justice and supplies us with the doctrine of 
piety (Ep. fest. xxxix) ; St. Au^stine (C. Faust., XIII, 
xyiii) wishes them to be read for a memorial of our 
faith, for the consolation of our hope, and for an ex- 
hortation to charity; Origen (Ep. ad (iregor. Ncocses., 
c. iii) considers pious prayer as the most essential means 
for the understanding of the Divine Scriptures; but he 
wishes to see humility joined with prayer; St. Jerome 
(In Mich., I, x) agrees with St. Augustine (De doctr. 
Christ., Ill, xxxvii) in regarding prayer as the principal 
and most necessary aid for the understanding of the 
Scriptur^. We might add the words of other patristic 
writers, if the alleged references were not clear and 
explicit enough to remove all doubt on the subject. 

(b) No Error in Scripture. — Since God is the prin- 
cipal Author of Sacred Scripture, it can contain no 
error, no self-contradiction, nothing contrary to scien- 


tific or historical truth. The Encyclical *'Providen- 
tissimus Deus ” is most explicit in its statement of this 
prerogative of the Bible: “All the books which the 
Church receives as sacred and canonical, are written 
wholly and entirely, with all their parts, at the dicta- 
tion of the Holy Ghost; and so far is it from being 
possible that any error can coexist with inspiration, 
that inspiration not only is essentially incompatible 
with error, but excludes and rejects it as absolutely 
and necessarily, as it is impossible that God Himself, 
the Supreme Truth, can utter that which is not true.” 
The Fathers agree with this teaching almost unani- 
mously; we may refer the reader to St. Jerome (In 
Nall., I, iv), St. Irenaeus (C. hser., II, xxviii), Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom., VII, xvi), St. Augustine (“C. 
Faust.”, II, ii; cf. “In Ps. cxviii”, serm. xxxi, 5; 
“Ad Hier.”, ep. Ixxxii, 2, 22; “Ad Oros. c. Prise.”, 
xi), St. Gregory the Great (Pr«f. in Job, n. 2). The 
great African Doctor suggests a simple and radical 
remedy against apparent errors in the Bible: “ Either 
my codex is wrong, or the translator has blundered, or 
I do not understand.” 

But inerrancy is not the prerogative of everything 
that happens to be found in the Bible; it is restricted 
to what the inspired writers state as their own, unless 
they quote the words of a speaker who is infallible in 
his utterances, the words or an Apostle, e. g., or of a 
Divinely authorized speaker, whether angel or man 
(cf. Luke, i, 42, 67; ii, 25; II Mach., vii, 21), or again 
words regarded as having Divine authority either by 
Scripture (cf. I Cor., iii, 19; Gal., iv, 30) or by the 
Church (e. g., the Mamiificat). Biblical words that 
do not fall under any of these classes carry merely the 
authority of the speaker, the weight of wfiich must be 
studied from other sources. Here is the place to take 
notice of a decision issued by the Biblical Commission, 
13 Feb., 1905, according to which certain Scriptural 
statements may l)e treated as quotations, though they 
appear on the surface to be the utterances of the in- 
spired writer. But this can be done only when there 
is certain and independent proof that the inspired 
writer really (|Uotes the words of another without in- 
tending to make them his own. Recent writers call 
such passages “ tacit ” or “ implicit ” citations. 

The inerrancy of Scripture (loes not allow us to ad- 
mit contradictions in its statements. This i.s under- 
stocnl of the genuine or primitive text of the Bible. 
Owing to textual corruptions, we must Ixi prepared 
to meet contradictions in details of minor impor- 
tance; in weightier matters such discrepancies have 
been avoided even in our present text. Di.screi)ancies 
which may appear to obtain in matters of faith or 
morals should put the commentator on HIb guard that 
the same Biblical expressions are not everywhere 
taken in the same sense, that various passagt's may 
differ from each other as the complete statement of a 
doctrine differs from its incomplete expression, as a 
clear presentation differs from its obscure delineation. 
Thus “works” has one meaning in James, ii, 24, an- 
other in Rom., iii, 28; “ brothers” denotes one kind of 
relationship in Matt., xii, 46, quite a different kind in 
most other passages; John, xiv, 28, and x. 30, Acts, 
viii, 12, and Matt., xxviii, 19, are respectively opposed 
to each other as a cle^ir statement is opposeci to an 
obscure one, as an explicit one to a more implication. 
In apparent Biblical discrepancies found in nistorical 
passages, the commentator must distinguish lietween 
statements made by the inspired writer and those 
merely quoted by him (cf. I Kin^, xxxi, 9, and II 
Kings, i, 6 sqq.), between a double account of the 
same fact and the narrative of two similar incidents, 
between chronologies which begin with different start- 
ing-points, finally lietween a compendious and a de- 
tailed report of an event. Lastly, apparent discrep- 
ancies which occur in prophetical passages necessitate 
an investigation, whether the respwtive texts emanate 
from the Prophets as Prophets (cf , II Kings, vii, 3-17 ), 
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whether thejr refer to the same or to similar subjects 
(the destruction of Jerusalem, e. g., and the end of the 
world), whether they consider their subject from the 
flame point of view (e. g. the suffering and the glorious 
Messias), whether they use proper or figurative lan- 
guage. Thus the Prophet Nathan in his private ca- 
pacity encourages David to build the Temple (II 
Kings, vii, 3), but as Prophet he foretells that Solomon 
will Duild the house of God (ibid., 13). 

The inerrancy of Scripture excludes also any con- 
tradiction between the Bible and the certain tenets 
of science. It cannot be supposed that the inspired 
writers should agree with all the various hypotlieses 
which scientists assume to-day and reject to-morrow; 
but the commentator will be requiretl to harmonize 
the teaching of the Bible with the scientific results 
which rest on solid proof. This rule is clearly laid 
down by the Encyclical in the words of St. Augustine: 

Whatever they can really demonstrate to be true of 
physical nature, we must show to he capable of recon- 
ciliation with our Scriptures, and whatever they assert 
in their treatises which is contrary to these Scriptures 
of ours, that is to Catholic faith, we must either prove 
as well as we can to bo entirely false, or at all events 
we must, without the smallest hesitation, believe it to 
be so ** (De Gen. ad litt., I, xxi, xli). But the commen- 
tator must also be careful “not to make rash asser- 
tions, or to assert what is not known as known ** (St. 
Aug., in Gen. op. imperf., ix, 30). The Encyclical 
appeals here again to the words of the great African 
Doctor (St. Aug., de Gen. ad litt., II, ix, xx): “[The 
Holy Ghost] who spoke by them [the inspired writers], 
did not intend to teach men these things [i. e., the es- 
sential nature of the things of the visible universe], 
things in no way profitable unto salvation.** The 
pontiff continues: “Hence they,. . . descrilied and 
dealt with things in more or less figurative language, 
or in terms which were commonly used at tlie time, 
and which in many instances are in daily use at this 
day, even by the most eminent men of science. Or- 
dinary sfKHJch primarily and properly describes what 
comes uinler the senses; and somewhat in the same 
way, the sacred writers — as the Angelic Dcxjtor re- 
minds us (Surnma, I, Q. Ixx, a. 1, ad 3“”') — ^went by 
what visibly appeared *, or put down what God, speak- 
ing to men, signified in a way men could understand 
and were accustomed to.’* In Gen., i, 16, e. g., the 
sun and the moon are called two great lights; in Jos., 
X, 12, the sun is commanded to stand still; in Eccl., 
i, 5, the sun returns to its place; in Job, xxvi, 11, the 
heavens are upheld by columns; in other passages the 
firmament appears solid and brazen, and God rides on 
the clouds oi heaven. 

Finally, the commentator must be prepared to deal 
with the seeming discrepancies between Biblical and 
profane history. The considerations to be kept in 
mind here are similar to those laid down in the preced- 
ing paragraph. First, not all statements found in pro- 
fane sources can be regarded a priori as Gosfiel truth ; 
some of them refer to subjects with which the writers 
were imperfectly acxiuainted, others proceed from 
party-feeling and national vanity, others again are 
based on imperfectly or only partially translated an- 
cient documents. Secondly, the Bible does not ex pro- 
fesao teach pmfane histo^ or chronology. These 
topics are treated only incidentally, in as far as they 
are connected with sacred subjects. Hence it would 
be wrong to regard Scripture as containing a complete 
course of history and chronology, or to consider the 
text of its historical portions above suspicion of cor- 
ruption. I'hirdly, we must keep in mind the words of 
St. Jerome (in Jer., xxviii, 10): “Many things in Sa- 
cred Scripture are related according to the opinion of 
the time m which they are said to have happened, and 
not according to objective truth and again (in 
Matt., xiv, 8): “According to the custom of Scripture, 
the historian relates the opinion concerning many things 


in accordance with the general belief at that time.” 
Father Delattre maintains (Le Criterium 1 ’usage 
de la Nouvelle Ex^g^se Biblique, Lit^ge, 1907) that ac- 
cordmg to St. Jerome the inspired writers report the 
public opinion prevalent at the time of the events re- 
lated, not the public opinion prevalent when the narra- 
tive was written. This distinction is of greater prac- 
tical importance than it, at first, seems to be. For 
Father Delattre only grants that tne inspired historian 
nmy write according to sensible appinirances, while 
his opponents contend that he may follow also tlie 
so-called historic appearances. Finally, the first two 
decisions of the Biblical Commission must be men- 
tioned in this connexion. Some Catholic writers had 
attempted to remove certain historical difficulties from 
the sacred text either by considering the respective 
passages as tacit or implied quotations from other 
authors, for which the inspired writers did not in any 
way vouch; or by denying that the sacred writers 
vouch, in any way, for the liLstorical accuracy of the 
facts they narrate, since they use these apparent facts 
merely as pegs on which to hang some moral teaching. 
The Biblical Commission rejected these two methods by 
decrees issued respectively 13 Feb. and 23 June, 1905, 
adding, however, that either of them may be admitted 
in the case when, due regard being paid to the sense 
and judgment of the Church, it can be proved by solid 
argument that the sacred writer either really quoted 
the sayings or documents of another without sf>eaking 
in his own name, or did not really intend to write his- 
tory, but only to propose a parable, an allegory, or 
another non-nistorical literary concept. 

(ii) Positive Directions. — St. Irenscus represents the 
teaching of the early Church, when he writes that the 
truth is to be learned where the charismata of God are, 
and that Holy Scripture is safely interpreted by those 
who have the Apostolic succession (Adv. hier., IV, 
xxvi, 5). Vincent of Larins appears to sum up the 
teaching of the leathers on this subject when he writes 
that on account of the great intricacies of various 
errors it is necessary that the line of Prophetic and 
Apostolic interpretation be directed according to the 
rule of ecclesiastical and (\itholic teaching. The Vati- 
can Council emphasizes the decree of the Council of 
Trent (Sess. IV, De edit, et usu sacr. libr.) when it 
teaches ((bnstit. de fide cathol., c. ii) that “ in things 
of faith and morals belonging to the building up of 
Christian doctrine, that is to be considered tne true 
sense of Holy Scripture which has been held and is 
held by our Holy Mother the Church, whose place it is 
to judge of the true sense and interpretation of the 
Scriptures; and therefore that it is pennitted to no 
one to interpret Holy Script-ure against such sense or 
also against the unanimous agreement of the Fathers”. 
Hence flow the following prmciples. 

(a) Defined Texts. — The C/atholic commentator is 
bound to adhere to the interpretation of texts which 
the (^hurch has defined either expressly or implicitly. 
The number of these texts is small, so that the com- 
mentator can easily avoid any transgression of this 
principle. The Couneff of Trent teaches that Rom., v, 
12, refers to original sin (Sess. V, cc. ii, iv), that John, 
iii, 5, teaches the absolute necessity of the baptism of 
water (Sess. V, c. iy; Bess. VII, De bant., c. ii), that 
Matt., xxvi, 26 sq. is to be understood in the proper 
sense (Sess. XIIl, cap, i); the Vatican Council gives a 
direct definition of the texts, Matt., xvi, 16 sqq. and 
John, xxi, 15 sqq. Many more Scripture texts are in- 
directly defined ny the definition of certain doctrines 
and the condemnation of certain errors. The Council 
of Nicica, e. g., showed how those passages ought to be 
interpreted on which the Arians relied in their conten- 
tion that the Word was a creature; the Fifth Oecu- 
menical C-ouncil (II Constantinople) teaches the right 
meaning of many prophecies by condemning the inter- 
pretation of Theodore of Mop'suestia. 

(b) Patristic Interpretation. — Po]^ Leo XIIT, in his 
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Encyclical Providentissimus Deus*^ repeats the 
principles concerning the authority of the Fathers laid 
down oy the Vatican and Tridentine Councils: “The 
Holy Fathers^ ‘ to whom, after the Apostles, the Church 
owes its growth — who have planted, watered, built, 
governed, and cherished it* (Aug., C. Julian., II, x, 
37)~the Holy Fathers, we say, are of supreme au- 
thority whenever they all interpret in one and the sjime 
manner any text of the Bible, as pertaining to the doc- 
trine of faith or morals; for their unanimity clearly 
evinces that such interpretation has come down from 
the Apostles as a matter of Catholic faith.” Three 
conditions are, therefore, reejuired in order that the 
patristic authority may be absolutely decisive: first, 
they must interpret texts referring to matters of faith 
or morals; secondly, they must speak as witnesses of 
Catholic tradition, not merely as private theologians; 
thirdly, there must be a moral unanimity in their 
interpretation. This unanimity is not destroyed by 
the silence of some of the foremost Fathers, iind is suf- 
ficiently guaranteed by the consentient voice of the 
principal patristic writers living at any critical period, 
or by the agreement of commentators living at various 
times; but the unanimity is destroyed if some of the 
Fathers op)enly deny the correctness of the interpreta- 
tion given by the others, or if they explain the passage 
in such a way as to render impossible the explanation 
given by others. But the Encyclical w’arns us to treat 
the opinion of the Fathers w’ith reverence, even if 
there is no unanimity: “ The opinion of the Fathers”, 
says the holy pontiff, “is also of very great w^eight 
when they treat of these matters in their capacity of 
doctors, unofficially; not only because they excel in 
their knowledge of revealed doctrine and in their ac- 
uaintance wdth many things which are useful in un- 
erstanding the Apostolic books, but because they are 
men of eminent sanctity and of ardent zeal for the 
truth, on whom God has bestowed a more ample meas- 
ure of his light.** 

(c) The Analogy of Faith. — Here again the Encycli- 
cal “ ProvidentLssimus Deus** is our guide: “In the 
other passages’*, it reads, “the analogy of faith should 
be followed, and Catholic doctrine, as authoritatively 
proposed by the Church, should be held as the supreme 
law^; for, seeing that the same God is the author both 
of the Sacred Books and of the doctrine committed to 
the Church, it is clearly impossible that any teaching 
can by legitimate means be extracted from the former, 
which shall in any resf>ect be at variance with the lat- 
ter.** This principle has a double influence on the 
interpretation of Scripture, a negative and a positive 
influence. First, the commentaU)r cannot admit in 
Scripture a statement contrary to the teaching of the 
Church ; on the other hand, the agreement oi an ex- 
planation with the doctrine of the Church does not 
prove its correctness, since more than one explanation 
may agree with the ecclesiastical teaching. Secondly, 
the Catholic interpreter must explain the obscure and 
partial teaching of the Scriptures by the clear and com- 
plete teaching of the ('hurch; the passages, e. g., w’hich 
refer to the Divine and human nature of ('hrist, and to 
the power of binding and loosing, find their explana- 
tion and their complement in Catholic tradition and 
the conciliar definitions. And here we must keep in 
mind what the Encyclical adds concerning doctrine 
which comes down to us in a less authoritative chan- 
nel: “The authority of other Catholic interpreters is 
not so great ; but the study of Scripture has always 
continued to advance in the Church, and. therefore, 
these commentaries also have their own honourable 
place, and are serviceable in many ways for the refuta- 
tion of assailants and the explanation of difficulties.** 
III. Sacrkd Rhetoric.— The genuine teaching of 
Sacred Scripture is useful to all, but few have the time 
necessary to investigate it. It is for this reason that 
Scripture students express their results in writing so as 
to snare their light with as many as possible. Sixtus 


Senensis [Bibliotheca sancta (Venice, 1576), I, pp. 
278 sqq.] enumerates twenty-four various forms in 
which such Scriptural explanations may be expressed. 
But some of these methods are no longer in use ; others 
may be reduced to fewer and more general heads. 
According to the end which the writer has in view, 
they may be divided into theoretical and practical or 
historico-dogmatic and moral treatises; considering 
the persons for whom they were written, they are 
either popular or learned expositions; but if their 
literary form be made the basis of division, which is 
the common and more rational principle of division, 
there are five kinds of Biblical exegesis: the version, 
tlie paraphrase, the gloss and scholion, the disserta- 
tion, ami the commentary. 

(1) The Version . — The version is the translation of 
the Bible from one language into another, especially 
from its original into the vernacular language. A 
version made directly from the original text is called 
immediate, while it is mediate if it l)e based directly on 
another version. It is verbal if it renders the very 
words; in case it renders the meaning rather than the 
won Is, it is a free version. A good version must l>e 
faithful and clear, i. e. it must express the thought 
without any alteration; it must reproduce the literary 
form, whether it l)e prosaic or peptic, figurative or 
proper; and it must be easily intelligible, as far as the 
character of the two languages in question permits 
this. This shows the difficuity of making a gootl 
translation; for it implies not merely a thorough 
knowledge of the two languages, but also an accurate 
insight into the genuine meaning of Sacred Scripture. 

(2) The Paraphrase . — ^The paraphrase expresses the 
genuine sense of Scripture m continuous and more 
expansive form. The version removes the tlifficulties 
which arise from the fact that the Bible is written in a 
foreign language; the paraphrase elucidates also the 
difficulties of thought. For it supplies the transitions 
and middle terms omitted by the author; it changes 
the foreign and involved phraseology of the original 
into idiomatic sentences; it amplifies the brief state- 
ments of the original by adding definitions, indicating 
causes and reasons, and illustrating the text by refer- 
ence to parallel passages. A gocKl paraphrase must 
render the thought of the original most accurately, and 
must at the same time be brief and clear: there is 
danger, in this form of exposition, of renaering ob- 
scure what has been clearly said in the ori^nal text. 

(3) The Gloss and Scholion . — The version removes 
from the Scripture text the difficulties connected with 
the foreign language, the paraphrase elucidates the 
difficulties of thought; but there are still other diffi- 
culties connected with the Bible, which must be re- 
moved by means of notes. One kind of brief notes, 
called glosses, explains the difficulties connected with 
the words; another kind, called scholia, deals with 
variant readings, ver!)al difficulties, unknowm persons, 
countries, and things, and with the connexion of 
thought. Two celebrated series of flosses descTve 
special mention: the glossa ordinana by Walafrid 
Strabo, and the glossa interlinearis by Anselm of I.aon. 

(4) jT/ic Dissertation. — Origen, Eusebius, and 8t. 
Jerome were asked by their contemporaries concern- 
ing certain difficult texts of Scripture; a similar need 
of special elucidations of particular passages has been 
felt by the faithful of all ages. The answers to such 
questions we may call dissertations or treatises. It 
is understood that only really important texts ought 
to be made the subject of such scholarly explanations. 
In order to satisfy the inquisitive reader, the essay- 
ist should examine the text critically; he should 
state its various explanations given by other wri- 
ters and weigh them m the light of the principles of 
hermeneutics; finally, he should give the true solution 
of the difficulty, prove it by solid arguments, and 
defend it against the principal exceptions. 

(5) The Commentary , — ^The commentary is a contin- 
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uous, full, learned, well-reasoned, and complete ex- 
planation, touching upon not merely the more diffi- 
cult passages, but everything that stands in need of 
elucidation. Hence the commentator must discuss 
all the variants, state and prove tlie genuine sense of 
the book he explains, add all the necessary personal, 
geographical, historical, ethnical information, and in- 
dicate the sources whence it is drawn, harmonize the 
single sentences with each other and with the scope of 
the entire book, consider its apparent contradictions, 
and explain the sense in which its quotations from the 
Old Testament must be understood. With a view of 
securing an orderly exposition, the author should 
premise the various historico-critical studies belonging 
to the whole book; he should divide and subdivide the 
book into its principal and subordinate parts, clearly 
stating the special subject of each; he should, finally, 
arrange the various opinions concerning dispute 
questions in a neatly distributed list, so as to lighten 
the work of the reader. What has been said suffi- 
ciently shows the qualities which a well-written com- 
mentary ought to possess; it must be faithful in pre- 
senting the genuine sense of Scripture; it must be 
clear, complete, and brief; and it ought to show the 
private work of the commentator by the light it 
throws on the more complicated questions. The 
commentaries which consist of mere lists of the patris- 
tic views on the successive texts of Scripture are called 
catena* (q. v.). 

Perhaps the homily may be added to the foregoing 
methods of Biblical exposition. It is written in a 
popular w^ay, and is of a practical tendency. It is not 
concerned with the subtile and more difficult questions 
of Scripture, but explains the words of a Biblical sec- 
tion in the order in which they occur. A more ele- 
vated kind of homily sc*izes the fundamental idea of a 
Scriptural section, and considers the rest in relation to 
it. The Church has always encourage<l such homi- 
letic discourses, and the Fathers liave left a great num- 
ber of them in their writings. 

IV. History of Exegesis.— The history of exe- 
gesis shows its first beginnings, its growth, its decay, 
and its restoration. It points out the methods 
which may be siifely recommended, and warns against 
those which rather corrupt than explain the Sacred 
Scriptures. In general, we may distinguish between 
Jewish and (^hristian exegesis. 

(1) Jewish Exegesis . — The Jewish interpretation of 
the Scriptures began almost at the time of Moses, as 
may be inferred from traces found both in the more 
recent canonical and the apocryphal books. But in 
their methiKl of interpretation the Palestinian Jew's 
differed from the Hellenistic. 

(i) Palestinian Exegesis. — All Jew'ish interpreters 
agree in admitting a double sense of Scripture, a literal 
and a mystical, though we must not understand these 
terms in their strictly technical sense. 

(a) The literal exposition is mainly represented by 
the so-called CJialdee paraphrases or Targumim, 
which came into use after the Captivity, l)ecausc few 
of the returning exiles understood the reading of the 
Sacred Books m their original Hebrew'. The first 
place among these paraphrases must be given to the 
Targura Onkelos, which appears to have been in use as 
early as the first century after Christ, though it at- 
taineii its present form only about a. d. 300-400. It 
explains the Pentateuch, adhering in its historical and 
legal parts to a Hebrew text which is, at times, nearer 
to the original of the Septuagint than the Massoretic, 
but straying in the prophetic and poetical portions so 
far from the original as to leave it hardly recognizable. 
— Another paraphrase of the Pentateuch is the Tar- 
gum Pseutio- Jonathan, or the Jerusalem Targum. 
Written after the seventh century of our era, it is value- 
less both from a critical and an cxcgetical point of view, 
since its explanations are wholly arbitrary.— The Tar- 
gum Jonathan, or the paraphrase of the Prophets, be- 


gan to be written in the first centuiy, at Jerusalem; 
but it owes its present form to the Jerusalem rabbis 
of the fourth century. The historical books are a 
fairly faithful translation from the original text; in 
the poetical portions and the later Prophets, the para- 
phrase often presents fiction rather than truth. — The 
paraphrase of the Hagiographa deals with the Book of 
Job, the Psalms, the Canticle of Canticles, Proverbs, 
Ruth, the Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, ancl 
Paralipomena. It was not written before the seventh 
century, and is so replete with rabbinic fiction that it 
hardly deserves the notice of the serious interpreter. 
The notes on Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccles., and Esth. 
rest on public tradition; those on the other Hagio- 
grapha express the opinions of one or more private 
teachers; the paraphrase of Par. is the most recent 
and the least reliable. 

(b) The method of arguing employed in the First 
Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews shows that the 
Jews before the coming of Christ admitted a mystical 
sense of Scripture; the same may be inferred from the 
letter of Pseudo- Aristeas and the fragment of Aristo- 
bulus. The Gospel narrative, e. g., Matt., xxiii, 16 
sqq., testifies that the Pharisees endeavoured to derive 
their arbitrary traditions from the Law by way of the 
most extraordinary contortions of its real meaning. 
The mystic interpretation of Scripture practised by 
the Jewish scholars W'ho lived after the time of Christ, 
may be reduced to the follow'ing systems. 

(a) The Talmudists ascribed to every text several 
thousand legitimate meanings belonging either to the 
llalakhah or the Haggadah. The llalakhah con- 
tained the legal inferences derived from the Mosaic 
Law', all of which the Talmudists referred back to 
Moses himself; the Haggadah w'as the collection of all 
the mat-crial gathered by the Talmudists from history, 
archirology, geography, grammar, and other extra- 
Scriptural sources, not excluding the most fictitious 
ones. In their commentaries, these w’riters^ distin- 
guished a twofold sense, the proper, or primitive, and 
the derivative. The former was subdivide into the 
plain and the recondite sense; the latter, into logical 
deductions, and inferences based on the w'ay in which 
the Hebrew words were written or on association of 
ideas. As to the henneiieutical rules followed by the 
Talmudists, they were reduced to seven by Hillel, to 
thirteen by Ismael, and to thirty-two by R. Jose of 
Galilee. In substance, many of these principles do 
not differ from those prevalent in our day. The in- 
terpreter is to l>e guided by the relation of the genus to 
the species, of what is clear to W'hat is obscure, of 
verbal and real parallelisms to their respective count er- 

{ )arts, of the example to the exemplified, of w'hat is 
ogically coherent to what appears to be contradictory, 
of the scope of the writer to his literary production. 
The commentaries written according to these princi- 
ples are called Midrashim (plural of Midrash); the 
following must Ije mentionetl: Mekhilta (measure, 
rule, law) explains Ex., xii, 1-23, 30; xxxi, 12-17; 
XXXV, 1-4, and is variously assigned to the second or 
third century, or even to more recent times; it gives 
the lialakhah of the ceremonial rites and law’s, but 
contains also material belonging to the Hajjgadah. — 
Siphra explains the Book of Ceviticus; Siphri, the 
Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy; Pesiota, the 
Sabbatical sections. — Rabboth (plural of Rabba) is a 
scries of Midrashim explaining the single books of the 
Pentateuch and the five Megilloth or the five Hagio- 
grapha which were read in the synagogues; the alle- 
gorical, anagogical, and moral sense is preferred to the 
literal, and the fables and sayings of the rabbis are 
highly valued. — ^Tanchuma is the first continuous 
commentary on the Pentateuch; it contains some 
valuable traditions, especially of Palestinian origin. — 
Yalqut Simoni contains annotations on all the books 
of the Old Testament. 

(i3) The Caraites are related to the Talmud- 
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ists, as the Sadducees were related to the Pharisees. 
They rejected the Talmudic traditions, just as the 
Sadducees refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
Pharisaic teaching (cf. Joseph., Ant., XVIII, x, 6). 
The Caraites derive their origin from Anan, born about 
A. D. 700, who founded this sect out of spite, because 
he had not obtained the headship of the Jews outside 
Palestine. From Bagdad, the place of its birth, the 
sect soon spread into Palestine and especially into the 
Crimea, so that about a. d. 750 it occasioned what is 
practically a schism among the Jews. The Caraites 
reject all tradition, and admit only the Mosaic Law. 
By means of Ismael's thirteen hermeneutical rules, 
they establish the literal sense of Scripture, and this 
they supplement by means of the syllogism and the 
consensus of the Synagogue. Owing to their rejection 
of authentic interpretation and their claim of private 
iudgrnent, they have been called by some writers 

Jewish Protestants'*. 

(ii) Hellenistic Exegesis. — Generally speaking, the 
Alexandrian Jews were favourable to the allegorical 
explanation of Scripture, thus endeavouring to har- 
monize the inspired records with the principles of 
Greek philosophy. Eusebius has preserved specimens 
of this Hellenistic exegesis in the fragments of Aris- 
tobulus (Hist. Eccles., VII, xxxii; Pra?par. evang., 
VIII, x) and in the letter of Pseudo- Aristeas (Praspar. 
evang., VIII, ix), both of whom wrote in the second 
century b. c. Philo attests that the Esi^nes adhered 
to the same exegetical principles (De yit. contenapl.. 
x); but Philo (died a. d. 39) himself is the principal 
representative of this manner of interpretation. Ac- 
cording to Philo, Abraham symbolizes virtue acquired 
by doctrine; Isaac, inborn virtue; Jacob, virtue ac- 
quired by practice and meditation; Egypt denotes the 
body; Chanaan, piety; the dove, Divme wisdom, etc. 
(De Abraham, ii). 

The Cabbalists exceeded the preceding interpreters 
in their allegorical explanation of Scripture. Traces of 
their system are found in the last pre-Giiristian centu- 
ries, but its full development did not take place till the 
end of the first millennium of th<' Christian Era. In 
accordance with their name, from a word meaning “ to 
receive", the Cabbalists claimed to possess a secret 
doctrine received by way of tradition from Moses, to 
whom it had been revealed on Mount Sinai. They 
maintained that all earthly things had their heavenly 
prototypes or ideals; they believed that the literal 
sense of Scripture included the allegorical sense, as the 
body includes the soul, though only the initiated could 
reach this veiled meaning. Three methods helped to 
attain it: Gematria takes the numerical value of all 
the letters which make up a word or an expression and 
derives the hidden meaning from the resultant num- 
ber; Notaricon forms new entire words out of the 
single letters of a word, or it forms a word out of the 
initial letters of the several words of a phrase; Temura 
consists in the transposition of the letters which make 
up a word, or in the systematic substitution of other 
letters. Thus they transpose the consonants of 
maVakhi (my angel; Ex., xxiii, 23) into MMta'el 
(Michael). There is a twofold system of substitution: 
the first, Athbash, substitutes the last letter of the 
alphabet for the first, the second last for the second, 
etc.; the second system substitutes the letters of the 
second half of the alphabet for the corresponding let- 
ters of the first half. The Cabbalistic doctrine has 
been gathered in two principal books, one of which is 
called “Yegirah", the other “Zohar". 

We may add the names of the more prominent Jew- 
ish commentators: Saadya Gaon (b. 892; d. 942), in 
the Fayfim, Egypt, translated the whole of the Old 
Testament into Arabic and wrote commentaries on the 
same. — Moses ben Samuel ibn Chi(}itilla, of Cordova 
explained the whole of the Old Testament in Arabic' 
between a. d. 1050 and 1080; only fragments of his 
work remain. — Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac, known also 


under the names Rashi and Yarchi (b. about 1040, at 
Troyes; d. 1105), explained the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, except Par. and Esd., according to its liteml 
sense, though he did not neglect the allegorical ; he 
shows an anti-Christian tendency. — Rabbi Abraham 
ibn Ezra, often called Aben Ezra (b. about 1093 at 
Toledo, Spain; d. 1167 on the Island of Rhodes). 
Among his many other works he left an incomplete 
commentary on the Pentateuch and other parts of the 
Old Testament; he renders the literal sense faithfully 
without excluding the allegorical, e. g. in Cant. — 
Rabbi David Kimchi, called also Radak (b. 1170 at 
Narbonne; d. 1230), explained nearly all the books of 
the Old Testament in the literal sense, without exclud- 
ing the spiritual ; his anti-Christian feeling shows itself 
in his treatment of the Messianic prophecies. — Rabbi 
Moyses ben Maimon, commonly called Maimonides 
or Rambam (b. 1135 at Cordova, Spain; d. 1204 in 
Egvpt), became a convert to Mohammedanism in 
order to escape persecution, then fled to Egypt, where 
he lived as a Jew, and where, for the guidance of those 
who could not harmonize their philosophical principles 
with the teaching of Sacred Scripture, he wrote his 
celebrated ** Guide of the Perplexed ", a work in which 
he presents some of the Biblical stories as mere literaiy 
expressions of certain ideas. — Rabbi Isaac Abarbanel 
(d. 1508), explained the Pentateuch, the prophetical 
books, and Daniel, adding often irrelevant matter and 
arguments against Christian revelation. — Rabbi Elias 
Levita (d. after 1542), is knowm as one of the best 
Jewish grammarians, and as the author of the work 
"Tradition of Tradition", in which he gives the lus- 
tory of Massoretic criticism. — Among the C'araite in- 
terpreters we must mention: Rabbi Jacob l>en Ruben 
(twelfth century), who wrote brief scholia on all the 
books of Scripture; Rabbi Aaron l>en Joseph (d. 1294), 
author of a literal commentary on the Pentateuch, 
the earlier Prophets, Isaias, the Psalms, and the Book 
of Job; Rabbi Aaron ben Elia (fourteenth century), 
who explained the Pentateuch. — Among the ('abbal- 
ists, Ral)bi Moyses Nachmanides, also known as Uam- 
ban (d. about 1280), deserves mention on account of 
his explanation of the Pentateuch, which is several 
times <|uoted by Paul of Burgos.- -The principal Jew- 
ish commentaries have been reprinted in the so-called 
Rabbinic Bibles which appeared at Venice, 1517; 
Venice, 1525, 1548, 1568, 1617; Basle, 1618; Amster- 
dam, 1724. 

(2) Christian Exegesis . — For the sake of clearness 
we may distinguish three great pericHls in Christian 
exegesis: the first ends about a. d. 604; the second 
brings us up to the C’ouncil of Trent; the third em- 
braces the time after the (Council of Trent. 

(i) The Patristic Period. — The patristic period em- 
braces three distinct classes of exegetes, the Apostolic 
and apologetical writers, the Greek Fathers, the Latin 
Fathers. The amount of exegetical literature pro- 
duced by these three classes varies greatly; but its 
character is so distinctively proper to each of the three 
classes that we can hardly consider them under the 
same heading. 

(a) The Apostolic Fathers and Apologists.— The 
early Christians made use of the Scriptures in their 
reli^ous meetings as the Jews employed them in the 
^agogues, adding however the writings of the New 
Testament niore or less completely to those of the Old. 
The Apostolic Fathers did not write any professional 
commentaries; their use of Scripture was incidental 
and casual rather than technical; but their citations 
and allusions show unmistakably their acceptance of 
some of the New-Testament writings. Neither do w’e 
find among the apologists’ writings of the second cen- 
tury any professional treatises on Sacred Scripture. 
St. Justin and St. Irenseus are noted for their able 
defence of (-hristianity, and their arguments are often 
based on texts of Scripture. St. Hippolytus appears 
to have been the first Christian theologian wno at- 
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tempted an explanation of the whole of Scripture; his 
method we learn from the remaining fragments of his 
writings, especially of his commentary on Daniel. It 
may said in general that these earliest Christian 
writers admitted both the literal and the allegorical 
sense of Scripture. The latter sense appears to have 
been favoured by St. Clement of Rome, Barnabas, 
St. Justin, St. Irenajus, while the literal seems to pre- 
vail in the writings of St. Hippolytus, Tertullian, the 
Clementine Recognitions, and among the unosiics. 

(b) The Greek Fathers.~The Encyclical “Provi- 
dentissimus Deus refers mainly to the Greek Fathers 
when it says: ‘‘When there arose, in various sees, 
catechetical and theological schools, of which the most 
celebrated were those of Alexandria and of Antioch, 
there was little taught in those schools but what 
was contained in the reading^ the interpretation, and 
the defence of the Divine written worcl. From them 
came forth numbers of Fathers and writers whose 
laborious studies and admirable writings have justly 
merited for the three following centuries the appella- 
tion of the golden age of Biblical exegesis.’’ 

(a) The School of Alexandria. — Tradition loves to 
trace the origin of the Alexandrian School back to the 
Evangelist St. Mark. Be that as it may, towards the 
end of the second century we find St. Pantaenus presi- 
dent of the school; none of his writings are extant, but 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl, V, x) and St. Jerome (De vir. 
ill., c. xxxvi) testify that he explained Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Clement of Alexandria ranks him among those 
who did not write any book (Strom., I, i); he died 
before 200. His successor was Clement of Alexandria, 
who had first been his disciple, and after 190 his col- 
league. Of his writings are extant “('ohortatio ad 
Gentiles ”, ” Piedagogus ”, and ” Stromata ” ; also the 
Latin translation of part of his eight exegetical books 
(Migne, P. G., IX, 729-740), Clement was followed 
by Ongen (b. 185; d. 254), the principal glory of the 
whole school. Among his works, the greater part of 
which is lost, liis “Hexapla” and his tlireefold expla- 
nation of Scripture, by way of scholia, homilies, and 
commentaries, deserve special notice. ItwasOrigcn, 
too, who fully developc<l the hermeneutical principles 
which distinguish the Alexandrian School, though they 
are not applied in their entirety by any other Father. 
He applied Plato’s distinction of body, soul, and spirit 
to the Scriptures, admitting in them a literal, a moral, 
and a mystical or spiritual sense. Not that the w hole 
of Scripture has this triple .sense. In some parts the 
literal sense may be neglected, in others the allegorical 
may be lacking, while in others again the three senses 
may be found. Origen believes that the apparent dis- 
crepancies of the Evangelists can be explamerJ only by 
means of the spiritual sense, that the whole ceremonial 
and ritual law must be explained mystically, and that 
all the prophetic utterances about Judea, Jerusalem, 
Israel, etc., are to be referred to the Kingdom of 
Heaven and its citizens, to the good and bad angels, 
etc. Among the eminent writers of the Alexandrian 
School must be classed Julius Africanus (c. 215), St. 
Dionysius the Great (d. 265), St. Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus (d. 270), Eusebius of Cajsarea (d. 340), St. Athana- 
sius (d. 373), Didymus of Alexandria (d. 397), St. 
Epiphanius (d. 403), St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), 
and finally also the celebrated Cappadocian Fathers, 
St. Basil the Great (d. 379), St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(d. 389), and St. Gregory of Nyssa (d, 394). The last 
three, however, have many points in common with the 
School of Antioch. 

(/ 3 ) The School of Antioch. — The Fathers of Antioch 
adhered to hermeneutical principles which insist more 
on the so-called grammatico-historical sense of the 
Sacred Books than on their moral and allegorical 
meaning. It is true that Theodore of Mopsuestia 
urged the literal sense to the detriment of the typical, 
believing that the New Testament applies some of the 
prophecies to the Messias only by way of accommoda- 


tion, and that on account of their allegories the Canti- 
cle of Canticles, together with a few other books, should 
not be admitted into the ('anon. But generally speak- 
ing, the Fathers of Antioch and Eastern vSyria, the 
latter of whom formed the School of Nisibis or Edessa, 
steered a course midway between Origc'n and Theo- 
dore, avoiding the excesses of both, and thus laying 
the foundation of the hermeneutical principles which 
the Catholic exegete ought to follow. The principal 
representatives of the School of Aiiticxih are St. John 
Chrysostom (d. 407) ; Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 429), 
condemned by the Fifth (Ecumenical Synod on ac- 
count of his explanation of Job and the ('anticle of 
Canticles, and m certain respects the forerunner of 
Nestorius; St. Isidore of Pelusium, in Egypt (d. 434), 
numbered among the Antiochene commentators on 
account of his Biblical explanations inserted in about 
two thousand of his letters; Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyrus in Syria (d. 458), known for his Questions on the 
Octateuch, the Books of Kings and Par., and for his 
Commentaries on the Psalms, the Cant., the Premhets, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul. The School of Messa 

t lories in the names of Aphraates who flourished in the 
rst half of the fourth century, St. Ephraem (d. 373), 
Cyrillonas, Bala^us, Rabulas, Isaac the Great, etc. 

(c) The Latin Fathers. — The Latin Fathers, too, 
admitted a twofold sense of Scripture, insisting vari- 
ously now on the one, now on the other. We can 
only enumerate their names: Tertullian (b. 160), St. 
Cyprian (d. 258), St. Victorinus (d. 297), St. Hilary 
(d. 367), Marius Victorinus (d. 370), St. Ambrose 
(d. 397), Rufinus (d. 410), St. Jerome (d. 420), St. 
Augustine (d. 430), Primasius (d. 550), C/assiodorus 
(d. 562), St. Gregory the Great (d. 604). St. Hilary, 
Marius Victorinus, and St. Ambrose depend, to a cer- 
tain extent, on Origen and the Alexandrian School; St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine are the two great lights of 
the Latin (Uiurch on w^hom depend most of the Latin 
writers of the Middle Ages; at the end of the w^orks of 
St. Ambros€» is inserteti a commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles which is now ascribed to Ps.- Ambrose or 
Ambrosiaster. 

(ii) Second Period of Exegesis, A. D. 604-1546. — We 
consider the following nine centuries as one period of 
exegesis, not on account of their uniform productive- 
ness or barrenness in the field of Biblical study, nor on 
account of their uniform tendency of developing any 
particular branch of exegesis, hut rather on account of 
their characteristic dependence on the work of the 
Fathers. Whether they synopsized or amplified, 
whether they analysed or derived new conclusions 
from old premises, they always started from the patris- 
tic results as their basis of operation. Though during 
this period the labours of the Greek writers can in no 
way compare with those of the Latin, still it will be 
found convenient to consider them apart. 

(a) The Greek Writers. — The Greek WTiters who 
lived between the sixth and the thirteenth centuries 
composed partly commentaries, partly compilations. 
The Bishops of (^Ja'sarea, Andreas and Arethas, who 
are variously assigned to the fifth and sixth, or to the 
eighth and ninth centuries, explained the Apocalypse; 
Procopius of Gaza (524) wrote on the Octateuch, Is., 
and Prov.; Hesychius of Jerusalem wTote probably 
about the end of the sixth century on Lev., Pss., Is., 
the Minor Prophets, and the concordance of the Gos- 
pels; Anastasius Sinaita (d. 599) left twelve books of 
allegorical comments on the hexaemeron; Olympio- 
dorus (d. 620) and St. Maximus (d. 662) left more 
sober explanations than Anastasius, though they are 
not free from allegorism; St. John Damascene (d. 760) 
has many Scriptural explanations in his dogmatic and 
polemical wor^, besides writing a commentary on the 
rauline Epistles, in which he follows Thecnloret and 
St. Cyril ol Alexandria, but especially St. Chryso.stom. 
Photius (d. 891), (Ecumenius (tenth century), Theo- 
phylactus (d. 1107), and Euthymius (d. 1118) were 
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adherents of the Greek Schism, but their exegetical 
works deserve attention. — The above-named compila- 
tions are technically called cateme. They furnish con- 
tinuous explanations of various books of Scripture in 
such a way that they give after each text the various 
patristic explanations either in full or by way of a 
synopsis, usually adding the name of the particular 
Father whose opinion they transcribed. Several of 
these catense have been prmted, such ’as Nicephorus, 
on the Octateuch (Leipzig, 1772); B. Corderius, on 
the Pss. (Antwerp, 1643-1646); A. Schottius, on Prov. 
(Lyons, 1633); Aiigelo Mai, on Dan. (Rome, 1831); 
Cramer, on the New Testament (Oxford, 1638-1640). 

(b) The Latin Writers. — The Latin writers of this 
epoch may be divided into two classes: the pre- 
Scholastic and the Scholastic. The two are not of 
equal importance, but they are too different to be 
treated under the same heading. 

(o) The Pre-Scholastic Period. — Among the many 
writers of this age who were instrumental in spreading 
the 'Biblical expositions of the Fathers, the following 
are deserving of notice: St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636), 
the Venerable Bede (d. 735), Alcuin (d. 804), Haymo 
of Ilalberstadt (d. 855), Rhabanus Maurus (d. 856), 
Walafrid Strabo (d. 849), who compiled the glossa 
ordinaria^ Anselm of Laon (d. 1117), author of the 
glossa interlinear is f Rupert of Deutz (d. 1135), Hugh 
of St. Victor (d. 1141), Peter Abelard (d. 1142), and 
St. Bernard (d. 1153) . The particular writings of each 
of these great men will be found under their respective 
names. 

(/8) The Scholastics. — Without drawing a math^ 
matical line of distinction between the wTiters of this 
period, we may say that the w^orks which appeared in 
its beginning are remarkable for their logical and theo- 
logies explanations; the subsequent works showed 
more philological erudition; and the final ones began 
to offer material for textual criticism. The first of 
these groups of writings coincides with the so-called 
golden age of scholastic theology which prevailed 
about the thirteenth century. Its principal represen- 
tatives are so well known that we need only mention 
their names. Peter Ijombard rightly hcacls the list 
(d. 1164), for he appears to be the first wdio fully intro- 
duced into his exegetical work the scholastic divisions, 
distinctions, definitions, and method of argumenta- 
tion. Next follow Card. 8tei)hcn Langton (d. 1228), 
author of the chapter-divisions as they exist to-day in 
our Bibles; Card. Hugh of 8aint-Cher (d. 1260), au- 
thor of the so-called “Dominican Correctory and of 
the first Biblical concordance; Blessed Albertus Mag- 
nus (d. 1280); St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274); St. 
Bona venture (d. 1274) ; Raimondo Martini (d. 12t)0), 
who wrote the polemical work known as “ Pugio Fidei” 
against the Moors and Jews; a number of other names 
might be added, but they are of less importance. — In 
1311 Pope Clement V ordained, in the Council of Vi- 
enne, that chairs of the Oriental languages were to be 
erected in the principal universities, so that the Jews 
and Mohammedans mipht be refuted from their owm 
sources. The philological results of this enactment 
m^ be seen in the celebrated “Postilla^’ of Nicholas 
of Lyra (d. 1340), a work which received notable addi- 
tions by Paul of Burgos (d. 1435). Alphonsus Tosta- 
tus, called also Abulensis (d. 1455), and Denys the 
Carthusian (d. 1471), returned to the more scholastic 
method of interpretation; Laureutius Valla (d. 1457) 
applied the results of his Greek studies to the explana- 
tion of the New Testament, though he is unduly op- 
posed to the Latin Vulgate.— Not to insist on the less 
illustrious exegetes of this period, we may pass on to 
those who applied to Scripture not merely their philo- 
lo|;ical erudition, but also their acumen for textual 
criticism in its incipient state. Aug. Justiniani edited 
an Octapla of the Psalter (Genoa, 1516); Card. Xim- 
enez finished his Complutensian Polyglot (1517); 
Erasmus published the mrst edition of liis Greek New 


Testament (1517); Card. Cajetan (d. 1535) attempted 
an explanation of the Scriptures according to the origi- 
nal texts; Santes Pagninus (d. l541) translated the 
Old and the New Testament anew from their original 
texts; a number of other scholars worked in the same 
field, publishing either new translations, or scholia, or 
again commentaries in which new light was shed on 
one or more books of the Sacred Scriptures. 

(iii) Third Period of Exegesis. — A few decades be- 
fore the Council of Trent, Protestantism began to 
make its inroads into various parts of the Church, and 
its results were felt not merely in the field of dogmatic 
theology, but also in Biblical literature. We shall, 
therefore, have to distinguish after this between Catho- 
lic and Protestant exegetes. 

(a) Catholic Exegetes. — Catholic exegesis subse- 
quent to the Council of Trent may be divided into 
three stages, the first may be regarded as the terminus 
of the Scholastic period; the second forms the transi- 
tion from the old to the new exegesis; and the third 
comprises the exegetical work of recent times. The 
first stage liegins about the time of the Council of 
Trent, and ends about 1660; the second reaches to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; and the third 
deals wdUi our own times. 

(a) The Golden Age of Catholic Exegesis, 1546- 
1660. — We have spoken above of the golden age of 
Christian exegesis, as distinct from the exepesis of the 
Jews; the following period is by some wTiters called 
the golden age of Catholic exegesis, as distinct from 
the Biblical work done by Protestants. During this 
period more than 350 C'atholic WTiters were engaged in 
Biblical study; w'e can only classify the work done, 
and indicate some of the principal writers engaged in 
it. The revised Clementine edition of the Vulgate ap- 
peared in 1592; the Antwerp Polyglot, in the years 
1569-1572; the Paris Polyglot, in the years 1629- 
1645. — ^The introductory (juestions were treated by 
Sixtus Senensis (d. 1569), Christ. Adrichomius (a. 
1585), Flaminius Nohilius (d. 1590), Ben. Arias Mon- 
tanus (d. 1598), Petrus Morinus (d. 1608), Lucas Bni- 
gensis (d. 1619), de Tena (d. 1022), Joannes Morinus 
(d. 1659), and Franc. Quaresmius (d. 1660). — All or 
most of the books of Scripture were interpret etl by Sa 
(d. 1596), Mariana (d. 1624), Tirinus (d. 1636), a La- 
pide (d. 1637), Gordon (d. 1641), Menochius (d. 1655), 
de la Haye (1661). — Select bookii of both the Old anti 
the New Testament were commented upon by Jari- 
senius Gaiidavensis (d. 1575), Maldonatus (d. 1583), 
Ribera (d. 1591), Serarius (d. lOOi)), anti Lorinus 
(d. 1634). — (Vrtain books of the Old Testament w^re 
explained by Andreas Masius (d. 1573), Forerius (d. 
1581), Pradus (d. 1595), Villalpandus (cl. 1608), Gene- 
brartlus (d. 1597), Agellius (d. 1608), Pererius (d. 
1610), Card. Bellarmine (d. 1621), Sanctius (d. 1628), 
Malvenda (d. 1628), de Pineda (d. 1637), Bonfrerius 
(d. 1642), dc Muis (d. 1644), Ghislerius (d. 1646), de 
Salazar (d. 1646), and Corderius (d. 1655). — Finally, 
all or part of the books of the New' Testament found 
interpreters in Salmeron (d. 1585), Card. Toletus (d. 
1596), Estius (d. 1613), de Alcasar (d. 1613), and Ben. 
Justiniani (d. 1622). It must be noted here that sev- 
eral of the foregoing writers admit a multiple literal 
sense; hence they represent various explanations of 
the same w'ords as equally true. 

(i?) The Transition Period, 1660-1800. — During 
this period, historical studies were more cultivated 
than scholastic. It is here that w'e meet with the 
father of the historical and critical introduction, 
Richard Simon (d. 1712). Frassen (d. 1711) adopts 
more of the scholastic method, but there is a return to 
the historical in the case of Bern. Lamy (d. 1715), 
Daniel Huet (d. 1721), and Nat. Alexander (d. 1722). 
The bibliography of exegesis was treated by Barto- 
locci (d. 1687), Imbomitus (d. 1694), Dupin (d. 1719), 
Lclong (d. 1721), and Desmolets (d. 1760). Old doc- 
uments belonging to Scriptural studies were edited by 
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B. de Montfaucon (d. 1741), P. Sabatier (d. 1742), 
and Jos. Blanchinus (d. 1764), while Calmet (d. 1757) 
and Bossuet (d, 1704) are noted for their exegetical 
work. Bukentop (d. 1710) has recourse to the origi- 
nal texts in order to explain doubtful or obscure reacl- 
ings in the Vulgate. If one compares this period with 
the preceding, one is struck with its poverty in great 
Biblical scholars; but textual criticism is fairly well 
represented by Houbigant (d. 1784) and de 'Rossi 
(d. 1831). 

( 7 ) Recent Times. — The perturbed state of the 
Church at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
interfered with the peaceful pursuance of any kind of 
ecclesiastical study. After peace had returned, the 
study of Sacred Scripture flourished more lustily than 
ever. In three respects, the modern commentary 
surpasses that of any past age: First, the interpreter 
attends in our times not merely to the immediate con- 
text of a phrase or a verse, but to the whole literary 
form of the book, and to the purposci for which it was 
written; secondly, he is assisted by a most abundant 
wealth of historical information practically unknown 
in former days; thirdly, the philology of the sacred 
tongues has l^n highly cultivated during the last 
century, and its rich results are laid under contribu- 
tion by the modern commentator. It would lead us 
too far here were we to rehearse the history of all the 
recent excavations and discoveries, the contents of the 
various tablets, papyri, and ostraka, the results of lit- 
erary criticism, arcnaeolo^, and history of religion; it 
must suffice to say that the modern commentator can 
leave none of these various sources of information un- 
noticed in so far as they bear on his special subject of 
investigation. It would be invidious to mention only 
some names of modern scholars, exchiding others; 
still, they cannot all Ik? enumerated. We may draw 
attention, however, to the French series of commen- 
taries entitled La Sainte Bible avec Commentaires'*; 
the Latin “Cursus** published by Fathers Comely, 
Knabenbauer, and von Ilummelauer; the “Revue 
bibliciue^’ published by the Dominican Fathers; the 
“ Biblische Zeitschrift the “ BibliscbeStudien and 
the “ Dictionnaire de la Bible While the two series 
of commentaries offer the main points of information 
on each particular book of the Bible, as far as it could 
be ascertained at the time of their respective pub- 
lication, the periodicals keep the reader informed 
concerning any new investigation or result worth 
knowing. 

(b) Protestant Exegetes. — It will be found conven- 
ient to divide Protestant exegesis into three periods. 
The first embraces the age of the so-called Reformers, 
1517-1600; the second reaches down to the beginning 
of rationalism, 1600-1750; the third embraces the 
Bubseniient time. 

(a) Early Reformers.— The early Reformers did not 
introduce any new principles of interpretation. They 
may speak, at times, as if they admitted only the lit- 
eral sense, but Mclanchthon and Flacius lllyricus in- 
sist also on the importance of the allegorical. Their 
teaching concerning the multiplicity of the literal 
sense finds practical expression in their interpretation. 
The principle of free inquiry is claimed by the Re- 
formers themselves, but neither theoretically nor 
practically granted to their followers. Both Luther’s 
(d. 1546) and (^alvin’s (d. 1564) principles rest in the 
end on subjective considerations. 

(/ 3 ) From the Reformers to the Rationalists. — In 
order to secure some unity of interpretation, the first 
followers of the Reformers introduceti the “ analogy of 
faith" as the supreme hermeneutic rule. But since 
they claimed that Scripture was their rule of faith, 
they experienced difficulty in properly applying their 
canon of hermeneutics. Finally, they were forced to 
regard the contents of their symbols as first principles 
which nce<led no proof. But the \\Titer 8 of this period 
produced some noteworthy treatise.s on Biblical an- 
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tiquities. Thus Lightfoot (d. 1675) and Schbttgen 
(d. 1751) illustrated New Testament questions from 
rabbinic sources; Reland (d. 1718) wrote on sacred 
geography; Bochart (d. 1667), on natural history; 
the two Buxtorfs, father (d. 1629) and son (d. 1664), 
Goodwin (d. 1665), and Spencer (d. 1695) investigated 
certain civil an<l religious ([ucstions of the Jews. 
Among those who explained the sacred text, the fol- 
lowing are worthy of mention: Drnsius (d. 1616), de 
Dieu (d. 1642), Grotius (d. 1645), Vitringa (d. 1722), 
Cocceius (Koch, d. 1669), and Clericus (d. 1736). 
Brian Walton (d. 1658) is celebratt^d for the edition of 
the London Polyglot, which easily surpasses all pre- 
vious works of the same kind. The “Critici sacri” 
(London, 1660; Frankfort, 1696; Amsterdam, 169S), 
collected by John and Richard Pearsons, and the 
“Synopsis criticorum" (London, 1669; Frankfort, 
1709), edited by Matt. Pol us, may l)e regarded as 
fairly good summaries of the exegetical work of the 
seventeenth century. 

( 7 ) After the Rise of Rationalism. — The Arminians, 
Socinians, the English Deists, and the French Ency- 
clopedists refused to be bound by the “analogy of 
faith" as their supreme hermeneutic rule. They fol- 
lowed the principle of private judgment to its last 
consequences. The first to adhere to the principle of 
Biblical rationalism was Semler (d. 1791), w^ho denied 
the Divine character of the Old Testament, and ex- 
plained away the New by his “ system of accommo- 
dation", according to which (^hrLst and the Apostles 
only conformed to the views of the Jews. To discover 
the true teaching of Christ, we must first eliminate 
the Jewish doctrines, which may be learned from the 
books of Josephus, Philo, and other Jewish writers. 
— Kant (d. 1804) destroyed the small remnant of super- 
natural revelation by his system of “ authentic inter- 
pretation"; we must not seek to find what the Bibli- 
cal WTiters said, but w^hat they should have said in 
order to remain wdthin the range of the natural Kan- 
tian religion. — But this did violence to the historical 
character of the Biblical records; II. E. G. Paulus (d. 
1851) apparently does justice to the historicity of the 
Bible, but removes from it all miracles by means of his 
“ notiologico-philological " or “ psychological " system 
of interpretation, lie distinguishes between the fact 
or the occurrence to which the witnesses testify, and 
the judgment of the fact or the particular view which 
the witnesses took of the occurrence. In the New 
Testament, e. g., we have a record of the view's of the 
Disciples concerning the events in Christ’s life. — ^This 
explanation left too much of Christ’s history and doc- 
trine intact. Hence David F. Strauss (d. 1875) ap- 
plied to the New Testament the system of Biblical 
mythicism, which Semler, Eichhorn, Vater, and de 
Wette had employed in their explanation of part of 
the Old Testament; about thirty years after its first 
appearance, Strauss’s system was popularizetl by 
E. Renan. A great many Protestant commentators 
now began to grant the existence of myths in the 
Sacred Scriptures, though they might adhere to the 
general outlines of the Jewish and the Gospel history. 
The principles which are at least implicitly maintain^! 
by the mythicisis, are the following: First, miracles 
and prophecies are impossible; secondly, our religious 
sources are not really historical; thirdly, the history 
and religion of all nations begin with myths, the Chri.^ 
tian religion not excluded; fourthly,' the Messianic 
idea of the New Testament was adopted from the Old, 
and all the traditional traits of the Messias were attri- 
buted to Jesus of Nazareth by a really m>'th-forming 
process. — But as it was hard to explain the growth of 
this whole Christian mythology wdthin the narrow 
space of forty or fifty years, Ferd. Christ. Baur (d. 
1860) reconstructed the origin of the Christian Church, 
making it a compromise l^etween judaizing and uni- 
versalistic Christians, or l>etw'ecn the Petrine and the 
Pauline parties. Only Rom., 1 and II ("or.. Gal. are 
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authentic; the other books of the New Testament were 
written during or after the amalgamation of the two 
parties, which occurred in the second century. The 
adherents of this opinion form the New Tubingen or 
the Critical School. — It is true that Baur’s theory of 
the late origin of the New Testament has been aban- 
doned by the great majority of Protestant commenta- 
tors who have ranked themselves among the followers 
of Hamack* but the opinion that the Sacred Books 
of the New Testament lack historicity in its true sense, 
is more common than ever. 

In the light of this fact, we have to distinguish be- 
tween the various classes of exegetical works in order 
to give a true estimate of the value possessed by the 
numberless recent Protestant contributions to Biblical 
literature: their philological and historical studies 
are, as a general rule, of great assistance to the com- 
mentator; the same must be said of their work done in 
textual criticism; but their conimentaries are not 
sound enough to elicit commendation. Home of them 
adhere promssedly to the principles of the most atl- 
vanced criticism ; others belong to the ranks of the con- 
servatives; others a^in are more concerned with 
grammatical and philological than theological ques- 
tions; others, finally, try to do the impossible by com- 
bining the conservative with the advanced critical 
principles. 

When we are asked what attitude the Catholic 
reader ought to maintain with regard to these numer- 
ous Protestant commentaries, we answer in the words 
of Leo XIII, found in the Encyclical “ Providentissi- 
mus Deus'': Though the studies of non-Catholics, 
used with prudence, may sometimes he of use to the 
Catholic student, he should, nevertheless, bear well in 
mind — as the Fathers also teach in numerous pas- 
sages — that the sense of Holy Scripture can nowliere 
be found incorrupt outside of the Church, and cannot 
be expected to be found in writers who, being without 
the true faith, only gnaw the bark of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture, and never attain its pith.” 

Manqbnot in Via., Diet, de la Bible, s. v Hermeneutique, 
ScHANZ in Kirchenlex., s v. ExMeee; Zapletal, Hermeneutica 
(Freiburg, 1897); Duller, ComppwtiiMm /icrm bibl (Pader- 
born, 1898) ; Chauvin, Lemons d' introduction gentrale, theologique, 
historique et critique aux dimnee Ecnluree (Pans, 1898); Sene- 
pin, De divinte Mcnpturis earumque interpretatiane brevv* tnUi- 
tutio (Lyons and Pans, 1898); Les\r, Compendium hermeneu- 
ticum (Laybach, 1891); Cornely, Introductio in Librm Sarros 
(Paris, 1885 and 1894), I. Nearly every work on hemncncuties 
will give a more or less complete list of recent literature As to 
the Latin Fathers and writers, the reader may consult Mionr, 
P. L,, CCXIX, 79-84. See also* Oiugen, De pnmnptw, IV, viii- 
xxvii; Tertullian, De prcescru^tionibus, Tioiioniuh, Liber 
de septem regulis; Attoustine, De doctnnd chrut,, Jitnilius, 
De partibue divince legie; Vincent of JifiRiNs, Commonito- 
rtum; Eucherius, Liber formularum spintualis intelligent ue; 
CAsaiouoRUB, De inatitiUione divinarum literarum; Kiiin, Theo- 
dor von MopHvestui und Juntlius Afneanus (Freiburg, 1880). 
For the Middle Ages consult* Khadanuh Maurur, De clerico- 
rum institutione. III, viii-xv; Hugh of St, Victor, Erudit. 
dideuicaL, Lib. V; and somewhat later, Jean Gerson, Proposv- 
tionea de senau literah Script ura* aacree in Opera (Paris, 1606), I, 
p. 515. After the rise of the Reformation* Pagnino, laagoqen 
aeu introductumia ad aacraa ampturaa liber unua (Lvons, i528, 
1536); SiXTUB Senenbis, Bmiothera aancta (Venice, 1566): 
pie reatier will find a number of works belonging to this pericKi 
in Mignb, Scriptur. Sarr Curaua Completua. Among Protest- 
ant works we may notice* Briggh, General Introduction to the 
Study of Holy Senpturea {New York, 1899); Faikbairn, Her- 
meneutical Manual (Edinburgh, 18.58); Terry, Biblical Her- 
meneutica (New York, 1883); Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutica 
(^inburgh, 1844). 

A. J. Maas. 

Exemption is the whole or partial release of an ec- 
clesiastical person, corporation, or institution from 
the authority of the ecclesiastical superior next higher 
in rank, and the placing of the person or body thus re- 
leased under the control of the authority next above 
the former superior, or under a still higher one, or 
under the highest authority of all, the pope. Origi- 
nally, according to canon law, all the subjects of a dio- 
cese, and all diocesan institutions, were under the au- 
thority of the bishop. On account of the oppressive 
manner in which bishops at times treated the monas- 


teries, these were soon taken under the protection of 
synods, princes, and popes. The papal protection 
often developed later into exemption from episcopal 
authority. The first privilege ot this kind was given 
by Pope Honorius I, in G28, to the old Irish monastery 
of Bobbin, in Upper Italy (Jaff4, Regesta Pont. Rom., 
no. 2017). Since the eleventh century, papal activity 
in the matter of reforms has been a frequent source 
or occasion of exemptions ; in this way the monks be- 
came more closely bound to the popes^ as against the 
bishops, many of whom were often inimical to the 
papal power. It thus came to pass that not only indi- 
vklual monasteries, but also entire onlers, obtained 
exemption from the authority of the local ordinary. 
Moreover, from the reign of Urban II, the broadly gen- 
eral “protection” of the Holy See {libertas Romano) ^ 
which many monasteries enjoyed, came to he regarded 
as exemption from the authority of the bishop. From 
the twelfth century, it may be said the exemption of 
orders and monasteries became the rule. Exemptions 
were also granted to cathedral chapters, collegiate 
chapters, parishes, communities, ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, and single individuals. Under thei^ circum- 
stances the diocesan administration of the bishops was 
frequently crippled (Trent, Sess. XXIV, De ref. c. xi); 
consequently the bishops complained of such exemp- 
tions, while, on the other hand, the parties exempted 
were wont to accuse the bishops of violating acquired 
privileges. The Council of Trent sought to correct the 
abuses of exemption by placing the exempt, in many 
regards, under tne ordinary jurisdiction of the bishops, 
or at least under the bishops as papal delegates. This 
provision of the council was never fully executed, ow- 
ing to the freejuent opposition of the monasteries. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, many monasteries were suppressed by the pro- 
cess known as secularization, in part accepted by the 
Holy Hee. In some countries more recent civil legisla- 
tion does not permit exemption. 

Exemption, as a rule, arises when the privilege is 
granted oy competent authority (exemptio dativn). It 
can also rest on immemorial use {exemptio prtxRcrip- 
iiva). Finally exemption can be original {exemptio 
nativo), when the respective church or monastery has 
always been free and dLstinct from the later diocesan 
organization. The claimant of exemption must prove 
the fact. 

Exemption ceases by the complete or partial with- 
drawal of the privilege by the giver, by customary ex- 
ercise of a contrary usage, or by extinction of the right- 
ful subject of the privilege. 

Another kind of exemption applies to bishops, w^hen 
released from the authority of the metropolitan, either 
at their own reipiest or as a gracious act on the part 
of the Apostolic See, under whose direct control they 
are then placed. However, to prevent injury to the 
Church, the bishops, thus made independent of their 
proper metropolitans, are obliged to attend the synods 
of the province for which they have opted. Bishops 
who had not connected themselves with any provincial 
synod were summoned, by Benedict XIII, to attend 
the Roman one of 1725. Exemption also frequently 
occurs in connexion with the system of military chap- 
laincies. In Austria, since 1720, the “ Feldblschof ” 
(army bishop), nominated by the emperor, is exempt. 
In Prussia, since 18()8, the “ Feldpro vost ” or army 
pnivost, is appointed by the pope alter nomination by 
the German emperor. In France military chaplains 
who serve permanent garrisons remote frtim a parish 
church were exempt. In Spain and elsewhere vicarii 
castremea generalee, i. e. army vicars-generul, are ap- 
pointed. 

As applied to monasteries and churches, exemption 
is known as passiva or activa. In the former case the 
jurisdiction of the monastic or ecclesiastical prelate is 
confined to the ecclesiastics and laity belonging to his 
monastery or church. On the other hand, prelates 
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having “active'' exemption may exercise a more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction. They are (1) those who have 
certain episcopal rights over a clearly defined territory 
otherwise belonging to the diocese, and are known, 
canonically, as prceLati nullius (i. e. diwceseos) cum ter- 
ritorio conjunct!) ] (2) those who have episcopal juris- 
diction over a definite territory entirely distinct from 
the diocese, and known as prcelati nullius cum territorio 
separata. The latter are prcelati nullius in the proper 
sense; such, e. g. are the abbots ()f Monte Cassino, in 
Italv, and of St. Moritz, and Einsiedcln, in Switzer- 
lancl. Prelates actively exempted have almost the 
same rights and privileges as a bishop. They may sit 
and vote in a general council, make laws within their 
proper territory, exercise canonical jurisdiction in 
matrimonial , disciplinary, and criminal matters They 
may also grant faculties to hear confessions, reserve to 
themselves the right of absolving from certain sins, in- 
flict ecclesiastical punishments and censures, grant 
faculties for preaching, make visitations within their 
jurisdiction, found an ecclesiastical seminary for 
priests, and appoint a vicar-general. Correspond- 
ingly, such a prelate must resale in his district, offer 
the Holy Sacrifice for the people, every Sunday and 
feast day, go at stated times to visit the Apostolic See 
{visitatio liminum Apostolorum)^ and attend the synod 
of the province, for which option has been declared, 
lie is not, however, obliged to attend the diocesan 
synod. As a rule, such prelates are not consecrated 
bishops. They must consequently apply to some 
bishop of their own choice for the confirmation of their 
subjects, and for the consecration of the holy oils ; for 
the ordination of their subjects, however, they must 
apply to the nearest bishop. When such predati nul- 
lius are also regular abbots they may confer on their 
subjects the ecclesiastical tonsure, and ordain to the 
lower orders, or to thLs effect grant dimissorial letters 
to the diocesan bishop. Without papal privilege, 
however, they cannot make use of the pontifical insig- 
nia (pontificalia), nor perfonn acts of consecration 
reserved to bishops. Nor can they, without papal 
privilege, convene a diocesan synod, appoint synodal 
examiners, or hold examinations for appointment to 
parishes. 

Although regulars are, in all matters of substantial 
importance, exempted fnim jurisdiction, there remain 
a number of matters in which they arc subject to epis- 
copal control. Regulars living outside of their monas- 
tery are subject to the bishop as papal delegate (Cone. 
Trid. 8ess. VI, De ref. ch. iii; Sess. XXV, De regul., ch. 
xiv). Besides the papal confirmation, the consent of 
the bishop is also necessary for the founding of a mon- 
astery (('one. Trid. Sess. XXV, De regul. ch. iii). The 
bishop has the right to bless an abbot confirmed by the 
pope (Cone. TriaSess. XXV, De regul. ch. vi). Mon- 
asteries of men are subject to episcopal visitation only 
in respect of parochial work {cura animarum) carried 
on by them outside of the monasteries (Cone. Trid. 
Sess. XXV, De regul., ch. xi). The bishop has the 
right to confer major orders on regulars, and to use the 
pontificalia in their churches. When the regulars have 
no sf^ecial privilege the diticc.san bishop consecrates 
their churches ; and they must obtain episcopal per- 
mission for processions outside the immediate vicinity 
of such churches. They must also ask the episcopal 
blessing before they can preach {coram episcopo) in 
churches of the order, while, in order to preach in any 
other than their own churches, canonical authorization 
(missio canonica) must be obtained from the bishop 
((.one. Trid. Sess. V, De ref. ch. ii). To hear the con- 
fessions of the laity, and to grant absolution in cases 
reserved to the bishop, regulars reouire episcopal ap- 
probation (Cone. Triu. Sess. XXIIl, De ref. ch. xv). 
The writings and books of regulars must be submitted, 
before publication, to the diocesan censor for the place 
of issue (Leo XIII, “Dfliciorum ac munerum", 25 Janu- 
ary, 1897, no 36). It is also obligatory, on members 


of orders, to observe the ordinances of the bishop re- 
specting the Church feast days, church services, and 
processions (Cone. Trid. Sess. XXV, De regul., ch. xii, 
and ch. xiii). 

The rights of the bishop in respect to exempt orders 
of women are still more extensive. The bishop, or his 
representative (commissarius), presides at the election 
of abbesses, prioresses, or superiors ((^)nc. Trid. Sess. 
XXy, De regul. ch. vii). The right to visit canonically 
religious houses of women belongs to the bishoj) ; he is 
charged in particular, with the entire superintendence 
of the observance of the clausura or cloister (Cbnc. 
Trid. Sess. XXV, Do regul. ch. v). The bishop jip- 
points the confessors, ordinary and extraordinary, for 
religious houses of women; in cases where such ap- 
pointment belongs to some one else the bishop must, 
at least, give his approbation (Cone. Trid. Sess. XXV, 
De regul. ch. x). It is the bishop who examines into, 
either personally, or by representative, the voluntary 
character of the entrance of candidates into orders for 
women, both when they put on the habit of the order, 
and when they make their profession (Cone. Trid. Sess. 
XXV, De regul. ch. xvii). It is the bishop, finally, 
who audits the management of the property of fema’le 
orders and religious houses. For exemption of eccle- 
siastics from secular jurisdiction see Immunity. 

Db Bock, De exempticme regularium conservanda (Brussels, 
1869); ScuAFLBR, Der Btschof imd die Regularen seiner Diozese 
(AuRsbufR, 1871); Blxjmkshtok, Der pnp^tliche Schnfz im Mit- 
telalter (Innsbruck, 1890); Weiss, Die kirchlwhen Exemtumen 
der Kloster von ihrer Entstehung bis zur gregonantsch-kluniacen- 
Slacken Znt (Basle, 1893); HrrpNER, Das Hechtsmalitul tier 
klosterhchen Exemtion in der abendl/indtschen Kirche (Mainz, 
1903); Lattrentius, InstHutiones Juris ecdeaiasttci (Freiburg 
im Br., 1908). 2n(l ed , 180 sqq , 619 sqq. 

Johannes Baptist SagmAller. 

Exequatur (synonymous with Reoittm Placet), 
as the Jansenist Van Espen defines it, is a faculty 
which civil rulers impart to a Bull, papal Brief, or 
other ecclesiastical enactment in order to give it 
binding force in their respective territories. Thi.s 
faculty is conceded after ecclesiastical laws have been 
examined and found not derogatory to any right of 
the civil power and, therefore, suitable for promul- 
gation. Modern statesmen draw a distinction between 
the Exequatur and the Regiuin Placet. The hitter, 
according to them, is given to episcopal acts or acts of 
any other ecclesia.stical superior l^longing to the 
nation for which they are approved; whfle the former 
is conceded to enactments of a foreign power, that is, 
to papal Constitutions; the pope, as head of the whole 
Church, being formally considered as an authority not 
belonging to any particular country. In both cases, 
however, state authorities have the power of exam- 
ining church laws and giving pennission for their pro- 
mulgation, by which permission ecclesiastical decrees 
acquire legal value and binding force. 

As to the origin of this supposed right of the State 
over the Church, it is now beyond doubt, contrary to 
the assertions of Gallicans and Jansenists, that no 
trace of it can be found in the early centuries of the 
Church, or even as late as the fourteenth century. It 
is true that during all that period of time General 
Councils, like those of Nicaia and Ephesus, retpiisi- 
tioned the sanction of State authorities for ecclesias- 
tical laws; it was not, however, juridical, but only 
physical, force that was then invoked for ecclesiastical 
decrees, in order to enforce their execution by the 
secular arm. Moreover, had such a power in the State 
been at that time known, rulers of nations who were 
sometimes anxious to prevent the promulgation and 
execution of papal Constitutions in their domains 
would have readily appealed to it, instead of resorting 
to more difficult and troublesome means, in order to 
impede in every possible way papal letters from ever 
being introducea into their dominions, e. g. in the 
conflicts of Philip the Fair of France with Boniface 
VIII, and of Henry II of England with Alexander 
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III. The RegiuQa Placet really dates from the great 
Western Schism, which lasted from the pontificate of 
tJrban VI to the Council of Constance and the election 
of Martin V (1378-1417). In order to guard against 
spurious papsd letters issued by antipopes during the 
schism, urban VI granted to some ecclesiastical su- 
periors the faculty of examining papal (Constitutions 
and ascertaining their authenticity before promulga- 
tion and execution.* Civil authorities felt bound to 
adopt the same precautionary measure, though they 
did not attribute such a power to themselves as a right 
attached to their office; apparently its use was discon- 
tinued when, after the schism, Martin V condemned 
the Regium Placet in his Constitution ^^Quod anti- 
dota’* (1418). In the fifteenth century, however, it 
was revived in Portugal by King John 11 and claimed 
by him as a right inherent in tlie crown. In the six- 
teenth century the Viceroy of Naples, the Duke of 
Alcald, made it obligatory by law, aiul in the seven- 
teenth century it was introduced into France in order 
to preserve the so-called Galilean Liberties, and after- 
wards into Spain, Belgium, Sicily, Naples, and other 
countries. 

In theory this supposed right of the State was first 
propounded and defended as a true doctrine by Lu- 
ther, Pasquier (Juesnel, and other heretics who denied 
the supreme jurisdiction of the pope; later on it was 
advocated by Galileans and Jansenists, e. g. Van 
Espen, Febronius, De Marca, and Stockmans, who 
attributed this power to the State as a necessary 
means of self-defence against possil)le attempts of the 
Church to injure the rights of civil society. More 
recently it has been defended with particular vigour 
by Italian jurists and statesmen, e. g. Cavallari, Man- 
cini, Piola, apropos particularly of the ** Law of Guar- 
antees” passed in 1871 by the Italian Government in 
favour of the Holy See. However, not only is it his- 
torically erroneous, as shown above, that such a right 
has been exercised from time immemorial, but it is 
also juridically false that such power naturally be- 
longs to the State, particularly as a necessary means 
of self-defence. The injustice of that claim and the 
conseejuent usurpation of authority by the State 
appear manifest in the light of (’atholic faith. If the 
binding force of church laws dcjicnded on the ap- 

E roval and consent of the State, it would no longer 
e true that the Church received legislative power 
directly from her Divine Founder, and that whatever 
is bound or loosed by the Church on earth, will be 
bound or loosed in heaven (Matt., xvi, 19). Again the 
Church would, in that case, immediately cease to be 
a supreme, self-sufficient, and perfect society, and 
would be deprived of her characteristics of unity, 
sanctity, catholicity, and apostolicity. Moreover, the 
use of the Exequatur to prevent nossible usurpation 
of rights is contrary not only to Divine law but also 
to natural social law and is, therefore, an abuse of 
ower, even if exercised by a State not professing the 
atholic religion. A possible conflict of rights of two 
societies and the fear of a consequent injury to their 
respective jurisdiction do not entitle one of them to 
impede the free exercise of its ordinary jurisdiction by 
the oriier. Differences, if they arise, may be settled 
by private mutual understanding or arbitration. It 
is needless to say that the fear of any usurpation or 
conflict on the part of the Church is unfounded, as 
appears from her doctrine and history. 

The Church, as a matter of fact, never claimed the 
power of revising and approving civil laws before pro- 
mulgation, although, indeed, past experience would 
justify her in fearing on the part of the State usurpa- 
tion of her powers. She contents herself with con- 
denaning civil laws , after promulgation, if they are 
injurious to Catholic interests. We need not wonder, 
then, that the Church has always condemnecl the 
doctrine and use of the Regium Placet. Boniface TX 
first condemned it in his Constitution ^'Intenta Sal- 


utis” and after him a great number of pontiffs, down 
to Pius IX in Propositions 28 and 29 of the Syllabus 
“Quanta Cura” and in the Allocution “ LuctuosisExag- 
itati ” (12 March. 1877), also the Vatican Council in the 
Constitution **De Ecclesiil Christi”. To avert ani- 
mosities and persecution, the Church has made minor 
concessions in favour of the State as to the exercise of 
the Regium Placet. In some other instances she has 
tolerated its acknowledgment by ecclesiastics, particu- 
larly to enable them to take possession of benefices 
and other temporalities. At present the Exe<|uatur, or 
Regium Placet, is seldom, if ever, used, at least 'in its 
fullness, by modern civil rulers. In the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies it was abolished by the Concordat of 
1818, and in Austria by that of 1855. It must likewise 
be regarded as abolished in Spain, France, Portugal, 
and Hungary. According to Aichner, it exists still, but 
in a mitigated form, in Saxony, Bavaria, and some 
parts of Switzerland. In Italy the strict Ex^uatur, 
i. e. previous to promulgation of papal Constitutions, 
is not in use, but it is retained in a mild form for the 
possession of ecclesiastical benefices. According to the 
“Law of Guarantees” (13 July, 1871), ecclesiastics 
who have been provided with benefices must present 
the Bull of their appointment to the State authorities ; 
after approval the latter concede the Exequatur and 
put the incumbents of benefices in possession of the 
temporalities hitherto controlled by the government. 
In this form the Exequatur is at present tolerated 
by the Church, though it is not devoid of inconven- 
iences, as Leo XIII complained in a letter written to 
his Secretary of State Cardinal Nina (27 August, 1878). 

Van Espf.v, De promnlqahone lequm reel (Ixjuvairi. 1729); 
Bouix. Dr pnncipiui jurui (l*ans, 17SS); Za(’(’\«ia, Comnndi 
chi vuo obbrdhsen chi deve (Faenza, I7SS); C\va(}Nih, Jur Publ 
Errf In.9tit (Rome, 1906); Hahba, // Dinfto Pidd Eccl (Naples, 
1900); Tarqttim, Dinsert dc Heqin Placet (Rome, 1S62); De 
Dowinicis, ll licgio Exequatur (Naples, 1869). 

S. Luzio. 

Exercises, SniiiTr.vL. See Spiritual Exercises 
ofS^tnt Ignatius. 

Exeter (Exonia, I.sca Damnoniorum, Caeu Wise, 
Exance aster), Ancient Diocese op (Exoniensi.s), 
in England, chosen by Jjeofric, Bishop of Crediton, as 
his cathedral city in 1050. Originally Devonshire 
formed part of tlie Diocese of Wessex. About 703 
Devonshire and (brnw^all became the separate Bish- 
opric of Sherborne and in 900 this was divided into 
twm, the Devonshire bishop having his cathedral at 
Crediton. The two dioceses w'ere again united when 
Ijcofric became first Bishop of Exeter. I’he present 
cathedral was begun by Bishop William de Warel- 
hurst in 1112; the abbey church of St. Mary and St. 
Peter, founded by Athelstan in 932 and rebuilt in 
1019, serving till then as the cathedral church. The 
transept towers built by Warelhurst still remain, be- 
ing the only part of the Norman cathedral existing. 
This Norman building was completed by Bishop Mar- 
shall at the close of the twelfth century. The cathe- 
dral as it now stands is in the decorated style, l)eing 
begun by Bishop Quivil (1280-1291), continued by 
Bytton and Sta^ldon, and completed by the great 
Bishop Grand i.s8on during his long pontificate of 
forty-two years, who left it much as it now stands. 
In many resiiects it resembles the French cathedrals 
rather than those of England. The special features of 
the cathedral are the transeptal towers and the choir. 
The latter contains much early stained-glass and a 
magnificent episcopal throne, and is separated from 
the nave by a choir-screen of singular beauty (1324). 
The absence of a central tower and a general lack of 
elevation prevent the building from ranking among 
the greatest English cathedrids, though the stately 
we.st front is alone sufficient to render it remarkable. 

The bishops of Exeter always enjoyed considerable 
independence and the see was one of the largest and 
richest in England. “The Bishop of Exeter,” writes 
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Professor Freeman, “ like the Archbishop of York was 
the spiritual head of a separate people. ” The remote- 
ness of the see from Ix)ndon prevented it from being 
bestowed on statesmen or courtiers, so that the roll of 
bishops is more distinguished for scholars and admin- 
istrators than for men who played a large part in 
national affairs. This was fortunate for the diocese 
and gave it a long line of excellent bishops, one of 
whom, Pklmund Lacy, died with a reputation for 
sanctity and the worlang of miracles (14.>5). The 
result of this was seen in the fidelity with which Dev- 
onshire and (brnwall adhered to the (/atholic Faith at 
the time of the Reformation. The following are the 
bishops with the dates of their accession: — 

Leofnc, 1046 James Berkeley, 1326 

Osberii, 1072 John Grandisson, 1327 

William Warelwast, 1107 Thomas Brantyngham, 
Robert Chichester, 1138 1370 

Robert Warelwast, 1155 Edmund Stafford, 1395 
Bartholomew Iscanus, John Kctterick, 1419 

1161 Edmund Lacy, 1420 

John the Chaunter, 1186 George Neville, 1458 

Vacancy, 1191 John Bothe, 1465. 

Henry Marshall, 1194 Peter Courtenay, 1478 

Vacancy, 1206 Richard Fox, 1487 

Simon de Apulia, 1214. Oliver King, 1492 

William Bruere, 1224 Richard Redman, 1496 

Richard Blondy, 1245 John Arundell, 1^2 

Walter Bronescombe, Hugh Oldham, 1504 

1257 John Vescy, 1519 

Peter Quivil, 1280 Vacancy, 1551 

Thomas de Bytton, 1292 James Turberville, 1555- 
Walter de Stapeldon, 1308 1 559 

The diocese, originally veiy wealthy, was plundered 
during the reign of Heniy VIII, when Bishop Vesey 
was forced to surrender fourteen out of twenty-two 
manors, and the value of the bishopric was reduced to 
a third. Vesey, though a Catholic at heart, held the 
see until 1551, when he was made to resign, and the 
Reformer, Miles (^overdale, was intruded into the see, 
where he made himself most unpopular. On the acces- 
sion of Mary, in 1553, Vesey was restored. He died in 
1554 and was succeeded by James Turberville, l)eloved 
by Catholics and Protestants alike. He was deprived 
of the see by Elizabeth in 1559 and diet! in prison, 
probably in or about 1570, the last Catholic Bishop of 
Exeter. The diocese contained four archdeaconries, 
C-ornwall, Barnstaple, Exeter, and Tot ton, and six hun- 
dred and four parishes. There were Benedictine, Au- 
ustinian, Franciscan, Dominican, and Norbertine 
ouses, and four Cistercian abbeys. The cathedral 
was dedicated to St. Peter, and the arms of the see 
were: Gules, a sword in pale blade and hilt proper, 
two keys in saltire or. 

Lyttleton, l^ome remarks on the original foundation of Exeter 
Cathedral (17M); Enolepieli>, Observations on Bishop Lyttle- 
ton*s account of Exeter Cathedral (London, 1796): Anon, The- 
saurus Ecclesiasticus Provinnalis (Exeter, 1782^ Britton, 
Historyand Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Exeter (I.on- 
don, 1836); Brewer, Hist, and Anliq. of the Caih. Ch. of Exeter 
(London, s. d.); Boaois, Exeter Cathedral (Exeter, 8. d.); 
Hewett, History of the Cathedral Church of Exeter (Exeter, 
1848); OuVER, Lives of the bishops of Exeter and history of 
the (Cathedral (Exeter, 1861), also Monasticon Dioecesis Exon- 
iensist records illustrating the ancient conventual founda- 
tions (Exeter, 1846); Carter, *Somc account of the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter (Ijondon, 1879); Shelly, Historj/ of the Chap- 
ter of Exeter (Plymouth, 1881); Hingebton-Randolph, Episco- 
pal Registers: Diocese of Exeter, 1S67-1U19, 6 vols. (London. 
1889-1896); Reynolds, Use of Exeter Cathedral according to 
John de Orandiaaon (London, 1891); Freeman, Architectural 
History of Exeter Cathedral (Exeter, s. d ); Reynolds, ShoH 
History of the Ancient Diocese of Exeter, with calendar of Episco- 
pal registers and of MSS. belonging to d^n and chapter; 
(Exeter. 1895); Edwards, Exeter Cat^dral (London. 1897); 
Addlesuaw, Exeter: the Cathedral and See (Londem, 1898). 

Edwin Burton. 

Existence. See Essence and Existence. 

Exodus, the second Book of the Pentateuch, second 
also of the whole Old Testament Canon (see Penta- 
teuch). 


Exomologesis. Sec Penance. 

Exorcism is (1) the act of driving out, or warding off, 
demons, or evil spirits, from persons, places, or things, 
which arc, or are believed to be, possessed or infested 
by them, or are liable to become victims or instru- 
ments of their malice; (2) the means employed f<ir this 
purpose, especially the solemn and authoritative ad- 
luration of the demon, in the name of God, or of any 
higher power to which he is subject. The w ord, which 
is not itself biblical, is derived from i^opKl^u, wliich 
is used in the Septuagint (Gen. xxiv, 3 = cause to swear; 
III (T) Kings xxii, 10 = adjure) and in Matt.xxvi, 63, 
by the high priest to Christ, ‘^I adjure thee by the 
living God . . . The non-intensive and 

the noun i^opKiarfis (exorcist) occur in Acts xix, 13, 
where the latter (in the plural) is applied to certain 
strolling Jews who professed to be able to cast out 
demons. Expulsion by adjuration is, therefore, the 
primary meaning of exorcism, and when, as in Chris- 
tian usage, this adjuration is in the name of God or of 
Christ, exorcism is a strictly religious act or rite. 
But in ethnic religions, and even among the Jews from 
the time when there is evidence of its being in vogue, 
exorcism as an act of religion is largely replaced by the 
use of mere magical and superstitious means, to which 
non-Catholic writers at the present day sometimes 
quite unfairly assimilate Christian exorcism. Super- 
stition ought not to be confounded with religion, how- 
ever mu^ their history may be interwoven, nor 
magic, however white it may be, with a legitimate 
religious rite. 

In Ethnic Reugions : The use of protective 
means a^inst the real, or supposed, molestations of 
evil spirits naturally follows from belief in their exis^ 
ence, and is, and has been always, a feature of ethnic 
religions, savage and civilized. In this connexion 
only two of the religions of antiquity, the Egyptian 
and the Babylonian, call for notice; but it is no easy 
task, even in the case of these two, to isolate what 
bears strictly on our subject, from the mass of mere 
magic in which it is embedded. The Egyptians as- 
cribed certain diseases and various other evils to 
demons, and believed in the efficiicy of magical charms 
and incantations for banishing or dispelling them. 
The dead more particularly neetled to be well fortified 
with magic in order to be able to accomplish in safety 
their perilous journey to the underworld (see Budge, 
Magic, London, 1899). But of exorcism, in 
the strict sense, there is hardly any trace in the Egyp- 
tian records. 

In the famous case where a demon was expelled 
from the daughter of the Prince of Bckhten, human 
ministry was unavailing, and the god Khonsu himself 
had to be sent the whole way from Thebes for the pur- 
pose. The demon gracefully retired when confronted 
with the god, and was allowed by the latter to be 
treated to a grand banquet before departing “ to his 
own place (op. cit. p. 206 sq.). Babylonian magic 
wi^ largely bound up with medicine, certain diseases 
being attributed to some kind of demoniacal posses- 
sion, and exorcism being considered the easiest, if not 
the only, way of curing them (Sayce, Hibliert Lect. 
1887, 310). For this purpose certain formulae of ad- 
juration were employ^, m which some god or god- 
dess, or some ^oup of deities, was invoked to conjure 
away the evil one and repair the mischief he had 
caused. The following example (from Sayce, op. cit., 
441 seq.) may be quoted: “The (possessing) demon 
which seizes a man, the demon (ekimmu) which seizes 
a man; The (seizing) demon which w’orks mischief, the 
evil demon. Conjure, O spirit of heaven; conjure, O 
spirit of earth.*^ For further examples see King, 
Babylonian Mamc and Sorcery (London, 1896). 

Among' the Jews: There is no instance in the Old 
Testament of demons being expelled by men. In 
Tobias, viii, 3, it is the angel who “took the devil 
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and bound him in the desert of upper Egyrpt’*; and 
the instruction previously given to young Tobias (VI, 
18, and 19), to roast the fish’s heart in the bridal cham- 
ber, would seem to have been merely part of the 
angel’s plan for concealing his own identity. But in 
extra-canonical Jewish literature there are incanta- 
tions for exorcising demons, examples of which may 
be seen in the Talmud (Schabbath, xiv, 3 ; Aboda Zara, 
xii, 2; Sanhedrin, x, 1). These were sometimes in- 
scri^d on the interior surface of earthen bowls, a col- 
lection of which (estimated to be from the seventh 
century a. d.) is preserved in the Royal Museum in 
Berlin; and inscriptions from the collection have been 
published, and translated, by Wohlstein in the ‘^Zeit- 
Bchrift fiir Assyriologie '* (Dec., 1893; April, 1894). 

The chief characteristic of these Jewish exorcisms is 
their naming of names believed to be efficacious, i. e. 
names of go^ angels, which are used either alone or in 
combination with El (=God); indeed reliance on mere 
names had long before become a superstition with the 
Jews, and it was considered most important that the 
appropriate names, which varied for different times 
and occasions, should be used. It was this supersti- 
tious belief, no doubt, that prompted the sons of 
Sceva, who had witnessed St. Paul’s successful exor- 
cisms in the name of Jesus, to try on their own account 
the formula, “I conjure you by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth”, with results disastrous to their credit 
(Acts, xix, 13). It was a popular Jewish belief, ac- 
cepted even by a learned cosmopolitan like Josephus, 
that Solomon had received the power of expelling 
demons, and that he had composed and transmitted 
certain formula; that were efficacious for that purpose. 
The Jewish historian records how a certain Eleazar, in 
the presence of the Emperor Vespasian and his 
officers, succeeded, by means of a magical ring applied 
to the nose of a possessed person, in drawing out the 
demon through the nostrils^ — the virtue of the ring 
being due to the fact that it enclosed a certain rare 
root indicated in the formulae of Solomon, and which 
it was exceedingly difficult to obtain (Ant. Jud. VIII, 
ii, 5; cf. Bell. Jud. VII, vi, 3). 

But superstition and magic apart, it is implied in 
Christ’s answers to the Pharisees, who accused Him of 
casting out demons by the power of Beelzebub, that 
some Jews in Ilis time successfully exorcised demons 
in God’s name: ‘‘and if I by Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do your children cast them out?” 
(Matt. , xii, 27) . It does not seem reasonable to under- 
stand this reply as mere irony, or as a mere argru^ 
mentum ad hominem implying no admission of the 
fact; all the more so, as elsewhere (Mark, ix, 37-38) 
we have an account of a person who was not a disciple 
casting out demons in Christ’s name, and whoso ac- 
tion CTirist refused to reprehend or forbid. 

Exorcism in the New Testament: Assuming the 
reality of demoniac possession, for which the authority 
of Christ is pledged (see Obsession, Possession), it is 
to be observed that Jesus appealed to His power over 
demons as one of the recognised signs of Messiahship 
(Matt., xii, 23, 28; Luke, xi, 20). He cast out demons, 
He declared, by the finger or spirit of God, not, as His 
adversaries alleged, by collusion with the prince of 
demons (Matt., xii, 24, 27; Mark, iii, 22; Luke, xi, 
15, 19) ; and that He exercised no mere delegated power, 
but a personal authority that was properly His own, is 
clear from the direct and imperative way in wliich He 
commands the demon to depart (Mark, ix, 24 ; cf . i, 
25 etc.) : ** He cast out the spirits with his word, and 
he healed all that were sick” (Matt., viii, 10). Some- 
times, as with the daughter of the Canaanean woman, 
the exorcism took place from a distance (Matt., xv, 
22 sqq. ; Mark, vii, 25) . Sometimes again the spirits ex- 
pelled were allowed to express their recognition of 
Jesus as “the Holy One of God” (Mark, i, 24) and to 
complain that He had come to torment them “ before 
the time”, i. e. the time of their final punishment 


(Matt. , viii, 29 sqq. ; Luke, viii, 28 sqg.) . If demoniac 
possession was generally accompanied by some dis- 
ease, yet the two were not confounded by Christ or 
the Evangelists. In Luke, xiii, 32, for example, the 
Master Himself expressly distinguishes between the 
expulsion of evil spirits and the curing of diseases. 

Christ also empowered the Apostles and Disciples to 
cast out demons in His name while He Himself was 
still on earth (Matt., x, 1 and 8; Mark, vi, 7 ; Luke, ix, 
1; x, 17), and to believers generally He promised the 
same power (Mark, xvi, 17). But the efficacy of this 
delegated power was conditional, as we see from the 
fact that the Apostles themselves were not always suc- 
cessful in their exorcisms: certain kinds of spirits, as 
Christ explained, could only be cast out by prayer and 
fasting (Matt., xvii, 15, 20; Mark, ix, 27, 28; Luke, 
ix, 40). In other words the success of exorcism by 
Christians, in Christ’s name, is subject to the same 
general conditions on which both the efficacy of 
prayer and the use of charismatic power depend. 
Yet conspicuous success was promised (Mark, xvi, 17). 
St. Paul (Acts, xvi, 18; xix, 12), and, no doubt, the 
other Apostles and Diwiples, made use regularly, as 
occasion arose, of their exorcising power, and the 
Church has continued to do so uninterruptedly to the 
present day. 

Ecclesiastical Exorcisms: Besides exorcism in 
the strictest sense, i. e. for driving out demons from the 

E ossessed, Catholic ritual, following early traditions, 
as retained various other exorcisms, and these also 
call for notice here. (1) Exorcism of Die possessed. 
We have it on the authority of all early writers who 
refer to the subject at all that in the first centuries not 
only the clergy, but lay Christians also were able by 
the power of C’hrist to deliver demoniacs or energu- 
mens, and their success w^as appealed to by the early 
Apologists as a strong argument for the Divinity of the 
Christian religion (Justin Martyr, Apol., 6; P. G.,VI, 
453; Dial., 30, 85; ibid., 537, 676 sq; Minutius Felix, 
Octav.,27, P. L., IJ 1 ; Origen, (^ontraCelsuin., 1, 25; VII, 
4,67; P. G.,XI, 705, 1425, 1516; Tertullian, Apol., 22, 
23; P. L., 1, 404 sq; etc.). As is clear from the testi- 
monies referred to, no magical or superstitious means 
w'ere employed, but in those early centuries, as in 
later times, a simple and authoritative adjuration ad- 
dressed to the demon in the name of God, and more 
especially in the name of Christ crucified, was the 
usual form of exorcism. 

But sometimes in addition to words some symbolic 
action w'as employed, such as breathing (insufflatio)^ 
or laying of hands on the subject, or making the sign 
of the cross. St. Justin speaks of demons flying from 
“the touch and breathing of Christians” (II ^ol., 6) 
as from a flame that bums them, adds St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Cat., xx, 3, P. G., X>^III, 1080). Origen 
mentions the laying on of liands, and St. Ambrose 
(Paidinus,Vit. Ambr.,n.28,43, P. L.,XIV, 36, 42), St. 
Ephraem Syrus (Greg. Nyss., De Vit. Ephr., P. G., 
XL VI, 848) and others li^ this ceremony in exor- 
cising. The sign of the cross, that briefest and sim- 
plest way of expressing one’s faith in the Crucified and 
invoking His Divine power, is extolled by many 
Fathers for its efficacy against all kinds of demoniac 
molestation (Lactantius, Inst., IV, 27, P. L., VI, 531 sq.; 
Athanasius, De Incam. Verbi., n. 47, P. G., XXV, 180; 
Basil, In Isai., XI, 249, P. G., XXX, 557; Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, Cat., XIII, 3 col. 773; Gregory Nazianzen, 
Carm. adv. iram v, 415 sq.; P. G.,^XVII, 842). 
The Fathers further recommend that the adjuration 
and accompanying prayers should be couched in the 
words of Holy Writ ((>yril of Jems., Procat., n. 9, col. 
350; Athanasius, Ad Marcell., n. 33, P. G., XXVII, 45). 
The present rite of exorcism as given in the Roman 
Ritual fully agrees with patristic teaching and is a 
proof of the continuity of Catholic tradition in this 
matter. 

(2) Baptismal exorcism. At an early age the prac- 
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tioe was introduced into the Church of exorcising cate- 
chumens as a preparation for the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. This did not imply that they were considered 
to be obsessed, like demoniacs, but merely that they 
were, in consequence of original sin (and of personal 
sins in cose of adults), subject more or less to the power 
of the devil, whose “works'* or “pomps" they were 
called upon to renounce, and from whose dofnimon the 
grace ot baptism was about to deliver them. Exor- 
cism in this connexion is a symbolical anticipation of 
one of the chief effects of the sacrament of regenera- 
tion; and since it was used in the case of children who 
had no personal sins, St. Augustine could appeal to it 
against the Belgians as implying clearly the doctrine 
of original sin (Ep. cxciv, n. 46, P. L., XXXIII, 890; 
C. JuL III, 8; P. L., XXXIV, 705, and elsewhere). 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Procat., 14, col. 355) gives a de- 
tailed description of baptismal exorcism, from which 
it appears that anointing with exorcised oil formed a 
part of this exorcism in the East. The only early 
Western witness which treats unction as part of the 
baptismal exorcism is that of the Arabic Canons of 
Hippdlytus (n. 19, 29). The ExsufflatiOy or out- 
breathing of the demon by the candidate, which was 
sometimes part of the ceremony, symbolized the re- 
nunciation of his works and pomps, while the Insuf- 
flatioj or in-breathing of the Holy Gliost, by ministers 
and assistants, symbolised the infusion of sanctifying 
grace by the sacrament. Most of these ancient cere- 
monies have been retained by the Church to this day 
in her rite for solemn baptism. 

(3) Ot/ier Exorcisms. According to Catholic belief 
demons or fallen angels retain their natural power, as 
intelligent beings, of acting on the material universe, 
and using material objects and directing material 
forces for their own wicked ends; and tliis power, 
which is in itself limited, and is subject, of course, to 
the control of Divine providence, is believed to have 
been allowed a wider scope for its activity in conse- 
ouence of the sin of mankind. Hence places and 
things as well as persons are naturally liable to dia- 
bolical infestation, within limits permitted by God, 
and exorcism in regard to them is nothing more than a 
prayer to God, in the name of His Church, to restrain 
this diabolical power supernaturally, and a profession 
of faith in His willingness to do so on behalf of His 
servants on earth. 

The chief things fonnally exorcised in blessing are 
water, salt, and oil, and these in turn are used in per- 
sonal exorcisms, and in blessing or consecrating places 
(e. g. churches) and objects (e. g. altars, sacred ves- 
sels, church bells) connected with public worship, or 
intended for private devotion. Holy water, the sac- 
ramental witn which the ordinary faithful are most 
familiar, is a mixture of exorcised water and exor- 
cised salt; and in the prayer of blessing, God is be- 
sought to endow these material elements with a super- 
natural power of protecting those who use them with 
faith against all tne attach of the devil. This kind 
of indirect exorcism by means of exorcised objects is 
an extension of the original idea; but it introduces no 
new principle, and it has been in use in the Church 
from the earliest ages. (See also Exorcist.) 

P. J. Toner. 

Exorcisti (1) in general, any one who exorcises or 
professes to exorcise demons (cf . Acts, XIX, 13) ; (2) 
m particular, one ordained by a bishop for this office, 
oraination to which is the second of the four minor 
orders of the Western Church. The practice of exo^ 
cism was not confined to clerics in the early ages, as is 
clear from Tertullian (Apologet., 23, P. L., I, 410; cf. 
De Idolat., 11) and Origen (C. Celsum, VII, 4, P. G. 
1425). The latter expressly states that even the sim- 
plest and rudest of tne faithful sometimes cast out 
demons, by a mere prayer or adjuration (Mark, xv, 
17), and urges the fact as a proof of the power of 


Christ's grace, and the inability of demons to resist it. 
In the Eastern Church, a specially ordained order of 
exorcists (or of acolytes, or door-keepers) has never 
been established, but in the Western Church, these 
three minor orders (with that of lectors as a fourth) 
were instituted shortly before the middle of the third 
century. Pope Cornelius (251-252) mentions in his 
letter to Fabius that there were then in the Roman 
Church forty-two acolytes, and fifty-two exorcists, 
readers, and door-keepers (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., VI, 
xliii; P. G., XX, 621), and the institution of these 
orders, and the organization of their functions, seems 
to have been the work of Cornelius’s predecessor. Pope 
Fabian (236-251). 

The fourth Council of Carthage (398), in its seventh 
canon, prescribes the rite of ordination for exorcist; 
the bishop is to give him the book containing the for- 
mula) of exorcism, saying, “Receive, and commit to 
memory, and possess the power of imposing hands on 
energumens, whether baptized or catechumens”- and 
the same rite has been retained, without change, in the 
Roman Pontifical down to the present day, except that 
instead of the ancient Book of Exorcisms, the Ponti- 
fical, or Missal, is put into the hands of the ordained. 
From this form it is clear that one of the chief duties 
of exorcists was to take part in baptismal exorcism. 
That catechumens were exorcised every day, for some 
time before baptism, may be inferred from canon xc of 
the same council, which prescribed the daily imposi- 
tion of hands by the exorcists. A further duty is pre- 
scribed in canon xcii, viz.: to supply food to, and in a 
general way to care for, energumens who habitually 
frequented the Church. There is no mention of pagan 
energumens, for the obvious reason that the official 
ministrations of the Church were not intended for 
them. But even after the institution of this order, 
exorcism was not forbidden to the laity, much less to 
the higher clergy ; nor did those who exorcised always 
use the fonns contained in the Book of Exorcisms. 
Thus the Apostolic Constitutions (VIII, 26; P. G., I, 
1122) say expressly that “the exorcist is not or- 
dained”, i. e. for the special office of exorcist, but that 
if anyone possess the charismatic power, he is to be 
recognized, and if need be, ordained deacon or sul)- 
deacon. ThLs is the practice which has survived in 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

As an example of the discretion allowed in the West, 
in the use of tne means of exorcising, we may refer to 
what Sulpitius Severus relates of St. Martin of Tours 
(Dial., Ill (II), 6; P. L., XX, 215), that he was in the 
habit of casting out demons by prayer alone, without 
having recourse to the imposition of hands or the for- 
mula* usually employed by the clergy. After a time, 
as conditions changed in the Churen, the office of ex- 
orcist, as an independent office, ceased altogether, and 
was taken over by clerics in major orders, just as the 
original functions of deacons and subdeacons have 
with the lap^ of time passed to a great extent into the 
hands of priests; and according U> the present disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church, it is only priests who are 
authorized to use the exorcising power conferred by 
ordination. The change is due to the facts that the 
catechumenate, with which the office of exorcist was 
chiefly connected, has ceased, that infant baptism has 
become the rule, and that with the spread of Christian- 
ity and the disappearance of paganism, demonic power 
has been curtailed, and cases of obsession have become 
much rarer. It is only Catholic missionaries labour- 
ing in pagan lands, where Christianity is not yet domi- 
nant, who are likely to meet with fairly frequent cases 
of possession. 

In Christian countries authentic cases of possession 
soinetimes occur and every priest, esp)ecially if he be a 
parish priest, or pastor, is liable to be called upon to 
perform his duty as exorcist. In doing so, he is to be 
mindful of the prescriptions of the Roman Ritual and 
of the laws of provincial or diocesan synods, which for 
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the most part require that the bishop should be con- 
sulted, and his authorization obtained before exor- 
cism is attempted. The chief points of importance in 
the instructions of the Roman Ritual, prefixed to the 
rite itself, are as follows: — 

(1) Possession is not lightly to be taken for granted. 
Each case is to be carefully examined and great cau- 
tion to be used in distinj^uishing genuine possession 
from certain forms of disease. (2) The priest who 
undertakes the office should be himself a holy man, of 
blameless life, intelligent, courageous, humble ; and he 
should prepare for tne work by special acts of devo- 
tion and mortification, particularly by prayer and 
fasting (Matt., xvii, 20). (3) He should avoid in the 

course of the rite everything that savours of supersti- 
tion, and should leave the medical aspects of the case 
to qualified physicians. (4) He should admonish the 
possessed, in so far as the latter is capable, to dispose 
himself for the exorcism by prayer, fasting, confession, 
and communion, and while the rite is in progress to ex- 
cite within himself a lively faith in God ^s goodness, and 
a patient resignation to His holy will. (5) The ex- 
orcism should take place in the Church or some other 
sacred place, if convenient; but if on account of sick- 
ness, or for other legitimate reasons, it takes place in a 
private house, witnesses (preferably members of the 
family) should be present: this is specially enjoined, 
as a measure of precaution, in case the subject is a 
woman. (6) All idle and curious questioning of the 
demon should be avoided, and the prayers and adjura- 
tions should be read with great faith, humility, and 
fervour, and with a consciousness of power and au- 
thority. (7) The Blessed Sacrament is not to be 
brought near the body of the obsessed during exorcism 
for fear of possible irreverence; but the crucifix, holy 
water, and, when available, relics of the saints are to 
be so employed. (8) If expulsion of the evil spirit is 
not obtamed at once, the rite should be repeated, if 
need be, several times. (9) The exorcist should be 
vested in surplice, and violet stole. 

Besides works referred to in article on Exorcism, see Pkobst, 
Sacramente untl Hacramentalxen in den ersten Jahrhundertent 16- 
62; Idem, in Kirchenlextkon, s. v., IV, 1141 sqa.: Martens, Z>e 
anliquus Ecclesiae nfibus, I, i, 6 and viu, S, Martigny, 
drs antiqmt<9 chnixennes (Paris, 1(S77), .112, Wiiitehouse in 
Hahttnoh, Dirt oi the Bible, h v , 1, SI 1 Hqq , BiMCHorBEUGER, 
EntwtcKlung clrr 9og onlines nnnort s tn den dm irsten Jahrh , in 
Romiachc Quartalachnft (Rome, 1907), suppl 7 

P. J. Toner. 

Expectation of the Blessed Virgin* Mary (Ex- 
apectatio Partus B. V. M.), Feast op the, celebrated 
on 18 December by nearly the entire Latin C'hurch. 
Owing to the ancient law of the Church prohibiting the 
celebration of feasts during Lent (a law still in vigour 
at Milan), the Spanish Church transferred the feast 
of the Annunciation from 25 March to the season of 
Advent, the Tenth Ckiuncil of Toledo (656) assigning 
it definitely to 18 December. It was kept with a 
solemn octave. When the Latin (’hurch ceased to 
observe the ancient custom regarding feasts in Lent, 
the Annunciation came to be celebrated twice in Spain, 
viz. 25 March and 18 December, in the calendars of 
both the Mozarabic and the Roman Rite (Missale 
Gothicum, ed. Migne, pp. 170, 734). The feast of 18 
December was commonly called, even in the liturgical 
books, ‘‘S. Maria de la O”, because on that day the 
clerics in the choir after Vespers used to utter a loud 
and protracted to express the longing of the 

universe for the coming of the Redeemer (Tamayo, 
Mart. Hisp., VI, 485). The Roman ^'0^' antiphons 
have nothing to do with this term, because they are 
unknown in the Mozarabic Rite. This feast and its 
octave were very popular in Spain, where the people 
still call it “ Nuestra Serlora de fa O It is not known 
at what time the term Expectatio Partus first appeared ; 
it is not found in the Mozarabic liturgical boo^. St! 
Ildephonsus cannot, therefore, have invented it, as 
some have maintained. The feast was always kept in 


Spain and was approved for Toledo in 1573 by Greg- 
ory XIII as a double major, without an octave. The 
church of Toledo has the privilege (approved 29 April, 
1634) of celebrating this feast even when it occurs on 
the fourth Sunday of Advent. Tlie Expectatio Par- 
tus*’ spread from Spain to other countries; in 1695 it 
was granted to Venice and Toulouse, in 1702 to the 
Cistercians, in 1713 to Tuscany, in 1725 to the Papal 
States. The Office in the Mozarabic Breviary is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; it assigns special antiphons for 
eveiy day of the octave. At Milan the feast of the 
Annunciation is, even to the present, kept on the last 
Sunday before Christmas. The Mozarabic Litur^ 
also celebrates a feast called the Expectation (or Ad- 
vent) of St. John the Baptist on the Sunday preceding 
24 June. 

Holweck. Fasti Mariani (Freiburfc, 1892); i>e l.a Fijentb, 
Vida de la Vtrgcn Maria (Mexico, 18^), 206; Liturgica Gothica 
in P. L. 

F. G. Holweck. 

Expectative (from Lat. expectarcj to expect or 
wait for). — An expectative, or an expectative grace, is 
the anticipatory grant of an ecclesiastical benefice, 
not vacant at tne moment but which will become so, 
regularly, on the death of its present incumbent. In 
1179 the Third Lateran Council, renewing a prohibi- 
tion already in existence for a long time, forbade such 
promises or gifts. This prohibition was further ex- 
tended by Boniface VIIl. Nevertheless, during the 
Middle Ages expectative graces were customarily con- 
ferred upon applicants to canonical prebends in the 
cathedral and collegiate chapters. This fact was due 
to toleration by the Holv See, which even accorded to 
the chapters the right of nominating four canons in the 
way of expectative graces (cc. ii, viii, De concessione 

E rebendse, X, III, viii; c. ii, De concessione pre- 
end®, in Vl°, III, vii; Constitution of Alexander 
IV, ** Execrabilis 1254). Several chapters preferred 
to renounce this right; others continu(‘d to employ 
expectatives even contrary to the canonical enact- 
ments. The popes, especially, made use of this grace 
from the twelftn century. After having first asked, 
then ordered, the collators to dispose of certain bene- 
fices in favour of ecclesiastics whom they had previ- 
ously named to them, the popes themselves directly 
granted, in the way of expectatives, benefices whicn 
were not at the moment vacant; they even charged 
another ecclesiastic with the future investiture of the 
appointee with the benefice. The privilege of grant- 
ing expectatives was conceded also to the delegates of 
the Holy See, the universities, certain princes, etc., 
with more or less restriction. This practice aroused 
grave opposition and gave rise to maiw abuses, espe- 
cially during the Western Schism. The Council of 
Trent suppressed all expectatives excepting the desig- 
nation OI a coadjutor with the right of succession m 
the case of bishops and abbots; to these we may add 
the prefects Apostolic. (Sess. XXIV, cap. xix, De 
ref.; Sess. X>HX, cap. vii, De ref.). Although the 
council intended to forbid also the collation of expeo- 
tatives by privileges granted by the pope, still the 
latter is not bound by such a prohibition. However, 
the only expectatives now in use are those authorizea 
by the Council of Trent. 

Schmitt, Dc eo quod area expectativaa ad canonicatus ex statu- 
its et observantiis Gertnanice fuaium eat in Maykk, Thesaurus 
novus juris ecclesiaatici (Ratisbon, 1791), I, 249; DimR, De capi- 
tulia clauais tn Germanid in Schmidt, Thesaurus juris ecclesias- 
tici (Heidelb«ra, 1774), III, 122; Hinschiuh, System des katho- 
lischen Kirchenrechts (Berlin, 1879-1896), II, 64, 474; III, 113 
sqq.; Wernz, Jus Dscretalium (Rome, 1899), II, 450. 

A. Van Hove. 

Expeditors, Apostouc. — (Lat. Expeditionariua lit- 
terarum apostolicarunif Datarias Apoatolicce aollicitator 
atque expmitpr; It. Spedizionien). Officials who attend 
to the sending of Bulls, Briefs, and Rescripts, that 
emanate from the Apostolic Chancery, the Dataria, 
the Sacred Poenitentiaria, and the ^cretariate of 
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Briefe. In a restricted and specific sense expeditors 
or expeditioners are laymen approved by the T)ataria, 
after an examination, to act as agents for bishops or 
others before the Dataria or Apostolic Chancery. 
They arc members of the Roman Court. They differ 
from solicitors as well as from procurators or agents 
in general^ who transact business with the Roman 
Congregations. A solicitor, strictly speaking, is an 
assistant to a procurator, doing the mechanical work 
of preparing documents. An exj^editor is more con- 
cwned with matters of favour, privileges, dispensa- 
tions and so on, than with cases in litigation. It has 
been the practice of the Dataria and Apostolic Chan- 
cery to carry on business only with authorized agents, 
or expeditors, whose office it is to draw up and sign the 
necessary documents, receive and forward the answer 
given. They receive a certain fixed fee for each trans- 
action, while procurators and solicitors generally re- 
ceive a monthly stipend. The number of expeditors 
has varied. Cardinal Pacca, pro-datarius, decided, in 
1833, that the number, which was then one hundred, 
should l>e regulated by the amount of business to be 
transacted. In late years there were about thirty. 
In reorganizing the Roman C-ourt, Pius X deprived 
these expeditors of their exclusive right to appear be- 
fore the Dataria, and Apostolic Chancery. 

Humphrey, Urbs et Orbia (London, 1890), 437-440; Moroni, 
Dizionarxvy s. v. Spedtziontere. 

Andrew B. Meehan. 

Expiation, Feast of. See Atonement, Day of. 

Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament is a man- 
ner of honouring the Holy Eucharist, by exposing It, 
with proper solemnity, to the view of the faithful in 
order that they may pay their devotions before It. 
“We will speak later of the conditions which constitute 
proper solemnity, but something must first be said of 
the history of the practice. 

History. — There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the practice of exposition came in in the wake of that 
most epoch-making liturgical development, the Eleva- 
tion of the Host in the Mass. The Elevation itself 
(q. V.), of which w’e first hear in its present sense about 
the year 1200, was probably adopted as a practical 
protest against the teaching of Peter Comestor and 
Peter the C'hanter, who held that the bread was not 
consecrated in the Mass until the words of institution 
had been spoken over both bread and wine. Those 
who believ^ that when the words “ Hoc est cnim cor- 
pus meum^* had been pronounced, the bread was at 
once changed into the flesh of our Lord, supported 
their opinion by adoring the Sacrament, and holding 
It up for the adoration of the people, without waiting 
for the words to be spoken over the chalice. At Paris, 
this elevation became a matter of synodal precept, 
probably before the year 1200. Before long it came 
to be regarded as a very meritorious act to look upon 
and salute the Body of the Lord. In this way, even 
before the middle of the thirteenth century, all kinds 
of fanciful promises were in circulation regarding the 
special privileges enjoyed by him, who, on any day, 
saw the Body of his Maker. He was Iwlievetf to be 
protected from sudden death, or from loss of sight. 
Further, on tliat day he would be duly nourished by 
the food he took, and would grow no older, with many 
other extravagances. The development of these pop- 
ular beliefs was also probably much assisted by a 
legendary element current in the romances of the Holy 
Grail, then at the height of their popularity. What is 
certain is, that among all classes the seeing the Host, 
at the moment It was lifted on high in the hands of the 
priest, b^ame a primary object of devotion, and 
various devices — for example, the hanging of a black 
curtain at the back of the altar, or the lighting of 
torches held behind the priest by a deacon or server— 
were resorted to, to make the looking upon the Body 
of Christ more easy. 


Whether the institution of the feast of Corpus 
Christi with its procession, an innovation due to the 
visions of the Flemish contemplative, St. Juliana Cor- 
nelion, is to be regarded as the cause, or rather the 
effect, of this CTeat desire to b(»hold tlie Body of Christ 
is somewhat aoubtful. But the evidence points to it 
as an effect rather than as a cause, for, even before the 
close of the twelfth century, we find a well-authenti- 
cated story of the last moments of Maurice de Sully, 
Bishop of Paris, according to which, Ix'ing unable on 
account of sickness to receive Holy Viaticum, he satis- 
fied his devotion by having the Blessed Sacrament 
l3rought to him to gaze imoii. An exactly similar 
incident is recorded of St. Juliana herself, when upon 
her death-bed. This also seems to show that the de- 
vout longing of the faithful to gaze upon the Sacred 
Host was not confined to the time of Mass. Moreover, 
we find it debated among scholastic theologians, as 
early as the thirteenth century, whether the looking 
upon the consecrated Host W’as permissible to those in 
the state of grievous sin, and it was commonly decided 
that far from being a new offence against God, such an 
act was praiseworthy, if it were done with a reverent 
intention, and was likely to obtain for the sinner the 
grace of true contrition. 

In the fourteenth century, we find the practice of 
Exposition already established, especially in Germany. 
The “ Septililium of Blessed Dorothea of Prussia who 
died a recluse, at an advanced age, in 1394, not only 
bears witness to the saint’s extraordinary desire to see 
the Blessed Sacrament, a desire which was sometimes 
gratified as often as a hundred times in one day, but 
also incidentally mentions that in certain churches 
near Dantzig, the Blessed Sacrament was reserved all 
day long in a transparent monstrance, so that pious 
persons like Dorothea could come to pray before It. 
The practice undoubtedly spread very widely, espe- 
cially in Germany and the Netherlands. In the fif- 
teenth century, we find numerous synodal decrees 
passed, prohibiting this continuous and informal Ex- 
position, as wanting in proper reverence. The decree 
enacted at Cologne in 1452, under the presidency of 
(Cardinal Nicholas de Cusii, altogether forbids the re- 
serving, or carrying of the Blessed Sacrament in such 
monstrances, except during the octave of Corpus 
(’hristi. An earlier decree passed at Breslau, in 1416, 
si>eaks of permission having previously been given 
“ for the Body of Jesus (/hrist, on some few days of the 
week, to be Visibly exposed and shown to public 
view^'. But the bishop declares that ho has per- 
ceived, that, “ by this frequent exposition, the inde- 
votion of the multitude only becomes greater, and 
reverence is lessened ”. It is clear that these prohibi- 
tions did not eradicate the custom, but they seem to 
have led to a curious compromise, by which the 
Blessed Sacrament, throughout a great part of central 
Europe, was reserved in Sakramentshauschen ” 
(Sacrament houses), often beautifully carved of stone, 
and erected in the most conspicuous part of the 
church, near the sanctuary. There the Sacre<l Host 
was kept in a transparent vessel, or monstrance, be- 
hind a locked metal door of lattice work, in such a 
way that the Host could still be dimly seen by tho^ 
who prayed outside. In the convent of Vadstena in 
Sweden, the motherhouse of the Brigittines, we have 
record of the erection of such a Sacrament House, in 
1454, in the following terms: Circa festum Epipha- 
ni® erectum est ciborium, sive columna, pro Corpore 
Christi, et monstrancia ibi posita cum lampade 

Another custom which seems to have been very 
prevalent in Germany and the Netherlands, before 
the close of the fifteenth century, was the practice of 
exposing the Blessed Sswjrament during the time of 
Mass, apparently to add solemnity to the Holy Sacri- 
fice thus offered. Numerous papal permissions for 
such Exposition will be founcl in the “ Regesta of 
Pope Leo X. (See e. g. 3 Nov., 1514; 20 Nov.. 1514, 
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etc.). This practice is still a very favourite one in 
Bel^um, though it seems directly to contravene the 
rairit of many directions in the official “ Ca?remoniale 
Episcoporum'* prescribing that the Blessed Sacrament 
should, when possible, be removed from the altar at 
which High Mass is to be celebrated (Caer. Episc. I, 
XII, 8-9). Before the Council of Trent, the abuse of 
such frequent expositions, in Germany and elsewhere, 
seen^ to have been very much checked, if not entirely 
eliminated. In the sixteenth century and subs^ 
quently, the developments of popular devotion in this 
matter have been much more restrained, and they 
have always been subject to strict episcopal super- 
vision. The practice of the Forty Hours’ Devotion, and 
the service now known as Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, are treated separately, and the reader may 
be referred to the articles in question. But a good 
many other varieties of services, involving Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament for a longer or shorter 
period, began to prevail in the time of St. Philip Neri 
and St. Charles Borromeo. Of one such variety 
known as the Oraiio sine intermissione, and dating at 
least from 1574, a full account will be found in the 
“ Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesi® Not veiy long after 
this, we begin to come across various religious insti- 
tutes founded, with the permission of the Holy See, 
for the express purpose of maintaining the perpetual 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. See the article 
Adoration, Perpetual, wdiere details arc given. In 
most of these cases we may assume that the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed upon the altar, though in some 
religious institutes of this kind the exposition is only 
continued by day. 

Conditions Regulating Exposition. — The Church 
distinguishes between private and public Expositions 
of the Blessed Sacrament; and though the former 
practice is hardly known in northern Europe, or in 
America, it is clearly within the competence of a 
parish priest to permit such private exposition for 
any good reason of devotion, by opening the taber- 
nacle door and allowing the ciborium containing the 
Blessed Sacrament to be seen by the worshippers. 
There is, however, in this case no enthroning of the 
Blessed Sacrament or use of a monstrance. Public 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament may not take 
place without the permission, express or implied, of 
the ordinary. In English-speaking countries, a mon- 
strance is almost always used when the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is set upon Its throne, but in Germany, one fre- 
quently sees simply the ciborium, covered of course 
with its veil. A certain solemnity and decorum in the 
matter of lights upon the altar, incense, music, and 
attendance of worshippers is also required, and bishops 
are directed to refuse permission for public Exposition 
where these cannot be provided for. 

When Mass is celebrated, or the Divine Office re- 
cited, at the altar upon which the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed, a new set of rubrics comes into force, biret- 
tas are not worn, genuflexions on both knees are made 
before the altar, the incense and water are not blessed, 
the celebrant’s hand is not kissed, etc. The “Caere- 
moniale " seems only to contemplate the case of Mass 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed during the 
octave of Corpus (.liristi, and at the Mass of Deposition 
of the QuaranV Ore, but, as already noticed, in many 
parts of Europe, local custom has made these Masses 
before the Blessed Sacrament of very common occur- 
rence. For the candles that ought to burn upon the 
altar, and for the ritual to be followed the reader may 
be referred to the articles Benediction, and Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. Other rubrical directions dealing 
with such matters as the use of electric light, the ar- 
rangement of the throne, etc., are given in detail in 
manuals like that of Hartmann, or works upon Pas- 
toral Theology such as that of Schulze. 

Gihr, in Kirchenlexikon (1713-1716), I; THuuHTr)N in The 
Month, June to September, 1901, and May, 1902, p. 539; 


CoRBLBT, Hietoire de la Sainte Euchariatie (Paris, 1886) ; Lupus, 
De SS. Sacramentx Publica Expoaitione (Li^ge, 1681); Thibrs, 
Del ' Exposition du S. Sacrement deVAutel (Paris, 1677); Kaiblb, 
Der Tmemakd einst und jdzt (Freiburg, 1908), which gives 
some good illustrations of German ‘ ‘Sacrament-houses ”. For 
rubrical details see, for example, Schulzb, Manual of Pastoral 
Theology (Milwaukee, 1906), 66-62); Van der Stappbn, Sacra 
LUurow (Mechlin, 1903), V, Cceremoniale; SchUck, Pastoral 
Theologie (Innsbruck, 1905), p. 628. 

Herdert Thurston. 

Expulsion. See Anathema; Degradation; Ex- 
communication; Religious Orders; Vow. 

Extension (from Lat. ex-tendere, to spread out). — 
That material substance is not perfectly continuous in 
its structure, as it appears to our gross senses, the physi- 
cal sciences demonstrate. The microscope reveals 
pores in the most compact matter, while the permea- 
tion of gases and even of liquids through solids indi- 
cates that the densest bodies would probably present 
to a sufficiently penetrating eye a sponge-Uke struc- 
ture throughout. This fact, together with the difficulty 
of explaining how the senses can perceive extension, 
has led many theorists to deny its objectivity, al- 
though, on the other hand, the first of modern philoso- 
phers, Descartes, was so impressed by the universality 
of extension that he held it to be the veiyr essence of 
matter. Kant makes extension a subjective form, an 
original condition of sensuous faculty which when 
stimulated by the sense-object stamps the impression 
accordingly. Others, with Leibniz, resolve matter into 
simple unextended points (monads), which by their 
agitation are supposed to produce in us the impression 
of continuous extension. Others, with Boscovich (d. 
1787), subtilize matter into simple forces which some 
hold to be virtually ’ ' extended. The Atomists ( phys- 
ical and chemical) dissolve bodies into minute par- 
ticles or atoms (which some consider to be absolutely, 
others only physically, indivisible) of certain elemen- 
tary substances, which hitherto have defied further 
analysis but which may eventually turn out to be 
merely varying arrangements of some primordial 
homogeneous material, the radical constituent of the 
universe. The present teaching of Catholic philosophy 
on the subject may be summarized as follows: Exten- 
sion is either successive (fluent, as that of a stream 
and of time), or permanent. The latter may be viewed 
as either (a) continuous (mathematical, i. e. abstract, 
as a line; or physical), when the entitative or inte- 
grant parts into which its immediate subject, material 
substance, is divisible are united (perfectly or imper- 
fectly) throughout, e.p. a homogeneous wire; (b) con- 
tiguous, when the said parts are conjoined only by 
contact, e. g. a brick wall ; (c) interrupted, when those 
arts are in some degree disjoined, though connected 
y an intermediate, e. g. a string of beads. We are 
here occupied with continuous extension onlv. 

Continuous extension may be descrilied as that 
property in virtue whereof the parts into which mate- 
rial substance is divisible are situally arranged in or- 
derly relation one beyond the other (internal and 
potentially local extension) and hence are naturally 
commensurate with the corresponding parts of the 
immediateljr environing surfaces (external and actual 
local extension). Consequent attributes of extension 
are divisibility, measurability, and impenetrability. 
Wherein precisely the essence of extension consists, 
is a controverted question. Probably the more general 
opinion is that extension radically and essentially 
consists in the internal distribution of the parts into 
which matter is divisible, and that external extension, 
or the correspondence of those parts to the parts of 
the locating surfaces, is a sequent property of essential 
or internal extension. Of course tnis does not explain 
extension. Some nearer approach to an explanation 
may be found in the opinion of a recent writer (Pecsi) 
who makes extension consist in the expansive and c()- 
hesive forces of matter — the former causing the said 
parts to spread out, the latter keeping them united. 
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Continuous extension is an objective property of 
matter, not a mere mental form moulding tne sensuous 
impression produced in the sensory organs by some 
sort of physical motion. What it is that extension 
immediately affects — whether the ultimate atoms, the 
constituent molecules, or the gross mass of matter — 
we are unable in the present stage of physical science 
to decide. Even should it turn out, however, as many 
conjecture, that the densest solid — to say nothing of 
a liquid or a gas — is but what might be called an 
“ infinitely complex arrangement of infinitesimal 
corpuscles — atoms or electrons — gyrating in a matrix 
of ether, continuous extension would still remain real 
(objective), though it would then be the immediate 
property of the constituent corpuscles and the ether 
instead of a property of the gross mass. It is experi- 
mentally demonstrable that sensuous impressions are 
aroused in us by bodies as extended and resistent. 
Now if bodies were constituted of simple, unextended 
points — ^monads or forces — these could not stimulate 
the sensory organs, since such elements, apart from 
the fact that they would all coalesce and copenetrate, 
could not be the subjects of material activity (etherial 
or aerial vibrations, chemical reactions, i. e. the im- 
mediate sense-stimuli). Nor could the organs evoke 
the sensation, since in the hypothesis they, too, being 
made up of unextended elements, would oe incapable 
of material action. Neither will it do to say that the 
motion of the supposed “points’* might evoke sensa- 
tion, since being unextended they would be impercepi- 
tible whether in motion or at rest. 

Extension is an “absolute accident’*, that is not a 
mere mode in which substance exists, as, for instance, 
are motion and rest. It seems to have a certain dis- 
tinct entity of its own. This, of course, would most 
probably never have been suspected by the human 
mind unaided by Revelation. But given the doctrine 
of the Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, wherein the extensional dimensions and 
sensible (lualities of bread and wine persist after the 
conversion of the substiince of the bread and w'ine into 
His Body and Blood, reason, speculating on the doc- 
trine, discerns some grounds for the possibility of the 
real distinction and even severance between 8ul>stance 
and local extension. In the first place there are mo- 
tives for inferring a real distinction between substance 
ami extension (actual and local), or, in other words, that 
extension does not constitute the essence of material 
substance (as Descartes maintained that it docs) : (a) 
substance is the root principle of action; extension as 
such is either inactive or at most a proximate principle; 
(b) substance is the ground of specification ; extension 
as such is indifferent to any species, since shape or fig- 
ure which is the dimensional termination of extension 
depends upon the specific form ; (c) substance Ls iden- 
tical in the entire mass and in each of its parts (e. e. in 
gold), while extension is not the same in the wmole 
and in each of its parts; (d) substance is the principle 
of unity ; extension is the formal principle of plurality; 
(e) substance essentially demands three dimensions; 
extension may be realized in one or two ; (f) substance 
remaining tlie same, extension may increase or de- 

CrGQrHC. 

Given a real distinction l)etween extension and sub- 
stance, no intrinsic impossibility can be proven to 
exist in the separation of one fn)m the other, for 
although internal extension naturally demands exter- 
nal, there is no evidence that the demand is so essen- 
tially imperative that Omnipotence cannot super- 
naturally suspend its realization and by other means 
afford the accidents — extension and the rest— ^the 
support which the substance naturally supplies. Since 
material substance owes the distribution of its integral 
parts to extension, the question arises whether, inde- 
pendently of extension, it possesses any such parts (it, 
of course, possesses parts essential to corporeal sul> 
stance, matter and form), or is simple, indivisible. fc>t. 


Thomas and niany others maintain that substance as 
such is indivisible. Suarez and others hold that it is 
divisible. For this and the other Questions concerning 
the divisibility of extension, and tne psychology of the 
subject, the reader is referred to the works mentioned 
below. 

Balmrs, Fundamental Philosophy (New York, 1S64); Far- 
GKB, L' Jdiedu Continu (Pans, 1894); Nyb, Cosmologie (Louvain, 
1906 );L\dd, Psychology DcHcnpfivc and Krplanatory (New York, 
1895); Idem, Theory of Reality (New York, 1899); Gtjtberi.f.t, 
Naturphilosophie (MUnster, 1894); Maher, Psychologji (New 
York, 1903); Willemh, Institutiones Philosophice (Trier, 1906); 
Huoon, Philoaophia Naturalis (Paris, 1907); Pecbi, Cursua 
brevta PhUoaophicB (EsBtergom, llunga^, 1906). 

F. P. Siegfried. 

Extra vagantes {extra, outside; vagari, to wan- 
der). — This word is employed to designate some papal 
decretals not contained in certain canonical collections 
which possess a special authority, i. e. they are not 
found in the Decree of Gratian or the three official collec- 
tions of the “Gorpus Juris” (the Decretals of Gregory 
IX, the Sixth Book of the Decretals, and the Clemen- 
tines). The term was first applied to those papal 
documents which Gratian had not inserted in nis 
“Decree” (about 1140), but which, however, were 
obligatory upon the whole Church, also to other decre- 
tals of a later date, and possessed of the same author- 
ity. Bernard of Pavia designated under the name of 
“Breviarium Extravagantium”, or Di^st of the 
“ Extra vagantes ”, the collection of papal documents 
which he compiled between 1187 and 1191. Even the 
Decretals of Gregory IX (published 1234) were long 
known as the “Liber” or “Collectio Extra”, i. e. the 
collection of the canonical laws not contain^ in the 
“ Decree ’ * of Gratian. This term is now applied to the 
collections known as the “ Extravagantes Joannis 
XXII” and the “Extravagantes communes**, both of 
which are found in all editions of the “Corpus Juris 
Canonici”. When John XXII (1316-1334) pub- 
lished the decretals known as the Clementines, there 
already existed some pontifical documents, obligatory - 
upon the whole Church but not included in the 
“Corpus Juris”. This is why these Decretals were 
called “Extravagantes”. Their number was in- 
creased by the inclusion of all the pontifical laws 
of later date, added to the manuscripts of the “Cor- 
pus Juris”, or gathered into separate collections. 
In 1325 Zensclinus de Cassanis added a gloss to 
twenty constitutions of Popie John XXII, and named 
this collection “ Viginti Extravagantes papm Joannis 
XXII”. The others were known as “Extravagantes 
communes”, a title given to the collection by Jean 
Chappuis in the Paris edition of the “Co^us Juris” 
(1499-1505). He adopted the systematic order of 
the official collections of canon law, and classified in a 
similar way the “Extravagantes” commonly met 
with (hence “Extravagantes communes”) in the 
manuscripts and editions of the “Corpus Juris”. This 
collection contains decretals of the following popes: 
Martin IV, Boniface VIII (notably the celebrated 
Bull “Unam Sanctam”), Benedict XI, Clement V, 
John XXII, Benedict XII, Clement VI, Urban V, 
Martin V, Eugene IV, Callistus III, Paul II, Sixtus IV 
(1281-1484). Chappuis also classified the “Extrava- 
gantes” of John XaII under fourteen titles, contain- 
ing in all twenty chapters. These two cc^llections are 
of lesser value than the three others which form the 
“Corpus Juris Canonici”; they possess no official 
value, nor has custom bestowe(i such on them. On 
the other hand, many of the decretals comprised in 
them contain legislation obligatory u]ion tlio whole 
Church, e. g. the Constitution of Paul II, “Ambiho- 
sae”, which forbade the alienation of ecclesiastical 
goods. This, however, is not true of all of them; 
some had even been formally abrogated at the time 
when Chappuis made his collection; three decretals 
of John XAlI, arc reproduced in both collections. 
Both the collections were printed in the ofiicial (,1582) 
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edition of the "Corpus Juris Canonici’*. This ex- 
plains the favour they enjoyed among canonists. 
For a critical text of these collections see Fncdberg, 
"Corpus Juris Canonic!'* (Leipzig, 1879-1881), II. 
(See Corpus Juris Canonici; Decretals, Papal.) 

General introductions to the Corpus Juris Cdnonict, by L\u- 
RIN, SCHNKIDKK, ScHUi.TK, ctc.; the manuals of canon law. cs- 
TOcially those of von Schekish, Weknz, Sagmilier, etc; 
Bickell. Ueber die Bntsiehung und den hcutigen Gcbrauck tUr 
beiden Bxtravagantemtammlungen des Corpus juris canonici 
(Marburg, 1825). 

A. Van Hove. 


Extreme Unction is a sacrament of the New Law 
instituted by Christ to give spiritual aid and comfort 
and perfect spiritual health, including, if need be, the 
remission of sins, and also, conditionally, to restore 
bodily health, to (Christians who are seriously ill; it 
consists essentially in the unction by a priest of the 
body of the sick person, accompanied by a suitable 
form of words. The several points embodied in this 
descriptive definition will be more fully explained in 
the following sections into which this article is 
divided: I. Actual Rite of Administration; II. Name; 
III. Sacramental Efficacy of the Rite; IV. Matter and 
Form; V. Minister; VI. Subject; VII. Effects; 
VIII. Necessity; IX. Repetition; X. Reviviscence of 
the Sacrament. 

I. Actual Rite or Administration. — As adminis- 
tered in the Western Church to-day according to the 
rite of the Roman Ritual, the sacrament consists 
(apart from certain non-essential prayers) in the unc- 
tion with oil, specially blessed by the bishop, of the 
or^ns of the five external senses (eyes, ears, nos- 
trils, lips, hands), of the feet, and, for men (where the 
custom exists and the condition of the patient per- 
mits of his being moved), of the loins or reins; and in 
the following form repeated at each unction with men- 
tion of the corresponding sense or faculiy: "Through 
this holy unction and His own most tender mercy may 
the Lord pardon thee whatever sins or faults thou hast 
committed [quid<mid deliqaisti] by sight [by hearing, 
smell, taste, touch, walking, carnal delectation]’*. The 
unction of the loins is generally, if not universally, 
omitted in English-speaking countries, and it is of 
course everywhere forbidden in case of women. To 
perform this rite fully takes an appreciable time, but 
in cases of urgent necessity, when deatli is likely to 
occur before it can be completed, it is sufficient to 
employ a single unction (on the forehead, for instance) 
with the general form: "Through this holy unction 
may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins or faults 
thou hast committed,** By the decree of 25 April, 
1006, the Holy Office has expressly approved of this 
form for cases of urgent necessity. 

In the Eastern Orthodox (schismatical) Church this 
sacrament is normally administered by a number of 
priests (seven, five, three; but in case of necessity even 
one is enough) ; and it is the priests themselves who 
bless the oil on each occasion before use. The parts 
usuallv anointed are the forehead, chin, cheeks, hands, 
nostrils, and breast, and the form used is the follow- 
ing: " Holy Father, physician of souls and of bodies, 
Who didst send Thv Only-Begotten Son as the healer 
of every disease and our deliverer from death, heal also 
Thy servant N. from the bodily infirmity that holds 
him, and make him live through the CTace of Christ, 
by the intercessions of [certain saints ^o are named], 
and of all the saints.** (Goar, Euchologion, p. 417.) 
Each of the priests who are present repeats the 
whole rite. 

II. Name. — ^The name Extreme Unction did not be- 
come technical in the West till towards the end of the 
twelfth century, and has never become current in the 
East. Some theologians would explain its origin on 
the ground that this unction was regarded as the last 
in order of the sacramental or quasi-sacramental 
unctions, being preceded by those of baptism, con- 
firmation, and Holy orders; but, having regard to the 


conditions prevailing at the time when the name was 
introduced (see below, VI), it is much more probable 
that it was intended originally to mean " the unction 
of those in extremis i. e. of the dying, especially as 
the corresponding name, sacramentum exeuntium, 
came into common use during the same period. In 
previous ages the sacrament was known by a variety 
of names, e. g., the holy oil, or unction, of the sick; 
the unction or blessing of consecrated oil ; the unction 
of God; the office of the unction; etc. In the Eastern 
Church the later technical name is eiJ^Aatov (i. e. 
prayer-oil) ; but other names have been and still are in 
use, e. g. ^Xatoi/ dytov (holy), or iiyur/idvop (consecrated), 
IXaioi', iXaLov Xpuris, xP^apLa^ etc. 

III. Sacramental Efficacy op the Rite. — (A) 
Catholic Doctrine . — ^The Council of Trent (Sess. XIV, 
cap. i, De Extr. Unct.) teaches that " this sacred unc- 
tion of the sick was instituted by Christ Our Lord as a 
sacrament of the New Testament, truly and properly so 
called, being insinuated indeed in Mark [vi, 131 but com- 
mended to the faithful and promulgated ” by James 
[Ep., v, 14, 15]; and the corresponding canon (can. i, 
be Extr. Unct.) anathematizes anyone who would say 
“that extreme unction is not truly and properly a 
sacrament instituted by Christ Our Lord, and promul- 
gated by the blessed Apostle James, but merely a rite 
received from the fathers, or a human invention**. 
Already at the Council of Florence, in the Instruction 
of Eugene IV for the Armenians (Bull "Exultate 
Deo**. 22 Nov., 1439), extreme unction is named as 
the fit til of the Seven Sacraments, and its matter and 
form, subiect, minister, and effects described (Den- 
zinger, "Enchiridion**, 10th ed., Freiburg, 1908, no. 
70^— old no. 595). Again, it was one of the threo 
sacraments (the others heing confirmation and matri- 
mony) which Wycliffites and Hussites were under sus- 
picion of contemning, and about which they were to be 
specially interrogated at the Council of Constance by 
order of Martin V (Bull "Inter cunctas”, 22 Feb., 
1418. — ^Denzinger, op. cit., no. 669— old no. 563). 
Going back farther we find extreme unction enumer- 
ated among the sacraments in the profession of faith 
subscrilwd for the Greeks by Michael Pala'ologus at 
the Council of Lyons in 1274 (Denzinger, no. 465 — old 
no. 38S), and in the still earlier profession prescriljed 
for converted Waldenses by Innocent III in 1208 
(Denzinger, no. 424 — old no. 370). Thus, long before 
Trent — in fact from the time when the definition of a 
sacrament in the strict sense had been elaborated by 
the early Scholastics — extreme imction had been 
recognized and authoritatively proclaimed as a sacra- 
ment; but in Trent for the first time its institution bv 
Christ Himself was defined. Among the older School- 
men there had been a difference of opinion on this 
point, some — as Hugh of St. Victor (De Sacram., Bk. 
II, pt. XV, c. ii), Peter Lombard (Sent., IV, dist. 
pciii), St. Bonaventure (Comm, in Sent., loc. cit., art. 
i, Q. ii), and others — holding against the more com- 
mon view that this sacrament had been instituted 
by the Apostles after the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost and under His inspiration. But since Trent 
it must be held as a doctrine of Catholic faith 
that Clirist is at least the mediate author of ex- 
treme unction, i. e., that it is by His proper author- 
i^ as God-Man that the prayer-unction has become an 
efficacious sign of grace; and theologians almost unan- 
imously maintain that we must hold it to be at least 
certain that Christ was in some sense the immediate 
author of thw sacrament, i. e., that He Himself while on 
earth commissioned the Apostles to employ some such 
sign for confenmg special graces, without, however, 
necessarily specif ymg the matter and form to be used. 
In other words, immediate institution by Christ is 
compatible with a mere generic determination by Him 
of the physical elements of the sacrament. 

The teaching of the Council of Trent is directed 
chiefly against the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 
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Luther denied the sacramentality of extreme unction 
and classed it among rites that are of human or eccle- 
siastical institution (De Captivit. Babylonicil, cap. de 
extr. unct.). Calvin had nothing but contempt and 
ridicule for this sacrament, which he described as a 
piece of “histrionic hypocrisy (Instit., IV, xix, 18). 
He did not deny that the Jacobean rite may have been 
a sacrament in the Early Church, but held that it was 
a mere temporary institution which had lost all its 
efficacy since the charisma of healing had ceased 
((’omm. in Ep. Jacobi, v, 14, 15). The same position 
is taken up in the confessions of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic bodies. In the first edition (1551) of the 
Edwardine Prayer Book for the reformed Anglican 
Church the rite of unction for the sick, with prayers 
that are clearly Catholic in tone, was retained; but in 
the second edition (1552) this rite was omitted, and 
the general teaching on the sacraments shows clearly 
enough the intention of denying that extreme unction 
is a sacrament. The same is to be said of the other 
Protestant. Iiodies, and down to our day the denial of 
the Tridentiue doctrine on extreme unction has been 
one of the facts that go to make up the negative unan- 
imity of Protestantism, At the present time, how- 
ever, there has been a revival more or less among 
Anglicans of Catholic teaching and practice. “ Some 
of our clergy”, writes Mr. Puller (Anointing of the 
Sick in Scripture and Tradition, London, 1904), “see- 
ing the plain injunction alxiut Unction in the pages of 
the New Testament, jump hastily to the conclusion 
that the Roman teaching and practice in regard to 
Unction is right, and seek to revive the use of Unction 
as a channel of sanctifying grace, believing that grace 
is imparted sacramentally through the oil as a prepar- 
ation for death” (p, 307). Mr. Puller himself is not 
prepared to go so far, though he pleads for the revival 
of the Jacobean unction, which he regards as a mere 
sacramental instituted for the supernatural healing 
of bodily sickness only. His more advanced friends 
can appeal to the authority of one of their classical 
writers. Bishop Forbes of Brechin, who admits (Ex- 
position of the XXXIX Articles, vol. II, p. 463) that 
“ the unction of the sick is the Lost Pleiad of the An- 
glican firmament. . . . There has been practically 
lost an apostolic practice, whereby, in case of grievous 
sickness, the faithful were anointed and prayed over, 
for the forf;ivene.s.s of their sins, and to reston* them, if 
God so willed, or to give them spiritual support in 
their maladies”. 

Previous to the Reformation there appears to have 
l>een no definite heresy relating to this sacrament in 
particular. The Albigcnses are said to have rejected 
it, the meaning probably being that its rejection, like 
that of other sacraments, was logically implied in their 
principles. The abuses connected with its administra- 
tion which prevailed in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies and which tended to make it accessible only to 
the rich, gave the Waldenses a pretext for denoun- 
cing it as the ultima superbia (cf. Preger, Beitrage zur 
Gesch. der Waldenser im M. A., pp. 66 sqcp). That the 
Wycliffites and Hussites were suspected of contemn- 
ing extreme unction is clear from the interrogatory 
already referred to, but the present writer has failed to 
discover any evidence of its specific rejection by these 
heretics. 

(B) Proof of Catholic Doctrine from Holy Scripture . — 
In this connexion there are only two texts to be dis- 
cussed— Mark, vi, 13, and James, v, 14, 1.5— and the 
first of these may be disposed of briefly. Some ancient 
writers (Victor of Antioch, Theophylactus, Euthym- 
ius, St. Bede, and others) and not a fc\y Scholastics 
saw a reference to this sacrament in this text of St. 
Mark, and some of them took it to be a record of its 
institution by Christ or at least a proof of His promise 
or intention to institute it. Some post.-Tndentine 
theologians also (Maldonatiis, de Sainte-Bcuve, Berti, 
Mariana, and among recent writers, but in a modified 


form, Schell) have maintained that the unction here 
mentioned was sacramental. But the CTeat majority 
of theologians and commentators have denied the sac- 
ramentality of this unction on the grounds: (1) that 
there is mention only of bodily healing as its effcKit (cf. 
Matt., X, 1 ; Luke, ix, 1 , 2) ; (2) that many of those 
anointed had probably not received Christian baptism ; 
(3) that the Apostles had not yet been ordained 
priests; and (4) that penance, of which extreme unc- 
tion is the complement, had not yet been instituted as 
a sacniment. Hence the guarded statement of the 
Council of Trent that extreme unction as a sacrament 
is merely “insinuated” in St. Mark, i.e. hinted at or 
prefigured in the miraculous unction which the Apos- 
tles employed, just as Christian baptism had been pre- 
figured by the baptism of John. 

The text of St. James reads: “Is any man sick 
among you? Let him bring in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name or the Lord. And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick man: and tlic Lord 

shall raise him up [^ 7 e/)er]: and if he be in sins, they 
shall be forgiven him.” It is not seriously disputed 
that there is question here of those who are physically 
ill, and of them alone; and that the sickness is sup- 
posed to be grave is conveyed by the word Kdfivovra 
and by the injunction to have the priests called in; 
presumably the sick person cannot go to them. That by 
“ the priests of the church ” are meant the hierarchical 
clergy, and not merely elders in the sense of those of 
mature age, is also abundantly clear. The expression 
Tobt irpeirj^vTipovs, even if useef alone, would naturally 
admit no other meaning, in accordance with the usage 
of the Acts, Pastoral Epistles, and I Peter (v) ; but the 
addition of iKKXijalas excludes the pos.si})ility of 
doubt (cf. Acts, XX, 17). The priests are to pray over 
the sick man, anointing him with oil. Here we have 
the physical elements necessary to constitute a sacra- 
ment in the strict sense: oil as remote matter, like 
water in baptism; the anointing as proximate matter, 
like immersion or infusion in baptism; and the accom- 
panying prayer as form. Tliis rite wall therefore be a 
true sacrament if it has the sanction of Christ’s au- 
thority, and is intended by its owm of)eration to confer 
p-acc on the sick person, to work for his spiritual bene- 
fit. But the words “in the name of the Lord” here 
mean “ by the power and authority of Christ ”, wdiich 
is the same as to say that St. James clearly implies the 
Divine institution of the rite he enjoins. To take these 
words as referring to a mere invocation of C’hrist's 
name — which is the only alternative interpretation — 
would be to see in them a needless and confusing repe- 
tition of the injunction “let them pray over him”. 
But is this rite recommended by St. James as an opera- 
tive sign of grace? It may be admitteil that the w’ords 
“ the prayer of faith shall save the sick man; and the 
Lord shall raise him up”, taken by themselves and 
apart from the context, might possildy be applied to 
mere bodily healing; but the words that follow^, “and 
if he be in sins, they shall l>e forgiven him”, speak ex- 
pressly of a spiritual effect involving the l>estowal of 
grace. This wing so, and it being further assumed 
that the remission of sins is given by St. James as an 
effect of the prayer-unction, nothing is more reason- 
able than to hold that St. James is thinking of spiritual 
as well as of bodily effects when he speaks of the sick 
man being “saved” and “raised up’\ 

It cannot be denied that in accordance wdth New- 
Testament usage the words in question (especially the 
first) are capable of conveying this twofold meaning, 
and it is much more natural in the present context to 
suppose that they do convey it. A few' verses further 
on the predominating spiritual and eschatological con- 
notation of “saving” in St. James’s mind emerges 
clearly in the expression, “ shall save his soul from 
death” (v, 20), and without necessarily excluding a 
reference to deliverance from bodily death in verse 15, 
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we are certainly justified in including in that verse a 
reference to the saving of the soul. Moreover, the 
Apostle could not, surely, have meant to teach or imply 
that every sick Christian who was anointed would be 
cured of his sickness and saved from bodily death; yet 
the unction is clearly enjoined as a permanent institu- 
tion in the Church for all the sick faithful, and the sav- 
ing and raising up are represented absolutely as being 
the normal, if not infallible, effect of its use. W e know 
from experience (and the same has been known and 
noted in the Church from the beginning) that restora- 
tion of bodily health does not as a matter of fact norm- 
ally result from the unction, though it does result with 
sufficient frequency and without being counted mirac- 
ulous to justify us in regarding it as one of the Divinely 
(but conditionally) intended effects of the rite. Are 
we to suppose, therefore, that St. James thus solemnly 
recommends universal recourse to a rite which, after 
all, will be efficacious for the purpose intended only by 
way of a comparatively rare exception? Yet this is 
what would follow if it lie held that there is reference 
exclusively to bodily healing in the clauses which 
speak of tne sick man being saved and raised up, and if 
further it be denied that the remission of sins spoken of 
in the following clause, and which is undeniably a spir- 
itual effect, is attributed to the unction by St. James. 
This is the position taken by Mr. Tuller; but, apart 
from the arbitrary and violent breaking up of the 
Jacobean text which it postulates, such a view utterly 
fails to furnish an adequate rationale for the universal 
and permanent character of the Apostolic prescription. 
Mr. Puller vainly seeks an analogy (op. cit., pp. 289 
sqq.) in the absolute and universal expressions in 
wnich Christ assures us that our prayers will be heard. 
We admit that our rightly disposed prayers are always 
and infallibly efficacious for our ultimate spiritual 
good, but not by any means necessarily so for the 
specific temporal objects or even the proximate spirit- 
ual ends which we ourselves intend. Christ’s promises 
regarding the efficacy of prayer are fully justified on 
this ground; but would they be justified if we were 
compelled to verify them by reference merely to the 
articular temporal boons we ask for? Yet this is 
ow, on his own hypothesis, Mr. Puller is obliged to 
justify St. James’s assurance that the prayer-unction 
shall be efficacious. But in the C^atholic view, which 
considers the temporal boon of bodily healing as being 
only a conditional and subordinate end of the unction, 
while its paramount spiritual purpose — to confer on 
the sick and dying graces which they specially need — 
may be, and is normally, obtained, not only is an ade- 
quate rationale of the Jacobean injunction provided, 
but a true instead of a false analogy with the efficacy 
of prayer is established. 

But in defence of his thesis Mr. Puller is further 
obliged to maintain that all reference to the effects of 
the unction ceases with the words, “the Lord shall 
raise him up”, and that in the clause immediately fol- 
lowing, “and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven 
him”, St. James passes on to a totally different suIh 
ject, namely, the Sacrament of Penance. But unless 
we agree to disregard the rules of grammar ami the 
logical sequence of thought, it is impossible to allow 
this separation of the clauses and this sudden transi- 
tion in the third clause to a new and altogether unex- 
pected subject-matter. All three clau.ses are con- 
nected in the very same way with the unction, “ and 
the prayer of faith . . . and the Lord . . . and if he 
be in sins . . so that the remission of sins is just as 
clearly stated to be an effect of the unction as the sav- 
ing and raising up. Had St. James meant to speak of 
the effect of priestly abnolution in the third clause he 
could not have written in such a way as inevitably to 
mislead the reader into believing that he was still deal- 
ing with an effect of the priestly unctwn . In the nature 
of things there is no reason whv unction as well as 
absolution by a priest might not be Divinely ordained 


for the sacramental remission of sin, and that it was so 
ordained is what every reader naturally concludes 
from St. James. Nor is there anything in the context 
to suggest a reference to the Sacrament of Penance in 
this third clause. The admonition in the following 
verse (16), ^‘Confess, therefore, your sins one to an- 
other”, may refer to a mere liturgical confession like 
that expressed in the “ Confiteor ” ; but even if we take 
the reference to be to sacramental confession and ad- 
mit the genuineness of the connecting “ therefore” (its 
genuineness is not beyond doubt), there is no compel- 
ling reason for connecting this admonition closely with 
the clause which immediately precedes. The “ there- 
fore” may very well be taken as referring vaguely to 
the whole preceding Epistle and introducing a sort of 
epilogue. 

Mr. Puller’s is the latest and most elaborate attempt 
to evade the plain meaning of the Jacol>ean text that 
we have met with ; hence our reason for dealing with it 
so fully. It would be an endless task to notice the 
many other similarly arbitrary devices of interpreta- 
tion to which Protestant theologians and commenta- 
tors have recurred in attempting to justify their denial 
of the Tridentine teaching so clearly supported by St. 
James (see examples in Kem, “ De Sacramento Ex- 
trema? Unctionis Ratisbon, 1907, pp. 60 sq.). It is 
enough to remark that the number of mutually con- 
tradictory interpretations they have offered is a strong 
confirmation of the Catholic interpretation, which is 
indeed the only plain and natural one, but which they 
are bound to reject at the outset. In contrast with 
their disregard of St. James’s injunction and their 
hopeless disagreement as to what the Apostle really 
meant, we have the practice of the whole Christian 
world down to the time of the Reformation in main- 
taining the use of the Jacobean rite, and the agreement 
of East and West in holding this rite to he a sacrament 
in the strict sense, an agreement which became explicit 
and formal as soon as the definition of a sacrament in 
the strict sense w'as formulated, but which was already 
implicitly and informally contained in the common 
practice and belief of preceding ages. We proceed, 
therefore, to study the wdtness of Tradition. 

(C^) Proof from Tradition. — (1) State of the Argu- 
ment. — Owing to the comparative paucity of extant 
testimonies from the early centuries relating to this 
sacrament, Catholic theologians habitually recur to 
the general argument from prescription, which in this 
case may be stated briefly thus: The uninterrupted use 
of the Jacobean rite and its recognition as a sacrament 
in the Eastern and Western Churches, notwithstand- 
ing their separation since 869, proves that both must 
have been in possession of a common tradition on the 
subject prior to the schism. Further, the fact that the 
Nestorian and Monophysite bodies, who separated 
from the (Church in the fifth century, retained the use 
of the unction of the sick, carries back the undivided 
tradition to the l^eginning of that century, while no 
evidence from that or any earlier period can Ik? ad- 
duced to weaken the legitimate presumption that the 
tradition is Apostolic, having its origin in St. James’s 
injunction. Both of these broad facts will be estab- 
lished by the evidence to be given below, while the 
presumption referred to will be confirmed by the wit- 
ness of the first four centuries. 

As to the actual paucity of early testimonies, various 
explanations have been offered. It is not sufficient to 
appeal with Binterim (Die VorzUglichsten Denkw^tir- 
digkeiten der christkathol. Kirche, vol. VI, pt. Ill, p. 
241) to the Discipline of the Secret, which, so far as it 
existed, applied equally to other sacraments, yet did 
not prevent frequent reference to them by writers and 
preachers of those ages. Nor is Launoia contention 
(Opera, vol. I, pt. I, pp. 544 sq.) well founded, that 
recourse to this sacrament was much rarer in early 
ages than later. It is more to the point in the first 
place to recall the loss, except for a few fragments, of 
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several early commentaries on St. James’s Epistle (by 
Clement of Alexandna, Didymus, St. Augustine, St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, and others) in which chiefly we 
should look for reference to the unction. The earliest 
accurately preserved commentary is that of St. Bede 
(d. 735), who, as wo sliall see, is a witness for this sac- 
rament, as is also Victor of Antioch (fifth centuiy), the 
earliest commentator on St. Mark. Second, it is clear, 
at the period when ^timonies l>ecome abundant, that 
the unction was allied to penance as a supplementary 
sacrament, and as such was administered rcj^ularly 
before the Viaticum. We may presume that this order 
of administration had come down from remote antiq- 
uity, and this close connexion with penance, about 
which, as privately administered to the sick, the 
Fathers rarely speak, helps to explain their silence on 
extreme unction. Thira, it should be remembered 
that there was no systematic sacramental theolo^ be- 
fore the Scholastic period, and, in the absence of the 
interests of system, the interests of public instruction 
would call far less trecjuently for the treatment of this 
sacrament and of the other offices privately adminis- 
tered to the sick than would subjects of such practical 
public concern as the preparation of catechumens and 
the administration and reception of those sacraments 
which were solemnly conferred in the church. If 
these, and similar considerations which might be 
added, are duly weighed, it be seen that the com- 
parative fewness of early testimonies is not after all so 
strange. It should be observed, moreover, that charis- 
matic and other unctions of the sick, even with conse- 
crated oil, distinct from the Jacolxian unction, were 
practised in the early ages, and that the vagueness of 
not a few testimonies which speak of the anointing of 
the sick makes it doubtful whether the reference is to 
the Apostolic rite or to some of these other usages. 

It should finally be premised that in stating the 
argument from tradition a larger place must Sj al- 
lowed for the principle of development than theolo- 
gians of the past were in the habit of allowing. Prot- 
estjiiit controversialists were wont virtually to demand 
tliat the early centuries should speak in the language 
of Trent — even Mr. Puller is considerably under the 
influence of this standpoint — and Catholic theologians 
have been prone to acconunodate their defence to the 
terms of their adversaries’ demand. Hence they have 
undertaken in many cases to prove much more than 
they were strictly bound to prove, as for instance that 
extreme unction was clearly recognized as a sacrament 
in the strict sense long before the definition of a sacra- 
ment in this sense was drawn up. It is a perfectly 
valid defence of the Tridentine doctrine on extreme 
unction to show tliat St. James permanently pre- 
8cril)tHl the rite of unction in terms that imply its 
strictly sacramental efficacy; that the (church for sev- 
eral centuries simply went on practising the rite and 
believing in its efficacy as taught by the Apostle, with- 
out feeling the need of a niore definitely formulated 
doctrine than is expressed in the text of his Epistle; 
and that finally, when this need had arisen, the 
Church, in the exercise of her infallible authority, did 
define for all time the true meaning and proper efficacy 
of the Jacobean nrayer-unction. It is well to keep this 
principle in mina in discussing the witness of the early 
ages, though avS a matter of fact the evidence, as will be 
seen, proves more than we are under any obligation to 
prove. 

(2) The Evidence.— (a) Ante-Nicene Period. — ^The 
earliest extant witness is Origen (d. 254), who, in 
enumerating the several ways of obtaining remission of 
sins, comes (seventhly) to '‘the hard and laborious'’ 
way of (public) penance, which involves the confession 
of one’s sins to the priest and the acceptance at his 
hands of “ the salutary medicine And having quoted 
the Psalmist in support of confession, Origen adds: 
“ And in this [in gwo] is fulfilled also what St. James 
the Apostle says: if any one is sick, let him call in the 


priests of the Church, and let them laif hands on him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and if he be 
in sms they shall be remitted to him” (Horn, ii, in 
Levit., in P. G., XII, 419). We might l>e content to 
c]^uote this as a proof merely of the fact that the injunc- 
tion of St. James was well known and observed in 
Origen’s time, and that the rite itself was commonly 
spoken of at Alexandria as “a laying on of hands”. 
But when it is urged that he here attributes the remis- 
sion of sins of which the Apostle speaks, not to the rite 
of unction but to the Sacrament of Penance, it is 
worth while inquiring into the reasons alleged for this 
interpretation of the passage. Some would have it 
that Origen is allegorizing, and that he takes the sick 
man in St. James to mean the spiritually sick or the 
sinner, thus changing the Apostolic injunction to the 
following: If anyone be in sins, let him call in the 
priests . . . and if he be in sins, they shall he remit- 
ted to him. But we cannot suppose the great Alexan- 
drian capable of such illogicalness on his own account, 
or capable of attributing it to the Apostle. According 
to Mr. Puller (op. cit., pp. 42 sqq.), Origen, while quo- 
ting the whole text of St. James, means in reality to 
refer only to the fulfilment of the concluding words, 
“and if he be in sins”, etc. But if that be so, why 
quote the preceding part at all, which, in Mr. Puller’s, 
and ex hypothesi in Origen’s, view, has nothing to do 
with the subject and can only lead to confusion; and 
why, above all, omit the words of St. James imme- 
diately following, “Confess your sins one to another ”. 
which would have been very much to the point ana 
could not have caused any confusion? The truth is 
that the relation of the Jacobean rite to penance is 
very obscurely stated by Origen; but, whatever may 
have been his views of that relation, he evidently 
means to speak of the whole rite, unction and all, and 
to assert that it is performed as a means of remitting 
sill for the sick. It it be held on the oliscurity of the 
connexion that he absolutely identifies the Jacobean 
rite with penance, the only logical conclusion would be 
that he considered the unction to be a necessary part 
of penance for the sick. But it is much more reason- 
able and more in keeping with what we know of the 
penitential discipline of the period — Christian sinners 
were admitted to canonical penance only once — to 
suppose that Origen looked upon the rite of unction as 
a supplement to penance, intended for the sick or 
dying who either had never undergone canonical pen- 
ance, or after penance might have contracted new sins, 
or who, owing to their “ hard and laborious ” course of 
satisfaction being cut short by sickness, might l>e con- 
sidered to need just such a complement to absolution, 
this complement itself being inaependently efficacious 
to remit sins or complete their remission by removal of 
their effects. This would fairly account for the con- 
fused grouping together of both ways of remission in 
the text, and it is a Catholic interpretation in keeping 
with the conditions of that age and with later and 
clearer teaching. 1 1 is int cresting to observe that John 
Cassian. writing nearly two centuries later, and proba- 
bly witn this ve^ text of Origen lief ore him, gives 
similar enumeration of means for obtaining remission 
of sins, and in this enumeration the Jacobean rite is 
given an independent place (Collat., XX, in P. L., 
XLIX. 1161). 

Origen’s contemporary, Tertullian, in upbraiding 
heretics for neglecting the distinction between clergy 
and laity and allowing even women “ to teacli, to dis- 
pute, to perform exorcisms, to undertake cures [cura- 
tiones reprom ittere], perhaps even to baptize ” (I)e Pra?- 
wript., c. xli, in P. L., II, 262), probably refers in the 
italicized clause to the use of tlie Jacobean rite; for he 
did not consider charismatic healing, even with oil, to 
be the proper or exclusive functitin of the clergy (see 
“Ad Scapulam”, c. iv, in P. L., I, 703). If this be so. 
Tertullian is a witness to the general use of the rite and 
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to the belief that its administration was reserved to 
the priests. 

St. Aphraates, “ the Persian Sage though he wrote 
(336-345) after Nicsea, may be counted as an Ante- 
Nicene witness, since he lived outside the limits of the 
empire and remained in ignorance of the Arian strife. 
Writing of the various uses of holy oil, this Father says 
that it contains the sign of the sacrament of life by 
which Cliristians [in baptism], priests [in ()rilination], 
kin^, and prophets are made perfect; [it] illuminates 
darkness [in confirmation], anoints the sick, and by its 
secret sacrament restores penitents^’ (Demonstratio 
xxiii, 3, in Graffin, ^‘Patrol. Syriaca”, vol. T, p. Iv). 
It is hardly possible to question the allusion here to 
the Jacobean rite, which was therefore in regular use in 
the remote Persian Ghurch at the begiiiinng of the 
fourth century. Its mention side by side with other 
unctions that are not sacramental in the strict sense 
is characteristic of the period, and merely shows that 
the strict definition of a sacrament had not been for- 
mulated. As being virtually Ante-N icene we may give 
also the witness of the collection of liturgical prayers 
known as the Sacramentary of Serapion”. (Sera- 
pion w'as Bishop of Thmuis in the Nile Delta and the 
friend of St. Athanasius.) The seventeenth prayer is a 
lengthy form for consecrating the oil of the sick, in the 
course of wdiich God is besought to best ow upon the oil 
a supernatural efficacy “for good grace and remis- 
sion of sins, for a medicine of life and salvation, for 
health and soundness of soul, body, spirit, for perfect 
strengthening*’. Here we have not only the recogni- 
tion in plain terms of spiritual effects from the unction 
but the special mention of grace and the remission of 
sins, Mr. Puller tries to explain away several of these 
expressions, but he has no refuge from the force of the 
W'ords “for good grace and remission of sins” hut to 
hold that they must be a later addition to the original 
text. 

(b) The Great Patristic Age: Fourth to Seventh 
Century. — References to extreme unction in this period 
are much more abundant and prove l>eyond doubt the 
universal use of the Jacobean unction m every part of 
the (’hurch. Some testimonie.s, moreover, refer spe- 
cifically to one or more of the several ends and effects of 
the sacrament, as the cure or alleviation of bodily 
sickness and the remission of sins, while some may be 
said to anticipate pretty clearly the definition or ex- 
treme unction as a sacrament in the strict sense. As 
illustrating the universal use of the Jacobean unction, 
we may cite in the first place St. Ephraem Syrus 
(d. 373), who in his forty-sixth polemical sermon 
(Opera, Rome, 1740, vol. ll, p. 541), adtlressing the 
sick person to whom the priests minister, says: “They 
pray over thee; one l>lows on thee; another seals 
thee.” The “sealing” here undoubtedly means 
“anointing with the sign of the cross*’, and the ref- 
erence to St. James is clear [see Bickell, Carmina 
Nisibena, Leipzig, 1860, pp. 223, 4, note, and the 
other passage (seventy-third carmen) there discussed]. 
Next we would call attention to the witness of an 
ancient Ordo compiled, it is believed, in Greek before 
the middle of the fourth century, but which is pre- 
served only in a fragmentary Latin version made be- 
fore the end of the fifth century and recently discov- 
ered at Verona (“ Didascali® Apostolorum *’ in “ Frag- 
menta Veronensia**, ed. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900), and m 
an Ethiopic version. This Ordo in both versions con- 
tains a form for consecrating the oil for the Jacobean 
rite, the Latin praying for “the strengthening and 
healing*’ of those who use it, and the Ethiopic for 
their ‘^strengthening and sanctification ”. Mr. Puller, 
who gives and discusses both versions (op. cit., p. 104 
sq.), is once more obliged to postulate a corruption of 
the Ethiopic version bwause of the n'fercnce to sanc- 
tification. But may not the “strengthening” spoken 
of as distinct from “healing” spiritual rather than 
corporal? Likewise the “Testamentum Domini”, 


compiled in Greek about the year 400 or earlier, and 
preserved in Syriac (published by Rahmani), and in 
Ethiopic and Arabic versions (still in MSS.) contains 
a form for consecrating the oil of the sick, in which, 
besides bodily healing, the sanctifying power of the oil 
as applied to penitents is referred to (see “The Testa- 
ment of Our Lord ”, tr. Cooper and Maclean, 1902, pp. 
77, 78). From these instances it appears that Sera- 
pion’s Sacramentary was not without parallels during 
this period. 

In St. Augustine’s “Speculum de Scripturd” (an. 
427; in P. L., XXXIV, 887-1040), which is made up 
almost entirely of Scriptural texts, without comment 
by the compiler, and is intended as a handy manual of 
( mristian piety, doctrinal and practical, the injunction 
of St. James regarding the prayer-unction of the sick is 
quoted. This shows that the rite was a common- 
place in the Christian practice of that age; and we are 
told by Possidius, in his “ Life of Augustine” (c. xxvii, 
in P. L., XXXII, 56), that the saint himself “ followecl 
the rule laid down by the Apostle that he should visit 
only orphans and widows in their tribulation (James, 
i, 27), and that if ho happened to l)e asked by the sick 
to pray to the Lord for them and impose hajuis on 
them, he did so without delay ”. We have seen Origen 
refer to the Jacobean rite as an “ imposition of hands ”, 
and this title survived to a very late period in the 
Church of St. Ambrose, who was himself an ardent 
student of Origen and from whom St. Augustine very 
likely borrows it (see Magistretti, “Manuale Am- 
brosianum ex Codice s®c. XI ”, etc., 1905, vol. I, p. 79 
sq., 94 sq., 147 sq., where three different Ordines of the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries have as title for the 
office of extreme unction, impositio manuum super in-- 
fir mum). It is fair, then, to conclude from the biog- 
rapher’s statement that, when called upon to do so, 
St. Augustine himself used to administer the Jacobean 
unction to the sick. This would be exactly on the 
lines laid do5^ by Augustine’s contemporary. Pope 
Innocent I (see l)elow), St. Ambrose himself, writing 
against the Novatians (De Pcenit., VIII, in P. L., 
XVI, 477), asks: “ Why therefore do you lay on hands 
and believe it to lie an effect of the bles.sing [bericdic- 
lion is opus] if any of the sick happen to recover? . . . 
Why do you baptize, if sins cannot l>e remitted bv 
men?” 'The coupling of this laying-on of hands with 
baptism and the use of both as arguments in favour of 
penance, shows that there is question not of mere 
charismatic healing by a simple Blessing, but of a rite 
which, like baptism, was in regular use among the 
Novatians, and wffiich can only have been the unction 
of St. James. St. Athanasius, in his encyclical letter 
of 341 (P. G., XXV, 234), complaining of the evils to 
religion caused by the intrusion of the Arian Bishop 
Gregory, mentions amon^ other abuses that many 
catwhumens were left to die without baptism and that 
many sick and dying Christians had to choose the hard 
alternative of being deprived of priestly ministrations 
— “which they considered a more terrible calamity 
than the disease itself ” — rather than allow “ the hands 
of the Arians to be laid on their heads”. Here again 
we are justified in seeing a reference to extreme unc- 
tion as an ordinary Christian practice, and a proof 
of the value which the faithful attached to the rite. 
Cassiodorus (d. about 570) thus paraphrases the in- 
junction of St. James (Complexiones in Epp. Aposto- 
lorum, in P. L., LXX, 1380): “a priest is to l>e called 
in, who by the prayer of faith [oratione fidei] and the 
unction of the holy oil which he imparts will save him 
who is afflicted [by a serious injury or by sickness].” 

To these testimonies may be added many instances 
of the use of extreme unction recorded in the lives of 
the saints. See, e. g., the lives of St. Leobinus (d. 
about 550; Acta SS., 14 March, p. 348), 8t. Tresanus 
(ibid., 7 Feb., p. 55), 8t. Eugene (Eoghan), Bishop of 
Ardsrath (modem Ardstraw, in the Diocese of Derry; 
d. about 618; ibid., 23 Aug., p. 627). One instance 
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from the life of an Eastern saint, Hypatias (d. about 
446), is worthy of particular notice. While still a 
young monk and before his elevation to the priest- 
hood, he was appointed infirmarian in his monastery 
(in Bithynia), and while occupying this office he 
showed a splendid example of charity m his care of the 
sick, whom he sought out and brought to the monas- 
tery. “ But if the necessity arose ”, says his disciple 
and biographer, “ of anointing the sick person, he re- 
ported to the abbot, who was a priest ydp irp€<r/SiJ- 
Tepos), and had the unction with the blessed oil per- 
formed by him. And it often happened that in a few 
days, God co-operatinc with his efforts, he sent the 
man home restored to health” (Acta SS., 17 June, p. 
251). It appears from this testimony that the Jaco- 
bean unction was administered only to those who were 
seriously ill, that only a priest could administer it, 
that consecrated oil was used, that it was distinct 
from charismatic unction (which the saint himself 
used to perform, while still a layman, using conse- 
crated oil), and finally that bodily healing did not 
always follow and was not apparently expected to fol- 
low, and that when it did take place it was not re- 
garded as miraculous. It is, therefore, implied that 
other effects besides bodily healing were believed to be 
produced by the Jacobean unction, and these must be 
understood to be spiritual. 

As evidence of the use of the unction by the Nes- 
torians w’e may refer to the nineteenth canon of the 
synod held at Seleucia in 554 under the presidency of 
the Patriarch Joseph, and which, speaking of those 
who have been adencted to various ciiabolical and su- 
perstitious practices, prescribes that any such person 
on being converted shall have applied to him, to 
one who is corporally sick, the oil of prayer blessed by 
the priests” (Chabot, Synodicon Orientale, 1902, 
p. 363). Here, besides the legitimate use of the Jaco- 
bean unction, we have an early instance of an abuse, 
which prevails in the modern Orthodox (schismatical) 
church, of permitting the euchelawn to be adminis- 
tered, on certain days of the year, to people who are in 
perfect health, as a complement of penance and a 
preparation for Holy Communion [see Ijelow VI, (3)]. 
That the Monophysites also retained the Jacol)ean 
unction after their separation from the Catholic 
Church (451) is clear from the fact that their liturgies 
(Armenian, Syrian, and Coptic) contain the rite for 
blessing the oil. There is reason to suppose that this 
portion of their liturgies in its present form has been 
norrowed from, or modelled upon, the Byzantine rite 
of a later period (see Brightman in Journal of 
Theological Studies”, I, p. 261), but this borrowing 
supposes that they already possessed the unction itself. 
It has nowadays fallen into disuse among the Nestor- 
ians and Armenians, though not among the Copts. 

Many testimonies might be cuioted in which the 
Jacobean unction is recoinmenued specifically as a 
means of restoring bodily health, and the faithful are 
urged to ri'ceive it instead of recurring, as they were 
prone to do, to various superstitious remedies. This 
IS the burden of certain passages in Procopius of Gaza 
(c. 465-525; ” In Levit. , xix, 31, in P. G., LXXXVII 
(1), 762 sq.], Isaac of Antioch (b. about 350 ; 0pp., ed. 
Bickell, Pt. I, pp. 187 sq.), St. Cyril of Alexandria (De 
Adorat. in Spiritu et Veritate, Vl, in P. G., LXVIII, 
470 sq.), St. Coisarius of Arles (Serm. cclxxix, 5, Ap- 
pend ad sennm. Augustini ” in P. L., XXXIX, 2273), 
and John Mandakuni (Montagouni), Catholicos of the 
Armenians from 480 to 4S7 (Schmid, Reden dea 
Joannes Mandakuni, pp. 222 sq.). This particular 
effect of the prayer-unction is the one specially em- 
phasized in the form used to this day in the Orthodox 
Eastern Church (see above, I). 

Mention of the remission of sins as an effect of the 
Jacobean rite is also fairly frc'quent. It is coupled 
with bodily healing by St. Cfipsarius in the passa^ just 
referred to: the sick person will ” receive Iwth health 
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of body and remission of sins, for the Holy Ghost has 
given this promise through James”. We have men- 
tioned the witness of John Cassian, and the witness of 
his master, St. C’hrysostoin, may be given here. In his 
work ” On the Priesthood ” (III, vi, in P. G., XLVIII, 
644) St. Chrysostom proves the dignity of the priest- 
hood by showing, among other arguments, that the 
priests by their spiritual ministry do more for us than 
our own parents can do. Whereas our parents only 
beget our bodies, which they cannot save from death 
and disease, the priests regenerate our souls in baptism 
and have power, moreover, to remit post-baptismal 
sins; a power which St. Chrysostom proves by quoting 
the text of St. James. This passage, like that of Ori- 
gen discussed above, has given rise to no little con- 
troversy, and it is claimed by Mr. Puller (op. cit., pp, 
45 sqq.) as a proof that St. Chrysostom, like Origen, 
understood St. James as he (Mr. Puller) does. But if 
this were so it would still be true that only clinical 
penance is referred to, for it is only of the sick that 
St. James can be understood to speak; and the main 
point of Mr. Puller's argument, viz., that it is incon- 
ceivable that St. Chrysostom should pass over the 
Sacrament of Penance in such a context, would have 
lost hardly any of its force. We know very little, 
except by way of inference and assumption, about the 
practice of clinical penance in that age; but we are 
well acquaint(^ with canonical penance as adminis- 
tered to those in good health, and it is to this obviously 
we should expect the saint to refer, if he were bound to 
speak of that sacrament at all. Mr. Puller is probably 
aware how very difficult it would be to prove that 
St. Chrysostom anywhere in his voluminous writings 
teaches clearly and indisputably the necessity of con- 
fessing to a priest: in other words, that he recognizes 
the Sacrament of Penance as Mr. Puller recognizes it: 
and in view of this general obscurity on a point of 
fundamental importance it is not at all so strange that 
penance should l3e passed over here. Wc do not pre- 
tend to be able to enter into St. Chrysostom’s mind, 
but assuming that he recognized both penance and 
unction to be efficacious for the remission of post- 
baptismal sins — and the text before us plainly states 
this in regard to the unction — we may perhaps find 
in the greater affinity of unction with baptism, and in 
the particular points of contrast he is aeyeloping, a 
reason why unction rather than penance is appealed 
to. Regeneration by water in baptism is opposed to 
parental generation, and saving by oil from spiritual 
disease and eternal death to the inability of parents to 
save their children from bodily disease and death. St. 
Chrysostom might have ailded several other points of 
contrast, but he confines himself in this context to 
these tw-'o; and supposing, as one ought in all candour 
to suppose, that he understood the text of St. James as 
we do, in its obvious and natural sense, it is evident 
that the prayer-unction, so much more akin to bap- 
tism in the simplicity of its ritual character and so 
naturally suggested by the mention of sickness and 
death, supplied a much apter illustration of the 
priestly power of remitting post-baptismal sins than 
the judicial process of penance. Arid a single illus- 
trative example was all that the context rctpiircd. 

Victor of Antioch (fifth century) is one of the an- 
cient witnesses who, in the general terms they employ 
in speaking of the Jacobean unction, anticipate more 
or less clearly the definition of a sacrament in the 
strict sense. Commenting on St. Mark, vi, 13, Victor 
quotes the text of St. James and adds: “Oil both 
cures pains and is a source of light and refreshment. 
The oil, then, used in anointing signifies lx)th the mercy 
of God, and the cure of the disease, and the enlighten- 
ing of the heart. For it is manifest to all that the 
prayer effected all this; but the oil, as I think, was the 
symbol of these things” (Oamer, Caten. Gnec. Pa- 
trum, I, p. 324). Here w'e have the distinction, so 
well luiown in later theology, betw^een the signification 
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and causality of a sacrament; only Victor attributes 
the signification entirely to the matter and the causal- 
ity to the form (the prayer) . This was to be corrected 
in the fully developed sacramental theoy of later 
times, but the attribution of sacramental effects to the 
form (the prayer, the word, etc.) is characteristic of 
patristic suggestions of a theory. Victor clearly attri- 
butes both spiritual and corporal effects to the prayer- 
unction; nor can the fact that he uses the imperfect 
tense (^>^P7«, “effected*’; was *’) betaken 

to imply that the use of the unction had ceased at 
Antioch in his day. The use of the present tense in 
describing the signification of the rite implies the con- 
trary, and independent evidence is clearly against the 
supposition. In the passage from John Mandakuni, 
referred to above, the prayer-unction is repeatedly 
described as “ the gift of grace *’, “ the CTace of God * , 
Divinelv instituted and prescrilied, and which cannot 
be neglected and despised without incurring “the 
curse of the Apostles ” ; language which it is difficult 
to understand unless we suppose the Armenian patri- 
arch to have reckoned the unction among the most 
sacred of Christian rites, or, in other words, regarded 
it as being what we describe as a sacrament m the 
strict sense (cf. Kem, op. cit., pp. 46, 47). 

There remains to be noticed under this head the 
most celebrated of all patristic testimonies on extreme 
unction, the well-known passage in the Letter of Pope 
Innocent I (402-417), written in 416, to D^entius, 
Bishop of Eugubium, in reply to certain questions sub- 
mitted by the latter for solution. In answer to the 
question as to who were entitled to the unction, the 
pm)e, having quoted the text of St. James, says: 
“There is no doubt that this text must be received or 
understood of the sick faithful, who may be [lawfully] 
anointed with the holy oil of chrism; which, having 
been blessed by the bishop, it is permitted not onlv to 
priests but to all Christians to use for anointing in their 
own need or that of their families.’’ Then he diverges 
to point out the superfluous character of a further 
doubt expressed by Decentius: “ We notice the super- 
fluous addition of a doubt whether a bishop may do 
what is undoubtedly permitted to priests. For priests 
are expressly mentioned [by St. James] for the reason 
that bishops, hindered by other occupations, cannot 
go to all the sick. But if the bishop is able to do so or 
thinks anyone ^ecially worthy of being visited, he, 
whose office it is to consecrate the chrism, need not 
hesitate to bless and anoint the sick person.” Then, 
reverting to the original question, ne explains the 
qualification he had added in speaking of “the sick 
faithful ” : “ For this unction may not be given to peni- 
tents [i. e. to those undergoing canonical penance], 
seeing that it is a sacrament \quia genus sacramenti est]. 
For how is it imagined that one sacrament [unum 
genus] may be given to those to whom the other sacra- 
ments are denied?” The pope adds that he has an- 
swered all his correspondent’s questions in order that 
the latter’s Church may be in a position to follow “ the 
Roman custom*’ (P. L., XX, 559 sq., Denzinger, no. 
99 — old no. 61). We do not, of course, suggest that 
Pope Innocent had before his mind the definition of a 
sacrament in the strict sense when he calls the Jaco- 
bean unction a sacrament, but since “the other sacra- 
ments'* from which penitents were excluded were the 
Holy Eucharist and certain sacred ofl^ces, we are justi- 
fied in maintaining that this association of the unction 
with the Eucharist most naturally suggests an implicit 
faith on the part of Pope Innocent m what has been 
explicitly taught by Scholastic theologians and defined 
by the Council of Trent. It is interesting to observe 
that Mr. Puller, in discussing this text (op. cit., pp. 53 
sqq.), omits all reference to the Holy Eucharist, 
though it is by far the most obvious and important of 
“ the other sacraments *’ of which Innocent is speaking, 
and diverts his reader’s attention to the eulogia^ or 
blessed bread (pain binit) j a sacramental which was in 


use in many churches at that time and in later ages, 
but to which there is not the least reason for believing 
that the pope meant specially to refer. In any case 
the reference is certainly not exclusive, as Mr. Puller 
leaves his reader to infer. What Pope Innocent, fol- 
lowing the “Roman custom”, explicitly teaches is 
that the “ sacrament ** enjoined by St. James was to be 
administered to the sick faithful who were not doing 
canonical penance; that priests, and a fortiori bishops, 
can administer it; but that the oil must be blessed oy 
the bishop. The exclusion of sick penitents from this 
“ sacrament ** must be understood, of course, as being 
subject to the same exception as their exclusion from 
“the other sacraments”, and the latter are directed to 
be given before the annual Easter reconciliation when 
danger of death is imminent; “Quando usciue ad 
desperandum venerit, ante tempus paseto relaxan- 
dum [est] ne de sseculo feegrotus] absque communione 
discedat. '* If the words of Innocent — and the same 
observation applies to other ancient testimonies, e. g. 
to that of Ciesarius of Arles referred to above — seem to 
imply that the laity were permitted to anoint them- 
selves or members of their household with the oil con- 
secrated by the bishop, yet it is clear enough from the 
text of St. James and from the way in which Pope 
Innocent explains the mention of priests in the text, 
that this could not have been considered by him to l>e 
identical with the Jacobean rite, but to be at most a 
pious use of the oil allowable for devotional, and possi- 
oly for charismatic, purposes. But it would not he 
impossible nor altogether unreasonable to understand 
the language used by Innocent and others in a causa- 
tive sense, i. e. as meaning not that the laity were per- 
mitted to anoint themselves, but that they were to 
have the blessed oil at hand to secure their being 
anointed by the priests according to the prescription 
of St. James. We believe, however, that this is a 
forced and unnatural way ot understanding such te.sti- 
monies, all the more so as there is demonstrative evi- 
dence of the devotional and charismatic use of sacred 
oil by the laity during the early centuries. 

It is worth adding, as a conclusion to our survey of 
this period, that Innocent's reply to Decentiu.s was 
incorporated in various early collections of canon law, 
some of wliich, as for instance that of Dionysius 
Exiguus (P. L., LXVII, 240), were made towards the 
end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. 
In this way Innocent’s teaching became known and 
was received as law in most parts of the W^estem 
Church. 

(c) The Seventh Century and Later. — One of the 
most important witnesses for this period is St. Bode 
(d. 735), who, in liis commentary on the Epistle of St. 
James, tells us (P. L., XCTII, 39) that, as in Apostolic 
times, so “ now the custom of the Church is that the 
sick should be anointed by the priests with conse- 
crated oil and through the accompanying prayer re- 
stored to health'*. ISe adds that, according to Pope 
Innocent, even the laity may use the oil provided it 
has been consecrated by the bishop; and commenting 
on the clause, “if he be in sins they shall be remitted 
to him”, after quoting I Cor., xi, 30, to prove that 
“many because of sins committ^ in the soul are 
stricken with bodily sickness or death”, he goes on to 
speak of the necessity of confession: “If, therefore, 
the sick be in sins and shall have confessed these to the 
priests of the (’hurch and shall have sincerely under- 
taken to relinquish and amend them, they shall l)e 
remitted to them. For sins cannot be remitted with- 
out the confession of amendment. Hence the injunc- 
tion is rightly added [by St. James], '(Confess, there- 
fore, your sms one to another."* 8t. Bede thiis 
appears to connect the remission of sins in St. Jameses 
text with ^nance rather than the unction, and is 
therefore claimed by Mr. Puller as supporting his own 
interpretation of the text. But it should be observed 
that in asserting the necessity of confessing post- 
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baptismal sins, a necessity recognized in Catholic 
teaching, Bede does not deny that the unction aZ«omay 
be efficacious in remitting them, or at least in complet- 
i:^ their remission, or in remitting the lighter daily 
sins which need not be confessed. The bodily sickness 
which the unction is intended to heal is regarded by 
St. Bede as being, often at any rate, the effect of sin; 
and it is interesting to notice that Amalarius of Metz, 
writing a century later (De Eccles. Offic., I, xii, in P. 
L., CV, 1011 sa.), with this passage of Bede before him, 
expressly attributes to the unction not only the heal- 
ing of sickness due to the unworthy reception of the 
Eucharist, but the remission of daily sins: “What 
saves the sick is manifestly the prayer of faith, of 
which the sign is the unction of oil. If those whom the 
unction of oil, i. e. the grace of God through the prayer 
of the priest, assists are sick for the reason that they 
eat the Body of the Lord unworthily, it is right that 
the consecration [of the oil] of which there is question 
should be associated with the consecration of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord, which takes place in commemo- 
ration of the Passion of Christ, by Whom the author of 
sin has been eternally vanquished. The Passion of 
Christ destroyed the author of death; His grace, 
which is signified by the unction of oil, has destroyed 
his arms, which are daily sins.'* 

The confusing way in which St. Bede introduces 
penance in connexion with the text of St. James is 
intelligible enough when we remember that the unc- 
tion was regarded and administered as a complement 
of the Sacrament of Penance, and that no formal ques- 
tion had yet been raised about their respective inde- 
pendent effects. In the circumstances of the age it was 
more important to insist on the necessity of confession 
than to discuss with critical minuteness the effects of 
the unction, and one had to be careful not to allow the 
text of St. James to be misunderstood as if it dispensed 
w'ith this necessity for the sick sinner. The passage in 
St. Bede merely proves that he was preoccupied with 
some such idea in approaching the text of St. James. 
Paschasius Iladbertus (writing about 831) says from 
the same standpoint that <jura)rding to the Apostle 
when anyone is sick, recourse is to be had in the first 
place to confession of sins, then to the prayer of many, 
then to the sanctification of the unction [or, the unc- 
tion of sanctification] (De Corp. ct Sang. Domini, c. 
viii, in P. L., CXX, 1292); and the same writer, in 
what he tells us of the death of his abbot, St. Adelhard 
of (/orbie, testifies to the prevalence of an opinion that 
it was only those in sins who had need of the unction. 
The assembled monks, who regarded the holy abbot as 
“ free from the burdens of sins’’, doubted whether they 
should procure the Apostolic unction for him. But the 
saint, overhearing the debate, demanded that it should 
be given at once, and with his dying breath exclaimed: 
“I^w dismiss thy servant in peace, because I have 
receiveci all the sacraments of Thy mystery" (P. L., 
CXX, 1547). 

As proving the uninterrupted universality during 
this period of the practice of the Jacobean rite, with a 
clear indication in some instances of its strictly sacra- 
mental efficacy, we shall add some further testimonies 
from writers, synods, and the precepts of particular 
bishops. As doubts may be raised regarding the age 
of any particular expression in the early medieval 
liturgies, we shall omit all reference to them. There is 
aU the less need to be cxliaustive as the adversaries of 
Catholic teaching are compelled to admit that from 
the eighth century onwards the strictly sacramental 
conception of the Jacobean rite emer^s clearly in the 
writings and legislation of both the Eastern and the 
Western Churches. Haymo, Bishop of Halberstadt 
(841-853), in his Homily on Luke, Lx, 6 (P. L., 
CXVIII, 573), and Amulo, Bishop of Lyons (about 
841), in his letter to Theobald (P. L., CXVi, 82), sp^k 
of the unction of the sick as an Apostolic practice. 
Prudentius, Bishop of Treves (about 843-861), tells 


how the holy virgin Maura asked to receive from his 
own hands “ the Sacraments of the Eucharist and of 
Extreme Unction" (P. L., CXV, 1374; cf. Acta SS., 
21 Sept., p. 272) ; and Jonas, Bishop of Orleans, in his 
“Institutio Laicalis" (about 829), after reprobating 
the popular practice of recurring in sickness to raagic^ 
remedies, says: “It is obligatory on anyone who is 
sick to demand, not from wizards and witches, but 
from the Church and her priests, the unction of sancti- 
fied oil, a remedy whicli [as coming] from Our Lord 
Jesus Christ will benefit him not only in body but in 
soul" (III, xiv, in P. L., CVI, 122 sq.). Already the 
Second Council of Chdlon-sur-Saone (813), in its forty- 
eighth canon, had prescribed as obligatory the unction 
enjoined by St. James, “ since a medicine of this kind 
wnich heals the sicknesses of soul and of body is not to 
be lightly esteemed" (Ilardouin, IV, 1040). The 
Council of Aachen in 836 warns the priest not to 
neglect giving penance and unction to the sick person 
(once his illness becomes serious), and when the end is 
seen to be imminent the soul is to be commended to 
God “more sacerdotali cum acceptione sacr® com- 
munionis" (cap. ii, can. v, ibid., 1397). The First 
Council of Mainz (847), held under the presidency of 
Rhabanus Maurus (cap. xxvi), prescribed in the same 
order the administration of penance, unction, and the 
Viaticum (Hardouin, V, 13); while the Council of 
Pavia (850), legislating, as seems clear from the word- 
ing of the capitulary (viii), according to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of Pope Innocent’s letter to 
Decentius (see above), directs preachers to be sedulous 
in instructing the faithful regarding “that salutary 
sacrament which James the Apostle commends . . . 
a truly great and very much to be desired mystery, by 
which, if asked for with faith, both sins are remitted 
and as a consequence corporal health restored " (ibid.. 
Ill, 27; Denzinger, Freiburg, 1908, no. 315). 

The statutes attributed to St. Sonnatius, Arch- 
bishop of Reims (about 600-631), and which are cer- 
tainly anterior to the ninth century, direct (no. 15) 
that “extreme unction is to be brought to the sick 
person who asks for it", and “that the pastor himself 
IS to visit liim often, animating and duly preparing 
him for future glory" (P. L., L£XX, 445; cf. Hefele, 
Conciliengesch., Ill, 77). 'The fourth of the canons 
promulgated (about 745) by St. Boniface, the Apostle 
of Germany (see Hefele, III, 580 sq.), forbids priests to 
go on a journey “ without the chrism, and the blessed 
oil, and the Eucharist", so that in any emergency they 
may be ready to offer their ministrations; and the 
twenty-ninth orders all priests to have the oil of the 
sick always with them and to warn the sick faithful 
to apply for the imction (P. L., LXXXIX, 821 sq.). 
In the ‘^Excerptiones" of Egbert, Archbishop of York 
(732-766), the unction is mentioned between penance 
and the Eucharist, and ordered to be diligently admin- 
istered (P. L., LXXXIX, 382). But no writer of this 
period treats of the unction so fully as, and none more 
undeniably regards it as a true sacrament in the strict 
sense than, Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans, and with him 
we will conclude our list of witnesses. A long section 
of his second CapUvlare^ published in 789, is taken up 
with the subject (P. L., C V, 220 sq.) : “ Priests are also 
to be admonished regaining the unction of the sick, and 
penance, and the Viaticum, lest anyone should die 
without the Viaticum." Penance is to be given first, 
and then, “ if the sickness allow it, " the patient is to be 
carried to the church, where the unction and Holy 
Communion arc to be given. Theodulf describes the 
unction in detail, ordering fifteen, or three times five, 
crosses to be made with the oil to symbolize tlie 
Trinity and the five senses, but noting at the sanie t ime 
that the practice varies as to the numlier of anointings 
and the parts anointed. He quotes with approval tlie 
form us^ by the Greeks while anointing, in which re- 
mission of sins is expressly mentioned; and so clearly 
is the unction in his view intended as a preparation for 
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death that he directs the sick person after receivine it 
to commend his soul into the hands of God and bid 
farewell to the living. He enjoins the unction of sick 
children also on the ground that it sometimes cures 
them, and that penance is (often) necess^ for them. 
Theodulf’s teaching is so clear and definite that some 
Protestant controversialists recognize lum as the 
originator in the West of the teacl^g which, as they 
claim, transformed the Jacobean rite into a sacrament. 
But from all that precedes it is abundantly clear that 
no such transformation occurred. Some previous 
writers, as we have seen, had explicitly taught and 
many had implied the substance of Theodulf’s doc- 
trine, to whicn a still more definite expression was 
later to be given. The Scholastic and Tridentine doc- 
trine is the only goal to which patristic and medieval 
teaching could logically have led. 

IV. Matter and Form. — (For the technical mean- 
ing of these terms in sacramental theology see Sacra- 
ments.) — (1) The remote matter of extreme imction is 
consecrated oil. No one has ever doubted that the oil 
meant by St. James is the oil of olives^ and in the 
Western Church pure olive oil without mixture of any 
other substance seems to have been almost alwa3rs 
used. But in the Eastern Church the custom was in- 
troduced pretty early of adding in some places a little 
water, as a symbol of baptism, in others a little wine, in 
memory of the good Samaritan, and, among the Nes- 
torians, a little ashes or dust from the sepulchre of 
some saint. But that the oil must be blessed or con- 
secrated before use is the unanimous testimony of all 
the ages. Some theologians, however, have held con- 
secration to be necessary merely as a matter of pre- 
cept, not essential for the validity of the sacrament, 
e. g. Victoria (Summ. Sacramentorum, no. 219), 
Ju^nin (('omm. hist, et dogm. de Sacram., D. vii, q. hi, 
c. i), de Sainte-Beuve (De Extr. Unct., D. hi, a. 1), 
prouven (De Re Sacramentarid, Lib. VTI, q. ii, c. i, 2) ; 
indeed Berti, wlhle holding the opposite himself, ad- 
mitted the wide prevalence of this view among the 
recent theologians of his day. But considering the 
unanimity of tradition in insisting on the oil being 
blessed, and the teaching of the Council of Trent 
(Sess. XIV) that 'Hhe (.'hurch has understood the 
matter [of this sacrament] to be oil blessed by the 
bishop”, it is not surprising that by a decree of the 
Holy Office, issued 13 Jan., 1611, the proposition as- 
serting the validity of extreme unction witn the use of 
oil not consecrated by the bishop should have been 
proscribed as *‘rash and near to error” (Denzingcr, 
no. 1628— old no. 1494), and that, to the question 
whether a parish priest could in case of necessity val- 
idly use for this sacrament oil blessed by himself, the 
same Holy Office, reaffirming the previous decree, 
should have replied in the negative (14 Sept., 1842; 
ibid., no. 1629-~old no. 1495). These decisions only 
settle the dogmatic question provisionally and, so far 
as they affirm the necessity of episcopal consecration 
of the oil, arc applicable only to the Western Church. 
As is well known, it is the officiating priest or priests 
who ordinarily ble&s the oil in the Eastern Ortnodox 
Church, and there is no lack of evidence to prove the 
antiquity of this practice (see Benedict XI V,De Synod. 
Dioec., VIII, i, 4). For ItalcnGreeks in communion 
with the Holy See the practice was sanctioned by 
Clement VIII in 1595 and by Benedict XIV (see ibid.) 
in 1742; and it has likewise been sanctioned for vari- 
ous bodies of Eastern Uniats down to our own day (see 
‘X'ollect. Lacensis”, II, pp. 35, 150, 582, 479 sq.; cf. 
Letter of Leo XIII, “De Discipl. Orient, conser- 
vanda” in “Acta S. Sedis”, XXVII, pp. 257 sq.). 
There is no doubt, therefore, that priests can 1^ dele- 
gated to bless the oil validly, though there is no in- 
stance on record of such delegation being given to 
Western priests. But it is only the supreme authority 
m the Church that can grant delegation, or at least it 
may reserve to itself the power of granting it (in case 


one should wish to maintain that in the absence of 
reservation the ordinary bishop would have this 
wer). The Eastern Uniats have the express appro- 
tion of the Holy See for their discipline, and, as re- 
gards the schismatical Orthodox, one may say either 
that they have the tacit approbation of the pope or 
that the reservation of episcopal power does not ex- 
tend to them. In spite of the senism the pope has 
never wished or intended to abrogate the ancient 
privileges of the Orthodox in matters of this kind. 

The prayers for blessing the oil that have come down 
to us differ very widely, but all of them contain some 
reference to the purpose of anointing the sick. Hence, 
at least in the case of a bishop, whose power is ordinary 
and not delegated, no special form would seem to he 
necessary for validity, provided this purpose is ex- 
pressed. But where it is not at all expressed or in- 
tended, as in the forms at present used for blessing the 
chrism and the oil of catechumens, it appears doubtful 
whether either of these oils would be valid matter for 
extreme unction (cf. Kern, op. cit., p. 131). But in 
the nature of things there does not seem to he any 
reason why a composite form of blessing might not 
suffice to make the same oil valid matter for more than 
one sacrament. 

(2) The proximate matter of extreme unction is the 
unction with consecrated oil. The parts anointed 
according to present usage in the Western and Eastern 
Churches have been mentioned above (I), but it is to 
be observed that even to-day there are differences of 
practice in various branches of the Orthodox (’hurch 
(see Echos d’Orient, 1899, p. 194). The question is 
whether several unctions are necessary for a valid 
sacrament, and if so, which are the essential ones. 
Arguing from the practice with which they were ac- 
quainted and which they assumed to have existed 
always, the Scholastics not unnaturally concluded 
that the unctions of the five organs of sense were e.H- 
sential. This was the teaching of St. Thomas (Suppl , 
Q. xxxii, a. 6), who has been followed pretty unani- 
mously by the School and by many later theologians 
down to our own day (e. g. Billot, De Sacrament is, II, 
p. 231) who set the method and tradition of the Hchool 
above positive and historical theology. But a witler 
knowledge of past and present facts has made it in- 
creasingly difficult to (lefend this view, and the best 
theologians of recent times have denied that the unc- 
tion of the five senses, any more than that of the feet 
or loins, is essential for the valiaity of the sacrament. 
The facts, broadly speaking, are these: that no ancient 
testimony mentions the five unctions at all, much less 
prescribes them as necessary, but most of them speak 
simply of unction in a way that suggests the sufficiency 
of a single unction; that the imction of the five senses 
has never been extensively practised in the East, and 
is not practised at the present time in the Orthodox 
Church, while those Uniats who practise it have sim- 
ply borrowed it in modem times from Rome; and 
that even in the Western Church down to the eleventh 
century the practice was not very widespread, and did 
not become universal till the seventeenth centu^, as 
is proved by a number of sixteenth-century Rituals 
that have b^n preserved (for details and sources sc^ 
Kera, op. cit,, p. 133 sq.). In face of these facts it is 
imporaiole any longer to defend the Scholastic view 
except by maintaimng that the Church has frequently 
changed the essential matter of the sacrament, or that 
she has allowed it to be invalidly administered during 
the greater part of her history, as she still allows with- 
out protest in the East. The only conclusion, there- 
fore, is that as far as the matter is concerned nothing 
more is required for a valid sacrament than a true unc- 
tion with duly consecrated oil, and this conclusion 
may henceforth be regarded as certain by reason of the 
recent decree of the Holy Office already referred to 
(I), which, though it speaks only of the form, evi- 
dently supposes that form to be used writh a single 
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imction. Besides the authority of the Scholastic tradi- 
tion, which was based on ignorance of the facts, the 
only dogmatic argument for the view we have re- 
jected is to be found in the instruction of Eugene IV to 
the Armenians [see above. III (A)]. But in reply to 
this argument it is enough to remark that this decree 
is not a dogmaUc definition but a disciplinary instruc- 
tion, and that, if it were a definition, those wno appeal 
to it ought in consistency to hold the unction of the 
feet and loins to be essential. It is hardly necessary 
to add that, while denying the necessity of the unc- 
tions presenbed in the Roman Ritual for the validity 
of the sacrament, there is no intention of denying the 
grave obligation of adhering strictly to the Ritual ex- 
cept, as the Holy Office allows, in cases of urgent neces- 
sity. 

(3) The forms of extreme imction from the Roman 
Ritual and the Euchologion have been given above (I). 
However ancient may be either form in its substance, 
it is certain that many other forms substantially differ- 
ent from the present have been in use both in the East 
and the West (see Mart^ne, ^'De Antiquis Eccl. Rit.’*, 
I, vii, 4; and Kem, op. cit., pp. 142-152); and the 
controversy among theologians as to what precise 
form or kind of form is necessary for the validity of 
the sacrament has followed pretty much the same 
lines as that about the proximate matter. That some 
form is essential, and that what is essential is contained 
in both the Eastern and Western forms now in use, is 
admitted by all. The problem is to decide not merely 
what words in either form may be omitted without 
invalidating the sacrament, but whether the words re- 
taine<l as essential must necessarily express a prayer — 
the prayer of faith spoken of by St. James. Both 
forms as now used are deprecatory, and for the West 
the Holy Office has decided what words may be omit- 
ted in case of necessity from the form of the Roman 
Ritual. That the form, whether short or long, must be 
a prayer-form, and that a mere indicative form, such 
as **I anoint thee'’ etc., would not be sufficient for 
validity, has l>een the opinion of most of the great 
Scholastics and of many later theologians. But not a 
few Scholastics of eminence, and nearly all later theo- 
logians who have made due allowance for the facts of 
history, have upheld the opposite view. For the fact 
is that the indicative form has been widely used in the 
East and still more widely in the West; it is the form 
we meet with in the very earliest Church Orders pre- 
served, viz., those of the Celtic Church (see Warren, 
“Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church”, e. g. 
p. 1 ()8:™I anoint thee with sanctified oil in the name of 
the Trinity that thou mayst be saved for ever and 
ever”; cf. p. 223). Among contemporary theologians 
Kern (op. cit., pp. 154 so.), who is followed by Fohle 
(Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, 3d e<l., l*aderborn, IDOS, 
III, 534). suggests a compromise by holding, on the 
one hanil, that at least a virtual prayer-form is re- 
quired by the text of St. James and, on the other 
hand, that the indicative forms that have been used 
are virtually deprecatory. But this a(‘ems to be only 
a subtle way of denying the raison (THre of the con- 
troversy; one might argue on the same principle that 
tlie forms of baptism, penance, and confirmation are 
virtually prayer-forms. Some of the so-called indica- 
tive form.s may be reasonably construetl in this way, 
but in regard to others we may say, with Benedict XI V, 
that “ wc do not know how a prayer can be discov- 
ered in certain other forms published from very many 
ancient Rituals by Menard and Martc^ne, in which 
there is used merely the words * I anoint thee' without 
any thing else being added from which a prayer can be 
deduced or fashioned” (Do Synod. Diopc., \I1I, ii, 2). 
If it be insisted that prayer as such must be in some 
way an element in the sacrament, one may say that 
the prayer used in blessinfz; the oil satisfies this requir^ 
ment. What has been said in regard to the matter is 
to be repeated here, viz., that the dogmatic contro- 


versy about the form does not affect the disciplinary 
obli^tion of adhering strictly to the prescriptions of 
the Ritual, or, for cases of urgent necessity, to the 
decree of the Holy Office. 

V. Mini8ter.-~(1) The Council of Trent has defined 
in accordance with the words of St. James that the 
proper ministers {proprios ministros) of this sacrament 
are the priests of the (Church alone, that is bishops or 
priests ordained by them (Sess. XIV, cap. iii, and can. 
IV, De Extr. Unct.). And this has been the constant 
teaching of tradition, as is clear from the testimonies 
given above. Yet Launoi (0pp., I, 569 sq.) has main- 
tained that deacons can be validly delegated by the 
bishop to administer extreme unction, appealing in 
support of his view to certain cases in wnicn they were 
authorized in the absence of a priest to reconcile dying 
penitents and give them the Viaticum. But in none of 
these cases is extreme unction once mentioned or re- 
ferred to, and one may not gratuitously assume that 
the permission mven extended to this sacrament, all 
the more so as there is not a particle of evidence from 
any other source to support the assumption. The 
Carmelite Thomas W’^aldensis (d. 1430) inferred from 
the passage of Innocent I [see above, under III (C), 
(2), (b)] that, in case of necessity when no priest could 
be got, a layman or woman might validly anoint (Doc- 
trinale Antiq. Fidei, II, clxiii, 3), and quite recently 
Boudinhon (Revue Cath. des Eglises, Julv, 1905, p. 
401 sq.) has defended the same view ana improv^ 
upon it by allowing the sick person to administer the 
sacrament to himself or herself. This opinion, how- 
ever, seems to be clearly excluded by the definition of 
the Council of Trent that the priest alone is the 
“proper” minister of extreme imction. The word 
proper cannot be taken as equivalent merely to ordi- 
nanf, and can only mean “ Divinely authorized ”, And 
as to the unction of themselves or others by lay per- 
sons with the conseemted oil, it is clear that Pope 
Innocent, while sanctioning the pious practice, could 
not have supposed it to be efficacious in the same way 
as the unction by a priest or bishop, to whom alone in 
his view the administration of the Jacobean rite be- 
longed. This lay unction was merely what we call to- 
day a sacramental. Clcricatus (Decisiones de Extr. 
Unct., decis. Ixxv) has held that a sick priest in case of 
necessity can validly administer extreme unction to 
himself ; but he has no argument of any weight to offer 
for this opinion, which is opposed to all sacramental 
analogy (outside the case of the Eucharist) and to a 
decision of the Congregation of Propaganda issued 23 
March, 1S44. These several singular opinions are re- 
jected with practical unanimity by theologians, and 
the doctrine is maintained that the priests of the 
Church, and they alone, can validly confer extreme 
unction. 

(2) The use of the plural in St. James — “the priests 
of the C-hurch” — does not imply that several priests 
are required for the valid administration of the sacra- 
ment. Writing, as we may suppose, to Christian com- 
munities in each of which there w^as a number of 
priests, and where several, if it seemed well, could 
easily be summoned, it was natural for the Apostle to 
use the plural without intending to lay down as a mat- 
ter of necessity that several should actually be called 
in. The expression used is merely a popular and 
familiar way of saying: “Let the sick man call for 
priestly ministrations”, just as one might say, “Let 
nim call in the doctors”, meaning, “Let him procure 
medical aid ” . The plural in either case suggests at the 
very most the desirability, if the circumstances per- 
mit, of calling in more than one priest or doctor, but 
does not exclude, as is obvious, the services of only 
one, if only one is available, or if for a variety of possi- 
ble reasons it is better that only one should sum- 
moned. As is evident from several of the witnesses 
quoted alx)ve (HI), not only in the West but in the 
East the unction was often administered in the early 
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centuries by a single priest: this has l^en indeed at all 
times the almost universal practice in the West (for 
exceptions of. Mart^ne, op. cit., I, yii, 3; Kern, op. 
cit., p. 259J. In the East, however, it has been more 
generally the custom for several priests to take part in 
the administration of the sacrament. Although the 
number seven, chosen for mystical reasons, was the 
ordinary number in many parts of the East froin an 
earlier period, it does not seem to have been prescribed 
by law for the Orthodox Church before the thirteenth 
century (cf. Kem, op. cit.j p. 260). But even those 
Oriental theologians who with Symeon of Thessalonica 
(fifteenth century) seem to deny the validity of unc- 
tion by a single priest, do not insist on more than three 
as necessary, while most Easterns admit that one is 
enough in case of necessity (cf. Kern, op. cit., p. 261). 
The Catholic position is that either one or several 
priests may validly administer extreme unction; but 
when several officiate it is forbidden by Benedict XIV 
for the Italo-Greeks (Const. ^'Etsi Pastoralis 1742) 
for one priest merely to anoint and another merely to 
pronounce the form, and most theologians deny the 
validity of the unction conferred in this way. The 
actual practice, however, of the schismatical churches 
is for each priest in turn to repeat the whole rite, both 
noiatter and form, with variations only in the non- 
essential prayers. This gives rise to an interesting 
question which will best be discussed in connexion 
with the repetition of the sacrament (below, IX). 

VI. Subject. — (1) Extreme Unction may be val- 
idly administered only to Christians who have had the 
use of reason and who are in danger of death from sick- 
ness. That the subject must be baptized is obvious, 
since all the sacraments, besides baptism itself, are 
Bubj ect to this condition. This is implied in the text of 
St. James: “Is any man sick amon^ you?** i. e. any 
member of the Christian community; and tradition is 
BO clear on the subject that it is unnecessary to delay 
in giving proof. It is not so easy to explain on internal 
grounds why extreme unction must be denied to bap- 
tized infants who are sick or dying, while confirmation, 
for instance, may be validly administered to them: 
but such is undoubtedly the traditional teaching and 
practice. Except to those who were capable of pen- 
ance extreme unction has never been given. It we 
assume, however, that the principal effect of extreme 
unction is to give, with sanctifying grace or its in- 
crease, the right to certain actual graces for strength- 
ening and comforting and aUeviating the sick person in 
the needs and temptations which specially beset him in 
a state of dangerous illness^ and that the other effects 
are dependent on the principal, it will be seen that for 
those who have not attained, and will not attain, the 
use of reason till the sickness has ended in death *or re- 
covery, the right in question would be meaningless, 
whereas the similar right bestowed with the character 
in confirmation may, and normally does, realize its 
object in later life. It is to be observed in regard to 
children, that no age can be specified at whidi they 
cease to be incapable of receiving extreme unction. 
If they have attained sufficient use of reason to be 
capable of sinning even venially, they may certainly be 
admitted to this sacrament, even though considered too 
young according to modem practice to receive their 
First Communion j and in cases of doubt the unction 
should be administered conditionally. Those who 
have always been insane or idiotic are to be treated in 
the same way as children; but anyone who has ever 
had the use of reason, though temporarily delirious by 
reason of the disease or even incurably insane, is to be 

S 'ven the benefit of the sacrament in case of serious 
ness. 

(2) Grave or serious bodily illness is required for the 
valid reception of extreme unction. This is implied in 
the text of St. James and in Catholic tradition (see 
above. III), and is formally stated in the decree of 
Eugene IV tor the Armenians: “ This sacrament is not 


to be given except to the sick person, of whose death 
fears are entertained'* (Denzinger, no. 700~old no. 
595), and in the teaching of the Council of Trent that 
“thk unction is to be ^ministered to the sick, but 
especially to those who seem to be at the point of 
death [in exitu vitce ] " (Sess. XIV, cap. iii, De Extr. 
Unct.). It is clear from these words of Trent that 
extreme unction is not for the dying alone, but for all 
the faithful who are seriously ill with any such sickness 
as involves danger of death (discrimen vitce^ ibid.), i. e. 
as may probably terminate fatally. How grave must 
be the illness or how proximate the danger of death is 
not determined by the council, but is left to be decided 
by the speculations of theologians and the practical 
judgment of priests directly charged with the duty of 
administering the sacrament. And there have been, 
and perhaps still are, differences of opinion and ot 
practice in this matter. 

(3) Down to the twelfth century in the Western 
Church the practice was to give the unction freely to 
all (except public penitents) who were suffering from 
any serious illness, without waiting to decide whether 
danger of death was imminent. This is clear from 
many testimonies quoted above (III). But during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a change of prac- 
tice took place, and the sacrament came to regarded 
by many as intended only for the dying. The causes 
contributing to this change were: (a) the extortionate 
demands of the clergy on the occasion of administering 
the unction which prevented the poor or even those 
moderate means from asking for it except as a last 
resource; (b) the influence of certain popular super- 
stitions, as^ for instance, that the person anointed 
could not, m case of recovery, use the rights of mar- 
riage, eat flesh meat, make a will, walk with bare feet, 
etc.; and (c) the teaching of the Scotist School and of 
other theologians that, as the principal effect of the 
sacrament was the final remission of venial sins, it 
should not be given except to those who could not 
recover, and were no longer able or at least likely to 
fall again into venial sin (St. Bonaventure, “ Brevilo- 
auium'*^ P. VI, c. xi; Scotus, “Report. Parisien.’*, 
(list, xxiii. Q. unica). It was doubtless under the in- 
fluence of this teaching that one or two provincial 
synods of the sixteenth (jentury described the subject 
of extreme unction as “the dangerously sick and 
almost dying" (Hardouin, X, 1848, 1535); and the 
neglect of tne sacrament incluced by these several 
causes resulted, during the disturbances of the six- 
teenth century, in its total abandonment in many parts 
of Germany and esp^ially of Bavaria (Kndpfler, “ Die 
Kelchbewegung in Bayern unter Herz(^ Albrecht V.", 
pp. 61 sq. ; ancTon this whole matter see Kern, op. cit.. 
pp. 282 sq.). In view of these facts, the oft-repeated 
accusation of the Eastern schismatics, that the Latins 
gave the sacrament only to the dying and withheld it 
from the seriously ill who were capalue of receiving it, 
is not without foundation (Kem, op. cit., p. 274); but 
they were wrong in assuming that the Western Church 
as a whole or the Holy Sec is responsible for abuses of 
this kind. Church authority earnestly tried to correct 
the avarice of the clergy and the superstitions of the 
people, while the Scotist teaching, regarding the chief 
effect of the unction, was never generally admitted in 
the schools, and its post-Tridentine adherents have felt 
con^lled to modify the practical conclusion which 
St. Bonaventure and Scotus had logically drawn from 
it. There still linger in the popular mind traces of 
the erroneous opinion that extreme unction is to be 
postponed till a sickness otherwise serious has taken 
a critical turn for the worse, and the danger of death 
become imminent; and prieists do not always combat 
this idea as strongly as tney ought to, with the result 
that possibly in many cases the Divinely ordained 
effect of corporal healing is rendered impossible ex- 
cept by a miracle. The best and most recent theo- 
lo^cal teaching is in favour of a lenient, rather than of 
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a severe, view of the gravity of the sickness, or the 
proximity of the danger of death, required to qualify 
for the valid reception of extreme unction; and this is 
clearly compatible with the teaching of the Council of 
Trent and is supported by the traditional practice of 
the first twelve centuries. 

But if the Easterns have had some justification for 
their charge against the Westerns of unduly restricting 
the administration of this sacrament, the Orthodo^f 
Church is officially responsible for a widespread abuse 
of the opposite kind which allows the cuchelaion to be 
given to persons in perfect health as a complement of 
penance and a preparation for Holy Communion. 
Many Western theologians, following (ioar (Eucholo- 
gion, pp. 849 sq.), liavc denied that this rite was under- 
stood and intended to be sacramental, though the 
matter and form were employed precisely as in the case 
of the sick; but, whatever may have been the inten- 
tion in the past, it is quite certain at the present time 
that at least in the Constantinopolitan and Hellenic 
branches of the Orthodox Church the intention is to 
give the sacrament itself and no mere sacramental to 
those in sound health who are anointed (Kern, op. 
cit., 2S1). On the other hand, in the Russian Church, 
except in the metropolitan churches of Moscow and 
Novgorod on Maundy Thursday each year, this prac- 
tice IS reprobated, and priests are expressly forbidden 
in their faculties to give the euchelaion to people who 
are not sick (Kem, pp. 279 sq.; Fortescue, The Or- 
thodox Eastern Church, London, 1907, p. 425). We 
have already noticed (III) among Nestorians what 
appears to have been a similar abuse, but in the Or- 
thodox Church till long after the schism there is no 
evidence of its existence, and the teaching of Eastern 
theologians down to modern times, to which the Rus- 
sians still adhere, has been at one with the Western 
tradition in insisting that the subject of this sacrament 
must be labouring under a serious sickness. 

(4) Nor wull danger, or even certainty, of death from 
any other cause than sickness qualify a person for ex- 
treme unction. Hence criminals or martyrs about to 
suffer death and others similarly circumstanced may 
not be validly anointed unless they should happen to 
be seriously ill. But illness caused by violence, as by 
a dangerous or fatal wound, is sufficient; and old age 
itself without any specific disease is held by all West- 
ern theologians to qualify for extreme unction, i. e. 
when senile decay has advanced so far that death 
already seems probable. In cases of lingering dis- 
eases, like phthisis or cancer, once the danger has be- 
come really serious, extreme unction may oe validly 
administered even though in all human probability 
the patient will live for a considerable time, i^y sev- 
eral months; and the lawfulness of administering it in 
such cases is to be decided by the rules of pastoral 
theology. If in the opinion of doctors the sickness 
will certainly l>e cured, and all probable danger of 
death removed by a surgical operation, theologians are 
not agreed whether the person who consents to under- 
go the operation ceases thereby to be a valid subject 
for the sacrament. Kern holds that he does (op. cit., 
p. 299), but his argument is by no means convincing. 

VII. EFFECTtt.-^he decree of Eugene IV for the 
Armenians describes the effects of extreme unction 
briefly as the healing of the mind and, so far as it is 
expeclient, of the body also” (Denzinger, no. 700 — 
old no. 595). In Sess. XIV, can. ii, l)e Extr. Unct., 
the ('ouncil of Trent mentions the conferring of grace, 
the remission of sins, and the alleviation of the sick, 
and in the corresponding chapter explains as follows 
the effects of the unction: *^Tliis effect is the grace of 
the Holy Ghost, whose unction blots out sins, if any 
remain to be expiated, and the consequences [re- 
lianim] of sin, ami alleviates and strengthens the soul 
of the sick person, by exciting in him a great confi- 
dence in the Divine mercy, sustained by which [confi- 
dence] he bears more lightly the troubles and suffer- 


ings of disease, and more easily resists the temptations 
of the demon lying in wait for his heel, and sometimes, 
when it is expedient for his soul’s salvation, recovers 
bodily health.” The remission of sins, as we have 
seen, is explicitly mentioned by St. James, and the 
other spiritual effects specified by the Council of Trent 
are implicitly contained, side by side with bodily 
healing, in what the Apostle describes as the saving 
and raising up of the sick man (see above, II). 

(1) It is therefore a doctrine of (Catholic faith that 
sins are remitted by extreme unction, and, since neither 
St. James nor Catholic tra<lition nor the Council of 
Trent limits this effect to venial sins, it is quite certain 
that it applies to mortal sins also. But according to 
Catholic teaching there is per se a grave obligation im- 
posed by Divine law of confessing all mortal sins com- 
mitted after baptism and obtaining absolution from 
them; from which it follows that one guilty of mortal 
sin is bound per se to receive the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance before receiving extreme unction. Whether he is 
further bound, in case penance cannot be received, to 
prepare himself for extreme unction by an act of per- 
fect contrition is not so clear; but the affirmative 
opinion is more commonly held by the theologians, on 
the ground that extreme unction is primarily a sacra- 
ment of the living, i. e. intended for those in the state 
of ^ace, and that every effort should l>e made by the 
subject to possess this primary disposition. That the 
remission at least of mortal sins is not the primary end 
of extreme unction is evident from the conditional 
way in which St. James speaks of this effect; “and if 
he be in sins” etc.; but, on the other hand, this effect 
is attributed, if conditionally and secondarily, yet di- 
rectly and per se to the unction — not indirectly and 
per accidens as we attribute it to other sacraments of 
the living — which means that extreme unction has 
been instituted secondarily as a sacrament of the 
dead, i. e. for the purpose not merely of increasing but 
of conferring sanctifying grace sacramentally. Hence, 
if for any reason the subject in mortal sin is excused 
from the obligation of confessing or of eliciting an act 
of perfect contrition, extreme unction will remit his 
sin and confer sanctifying grace, provided he has 
actual, or at least habitual, attrition, or provided (say 
on recovering the use of reason) he elicits an act of 
attrition so that the sacrament may take effect by way 
of reviviscence (see below, X). By habitual attrition 
in this connexion is meant an act of sorrow or detes- 
tation for sins commit^, elicited since their commis- 
sion and not retracted in the interval before the sacra- 
ment is received. The ordinary example occurs when 
the act of attrition has been elicited before the sick 
person lapses into unconsciousness or loses the use of 
reason. That such attrition is necessary, follows from 
the teaching of Trent (Sess. XIV, cap. i, De Poenit.) 
regarding the absolute and universal necessity of re- 
pentance for the remission, even in baptism, of per- 
sonal mortal sins. Schell has maintained (Kathol. 
Dogmatik, III, pp. 629 sq.) that such attrition is not 
required for the validity of extreme unction, but that 
the general purpose and intention, which a Christian 
sinner may retain even when he is sinning, of after- 
wards formally repenting and dying in the friendship 
of God, is sufficient; but this view seems irreconcilable 
with the teaching of Trent, and has the w’hole weight 
of theological tradition agmnst it. 

Extreme unction likewise remits venial sins pro- 
vided the subject has at least habitual attrition for 
them; and, following the analogy of penance, which 
with attrition remits mortal sins, for the remission of 
which outside the sacrament perfect contrition would 
be required, theologians hold that with extreme unc- 
tion a less perfect attrition suffices for the remission of 
venial sins than would suffice without the sacrament. 
But besides thus directly remitting venial sins, ex- 
treme unction also excit^ dispositions which procure 
their remission ex opere operantis. 
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The relics or effects of sin mentioned bv the Council 
of Trent are variously understood by theologi^ to 
mean one, or more, or all of the following: spiritual 
debility and depression caused by the consciousness of 
having sinned; the influence of evil habits induc^ by 
sin; temporal penalties remaining after the guilt of 
sin has b^n forgiven; and venial, or even mortal, sins 
themselves. Of these only the remission of temporal 
punishment is distinct from the other effects of which 
the council speaks; and though some theologians have 
been loath to admit this effect at all, lest they might 
seem to do away with the raison d*Hre of pui^tonr 
and of prayers and indulgences for the dying and dead, 
there is really no solid ground for objecting to it, if pass- 
ing controversial interests are subordinated to Catho- 
lic theory. It is not suggested that extreme unction, 
like baptism, sacramentally remits all temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin, and the extent to which it actually 
does so in any particular case may, as with baptism, 
fall short of what was Divinely intended, owing to 
obstacles or defective dispositions in the recipient. 
Hence there is still room and need for Indulgences for 
the d3dng, and if the Church offers her prayers and 
applies Indulgences for adults who die immediately 
after baptism, she ought, a fortiori, to offer them for 
those who have died after extreme unction. And 
if temporal punishment be, as it certainly is, one of 
the retiquioe of sin, and if extreme unction be truly 
what the Council of Trent describes (Sess. XIV, De 
Extr. Unct., introduct.) as *'the consummation not 
merely of [the Sacrament of] Penance, but of the whole 
Christian life, which ought to be a peipetual penance ”, 
it is impossible to deny that the remi^ion of temporal 
punishment is one of the effects of this sacrament. 

(2) The second effect of extreme unction mentioned 
by the Council of IVent is the alleviation and strength- 
ening of the soul by inspiring the sick person with such 
confidence in the Divine mercy as will enable him pa- 
tiently and even cheerfully to liear the pains and 
worries of sickness, and with resolute courage to repel 
the assaults of the tempter in what is likely to be the 
last and decisive conflict in the warfare of eternal sal- 
vation. The outlook on etenuty is brought vividly 
before the Christian by the probability of deatli in- 
separable from serious sickness, and this sacrament 
has been instituted for the purpose of conferring the 
graces specially needed to tortify him in facing this 
tremendous issue. It is unnecessaiy to explain in de- 
tail the appropriateness of such an institution, which, 
were other reasons wanting, would justify itself to 
the Christian mind by the observed results of its use. 

(3) Finally, as a conditional and occasional effect of 
extreme unction, comes the restoration of bodily 
health, an effect which is vouched for by the witness of 
experience in past ages and in our own day. Theolo- 
gians, however, have failed to agree in stating the con- 
dition on which this effect depends or in explaining 
the manner in which it is produced. ‘'When it is 
expedient for the soul’s salvation ”, is how Trent ex- 
presses the condition, and not a few theologians have 
understood this to mean that health will not be re- 
stored by the sacrament unless it is foreseen by Cod 
that a longer life will lead to a greater degree of glory 
— recovery being thus a sign or proof of preilcstina- 
tion. But other theologians rightly reject this opin- 
ion, and of several explanations that are offered (cf. 
Kem, op. cit., pp. 195 sq.) the simplest and most rea- 
sonable is tliat which understands the condition men- 
tioned not of the future and perhaps remote event of 
actual salvation, but of present spiritual advantage 
which, independently of the ultimate result, recovery 
may bring to the sick person; and holds, subject to 
this condition, that this physical effect, which is in 
itself natural, is obtained mediately through and 
dependently upon the spiritual effects alreacly men- 
tioned. The fortifying of the soul by manifold graces, 
by which over-anxious fears arc banished, and a gen- 


eral feeling of comfort and courage, and of humble 
confidence m God’s mercy and peaceful resignation to 
His Will inspired, reacts as a natural conseciuence on 
the physical condition of the patient, and this reaction 
is sometimes the factor that decides the issue of certain 
diseases. This mediate and dependent way of effect- 
ing restoration of health is the way indicated by the 
Council of Trent in the passage quoted above, and the 
view proposed is in conformity with the best and most 
ancient theoretical teaching on the subject and avoids 
the seemingly unanswerable difficulties involved in 
opposing views. Nor does it reduce this effect of 
extreme unction to the level of those perfectly natu- 
ral phenomena known to modem lienee as “faith 
cures”. For it is not maintained, in the first place, 
that recovery will follow in any particular case unless 
this result is spiritually profitable to the patient — and 
of this God alone is the judge-;— and it is admitted, in 
the second place, that the spiritual effect, from which 
the physical connaturally results, is itself strictly 
supernatural (cf. Kern, loc. cit.). 

(4) There remains the question, on which no little 
controversy has been expended, as to which of these 
several effects is the principal one. Bearing in mind 
the general theory that sacramental grace as such is 
sanctifying grace as imparted or increased by the sacra- 
ment, with the right or title to special actual graces 
corresponding to the sp^ial end of each sacrament, 
the meaning of the question is: Which of these effects 
is the sacramental grace imparted in extreme unction 
primarily and immediately intended to produce, so 
that the others are produced for the sake of, or by 
means of, it? Or, more ultimately, what, according to 
Christ’s intention in instituting it, is the primary and 
distinctive purpose of this sacrament, its particular 
raison d'etre as a sacrament? N ow, clearly this cannot 
be either the remission of mortal sin or the restoration 
of physical health, since, as we have seen, extreme 
unction is primarily a sacrament of the living; and res- 
toration of IxKlily health is not a normal effect, but only 
brought abt)ut, when at all, indirectly. There remain 
the remission of venial sins and of the temporal punish- 
ment due for sins already forgiven, and the invigora- 
tion of the soul in face of the probability of death. 
Reference has already Ix^en maiie to the Scotist view 
(VI) which singles out the final and complete remis- 
sion of venial sin as the chief end or effect of extreme 
unction, and which logically leads to the practical con- 
clusion, adopted by St. Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus, that only the dying should receive the sacra- 
ment; and the same conclusion, which must in any 
case be rejected, would also follow from holding in a 
similarly exclusive sense that the principal effect is the 
remission of temporal punishment. Thus we are left 
in possession of the theory, held by many of the best 
theologians, that the supernatural invigoration of the 
soul in view of impending death is the chief end and 
effect of extreme unction. This effect, of course, is 
actually realized only when the subject is sut compos 
and capable of co-operating with grace; but the same 
is true of the principal effect of several other sacra- 
ments. It is no argument, therefore, against this 
view to point to the fact that sins are sometimes re- 
mitted by extreme unction while the recipient is un- 
conscious and incapable of using the invigorating 
OTaces referred to. The infusion or increase of sancti- 
fying grace is an effect common to all the sacraments : 
yet it IS not by this of itself that they are distinguished 
from one another, but by reference to the sp^ial 2 ^ 
tual grac^ to which sanctif^ng grace as infused or in- 
creased gives a title; and if the realization of this title 
is sometimes suspended or frustrated, this is merely bv 
way of an accidental exception to which, in general, 
sacramental efficacy is liable. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that this theoiy should be urged in an exclusive 
sense, as implying, thf^ is, that the remission of venial 
sin or of temporal punishment is not also a primaiy 
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effect which may be obtained independently; rather 
should the theory be enlarged and modihed, and the 
primary and essential encT of the sacrament so de- 
scribed as to comprehend these effects. 

This is the solution of the whole question proposed 
by Kem (op. cit., pp. 81 sq., 215 sq.), who, with no 
little learning and ability, defends the thesis that the 
end of extreme imction is the perfect healing of the 
soul with a view to its immediate entry into glory, un- 
less it should happen that the restoration of bodily 
health is more expedient. This view is quite in con- 
formity with, and may even be said to be suggested by, 
the teaching of the Council of Trent to the effect that 
extreme unction is “ the consummation of the whole 
Christian life ; and Kem has collected an imposing 
weight of evidence in favour of his thesis from ancient 
and medieval and modem writers of authority. Dr. 
Pohle (op. cit., pp. 535, 536) reviews Kern’s suggestion 
sympathetically. Besides bein^ self-consistent and 
free from any serious difficulty, it is recommended by 
many positive arguments, and in connexion with the 
controverted point we have been discussing it has the 
advanta^ of combining and co-ordinating as parts of 
the principal effect — i. e. perfect spiritual health — not 
only the remission of venial sins and the invigoration 
of the soul, for which respectively Scotists and their 
opponents have contended too exclusively, but also 
the remission of temporal punishment, which not a 
few theolo^ns have neglected. 

VIII. NECESSiTY.--Theologians are agreed that 
extreme unction may in certain circumstances be the 
only, and therefore the necessary, moans of salvation 
for a dying person. This happens when there is 
question of a person who is dying without the use of 
reason, and whose soul is burdened with the guilt 
of mortal sin for which he has only habitual attrition; 
and for this and similar cases in which other means of 
obtaining justification arc certainly or even probably 
unavailing, there is no doubt as to the grave obliga- 
tion of procuring extreme unction for the dying. But 
theologians are not agreed as to whetlier or not a sick 
person in the state of grace is per se under a grave 
obligation of seeking this sacrament before death. It 
is evident ex hypothec that there is no obligation aris- 
ing from the need of salvation (necoiftitale medii)^ and 
the great majority of theologians deny that a grave 
obligation pc?- se has been imposed by Divine or eccle- 
siastical law. The injunction of 8t. James, it is said, 
may be understood as being merely a counsel or ex- 
hortation, not a command, and there is no convincing 
evidence from tradition that the (Church has under- 
stood a Divine command to have been given, or has 
ever imposed one of her own. Yet it is recognized 
that, in the words of Trent, contempt of so great a 
sjicrament cannot take place without an enormous 
crime and an injury to the Holy Ghost Himself” (Bess. 

cap. iii); and it is held to depend on circum- 
stances whether mere neglect or express refusal of the 
sacrament would amount to contempt of it. The 
soundness, however, of the reasons alleged for this 
common teaching is open to doubt, and the strength 
of the arguments advanced by so recent a theologian 
as Kem (pp. 364 sq.) to prove the existence of the 
obligation which so many have denied is calculated to 
weaken one's confidence in the received opinion. 

IX. Repetition. — The Council of Trent teaches 
that “ if the sick recover after receiving this unction, 
they can again receive the aid of this sacrament, when 
they fall anew into a similar danger of death ” (Sess. 
XIV, cap. iii, De Extr. Unct.). In the Middle Agra 
doubts were entertained by some ecclesiastics on this 
subject, as we learn from tlie correspondence between 
Abbot (later Cardinal) Godfried and St. Yves, Bishop 
of Chartres (d. 1117). Godfried considered the cus- 
tom in vogue in the Benedictine monasteries, of repeat- 
ing extreme unction, reprehensible on the ground that 
*'no sacrament ought to bo repeated" (P. L., CLVII, 


87 sq.); but he wished to have St. Yves's opinion, and 
the latter quite agreed with his friend (ibid., 88). Not 
long afterwards Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Cluny, 
was asked by Abbot Theobald to explain “ why it was 
that the unction of the sick was the only unction [out 
of many] repeated, and why this took place only at 
Cluny ", and Peter in reply gave a convincing explana- 
tion of the Benedictine practice, his main contention 
being that the person anointed may on recovery have 
sinned again and be in need of the remission of sins 
promised by St. James, and that the Apostle himself 
not only does not suggest that the unction may be 
given only once, but clearly implies the contrary — 
“ut quoties quis infirmatus fuerit, toties inungatur" 
(P. L., CLXXXIX, 392 sq.). After this all opposition 
to the repetition of the sacrament disappears, and 
subsequent writers unanimously teach, what has been 
defined by the Council of Trent, that it may under 
certain conditions be validly and lawfully repeated. 
It should be noted, moreover, that the practice of re- 
peating it at this period was not confined to the Bene- 
dictines or to Cluny. The Cistercians of Clairvaux, 
for example, were also in the habit of repeating it, but 
subject to the restriction that it was not to be given 
more than once within a year; and several Ordines of 
particular Churches dating from the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, have a rubric pre- 
scribing the repetition of the unction for seven suc- 
cessive days (cf. Kem, op. cit., pp. 334, 338 sq.). 

Coming to the more accurate determination of the 
circumstances or conditions which justify the repeti- 
tion of extreme unction, theologians, following the 
authority of Trent, are agreed that it may be validly 
and lawfully repeated as often as the sick person, 
after recovery, becomes seriously ill again, or, in cases 
of lingering illness where no complete recovery takes 
place, as often as the probable danger of death, after 
disappearing, returns. For verification of this latter 
condition some theologians would require the lapse of 
a certain interval, say a month, during which the 
danger woukl seem to have passed ; but there is really 
no reason for insisting on this any more than on the 
year w hich medieval custom in some places was wont 
to require. St. Bonaventure’s remark, that “ it is ab- 
surd for a sacrament to be regulated by the motion of 
the stars" (in IV Semt., dist. xxiii, a. 2, q. iv, ad 2), 
applies to a month as well as to a year. Not a few 
theologians (among recent ones Dc Augustinis, “De 
Re Sacramentaria ", IT, 408) understand, by the new 
danger of death, proximate or imminent danger, so 
that, once imminent danger has passed and returned, 
the sacrament may be repeated without waiting for 
any definite interval to elapse. The majority of theo- 
logians, however, deny the validity of extreme unction 
repeated w’hile the danger of death remains the same, 
and they assume that this is the implicit teaching 
of the Council of Trent. But among contemporary 
authors, Kem, following the lead of several positive 
theologians eminent for their knowledge of sacra- 
mental history (M(5nard, Launoi, Mart^ne, Ju^nin, 
Drouven, Pouget, Pellicia, Binterim, Heinrich.— See 
references in Kern, op. cit., pp. 357, 538), maintains 
the probable validity of extreme unction repeated, no 
platter how often, during the same danger of death; 
and it will l>e found easier to ignore, than to meet and 
answer, the argument by which he supports his view. 
He furnishes, in the first place, abun<iant evidence of 
the widespread practice in the Western Church from 
the ninth to the twelfth, and even, in some places, to 
the thirteenth century, of repeating the unction for 
seven days, or indefinitely wmile the sickness lasted; 
and he is able to claim the authority of Oriental theo- 
logians for explaining the modern practice in the 
Eastern ('huren of a sevenfold anointing by seven 
priests as being due to a more ancient practice of re- 
peating the unction for seven days — a practice to 
which the Coptic Liturgy bears witness. By admit- 
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ting the validity of each repeated unction we are able 
to dve a much more reasonable explanation of the 
meaieval Western and modern Eastern practice than 
can possibly be given by those who deny its validity. 
The latter are bound to maintain either that the re- 
peated rite is merely a sacramental — though clearly 
intended to be a sacrament — or that the repeated unc- 
tions coalesce to form one sacrament — an explanation 
which is open to several serious objections. In the 
next place, since extreme unction does not imprint a 
permanent “character”, there is no reason why its 
proper sacramental effect may not be increased by 
repetition, as happens in Penance and Hol3r Commu- 
nion — that is, with an increase of sanctifying grace, 
the right to spiritual invigoration may be increased, 
and more abundant actual graces become due. Ana 
this, on internal grounds, would suffice to justify 
repetition, although the effect of the previous admin- 
istration remains. Finally, in reply to the principal 
dogmatic reason urged aminsthis view— viz., the teach- 
ing of the Council of Trent — Kern fairly maintains 
that the intention of the council was merely positivCf 
and not exclusive, \. e., it wished to define, in opposition 
to more restrictive views that had beeen held, the 
validity of extreme unction repeated in the circum- 
stances it mentions, but without meaning to deny its 
validity if repeated in other circumstances not men- 
tioned. The exhaustive examination of tradition 
which is suppo^ to precede a definition had not, so 
far as this particular point is concerned, been carried 
out at the time of Trent; and the point itself was not 
ripe for definition. Modem discipline in the Western 
Church can be explained on other than dogmatic 
grounds; and if it be urged as dogmatically decisive, 
this will imply a very sweeping condemnation of 
medieval Western and modem Eastern practice, 
which the prudent theologian will be slow to pro- 
nounce. 

X. Reviviscence. — The question of reviviscence 
arises when any sacrament is validly administered, but 
is hindered at the time from producing its effect, owing 
to the want of due dispositions in the recipient. Thus, 
in regard to extreme unction, the subject may be un- 
conscious and incapable of spiritual invigoration in so 
far as this requires co-operation with actual ^ace. 
Or he may, for want of the necessary attrition, Yje in- 
disposed to receive remission of sins, or indisposed in 
case of mortal sin for the infusion of sanctifying grace. 
And the want of disposition — the obstacle to the effi- 
cacy of the sacrament — may be inculpable or gravely 
culpable; in the latter case the reception of the sacra- 
ment will be ^crilegious. Now the question is, does 
extreme unction revive, that is, does it afterwards 
(during the same serious illness) produce such effects 
^ are hindered at the time of reception, if the obstacle 
is afterwards removed or the requisite disposition ex- 
cited? And theologians all teach that it certainly 
does revive in this way; that for its reviviscence, if no 
sacrilege has been committed in its reception, nor any 
grave sin in the interval, all that is needed is that the 
impeding defect should l>e removed, that conscious- 
ness, for instance, should be recovered, or habitual 
attrition excited; but that, when a grave sin has been 
committed at or since the reception, this sin must lie 
remitted, and sanctifying grace obtained by other 
means (e. g. penance or perfect contrition) before ex- 
treme unction can take effect. From this doctrine of 
reviviscence — which is not, however, defined as a dog- 
ma — ^there follows an important practical rule in re- 
gard to the admimstration of extreme unction, viz., 
that, notwithstanding doubts about the dispositions of 
a certainly valid subject, the sacrament should always 
be conferred absolutely, never conditionally, since a 
condition making its validity dependent on the actual 
dispositions of the recipient would exclude the possi- 
bility of reviviscence. The conditional form {si capax 
ea) should be used only when it is doubtful whether 


the person is a valid subject for the sacrament, e. g., 
whether he is not already dead, whether he has been 
baptized, has attained the use of reason, or has the 
implicit habitual intention of dying in a Christian 
manner. 

From among, and in addition to, sources mentioned in the 
course of this article see Kjbhn, De Sacramento Extremcp Unc- 
nonts Tractatua Dogmalicus (liatisbon, 1907) — the beat recent 
treatise on the subject; Schmitz, De Effectihua Extremoa line- 
tionia Disaert. Hiat.-Doomattca (Freiburg, 1893) ; Ijiunoi, Da 
Sacr. Unctionxa Infirmortim (Paris, 1673), in Opp., vol. I, pt. I; 
DB Saintb-Bkuvb, Tractatua de Sacr, Unctionxa Jnfirmorum 
Extr. (1686), in Miqnb, Theol. Cursua, XXIV; the respective 
sections in Pbhronb, Pesch, Tanqcbrby, and other standard 
courses of dogma, and in Gukt, Lehmkuhl, and other standard 
moralists; among writers in German: Pohlb, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmahk (3d ed., Paderborn, 1908), III, pp. .523-548; among 
Eastern Orthodox theologians: Maltzbw, Die Sakramente der 
Orthodox-kaiholiachen Ktrche (Berlin, 1892), and others men- 
tioned by Kbrn, op. ciL, 379; among non-Catholica: Bi.unt, 
The Sacramenta (London, 1868); Morgan Dix, The Sacramental 
Syatem (New York, 1893): Puller, The Anoinixng of the Sick in 
Scripture and Tradition (London, 1904). 

P. J. Toner. 

Exuconti&nB. See Arjanism. 

Exul Hibemicus, the name given to an Irish 
stranger on the Continent of Europe in the time of 
Charles the Great, who wrote poems in Latin, several 
of which are addressed to the emperor. He is some- 
times identified with Dungal (see Dungal). The 
designation exul is one which the Irish wanderers on 
the Continent frequently adopted. The poems of this 
exile show that he was not only a poet but a gram- 
marian and dialectician as well. They also reveal his 
status as that of a teacher, probably in the palace 
school. Of more than ordinary interest are the verses 
which describe the attitude of the ninth-centuiy* 
teacher towards his pupils. His metrical poem on the 
seven liberal arts devotes twelve lines to each of the 
branches, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, etc., showing 
the origin, scope, and utility of each in succession. 
Like the lines on the same subject by Theodulf of Or- 
leans, they may have been intended to accompany a 
set of pictures in which the seven liberal arts were rep- 
resented. The style of these poems, while much in- 
ferior to that of the classical period, is free from many 
of the artificialities which cnaracterizc much of the 
versification of the early Middle Ages. 

DruMLKK, Poeict /Em Carotxnx (Berlin, 1881), I, 408 nqq.; 
Neuea Archiv der Oeaellach. /. devtache Oeachxchtakunde, IV, 142, 
2.54. 56; Traube, O Roma NobUxa in Publxcatxona of Academy 
of Munich, I class, xix (2L332-37. 

William Turner. 

Exnltet, the hymn in praise of the paschal candle 
sung by the deacon, in the liturgy of Holy Saturday. 
In the missal the title of the hymn is “ Pneconium as 
appears from the formula uskl at the blessing of the 
deacon: “ut di^e et competenter annunties suum 
Paschale prseconium Outside Rome, the use of the 
paschal candle appears to have been very ancient in 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and perhaps, from the reference by 
St. Augustine (De (’iv. Dei, XV, xxii), in Africa. The 
Liber Pontificalis ” attributes its introduction in the 
local Roman Church to Pope Zosimus. The formula 
used for the “Praeconium^^ was not always the “Ex- 
ultet though it is periiaps true to say that this for- 
mula has survived, where other conten^rary formu- 
\sB have disappear^. In the “Liber Ordinum’*, for 
instance, the formula is of the nature of a benediction, 
and the Gelasian Sacramentary has the prayer “ peus 
mundi conditor’', not found elsewhere, but containing 
the remarkable “praise of the bee^^ — possibly a Ver- 
gilian reminiscence — which is found with more or less 
modification in all the texts of the “PraBConiuin ’^ 
down to the present day. The regularity of the metri- 
cal curms of the “ Exultet'^ would lead us to place the 
date of its composition perhaps as early as the fifth 
centuiy, and not later than the seventh. The earliest 
MSS. in which it appears are those of the three Galli- 
can Sacramentaries: — the Bobbio Missal (seventh 
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century), the Missale Gothicum and the Missale Galli- 
canum Vetus (both of the eighth century). The earli- 
est MS. of the Gregorian Sacramentary (Vat. Ileg. 
337) does not contain the Exultet **j but it was added 
in the supplement to what has been loosely called the 
Sacramentaiy of Adrian, and probably drawn up 
under the direction of Alcuin. 

As it stands in the liturgjy, it may be compared with 
two other forms, the Blessing of Palms, and the Bless- 
ing of the Baptismal Font. The order is, briefly: — 

(1) An invitation to those present to join with the 
deacon in the invocation of the blessing of God, that 
the praises of the candle may be worthily celebrated. 
This invitation, wanting in the two blessings just 
mentioned, may be likened to an amplified Orate 
fratres”, and its antiquity is attested by its presence 
in the Ambrosian form, which otherwise differs from 
the Roman. This section closes with the “ Per omnia 
sa*cula ssBculorum”, leading into: — (2) “Dominus vo- 
biscum’' etc., “Sursum corda” etc., “Gratias aga- 
mus’^ etc. This section serves as the intn)duction to 
the body of the “ Praiconium”, cast in the Eucharistic 
form to emphasize its solemnity. (3) The ^4^ra?- 
conium*' proper, which is of the nature of a Preface, 
or, as it is called in the Missale Gallicanum Vetus, a 
contestatio. First, a parallel is drawn between the 
Passover of the Old and the New Covenants, the can- 
dle being here a type of the Pillar of Fire. And here 
the language of the liturgy rises into heights to which 
it is hard to find a parallel in (.'hristian literature. We 
are drawn out of cold dogmatic statement into the 
warmth of the deepest mysticism, to the region where, 
in the light of paradise, even the sin of Adam may he 
regarded as “truly necessa^’’ and “a happy fault*'. 
Secondly, the candle itself is offered as a burnt-sacri- 
fice, a type of Christ, marked by the grains of incense 
as wit h the five glorious wounds of His Passion. And, 
lastly, the “ Prieconimn" ends with a general interces- 
sion for those present, for the clergy, for the pope, and 
for the (*hristian rulers. For these last the text as it 
stands cannot now be used. The head of the Holy 
Roman Empire alone could be prayed for in this for- 
mula, and the resignation (1804) of the prerogatives of 
that august position, by the Emperor Francis Tl of Aus- 
tria, has left that position unfilled to the present day. 

It remains to notice three accessaries of the “Ex- 
ultet”: the ceremonial carried on during its perform- 
ance ; the music to which it has been sung; and the so- 
called “ Exult et-rolls” on which it was sometimes 
written. The deacon is vested in a white dalmatic, 
the rest of the sacred ministers are vested in purple. 
The affixing of five grains of incense at the words irv- 
censi huju8 sacrificium has probably arisen from a 
misconception of the meaning of the text. The light- 
ing of the candle is followed by the lighting of all the 
lamps and candles of the chiu-ch, extinguished since 
the close of Matins. The chant is usually an elaborate 
form of the well-known recitative of the Preface, In 
some uses a long bravura was introduced upon the 
word ncrendit, to fill in the pause, which must other- 
wise occur during the lighting of the candle. An elab- 
orate analysis of the chant, as found in early MSS., has 
been published in “ Pal6ographie Musicale", IV, viii, 
171. Dorn Latil has published the text, and part of 
the highly ornate chant, of an “Exultet” at Salerno. 
The text is almost identical with one previously pub- 
lished by Duchesne from a roll at Ban. In Italy the 
“Prffconium” was sung from long strips of parch- 
ment, gradually unrolled as the deacon proceeded. 
These ‘^Exultet-rolls” were decorated with illumina- 
tions and with portraits of contemporary reigning 
sovereigns, whose names were mentioned in the course 
of the “ Pneconium ’ '. The use of these rolls, as far as 
is known at present, was confined to Italy. The best 
examples date from the tenth and eleventh centuries. 



//o(w Week Ceremonial (London, 1897); PaUographie Musicale 
(BoleAmeB, 1894), IV; (javanti-Merati, Thutaums Sacr. Rit. 

i Venice, 1823), IV; Latil, Raa-segna (irvgortana (Rome, 1908), 
>fcRAT^: in the Gazette des liemu-Arle, 2 1888, XXXIV, 346. 

For the texts, see Mione, P. L , LXXII, LXXVlll; Mura- 
TORi, Lit. Horn. Vet (ed. 1772), Pameliuh (ColoRne, ir>71); 
Codex BergomenaiH fSolesnics, 1900); and the refnints, of Mis- 
sis of English uses by Henderson and the Henry Bradshaw 
Society. 

Charlton Benedict Walker. 

Ezuperius (Exruperitts), Saint, Bishop of Tou- 
louse in the beginning of tlie fifth century; place and 
date of birth unascertained ; d. after 4 1 0. Succeeding 
St. Silvius as bishop, he completed the basilica of St. 
Saturninus, begun by his predecessor. St. Jerome 
praises him for his munificence towards the monks of 
Palestine, Egypt, and Libya, and for his charity to the 
people of his own diocese, who were then suffering 
from the depredations of the Vandals, Alans, and 
Suevi. Of ^eat austerity and simplicity of life, he 
sought not his own, but gave what he had to the poor. 
For their sake he even sold the altar vessels ancl was 
compelled in conseauence to carry the Sacred Host in 
an osier basket and the Precious Blood in a vessel of 
glass. In esteem for his virtues and in gratitude for 
his gifts, St. Jerome dedicated to him his “Commen- 
tary on Zacharias Exuperius is best known in con- 
nexion with the Canon of the Sacred Scriptures. He 
had written to Innocent I for instructions concerning 
the Canon and several points of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. In reply, the pope honoured him with the let- 
ter “ Consulenti tibi ”, dated February, 405, which con- 
tained a list of the canonical Scriptures as we have 
them to-<lay, including the deuterocanonical books of 
the Catholic Canon. The assertion of non-C*atholic 
writers that the Canon of Innocent I excluded the 
Apocrypha is not true, if they mean to extend the 
term Apocrypha to the deuterocanonical books. 

The opinion of Baronius, that the bishop Exuperius 
was identical yvdth the rhetor of the same name, is 
quite generally rejected, as the rhetor was a teacher of 
Hannilialianus and Dalmatius, nephews of Constan- 
tine the Great, over half a century before the period of 
the bishop. From St. Jerome’s letter to Furia of 
Rome, in 394, and from the epistle of St. Paulinus to 
Amandus of Bordeaux, in 397, it seems probable that 
Exuperius was a priest at Rome, and later at Bor- 
deaux, before he was raised to the episcopate, though 
it is possible that in both of these letters reference is 
made to a different person. Just when he became 
bishop is unknown. That he occupied the See of Tou- 
louse in February, 405, is evident from the letter of 
Innocent I mentioned above; and from a statement of 
St. Jerome in a letter to Rusticus it is certain that he 
was still living in 411. It is sometimes said that St. 
Jerome reproved him, in a letter to Riparius, a priest 
of Spain, for tolerating the heretic Vigilantius; but, as 
Vigilantius did not belong to the Diocese of Toulouse, 
St. Jerome was probably speaking of another bishop. 

Exuperius was early venerated as a saint. Even in 
the time of St. Gregory of Tours he was held in equal 
veneration with St. Saturninus. His feast occurs on 
28 September. The first mart 3 rrologist to assign it to 
this date was Usuard, ivho wrote towards the end of 
the ninth century. 

Acta SS., Sept., VII, 623-30; St. Jerome, Epp. iv, x, \i, liv. 
xcv, exxv; Idem, Comm, tn Zachariam, preface to B«K>ks 1 aiiu 
II; Gregory OF TovRft, Ww/ fVrtncDrMwi, II. xiii; B^ronivs, 
Ann. Eccl., ad. an. 406; Dknzinger, Enchiridion (Freiburg, 
1908), no. 06 (old no. 59). 

Leo a. Kelly. 

Eyb, Albrecht von, one of the earliest German 
humanists, b. in 1420 near Ansbach in Franconia; d. 
in 1475. After preliminary studies at Erfurt he went 
to Italy and devoted himself to humanistic study at 
the Universities of Pavia and Bologna. He returned 
to Germany in 1451, having in the meantime been 
appointed canon at Eichstatt and Bamberg. From 
1452 to 1459 he was again a student at Bologna, w'ln- 
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ning the degree of doctor of canon and civil law. He 
was also honoured by an appointment as chamberlain 
to Pius 11. After his return to Germany he resided 
chiefly at Eichstatt. In 1462 he became archdeacon 
of Wilrzburg, not, however, without encountering vio- 
lent o^osition from the Bishop of Wurzburg, who 
hated Eyb as a partisan of the Hohenzollern Margrave, 
Albrecht Achilles, Little is known of his last years. 

Eyb's best known and most important work is his 
"Ehebiichlein*' (Book on Marriage), in which he dis- 
cusses the question whether a man should take a law- 
ful wife or not. It was published in 1472. In 1460 
he had written on the same theme in Latin "An viro 
sapienti uxor sit ducenda ’ The German work treats 
of the joys and sorrows of married life and general 
maxims of a moral or philosophical character are 
added. A decision is finally rendered in favour of the 
married state. The popularity of the book is attested 
by the fact that between 1472 and 1540 no less than 
twelve reprints were issued. Another work of Eyb is 
the "Margarita poetica'' (Nuremberg, 1472), a text- 
book of humanistic rhetoric, consisting of a collection 
of passageo in prose and verse from Latin authors, to 
which are added specimens of humanistic eloquence. 
In 1474 Eyb finished his "Spiegel der Sitten’* (Mirror 
of Morals), a lengthy work of ethical and moral con- 
tent, probably based on some Latin original. The 
book did not meet with the favour shown to the 
"Ehebiichlein” and was not printed until 1511. A|>- 
p>ended to it are Cxerman translations of two of Plau- 
tus’s comedies, the " Mena>chmi ’’ and the " Bacchides” 
as well as of Ugolini’s "Philogenia”. Eyb’s writings 
have been edited by K. Muller (Sondershausen, 1879) ; 
the best edition is that of M. Herrmann, "Deutsche 
Schi^ten des Albrecht von Eyb” (Berlin, 1895). 

Hekumann, Albrecht von Eyb und die Fruhzeit des deutschen 
Humaniamus (Berlin, 1893). 

Arthur F. J. Remy. 

Xyck, Hubert and Jan van, brothers, Flemish 
illuminators and painters, founders of the school of 
Bruges and cons^uently of all the schools of painting 
in the North of Europe. Hubert was bom at Maes- 
eyck (i. e. Eyck on the Meuse) in the Diocese of Liege, 
about 136G, and his brother Jan about twenty years 
later, 1385. They had a sister named Margaret who 
won fame as a miniaturist. 

A document of 1413 makes the earliest mention we 
have of a painting by "Master Hubert”. In 1424 he 
was living at Ghent, and he died there on the 18th of 
September, 1420. We have no further definite know'l- 
edge concerning the cider of the brothers. Of the 
younger we know that in 1420 he presented a Madon- 
na’s head to the Guild of Antwerp, that in 1422 he 
decorated a paschal candle for the cathedral of Gam- 
brai, and that in 1425 he w'as at The Hague in the 
service of Jean Sans Merci. Afterwards he went to 
Bruges and to Lille to the court of Philip the CJood, 
Duke of Burgundy, as ])eintre et varlet tie chnmbre. 
He was already a man of some influence at court., an<l 
he travelled in the embassy charged to ask the hand of 
Isabella of Portugal for Philip, and it was his privilege 
to paint her portrait "true to life”, thereby fixing 
Philip’s choice. This journey lasted from the 18th of 
October, 1428, to the end of December, 1429. In 1431 
he went to Hesdin to superintend, for the Duke, the 
work going on at the castle there ; and afterwards he 
returned to Bruges, which he sehlom left again. He 
married, and a child of his was baptized in 1434. In 
1436 we learn once more that he received 720 livres on 
account of "certain secret matter”, doubtless in con- 
nexion with some new mission or journey. He died 
towards the end of June, 1441. 

The most important work of the brothers Van 
Eyck, and the one that places their names among the 
great masters of painting for ever, is the famous altar- 
piece, "The Adoration of the Lamb”, of which the 


central portion is preserved in St-Bavons at Ghent, 
while the wings have found their way to the Museums 
of Berlin and of Brussels. It is one of the enigmas of 
art. All the questions bearing on it may, however, be 
reduced to two: Who was its author? and. What was 
its origin? As to its authorship, all we know depends 
on an mscription obscure enough, which is to be read 
on the edge of its frame: — 

Pictor Hubertus e Eyck major quo nemo repertus 
Incepit pondus: quod Johannes arte secundus 
Suscepit letus, Judoci Vyd prece fretus 
Vers-V seXta Ma-I : Vos CoLLoCat a-Cta tVerl. 
The faulty Latin of this cryptic inscription means: 
“ Hubert van Eyck, the greatest painter that ever lived, 
began this work \jpondu%\ which John, his brother, 
second only to him in skill, had the happiness to con- 
tinue at the request of Jodocus (Josse) Vydt. By this 
line, on the 6th of May, you learn when the work was 
completed, i. e., MCCCCXXXII.” That it is their 
joint work is certain, but it is impossible to distin- 
guish which portion belongs to each brother. Very 
soon Jan bep.n to ^t all the credit for it. DUrer men- 
tions only Jan in nis "Journal” of 1521. But the 
inscription clearly states that Hubert began the work 
and asserts that ne was the greater artist, his brother 
being called in only at his death, and in order to com- 
plete it. But how far had Hubert progressed with it? 
How far back had he been commissioned to paint it? 
In 1426 were portions of it finished, or was it merely 
a sketch, a general outline when Jan took charge? Who 
suggested the subject? Who planned its treatment? 
Gan we believe that a painter of any school living in a 
fifteenth century atmosphere could have elaborated 
by himself from a few texts of the Apocalypse (v, G-14) 
such a wealth of detail, such symphony of symbolism 
and imagery? Who was the theologian who inspired 
this migrity poem as others had inspired the learned 
alle^ries of the Ghapel of the Spaniards, and of the 
Hall of the Segnatura? And again, in the history of 
painting from the miniatures of the Irish Apocalypses 
(eleventh century) to the Angers tapestries, w^hat 
were the artistic sources of thLs great work? 

This moral encyclopedia of the Middle Ages, if we 
may call it such, treats of all thin^ in heaven and on 
earth (there was a predella to it depicting hell, but it 
disappeared in the sixteenth century); it portrays 
Giod and man in all their historical and mystical rela- 
tions; it tells us of the heavenly and the earthly para- 
dise, of the ages that have followed one another in the 
flight of time, of the Dogma of the Fall, and that of 
the Re<lemption, of Adam and Eve, and of the first 
sacrifices; of the death of Al)el (type of (’hrist) ; of the 
years of expectation of the patriarchs and just men of 
the Old Law ; of the mystery of the Incarnation; of the 
Trinity; of the world subject to the law* of ('hrist; of 
the life of the Ghurch in her siiints, her hermits, her 
virgiiKs, her martyrs, her pontiffs, her confessors, her 
w'arrior princes ; of all GhrLstendom in a landscape filled 
with cathedral spires (Rome, Jerusalem, Utrecht, etc.). 
And can w'e in reason he asked to believe that this 
wpnderful pictorial epic reaching out from the begin- 
ning to the consummation of the world and ending in 
a glimpse of the eternal life to come as full in concep- 
tion and as orderly in arrangement as the " Divina 
Commedia” itself; summing up the Old as well as 
the New Testament, drawing its inspiration from St. 
Augustine’s "f’ivitas Dei”, and Vincent of Beauvais’ 
"Speculum Majus”, as well as Jacobus de Voraginc’s 
"Legenda Aurea”, and Dante’s "De Monarchm”; a 
conripendium of politics, history, and theology, and 
which crowms the representation of man’s life on earth 
by a glimpse of the Infinite, can we in reason be asked 
to believe that this lofty expression of the ideals of 
Ghristendom in the Europe of the Middle Ages sprang 
Minerva-like, fully formed from the brain of a single 
artist? 

No one can adopt this supposition except for the 
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purpose of ascribing all the honour of having con- 
ceived this painting to the elder of the brothers. As 
an assumption, however, it is altogether gratuitous. 
There is not one of the scenes that can be attributed 
to Hubert with any degree of certainty; and no work 
the brothers Van Eyck have left us (with the exception 
of the ** Fount of Salvation'* in the Prado Museum, 
Madrid, and this is the work of a school) shows a 
similar do^atic and theological character, a like 
power of design and richness of thought that this 
“ Lamb ’ ' does. Taken as a whole the work of the Van 
Eycks has a totally different tendency. It is frankly 
naturalistic in fact, as well as in intention. So that 
when Hubert is labelled a thinker, it is for no other 
reason than the wish to differentiate him, and to 
separate him from Jan. How futile this distinction is, 
is made clear if we look into the results obtained by 
applying it as a criterion to the work of the two broth- 
ers. On not a single disputed painting has agreement 
been reached ; and every painting that nas been attrib- 
uted to Hubert by one connoisseur, has been adjudged 
by others for equally good reasons to Jan. 

The catalogue of their work has been reconstructed 
more than twenty times. The altar-piece of the 
Lamb ” has b^n divided in a hundred different 
ways, and each in turn has been given to first one 
brother and then to the other over and over again. 
Each year sees a new theory proposed. After Waagen 
came James Weale; after Hymans, Dvorak, and after 
8toerck, W urzbach ; and we are as far from the solution 
as ever. The masterpiece keeps its secret, and will 
probably never give it up. In any case, seeing that 
the whole painting was retouched at least twice during 
the sixteenth century, all evidence of individual tech- 
nic must have been buried beneath these restora- 
tions; and in all likelihood the little points and pecu- 
liarities attributed to Hubert or to Jan, are really the 
work of Michael Coxie, But there is a larger and a 
wider (juestion at issue than such idle wranglings that 
can never be settled, the question as to the effect and 
the nature of the artistic revolution to which the 
brothers Van Eyck have given their name. 

What constitutes the altar-piece of the Lamb ” a 
unique monument in the history of art, and gives it its 
supreme interest in our eyes, is the fact that it unites in 
itself the styles anti the gemius of two opposing epochs. 
Whereas its general plan belongs to the Middle Ages, 
its execution^ its manner of seeing things and putting 
them on canvas, are truly modern. The masterpiece 
has a doul)le nature, so to speak. The genius of the 
Renaissance for what w’as concrete and realistic is 
wedded to the majesty of the Gothic and its love of 
the abstract. It shows us the wondrous blending of 
two principles that would seem necessarily to exclude 
each other, like the past and the futile, and that w;e 
never meet wdth again save in opposition. It is this 
that constitutes the supreme interest of the work, that 
it contains the noblest expression of the old mystical 
genius together with the most powerful example of 
modem naturalism. In the sincerity, breadth, and 
daring of their naturalism, no one at any time nor of 
any school has excelled the Van Eycks. Nature, 
which, prior to their day, men liad looked at as through 
a veil of formula* and symbols, they seem suddenly to 
have unveiled. They invented, so to speak, the wwld 
of realities. The liappenings of all sorts in the world 
of nature, the sylva rerum y wdth which they have en- 
<iowed the art of painting, are always true to life. 
Landscapes, atmosphere, types, physiognomies, a 
wealth of studies and sketches of all sort^, rich mate- 
rials, cloths, cimars (robes), copes, brilliancy of pre- 
cious stones and works of the goldsmith’s art; all are 
copied to porfectioUjiand the deftness of the work is 
beyond compare. The masterpiece inaugurates a 
new era in painting. If the object of the painter s art 
is to depict the visible world, if his aim ought to be not 
so muen the expression of a thought as to hold up the 


mirror to life, then for the first time in its history 
painting entered into its birthright in this altar-piece, 
and gave proof of its legitimacy in this first attempt. 
Life under all its sensible forms and aspects sweeps 
through this mighty scene like a motif, life with all its 
myriad changes and variety of moods, brushing aside 
the dry as dust ideograms and crumbling hieroglyphics 
of the Middle Ages. 

The absolute is abandoned, and the relative 
brought into fashion. The eye is turnecl away from 
the vision of the ideal, but the feet are more firmly 
planted on the real. The word nature undergoes a 
change of meaning. Once it had been a vague Pla- 
tonic idea, a something like the nomirials and univer- 
sals of the schools, which are understood by the in- 
telligence rather than perceived by the senses. In 
that lofty plane of thought in which art in the thir- 
teenth century loved to move, the universe existed 
really in the intellect. Henceforth, however, nature 
changes her aspect for the painter; he refrains from 
expressing any opinion as to the essence of things, 
but delights m all their accidental qualities. The 
actual, the fact, whether it be positive, complex, capri- 
cious, or odd, becomes of more importance than the 
abstract and immutable law. The absolute cause of 
all things is neglected in favour of the rich and glowing 
vegetation of nature; principles have less value than 
their consequences, less importance is given to tyi)es 
than individuals. The vast harvest of phenomena 
from the ever teeming field of reality and experience is 
henceforth open to art. A painting becomes what the 
painter has actually seen; what he has found in na- 
ture; the story of his feelings in the midst of things. 
In this a new’ kind of idealism replaces the old. And 
art, thus freed from the academism of the Gothic tradi- 
tion, w as not to slavishly copy nature, but to serve as a 
vehicle for the expression of the painter’s personality, 
and to act as the safest confidante of his emotional ex- 
periences. 

The altar-piece at Ghent marks the triumph of this 
basic artistic revolution from which all modem art has 
sprung. Never w’as a richer shrine of nature and of 
life got together by a painter. In two hundred figures 
of every size, sex, race, and costume we behold a r^ 
sum6 of the human race. We see before us all the 
beauty of the physical world, the woods, the fields, the 
rocks, the desert jdaces, a geography of earth wdth 
its climates and its flora, palms, cacti, and aloes 
(w'hich foolishly has led some to believe that Hubert 
ra ust have travelled in the East) . And the world of art 
is not forgotten; styles of architecture, towers, cupo- 
las, statues, bas-reliefs, are all brought in. In a word, 
life out-of-doors and w’ithin doors, with all its social 
activities and moral colouring, is portrayed. There 
are interiors, such as the room of tne Biassed Virgin, 
a young Flemish maiden, with its prie^Dieu, its nicely 
tiled floor, its washstand and basin, and its open win- 
dow^ looking out on to the pointed roofs of a row of 
brick houses. There are portraits of a marvellous 
realism, such as those of the donor and his wife; epic 
fimires, such as God the Father under the guise of 
CUiarlemagiie crowmed with a triple tiara, type of the 
pontiff-king; and there are figures full of charm and 
poetry, such as the sinking angels (Berlin must'um), 
symbolizing the harmonies of paradise, under the form 
of entrancing minstrelsy, or of the chanting of choir 
boys. Other figures are fearful in their naturalism, 
such as the figures of our first parents (Brussels mu- 
seum) wdiich would suffice alone to immortalize their 
creator, liecause of their audacious nudity, their stiff 
and aw’^kward manner, and their eloquent ugliness. 

Such a transformation, of course, exceeds the nowers 
of any one man, or even of two broth(*rs. And like all 
great works, the altar-piece of Ghent is but the result of 
the labours of more than one generation. It was not 
a local movement; its influences w’cre at work up and 
down throughout Christendom. 
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In Italy the work of Jacopo della Quercia, of Ghi- 
berti, the frescoes of Masolino and of Masaccio (1428), 
are contemporary with the labours of the Van Eycks, 
and bear traces of similar tendencies. But the birth- 
place of the movement was not on Italian soil. It is 
in France we find the earliest evidences of it, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. A few statues, 
like the visitation group in the great doorway at 
Reims (1310), the tombs of St. Denis, the portraits of 
King Charles V and his wife Eleanor (in the Louvre), 
mark the last stages in the victorious progress. The 
same school which a century earlier had developed the 
Gothic ideal, was about to produce by a natural evolu- 
tion the new principles and the new methods. An 
important factor in this evolution was the creation of 
the Duchies of Berry and of Burgundy, and the alli- 
ance of Flanders and Burgundy by marriage (1384). 
At the Court of the Valois, the most brilliant in the 
world, famous for its voluptuousness, its elegance, and 
its worship of all the arts of life, and under the patron- 
age of its princes, no less famous for their dissolute 
lives than for their artistic taste and love of luxury, 
there rapidly grew up a school of painters, sculptors, 
goldsmiths, and miniaturists, cosmopolitans by birth, 
but Parisian by education, who were the nucleus of 
the Renaissance. 

The larger part of the paintings, frescoes, and stained 
glass of this epoch have perished; but the miniatures 
supply all the proof we need . Especially in the manu- 
scripts made at the time for the Due oe Berry do we 
fine! the links of this glorious history. Many of the 
books collected by this incomparable Maecenas have 
come down to us; some of them illustrated by Andr^ 
Beauneveu, Jacquemart of Hesdin, or Jacques Cohn 
of Antwerp. But the most important of all is the 
seignorial MS. — one of the treasures of Chantilly — 
known as the " Book of Hours of the Due de Berry 
This wonderful book was adorned from 1413 to 1416 
by three artists; “the three illuminator-brothers '' 
spoken of by Guillebert of Metz, the brothers de Lim- 
bourg or simply the Limbourgs. Nearly all the poetic 
fancy of the Van Eycks is already outlined in this 
“Book of Hours'’, especially on their lamlscape side; 
and whereas the Limbourgs kept to the country 
around Li^ge, the Van Eycks followed the same route, 
and doubtless experienced the same influences. But 
there is something more. Another MH., “The Hours 
of Turin ”, which was unfortunately destroyed in the 
fire at the library of that town, 20 January, 1004, be- 
loi^ed successively to the Due de Berry (d. 1416) and 
to Duke William IV of Bavaria-Hainault. And it has 
been proved that Hubert van Eyck spent some time 
in the latter’s service. Paul Durrieu has given very 
weighty reasons for attributing the MS. to him, and 
for beheving that he began it for the I)uc de Berry. 
Thus the art of the Van Eycks would be but the cul- 
minating point of the great Renaissance movement in- 
augurated at the Court of the Valois in France, and 
which reached its apogee in 1400. Perhaps this was 
what the Italian Bishop Facius meant to imply when 
in 1456 he spoke of Jan van Eyck as Johannes Gal- 
licus. 

This is a partial solution of the enigma of the altar- 
piece. Hubert and Jan van Eyck are but continuators, 
masters indeed, of an art that began before them and 
without them. But what was it they added that 
caused the new style in art to date only from their work? 
If we are to credit Vasari, Van Mander, and all the 
historical writers, their great discovery was the art of 
painting with oils. Painting with oil had been dis- 
covered long before; the monk Theophilus gives a 
recipe for it m the eleventh century. And as we have 
seen, the new aestheticism had been already formu- 
lated in the miniatures of the Limbourgs and of the Van 
Eycks themselves. Whatever importance in art its 
material and mechanical methods may have, it would 
be too humiliating to make it depend entirely on the 


particular fluid, water, gum, or albumen used in mix- 
ing the colours. Moreover, on canvases 500 years 
old from which all moisture has long since dried up be 
would be a daring critic who would venture to assert 
the proportion of oil or distemper used by the artist. 
To build one's criticism on such a doubtful principle is 
like seeking the scent of the “Roses of Sadi ' . The real 
merit of the Van Eycks is elsewhere. By a chain of 
circumstances (The Battle of Agincourt, the madness 
of Charles VI, and the minority of Charles VII), 
France was brought to the edge of ruin, and suddenly 
lost control of the movement that it had begun. 

Comfort, art, luxury began to cluster around the 
new fortunes of the Duchy of Burgundy, as the home 
of wealth in the North. Ghent. Bruges, Brussels, 
Antwerp became the centres of the new school. In 
these new towns of little culture and traditional re- 
finement, and lacking in reserve (Taine. “ Philosophic 
de I'Art aux Pays-Bas" — description oi the festivals 
known as the V(bu du faiaan)^ Naturalism, freed from 
the restraints French taste would have imposed on it, 
was enabled to grow at its ease and spread without 
restriction. The Germanic element which had already 
shown itself in such men as Beauneveu, Malouel, the 
Limbourgs, burst out, and carried everything Ixjfore 
it in the work of the Van Eycks. For the first time 
the genius of the North shook off all those cosmopoli- 
tan influences which had hitherto refined it, and gave 
itself free scope. 

It paused not to think of what had gone before, and 
it was not concerned with such things as taste, nobility, 
or beauty. Such preoccupations as these, as the 
antique liegan to have an influence, became more and 
more tbe distinguishing characteristics and limitation 
of Italian natiu*ali8m. It is enough to compare the 
ugly yet touching figures of Adam and Eve by Jan van 
Eyck, with those by Masaccio in the Brancacci Chapel 
to be convinced of this. On the one side there is real- 
ism, but the painter has scruples, reserves, a sen.se of 
modesty; on the other there is absolute crudity, what 
we might call naturalism pure and simple. What 
does this mean, but that painting, which had hitherto 
been a universal, international art, is beginning to 
localize itself; and that what had hitherto been a 
European, or better still. Western, colour-language is 
about to split up into many dialects and national 
modes of speech? It Ls the real glory of the Van Eycks, 
that they emancipated the genius of the races of the 
North and gave it its first lull expression. During a 
whole century ( 1430-1530) the school they founded at 
Bruges was always producing new works and renew- 
ing its own strength. During a century, painters from 
Flanders, fnim Holland, and Germany — Petrus 
Cristus, Gerard de St-Jean, Ouwater, Hugo van der 
Goes, Roger van der Weyden, Memlindc, Gerard 
David, Martin SchOngaucr, DOrcr^ Lucas of Leyden — 
never ceased to draw their inspiration more or less 
directly from their work. In 1445 the Catalonian 
Luis Dalmau made a copy of the altar-piece of Ghent. 
In France, Jean Fouquet, Nicolas Froment, on the 
banks of the Loire and of the Rhone, were disciples 
of Jan van Eyck. Even Italy did not escape their 
sovereim influence. As early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century paintings by Jan van Eyck were 
being treasured at Naples and at Urbino. ^ 

Antonello of Messina went to study art in Flanders. 
Ghirlandaio imitated the famous Portinari altar- 
piece by H. van der Goes, and whenever an Italian 
painter relaxed a moment his straining after art to 
snatch a breath of payety or a lesson in realism, it was 
always to the Flemish school he turned; always, until 
the triumph of the antique was assured, and Raphael 
and Michelangelo, by the constraining revelation of 
its l^eauty, had restored for a time the reign of the 
ideal. Their triumph was, however, short-lived; the 
pagan and aristocratic ideal of art and life, with all its 
loftiness and rigidity, began to give way from the 
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beginning of the seventeenth century, with its new 
schools at Antwerp and Amsterdam, before the 
naturalism of the North, before the more homely, 
hearty, and winning genius of the Van Eycks. It is 
therefore impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
their work, which, besides occupying a unique posi- 
tion throughout the fifteenth century, led the way in 
the evolution which two centuries later produced such 
painters as Rul)ens and Rembrandt. 

The following is a list of the signed and dated works 
of Jan van Eyck: The “Consecration of St. Thomas 
Becket” (1421 — Chatsworth); “The Madonna” (1432 
— Ince Hall); portraits of two men (1432-1433 — 
National Gallery); “ Arnolfini and his Wife” (1434 — 
National Galley); “Portrait of Jan de Leewe ” (1436 
— Vienna); “The Virgin”, with kneeling figure of 
Canon van der Paele (1436— Bruges); “St. Barbara” 
(1437 — Antwerp); “Head of Christ” (1438 — Berlin); 
“The Artistes Wife” (1439— Bruges); “The Virgin” 
(1439 — Antwerp). The principal works without date 
or signature that can be certainly attributed to the 
brotners Van Eyck are “Portrait of an Old Man” 
(Vienna); “The Man with the Pinks” (Berlin); “The 
Madonna of Lucca” (Frankfort); “The Madonna” 
executed for Chancellor Rolin (Louvre); “The Vir- 
mn” (Burleigh House, Exeter); “The Virgin” (Paris, 
Rothschild); triptych, not completed (Van Hellcn- 
pute collection, Mechlin). 

Faciub, Dt viris illuatribua (1456. puhli8he<l at Florence, 
1745); Morelli, Anonimo in the Noitzte d'opere di dtnegno 
(Baaaano, 1800); Vasari, Le Vile (Florence. 15/M) (preface and 
life of Antonello of Meaeina); van Mandbr, Het Schtlder Boek 
(Amsterdam, 1604); Waaobn, H. und J. Van Eyck (Breslau, 
1862); Wbalb, Notes on Jan m/i Eyck (Brunos, 1864); Idem, 
The dale of Jan van Eyck's Death in The Burlington Magazine 
(London, 1904); db Laborde, Le» dues de Bourgogne (Paris, 
1849); V. Lbcubrc and Ernest Renan. Discours sur Vital 
des arts au XIV‘ slide (Paris, 1865) ; Crowe and Cavalcasel]4E, 
The Early Flemish Painters (London, 1857); Taine, PhUosophie 
de Vart (Paris, 1872); Frombntin, Les maftres d'auir^ois 
(Paris, 1876); Knackfurs, Hubert und Jan van Eyck (Biele- 
feld, 1897); CouRAJoD, Lepons professies it Vicole du Louvre 
(^Paris, 1899-1903); Durribu, Les debuts des Van Eyck (Oazette 
des Beaus Arts (1902); Les II cures de Turin, phototype repro- 
duction (Paris, 1903); HtiUN, L' exposition des Primitifs 
FUimands,nn arranKod catalo^e (Bruges, 1902); Dvorak, Das 
Rfjtsel der BrudfT Van Eyck (Berlin, 1906); Wurzbach, Nteder~ 
Idndtsches Kunstlerlextkon (Leipsig, 1900). 

Louis Gillet. 


Eycken, Jean Baptiste Van, painter, b. at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, 16 September, 1809; d, at Schaerbeek, 
19 December, 1853. He was the son of Corneille van 
Eycken and Elise Cordemans, and as a boy was em- 
ployed in commercial pursuits, but from 1829, ^hen 
his father died, he gave himself over entirely to the 

a of art. In 1830 he became a member of the 
jmy of Belgium, in 1835 gained an important 
prize with high distinctions, and four years afterwards 
was appointed professor of drawing and painting. In 
1838 he went to Italy, returning in 1839 and resuming 
his professorship. In that year he exhibited his great 
picture of “Divine Pity”, which was warmly received 
and brought him a gold medal and a high position in 
the Soci6t6 des Beaux Arts de France. He married in 
1840 Julie No6l, who died 11 February, 1843. Two of 
his most important pictures were those representing 
“(Captive Christians” and “St. Boniface”, for the 
church of La Chapelle; but for the same building he 
carried out no less than fourteen pictures representing 
the Passion of Christ and these were exhibited in 1847 
and gained for him the Order of Leopold. His best- 
known picture perhaps is entitled “ L'Abondance ”, a 
replica of which the artist was employed to make for 
the Prince Consort of England, according to the in- 
structions of Louise Marie, Queen of the Belgians. 
He was intensely interested in the subject of mural 
decoration, and studied every variety of it very cicely, 
preparing a long essay on the subject and a series of 
paintings representing the Beatitudes, in order to 
exemplify his ideas in this direction. He also gave 
some attention to sculpture and to designing medal- 


lions. He was a very devout man, true to his faith 
and to his friends, and very much respected by all 
who knew him. His pictures are marked by con- 
siderable religious feeling, grace, tenderness, and deli- 
cacy. (For turther details, see a life of the artist 
published privately in Brussels by Emile van Aren- 
bergh, no date.) 

George Charles Williamson. 

Eymard, Pierre-Julien, Venerable, founder of 
the Society of the Blessed Sacrament, and of the Serv- 
ants of the Blessed Sacrament, b. at La Mure dTs^re, 
Diocese of Grenoble, France, 4 Feb., 1811; d. there 
1 Aug., 1868. From early childhood he gave evidence 
of great holiness and most tender tlevotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. In 1829, he entered the novitiate 
of the Oblates of Mary, but illness compelled him to 
return home. At the age of twenty he entered the 
grand seminary of Grenoble, and was ordained priest 
20 July, 1834. He returned to the Marist novitiate in 
1839. In 1845 he was appointed Provincial of the 
Oblates of Mary. His entire spiritual life was centred 
round the Eucharist. It was the subject of his sermons 
and exhortations, the object of his worship and 
prayers. Those who fell under his spiritual direction 
were taught by his counsel to fix their attention on the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

In January of 1851 P^re Eymard made a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Fourvi^res, and 
there promised Maiy to devote his life to founding a 
congregation of priests whose principal duty should 
be to honour the Blessed Sacrament. Having ob- 
tained the necessary ecclesiastical permission, he pro- 
cured a small house in Paris, in which he and his single 
companion took up their abode. Here, on 6 Jan., 1857, 
the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, and the nascent 
community of two members commenced the adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament as prescribed by their 
rule. Their founder received his nrst encouragement 
for the work in a laudatorv Brief, blessing the work 
and its author, and signed by Pius IX, in 1857. Five 
years after, in 1862, Plre Eymard had enough spiritual 
sons to open a regular novitiate. From this date the 
congregation spread rapidly, until now its houses may 
be found in Rome, Belmum, Holland, Spain, (Canada, 
the United States, and South America. The Serv- 
ants of the Bless^ Sacrament, a congregation of 
cloistered women who carry on perpetual adoration 
in their convents, were also founded by him in 1858. 
The Priests' Eucharistic League and the Archcon- 
fratemity of the Blessed Sacrament are evidences of 
his zeal among priests and the faithful. P^re Eymard's 
writinm have been collected, and form four volumes: 
“The Real Presence”, which has been translated into 
English; “Retreat at the Feet of Jesus Eucharistic”, 
“ La Sainte Communion ”, and “ L’Eucharistie et la 
Perfection Ch r6tienne ’ '. These writii^ have received 
the approbation of the Holy See. The author was 
declared Venerable, 11 August, 1908, and the process 
for Pdre Eymard's beatification is now in progress. 

Herbert, The Priest <4 the Euchanst (Ix>ndon, 1898); 
Teraillon, Le Rivirend Pire Pierre Julicn Ey^ra: Docu- 
ments sur sa vie et ses vertus (Rome, 1899); TESNikRE, Le 
Pritre de V Eucharistic. 

A. Letellier. 

Eymeric, Nicolas, theologian and inquisitor, b. at 
Gerona, in Catalonia, Spain, c. 1320; d. there 4 Jan., 
1399. He entered the Dominican Order at an early 
age, receiving the habit 4 Aug., 1334, from the hands 
oi Prior Petrus Carpi, and soon won a reputation for 
theological knowledge. His earliest writings, which 
date from 1351, were of a philosophical character. 
Nicola Roselli, the grand inquisitor of Aragon, having 
been raised to the rank of a cardinal (1356), Eymeric 
was appointed his successor in the Inquisition early in 
1357. The zeal he displayed in his new office roused 
much opposition and even open enmity. In spite of 
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‘ the support of Cardinal Legate Guido, Eymeric, in the 
interest of peace, was removed from office at the gen- 
eral chapter of the Dominican Order held at Perpignan 
in 1360. Two years later, at the general chapter held 
at Ferrara, he was chosen vicar of the Dominican prov- 
ince of Aragon. Shortly aherwards, when a provin- 
cial was to be elected for the same province, there was 
a hopeless division among the Dominicans, one party 
supporting Eymeric, the other Father Bernardo Er- 
mengaudi. Pope Urban V confirmed neither, but ap- 
pointed a thir^ Jacopo Dominici. 

Meanwhile Eymenc showed great activity as a 
preacher, as well as a writer on theological subjects. 
•Some years later he was again made inquisitor general 
of Aragon; we find him in this office in 1366, and 
several tractates on dogmatic subjects date from the 
years immediately following. He combated in par- 
ticular Raymond Lully, in whose writings he found 
numerous errors. He influenced Gregory XI to for- 
bid the faithful to read certain writings of Lully’s and 
to condemn by a special decree (26 Jan., 1376) several 
theses extracted from his works. Eymeric was in 
high esteem with King Pedro IV of Aragon, as well as 
with Gregory XL In 1376 he visited the papal court 
at Avignon, and accompanied the pope on his return 
to Rome. He was still there at the election of Urban 

VI and the nomination of the antipope Clement VII, 
whose claims he vigorously championed against those 
of the Roman pope. Towards the end of 1378 he re- 
turned to Aragon, but in the interests of his office as 
grand inquisitor often went to the court of Clement 

VII at Avignon. Eymeric continued his campaim 
against the Lullists by w’ord as well as by pen. In 
his “Tractatus contra doctrinam Raymundi Lulli”, 
dedicated to Clement VII, he indicates 135 heresies, 
38 errors, and many misleading statements of Lully. 
He also composed a “Dialogus contra Lullistas" and 
other treatises. Lully’s partisans, however, won over 
to their side, soon after his accession. King John I of 
Aragon. Eymeric was banished and went to the papal 
court of Avignon, where he was welcomed both by 
Clement VII and later by Benedict XIII. He wrote 
numerous theological works and also special tractates 
defending the legitimacy of the Avignon popes, e.g. 
his ^‘Tractatus de potestate papali^’ (1383), which 
he composed for Clement VTl, and two tractates for 
Benedict XIII. Notwithstanding his sentence of 
banishment, he still retained his post of grand inquisi- 
tor of Aragon. As early as 1376 he had compiled, as a 
guide for inquisitors, his “ Directorium inejuisitorum ”, 
the only one of his more extensive works that w^as 
afterwards printed (Barcelona, 1503; Rome, 1578, ed. 
Francesco Pegna, with a copious commentary; reis- 
sued several times). Towards the end of 1397 Ey- 
meric returned to his native land and his monastery of 
Gerona, where he died. His epitaph descrilu's him as 
prasdicator veridicus, inquisitor intrepidus, doctor egre- 
gius. 

Qu^mF AND Echard, Script, crd.wad. ('Paris, 1710), I, 709- 
17, with the titles of thirty-nve of Eynieric’s works, contained 
in eleven MkS8. volumes; Hurter, Nomenclator (Innsbnn’k, 
1906), 710-12: Ehule in Archtv fur Literatur- und Kirchen- 
geach. dea M. A., 1, 43 sqq. 

J. P. Kirsch. 

Eyret Thomas, first president of Ushaw College; b. 
at Glossop, Derbyshire, in 1748; d. at Ushaw, 8 May, 
1810. He was the fourth son of Nathaniel Eyre and 
Jane Broomhead. On 24 June, 1758, he, with his 
brothers Edward and John, arrived at Esquerchin, 
near Douai, the preparatory school for the English 
college. Having passed through school and college 
alike with credit, he remained after his ordination as 
general prefect and master of the classes known as 
rhetoric and poetry. In 1775 Mr. Eyre returned to 
England to take charge of the Stella mission near 
NIewcastle. on the invitation of his kinsman, Thomas 
Eyre. Wnile here he brought out a new edition of the 


works of Gother and also made a collection of mate- 
rials (now in the Ushaw archives) with the intention 
of continuing Dodd’s Church History ’ ’. His scheme 
for a new edition of Bishop Challoner's Bible was given 
up at the request of Bishop Thomas Talbot. In 1792 
he removed from Stella Hall to Wooler and thence to 
Pontop Hall in Durham. In 1794 Bishop Gibson de- 
sired him to take charge of the Northern students who 
had been expelled from Douai, and who were then 
temporarily at Tudhoe under Lingard, the famous 
historian, who had not yet been ordained priest. Mr. 
Eyre removed these students first to Pontop Hall and 
in October, 1794, to Crook Hall, where he became 
president of the new college. Though he was willing 
to resign this post in favour of Mr. Daniel, president of 
Douai, this suggested arrangement came to nothing 
and Mr. Eyre remained president. In 1803 an estate 
called Ushaw was bought by the bishop, and here, 
early in 1804, the new college was begun, and in July, 
1808, Mr. Eyre began to remove his community 
thither. On 2 August he himself entered and the 
transfer of St. Cuthbert’s College from Crook Hall 
to Ushaw was complete. Mr. Eyre died at Ushaw, 
leaving a considerable sum to the college for profes- 
sorships and burses. Besides the edition of Gother’s 
works he brought out, in separate form, Gother’s In- 
structions for Confirmation" (Newcastle, 1783), and 
Gobinet’s ^'Instruction of Youth in C’hristian Piety". 

Kirk, Memoira of Eighteenth Centurj/ Cathohea (Lonrlon, 
1908): Gillow, Bibl. Diet. Eng. Cnth. (London. 1886), II, 199- 
202; Cooper in Diet. Nat. Bwg. (London, 1889), XV'IIl, 102; 
Laing, Uahaw College Centenary Memorial (Newcastle, 1895), 
With portrait. 

Edwin Burton. 

Eyston, Charles, antiquary, b. 1667; d. 5 Nov, 
1721; he was a member of the ancient family of 
Eyston, then and still of East Hendred, their house 
being one of the few places in England where the 
Blessed Sacrament has always bcKsn preserved. He 
was eldest son of Geor^ Eyston and of Ann, daughter 
of Robert Dormer of reterley. On the death of his 
father in 1691 he succeeded to the family estates, and 
in 1692 married Winefrid Dorothy, daughter of Basil 
Fitzherbert of Swinnerton, StaiTordshire, by whom he 
had a large family. He was a goo<i scholar and it was 
in his antiquarian researches that he became a friend 
of Thomas Heame, who w'rote of him: "He was a 
Roman (’atholick and so charitable to the poor that he 
is lamented by all who knew anything of him. . . . 
He was a man of a sweet temper and was an excellent 
scholar and so modest that he did not care to have it at 
any time mentioned." (Reliu. Ileaniiame, cit. inf.) 
On his death he was succeeded by his son, (Tiarles. It 
is generally stated that another of Ins sons joined the 
Jesuits, but though his son, William George, entered 
the Society in 1736, he left it almost at once. Several 
of his daughters became nuns. He wrote: "A little 
Monument to The Once Famous Abbey and Borough 
of Glastonbu^", published by Hearnc in his " History 
and Antiquities of Glastonbury" (Oxford, 1722); re- 
printed bv the Rev. R. Warner in his " History of the 
Abbey of Glaston and the town of Glastonbury" 
(Bath, 1826). There is in the libranr at Hendred an 
unpublished MS. entitled "A Poor Little Monument 
to All the Old Pious Dissolved Foundations of Eng- 
land: or a Short History of Abbeys, all sorts of Monas- 
teries, Colleges, (/hapels, Chantriei^ etc. " Another 
MS. mentioned under his name by Uillow was merely 
his property and not his work; and the same writer 
corrects Charles Butler’s error in ascribing to Eyston a 
"History of the Reformation", publish^ in 1686. 

Hkahne, Relufuim Heamiana (London. 1869), II, III; Kirk, 
Memoira of Eighteenth Century Cathoiica (lx>ndon, 1908); 
Burke, Hialory of the Commonert of Great Britain and Ireland 
(I.iondoD, 1834), 1, 12; Idem, Landed Gentry (London, 1886), 1, 
601; Gillow, BM. Diet. Eng. Cath. (London. 1886), II. m 
Cooper in Diet. Nat. Biog., X VIII, 105. 

Edwin Burton. 
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- Siechias (Heb. or in’»pTn'=“The Lord 

stren^heneth’^; Sept. 'EJ’eicfas; in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions Ha-za-qi-ya-fiu)^ King of Juda, son and 
successor of Achaz. We learn from IV Kings, xviii, 
that he began his reign in the third year of Osee, King 
of Israel, that he was then twenty-five years of age, 
that his reign lasted twenty-nine years, and that his 
mother was Abi, daughter of Zacharias. Tlie account 
of his reign is beset with unsolved chronological dilfi- 
culties, and there exists a difference of opinion among 
scholars as to the year in which he ascended the 
throne. The commonly received computation reck- 
ons his reign from 726 to 697 b. c. In character and 
policy, Ezechias was pious and agreeable to God. He 
was a strenuous civil and religious reformer, and on 
this account the sacred writer compares him to King 
David. The events of his reign are related in the 
Fourth Book of Kings, and also in the parallel account 
in the Second Book of Parulipomenon, but in the lat- 
ter, as might be expected, stress is laid chiefly on the 
religious reforms which he carried out, whereas the 
earlitir account mentions these briefly, and dwells at 
greater length on the civil and political aspects of his 
reign. 

Among the ndigious reforms arc mentioned the 
purification of the Temple, which had been closed by 
Achaz, the irreligious predecessor of Ezecliias (II Pai'., 
xxviii-xxix), the resumption and proper celebration of 
the feast of the Passover which had been neglecteil 
(II Par., xxx), and in general the extirpation of idola- 
try, and the reorganization of the Hebrew tvorship 
(iV K., xviii, II Par., xxxi). In a title prefixed to 
the twenty- fifth chapter of Proverbs, it is stated that 
the .sayings contained in the following collection (xxv- 
xxix) were copied out by the *Gnen of Ezechias 
This would seem to indicate, on the part of the king, 
some literary interest and activity, and in tlie Talmu- 
dic tradition these **men of Ezechias’^ are cnnlited 
with the composition of several books of the Old Tes- 
tament. Soon after his accession to the throne Ez- 
echias threw off the yoke of the Assyrians, to whom 
his father had become a vassal (IV K., xviii). Other 
notable events of his reign are his sickne.ss and mirac- 
ulous cure, the embassy of Berodach Baladan, and the 
invasion of Sennacherib. The story of the sickness of 
Ezechias is narrated in IV K., xx, and in Is., xxxviii. 

The king having lieen stricken with some mortal 
disease, the pniphet Isaias comes in the name of Yah- 
weh to warn him to put his affairs in order, for he is 
about to die. But E.zechias prays to the Lord, Who 
sends the prophet back to announce to him that he 
will recover, and that fifteen years are to be added to 
his life. As a sign of the fulfilment of this promise, 
Isaias causes the shadow to recede a distance of ten 
lines on the sundial, (bnnccted with this event is 
the sending of an embas.sy by Berodach Baladan, 
King of Baoylon, who having heard of the illness of 
Ezechias, sent messengers to nim with presents. The 
motive of this action on the part of the Babylonian 
king was probably to enli.st the services of Ezechias in 
a league against Sennacherib, King of Assyria. Ez- 
echias received the envoys with great honour, and ex- 
hibited to them his various treasures and armaments 
of war. This spirit of ostentation was displeasing to 
the Lord, and Isaias was sent to announce that the 
treasures, in which the king seemed to place his confi- 
dence, would be all carried off as plunder to Babylon. 
Not long after (according to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, in the year 701), l^nnacherib undertook a great 
campaign against Syria and Egypt. The story of 
this expedition is tolcf, from the Assyrian standpoint, in 
the official cuneiform inscription known as the Taylor 
prism. The plan of Sennacherib was, first, to van- 
quish the kings of Ascalon, Sidon and Juda who had 
fonned a coalition against him, and then to turn his 
attention to the land of the Pharaohs. 

After subduing Ascalon and Accaron, the Assyrian 
V — d7 


invader captured and plundered all the fortified towns 
of Juda, ami carried their inhabitants into exile. 
Then he besieged Jerusalem, aiul Ezechias, finding 
himself shut up “like a bird in a cage”, resolved to 
come to terms with his enemy. Sennacherib tlemanded 
thirty talents of gold and three hundred talents of sil- 
ver, and, in order to supply it, Ezechias was obliged to 
ield up not only the contents of the royal treasury, 
ut also the silver belonging to the Terriplc, and the 
plates of gold which were on the doors tht^reof (IV K. 
xviii). But when in addition to this, the Assyrian de- 
manded the surrender of Jerusalem with a view^ to 
carrying its inhabitants into exile, the courage of 
Ezechias was revived, and he prepared himself for a 
vigorous resistance. Haughty demands of surrender 
were repulsed, and the king taking counsel with the 
prophet Isaias tunied in supplication to Yahweh; he 
received the assurance that the enemy wouUl soon 
abandon the siege without doing any harm to the city. 
This proi>hecy was shortly verified wdien the angel of 
the Lord having slain in the night 1S5,0()0 of the be- 
sieging forces, the remainder fled with Scnnacheril), and 
returned to Assyria. It^zechias survived this deliver- 
ance only a few years, and he w'as buried with great 
pomp in tlie tomb of tlie .sons of David (IV K. xx, 21; 
11 Par. xxxii, 33). 

Makoevot in Via., Diet. df> la Bible, s. v.; La Bible el les D6- 
couvertes Moderney, 6th eel. (1S96), t. IV, pp. 12, l‘l'-28; IIast- 
INOH, Diciumary of the Bible, s. v. Jlezekian. 

Jamks F. Driscoll. 

Ezechiel, w^hose name, Ych(5zq'el (^NpTn^) signi- 
fies “strong is God”, or “whom God makes strong” 
( Ezech., i, 3; iii, 8), was the son of Buzi, and w’as one of 
the prie.sts w'ho, in the year 598 B. r., had been de- 
ported together wdth Joachim as prisoners from Jeru- 
salem (IV Kings, xxiv, 12-16; cf. Ezech., xxxiii, 21, 
xl, 1). With the other exiles he settled in Tell-Abib 
near the f’hobar (Ezech., i, 1 ; iii, 15) in Babylonia, and 
seems to have s}x»nt the rest of his life there. In the 
fifth year after the captivity of Joachim, and accord- 
ing to .some, the thirtieth year of his life, Ezechiel re- 
ceived his call a.s a prophet (Ezech. i, 2, 4 etc.) in the 
vision which he describes in the bieginning of his 
prophecy (Ezech. i, 4; iii, 15). From Ezech. xxix, 17 
it ap}X'ars that he prophesied during at least twenty- 
two yeans. 

Ezechiel w'as called to foretell God\s faithfulness in 
the midst of trials, as well as in the fulfilment of His 
promises. During the first period of his career, he 
foretold the complete destruction of the kingdom of 
Jiala, and the annihilation of the city and temple. 
After the fulfilment of the.se predictions, he was com- 
manded to announce the future return from exile, the 
re-establishment of the people in their own country 
and, especially, the redemption wdthin the Kingdom of 
the Messiah, the second David, so that the people 
would not abandon themselves to despair and perish 
as a nation, through contact wdth the Gentiles, whose 
gods had apparently triumphed over the God of Israel. 
This is the principal burden of Ezech ieTs prophecy, 
which is divided into three parts. After the intro- 
duction, the vision of the calling of the prophet 
(Ezech., i-iii, 21), the first part contains the prophe- 
cies against Juda before the fall of Jerusalem (Ezech,, 
iii, 22-xxiv). In this part the prophet declares the 
hope of saving the city, the kingdom, and the temple 
to oe vain, and announces the approaching judgment 
of God upon Juda. This part may be subdivided into 
five group of prophecies. 

(1) After a second revelation, in w’hich God discloses 
to the prophet His course of action (iii. 22-27), the 
prophet foretells by symbolic acts (iv, v) and in words 
(vi-vii), the siero and capture of Jerustilem, and the 
banishment of Juda. (2) In a prophetic vision, in the 
presence of the elders of Israel, God reveals to him the 
cause of these punishments. In spirit he witnesses 
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the idolatry practised in and near the temple (viii) ; 
God commands that the guilty be punished and the 
faithful be spared (ix); God's majesty departs from 
the temple (x), and also, after the announcement of 
guilt and punii^ment, from the city. With this the 
judgment which the prophet communicates to the 
exiles ends (xi). 

(3) In the third group (xii-xix) many different prch 
phecies are brought toother, whose sole connexion is 
the relation they bear to the guilt and punishment of 
Jerusalem and Juda. Ezechiel prophesies by sym- 
bolic actions the exile of the people, the flight of Se- 
decias, and the devastation of the land (xii, 1-20). 
Then follow Divine revelations regarding belief in 
false prophecies, and disbelief in the very presence of 



Ezechiel 

Michelangelo Buonarotti, ISmtine Chapel, Vatican 


true prophecy. This was one of the causes of the 
horrors (xii, 21-xiVj 11), to be visited upon the rem- 
nant of the inhabitants of Jerusalem (xiv, 12-23). 
l^e prophet likens Jerusalem to the dead wood of the 
vine, which is destined for the fire (xv) ; in an elabor- 
ate denunciation he represents Juda os a shameless 
harlot, who surpasses Samaria and Sodom in malice 
(xvi), and in a new simile, he condemns King Se- 
decias (xvii). After a discourse on the justice of God 
(xyiii), there follows a further lamentation over the 
princes and the people of Juda (xix). (4) In the pres- 
ence of the elders the prophet denounces the whole 
people of Israel for the abominations they practised in 
Egypt, in the Wilderness, and in Canaan (xx). For 
these Juda shall be consumed by fire, and Jerusalem 
shall be exterminated by the sword (xxi). Abomin- 
able is the immorality of Jerusalem (xxii), but Juda 
is more guilty than Israel has ever been (xxiii). 
(5) On the day on which the siege of Jerusalem ^gan, 
the prophet represents, under the figure of the rusty 
pot, what was to befall the inhabitants of the city. 
On the occasion of the death of his wife, God forbids 
him to mourn openly, in order to teach the exiles that 
they should be willing to lose that which is dearest to 
them without grieving over it (xxiv). 

In the second part (xxv-xxxii), are gathered to- 
gether the prophecies concerning the Gentiles. He 


takes, first of all, the neighbouring peoples who had 
been exalted through the downfall of Juda, and who 
had humiliated Israel. The fate of four of these, the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Edomites, and the 
Philistines, is condensed in chapter xxv. He treats 
more at length of Tyre and its king (xxvi-xxviii, 19), 
after which ne casts a dance at Sidon (xxviii, 20-26). 
Six prophecies against Egypt follow, dating from dif- 
ferent years (xxix-xxxii). The third part (xxxiii- 
xlviii), IS occupied with the Divine utterances on the 
subject of Israel's restoration. As introduction, we 
have a dissertation from the prophet, in his capacity 
of authorized champion of the mercy and justice of 
God, after which he addresses himself to those re- 
maining in Juda, and to the perverse exiles (xxxiii). 
The manner in which God will restore His people is 
only indicated in a general w^. The Lord will cause 
the evil shepherds to perish; He will gather in, guide, 
and feed the sheep by means of the second David, the 
Messiah (xxxiv). 

Though Mount Seir shall remain a waste, Israel 
shall return unto its own. There God will purify His 
people, animate the nation with a new spirit, and re- 
establish it in its former splendour for the glory of His 
name (xxxv-xxxvi). Israel, though dead, shall rise 
again, and the dry bones shall be covered with flesh 
and endowed with life before the eyes of tlie prophet. 
Ephraim and Juda shall, under the second David, be 
united into one kingdom, and the Lord shall dwell in 
their midst (xxxvii). TTic inyinciblencss and inde- 
structibility of the restored kingdom are then sym- 
bolically presented in the war upon Gog, his inglorious 
defeat, and the annihilation of his annies (xxxviii- 
xxxix). In the last prophetic vision, God shows the 
new temple (xl-xlii), the new worship (xliii-xlvi), the 
return to their own land, and the new division thereof 
among the twelve tribes (xlvii-xlviii), as a figure of 
His foundation of a kingdom where He slialT dwell 
among His people, and where He shall be served in 
His tabernacle according to strict rules, by priests of 
His choice, and by the prince of the house of David. 

From this review of the contents of the prophecy, it 
is evident that the prophetic vision, the symbolic ac- 
tions and examples, comprise a considerable portion 
of the book. The completeness of the description of 
the vision, actions ancl similes, is one of the many 
causes of the obscurity of the book of Ezechiel. It is 
often difficult to distinguish between what is essential 
to the matter rcpre.scnted, and what serves merely to 
make the image more vivid. On this account it liap- 
pens that, in the circumstantial descriptions, words 
are used, the meaning of which, inasmuch as they 
occur in Ezechiel only, is not determined. Because of 
this obscurity, a number of copyist mistakes have 
crept into the text, and that at an early date, since the 
Scptuagint has some of them in common with the 
earliest Hebrew text we have. The Greek version, 
however, includes several readings which he^ to fix 
the meaning. The genuineness of the book of Ezechiel 
is generally oonceued. Some few consider chapters 
xl-xlviii to be apocryphal, because the plan there de- 
scribed in the building of the temple was not followed, 
but they overlook the fact that Ezechiel here gives 
a symliolic representation of the temple, that was to 
find spiritual realization in God's new kingdom. The 
Divine character of the prophecies was recognized as 
early as the time of Jesus the son of Sirach (Eccles. 
xlix, 10, 11). In the New Testament, there are no 
verbatim references, but aUusions to the prophecy and 
figures taken from it are frequent. Compare St. John, 
X, 10 etc. with Ezech., xxxiv, 11 etc.; St. Matthew, 
xiii, 32, with Ezech., xvii, 23. In particular St. John, 
in the Apocalypse, has often followed Ezechiel. Com- 
pare Apoc., xviii-xxi with Ezech., xxvii, xxxviii etc., 
xlvii etc. 

Ezfkiel (London, 1882); Cobbiin, Eukiel and Dnmrl 
(New York, 1903); Redpath, The Book of Ezekiel (London, 
1907); Spobr, Emendationz in the Text of Ezekiel in Am. Jour” 
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nal of 8em. Langt^M, XIX~); I^ouglab, Exekid'a Vision of the 
Temple in Expository TYmes, XIV; Lbwih, By the River Chebar 
^ondon, 1903); Babclay, The New Jerusalem (London, 1005); 
Be VAN, Ezekiel xxviii in Journal of Theol. Studies, iv ; Pilcher, 
Ex. i in Proceedings of Soc. of Bihl. Arch., xxx, 45; Knaben- 
BAUEU, Comment, in Ex. (Pans, 1890); Meignan, Quatre sitcles 
de lutte centre VidolUrte (Pans, 1892); Coknill, Das Buck Ex. 
^ipzig, 1886); Trochon, ExAxhtel (Pans, 1897); Bertholbt, 
Das Buck Hes. (Freiburg, 1897); Kraetzschmar. Das Buck Ex. 
(Gdttingen, 1900); Schmalzl, Daa Ex. (Vienna. 1101); 
Muller, Exechiel Studten in Bibl. Studien (Vieunu, 1904); 
Jahn, Dae Buck Ex. auf Orund der Septuai. hergestellt (Leipzig, 
1905); JouoN, Ex. Veriasser B. Job in Zeitschnft f Katn. 
Theol. (19a3), 583; Bbqrich, Messiae dee Ex. in Zntschr. f. vne. 
Theol., XLVII, 433. 

Jos. SCHETS. 

Esiongeber. See Asiongabbr. 

Esnik, a writer of the fifth century, b. at Golp, in 
the province of Taikh, a tributary valley of the 
(^horokh, in Northern Armenia. He was a pupil of 
Isaac, the catholicos, and of Mesrop. At their re- 
quest he went first to Edessa, then to Constantinople 
to perfect himself in the various sciences and to col- 
lect or copy Syriac and Creek manuscripts of the 
Bible, and the writings of the Fathers of the (church. 
He returned to Armenia after the (Council of Ephesus 
(4,‘U), and is probably identical with Eznik, Bishop 
of Bagrevand, who took part in the Synod of Artashat 
in 449. In addition to his labours in connexion with 
the new version of the Bible (see Versions of the 
Bible) and various translations, he composed several 
works, the principal of which is his remarkable treatise 
“Against the Sects”. It was written between 441 
ana 449, and contains four books or chapters. In the 
first, against the heathens, Eznik combats the eter- 
nity of matter and the substantial existence of evil . In 
the second he refutes the chief doctrines of Parsceism. 
The third is directed against the Greek philosophers 
(Pythagoreans, Platonists, Peripatetics, Stoics, and 
Epicureans), the writer taking his arguments from the 
Bible rather than fmm reason. The fourth book is an 
exposition and refutation of Marcionism. In the 
work Eznik displays much acumen and an extensive 
erudition. He was evidently as familiar with Persian 
as with Greek literature. His Armenian diction is of 
the choicest classical type, although the nature of his 
subject-matter forced him to use quite a number of 
Greek words. The work “Against the Sects” was 
first published at Smyrna in I7G2; again, much more 


correctly and from several manuscripts, by the Mechi- 
tarists at Venice in 182G and in 18G5. An indifferent 
French translation was made by LeVaillant de Flori- 
val, “Refutation des diff^rentes sectes”, etc. (Paris, 
1853). A TOod German translation Ls that by J. M. 
Schmid, “Eznik von Kolb, Wider die Sekten” (Leip- 
zig, 1900). Langlois published a general introduction 
to the whole treatise and a translation of part of book 
II (section 5, 1-11, containing Magism) in his “Col- 
lection des historiens anciens et inodernes de I’Ar- 
m5nie”, II, pp. 371 sq. Eznik is also the author of a 
short collection of moral precepts, printed with his 
more important treatise. 

Neumann, Versuch nner Geschtchle der armenischm LUrratur, 
nach den Werken der Mekhitansten fret gearbexUi (Leipzig, 
1836), 42 sqq.; Finck, Geschichte der armenischen LitUrntnr in 
Geschichte christlichen Lilteraturen des Orients (Leipzig, 
1907), 85 sqq.: Barpbnhewek, PatrnUygy, tr. Shah an (Frei- 
burg im Br., St. Louih, 1908), 593; Weber, Die Kathohache 
Kirche in Armeman (Freiburg im Br., 1903), 50 

H. Hyvernat. 

Ezzo, a priest of Bamberg in the eleventh century, 
author of a famous poem known as the “Song of the 
Miracles of ('hrist” (Cantilena de miraculis Chnsti), or 
the “Anegenge” or “Beginning”. The poem was 
found by Barack in a Strasburg MS. of the eleventh 
century, but only a few strophes are given. The 
whole song, thirty-four strophes, is preserved, though 
in a later version, in the Vorau MS. The “ Vita Alt- 
manni” relates that in 1065, when rumours of the 
approaching end of the world were rife, many people 
started on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Gunther of Bamberg, and that Ezzo 
composed the poem on this occasion. The opening 
strophe of the Vorau MS. does not mention the pil- 

f rimage, but simply states that the bishop ordered 
)zzo to write the song. The effect, we are told, was 
such that everybody hastened to take monastic vows. 
The poem is written in the East Franconian dialect; 
it relates in earnest language the C’reation, Fall, and 
Redemption of mankind. It was eiiited by P. Piper 
(op. nt. infra) and Stcinmayer (in Mullenhoff and 
Scherer “ Denkinaler deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus 
dem VIII-XII Jahrhundert”, Berlin, 1892). 

Piper, Die geistliche Dichtung des M. A. in Kitrsciiner, 
Deutsche Nat.-Lit., I, 37 seq.; Kelle, Die Quelle von EzzosGe- 
sang von den Wundem Chnsti (Vienna, 1893) 

Arthur F. J. Remy. 
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Faa di Bruno » Francesco, an Italian mathema- 
tician and priest, b. at Alessaiulria, 7 March, 1X25; d. at 
Turin, 26 March, 188S. lie was of noble birth, and 
held, at one time, the rank of captain-of-staff in the 
Sanlinian Army, (-oming to Paris, he resigned his 
commission, studied under (Cauchy, an admirable type 
of the true (Catholic savant, and Leverrier, who shared 
in the discovery of the planet Neptune, and he be- 
came intimate with Ablj<^ Moigno and Ilermitc. On 
his return to Turin, he was ordained, but the re- 
mainder of his life was spent as Professor of M, at he- 
matics at the University. In recognition of his 
achievements as a mathematician, the degree of Doctor 
of Science was conferred on him by the Universities of 
Paris ami Turin. In addition to some ascot ical writ- 
ings, the composition of some sacred melodies, ainl 
the invention of some scientific apparatus, J'aa di 
Bruno made numerous and important contribu- 
tions to mathematics. These include about forty 
original articles published in the “Journal dc ^Tath^*- 
matiques^’ (Liouville), Oelle’s “Journal”, “American 
Journal of Mathematics” (Johns Ilojikins University), 
“ Annali di Tortolini”, “Les Mondes”, “Uomptes ren- 
dus de I’Acad^'mie dcs sciences”, etc; the first half of 
an exhaustive treatise on the theory an<l applications 
of elliptic functions which he planned to com))let(* in 
three volumes; “Theorie gen(?rale de 1 elinunation ” 
(Paris, 1859); *‘CaIcolo degli errori ” (Turin, 1867), 
translated into French under the title of “Traite ede- 
mentaire du calcul des erreurs” (Paris, 1869); and 
most important of all, “Theorie des formes binaires” 
(Paris, 1876), translated into Clerman (Leipzig, 1881). 
For a list of the memoirs of Faa di Bruno, see the 
“Catalogue of Scientific Papers of the Royal Society” 
(London, 1868, 1877, 1891), t. II, vii, and ix. 

Pai^l 11. Linehav. 

Faa di Bruno, Joseph. See Piotts Society of 
Missions. 

Faber, Felix, German writer, b. about 1441 at 
Zurich, of a famous family commonly known as 
Schmid; d. in 1502 at Ulm, Germany, lie made his 
early studies under the Dominicans at Basle ami Ulm, 
where he spent the greater part of his life. He be- 
came a master of sacred theology, was head preacher 
at Ulm during 1477-78, became provincial of the Ger- 
man province in I486, attended two general chapters 
of his order in 1480, and made a pilgrimage to Pales- 
tine and Syria in 1483-4. He WTote two accounts of 
his travels, one in German (Ulm, 1556); the other in 
Latin. The former is rather brief ; the other is very 
complete and accurate in its descriptions of the places 
visited, and is of great value to students of Palestinian 
topography, who recognize Fal)er as the most distin- 
gmshed and learned writer of the fifteenth century. 
This work was republished by the Stuttgart Literary 
Society in three octavo volumes (1843-49) under the 
title, fFr. Felicis Fabri Evagatorium in Terr® Sanctse, 
Arabia et ^Egypti peregrinationem”. He was also 
the author of a versified pilgrim’s book, edited by 
Birlinger (Munich, 1864). In 1489 Faber completed 
a history of the Swiss (Historia Suevorum) down to 
that year. Goldast, in his preface to the Frankfort 
edition of 1604 (later ed., Ulm, 1727), says of him that 
he was praised by few but copied by many. Fai)er 
translated a life of Blessed Henry Suso from the Latin 
Some of his manuscripts are still unpublished. 
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Qu/jtip and Echard, Senptorrs Ord. Prfed., I, 871; Haebf.r- 
LiN, Dissert, sisti-ns vitam, itinera et senpta Fr. F. Fabrx ((iottin- 
^n, 1712); ff. aJso preface to the Stuttp;art ed. of the Evaga^ 
tor turn. 

Arthur L. McMahon. 

Faber, Frederick William, Oratorian and devo- 
tional writer; b. 28 June, 1814, at Calverley, York- 
shire, England; d. in London, 26 Sept., 1863. After 
five yeans at Harrow School lie matriculated at Bal- 
liol in 1832, became a scholar at University C^ollege in 
1834, and a fellow of that College in 1837. Of Hugue- 
not descent Faber 
was divided in his 
univ’ersity days l>e- 
tween a tendency 
to Calvinism, in 
the form of indi- 
vidual pietism, and 
the Church theory 
then being advo- 
cated by Newman. 

Eventually the lat- 
ter triumphed, and 
Fal>er threw him- 
self unreservedly 
into the Tract arian 
movement and co- 
operated in the 
tran.slation of the 
works of the Fath- 
ers then in prog- 
ress He received 
Anglican onlina- 
tion in 1839, and 
took work as a tutor, till, in 1843, he was appointed 
Rector of Elton, Northamptonshire. During the years 
18.39-1843 Falier made two continental tours, and his 
letters give strikingly poetic descriptions of the scenes 
hevi.sited; they glow with enthusiasm for Catholic 
rites and devotion. On his return to Elton in 1844. 
he e.stablished the practice of confession, preached 
Catholic dtxjtrine, and wrote the life of St. Wilfrid, 
openly advocating the claims and supremacy of Rome. 

In Octolier 1845, Newman %vas received into the 
Church at Littlemore: in Novemlicr, Falier was also 
received by Bishop Waring, at Northampton. In 
1846, Faber established a religious community, the 
“Brothers of the Will of God^ or “ Wilfridians,” as 
they were called from St. Wilfrid, their patron, at 
Cotton Hall, near (’beadle, Staffordshire, the gift of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. In 1847 f'aber was onlained 
priest and with his zealous community, now forty in 
numlier, convcrt<*d the whole parish, except “ the par- 
son, the pew-opener, and two drunken men.” In 
1848, Newman arrived from Rome with his new con- 
legation of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, and e8tal>- 
fished himself at Old Oscott, Birmingham, then re- 
named Maryvale. With singular disinteresteilness, 
Falxjr place<l him^lf under Newman as a simple nov- 
ice, taking with him all his community who were will- 
ing to follow his example. In 1849 he was sent by 
Newman to found the Oratoiy at King William Street, 
London, and w'as appointed its superior. In the p^r 
chapel there, once a tavern, Fal>er laid the foundation 
of his future works. Poor schools, ni^tly services, 
and sermons with hymns and processions of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament, till then unknown, formed its chief 
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characteristics. Faber's hymns, composed especially 
for these services, display a combination of accu- 
rate theological doctrine, fervent devotion, musical 
rhythm, and true poetic talent. As a preacher ho 
was remarkable for his delivery, choice of expression, 
absence of gesticulation, and personal exhortations of 
surprising force. 

In 1S47 Faber began the publication of “ Lives of 
Modern Saints," not as biographies, but as showing 
the growth of sanctity under tlie operation of grace 
and the supernatural perfection attained. The series 
of forty-nine Lives supplied a great want of the time 
and, after some opposition, met with full approbation. 
His knowledge of the spiritual life and the extent of 
his theological and ascetic reading were seen in the 
eight works that now came from his pen: ‘^All for 
Jesus". 1853; “Growth in Holiness", 1854; “The 
Blessed Sacrament", 1855; “The (Veator and the 
Creature", 1858; “The Foot of the (’ross", 1858; 
“ Spiritual Conferences ", 1859 ; “ The Precious Blood ", 
1860; “ Bethlehem ", 1860. The many foreign transla- 
tions of these works, their circulation now maintained 
for more than fifty years, their constant quotation by 
spiritual writers, have raised their author to the rank 
of a master in mystical theology. lie wrote also two 
volumes of “Notes on Doctrinal Subjects" (1866), 
giving the skeleton of various sermons and of tw’o 
projected w’orks, “Calvary" and “The Holy (ihost." 
A volume of poems, various essays, and other minor 
works are also from his pen. Tlie fascination and 
gract* of his presence rendered him personally attrac- 
tive, while as confessor his sympathy w’ith souls in 
troubhs his spiritual insight, and his supernatural un- 
w’orldliuess, gave to his counsel a lifelong point and 
force. 

The Oratory removed to South Kensington in 1854, 
and there Faber spent the remaining nine years of his 
life, occiif)iod primarily in establishing his community 
on the strict oriservance of St. Philip’s Institute, being 
convinc<‘d that fidelity to its Homan model w'as its 
one vital principle. The sacraments, prayer, including 
the reverent performance of the ecclesiastical func- 
tions, and the daily Word of Go<l were St. Philip’s 
w’eapons, and Faber would never engage in other ex- 
ternal wairks, however good. Unsw’crvdng loyalty to 
the Holy See was his watcluvord, and devotion to the 
Mother of God w’as for him the safeguard of faith and 
the source and support of true piety. 

Bowden, The Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, 2nd 
ed. (Londtin, ISSSq Fai>eh. A Brief Sketch of the Early Life of 
F. W. Faber (London, 1S6U); Civxlth Cattolica (Rome, 3 and 13 
Auj? , 1872), tr. (London, 1872); Catholic World, X, 14.'>; III, 
287; Gillow, Bibl. Dxet. of Eng. Caih., II, 207-219. 

Henry S. Bowden. 

Faber, Johann, theologian, b. at Leutkirch, in 
Swabia, 1478; d. in Vienna, 21 May, 1541. He stud- 
ied theology and canon law at Tubingen and Freiburg 
in the Breisgau ; was made doctor of sacred theology 
in Freiburg; hecvune in succession minister of Lin- 
dau, leutkirch; Vicar-General of Constance, 1518; 
chaplain and confessor to King Ferdinand I of Austria, 
1524; was appointed Bishop of Vienna, 1530. While 
a canon of the cathedral of Basle he formed a friend- 
ship with Erasmus that lasted throughout their lives; 
Erasmus persuaded Faber to take up the study of the 
Fathers. Like others of his time Faber was at first 
friendly with the Reformers, Mclanchthon, Zwdngli, 
and CEcolampadius, sympathizing with their efforts at 
reform and opposing certain abuses himself ; but when 
he realized that neither dogma nor the Church herself 
was spared by the Reformers, he broke with them and 
l^came their most consistent opponent. He wrote 
his first polemic against Luther, ‘^Opus adversus nova 
Qusedam dogmataTMartini Lutheri’ * ( 1552). This was 
soon followed by his “ Malleus Hsereticorum, sex libris 
ad Hadrianum VI summum Pontificem" (Cologne, 
1524 • Rome, 1 669). From this latter work he is some- 


times called the “hammer of heretics". He entered 
into public debate with Zwingli at Zurich; was promi- 
nent in all the diets held to restore peace to the 
Church; and was one of .the committee appointed to 
draw up a refutation of the Confession of Augsburg. 
On some points, e. g. the celibacy of the clergy, he was 
willing to recognize certain unfortunate conditions if 
an agreement could be njached to prevent similar con- 
ditions in the future, but no agreement was possible. 
He was sent by Ferdinand to Spain and then to Henry 
VIII in England to seek aid against the invading 
Turks; Ferdinand also had him enlist the services of 
the University f>f Vienna to combat the spread of the 
doctrines of Luther in Austria. As bishop his zeal 
was unbounded; he protected his flock by freipient 
preaching and numerous writings, and he held regu- 
lar conferences with his clergy. lie founded twelve 
scholarships for boys who wished to become priests 
but did not have the means to realize their ambition. 

His works (German and Latin) are homiletical and 
polemical in character. Besides those already men- 
tioned he wrote treatises on faith and good works, on 
the Sacrifice of the Mass ; an instruction and answer to 
Luther’s work against the King of England ; a treatise 
against the more recent tenets of Luther; a compari- 
son of the writings of Hus and Luther; the power of 
the pope in the case of Luther; an answer to six articles 
of Zwingli; defence of Catholic belief against the chief 
Anabaptist, Balthasar of Fnedberg; a book on the 
religion of the Russians ; sermons on the misery of life, 
ami on the Blessed Sacrament; sermons of consolation 
and courage while the Turks w^ere besieging Vienna. 
His works in three folio volumes (Cologne, 1537-40) do 
not contain his polemical writings; these are found in 
“ Opuscula f|ua>dam Joannis Fabri, p]piscopi Viennen- 
sis" (Leipzig, 1539). 

Qi KTiF andKchard, *Srmpa>r<^*.s Ord.Frml (Pans, 1721), forn. 
II; Doi FN, Scriptoiefi Vnicersitati'^ Th /i/irrivK, II (Vienne, 
1741); Kettneu, Dc Joantuit Fabn nfn et scrtptis (Leip/aj?, 
HS.*)); J -iNSBFN, Ifutoru of the (/< rmun People (FreiburR, 1903), 
V; Roth in Kirc/u nl, IV, 172-175. 

M. Schumacher. 

Faber, Johann, of Ileilbronn, controversialist and 
preacher; b. 1504, at Ileilbronn in Wittenberg; d. at 
Augsburg, 27 Feb., 1558. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the Dominican Order and made his ecclesias- 
tical studies in the convent at Wirapfen. Of his ear- 
liest missionary labours little is known. In 1534 he 
W’as charged with the duty of preaching in the cathe- 
dral of Augsburg, but owing to the Lutheran heresies 
and the bitter attitude of the heretics tow’ards the 
Church, in consef]uence of which the Catholic clergy 
w’ere forbidden to preach, his usefulness there was of 
short duration. Thence he w’ent to the University of 
(blogne, w here he devoted himself for several years to 
the higher clerical studies. Here he published in 1535 
and 1536 several unedited works of the English mys- 
tic, Richard Rollo . Returning to Wimpf en he engaged 
in the w’ork of preaching and refuting the errors of the 
Reformers, which had already taken deep root among a 
large portion of the people. His unw^earied zeal, how- 
ever, in upholding the ancient Faith and the marvellous 
results attending it, caused his enemies to turn against 
him with such bitterness that he was forced to leave the 
city. In 1539, at the solicitation of the citizens of 
Colmar, he proceeded to that city, where the new doc- 
trines had by this time gained considerable ^und. 
On 2 Sept, of the same year he matriculated at the 
University of Freiburg as “ Concionator Colmarensis ", 
and it was at this time, in all probability, that he re- 
ceived the baccalaureate. In 1545 he was elected 
prior of the convent in Schlettstadt, but he had served 
only two years in this capacity when he was again ap- 
pointed to take charge oi the pulpit in the cathedral of 
Augsburg. Being compelled to abandon it once more 
in 1552, be proceeded to the University of Ingolstadt, 
where he received the degree of Doctor of Theology 
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under the presidency of Peter Canisius, who succeeded 
him later in the pulpit of Augsburg. In the following 
^ar he returned again to Augsburg, where he die<L 
Faber was a man of vast theoTomc^ erudition. His 
zeal to stem the tide of heresy and the invincible cour- 
age he evinced in exposing the prevailing errors 
brought him into conflict with many neretical leaders. 
He is the author of a number of excellent works, in- 
cluding the following: (1) Quod fides esse possit sine 
caritate, expositio piaet catholica’* (Augsburg, 1548); 
(2) “Testimonium Scripturse et Patrum B. Petrum 
apostolum Romse fuisse” (Antwerp, 1553); (3) 

“Grtindliche und christliche Anzeigungen aus der 
heiligen Schrift und heiligen Kirchenlehrern was die 
evangelische Messe sei” (Dillingen, 1558); (4) “En- 
chiridion Bibliorum concionatori in popularibus decla- 
mationibus utile’’ (Cologne, 1568); (5) “Precationes 
Christiame ex sacris litteris et D. Augustino singulario 
studio concinnatte et selecta3” (Cologne, 1586). 

QufeTiF AND Echard, ScnpioTes Ord. Pro‘d., II, 161; Hurter, 
Namendator, 3d ed., II, 1431 ; Paulus, Die deutschen Domini- 
kaner xm Kampfegegen Luther (FreiburK, 1903), 232-266. 

Joseph Schroeder. 

Faber, Johann August anus, theologian, b. at Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, c. 1470; d. about 1531. Ileentered 
the Dominican Order, probably at Augsburg, Ger- 
many, where he passed the greater part of his re- 
ligious life, whence his name Augustanus. He ob- 
tained the degrees of Master and Doctor of Divinity, 
was made (1511) Vicar General of the Dominican Con- 
gregation of Upper Germany, and for twenty years 
filled the office of prior in the Augsburg Convent. 
He rebuilt (1512-1515) the Dominican church in that 
city, for which some of the funds were obtained 
through the preaching of a jubilee permitted by Leo X 
and also, after a proliibition, by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I. Maximilian made him court preacher and 
royal counsellor. On the recommendation of Eras- 
mus, with whom he was very friendly, he was again 
appointed to these offices by Maximilian’s successor, 
Cnarles V. Sympathizing with the Lutherans in 
their revival of classical learning, he advocated a plan 
for the treatment of Luther and his followers that the 
ecclesiastical superiors could not accept. When he 
withdrew this, and broke away from the humanists, 
he received the abuse of Luther, and also of his former 
supporter Erasmus, who had already been provoked 
by his censure, published anonymously, for adhering 
to the new errors. The accusation made by Erasmus, 
that Faber had calumniated him to Cardinal Cajetan 
has not been proved. 

Qu^iTir AND Echard, Script, Ord, Preed,, II, 80; Paulus, Die 
deutschen Domxnxkaner %n Kampfegegen Luther (Freiburg, 1903), 
292-313. 

Arthur L. McMahon. 

Faber, Matthias, writer and preacher, b, at Alto- 
mUnster, Germany, 24 Feb., 1586; d. at Tyrnau, 26 
April, 1653. He embraced the ecclesiastical state, be- 
came cur6 of the parish of St. Maurice at Ingoldstadt, 
and was a professor at the University of that city. 
His sermons had already won for him a reputation as a 
sacred orator when he entered the Society of Jesus at 
Vienna. He was then fifty years old. The sermons 
which he has left are remarkable for soundness of doc- 
trine, and learning. He is even more a controver- 
sialist than an orator in the ordinary sense of the 
word. His object in preaching was, before every- 
thing, either to convert heretics, or to safeguard 
Catholics from the false doctrines of the Reformation. 
According to the custom of the times he made exces- 
sive use of Scriptural texts, which crowd his instruc- 
tive sermons and render the reading of them difficult. 
They are all written in Latin, and have been published 
in many editions. 

SOMMBRVOOBL, Bibl, dc la c, de J, (Brussels, 1891), III; 
Faber, Concionum Opus, preface. 

Louis Lalande. 


Faber, Peter. See Peter Faber, Saint. 

Faber (Fabri), Philip, theologian, philosopher, 
and noted commentator of Duns Scotus; b. in 1564, 
at Spinata di Brisighella, district of Faenza, Italy, and 
d. at Padua, 28 Aug.^ 1630. In 1582 he entered the 
Order of St. Francis (Conventuals), at Cremona. 
After completing his studies, he taught in various 
monastic schools till he was appointed professor of 
philosophy in 1603, and in 1606 professor of theology, 
at the University of Padua, where he was highly suc- 
cessful as a lecturer. In 1625 he was elected pro- 
vincial of the order^ and he again took up his work as 
professor^ expounding the teachings of Duns Scotus 
with ability and judgment, and abandoning the super- 
lative style of other commentators. His most im- 
portant works are: “Philosophia naturalis Scoti in 
theoremata distributa” (Parma, 1601, revised at 
Venice, 1606, 1616, 1622, and at Paris, 1622). “Com- 
mentaria in quatuor libros sententiarum Duns Scoti” 
(Venice, 1613; 3rd ed. Paris, 1622); “De Praedestina- 
tione” (Venice, 1623), a complement to the first book 
of the “ Sentences ’’ ; “ De restitutione, et extremd unc- 
tione” (Venice, 1624), an addition to the fourth book 
of the Sentences; “A treati^ * de Sacramento Ordinis, 
pcBnis et censuris ecclesiasticis ’ ’' (Venice, 1628) . His 
work, “ De Primatu Petri et Romani Pontificis ” and 
his “ Commentaries on the Metaphysics of Aristotle ” 
were published, after Faber’s death, by his friend 
Matthew Fcrchius, O.F.M., who prefaced the “Com- 
mentaries”, with a biography of the author. 

Franchini, Bihltosofia e memorie letterarie di Scrittori Fran- 
cettcani Conventuali (Modena, 1698), 204-218; Wadding, Scrip, 
Ord. Mxn. (Home, 1906), 196; Bbaralxa, Supplementum ad 
Scrxptores (llome, 1806), p. 617. 

Michael Bihl. 

Faber Stapulensis. See Lefebvre d’Etaples, 
Jacques. 

Fabian (Fabianus), Saint, Pope, 236-250, the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of whose election is related 
by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., VI, 29). After the death of 
Anterus he had come to Rome, with some others, from 
his farm and was in the city when the new election 
began. While the names of several illustrious and 
noble persons were being considered, a dove suddenly 
descended upon the head of Fabian, of whom no one 
had even thought. To the assembled brethren the 
sight recalled the Gospel scene of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Saviour of mankind, and so, 
divinely inspired, as it were, they chose Fabian with 

i ‘oyous unanimity and placed him in the Chair of 
^’eter. During ms reign of fourteen years there was a 
lull in the storm of persecution. Little is known of 
his pontificate. The “ Liber Pontificalis ” says that he 
divided Rome into seven districts, each supervised by 
a deacon, and appointed seven subdcacons, to collect, 
in conjunction with other notaries, the “acta” of the 
martyrs, i. e. the reports of the court-proceedings on 
the occasion of their trials (cf. Eus., VI, 43). There is 
a tradition that he instituted the four minor orders. 
Under him considerable work was done in the cata- 
combs. He caused the body of Pope St. Pontianus 
to be exhumed, in Sardinia, and transferred to the 
catacomb of St. Callistus at Rome. Later accounts, 
more or less trustworthy, attribute to him the con- 
secration (245) of seven bishops as missionaries to 
Gaul, among them St. Denys of Paris (Greg, of Tours, 
Hist. Francor., I, 28, 31). St. Cyprian mentions (Ep., 
59) the condemnation by Fabian for heresy of a cer- 
tain Privatus (Bishop of Lambaesa) in Africa. The 
famous Origen did not hesitate to defend, before Fa- 
bian, the orthodoxy of his teaching (Eus. Hist. Eccl., 
VI, 34). Fabian died a martyr (20 Jan., 250) at the 
beginning of the Decian persecution, and was buried 
in the Crypt of the Popes in the catacomb of St. Callis- 
tus, where in recent times (1850) De Rossi discovered 
his Greek epitaph (Roma Sotterranea II, 59) : “ Fabian, 
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bishop and martyr.” The decretals ascribed to him 
in Pseudo-Isidore are ^ocryphal. 

Duchbsnb (^.). Liber Pontificalia (Paris, 1886) I, 148-49; 
Acta SS. Jan. II, 252-56: Barmbt, in Diet, of Christian Biogr. 
8. V.; Tillbmont, Mhnotrea, III, 362-66, 719-20; Jafp^:, Reg. 
RR. Pont. I, 15-17; II, 690. 

P. Gabriel Meier. 

Fabiola, Saint, a Roman matron of rank, d. 27 
December, 399 or 400. She was one of the company 
of noble Roman women who, under the influence of 
St. Jerome, gave up all earthly pleasures and devoted 
themselves to the practice of Christian asceticism and 
to charitable work At the time of St. Jerome^s stay 
at Rome (382-34), Fabiola was not one of the ascetic 
circle which gathered around him. It was not until a 
later date that, upon the death of her second consort, 
she took the decisive step of enterii^ upon a life of 
renunciation and labour for others, l^biola belonged 
to the patrician Roman family of the Fabia. She had 
been married to a man who led so vicious a life that to 
live with him was impossible. She obtained a divorce 
from him according to Roman law, and, contrary to 
the ordinances of the Church, she entered upon a sec- 
ond union before the death of her first husband. On 
the day before Easter, following the death of her sec- 
ond consort, she appeared before the gates of the Lat- 
eran basilica, dressed in penitential garb, and did pen- 
ance in public for her sm^ an act which made a great 
impression upon the Christian population of Rome. 
The pope received her formally again into full com- 
munion with the Church. 

Fabiola now renounced all that the world had to 
offer her, and devoted her immense wealth to the 
needs of the poor and the sick. She erected a fine 
hospital at Rome^ and waited on the inmates herself, 
not even shunning those afflicted with repulsive 
wounds and sores. Besides this she gave larj^ sums 
to the churches and religious communities at Rome, 
and at other places in Italy. All her interests were 
centred on the needs of the Church and the care of 
the poor and suffering. In 395, she went to Bethle- 
hem, where she lived m the hospice of the convent di- 
rected by Paula and applied herself, under the direc- 
tion of 8t. Jeronie, with the greatest zeal to the studj 
and contemplation of the Scriptures, and to ascetic 
exercises. An incursion of the Huns into the eastern 
provinces of the empire, and the quarrel w'hich broke 
out between Jerome and Bishop John of Jerusalem 
respecting the teachings of Origen, made residence in 
Bethlehem unpleasant for her, and she returned to 
Rome. She remained, however, in correspondence 
with St. Jerome, who at her request wrote a treatise 
on the priesthood of Aaron and the priestly dress. 
At Rome, Fabiola united with the former senator 
Pammachius in carrying out a great charitable under- 
taking ; together they erected at Porto a large hospice 
for pilgrims coming to Rome. Fabiola also continued 
her usual personal labours in aid of the poor and sick 
until her aeath. Her funeral was a wonderful mani- 
festation of the gratitude and veneration with which 
she was regarded by the Roman jxipulace. St. Jer- 
ome wrote a eulogistic memoir of Fabiola in a letter to 
her relative Oceanus. 

St. Jbromb, Ep. Ixxvii, cf. Epp. Iv. Iriv, Ixxviii, in P. L. 
XXII; luBM, Contra Hufinum, III, 14; Frbmantle in Diet, of 
Christ. Biog., s. v. Fabiola; GrIttzmachbr, Hieronymus (Ber- 
lin, 1906), II, 183 Thierry, St. J^&me, la soci^tc chrStienne 

A Rome k Vimigraiion romaine en Terre Sainte (Paris, 1876), II. 

J. P. Kirsgh. 

Fabre, Joseph, second Superior General of the Ob- 
lates of Mary Immaculate, b. 14 November, 1824, at 
Cuges, Bouches-du-Rh6ne, France; d. at Royaumont 
near Paris, 2G October, 1892. He first studied at the 
Lyc^ of Marseilles, then entered the Grand Stoinaire 
of the same city, and made his novitiate in the Con- 
megation of the Oblates, pronouncing his final vows 
17 February, 1845. After teaching philosophy for 


some time, he was ordained priest, 29 May, 1847. He 
was Director of the Grand S^minaire of Marseilles 
when, in 1850, a ^neral chapter elected him procura- 
tor of the whole Institute. The Bishop of Marseilles, 
who was also the superior and founder of the Oblates, 
made him his trusted confidant; and when that prel- 
ate died Father Fabre was mianimously chosen to 
succeed him (5 Dec., 1861) as Superior General of his 
congregation, in which capacity he from time to time 
addressed to the members of his congregation, ency- 
clical letters which have remained models of spiritual 
direction. He instituted collective retreats for the 
superiors, and others for the simple religious, and in- 
sisted on the observance of charity and humility, 
which Bishop De Mazenod had made the cardinal vir- 
tues of his Institute. 

He introduced his missionaries into Italy, Spain, 
and Holland ; established new houses in France, Great 
Britain, and Canada^ and, in 1883, canonically erected 
into a separate province the houses already existing in 
the United States. Their activities in the missions of 
Ceylon, South Africa, and the extreme North, as well 
as the far West, of America, were no less remarkable 
during his tenure of office. 

At the time of his death, when he had been superior 
for thirty-one years, the roll of members had more 
than doubled in numbers, and the Oblates counted in 
their ranks ten bishops who were at the head of as 
many vicariates Apostolic. If Bishop De Mazenod had 
founded and consolidated the congre^tion, the last 
touches to the good work were given oy his immedi- 
ate successor. In addition to being their superior 
general. Father Fabre was the Director-General of the 
Association of the Holy Family, a religious institute 
composed of seven congregations of nuns founded at 
Bordeaux in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Notices necrologiques des Oblats de Marie ImmacuUe (Bar-le- 
Duc, 1899); Benoit, Vie de Mgr. Tachi (Montreal, 1904). 

A. G. Morice. 

Fabri (LefJ:vre), Honor^:, Jesuit, theologian, b. 
about 1607 in the Department of Ain, France; d. at 
Rome, 8 March, 1688. He entered the Society of 
Jesus at Avignon, in 1626, and distinguished himself 
by a life of continuous mental work. He excelled 
especially in mathematics and physics, but he was 
also a formidable controversialist. For eight years 
he taught philosophy and for six years mathematics 
in the Jesuit college at Lyons, attracting many pupils 
by the fame of his learning. Called to Rome, he W- 
came the theologian of the court of the papal peniten- 
tiary in the Vatican Basilica, a position ne neld for 
thirty years, llis duties did not prevent him from 
writing a number of learned works on various subjects 
in keeping with the needs of his time. Sommervogel 
mentions thirty-one titles of published works in con- 
nexion with Fabrics name; besides, there are fourteen 
of his productions in MS., now kept in the Library of 
Lyons. 

The following are the more important of his publi- 
cations: Pithanophilus, seu dialogus vel opusculum 
de opinione probabili,” etc. (Rome, 1659). This 
work w^ attacked by Stephanus Gradius, Prefect of 
the Vatican Library, in his “Disputatio de opinione 
probabilP' (Rome, 1678; Mechlin, 1679). ^‘llonor- 
ati Fabri, Societatis Jesu, apologeticus doctrinic mn- 
ralis ejusdem Societatis” (Lyons, 1670; Cologne, 
1672). This treats, in eleven dialogues, of probabil- 
ism, explaining its true nature, and refuting the 
charges of its opponents. The Cologne edition was 
considerably enlarged but did not meet with ecclesias- 
tical approbation ; it was placed on the Index of for- 
bidden books soon after its appearance. Cna fides 
unius Ecclesiie Romans contra indifferentes hujiis 
sfficuli tribus libris facili methodo assert a ” (Dillingen, 
1657). ^‘Summula theologica in quA- ^uaestiones 
omnes alicujus raomenti, quoe a Scholasticis agitari 
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sclent, breviter discutiuntur ac definiuntur’* (Lyons, 
1669). The principles on which this work constructs 
its theological conclusions are far different from those 
of Aristotle . Euphiander seu vir ingeniosus ’ ^ a little 
book, which may be useful to the student of litera- 
ture (Lyons, 1669; Vienna, 1731; Budapest, 1749; 
Ofen, 1763). Most of Fabrics other works deal with 
philosophy, mathematics, physics, astronomy, and 
even zoology. In his treatise on man he claims to 
have discovered the circulation of the blood, prior to 
Harvey; but, after investigating this (juestion, Father 
BellynK arrives at the conclusion that, at best. Father 
Fabri may have made tlie discovery independently of 
Harvey (cf. Bellynk, Cours de Zoologie, 18G4, p. 23). 

SoHMERVDGBii, Bihl. de la C. de J. (Brussels and Paris, 1892), 
III, 611-521; Hurter, Nomenclator Ltteranua (Innsbruck, 
1893), tom. II, 598-600. 

A. J. Maas. 

Fabriano and Matelica, Diocese of (Fabrianen- 
sis et Mathelicensis) . Fabriano, a city in the province 
of Macerata, Central Italy, is noted for its paper 
manufactories and its trade in salted fish. It is said 
to have been founded in the ninth century b. c. by 
refugees from the ancient Attidium (the modern Atti- 
gio) ; even as late as 1254 the baptismal font of Fab- 
riano was in the church of San (liovanni Battista in 
Attigio. The liistory of Fabriano is closely connected 
with that of the Marches. In the church of San Bene- 
detto, of the Silvestrine monks, is the tomb of Blessed 
Giovanni Bonelli, a Silvestrine (d. 1290). St. Silvcs- 
tro Guzzoli, the founder of this order, is buried at 
Monte Fano, not far from Fabriano, where Blessed 
Giuseppe dei Conti Atti and Blessed IJgo Laico, both 
Silvestrines, are also buried. The relics of St. Rom- 
uald were transferred t(3 the church of SS. Biagio and 
Roinoaldo in 1480. The city w’as under the jurisdic- 
tion of Camerino until 1785, when Pius II re-estab- 
lished the see of Matelica and united it ccquc j/rinci- 
paliter wdth Fabriano. 

The town of Matelica possesses some ancient in- 
scriptions. A Roman colony w'as established there in 
89 B. c. In 487, Bishop E(piitius of Matelica was at 
Rome; and in 551, Bishop Florentius accompanied 
Pojie Vigilius to C’onstantinople. No other bishops of 
the ancient see are known. Until 1785 Matelica was 
under the jurisdiction of Camerino. Mention may be 
made of Blessed Gentile da Matelica, a Franci.scan, 
martyred in Egypt in 1351, and buried in Venice (ai 
Frari), and of Blessed Mattea Lazano, a Benedictine 
nun, also of Matelica, buried in the church of Santa 
Maria Maddalena. The diocese is immediately sub- 
ject to the Holy See, and has 32, (XK) inhabitants, 42 
parishes, 1 male and 2 female educational institutions, 
6 religious houses of men and 4 of women. The 
painter, Gentile da Fabriano (q. v.), is one of the most 
famous of the natives of Fabriano. He worked at 
Foggia and Bari, and later in the palace of the doges 
at Venice, in the Strozzi chapel at Florence, and 
finally at Rome. 

Cappelletti, Le Chtese d' Italia (Venice, 1844 ), VII; Ca- 
MiLrx) Acquacxjtta, Memorxe dt Matelica (Ancona, 1838 ). 

U. Benigni. 

Fabrica Ecclesias, a Latin term, meaning, ety- 
mologically, the construction of a church, but in a 
broader sense the funds necessary for such construc- 
tion. This expression may also be used to desig- 
nate the repairmg and maintenance of churches, the 
daily expenses of worship, and to the amount requisite 
for covering these expenses. In this particular con- 
nexion, the expression is first met with in the letter of 
Pope Simplicius to Gaudentius, Bishop of Aufina (19 
Nov., 475) ; however, even then it was not new, being 
borrowed from profane usage. 

During the first Christian centuries the temporal- 
ities intended to meet the expenses incurred by the re- 
ligious services carried on throughout a diocese be- 


longed entirely to the cathedral church, and constitu- 
ted a common fund which the bishop used, at his op- 
tion, in defraying the expenses of religion, supporting 
its ministers, and caring for the poor. But in the fifth 
century, particularly in Italy, this common fund was 
divided into four parts, one of which was set Eiside 
for the fabrica ecclesice. In Sicily, however, in 494, no 
portion was especially reserved for the fabric, and in 
Gaul, such an allotment seems to have been unknown. 
In Spain, a third of the ecclesiastical revenues was as- 
signed to the luminare (lights), a term synonymous 
with fabrica. The increase of (Christianity in the rural 
districts brought with it a change of discipline, ac- 
cording to which each church obtained a separate 
patrimony. In fact, benefactors no longer bestowed 
their gifts on the entire diocese, but on one particular 
church, frequently in honour of some saint specially 
venerated there. The common fund itself was divided 
among the churches of the diocese. Some writers 
maintain this division was owing to the establishment 
of ecclesiastical benefices; others claim thjit it fol- 
lowed the canonical recognition of the private owner- 
ship of churches. After vainly endeavouring to re- 
strict the exercise of public worship to churches whose 
ownership had been completely renounced by the 
founders, the canon law eventually permitted public 
worship in cliurches that remained the private prop- 
erty of an individual, a monastery or even the epis- 
copal mensa, or estate. The owner, however, wns 
obliged to set apart a special fund for the needs of the 
church {pro s(nh,s tertis, or for the luminare). Hence- 
ft)rth, when a bishop established a new parish, he was 
bound to provide for its needs by a sjiecified income 
to be deducted from the common diocesan estate or 
fund — of course, if no l:>enef actor had otherwise en- 
dowed the parish. Some hold that in consecpiencc of 
the principles governing feudal society all medieval 
chun^hes and their revenues became private property, 
and that the conflict of Gregory VII and his succes- 
sors against lay investitures was in reality an effort to 
restore its lost possessions to the ecclesiastical domain. 
The result of so much strife was the transformation of 
former proprietary rights into the right of patronage 
{JuH pntronatus). 

While ecclesiastical ownership was going through 
the.se phases, the canon law decided w'ho must con- 
tribute to the maintenance of a particular church, i. e. 
its owner, and all recipients of its revenues (Synod of 
Frankfort, 794); under pain, therefore, of forfeiting 
his right of patronage, the patron of a church must 
share the burden of its maintenance ; so too the incum- 
bent of the ecclesiastical benefice and those to whom 
the tithes have been granted (decimaiores). Finally, 
when the resources of the church were insufficient, the 
faithful themselves were bound to contribute to the 
expenses of Divine worship. These provisions were 
sanctioned by the Decretals of Gregory IX (cc. i and 
ivde ecciems cedificandiSj III, 48), and by the Council of 
Trent (Sess.XXI, deref. c. vii); they represent in this 
matter the common ecclesiastical law (see Buildings, 
Ecclesiastical) . The fabrica ecclesice means also the 
persons charged with tne administration of church 
property, usually laymen. The origin and historical 
development of this institution have not yet been 
studied wery closely. Their organization, moreover, 
has differed from one country to another, nor have 
they been uniformly organized in the same country. 
Churches subject to the right of patronage and those 
incorporated, even for temporal administration, with 
monasteries, were more closely affected than other 
churches by this condition of dependency. In such 
churches tne patron occasionally appointed an offi- 
cer to administer the temporalities. It is commonly 
believed, however, that ‘‘church fabrics do not 
antedate the thir^nth century. In the first ages of 
the Church the bishop administered church property 
with the aid of deacons and priests, but during the 
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fourth century there appeared in the Orient and in 
certain countries of the West, bursars {(oeconorni), who, 
subject to the direction of the bishop, managed the 
temporal affairs of churches; in other countries the 
bishop continued to administer the church property 
with the assistance of some trustworthy man of his 
choice. When each church came to have its own par- 
ticular patrimony, the bishop was naturally obliged to 
turn over the administration of such property to the 
local cler^, reserving nevertheless a right of control. 
During the long Investitures conflict this right, it 
may be, was completely annihilated ; when peace was 
restored the clergy were often obliged to appeal to the 
inhabitants of the parish to defray the expenses of re- 
limon. In France and England especially, the assem- 
bled parishoners established the portion of expenses 
that ought to be borne by the community; naturally, 
therefore, this assembly was henceforth consulted in 
regard to the most important acts connected with the 
a(lministration of the parish temporalities. For that 
purpose it selected lay delegates who participated in 
the ordinary administration of the ecclesiastical prop- 
erty set aside for parochial uses. They were called 
vestrymen, churchwardens, procurators (firocuratores)^ 
mambours {rnambnrni), luminierSj gagers, provisores, 
vitrici, operarii, altirmanm, etc. 

In the councils of the thirteenth century frequent 
mention is made of laymen, chosen by their fellow 
laymen to participate in the administration of tem- 
poral alTairs ; at the same time the rights of the parish 
priest and of ecclesiastical authority were maintained. 
A reaction is visible in the councils of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries which undertake to 
chec.k the tendency towards an exclusively lay ad- 
ministration of the panichial property. Eventually 
the ( V)uncil of Trent (Sess. XXII deref. c. ix) admitted 
participation in the administration of ecclesiastical 
property, but demanded that at all times and in all 
places the lay administrators render an annual ac- 
count to the bishop or to his delegate. As no general 
law has dcterminecl either the competency or the com- 
position of fabric committees {comcih de faltrique) 
there has been in this respect very great variations. 
In modern times stnailar power has frequently inter- 
fered in the administration of ecclesiasti(!al property 
set apart for purposes of worship, and in the organiza- 
tion of church fabrics. Even now, in most European 
countries, the State regulates the administration of 
ecclesiastical property, and the proceedings of church 
fabrics. (See under Buildings, Ecclesiastical, an 
outline of the regulations actually in force.) 

Thomassinith, Vetua et nora Eccleaifv disnphna circa hcneficia 
(Pans, 1691), Pars III, lib. I, II; S<enbn», Des iahnquea d'vghae 
(Louvain, 1862); Stutz, Geschichle des Icirchlichen Beneftcial- 
weaena (Berlin, 1895), I: Idem, Pic Eipenkirche ala Element dea 
mUtelalterhch-germaniachen Kirchcnrechts (Berlin, 1895); Bon- 
DRoiT, De capacitate poaaidendi Eccleaicp (Louvain, 1900), 1; 
Roth, Geachichte dea lienefidalweaena (lOrlangcn, 1850); (iUohh, 
Daa Jiecht an der Pfrunde (Gratz, 1887): Imbart db la Tour, 
Lea paroiaaea ruralea du IV* au X /* aitcle (rariH, 1900) ; KCnstlij, 
Die deutache Pfarrei vnd thr Hecht zu Auagang dea Mittelaltera 
(Stuttgart, 1905) ; von Poschinobr, Daa Eigenthum am Kirch- 
envermogen (Munich, 1871); LBsfeTRE, Laparoiaae (Paris, 1906); 
Cl^jment, Hecherchea aur lea paroiaaea et lea fahm^uea au com- 
mencement duXIII* aidcle in M/^langea d'^archeologie et d'hiatoire 
deVEcde fran^aiaede Rome (Paris, 1895), XV, 387; Froqer, De 
Vorganiaation et de V administration dea fahriquea amnt J7H9, au 
diod'se du Mans in Revue dea gueationa hiatonguea (Paris, 1890), 
LXIII, 406--436, and Vacant-Manoenot, Dictionnaire ae 
thiotogie catholiquet s. v. Biena eccUaiaatiguea (Paris, 1905), 11, 
844-878. 

A. Van Hove. 

Fabricius, Andrew. See Lef^.vre, Family op. 

Fabrieius, Hieronymus (sumamed Ab Aquapen- 
dente), a distinguished Italian anatomist and surgeon, 
b. in the little town of Acquapendente (Aquee-Taur- 
inae), twelve miles from Orvieto, in 1537 ; d. at Padua, 
21 May, 1619. He is known by the name of his birth- 
place to distinguish him from his contemporary, the 
t German surgeon, Fabricius Hildanus. In Eng- 
medical literature Fabricius is best known as the 


teacher of Harvey, who gives him the entire credit for 
the discovery of the valves in the veins which meant 
so much for Harvey^s own discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. Some valves in the veins, however, had 
been seen and described by investigators before this, 
probably even by Erasistratus in ancient times. It 
was Fabricius' merit that he recognized the existence 
of a system of valve.^. 

Sent by his parents to the University of Padua, 
Fabricius succeeded admirably in Greek, Latin, and 
philosophy. When he took up nMulicine he became 
the favourite pupil of Fallopius, being his demonstra- 
tor in anatomy at Padua wlien scarcely twenty. 
Though he was only twenty-five w^hen Fallopius died, 
Fabricius was chosen his successor and a little later 
became professor of surgery, occupying both chairs 
for nearly half a century (1562-1609). His abilities 
were properly appreciated by the Senate of Venice, 
which built for him at Padua a spacious anatomical 
theatre bearing his name, lie was created a Knight 
of St. Mark, and his annual salary was a thousand 
crowns, which was continued for ten years after his 
resignation. A statue was erected to his memory in 
Padua after his death. Fabricius was indifferent to 
money, refused regular fees, and accepted only such 
presents as wealthy patients forced on him. His 
work on anatomy (500 fol. pp.) is illustrated by hun- 
dreds of figures on sixty-one full-page plates, some of 
the best ever made. A monograph on the speech of 
brutes and a study of the comparative anatomy of the 
appendix are suggestive oven for modern readers. 
His work on surgery is scarcely less valuable than that 
on anatomy and has gone tlirough twenty editions 
in many languages, llis principal works are: ‘^De 
visione, voce, auditu" (Venice, 1600); ^‘I)e bru- 
torum lo(juela" (Padua, 1603); “De forrnato foetu’^ 
(Venice, 1600); “De locutione" (Venice, 1627); 
“TractatiLs anatomicus triplex" (Frankfort, 1614). 
All his other works were reprinted at Frankfort 
shortly after this time, and all his works at Leipzig in 
1687. 

Fibher in Annals of Anatomy and Surgery (Bnwklyn, 1880); 
Fohtfr, History of J*/n/siologi/ (New York, 1901); THULiirs, 
Punus Hicront/mi Fnbntii (Padua, 1619); Romiti, ll nu-rito 
anutomxco di Fabnzi in Lo Spcrimentntr (1883), Aprd; Db 
Hbnzi, Storia della Mcdicina in Italia (Naples, 1845’- 49). 

Ja.mes J. Walsh. 

Fabyan, Robert, English chronicler, d. 28 Feb., 
1513. He was a London clothier, a member of the 
Drapers' Company, and an alderman. He held sev- 
eral responsible positions, but resigned his alderman- 
ship in 1502, probably to escape the financial burdens 
of the mayoralty. F abyan belongs to the class of City 
chroniclers, men interested mainly in municipal life, 
but he is the first to take a wider view and to attempt 
to combine his London history with that of the coun- 
try. He was not very successful. His Concordance 
of Histories" begins with Brutus and goes down to the 
death of Richard HI, but his effort to harmonize dif- 
ferent chroniclers is made without art or historical 
judgment. The work is of value mainly for its refer- 
ence to London. The second edition (1533) contains 
a number of pithy scattered notes on municipal history 
under Henry Vll. Dr. Busch considers that these 
must be an abridment of a lost chronicle of that 
reign. The best edition of Fabyan is that published 
by Ellis in 1811. 

Creighton in Diet. Nat. Biog., XVIII, 113; Busch, England 
under the Tudora tr. (London, 1895), I, 402-415 

F. F. ITrquhart. 

Fagada, the face or front of any building. In ec- 
clesiastical architecture the term is generally used to 
designate the west front; sometimes the transept 
fronts. For ritualistic reasons, the church architect 
was everywhere compelled to treat the end wall of the 
nave as the grand facade. 

Early Christian Period. The facades of the 
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churches of the early period were generally built on 
the model of the olcl Roman basilicas, and were con- 
structed according to Roman methods, and largely 
formed of columns and other features taken from 
Pagan buildings. Their interest is principally from 
an archaeological point of view. The fagades of the 
early Roman basihcas were exceedingly simple in their 
upper surfaces. There were but two types; the cen- 
tral mble, following usually the outline of the struc- 
ture behind it, and the screen fagade, usually made to 
overhang for purposes of protection, and formed by a 
gradual proiection of the courses of brick both for- 
ward and sideways. In the more important churches 
the entire surface was concealed by a mosaic composi- 
tion extending from summit to portico. Such were 
St. John Lateran*s, St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. Mary 
Major’s, etc. This converted the fagade above the 
porch into a blaze of colour. Toward the close of the 
Middle Ages more windows were sometimes opened in 
the fagade. At St. Peter’s, in the tliirteenth century, 
beside the wheel window in the gable, there were two 
rows of three tall mullioned windows, the lower row 
being flanked by two more. The lower part of the 
fagade was always covered by a projecting portico, 
consisting either of one side of the quadrangular 
atrium, or of an independent arcade or coloimade. The 
wall space underneath was usually broken by as many 
doors as there were aisles to the church, normally 
three, sometimes five. In the minor basilicas there 
was but a single door, and in exceptional cases, as at 
St. Peter’s, there was a supplementary door for special 
occasions. 

Byzantine fagades as a rule were left comparatively 
plain, partly, no doubt, on account of their location 
and surrounaings. A Byzantine church usually stood 
apart in a close, and when possible trees were planted 
about to give shade. In towns, the church, its 
grounds, etc., were generally surrounded with walls. 
It was entered through a cloistered forecourt or 
atrium, in the centre of which stood the phiale, or 
fountain, where the required ablutions were made. 
Across the lower portion of the front of the church 
stretched the narthex or vestibule, which sometimes 
had a porch or portico in front of it. Many churches 
had a double vestibule, the outer one being called the 
eso-narthex, generally appointed for women. The 
narthex communicated with the church by means of 
three doors; that in the centre being large and often 
richly ornamented. The two others, situated one on 
each side, were small and not remarkable. The cen- 
tral door was called the Beautiful Gate, sometimes the 
royal or basilican gate. 

In the larger churches, above the narthex there was 
often an enclosed upper gallery for the accommoda- 
tion of women, called the gynapconitis. This gallery 
was enclosed partly by the outside wall or walls and 
partly by grilles, and was reached by a staircase for the 
use of women only. From the outside it was lighted 
by a series of narrow windows, generally covered by 
round arches, or one or more double windows were 
formed by the interposition of a pillar. As a rule the 
windows are small and grouped together, or else they 
are of considerable width, and divided into tliree 
lights bv columns or by thin strips of unmouUled mar- 
ble. The lower portion of the windows was often 
filled with thin slabs of translucent marble, sculptured 
on the outside, which allowed the light to shine through 
to a certain extent. Especially in the Neo-Byzantine 
style, there are occasionally porches, balconies and 
machicolations, which give relief to the general flatness. 
These features are well marked with the grace peculiar 
to the East. Examples at Constantinople, Sts. Ser- 
gius and Bacchus (527-532), and Sancta Sophia (532- 
537). The church of the Virgin at Misitra and the 
Catholicon, at Athens (both uncertain, 11th to 13th 
century), and St. Mark’s, Venice (1100-1350). Ex- 
amples of Italian Byzantine are the cathedrals at Pa- 


lermo and Cefalu. The present fagade of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, is a later casing upon the original Byzantine 
fagade, and stands alone as regards its style, ^though 
generally classed as Byzantine. The first appearance 
of the ^zantine in Italy was the church of San Vi- 
tale, at Ravenna. In Russia, the cathedrals of Mos- 
cow, Kiev, and Novgorod, are among the best known 
examples. 

Lombardic (sometimes called Lombard Roman- 
esque) fagades were the most unfortunate part of Lom- 
bard churches. The designing of fagades to the basili- 
can plan and section ^ve much trouble to many 
different schools of arcmtecture, but by none was it 
treated with such signal failure as by the Lombards. 
In declining to attach the campaniles to the church, 
the Italians rejected what apparently was the only 
possible solution. The continuous shape of the gable 
was used by the Pavians, even in churches where the 
aisle roofs were much lower than those of the nave. 
** False” fagades, like that of San Michele Maggiore, 
resulted in designs that obviously belied the basilican 
section. Even before this, it had been the custom, 
where the three aisles had been expressed, to raise the 
walls of the fagade much above the actual roof of the 
church, perhaps with a view to make the church ap- 
pear .externally larger than it really was. This fraud 
continued to be practised in the churches of Verona, 
and indeed throughout all Italy, so that it finally be- 
came characteristic of Italian church architecture. 
On the false fagade thus obtained, ornament, utterly 
irrelevant for the most part, was spread with a more or 
less lavish hand. The fagade of S. Ambrogio, Milan, 
with its great open arches is, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful one the Lombards ever erected. 

Romanesque fagades. Their characteristics, as a 
whole, may be summed up as follows: Buttresses 
formed as pilaster strips of slight projection, con- 
nected at the top by horizontal mouldings, or by a 
row of semicircular arches resting on a corbel-table 
projecting from the wall. Semicircular arches, resting 
on rudely formed capitals, also occur. Door and win- 
dow openings arc very characteristic. The principal, 
upon which the jambs were formed, was in receding 
planes, or rectangular recesses, known as “orders”, in 
which were placed circular columns or shafts. The 
arches followed the same method, being built in con- 
centric rings. A continuous abacus often occurs over 
these columns, and the profile of the jamb is carried 
round the semicircular portion of the arch. The char- 
acteristic rose (or wheel) window occurs over the prin- 
cipal doorway of the fagade. Mouldings were often 
elaborately carved. The carving and ornaments are 
derived from many types of the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, and treated in a conventional way. Local 
influences were instrumental in producing different 
local characteristics. 

In Central Italian Romanesque, beauty in detail 
was more sought after than completeness of style. 
Byzantine influence was strong, especially in Venice, 
Ravenna, and Pisa, the latter possessing a distinct 
style of its own, sometimes called Tuscan. San Mini- 
ato’s, in Florence, is interesting as marking the period 
of transition, in the eleventh century, from the Basili- 
can to the Romanesque type. In Northern Italian 
Romanesque, arcades are restricted to the tops of ga- 
bles. The general character is less refined, owing to 
the use of stone and brick instead of marble. Details 
show a breaking away from Classic precedent. In 
sculpture, hunting and other scenes reflecting the life 
of the northern invaders are frequent, and in these a 
grotesque element is prevalent. S. Antonio’s, in Pia- 
cenza, IS an -example. 

Southern Italian Romanesque shows Byzantine and 
Mohammedan influence, as instanced in Monreale 
Cathedral, and the Martorana Church, in Palermo. The 
detail of these buildings is always refined and graceful, 
which may be due to some extent to the GreelL descent 
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of the inhabitants of this part of Italy. Southern 
French Romanesque is remarkable for its rich decor- 
ative fagades. Buttresses are generally mere strips, of 
slight projection, and the fagades were arranged in stor- 
ies, with window lights in pairs or groups. Imposing 
western entrances are characteristic of this periocf 
The west fronts of the churches of the Charente District, 
in Aquitania, were elaborately treate<l with carved orna- 
ment representing foliage or figures of men and animals. 
On the ground story the capitals so treated were often 
continued as a rich, broad frieze. German Romanesque 
bears a strong resemblance to that of North Italy. In 
the fagades the most richly ornamented parts are the 
doorways and capitals; there is also a wealth of circu- 
lar and octagonal turrets and arcaded galleries. Ex- 
amples: The church of the ./jostles, at Cologne, the 
cathedrals of Worms, Mainz, Trier, and Spires. 

Gothic facades. — ^The first in point of dignity is un- 
doubtedly that of Notre-Dame de Paris; in richness, 
those of Amiens and Reims. The fagade of Amiens, 
of which only the three lower stories are of the thir- 
teenth centuiy, would doubtless have been the noblest 
of all Gothic fagades, had it been finished according to 
the original design. The great French Gothic fagades 
are often criticized on the ground that they somewhat 
disguise the true character of the edifice which they 
enclose; and it is, perhaps, true that an entirely satis- 
factory design for a western fagade was hardly ever 
realized in a large Gothic church. As a rule, the fagade 
rarely wholly expresses the form of the building which 
it encloses, except in buildings of a very simple char- 
acter. In the fagades of smaller churches where the 
towers are omitted, as at Nesle, Auvers, Heronville, 
and Champagne, the whole structural form of the 
building is expressed as fully as it can be. The west 
fronts of Senhs, Paris, Amiens, and Reims sufficiently 
illustrate the development and the characteristics of 
the French Gothic western fagade. 

In England, the Anglo-Norman western fagade was, 
as a rule, both inappropriate as a termination to the 
building, and ill-composed as an independent archi- 
tectural design. Very few early fagades remain. 
The most important extant fronts of the thirteenth 
century are those of Lincoln, Salisbury, Wells, and 
Peterborough. The fagade of Lincoln exhibits four 
different styles of architecture — the work of as many 
different periods of construction. The portals of Eng- 
lish churches are in general insignificant and diminu- 
tive, and those of Wells are especially so. The fagade 
of Peterborough is entirely unrelated to the building 
which it encloses. As a rule, the west front in England 
is devoid of Gothic character; but among exceptions is 
the western fagade of Ripon cathedral. In tne early 
pointed arcliitecture of England, western towers, 
when they occur, are less imposing than those of the 
Gothic cliurches of France. 

The western Gothic fagades in Germany call for no 
extended remarks. The fagade of the Lorenzkirche 
of Nuremberg, dating probably from the second half 
of the thirteenth century, exhibits a strange combina- 
tion of Romanesque and Gothic features. Towards 
the close of the thirteenth century, in Germany, the 
west front began to receive more elaborate and pecu- 
liar treatment. Acute open gables over the portals, 
free-standing mullions and tracery over the face of the 
wall above, and tall open gallery in front of the open- 
ings of the second stories of the towers, are among the 
new features. Entrances are often north or south, 
instead of being at the west end. Towers with spires 
were much used, open-work tracery in the spires is 
very characteristic. The typical examples of German 
Gothic are Strasburg, Freiburg, Ratisbon, Cologne, 
and Vienna cathedrals. 

Italian Gothic fagades show the influence of Roman 
tradition in their classic forms of construction and 
decoration, which was so great that the verticality 
which marks the Gothic architecture in the north of 


Europe does not pervade the Italian examples, to any- 
thing like the same extent. From the absence of ver- 
tical features and shadows in the fagade, flatness is the 
predominating characteristic. There was a {general 
absence of pinnacles. Stone or marble of different 
colours, carried in systematic band-courses or patterns 
throughout the design, gives a special character, as at 
Siena, Orvieto, Verona, etc. A large central circular 
window was a general feature. Windows are often 
semicircular-headed, and have shafts with square capi- 
tals of Corinthian type, often twisted and inlaid with 
mosaic known as “cosmatesque^’. 

Spanish Gothic fagades exhibit a variety of treat- 
ment; but in very few cases is the French form closely 
followed. The front of the early church of San Pedro 
of Avila is an entirely logical design of simple charac- 
ter. The fagade of Burgos is composed in the French 
manner. Toledo is a mixture of CJothic and Renais- 
sance, and the west front of Leon dates from the thir- 
teenth century, the later work being characterized 
by extreme, and even wild, ornamentation. Traceried 
open-work spires, as in Germany, were favoured, those 
at Burgos being worthy of attention. 

Renaissance fagades agree essentially in architec- 
tural treatment, growing out of a close contact with 
ancient monuments, though with no strict conformity 
to them. Examples in Italy: S. Lorenzo and Santo 
Spirito, in Florence; Santa Maria della Pace, S. An- 
drea’s, The Gesu, S. Peter’s, St. John Lateran’s, in 
Rome; S. Maria dei Miracoli, S. Zaccaria and S. Maria 
della Salute, in Venice; Milan cathedral; and the 
(’ertosa of Pavia. French Renaissance: St. Eus- 
tache, St. Etienne du Mont, the church of the Sor- 
bonne, the Pantheon and the Madeleine, at Paris. 
German Renaissance* St. Michael's at Munich and the 
Frauenkirche at Dresden. Spanish Renaissance: 
Santo Domingo at Salamanca; the cathedrals of 
Granada, Valladolid, Santiago, Malaga, and Carmona. 
English Renaissance: St. Paul's, London. 

Thomas H. Poole. 

Facciolati, Jacopo, lexicographer and philologist, 
b. at Torreglia, near Padua, Italy, 4 Jan., 1682; d. at 
Padua, 26 Aug., 1769. He was educated in the semi- 
nary at Padua, and later was made professor of logic 
and regent of the schools in the university of that city, 
continuing in this position for forty-five years. In 
1719 he brought out a revised edition of the “ Lexicon 
Septem Linguarum", a Latin dictionary in seven lan- 
guages, called the “Calepinus’', from the name of its 
author, the monk Ambrogio Calepino. In this 
work Facciolati was assisted by his pupil, Forcellini. 
Their labours on the "Calepinus" convinced them of 
the need of a totally new Latin lexicon. Therefore, 
putting aside all other works, they undertook the com- 
pilation of a lexicon which should be the most com- 
prehensive vocabulary of the Latin language that had 
ever been made. For forty years, under the super- 
vision of Facciolati, Forcellini laboured, reading 
through the entire body of Latin literature, as well as 
the whole collection of Latin inscriptions, including 
those on coins and medals. Their great lexicon, 
which bore the title, “Totius Latinitatis Lexicon", 
was published in four volumes, at Padua in 1771, after 
the death of both the editors. This monumental 
work, on which all Latin lexicons now in use are based, 
gives every Latin word, with its Italian and Greek 
equivalents and copious citations illustrating the 
various meanings. Subsequent editions are the Eng- 
lish one of Bailey in two volumes (London, 1828), and 
that of De Vit (Prato, 1858-87). Facciolati also pub- 
lished a new edition of the ^‘Thesaunis Ciceronianus " 
of Nizolius. He left a number of letters, remarkable 
for their elegant Latinity, which were afterwanis pub- 
lished. (See Forcellini.) 

Ferrari, Vito Jacobi Facciolati (Padua, 1799); Gennari, 
Vito di Jacopo Facciolati (Padua, 1818). 

Edmund Burke. 
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FacnltieB^ Canonical (Lat. FacvUaUa) .--In law, a 
faculty is the authority, privilege, or permission, to 
perform an act or function. In a broad sense, a fac- 
ulty is a certain power, whether based on one’s own 
right, or received as a favour from another, of validly 
or lawfully doing some action. In a more restricted 
sense, it means the conferring on a subordinate, by a 
superior who enjoys jurisdiction in the external forum, 
of certain ecclesiastical rights which are denied him 
by common law; to act, namely, in the external or in- 
ternal forum validly or la^ully, or at least safely. 
Faculties, then, will lie classified, first of all, by reason 
of the object to which they relate, inasmuch as (1) 
jurisdiction is granted to absolve from sins and eccle- 
siastical censures, to dispense in vows, in irregularities 
relating to the reception of orders, in matrimonial im- 
pediments; (2) permission or licence is given to do 
something which would be otherwise forbidden, as the 
reading of prohibited books, saying two Masses on the 
same day; ordaining clerics under the prescribed age; 
(3) to avoid worry and qualms of conscience a pre- 
cautionary dispensation or permission is granted to 
proceed m certain cases in relation to which the 
opinions of theologians may not appear sufficiently 
well founded, as for instance, a matrimonial dispen- 
sation may be conceded as a precaution, when it is 
not certain that an impediment exists, or permis- 
sion to anticipate at 2 p. in. the recitation of the Di- 
vine Office is granted to a person who is unwilling to 
accept the opinion that anticipation at that hour is 
lawful. 

Secondly, faculties, by reason of their source, are 
Apostolic, episcopal, or regular. Faculties are styled 
Apostolic or papal w'hcn they proceed from the pone 
directly, or through the ordinary channels of the 
Sacred Roman Congregations. They are episcopal, 
if the power or privilege conferred proceeds from a 
diocesan bishop, by virtue of his ow’ii jmwer or ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, as for instance, the faculties of the 
diocese, to hear concessions, say Mass, preach, etc., 
granted to priests who labour in the diocese for the 
salvation of souls. Faculties arc regular when they 
proceed from superiors of the regular clergy by reason 
of their ordinary jurisdiction, or by virtue of extraor- 
dinary powers or privileges conceded to them by the 
Holy See. Lastly, faculties are general or particular: 
general, when granted for indeterminate persons, 
though they may be limited by time; particular, when 
granted to designated persons or for particular cases. 
General faculties conceded to bishops and other ordi- 
naries are also called indults. 

The distance of dioceses from Rome, together with 
peculiar local conditions, render the granting of these 
general faculties a matter of necessity, and in 1637 
certain new grants or lists of faculties were drawn 
up by the Sacred CoiiCTcgation of the Holy Office, 
and since then have been communicated by the 
Holy See, through the Congregation of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, to bishops, vicars and prefects 
Apostolic throughout the world, according to their 
various needs. These indults are given for a defi- 
nite period, e. g. five years {[acuUaies quinquennales), 
or for a detimte number of cases, and are ordi- 
nary and extraordinary; the former being issued in 
forms or grants under Roman numerals (Formula I, 
II, III .... X), some of the latter under capital 
letters (Formula A, B, C, etc.), others under small let- 
ters (Formula a, b, c,), while others, finally, without 
special designation, begin: “In an audience with His 
Holiness'’. Formuhe V, VII, VIII, IX are no longer 
in use. It has been the practice to communicate to 
the United States grants I, D, and E. Of late, how- 
ever, C, D, and E, with certain modifications, are com- 
bined in form T. Favours and privileges are granted 
likewise by the congrejrations in keeping with the 
Constitution “Sapienti Consilio'’ (1908), and are clas- 
sified consequently in accordance with the Congrega- 


tion from which they proceed. The authority of the 
Propajjanda is not so ample in this matter as formerly, 
and this too in relation to countries still subject to 
it. Questions pertaining to the Pauline Privilege 
fall in every case under the sole competency of the 
Holy Office, while in matrimonial dispensations, for 
the portions of the Western (>hurch under its jurisdic- 
tion, the Propaganda is obliged to confer with the (Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments (Cong, of the Consistory, 
7 Jan., 1900) . Especially through the Sacred Poeniten- 
tiaria docs the pope communicate faculties for the in- 
ternal forum to bishops and others, including certain 
confessors, in definite forms or leaflets (pageMce). 

Graces thus received from the Holy See do not re- 
strict the prerogatives which the one favoured may 
already enjoy by virtue of ordinary jurisdiction or 
other title (gratia non nocet gratiw). The purpose of 
the Holy See is to make a concession, not to lessen 
one’s authority. Hence, for example, a bishop is au- 
thorizeil by the Council of Trent to dispense his sub- 
jects from the observance of the intervals prescribed in 
the reception of orders; consequently he is not obliged 
to observe the condition laid down in P'orni I, art. 
xxix, which forbids him to use this faculty in favour 
of a cleric actually outside the bishop’s territory. 
While the recent legislation of the CUiurch has sought 
to prevent conflict of authority between the various 
Roman Conp-egations, tribunals and offices, yet it will 
happen at times tliat two or more of these bodies will 
have jurisdiction in the same case. 

A petition which has been rejected by one of tlie 
congregations may not be presentctl lawfully to an- 
other; a favour granted by another congregation, 
the previous refusal of the grant being concealed, 
is null and void. A petition in writing is not re- 
quired for validity, but is usually exacted ; the same 
may be said of application by telegraph or telephone. 
The form of the supplication is not proscrilHHl except 
in so far as requisite data must be expressed. Peti- 
tions addressed to the Propaganda (the same is true 
of most of the congregations, at least to expedite mat- 
ters), should be in Latin, Italian, or French. The 
Sacred I'cenitentiaria will accept communications 
in any modem tongue. The supplication is made 
out in the name of the petitioner, nut the rescript is 
sent to the ordinary. The diocesan chancery of- 
fice usually deals directly with the rector of the par- 
ties concerned. 

Faculties can only be used in favour of members of 
the Church who are not disqualified by ecclesiastical 
penalties or censures. Hence in marriage cases where 
one of the contracting parties is a non-("atholic, the 
dispensation is given directly to the Catholic. Hence 
also in Apostolic rescripts absolution from penalties 
and censures, as far as necessary for the rescript to be 
effective, is first given. Apostolic faculties granted to 
a bishop, which imply an act of jurisdiction in using 
them, can he communicated and applied only to the 
subjects of the bishop, and to such determinate per- 
sons as are capable of receiving the favour given by 
means of this faculty. Ordinarily faculties may be 
exercised in behalf of a subject, wrliile both he and the 
bishop, or other person making the concession, are out- 
side their own territory. When the use of faculties is 
restricted to the diocese, as in Forms I and C, it means 
that the subject, not the bishop, must be in the diocese 
when the indult is made use of in his behalf. In the 
United States any matrimonial dispensation may be 
conceded to one actually outside his own diocese, if he 
has not acquired at least a quasi-domicile elsewhere 
(Holy Office per Propaganda, 20 Dec. , 1894) . To dis- 
pense validly and lamuTly by virtue of an indult, a just 
cause existing at the time of the dispensation is re- 
quired. He who possesses general delected power may 
apply it to himself, e. g. dispensing himself from fasting. 
'There is an obligation, es^ially in dispensations, to 
be measured by the great^ or less urgency of the case, 
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of usmg faculties possessed. It might be noted that 
the Apostolic Delegate at Washington, in common 
with the bishops of the United States, has possessed 
the Propaganda Forms I, C, D, and E, together with 
some others, applicable of course throughout the 
United States. His Excellency, aside from territorial 
extension, possesses no greater powers in regard to 
matrimonial dispensations than these diocesan bishops. 

A bishop cannot dispense without a special faculty, 
when two or more matrimonial impediments, diriment 
or otherwise, exist in the same case, or affect the same 
persons, though by reason of indults he can dispense 
separately in each of the impediments involved. This 
restriction, however, holds good only when the impedi- 
ments in (luestion are gcnerically different, e. g. con- 
sanguinity and affinity, or where the power to dis- 
pense is given in different indults. The special fac- 
ulty covering the cumulation of matrimonial impedi- 
ments is usually granted with the renewal of faculties 
and is effective during the duration of the same. The 
form of tliis special faculty is not always identical, 
greater or more rcstricteci powers being containc(l 
therein. Moreover, a bishop cannot emjnoy this fac- 
ulty when he is granting by virtue of an indult. a retro- 
active dispensation to render a marriage valid (ftann^ 
tio in raaice). This question of cumulation affects 
dispensations only, not absolutions: a dispensation in- 
flicts a wound on the law, not so an absolution. It is 
necessary for validity that the concession of a favour 
be made known to tne one benefited; and it ought to 
be applied in such manner that its execution may be 
established. As faculties depend upon the will of the 
grantor, the terms of the indult must be carefully 
studied, and obscure passages rightly interpreted. In 
this matter the general rules for the interpretation of 
law are to be observed with some additional ones. 
Hence in the use of faculticvS it must be noted whether 
power to dispense is granted for matrimonial alliances 
already contracted, t)r not yet contracted, or for both. 
A faculty granted for the internal forum only, par- 
ticularly if j urisdictional, cannot be used in the external 
forum, and vice versa. Faculties arc not to be extended 
to persons or cases not included in the same. The ex- 
isting practice, es[)(?cially of the Roman ('uria {stt/lus 
curico liomanw ) , will serve as a guide in this matter. 

Faculties expire by the death of the grantor, his re- 
moval from office or loss of iurisdiction (certain dis- 
tinctions, however, are to be borne in mind, as below) ; 
by the death of the privileged one; by lapse of time, 
when they are granted for a definite period; when they 
have been used for the number of cases specified in the 
grant; by revocation: by renunciation duly accepted; 
by the completion of the business for which one has 
received special authorization; by cessation of the 
formal cause on which the favour was based. Facul- 
ties granted absolutely (not revocable at will) by one 
possessing ordinary jurisdiction, and graticc facta (i. e., 
the delegate is anccesnanj executor), do not expire at 
the death of the grantor; gratia faciendw (i. e. the dele- 
gate is a voluntary executor, viz. commissioned to act, 
if he judge it expedient) cease at the death of the 
grantor, when no steps have as yet been taken leading 
to the concession requested (re adhuc intend); other- 
wise they do not cease. Faculties granted by one en- 
joying delegated power cease at the death of the one 
delegating, unless the Holy See expressly provides for 
their continuance, or unless the matter in question haa 
already been be^n (re non integrd ) . The power given 
personally to a delegate, or subdelegate, expires at his 
death, which is not the case if he is chosen by reason 
of his dignity or office. When it is stated that facul- 
ties are ‘"revocable at our will or judgment*', they ex- 
pire with the death of the grantor; when given in the 
name of the Holy Sec, a diocese, etc., they continue in 
force after the death of the pope, bishop, etc. In- 
dults consequently found in the Propaganda forms or 
other general grants as above, since they are gratia 


factcBf do not become ineffective at the death of the 
pope: the same is true of the faculties conceded by the 
Sacred Poenitentiaria, when the prefect of tliat tribunal 
loses his jurisdiction through death or other cause. 
Jurisdiction granted by a bishop to hear the confes- 
sion of an individual ceases, re adhuc integrd, when the 
bishop dies, is transferred, or resigns: the contrary is 
true, when iurisdiction is given to hear confessions in 
general. Notwithstanding the revocation of facul- 
ties, a case already begun may be completed; and by a 
general revocation of faculties special faculties do not 
expire. Neglect to use a favour docs not destroy its 
force, as for example, a person dispensed from fasting 
or the recitation of the Holy Office does not lose the 
grace, if he mcanwdiile fast or recite the Office, even 
for a considerable time. 

All special faculties granted hahiiually (hihiiiuiliier) , 
by the Holy See to bishops and others enjoying ordi- 
nary jurisdiction within definite territorial limits, re- 
main in force notwithstanding the loss of jurisdiction 
through death or other cause of the individual to whom 
they are granted ((.^ong. Holy Office, 24 Nov., 1897), 
but pass on to his successor in the same office. They 
are considered not personal but real favours, granted 
to the ordinary of the diocese or place, and by the or- 
dinary are understood bishops, their vicars-general, 
vicars Apostolic, prelates or prefects Apostolic ruling 
over territory not subject to a bishop, vicars capitular 
or other legit imate administrators of vacant sees (( 'Ong. 
Holy Office, 20 Feb., ISSS) . It is to be noted that since 
these indults arc granted to the ordinary, under which 
appellation is included the vicar-general of a diocese, 
said vicar-general uses these faculties, grants dispensa- 
tions and other graces contained therein, by virtue of 
authority received directly from Rome, equivalent to 
that extended to the bishop himself. The bishop may 
forbid the exercise of these powders, but notwithstancl- 
ing the proliibition, the vicar-general would act validly, 
were he to use said faculties, provided nothing else 
Tvere wanting to render his action invalid. (See Juris- 
diction; Dklkoation; Rescrii»t8; Executor, Apos- 
tolic; Dispensation.) 

Tattnton, The Law of the Church (London, IDOG); Konings- 
PuTZKH, Commentarium in FacuUates ApostoUtns (New ^ork, 

1900;. Andrew B. Meehan. 

Faculties of the Soul. — I. Meaning. — Whatever 
doctrine one may hold concerning the nature of the 
human soul and its relations to the organism, the four 
following points are beyond the possibility of doubt. 
(1) Consciousness is the scene of incessant change; its 
pnicesses appear, now in one sequence, now in another; 
and, normally, the duration of each is brief. (2) All 
do not present the same general features, nor affect 
consciousness in the same manner. They differ on 
account both of their characters as manifested in con- 
sciousness, and of the organ, either external or inter- 
nal, on which their appearance depends. Yet the 
features they have in common under this twofold 
aspect, together with their differences, make it possi- 
ble and necessary to group mental states in certain 
more or less comprehensive classes. (3) There is 
more in the mind than is actually manifested in con- 
sciousness ; there are latent images, ideas, and feelings, 
which under given conditions emerge and are recog- 
nized even after a considerable interval of time. By 
reason of their innate or acquired aptitudes, niindi 
differ in capacity or power. Hence, even if it were 
possible for two minds to experience processes per- 
fectly similar, they would nevertheless differ greatly 
beeause one is capable of experiences impossible to the 
other. (4) Notwithstandingtheirvariety and their in- 
termittent character, these processes belong to one 
and the same conscious subject ; they are all referred 
naturally and spontaneously to the self or me. 

These facts are the psychological basis for admitting 
faculties (from facere, to do), capacities (capax, from 
capere, to hold), or powers (from jmse, to be able; 
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the Scholastics generally use the corresponding Latin 
term potenticB). 

Any attempt, however, to define with greater pre- 
cision the meaning of faculties, is sure to call forth 
vigorous protest. In fact, few psychological questions 
of similar importance have been the object of so many 
animated discussions, and, it may be added, of so 
many misunderstandings. One extreme view looks 
upon faculties as real, though secondary agents, exer- 
cising an active influence on one another, and as being 
scientific explanations of psychological facts. Why 
does man see and reason? Because he has the facul- 
ties of vision and reasoning. The will acts, is free; 
there is an interaction of the intellect, the will, the 
senses, the feelings, etc. Sometimes, however, such 
expressions are used with the understanding that they 
are metaphors, and with the explicit or implicit warn- 
ing that they must not be taken literally. 

At the other extreme are found psychologists — and 
they are numerous to-day — who refuse to concede any 
kind of reality whatsoever to faculties. Processes 
alone are real ; faculties are simply general terms used 
to label certain groups of processes. Like all abstrac- 
tions they should never be looked upon as having any 
reality outside of the mind, which uses them as logical 
substitutes to facilitate the classification of mental 
facts. 

That the faculty theory has no essential connexion 
with Catholic dogma is sufficiently evidenced by the 
fact that it has found, and still finds, opponents as 
well as advocates among Catholic theologians and 
philosophers. 

Judging, therefore, the question on its own merits, 
it may be said that the doctrine of St. Thomas avoids 
both extremes mentioned above, and is at least free 
from the absurdities with which modern psychologists 
so frequently charge the faculty theory. His expres- 
sions, taken apart from their context, and translated 
without a sufiicient acquaintance with Scholastic ter- 
minology, might easily be given a wrong interpreta- 
tion. For as the knowledge of the nature of the soul 
and its faculties, according to St. Thomas, is partly 
negative, and, in its positive aspect, analogical, it is 
necessary to use expressions taken from things which 
are known more directly. But we are given some prin- 
ciples which must always be kept in mind ; for instance, 
*'the faculties act only by the energy of the souP^; 
they have no ener^ of their own, for “ they are not 
the agents Coming to more special applications, 
“ it is not the intellect that understands, but the soul 
through the intellect" (Quaest. Disp., De Veritate, x, 
9, ad 3). Again, the question is not asked whether 
the will is free, but whether man is free CSumma, I, Q. 
Ixspciii; l-II, xiii; De Veritate, xxiv; De Malo, vi). 
This shows that when a real distinction is admitted 
between the soul and its faculties, or between the facul- 
ties themselves, the meaning is not that of a distinction 
between substances or agents. In Scholastic termin- 
ology, distinction does not always mean separation 
nor even the possibility of separation. And the dis- 
tinction between a substance and its qualities, at- 
tributes or modes, was called a real distinction. 

If the soul can originate or experience states which, 
as everybody admits, may be widely different, it is 
because there are in the mind various modes of energy 
or faculties. Since minds differ not only by the actual 
contents of consciousness, but also, and chiefly, by the 
power which they have of experiencing different pro- 
cesses, it is clear that if this constitutes a real differ- 
ence, it must itself be something real. So unavoid- 
able is this conclusion, that some of the strongest oppo- 
nents of faculties are at the same time the strongest 
defenders of the theory of psychical dispositions, 
which they postulate in order to explain the facts of 
memory, mental habit, and in general, the utilization, 
conscious or unconscious, of past experience. And 
yet, what is a psychical disposition but an acquired 


power or faculty? Stuart Mill's " backgjround of pos- 
sibilities" or Taine's “permanent possibility" are cer- 
tainly less clear and more objectionable than faculties, 
for the faculty is not a mere possibility, but a real 
power of an a^nt, a jwtentia (see Actus et potentia). 

Psychical dispositions are no more explanations of 
facts than are faculties, if by explanation is meant the 
assigning of an antecedent better known than, or 
known independently of, the facts to be explained. In 
both cai^s, the whole knowledge of the faculty, or the 
disposition, is derived from the processes themselves, 
for neither can fall under direct observation. The 
possibility of an experience or action, if known, is 
always known by direct inference or by analogy from 
past experiences or actions. Yet without being a 
scientific explanation, and without substituting itself 
for scientific explanations, the faculty, like the disposi- 
tion, trace, subconscious activity, etc., is a legitimate 
postulate. 

II. Classification. — Plato admits three parts, 
forms, or powers of the soul, perhaps even three dis- 
tinct souls: the intellect (wOs), the nobler affections 
(0vfi6s), and the appetites or passions {ivLevfitjTiKdu). 
For Aristotle, the soul is one, but endowed with 
five groups of faculties (dwdfji^is): the “vegeta- 
tive" faculty (6p€‘irTiK6v), concerned with the main- 
tenance and development of organic life; the appetite 
(dpeKTiKdv)^ or the tendency to any good ; the laculty 
of sense perception (al<r0rfTiK6p) ; the “locomotive'' 
faculty (kivtitikSp)^ which presides over the various 
bodily movements; and reason (5iapor}TiK6v). The 
Scholastics generally follow Aristotle's classification. 
For them bodv and soul are united in one complete 
substance. The soul is the ](jrma substantialis, the 
vital principle, the source of all activities. Hence 
their science of the soul deals with functions which 
nowadays belong to the provinces of biology and 
physiology* In more recent times, however, espe- 
cially under the influence of Descartes, the mind has 
been separated, and even estranp;ed, from the organ- 
ism. Psychology deals only with the inner world, 
that is, the world of consciousness and its conditions. 
The nature of the mind ami its relations to the organ- 
ism are questions that belong to philosophy or meta- 
physics. As a consequence, also, modern psychology 
fails to distinguish between the spiritual faculties of 
the soul, i. e. those which the soul exercises itself with- 
out the intrinsic co-operation of the organism, and the 
faculties of the compositum^ i. e. the soul and organism 
united in one complete principle of action, or of one 
special animated organ. This distinction was also an 
essential point in the Aristotelean and Scholastic 
psychology. 

Finally, the Scholastics reduced affective life to the 
general faculty of appetitusj whereas to-day, espe- 
cially since Kant, a tripartite division is more com- 
monly accepted, namely into cognitive, affective, and 
conative faculties. Some, however, still hold a bipar- 
tite division. Others, finally, reject both as unsatis- 
factory, and follow the order of development, or base 
their classification both on objective conditions and 
subjective characteristics. Without entering into the 
discussion, it may be said that, however useful and 
justifiable the tripartite classification may prove in 
psychology, the Scholastic reduction of feelings to 
“ appetit?^' seems to be deeper and more philosophi- 
cal. For feelings and emotions, pleasurable or pain- 
ful, result from an aCTeement or conflict between cer- 
tain experiences and the mind's tendency. 

St. Thomab, Summa Theotogica, I, Q. Ixxvii sqq.; Qurrat. 
Diap., Deanima, esp. art. xi sqq.: apirxtualibua creaiuna.nTX. 

xi; Mahkr, Paycholitgy (New York, 1900); Mercibr, 

(^uvain, 1003); Idem, Onto/o( 7 »>(Louvain, 1905); Dubray, 
The Thenry of Psychical Diapoaiiiana (New York, 1905); CJar- 
NiER, TrcMi dea facultSa de Vdrne (Paris, 1872); Hamilton, 
Lectures on Metaphysics (Boston, 1859), Lect. xx; Text-books 

2 f Psychology, esp. % Sully and Stout; Eisler, Worterhuch 
er philoaophischen Begriffe (Berlin, 1904), s. v. Seefenvermogen. 

C. A. Dubrav. 
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Facundus of Hermiane, a sixth-century Christian 
author, Bishop of Hermiane in Africa, about whose 
career verv little is known. His place in history is 
due entirely to the spirited and protracted opposition 
which he offered to the condemnation (by the edict of 
Justinian in 543 or 544) of the “Three Chapters”. 
At the instance of Theodore Ascidas, and with the 
ostensible purpose of reuniting to the ("hurch the 
Acephali, a sect of Monophysites, Justinian was in- 
duced to censure the “Three Chapters” (q.v.). By 
this act certain writings of the fifth-century Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus, and Ibas of Edessa 
were condemned. Facundus was in (bnstantinople 
when this censure was pronounced, and shortly after 
its publication he and several other western bishops 
refused to subscribe to the decree, alleging that it was 
an attack on the Council of Chalcedon, which had ac- 
cepted at least the letter of Ibas to the Persian Maris. 
Tliis document was especially aimed at in the decree 
of the emperor. Facundus also drew up a memorial 
in protest, but was prevented from presenting it by 
the arrival of Pope Vigilius. The weak and vacillat- 
ing conduct of this pontiff and his acquiescence in the 
condemnation of the “Three (Chapters” spurred 
Facundus to complete this work, which he entitled 
“Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum ”. It is not 
known when the work was completed nor when it was 
presented to the emperor, so that nothing can be said 
of its immedifite effect on the controveny. After its 
publication Facundus was compelled to fly from Con- 
stantinople and find safety in concealment. Because 
of the attitude of Vigilius in acceding to the emperor^s 
insistence that he subscribe to the censure of the “ Three 
Chapters”, Facundus and many African bishops cut 
themselves off from communion with him. This 
schism lasted for many years, and during that time 
Facundus wrote two other works at the reejuest of his 
fellow-bishops, in response to reproaches of insubordi- 
nation (“ Liber contra Mocianum Scholasticum '' and 
“ Epistola Fidei Catholicic in defensione trium capitu- 
lorum ”). The works of Facundus are in P. L., LXVH, 
527-878 ; see Hefele, “ History of the Church Councils”, 
tr., IV, 229-286. 

Leclercq, L'Afnque Chrflienne (Paris, 1904), IT, 203; Bar- 
den hewek, Prt/ro/og//, tr. fciH\HAN (Freiburg iin Br ; St Louis, 
1908), 638; Dobroklonhkji, 'J'hc Work of Facundus, hshop of 
Hermiane' Pro difen^wne trium capitulorum, Jiu.'^sian (Moscow, 
1880); Davids in Diet, of Christ, Biog , s, v 

PATUICK J. HeALY. 

Faezuea, Diocese of (Faventina), in the province 
of Ravenna (Central Italy), suffragan of Ravenna. 
The earliest mention of this city is in the report of the 
victory of Sulla (82 b. c.) over the consul Cneius 
Papirius Carbo, who was compelled to flee from Italy. 
In A. D. 728 it was seized by the Lombard king, Liut- 
prand , who later restored it to the exarchate. But the 
same king again attacked it, while the people were 
assembled in the church of Santa Maria Foris Portam 
for the services of Holy Saturday; the bishop him- 
self Was among the slain. With the exarchate Fa- 
enza passed under the authority of the Holy See. 
About 1000 it was made a commune and from 1100 
was governed by the counts of Modigliana. During 
the struggle of Frederick II against the popes, the city 
belongedto the Guelph league; in 1241 the emperor 
took possession of it after a siege of eight months. 
During the thirteenth century different families, the 
Accarisi, the Manfredi, the Lambertazzi, the Nor- 
digli, and others, disputed the possession of Faenza. 
From 1294 it was governed by the Manfredi. Several 
times the Avimon popes had to summon these lords 
to render service as vassals, as in 1328 through Car- 
dinal Bertrando Poggetto and in 1356 through Car- 
dinal Gil d'Albornoz. In 1378 the city was de- 
stroyed by the famous English condoUiere, Sir John 
Hawkwood. In 1501 Caesar Borgia put to death the 
Manfredi brothers, Astorgio and Giovanni Evangel- 


ista. On the death of Caesar Borgia, FranceMo Man- 
fredi, a brother of Astorgio and Evangelista, at- 
tempted to return to Faenza, but was compelled to 
flee by the Venetians. In 15()9 Julius II brought the 
city under the direct rule of the Holy See. During 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Faenza was 
renowned for its pottery (whence the h'rench 
fawnce). The celebrated physicist, Torricelli, was a 
native of Faenza. Domitia Lucilla, a martyr, the 
widow of Antoninus Pius, is also said to have been 
born there. The first historically certain bishop is 
C/Onstantius, present at a council in Rome (313), at 
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'which St. Savinus was referred to as his predecessor. 
Another Constantins was a contemporary of St. Am- 
brose. Also noteworthy arc: Giovanni II, who died 
in 1100, as a crusader before Acre; the two distin- 
guished theologians, Giovanni del Terma (1455), a 
Servite, and Pietro Andrea Gambario (1528); Ri- 
dolfo Pio of the princes of Carpi (1528), a patron of 
scholars and himself a learned archa?ologist; Gio- 
vanni Antonio de' Grassi (1568), a profound student of 
Cicero and of Plato’s philosophy. A large part of the 
cathedral was built by Giuhano da Maiano between 
1474 and 1486; Bramante also worked there. The 
body of St. Peter Damian is buried in the cathedral. 
Faenza has (1908) 114 parishes, 347 secular and 13 
regular priests, 103,962 inhabitants, 2 male and 6 
female educational institutions, 6 religious houses of 
men and 7 of women, and a weekly Catholic paper. 

Cappelletti, Le Chtese d'Haha (Venire, 1844), II; Righi, 
Annah della citth di Faenza (Faenza, 1840-41); Mittarklu, 
Jierum favcntinarum Scnptorcs (Venice, 1771). 

U. Benigni. 

Fagnani, Prospero, canonist, b. in Italy, place and 
date of birth uncertain; d. in 1678. Some writers place 
his birth in 1598, others in 1587 or in 1588. It is certain 
that he studied at Perugia. At the age of twenty he 
was a doctor of civil and canon law ; at twenty-two, 
secretary of the Congregation of the Council. He 
held this office for fifteen years. He fulfilled the same 
functions in several other Roman Congregations. It 
is not certain that he ever lectured on canon law at 
the Roman University (Sapienza). He became blind 
at the age of forty-four. This affliction did not prevent 
him from devoting himself to canonical studies and 
from writing a commentary on the Decretals of Greg- 
ory IX, which gained for him the title of “Doctor 
Cfficus Oculatissimus”, i. e. the blind yet most far- 
sighted doctor. This commentary includes interpre- 
tations of the texts of the most difficult of the Decretals 
of Gre^ry IX. It is distinguished by the clearness 
with which the most complex and disputed questions 
of canon law are explained. The work is also of 
great value for the purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
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tice of the Roman Congregations, especially that of 
the Congregation of the Council, of which the author 
quotes numerous decisions. Benedict XIV gave this 
work the highest praise, and its authority is still con- 
tinually appealed to in the Roman Congregations. It 
is divided, like the Decretals of Cregory IX, into five 
books. .The first edition was published at Rome, in 
1661, under the title of Jus canonicum seu commcn- 
taria absolutissima in quinque libros Decretaliurn’'. 
It has been reprinted several times. Fiignani is re- 
proached with excessive rigour in his commentary on 
the chapter of the Decretals “No innitaris’^ (Book I, 
De constitutionibus),in which he combats the doctrine 
of probabilism. 8t. Alphonsus calls him “magiius 
rigoristarum princeps’^ the great prinee of the rigor- 
ists (Homo apostolicus. Tract. I, no. 63; Theologia 
Moralis, IV, no. 669). 

SrmrLTE, CiPNchichte drr Qiiplh’n u. Litprntnr tlfi canonischen 
Hechla (StuttRurt, 1875-SO), 111, 4Sr), von SrHEUEH inKirchcn- 
lex., IV, 1204 sq. 

A. Van Hove. 


Fagnano, Giulio Carlo de’ Toschi di, mathema- 
tician, b. at Sinigaglia, Italy, 26 September, 1682; 
d. there 18 May, 17()6. fie made his higher studies at 
the Collegio Clcmcntino in Rome and t hero won great 
distinction, except in the one subject wliich has made 
him famous; in fact his aversion to inatliematics was 
extreme, and it was only after his college course that 
he took up the study of this brancli, but then he did 
80 with such earnestness and ability that, without the 
help of any teacher, he mastered it from its foimda- 
tions. Most of his important researches were publishecl 
in the current numbers of the “Giornale de^ Ix-'tterati 
dTtalia’\ He is best known on account of his investi- 
gations on the length and division of arcs of certain 
curves, especially the lemniscate; this seems also to 
have been in his own estimatk>n his most im])ort/.int 
work, since he had the figure of the lemniscate with 
the inscription: ^‘Multifariam divisa atque dimensa 
Deo veritatis gloria”, engraved on the tille-page of 
his “Produzioni Matematiche”, whi<*h he published 
in two volumes (Pesaro, 1750), and dedicated to Bene- 
dict XIV. The same figure and the w'ords “ Deo veri- 
tatis gloria” also appear on his tomb, a testimony to 
the earnest devotion to science and the deeply prac- 
tical piety which characterized his entire life; his 
attachment to the sovereign pontiff was warm and 
sincere, and of his twelve (children one became arch- 
deacon of the cathedral of Sinigaglia and another a 
Benedictine nun. As a writer he is praised by his con- 
temporaries for his great mildness in controversy, as 
well as for his clearness and accuracy of thought and 
diction. 

CoLOKRA, Memorie concementi td Marchrse Gtuho Carlo de* 
Toacht <h Fagnano, republiHhcd fioiri the* Vatictin Oidex in the 
Bvilettmo Boncompagm (llonie, .Ian , 1S70), III, with an im- 
portant note in which are cleared up the dwiTepanciea as to 
the dates of his birth and death found m different accounts of 
his life; Cantor. Vorleaungen uher Geachichte der Mathematik 
(Leipzig, 1898), III, 465-472. 

Edward C. Phillips. 


Faillon, Etienne-Michel, historian, b. at Taras- 
con, France, 3 Jan., 1800; d. at Paris, 25 Oct., 1870. 
He studied at Avignon and Aix (Provence), joined the 
Sulpicians (1821), and was ordained priest in 1824. 
While director of “La Solitude”, he wrote several 
ascetic and bio^aphical works and collected materials 
for future publications. In 1848, during an official 
visitation in Montreal, he conceived the plan of his 
"Histoire de la Colonie frangaise au Canada”. Of the 
twelve intended volumes of this work, destined to em- 
brace the entire French domination (1534-1759), only 
three were published, the narrative closing with the 
year 1675. Two subsequent voyages to Canada en- 
abled him to write several important biographies, 
those of Sister Marguerite Bourgeoys, of Jeanne Mance 
(with the history of the H6tel-Dieu, Villemarie), of 


Mother d'Youville, and of Jeanne Le Ber. His chief 
works relating to Old France are his life of Monsieur 
Olier and “Monuments in4dits sur Papostolat de 
Sainte Marie-Madeleine en Provence”, lie has been 
repeatedly criticized for his partiality towards his 
society and towards Montreal. Most historians censure 
his appreciation of Bishop Laval and of the Jesuits. 
On the other hand, he is credited for giving prominence 
to persons and events of Villemarie, less elaborately 
treated by the Jesuit “Relations” and later histories. 

Bbrtr\ni>, Hxstoire litU'raire de la Compapnie de Satnt-SuU 
pice (Pans, 1900); Ro('hemontf.ix, Lea J^auitca et la Xoinudle- 
France (Pans, 1896); Morcjan, Bibliotheca Canadenaia (Ottawa, 
1867); J. M. Lemoine m Trana. of Hoy. Soc. of Canada ( 1882). 

Lionel Lindsay. 

Faith (njIDK, vLcms, fides). — I. The Meaning of 
THE Word. — In the Old Testament, means essen- 

tially Meadfuatnesfij cf. Exod., xvii, 12, where it is used 
to describe the strengthening of Moses^ hands; hence 
it comes to mean faithfulneas^ whether of God towards 
man (Deut., xxxii, 4) or of man towards God (Ps. 
cxviii, 30). As signifying man’s attitude towards God, 
it means trustfi^ness or fiduria. It would, however, 
be illogical to conclude that the w'ord cannot, jind does 
not, mean “belief” or “faith” in the Old Testament, 
for it is clear that we cannot put trust in a person’s 
promises without previously assenting to or believing 
m that person’s claim to such conhdenee. Hence, 
even if it could be proved that the word does 

not in itself contain the notion of belief, it must neces- 
sarily presuppose it. But that the word docs itself 
contain the notH)n of belief is clear from the use of the 
radical JDK, wliieh in the causative conjugation, or 
means “to believe”, c. g. Gen., xv, 6, and 
Deut., i, 32, in which latter passage the two meanings 
— viz. of believing and of trusting — are combined. 
That Ihe noun itself often means “faith” or “belief”, 
is clear from Hab., ii, 4, where the context demands it. 
The witness of the Septuagint is decisive; they render 
the verb by irt<rrciJw, ana tlie noun by irlcrris; and 
here again the two factors, faith and trust, arq con- 
noted by the same term. lJut that even in classical 
Greek nurTeOfo w'as used to signify “l>elicve”, is clear 
from Euripides (Helene, 710), hbyois 5'ifwtai irlarevaov 
t <£ 5 c , and that irlarif could mean “belief” is shown 
by the same dramatist’s b'oMn vltrris Apaye 

(Medea, 414; cf. Hipp., 1007). In the New Testa- 
ment the meanings “to believe” and “belief”, for 
Tt<rT€i5« and Trkrns, come to the fore; in Christ's 
speech, vltrns frequently means “trust”, but also 
“belief” (cf. Matt., viii, 10). In Acts it is used ob- 
jectively of the tenets of the ('hristians, but is often 
to be rendered “belief” (cf. xvii, 31; xx, 21; xxvi, 
18). In Romans, xiv, 23, it has the meaning of “con- 
science” — “all that is not of faith is sin” — but the 
Apostle repeatedly u^s it in the sense of “belief” (cf. 
Rom., iv, and Gal., iii). How necessary it is to point 
this out will be evident to all who are familiar with mod- 
ern theological literature; thus, when a writer in the 
“Hibbert Journal ”, Oct., 1907, says^ “From one end 
of the Scripture to the other, faith is trust and only 
trust”, it is hard to see how he would explain I Cor., 
xiii, 13, and Heb., xi, 1. The truth is that many theo- 
logical writers of the present day are given to vei^ 
loose thinking, and in nothing is this so evident as in 
their treatment of faith. In the article just referred 
to we read: “Trust in God is faith, faith is belief, be- 
lief may mean creed, but creed is not equivalent to 
trust in God.” A similar vagueness was especially 
noticeable in the “Do we believe?” controversy; one 
correspondent says; “We unbelievers, if we have lost 
faith, cling more closely to hope and — the greatest of 
these — charity’' (“Do we believe?", p. 180, ed. W. L. 
Courtney, 1905). Non-Catholic writers have repudi- 
ated all idea of faith as an intellectual assent, ana con- 
sequently they fail to realize that faith must necessap* 
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ily result in a body of do^atic beliefs. ** How and by 
wnat influence ”, asks Hamack, ** was the living faith 
transformed into the creed to be believed, the sur- 
render to Christ into a philosophical Christology?” 
(quoted in Hibbert Journal, loc. cit.). 

II. Faith may be considered both Objectively 
AND Subjectively. — Objectively^ it stands for the sum 
of truths revealed by God in Scripture and tradition, 
and which the Church (see Faith, Rule of) presents 
to us in a brief form in her creeds; subjectively, faith 
stands for the habit or virtue by which we assent to 
those truths. It is with this subjective aspect of faith 
that we are here primarily concerned. Before we pro- 
ceed to analyse the term faith, certain preliminary 
notions must be made clear. 

(a) The twofold order of knowledge. — “The Catho- 
lic Church”, says the Vatican Council, III, iv, “has 
always held that there is a twofold order of knowledge, 
and that these two orders are distinguished from one 
another not only in their principle but in their object; 
in one we know by natural reason, in the other by 
Divine faith ; the object of the one is truth attainable 
by natural reason, the object of the other is mysteries 
hidden in God, but which we have to believe and 
which can only be known to us by Divine revelation.” 

(b) Now intellectual knowledge may be defined in a 
^neral way as the miion between the intellect and an 
intelligible object. But a truth is intelligible to us 
only in so far as it is evident) to us, and evidence is of 
different kinds; hence, according to the varying char- 
acter of the evidence, we shall have varying kinds of 
knowledge. Thus a truth may be self-evident — e. g., 
the whole is greater than its part — in which case we 
are said to have intuitive knowledge of it; or the 
truth may not be self-evident, but deducible from 
premises in which it is contained — such knowledge is 
termed reasoned knowledge ; or again a truth may be 
neither self-evident nor deducible from premises in 
which it is contained, yet the intellect may be obliged 
to assent to it because it would else have to reject some 
other universally accepted truth; lastly, the intellect 
may be induced to assent to a truth for none of the 
foregoing reasons, but solely because, though not evi- 
dent in itself, this truth rests on grave authority — ^for 
example, we accept the statement that the sun is 
90,000,000 miles distant from the earth because com- 
petent, veracious authorities vouch for the fact. This 
Ijjst kind of knowledge is termed faith, and is clearly 
necessary in daily life. If the authority upon which 
we base our assent is human and therefore fallible, we 
have human and fallible faith; if the authority is 
Divine, we have Divine and infallible faith. If to this 
be added the medium by which the Divine authority 
for certain statements is put before us, viz. the Catho- 
lic Church, we have Divine-Catholic Faith (see Faith, 
Rule op). 

(c) Again, evidence, whatever its source, may be of 
various degrees and so cause greater or less firmness of 
a^esion on the part of the mind which assents to a 
truth. Thus arguments or authorities for and against 
a truth may be either wanting or evenly balanced ; in 
this case the intellect does not give in its adherence to 
the truth, but remains in a state of doubt or absolute 
suspension of judgment ; or the arguments on one side 
may piwlominate ; thoi^ not to the exclusion of 
those on the other side ; in this case we have not com- 
plete acUiesion of the intellect to the truth in question, 
but only opinion. Lastly, the arguments or authori- 
ties brou^t forward may be so convincing that the 
mind gives its unqualified assent to the statement pro- 
posed and has no fear whatever lest it should not be 
true; this state of mind is termed certitude, and is the 
perfection of knot^ge. Divine faith, then, is that 
fonn knovded^ which is derived from Divine au- 
thority, and whiai consequently begets absolute cer- 
titude in the mind of the recipient. 

(d) That su^ Divine faith is necessaiy, follows 

V.— 48 


from the fact of Divine revelation. For revelation 
means that the Supreme Truth has spoken to man and 
revealed to him truths which are not in themselves 
evident to the human mind. We must, then, either 
reject revelation altogether, or accept it by faith; that 

is, we must submit our intellect to truths which we 
cannot understand, but which come to us on Divine 
authority. 

(e) We shall arrive at a better understanding of the 
habit or virtue of faith if we have previously analysed 
an act of faith ; and this analysis will be facilitated by 
examining an act of ocular vision and an act of rea- 
soned knowledge'. In ocular vision we distinguish 
three things: the eye, or visual faculty, the coloured 
object, and the light which serves as the medium be- 
tween the eye and the object. It is usual to term 
colour the formal object {objectum formale quod) of 
vision, since it is that which precisely and alone makes 
a thing the object of vision ; the individual object seen 
may be termed the material object, e. g. this apple, 
that man, etc. Similarly, the light which serves as 
the medium between the eye and the object is termed 
the formal reason {objectum formale quo) of our actual 
vision. In the same way, when we analyse an act of 
intellectual assent to any given truth, we must distin- 
guish the intellectual faculty which elicits the act, 
the intelligible object towards which the intellect is 
directed, and the evidence whether intrinsic to that 
object or extrinsic to it, which moves us to assent to 

it. None of these factors can be omitted, each co- 
operates in bringing about the act, whether of ocular 
vision or of intellectual assent. 

(f) Hence, for an act of faith we shall need a faculty 
capable of eliciting the act, an object commensurate 
with that faculty, and evidence — not intrinsic but ex- 
trinsic to that object — which shall serve as the link 
between faculty and object. W’^e will commence our^, 
analysis with the object: — 

111. Analysis op the Object or Term in an Act 
OF Divine Faith. — (a) For a truth to be the object of 
an act of Divine faith, it must be itself Divine, and 
this not merely as coming from God, but as being 
itself concerned with God. Just as in ocular vision 
the formal object must necessarily be something col- 
oured, so in Divine faith the formal object must be 
something Divine — in theological language, the ohjeo- 
turn forrmde quod of Divine faith is the First Truth in 
Being, Pnma Veritas in essendo—we could not make an 
act of Divine faith in the existence of India. 

(b) Again, the evidence upon which we assent to 
this Divine truth must also be itself Divine, and there 
must be as close a relation between that truth and the 
evidence upim which it comes to us as there is between 
the coloured object and the light; the former is a 
necessary condition for the exercise of our visual fac- 
ulty, the latter is the cause of our actual vision. But 
no one but God can reveal God ; in other words, God 
is His own evidence. Hence, just as the formal object 
of Divine faith is the First Truth Itself, so the evidence 
of that First Truth is the First Truth declaring Itself. 
To use scholastic language once more, the wjectum 
formale quod, or the motive, or the evidence, of Divine 
faith is the Prima VeritaB in dicendo, 

(c) There is a controversy whether the same truth 
can be an object both of faith and of knowledge. In 
other words, can we believe a thing both because we 
are told it on good author!^ and because we ourselves 
perceive it to be true? St. Thomas, Scotus, and others 
bold that once a thing is seen to be true, the adhesion 
of the mind b in no wim strengthened by the authority 
of one who states that it is so; but the majority oi 
theologians maintain, with De Lugo, that there may 
be a £iowledge which does not entirely satisfy the 
mind, and that authority may then find a place, to com- 
plete its satisfaction.— 'We may note here the absurd 
expression Credo quia imposeibtle, which has provoked 
many sneers. It is not an axiom of the Scholastics, as was 
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stated in the “ Revue de M6taphysique et de Morale*' 
(March, 1896, p. 169), and as was suggested more than 
once in the “Do we believe?" correspondence. The 
expression is due to TertuUian, whose exact words are: 
“Nat us est Dei Filius; non pudet, quia pudendum 
est: et mortuus est Dei Filius; prorsus credibile est, 
quia ineptum est ; et sepultus, resurrexit ; certum est, 
quia impossibile*' (De Came Christi, cap. v). This 
treatise dates from Tertullian's Montanist days, when 
he was carried away by his love of paradox. At the 
same time it is clear that the writer only aims at bring- 
ing out the wisdom of God manifested in the humilia- 
tion of the Cross; he is perhaps paraphrasing St. Paul's 
words in I Cor., i, 25. 

(d) Let us now take some concrete act of faith, e. g., 
“I believe in the Most Holy Trinity.” This mystery 
is the material or individual object upon which we are 
now exercising our faith, the formal object is its char- 
acter as being a Divine truth, and this truth is clearly 
inevident as far as we are concerned ; it in no way ap- 
peals to our intellect, on the contrary it rather repels 
it. And yet we assent to it by faith, consequently 
up)on evidence which is extrinsic and not intrinsic to 
the truth we are accepting. But there can be no evi- 
dence commensurate with such a mystery save the 
Divine testimony itself, and this constitutes the mo- 
tive for our assent to the mystery, and is, in scholastic 
language, the objectum fctnnale quo of our assent. If, 
then, we are asked why we believe with Divine faith 
any Divine truth, the only adequate answer must be, 
because God has revealed it. 

(e) We may point out in this connexion the falsity 
of the prevalent notion that faith is blind. “We b^ 
lieve”, says the Vatican Council (HI, iii), “ that revelar 
tion is true^ not indeed because the intrinsic truth of 
the mysteries is clearly seen by the natural light of 
reason, but because of the authority of God Who re- 
veals them, for He can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived.” Thus, to return to the act of faith which we 
make in the Holy Trinity, we may formulate it in syl- 
logistic fashion thus: Wnatever God reveals is true; 
but God has revealed the mystery of the Holy Trinity; 
therefore this mystery is true. The major premise is 
indubitable and intnnsically evident to reason ; the 
minor premise is also true because it is declared to us 
by the infallible Church (cf. Faith, Rule of), and also 
because, as the Vatican (buncil says, “in addition to 
the internal assistance of His Holy Spirit, it has 
pleased God to give us certain external proofs of His 
revelation, viz. certain Divine facts, especially miracles 
and prophecies, for since these latter clearly manifest 
God^s omnipotence and infinite knowledp;e, they af- 
ford most certain proofs of His revelation and are 
suited to the capacity of all". Hence St. Thomas 
says: “A man woukl not believe unless he saw the 
thmgs he had to believe, either bv the evidence of 
miracles or of something similar" (II-Tl, Q. i, a. 4, ad 
1“"). The saint is here speaking of the motives of 
credibility. 

^ IV. Motives of Credibility. — (a) When we say 
that a certain statement is incredible we often mean 
merely that it is extraordinary, but it should be borne 
in mind that this is a misuse of language, for the credi- 
bility or incredibility of a statement has nothing to 
do with its intrinsic probability or improbability; it 
depends solely upon the credentials ot the authority 
who makes the statement. Thus the credibility of the 
statement that a secret alliance has been entered into 
between England and America depends solely upon 
the authoritative position and the veracity of our in- 
formant. If he be a clerk in a government office it is 
possible that he may have picked up some genuine 
information, but if our informant be the Prime Min- 
ister of England, his statement has the highest degree 
of credibility because his credentials are of the highest. 
When we siieak of the motives of credibility of re- 
vealed truth we mean the evidence that the things 


asserted are revealed truths. In other words, the 
credibility of the statements made is correlative with 
and proportionate to the credentials of the authority 
who maxes them. Now the credentials of God are 
indubitable, for the very idea of God involves that of 
omniscience and of the Supreme Truth. Hence, what 
God says is supremely credible, though not necessarily 
supremely intelligible for us. Hero, however, the real 
question is not as to the credentials of God or the credi- 
bility of what He says, but as to the credibility of 
the statement that God has spoken. In other words, 
who or what is the authority for this statement, and 
what credentials does this authority show? What 
are the motives of credibility of the statement that 
God has revealed this or that? 

(b) These motives of credibility may be briefly 
stated as follows: in the Old Testament, considered 
not as an inspired book, but merely as a book having 
historical value, we find detailed the marvellous deal- 
ings of God with a particular nation to whom He re- 
peatedly re veals Himself; we read of miracles wrought 
m their favour and as proofs of the truth of the revela- 
tion He makes; we find the most sublime teaching and 
the repeated announcement of God's desire to save the 
world from sin and its consequences, .^d more than 
all we find throughout the pa^s of this book a series 
of hints, now obscure, now clear, of some wondrous 
person who is to come as the world's saviour; we find 
it asserted at one time that he is man, at others that 
he is God Himself. When we turn to the New Testa- 
ment we find that it records the birth, life, and death 
of One Who, while clearly man, also claimed to be God, 
and Who proved the truth of His claim by His whole 
life, miracles, teachings, and death, and finally by His 
triumphant resurrection. We find, moreover, that He 
foimded a Church which should, so He said, continue 
to the end of time, which should serve as the reposi- 
tory of His teaching, and should be the means of ap- 
plying to all men the fruits of the redemption He had 
wrought. When we come to the subsequent history 
of this Church we find it speedily spreading every- 
where, and this in spite of its humble origin, its un- 
worldly teaching, and the cruel persecution which it 
meets at the hands of the rulers of this world. And as 
the centuries pass we find this Church battling against 
heresies, schisms, and the sins of her own people — 
nay, of her own rulers — and yet continuing ever the 
same, promulgating ever the same doctrine, and put- 
ting before men the same mysteries of the life, death, 
and resurrection of the world's Saviour, Who had, so 
she taught, gone before to prepare a home for those 
who while on earth should have believed in Him and 
fought the good %ht. But if the history of the 
Church since New-Testament times thus wonderfully 
confirms the New Testament itself, and if the New 
Testament so marvellously completes the Old Testa- 
ment, these books must really contain what they 
claim to contain, viz. Divine revelation. And more 
than all, that Person Whose life and death were so 
minutely foretold in the Old Testament, and Whose 
story, as told in the New Testament, so perfectly cor- 
responds with its prophetic delineation in the Old 
Testament, must be wnat He claimed to be, viz. the 
Son of God. His work, therefore, must be Divine. 
The Church which He founded must also be Divine 
and the repository and guardian of His teaching. In- 
deed, we can truly say that for every truth of Chris- 
tianity which we believe CJhrist Himself is our testi- 
mony, and we believe in Him because the Divinity He 
claimed rests upon the concurrent testimony of His 
miracles. His prophecies, His personal character, the 
nature of His doctrine, the marvellous propagation of 
His teaching in spite of its running counter to flesh and 
blood, the united testimony of thousands of martyrs, 
the stories of countless saints who for His sake have 
led heroic lives, the history of the (^urch herself since 
the Oucifixion, and, perhaps more remarkable than 
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any, the history of the papacy from St. Peter to Pius 

(c) These testimonies are unanimous; they all point 
in one direction, they are of every age, they are clear 
and simple, and are within the grasp of the humblest 
intelligence. And, as the Vatican (Council has said, 
“the Chiurch herself, is, by her marvellous propaga- 
tion, her wondrous sanctity, her inexhaustible fruit- 
fulness in good works, her Catholic unity, and her 
enduring stability, a great and perpetual motive of 
credibility and an irrefragable witness to her Divine 
commission” (Const. “DeiFilius”). “The Apostles”, 
says St. Augustine, “saw the Head and believed in the 
Body; we see the Body, let us believe in the Head” 
j^rmo eexliii, 8 (al. cxlui), de temp., P. L., V, 1143]. 
Every believer will echo the words of Richard of St. 
Victor, “ Lord, if we are in error, by Thine own self we 
have been deceived ; for these things have been con- 
firmed by such signs and wonders in our midst as could 
only have been done by Theel ^ * (de Trinitate, I, cap. ii). 

(d) But much misunderstanding exists regarding 
the meaning and office of the motives of credibility. 
In the first place, they afford us definite and certain 
knowledge of Divine revelation; but this knowledge 
precedes I aith ; it is not the final motive for our assent to 
the truths of faith; as St. Thomas says, “Faith has 
the character of a virtuCj not because of the things it 
believes, for faith is of things that appear not, but be- 
cause it adheres to the testimony of one in whom 
truth is infallibly found” (De Veritate, xiv, 8); this 
knowledge of revealed truth which precedes faith can 
only beget human faith, it is not eVen the cause of 
Divine mith (cf. Suarez, De Fide, disp. iii, 12), but is 
rather to be considered a remote disposition to it. We 
must insist upon this because in the minds of many 
faith is regarded as a more or less necessary conse- 
quence of a careful study of the motives of credibility, 
a view which the Vatican Council condemns expressly: 
“ If anyone says that the assent of Christian faith is 
not free, but that it necessarily follows from the argu- 
ments which human reason can furnish in its favour; 
or if anyone says that God^s grace is only necessary 
for that living faith which worketh through charity, 
let him be anathema” (8ess. IV). Nor can the mo- 
tives of credibility make the mysteries of faith clear in 
themselves, for, as St, Thomas says, “the arguments 
which induce us to believe, e. g. miracles, do not prove 
the faith itself, but only the truthfulness of him who 
declares it to us, and consequently they do not 
beget Imowledge of faith's mysteries, but only faith” 
(in Sent., Ill, xxiv, Q. i, art. 2, sol. 2, ad 4““). On 
the other hand, we must not minimize the real proba- 
tive force of the motives of credibility within their 
true sphere; “Reason declares that from the very 
outset the Gospel teaching was rendered conspicuous 
by signs and wonders which gave, as it were, definite 
proofof a definite truth ” (Leo XIII, “^Eterni Patris”). 

(e) The Church has twice condemned the view that 
faith ultimately rests on an accumulation of probabili- 
ties. Thus the proposition, “ The assent of supernat- 
ural faith . . IS consistent with merely probable 
knowledge of revelation”^ was condemned by Inno- 
cent 5Q in 1679 (of. Denzmger, Enchiridion, 10th ed., 
no. 1171) ; and the Syllabus “ Lamentabili sane ” (July, 
1907) condemns the proposition (XXV) that “the as- 
sent of faith rests ultimately on an accumulation of 

robabilities ' '. But since the great name of Newman 

as been dragged into the controversy regarding this 
last proposition, we may point out that, in the “ Gram- 
mar of As^nt” (chap, x, sect. 2), Newman refers 
solely to tie proof of faith afforded by the motives of 
credibility, and he rightly concludes that, since these 
are not demonstrative, this line of proof may be 
tenned “an accumulation of probabilities”. But it 
wotdd be absurd to say that Newman therefore based 
the final assent of faith on this accumulation; as a 
matter of fact he is not here making an analysis of an 


act of faith, but only of the grounds for faith; the 
question of authority does not come into his argument 
(cf. McNabb, “Oxford Conferences on Faith”, pp. 
121 - 122 ). 

V. Analysis of the Act op Faith phom the Sub- 
jective Standpoint. — (a) The light of faith. — An 
angel imderstands truths which are beyond man's 
comprehension ; if then a man were calletl upon to as- 
sent to a truth beyond the ken of the human intellect, 
but within the grasp of the angelic intellect, he would 
require for the time being something more than his 
natural light of reason, he would reauire what we may 
call “ the angelic light”. If, now, the same man were 
called upon to assent to a truth beyond the grasp of 
both men and angels, he would clearly need a still 
hipher light, and this light we term “the light of 
faith” — a light, because it enables him to assent to 
those supernatural truths, and the light of faith be- 
cause it does not so illumine those truths as to make 
them no longer obscure, for faith must ever be “ the 
substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence of 
things that appear not” (Heb., xi, 1). Hence St. 
Thomas (“De Veritate”, xiv, 9, ad 2““) says: “Al- 
though the Divinely infused light of faith is more 
powerful than the natural ligjht of reason, nevertheless 
m our present state we only imperfectly participate in 
it ; and hence it comes to pass that it does not beget in us 
real vision of those things which it is meant to teach 
us; such vision belongs to our eternal home, where 
we shall perfectly participate in that light, where, in 
fine, ^in God's limt we shall see light' (Ps. xxxv, 
10 ).” 

(b) The necessity of such light is evident from what 
has been said, for faith is essentially an act of assent, 
and just as assent to a series of deductive or inductive 
reasoning, or to intuition of first principles, would be 
impossible without the light of reason, so, too, assent 
to a supernatural truth would be inconceivable with- 
out a supernatural strengthening of the natural light; 
“Quid est enim fides nisi credere quod non vides?” 
(i. e. what is faith but belief in that which thou seest 
not?) asks St. Augustine; but he also says: “Faith 
has its eyes by which it in some sort secs that to be 
true which it does not yet see ; and by which, too, it 
most surely sees that it does not see what it believes” 
[Ep. ad Consent., ep. exx 8 (al. ccxxii), P. L., II, 
456]. 

(c) Again, it is evident that this “light of faith” is a 
supernatural gift and is not the necessary outcome of 
assent to the motives of credibility. No amount of 
study will win it, no intellectual conviction as to the 
credibility of revealed religion nor even of the claims 
of the Church to be our infallible guide in matters of 
faith, will produce this light in a man's mind. It is 
the free gift of God. Hence the Vatican Council 
(III, iii) teaches that “faith is a supernatural virtue by 
which we, with the inspiration ana assistance of God^ 
grace, believe those things to be true which He has 
revealed”. The same decree ^s on to say that 
“although the assent of faith is m no sense blind, yet 
no one can assent to the Gospiel teaching in the way 
necessary for salvation without the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, Who bestows on all a sweetness in believ- 
ing and consenting to the truth”. Thus, neither as re- 
gards the truth believed nor as regards the motives for 
believing, nor as rej^rds the subjective principle by 
which we believe — viz. the infused light — can faith be 
considered blind. 

(d) The place of the will in an act of faith. — So far 
we have seen that faith is an act of the intellect assent- 
ing to a truth which is beyond its grasp, e. g. the mys- 
tery of the Holy Trinity. But to many it will seem 
almost as futile to ask the intellect to assent to a propo- 
sition which is not intrinsically evident as it would be 
to ask the eye to see a souna. It is clear, however, 
that the intellect can be moved by the will either to 
study or not to study a certain truth, though if the 
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truth be a self-evident one — e. g., that the whole is 
mater than its part — the will cannot affect the intel- 
lect's adhesion to it ; it can, however, move it to think 
of something else, and thus distract it from the con- 
templation of that particular truth. If, now, the will 
moves the intellect to consider some debatable point — 
e. the Copemican and Ptolemaic theories of the re- 
lationship TOtween the sun and the earth — it is clear 
that the intellect can only assent to one of these views 
in proportion as it is convinced that the particular 
view is true. But neither view has, as far as we can 
know, more than probable truth, hence of itself the 
intellect can only give in its partial adherence to one 
of these views, it must always be precluded from ab- 
solute assent by the possibility- that the other view 
may be right. The fact that men hold much more 
tenaciously to one of these than the arguments war- 
rant can only be due to some extrinsic consideration, 
e. g. that it is absurd not to hold what the vast major- 
ity of men hold. And here it should be noted that, as 
St, Thomas says repeatedly, the intellect only assents 
to a statement for one of two reasons: either because 
that statement is immediately or mediately evident in 
itself — e. g. a first principle or a conclusion from 
premises — or because the will moves it to do so. Ex- 
trinsic evidence of course comes into play when in- 
trinsic evidence is wanting, but though it would be 
absurd, without weighty evidence in its support, to 
assent to a truth whidi we do not grasp, yet no amount 
of such evidence can make us assent, it could only 
show that the statement in question was credible, our 
ultimate actual assent could only be due to the in- 
trinsic evidence which the statenieiit itself offered, or, 
failing that, due to the will . Hence it is that 8t . Thomas 
repeatedly defines the act of faith as the assent of the 
intellect determined by the will (l)e Veritate, xiv, 1 ; 
II-II, Q. ii, a. 1, ad 3““; 2, c.,‘ ibid., iv, 1, c., and ad 2“®). 
The reason, then, why men cling to certain beliefs more 
tenaciously than the arguments in their favour would 
warrant, is to be sought in the will rather than in the 
intellect. Authorities are to be found on both sides, 
the intrinsic evidence is not convincing, but some- 
thing is to be gained by assenting to one view rather 
than the other, and this appeals to the will, which 
therefore determines the intellect to assent to the 
view which promises the most. Similarly, in Divine 
faith the credentials of the authority which tells us 
that God has made certain revelations are strong, but 
they are always extrinsic to the pro{>osition, “ God has 
revealed this or that”, and consequently they cannot 
compel our assent; they merely show us that this 
statement is credible. When, then, we ask whether 
we are to give in our free assent to any particular 
statement or not, we feel that in the first place we can- 
not do BO unless there be strong extrinsic evidence in 
its favour, for to believe a thing merely Ijecause we 
wished to do so would be absurd. Secondly, the 
proposition itself does not compel our assent, since it is 
not intrinsically evident, but there remains the fact 
that only on condition of our assent to it shall we have 
what the human soul naturally yearns for, viz., the 
possession of God, Who is, as both reason and author- 
ity declare, our ultimate end; “ He that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved", and Without faith it is 
impossible to please God.” St. Thomas expresses 
this by saying: "The disposition of a believer is that 
of one who accepts another's word for some statement, 
because it seems fitting or useful to do so. In the 
same way we believe Divine revelation because the 
reward of eternal life is promised us for so doing. It 
is the will which is moved by the prospect of this re- 
ward to assent to what is said, even thou^ the intel- 
lect is not moved by something which it understands. 
Hence St. Augustine says (Tract, xxvi in Joannem, 
2): 'Cetera potest homo nolens, credere nonnisi vo- 
lens' [i. e. other things a man can do against his will, 
but to believe he must will]" (De Ver., xiv, 1). 


(e) But just as the intellect needed a new and special 
light in order to assent to the supernatural truths of 
fmth, so also the will needs a special grace from God in 
order that it may tend to that supernatural good 
which is eternal life. The light of faith, then, illu- 
mines the understanding, though the truth still re- 
mains obscure, since it is beyond the intellect's grasp; 
but supernatural grace moves the will, which, having 
now a supernatural good put before it, moves the in- 
tellect to assent to what it does not understand. 
Hence it is that faith is described as " bringing into 
captivity every understanding unto the obedience of 
Christ" (II Cor., x, 6). 

VI. Definition of Faith. — ^The foregoing analyses 
will enable us to define an act of Divine supernatural 
faith as "the act of the intellect assenting to a Divine 
truth owing to the movement of the will, which is itself 
moved by the grace of God" (St. Thomas, II-II, Q. 
iv, a. 2). And just as the light of faith is a gift super- 
naturally bestowed upon the understanding, so also 
this Divine grace moving the will is, as its name im- 
plies, an equally supernatural and an absolutely 
gratuitous gift. Neither gift is due to previous study, 
neither of them can be acquired by human efforts, but 
"Ask and ye shall receive." 

From all that has been said two most important 
corollaries follow: (a) That temptations against faith 
are natural and inevitable and are in no sense con- 
trary to faith, "since", says St. Thomas, "the assent 
of the intellect in faith is due to the will, and since the 
object to which the intellect thus assents is not its own 
proper object — for that is actual vision of an intelligi- 
f)le object — it follows that the intellect's attitude 
towards that object is not one of tranquillity, on the 
contrary it thinks and inquires about those things it 
believes, all the while that it assents to them unhesi- 
tatingly ; for as far as it itself is concerned the intellect 
is not satisfied" (De Ver., xiv, 1). (b) It also follows 

from the above that an act of supernatural faith is 
meritorious, since it proceeds from the will moved by 
Divine grace or charity, and thus has all the et^ntial 
constituents of a meritorious act (cf. II-II, Q. ii, a. 9). 
This enables us to understand St. James's words when 
he says, "Tlie devils also believe and tremble" (ii, 19). 
" It is not willingly that they assent ", says St. Thomas, 
"but they are compelled thereto by the evidence of 
those signs which prove that what believers assent to is 
true, though even those proofs do not make the truths 
of faith so evident as to afford what is termed vision of 
them" (De Ver., xiv, 9, ad 4"“); nor is their faith 
Divine, but merely philosophical and natural. Some 
may fancy the foregoing analyses superfluous, and 
may think that they savour too much of Scholasticism. 
But if anyone will be at the pains to compare the 
teaching of the Fathers, of the Scholastics, and of the 
divines of the Anglican Church in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with that of the non-Catholic 
theologians of to-day, he will find that the Scholastics 
merely put into shape what the Fathers taught, and 
that the great English divines owe their solidity and 
genuine worth to their vast patristic knowledge and 
their strictly logical training. 

Let anyone who doubts this statement compare 
Bishop Butler's "Analogy of Religion", chaps, v, vi, 
with the paper on "Faith" contributed to "Lux 
Mundi". The writer of this latter paper tells us that 
"faith is an elemental energy of the soul", "a tenta- 
tive probation", that "its primary note will be 
trust f and finally that " in response to the demand 
for definition, it can only reiterate: 'Faith is faith. 
Believing is just believing'". Nowhere is there any 
analysis of terms, nowhere any distinction between 
the relative parts played by the intellect and the will ; , 
and we feel that tnose who read the paper must have 
risen from its perusal with the feeling that they had 
been wandering^ through — we use the writer's 0 ¥ni 
expression — “a jugging maze of words". 
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VII. The Habit op Faith and the Life of Faith. 
— (a) We have defined the act of faith as the assent of 
the intellect to a truth which is beyond its comprehen- 
sion, but which it accepts under the influence of the 
will moved by grace : and from the analysis we are 
now in a TOsition to define the virtue of faith as a su- 
pematursu habit by which we firmly believe those 
things to be true which God has revealed . N o w every 
virtue is the perfection of some faculty, but faith re- 
sults from the combined action of two faculties, viz., 
the intellect which elicits the act, and the will which 
moves the intellect to do so; consequently, the per- 
fection of faith will depend upon the perfection with 
which each of these faculties performs its allotted 
task; the intellect must assent unhesitatingly, the 
will must promptly and readily move it to do so. 

(b) The imhesitating assent of the intellect cannot 
be due to intellectual conviction of the reasonableness 
of faith, whether we regard the grounds on which it 
rests or the actual truths we believe, for “faith is the 
evidence of things that appear not ; it must, then, be 
referred to the fact that these truths come to us on 
Divine infallible testimony. And though faith is so 
essentially of “the unseen’' it may be that the pecu- 
liar function of the li^ht of faith, which we have seen 
to be so necessary, is in some sort to afford us, not in- 
deed vision, but an instinctive appreciation of the 
truths which are declared to be revealed. St. Thomas 
seems to hint at this when he says: “ As by other vir- 
tuous habits a man sees what accords with those hab- 
its, so by the habit of faith a man’s mind is inclined to 
assent to those things which belong to the true faith 
and not to other things” (II-IIj Q. iv, 4, ad 3"“). 
In every act of faith this unhesitatmg assent of the in- 
tellect IS due to the motion of the will as its eflficient 
cause, and the same must be said of the theological 
virtue of faith when we consider it as a habit or as a 
moral virtue, for, as St. Thomas insists (I-II, Ivi, 
8), there is no virtue, proiperly so called, in the intel- 
lect except in so far as it is sumect to the will. Thus 
the habitual promptitude of the will in moving the 
intellect to assent to the truths of faith is not only the 
efficient cause of the intellect’s assent, but is precisely 
what gives to this assent its virtuous, and conse- 
quently meritorious, character. Lastly, this prompti- 
tude of the will can only come from its unswerving 
tendency to the Supreme Good. And at the risk o? 
repetition we must again draw attention to the dis- 
tinction between faith as a purely intellectual habit, 
which as such is dry and barren, and faith resident, 
indeed, in the intellect, but motived by charity or love 
of God, Who is our beginning, our ultimate end, and 
our supernatural reward. “ Every true motion of the 
will”, says St. Aiwustine, “procekls from true love” 
(de Civ. Dei, XI V, ix), and, as he elsewhere beauti- 
fully expresses it, “Quid est ergo credere in Eum? 
Credendo amare, credendo diligere, credendo in Eum 
ire, et Ejus membris incorporari. Ipsa est ergo fides 
quam de nobis Deus eximtj et non mvenit quod exi- 
gat, nisi donaverit quod mvenerit.” (Tract, xxix, 
m Joannem, 6. — “ What, then, is to believe in Ood ? — It 
is to love Him by believing, to go to Him by believing, 
and to be inoo^rated in His members. This, then, 
is the faith which God demands of us; and He finds 
not what He may demand except where He has given 
what He may find.”) This then is what is meant by 
“living” faitn, or as theologians term fides formata, 
viz., “informed” by charity, or love of God. If we 
regard faith precisely as an assent elicited by the intel- 
lect, then this bare faith is the same habit numerically 
as when the informing principle of charity is added to 
it, but it has not the true character of a moral virtue 
and is not a source of merit. If, then, charity be dead 
— ^if, in other words, a man be in mortal sm and so 
without -the habitual sanctifying grace of God. 
which alone gives to his will that due tendency to God 
as his supernatural end which is requisite for super- 


natural and meritorious acts — it is evident that there 
is no longer in the will that power by wWch it can, 
from supernatural motives, move the intellect to as- 
sent to supernatural truths. The intellectual and 
Divinely infused habit of faith remains, however, and 
when charity returns this habit acquires anew the 
character of “living” and meritorious faith. 

(c) Again, faith being a virtue, it follows that a 
man’s promptitude in believing will make him love 
the truths ne believes, and he will therefore study 
them, not indeed in the spirit of doubting inquiry, but 
in order the better to ^rasp them as far as human rear- 
son will allow. Such inquiry will be meritorious and 
will render his faith more robust, because, at the same 
time that he is brought face to face with the intellectual 
difficulties which are involved, he will necessarily exer- 
cise his faith and repeatedly “ bring his intellect into 
submission”. Thus St. Augustine says, “What can 
be the reward of faith, what can its very name mean, 
if you wish to see now what you believe? You ought 
not to see in order to believe, you ought to believe in 
order to see ; you ought to believe so long as you do 
not see, lest when you do see you may be put to the 
blush” (Sermo, xxxviii, 2, P. L., V, 28G). And it Is in 
this sense we must understand his oft-repeated words: 
“Crede ut intelligas” (Believe that you may under- 
stand). Thus, commenting on the Septuagint ve/sion 
of Isaias, vii, 9, which reads: “nisi credideritis non 
inteslligetis”, he says: “ Proficit ergo noster intcllectus 
ad intelligenda cpise credat, et fides proficit ad cre- 
denda qua) intelhgat; et e^em ipsa ut magis mag- 
isque intelligantur, in ipso intellectu proficit mens. 
Sed hoc non fit propriis tancjuam naturalibus viribus, 
sed peo donante atque adjuvante” (Enarr. in Ps. 
cxviii, Senno xviii, 8, “ Our intellect therefore is of use 
to understand whatever things it believes, and faith 
is of use to believe whatever it understands; and in 
order that these same things may be more and more 
understood, the thinking faculty [mens] is of use in the 
intellect. But this is not brought about as by our 
own natural powers, but by the gift and the aid of 
Go<l.” Cf. Sermo xliii, 8, in Is., vii, 9; P. L., V, 255). 

(d) Further, the habit of faith may be stronger in 
one person than in another, “whether because of the 
greater certitude and firmness in the faith which one 
has more than another, or because of his greater 
promptitude in assenting, or because of his greater 
devotion to the truths of faith, or because of his 
greater confidence” (TI-Il, Q. v, a. 4). 

(e) We are sometimes asked whether we are really 
certain of the things we believe, and we rightly an- 
swer in the affirmative; but strictly speaking, certi- 
tude can be looked at from two stannpoints: if we 
look at its cause, we have in faith the h^hest form of 
certitude, for its cause is the Essential Truth ; but if 
vre look at the certitude which arises from the extent 
to which the intellect grasps a truth, then in faith we 
have not such perfect certitude as we have of demon- 
strable truths, since the truths believed are beyond 
the intellect’s comprehension (II-II, Q. iv, 8; de Ver., 
xiv, and i, ad 7"“). 

VIII. The Genesis of Faith in the Individual 
Soul. — (a) Many receive their faith in their infancy, 
to others it comes later in life, and its genesis is often 
misunderstood. Without encroaching upon the arti- 
cle Revelation, we may describe the genesis of faith 
in the adult mind somewhat as follows: Man being 
endowed with reason, reasonable investigation must 
precede faith ; now we can prove by reason the exis^ 
ence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the ori- 
gin and destiny of man; but from these facts there 
follows the necessity of religion, and true religion 
must be the true worship of the true God not accord- 
ing to our ideas, but according to what He Himself 
has revealed. But can God reveal Himself to us? 
And, grantii^that He can, where is this revelation to 
be found? The Bible is said to contain it; does in- 
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vestigation confirm the Bible's claim? Wcrwill take 
but one iJbint: the Old Testament looks forward, as 
we have already seen^ to One Who is to come and Who 
is God; the New Testament shows us One Who 
claimed to be the fulfilment of the prophecies and to 
be God; this claim He confirmed by His life, death 
and resurrection, by His teaching, miracles, and 
prophecies. He further claimed to have founded p 
Church which should enshrine His revelation and 
should be the infallible guide for all who wished to 
carry out His will and save their souls. Which of the 
numerous existing Churches is His? It must have 
certain definite characteristics or “notes". It must 
be One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic; it must claim 
infallible teaching power. None but the Holy, Ro- 
man, ("atholic, and Apostolic Church can claim the^ 
characteristics^ and her history is an irrefragable 
proof of her Divine mission. If, then, she be the true 
Church, her teaching must be infallible and must be 
accepted. 

(b) Now what is the state of the inijuirer who has 
come thus far? He has proceeded by pure reason, 
and, if on the grounds stated he makes his submission 
to the authority of the ("atholic Church and believes 
her doctrines, he has only human, reasonable, fallible, 
faith. Later on he may see reason to question the 
various steps in his line of argument, he may hesitate 
at some truth taught by the (5iiurch, and he may with- 
draw the assent he has given to her teaching autnority. 
In other words, he has not Divine faith at a^. For 
Divine faith is supernatural both in the principle 
which elicits the acts and in the objects or truths upon 
which it falls. The principle which elicits assent to a 
truth which is beyond the grasp of the human mind 
must be that same mind illumined by a light superior 
to the light of reason, viz. the light of faith ; and since, 
even with this light of faith, the intellect remains 
human, and the truth to be believed remains still ob- 
scure, the final assent of the intellect must come from 
the will assisted by Divine grace, as seen above. But 
both this Divine light and this Divine grace are pure 

f ifts of God, and are consequently only bestowed at 
lis good pleasure. It is here that the heroism of faith 
comes in ; our reason will lead us to the door of faith, 
but there it leaves us; and God asks of us that earnest 
wish to believe for the sake of the reward — “I am thy 
reward exceeding great" — which will allow us to re- 

{ >ress the misgivings of the intellect and say, “I be- 
ieve, Lord, help Thou my unbelief". As St. Augus- 
tine expresses it, “Ubi defecit ratio, ibi est fidei spdi- 
ficatio " (Sermo ccxlvii, P. L., V, 1157 — “ Where reason 
fails there faith builds up"). 

(c) When this act of submission has been made, the 
light of faith floods the soul and is even reflected back 
upon those very motives which had to be so labori- 
ously studied in our search after the truth ; and even 
those preliminary truths which precede all investiga- 
tion, e. g. the very existence of God, become now the 
object of our faith. 

IX. Faith in Relation to Works.— (a) Faith and 
no works may be described as the Lutheran view. 
“Esto peccator, pecca fortiter sed fortius fide" was 
the heresiarch's axiom, and the Diet of Worms, in 
1527, condemned the doctrine that good works are 
necess^ for salvation. 

(b) Works and no faith may be described as the 
modem view, for the modern world strives to make 
the worship of humanity take the place of the worship 
of the Deity (“Do we believe?’^ as issued by the 
Rationalist Press, 1904, ch.x: “Creed and Conduct" 
and ch. xv: “Rationalism and Morality". Cf. also 
“Christianity and Rationalism on Trial", published 
by the same press, 1904). 

(c) Faith shown by works has ever been the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church and is explicitly taught 
by St. James, ii, 17; “Faith, if it have not works, is 
dead." The Council of Trent (Bess. VI, canons xix, xx. 


xxiv, and xxvi) condemned the various aspects of the 
Lutheran doctrine, and from what has been said above 
on the necessity of charity for “living" faith, it will be 
evident that faith does not exclude^ but demands, 
good works, for charity or love of God is not real unless 
it induces us to keep the Commandments ; “ He that 
keepeth his word, in him in very deed the charity of 
God is perfected" (I John, ii, 5). St. Augustine 
sums up the whole Question by saying “ Laudo fruc- 
tum boni operis, sea in fide agnosco radicem" — i. e. 
“ I praise the fruit of good works, but their root I dis- 
cern in faith" (Enarr. in Ps. xxxi, P. L., IV, 259). 

X. Loss OF Faith. — From what has been said touch- 
ing the absolutely supernatural character of the gift 
of faith, it is ea^ to uiide^and what is meant by the 
loss of faith. God's gift is simply withdrawn. And 
this withdrawal must needs be punitive, “Non enim 
deseret opus suum, si ab opere suo non deseratur" 
(St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. cxlv — “He will not 
desert His own work, if He be not deserted by His 
own work"). And when the light of faith is with- 
drawn, there inevitably follows a darkening of the 
mind regarding even the very motives of credibility 
which before seemed so convincing. This may per- 
haps explain why those who have had the misfortune 
to apostatize from the faith are often the most viru- 
lent in their attacks upon the grounds of faith ; “ Vae 
homini illi", says St. Augustine, “nisi et ipsius fidem 
Dominus protegat * i. e. “ Woe be to a man unless the 
Lord safeguard his laith" (Enarr. in Ps. exx, 2, P. L., 
IV, 1614). 

XI. Faith is Reasonable. — (a) If we are to believe 
present-day Rationalists and Agnostics^ faith, as we 
define it, is unreasonable. An Amostic declines to 
accept it because he considers that the thinm proposed 
for his acceptance are preposterous, and because he 
regards the motives assigned for our belief as wholly 
inadequate. “Present me with a reasonable faith 
based on reliable evidence, and I will joyfully embrace 
it. Until that time I have np choice but to remain 
an Agnostic" (“Medicus"in the “Do we Believe?" 
Controversy, p. 214). Similarly, Francis Newman 
says: “Paul was satisfied with a kind of evidence for 
the resurrection of Jesus which fell exceedingly short 
of the demands of modem logic; it is absurd in us 
to believe, barely because they believed'* (“Phases 
of Faith’*, p. 18G). Yet the supernatural truths of 
faith, however they may transcend our reason, cannot 
be opposed to it, for truth cannot be opposed to truth, 
and the same Deity Who bestowed on us the light of 
reason by which we assent to first principles is Himself 
the cause of those principles, which are but a reflection 
of His own Divine truth. When He chooses to mani- 
fest to us further truths concerning Himself, the fact 
that the^ latter are beyond the grasp of the natural 
light which He has bestowed upon us will not prove 
them to be contraiy to our reason. Even so pro- 
nounced a rationalist as Sir Oliver Lodge says: “I 
maintain that it is hopelessly unscientific to imagine it 
possible that man is the hipest intelligent existence** 
(Hibbert Journal, July, 1906, p. 727). 

Agnostics, again, take refuge in the unknowableness 
of truths beyond reason, but their argument is falla- 
cious, for surely knowledge has its efegrees. I may 
not fully comprehend a truth in all its tarings, but I 
can know a great deal about it; I may not have 
demonstrative knowledge of it, but that is no reason 
why 1 should reject that knowledge which comes from 
faith. To listen to many Agnostics one would imag- 
ine tliat appeal to authority as a criterion was im- 
scientific, though perhaps nowhere is authority ap- 
pealed to so unscientifically as by modem scientists 
and modern critics. But, as St. Augustine says, “If 
God 8 providence govern human affairs we must not 
despair or doubt but that He hath ordained some cer- 
tain authority, upon which staying ourselves as upon 
a certain ground or step, we may m lifted up to God** 
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(De utilitate credendi); and it is in the same spirit 
that he says: ''Ego vero Evangelio non crederem, 
nisi me Catholicae EcclesiiB cominoveret auctoritas'’ 
(Contra Ep. Fund., V, 6-— "I would not believe the 
Cospel if the authority of the Catholic Church did not 
oblige me to believe'O- 

(b) Naturalism, which is only another name for 
Materialism, rejects faith because there is no place for^ 
it in the naturalistic sclieme; yet the condemnation of 
this false philosophy by St. Paul and by the author of 
the Book of Wisdom is emphatic (cf. Rom., i, 18-2.*^; 
Wis., xiii, 1-19). Materialists fail to see in nature 
what the greatest minds have always discovered in it, 
viz., “ ratio cujusdam artis, scilicet divina', indita re- 
bus, qua ips® res moventur ad finem determinatum” 
— "the manifestation of a Divine plan whereby all 
things are directed towards their appointed end (St. 
Thomas, Lect. xiv, in II Phys.). Similarly, the va- 
garies of Humanism blind men to the fact of man's 
essentially finite character and hence preclude all klea 
of faith in the infinite and the supernatural (cf. "Nat- 
uralism and Humanism" in "Hibbcrt Journal", Oct., 
1907). 

XII. Faith m Necessary. — " He that believeth and 
is baptized”, said Christ, "shall be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark, xvi, IG); 
and St. Paul sums up this solemn declaration by 
saving: '' Without faith it is impossible to please God” 
(rieb., xi, 6). |The absolute necessity of faith is evi- 
dent from the following considerations: God is our 
beginning and our end and has supreme dominion over 
us; w® owe Him, consequently, due service which we 
express by the term religion. Now true religion is the 
true worship of the true God. But it is not mr man to 
fashion a worship according to his own ideals; none 
but God can declare to us m what true worship con- 
sists, and this declaration constitutes the body of re- 
vealed truths, whether natural or supernatural. To 
these, if we would attain the end for which we came 
into the world, we are bound to give the assent of faith. 
It is clear, moreover, that no one can profess indiffer- 
ence in a matter of such vital importance. , During 
the Reformation period no such indifference Was pro- 
fessed by those wno quitted the fold ; for them it was 
not a question of faith or unfaith, so much as of the 
medium by which the true faith was to be known and 
put into practice. The attitude of many outside the 
Church is now one of absolute indifference; faith is 
regarded as an emotion, as a peculiarly subjective dis- 
position which is regulated by no known psychological 
laws. Thus Taine speaks of faith as " une source vive 
qui s'est form^e au plus profond de PAme, sous la 
pouss^ et la chaleur des mstincts immanents” — "a 
living fountain which has come into existence in the 
lowest depths of the soul under the impulse and the 
warmth of the immanent instincts”. Indifferentism 
in all its phases was condemned by Pius IX in the Syl- 
labus " Quanta cura ” : in Prop. XV, “ Any man is fr^ 
to embrace and profess whatever form of religion his 
reason approves of”; XVI, " Men can find the way of 
salvation and can attain to eternal salvation in any 
form of religious worship”; XVII, "We can at least 
have gpod hopes of the eternal salvation of all those 
who have never been in the true (liurch of Christ”; 
XVIII, " Protestantism is only another form of the 
same true Christian religion, and men can be as pleas- 
ing to God in it as in the (^atholic Church.” 

XIII. The Objective Unity and Immutability 
of" Faith.— Christ's prayer for the unity of His 
Church, the highest form of unity conceivable, 'that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in 
Thee” (John, xvii, 21), has been brought into effect by 
the unifying force of a bond of a faith such as that we 
have analysed. All Christians have been taught to be 

careful to keep the unity of the spirit m the bond of 
peace, one body and one spirit, as you are called m one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one bap- 


tism, one God and Father of all” (Eph., iv, 3-6). 
The objective unity of the Cijtholic (Jhurch becomes 
readily intelligible when we reflect upon the nature of 
the bond of union which faith offers us. For our 
faith comes to us from the one unchanging Church, 
"the pillar and ground of truth”, and our assent to it 
comes as a light in our minds and a motive power in 
our wills from the one unchanging God Who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. Hence, for all who 
possess it, this faith constitutes an absolute and un- 
changing bond of union. The teachings of this faith 
develop, of course, with the needs of the ages, but the 
faith itself remains unchanged. Modern views are en- 
tirely destructive of such imity of belief because their 
root principle is the supremacy of the individual judg- 
ment. Certain writers do indeed endeavour to over- 
come the resulting conflict of views by upholding the 
supremacy of universal human reason as a criterion of 
truth ; thus Mr. Campbell writes : One cannot really 
begin to appreciate tne value of united Christian testi- 
mony until one is able to stand apart from it, so to 
speak, and ask whether it rings true to the reason and 
moral sense” ("The New Theology”, p. 178; cf. Car- 
dinal Newman, "Palmer on Faith and Unity” in 
"Essays Critical and Historical”, vol. I, also, Thomas 
Harper, S.J., "Peace Through the Truth”, London, 
186G, 1st Series.) 

I. Patristic. — The Fathers in general have never attempted 
any anal^ysis of faith, and most patristic treatises Defide consist 
of expositions of the true doctrine to be held. But the reader 
will have already noticed the precise teaching of St. Augustine 
on the nature of faith. BesidoH the Kerns of thouRht which are 
scattered throughout his works, we m^ refer to his two trea- 
tises De Utilitate Credendi and De Fide Rerum quee non videntur, 
in P. L., VI, VII. 

II. Scholastics. — The minute analysis of faith was worked 

out by the theologians of the thirteenth century and onwards; 
they followed mainly the lines laid down by St .\uKustine. 
St. Thomas, Summa, II-II, QQ. i-vui; Oumat. Disp., Q. xiv; 
Holcot, De aetthus fidei et intcllertus et de hhertate Voluntatxa 
(Paris, 1.512); Suarez, Defide, spe, et charUate, m Opera, ed. 
VivBB (Paris, 1878), XII; Be Lugo, De inrtute fidei dinnw 
(Venice, 1718); Joannes a S. Thoma, Comment, on the Summa, 
especially on the De Fide, in Opera, ed. Vivbs (Pans. 1886), 
VII; Cajetan, De Fide et Operihus especially his Com^ 

mentarjj on the Summa, II-II, QQ. i-vii. 

Ill Modern Writers. — The decrees of the Vatican Council, 
a handy edition by McNabd (London, 1907); cf. also Coll. 
Lacenitis, VIII; Pius X, Syllabus, Lamentahili Sane (1907); 
Id., Encyclical, Paacendi Gregis (1907); Ziouara, Projmdeulvca 
ad Sarram Theolvmam (5th liome, 1906), I, xvi, xvii; New- 
man, Grammar of Assent, Essay on Developmeni, and es^oially 
The Ventures of Faith in Vol. IV of his Sermons, and Peace in 
Believing and Faith without Demonstration, VI; Weirs, Apologia 
du Christianisme, Fr. tr., V, conf iv, La Foi, and VI, conf. xxi. 
La Vie de la Foi; Bainvbl, La Foi et Vacte de Foi (Paris, 1898); 
TTui^athornb, The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues, ch. xiv. 
The Humility of Faith; Hbdlby, The Light of Life (1889), ii; 
Bowden, The Assent of Faith, taken mainly from Kleutoen, 
Theologie dcr Vorzeit, IV, and serving as an introductory chapter 
to the tr. of Hettinger, Revealed Religion (1895); McNabb, 
Oxford Conferences on Faith (I^ondon, 1^5); Implicit Faith, in 
The Month for April, 1869; Reality of the Sin of Unbelief .ibid., 
October, 1881; The Conceivable Dangers of Unbelief in Dublin 
Review, Jan., 1902; Harent in Vacant and Manoenot, Dio 
tionnaire de th6ologie cafhohque, s. v. Croyance. 

IV. Against Rationalist, Positivist, and Humanist Views — 
Newman, The Introduction of Rationalistic Principles into Re^ 
vealed Religion, in Tracts far the Times (1835), republished in 
Essays Historical and Critical as Essay ii; St. Paul on Rational- 
ism in The Month for Oct., 1877; Ward, The Clothes of Religion, 
a Reply to Popular Positivism (1880) ; The Agnosticism of Faith 
in Dublin Reinew, July, 1903. 

V. The motives of faith and its relation to reason and science. 
— Manning, The Grounds of Faith (1852, and often since); Faith 
and Reason in Dublin Review, July, 1889; Aveunq, Faith and 
Science \n Westminster Lectures (London, 1906); Gardeil, La 
crMilnhtf^ el TapologHipue (Paris, 1908); Idem in Vacant and 
Manoenot, Dictionnaire de theologie cathohque, s. v. CrMi- 
bilitf. 

VI. Non-Catholic writers. — Lux Mundi, i. Faith (10th ed., 
1890); Balfour, Foundations of Belief (2nd er(, 189.5); Cole- 
ridge, Essay on Faith (1838), in Aids to Reflection; Mallock, 
Religion as a Crerlible Doctrine (J903) , xii 

VII. Rationalistic Works. — ^The Do We Believe correspond- 
ence, held in the Daily Telegraph, has l^ecn publishetl in the form 
of selections (1905) under the title, A Record of a Great Corres- 
pondence in the Daily Telegraph, with Introduction by Courtney. 
Similar selections by the Rationalist Press (1904);_ Santayana, 
The Life of Reason (3vola., London, 1905-06); Fajdh and Belief 
in Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1907. Cf. also Lodge, ibid., for Jan., 
1908, and July, 1906. 

Hugh Pope. 
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Faith, Protestant Confessions op. — That the 
Catholic Church, which claims the prerogative of 
teaching revealed truth with infallible certitude, 
should have drawn up articles of faith and demanded 
for them the internal assent and outward confession of 
her children, was logical and consistent; but it is diffi- 
cult to undferstand with what logic or consistency 
Protestantism, which proclaimed the Bible, as inter- 
preted by the private judgment of the individual, to be 
the sole and sufficient rule of faith, could follow her 
example. It is said that Protestants look upon their 
doctrinal standards as authoritative only in so far 
as they agree with the “word of God”; but each 
sect so imbues its members from early childhood with 
its peculiar tenets, that long before they are able to 
read the Bible intelligently, their religious views are 
fixed. Stray individuals may change their religion 
and may be able to gather a sufficient number of fol- 
lowers to form a separate communion ; but the bulk of 
the population remain true to the faith of their par- 
ents, or of their native land. In the palmy days of 
Protestantism, it was not the reading of the Bible that 
held the denominations together, but their respective 
Confessions of Faith, inculcated by the preachers and 
enforced under severe penalties by the civil power. 
As a practical result, the “word of God” was inter- 
preted in accordance with formulae devised by men; 
the Anglican read into his Bible the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles, the Lutheran the Augsburg Confession, the “ Re- 
formed Churches” the Heidelberg Catechism. Each 
new sect being obliged to prove its raison d'Hre by show- 
ing just how far it differed from others, a very large num- 
ber of Confessions appeared, vapring in size from a few 
articles to long theological treatises. As a rule, the later 
Confessions are mereljr modified copies of the older ones, 
altered to suit local circumstances or personal views. 

Types. — Since the Protestant revolt originated al- 
most independently, and simultaneously, in Germany 
and in Switzerland, there has been, from the begin- 
ning, a sharp distinction between the Lutheran and 
the “ Reformed ” tenets of Zwingli, afterwards merged 
into Calvinism. The cleavage between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism goes deeper than the divergence of 
views concerning the Real Presence in the Eucharist. 
Luther drifted into heresy gradually. In spite of his 
hatred of the pope, he preserved a Imgering reverence 
for the Church m which he had been a monk and a 
priest for so many years. He retained as much of the 
ancient beliefs and liturgy as could be made to fit into 
his peculiar views on sm and justification. So ad- 
roitly and tentatively were the changes made in Catho- 
lic phraseology and worship, that but few of the Luth- 
eran common people felt tney had drifted away from 
the Church of their fathers. Luther himself, in a 
famous passage, boasted that the eye of the ordinary 
layman could detect little or no difference between the 
Luther^ service and the Catholic Mass. As to the 
theological opinions, the layman was eq^ually deceived ; 
for it was not new for him to be tau^t that we are 
saved by the free grace of God through the merits of 
Christ's Blood. That the temporal ruler was zealous 
in the extirpation of “abuses” rather edified than 
shocked the common man, for a certain jus rejcyr- 
mandi had always been claimed, and had frequently 
been exercised, by Catholic German princes. Quite 
different was the cai^ with Zwinglianism and Calvin- 
ism. Layii^ no claim to identity or continuity with 
the ancient Church, the “Reformed Churches” began, 
generally amidst iconoclastic riots, by rooting out the 
entire fabric of Catholicism. After the futile attempt 
of Philip of Hesse, at the Marburg Conference (1-^ 
Oct., 1529), to reconcile the German and Swiss Re- 
formers, these went their several ways, hating and re- 
viliM each other little less than they hated and re- 
vileathe Church of Rome. It is scarcely needless to 
add that since the collapse of dogmatic Protestantism 
its conflicting creeds possess little more than an his^ 


torical interest. Even where subscription to a Con- 
fession is still exacted as a condition for holding office, 
the ceremony is regarded as a mere formality. 

The Lutheran Confessions. — (1) The oldest and 
most authoritative of the Lutheran creeds was the 
Augsburg Confession. It was drafted chiefly by Me- 
lanchthon, on the basis of Luther's Marburg, Schwa- 
bach, and Torgau articles, and bore the signature of 
seven German princes. Elector John of Saxony, his 
son John Frederick, Ernest and Francis, Dukes of 
Lflneburg, Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, Wolfang, 
Prince of Anhalt, and of the representatives of the two 
imperial cities, Nureinberg and Reutlingen. On 25 
June, 1530, copies of it, in Latin and German, were 
presented to Charles V, at the diet of Augsburg, and 
the German version was read aloud before the secular 
and ecclesiastical Estates of the Empire. Charles re- 
tained the Latin copy \vhich he brought with him to 
Spain, giving the other into the custody of the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz. Both seem now to be irretrievably 
lost. The document ought to have retained its origi- 
nal title of Apologia, for it is an artful atteinpt to 
persuade the Emperor and the Estates that in the 
Lutheran doctrine, “ there is nothing discrepant with 
the Scriptures, or with the Catholic CTiurch, or with 
the Roman Church, so far as that Church is known 
from its writers”. 

The Lutherans teach (Art. I) the Nicene belief in 
God and the Trinity; (Art. II) Original Sin; (Art. Ill) 
the Incarnation ; Death and Resurrection of the Son of 
God; (Art. IV) Justification by Faith. By leaving 
out the obnoxious word sola (alone), the article might 
be glossed in a Catholic ^nse. They believe further- 
more (Art. V) in a Divinely appointed ecclesiastical 
ministry, no mention being ma^e of Luther's univer- 
sal priesthood of believers. They teach (Art. VI) that 
“faith should bring forth good works, and that men 
ought to do the good works commanded by God, be- 
cau^ it is God's will, and not on any confidence of 
meriting justification before God by their works”, as 
if any one had taught differently. In Articles Vll 
and VIII, “On the Church”, instead of asserting the 
heresy of an invisible ('hurch, they define it to be 
“the congregation of saints [the German version has 
it the assembly of all the faithfully in which the 
Gospel is rightly taught and the Sacraments rightly 
adrainistered ”. They condemn the Donatists and 
others who held that the ministry of evil men is use- 
less and inefficacious. In Article IX, “ On Baptism ’ ', 
they teach that it is necessary to salvation, and that 
infants are to be baptized. The famous Article X 
reads as follows: “Of the Lord's Supper they teach 
that the Body and Blood of Christ are truly present 
and are distributed to those who eat of the Lora's Sup- 

E ‘r, and they reject the contra^ teaching.” Here 
other's theory of companation is sedulouwy slurred 
over. Art. XI teaches that private absolution must 
be retained, though in confession it is not necessary to 
enumerate all sins committed. 

Art. XII, “On Penance”, teaches that those who 
fall, after Baptism, may obtain the remission of sins, 
whenever they repent, and that it is the duty of the 
Church to absolve the repentant. Penance, they 
teach, consists of two parts, confession and faith. In 
the hazy Article XIII, “On the use of the Sacra- 
ments”, they “condemn those who teach that the 
Sacraments justify ez opere oj^atOy without teaching 
that faith in the remission of sins is requisite in the use 
of the Sacraments”, which statement shows how 
scant was Melanchthon's acquaintance with Catholic 
doctrine. Art. XIV, “On Ecclesiastical Orders”, 
limits itself to the harmless assertion that “no one 
should publicly teach in the Church, or adminster the 
Sacraments^ unless he be rightly called.” Art. XV, 
“On Ecclesiastical Rites”, retains such rites “as may 
^ observed without sin”, instancing “fixed holy- 
days, feasts and such like”, but “consciences are not 
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to be burdened by such things, as if necessary to sal- 
vation.” Art.XVl inculcates the duty of obedience 
to civil rulers. Art. XVll deals with the Last Judg- 
ment. Art. XVIII, ^‘On Free Will”, is a bold de- 
parture, on the part of Melanchthon, from Luther's 
fundamental heresy of the enslaved will of fallen man. 
"They teach that man's will hath some liberty to 
work a civil righteousness, and to choose such things 
as reason can reach unto; but that it hath no power 
to work the righteousness of God or a spiritual right- 
eousness, without the Spirit of God.” This sounds 
Catholic enough. Art. XX repels the accusation that 
the Lutherans "forbid good works”, and falsely ac- 
cuses the Catholics of relying on good works for justifi- 
cation. Art. XXI teaches that we should honour the 
memory of the Saints, but not invoke their aid. 

They conclude the doctrinal part of the Confession 
with the words: "This is about the sum of our doc- 
trine,” with the protest of agreement with the Roman 
Church given above. "We have no dogmas'*, Mel- 
anchthon wrote to the papal legate, 6 July, "which 
differ from the Roman Church. Moreover, we are 
ready to submit to the Roman Church, if Rome, with 
the leniency she has at all times shown to all nations, 
will consent to overlook and keep silence on some 
slight matters which we cannot alter, even if we 
wished to do so. We reverence the authority of the 
Pope of Rome”, etc. Meanwhile Luther was de- 
nouncing "the Pope and his crew'* as "veritable 
devils”, and Melanchthon styled the pope "an Anti- 
Christ, under whose rule they would be like the Jews 
under l^haraoh in Egypt” (Janssen, History of the 
German People, tr. St. Louis, 1903, V, 254). The 
"slight matters'*, which Rome was asked to connive 
at, are enumerated in seven articles in Part II of the 
Confession, with such prolixity that we can scarcely 
blame the emperor if during the reading on a hot day 
he fell into a slumber. They are grouped under the 
headings of (1) Communion under both kinds; (2) 
The Marriage of Priests; (3) The Mass; (4) Compul- 
sory Confession; (5) Distinction of Meats, and Tradi- 
tions; (6) Monastic Vows; and (7) The Authority of 
Bishops. To any one who had followed the course of 
the Lutheran revolution, it must have been amusing 
to read the following statement: "Our churches are 
wrongfully accused to have abolished the Mass. For 
the Mass is retained still among us, and celebrated 
with ^at reverence, yea, and almost all the ceremo- 
nies that are in use'* — evidently the omission of the 
Canon was a slight matter — "saving that with the 
things sung in Latin we mingle certain things sung in 
German.” 

We have given this synopsis of a document often 
spoken of, but seldom read, to show the spirit in 
which it was drawn up. It has been aptly termed a 
political campaign document, calculated to impress 
the Estates that the Lutherans, themselves supremely 
intolerant towards Catholics, should be permitted to 
proce^ in peace in the uprooting of the ancient 
Faith. The Confession was accompanied with a Pref- 
ace, written by Chancellor BrUck of Saxony, in which 
the engagement was made that should the contro- 
versy not be settled at the Diet, the signers were 
"ready to compare views and defend their cause in a 
general, free, and Christian Council”. What this en- 
gagement amounted to was made manifest later on 
when the council convened at Trent. The studied 
moderation, not to say disingenuousness, of the Augs- 
burg Confession is said to have deceived some mem- 
bers of the Diet as to the importance of the issue at 
stake between Catholics and Lutherans; but it could 
not deceive such veteran controversialists as Eck, 
Wimpina, CochlsBUS, and the other theologians to 
whom Charles referred the document for discupion. 

In a remarkably calm and able "Answer' , after- 
wards called "Confutation”, they analyze the Confes- 
sion, giving praise and censure where either is due. 


Melanchthon retorted with an "Apologia” which 
Lutherans generally regard as their second syml^lic 
book; Charles refused to accept it, because of the vio- 
lent language used against the Catholic Church. Since 
Melanchthon looked on the " Confessio Augustana '* as 
his private property, he continued ever after to com- 
ment on it, and revise the text to suit his wavering 
views. Most notorious, and the source of endless con- 
troversies amongst Lutherans, was the altered edition 
of 1540, issued at a time when Melanchthon was under 
the spell of Calvin. Art. X lost its Catholic tone and 
was made to read that " with the bread and wine the 
Body and Blood of Christ are truly exhibited to those 
who cat in the Lord*s Supper”, a statement to which a 
Calvinist might subscribe. We must not, however, 
throw too much blame on Melanchthon and other 
preachers ; the political magnates have to be considered. 

The Smalcald Articles. — Any hopes of a recon- 
ciliation which were founded on the studied modera- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession were rudely dispelled 
seven years later when the Protestant Estates, assem- 
bled at Smalcald, spumed the pope*s offer of that 
General Council for which, with more than dubious 
sincerity, they had clamored so long, and commis- 
sioned Luther to expound the articles in which they 
differed from the Roman Church. Following the 
general lines of the Augsburg Confession, Luther, by 
injecting his strongest anti-papal virus into the docu- 
ment, changed it from an olive-branch into an open 
declaration of war with the Catholic Church. The 
pope and the devil are identical; the Mass is the 
dragon's tail, producing all sorts of abominations and 
idolatries; purgatory is a Satanic delusion, etc., etc. 
When askeci to affix liis signature to this insane effu- 
sion, Melanchthon did so, with the proviso that "if 
the pope would admit the gospel, we might permit 
him, for the sake of peace and the common concord of 
Christendom, to exercise by human right, his present 

i ’urisdiction over the bishops, who are now or may 
tereafter 1^ under his authority.” The princes, re- 
senting this covert attack upon their spiritual sover- 
eignty, compelled the weak man to write a pamphlet 
denouncing the pope as anti-C'hrist. 

The Formula of Concord . — Scarcely were Luther's 
remains placed in the tomb than, as he had foreseen, 
fierce contentions broke out among the preachers, 
which shook the Lutheran Churches to their founda- 
tions. The earliest of these theological battles raged 
about the person of Melanchthon, who in his later 
years departed more and more openly from the two 
most important tenets of his master; on the subject 
of free will in fallen man, he approached closely to 
the C'atholic position; regarding the Eucharist he 
became ever more Calvinistic. He also incurred the 
reproaches of the orthodox by accepting, with modi- 
fications, the "Interim Religion” of Charles V. In 
course of time, new topics of controversy rose to di- 
vide the theologians, until, in 1570, Jacobus Andress 
could write "that there were scarcely a couple of 
preachers among them who did not disagree about 
some article or other of the Augsburg Confession” 
(Janssen, op. cit., VIII, 403). Tired of their endless 
wranglings, whieh were as destructive of moral and 
social as of religious order, the Elector Augustus of 
Saxony proposed to cut the knot “ by princely edict”. 
He suegest^ to the Lutheran princes to convene an 
assembly to which each would bring his own code of 
doctrine. From all these different formula) they 
wrould then, with the help of a few amicable theolo- 
gians, construct a general code which should be 
printed, and should be considered binding on the 
whole body of preachers. This convention was held 
at Torgau, in June, 1576. In addition to twelve 
Saxon divines, whom the Elector had cowed into 
submission, there were present, Andrea), Chemnitz, 
Chytrffius, Musculus and Koemer. 

A new " Formula of Concord ”, known as the " Tor- 
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ttau Book*', was drawn up entirely in the spirit of 
Luther, eliminating Calvinism and Philipiam. This 
book not being favourably received by several princes, 
Augustus summoned a fresh convention in the monas- 
tery of Bergen, near Magdeburg, where several altera- 
tions were proposed. As finally revised, the “For- 
mula of Concord** was sent to the princes to be pro- 
mulgated and enforced. Augustus of Saxony, John 
George of Brandenburg, and other princes, gathered 
their preachers together and compelled them publicly 
to subscribe their signatures, “not only with their 
hands, but with their hearts* . Many of the princes 
repudiated the book; the King of Denmark threw his 
copy into the fire. The only Lutherans at tl^c present 
day who attach any importance to it are in Missouri. 
The “ Formula** is divided into two parts (1) the Epit- 
ome, and (2) the Solida Declaratio. The Epitome 
sums up Luther’s “pure doctrine** in succinct form; 
the second part goes over the same grciund more at 
large. Although the “Formula** begins with the 
stereotype Protestant declaration that the Bible is 
“ the only rule and norm *’ of faith, yet, as Dr. Schaff 
remarks, it quotes Dr. Luther “ as freely, and with at 
least as much deference to his authority, as Roman 
Catholics quote the Fathers’*. 

Confessions of the “Reformed** Churches. — 
The so-called Reformed creeds, of which thirty or 
more are extant, are based on the radical tenets of 
Zwingli and Calvin. We can only notice the most im- 
portant of them . The Confessio Tetrapolitarm . — As the 
Strasburg preachers, Bucer and Capito, inclined to the 
Zwinglian view of the Eucharist, they were shunned 
by the Lutherans at the Diet of Augsburg (1530), 
and were not allowed to sign the Augustana. They 
therefore drew up a separate Confession, following the 
general lines of the Lutheran document, a copy of 
which had been given to them by Philip of Hesse. 
Bucer touches upon several topics that Melanchthon 
had cautiously avoided, among them “the invisible 
church**, the rejection of tra(lition and of images. 
The Mass is denounced as “an intolerable abomma- 


should be devised of healing the dissensions among the 
Protestants, now that the convening of a General 
(Council was in prospect. It was resolved to draft a 
new Confession which should be presented to the coun- 
cil as the national creed of the Protestant Cantons. 
An assembly met at Basle, 30 Jan., 1536, composed of 
the most prominent Swiss preachers and delegates 
from Zurich, Bern, Basle, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Mill- 
hausen, and Biel. A committee consisting of Henry 
Bullinger, Oswald Myconius and Simon Grynseus, was 
commissioned to draw up the document. It was writ- 
ten in Latin, and a free German translation made by 
Leo Juda was adopted by the meeting. Its tone is 
decidedly Zwinglian, but on the disputed points of the 
sacraments and the Lord*s Supper there is an evident 
effort to approach as near as possible to the Lutheran 
phraseology'. 

A copy of the Confession was brought to Luther by 
Bucer; and it was a great surprise to the Swiss that the 
Wittenberg reformer declared himself satisfied with 
it. Luther *s change of attitude was due partly to the 
political needs and wishes of the Smalcald princes, and 
partly to the altered phraseology of the Confession on 
the subject of the sacraments, (due to the growing in- 
fluence of Calvin. Whereas the Zwinglian flatly de- 
nied the corporal presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
Calvin preached His “spiritual presence,** which really 
amounts to the same thing. The “ Helvetica Prior ^* 
remained for some years the national cr^d of the 
Swiss Protestants; but it was superseded in 1566 by 
the “ Helvetica Posterior* *. This latter document was 
originally the private confession of Henry Bullinger of 
Zurich; but it was formally acc^ted as a symbolic 
book by nearly all the Reformed Churches of Europe. 
It follows the main lines of the earlier confessions, 
but is much lengthier, and more in the nature of a 
theological treatise. It is the storehouse from which 
later framers of Reformed Confessions have copiously 
drawn. These documents of Calvin have been looked 
upon as of dogmatic authority, viz, “ The Catechism of 
Geneva** (1541), the “Consensus of Zurich** (1549), 


tion**. Art. 18, “ On the Eucharist **, is given so enig- 
matically, that it is impossible to discover the real 
meaning. After great trouble the Strasburgers were 
able to secure the adhesion of three Southern German 
towns, Constance, Memmingen, and Lindau. From 
these four cities tlie Confession obtained the name of 
Tetrapolitan. It was delivered to the Emperor, 9 
July. Charles refused to permit it to be read at the 
Diet, and commissioned the Catholic theologians to 
confute it. It was printed in the autumn of 1531 at 
Strasburg, together with a “ V indication * *. It did not 
long remain in authority, for the towns subscribed to 
the Augsburg Confession in order to join the Smalcald 
League. Zwingli himself sent to the Diet, July 1530, 
a Confession of Faith in which he openly denied the 
Real Presence, and denounced purgatory as “an in- 

i 'urious fiction which sets Christ's merits at naught.** 
le also, shortly before his death, sent a Confession to 
Francis I. 

The First Confession of Baslej also called of Miil- 
hausen because adopted by that city, was drafted in 
1531 by (Ecolampadius and after his death elaborated 
by his successor, Oswald Myconius. It was promul- 
gated by the city authorities of Basle, 21 Jan., 1534. 
It is a brief document, moderate in tone and calcu- 
lated to conciliate the Lutherans. The text, as we now 
possess it, was revised in a Calvinistic sense in 1561. 
Of more importance is the Second Confession of Basle, 
known also as the “ Helvetica Prior**. In the “ Wit^ 
tenberg Concord** Luther had forced his peculiar 
views, regarding the Eucharist, on Bucer and several 
other mediating preachers. The formula was reluct- 
antly accepted by the Southern German towns, whose 
only protection was to be admitted into the Smalcald 
League; but it was rejected by the independent Swiss. 
At the same time, it was recognized that some means 


which in twenty-six articles expounds Calvin’s views 
on the sacraments, and the “ Consensus of the pastors 
of the Church of Geneva** (1552), w'hich proclamis the 
Calvinistic dogma of absolute predestination. 

The GaLlicana, for the use of the French Protestants, 
was the first of the purely Calvinistic Confessions. 
The original draft was made by Calvin himself. It 
was revised in various synods, from the first of Paris 
(1559), to the seventh National Synod at La Rochelle 
(1571), from which latter town it drew its popular 
name of “ the Rochelle Cbnfession ”. Its Calvinism is 
undiluted, and it offers all the peculiar doctrines of 
that innovator. The Roman ( nurch comes in for a 
fair share of vituperation, for its “corruptions**, 
“ superstitions * *, ana “ idolatries * *. “ Nevertheless ’ *, it 
says, “as some trace of the Church is left in the papacy 
... we confess that those baptized in it do not need 
a second baptism.'* This concession does not imply 
that “idolaters’* are to lie tolerated ; for the Author of 
just government “has put the sword into the hands of 
magistrates, to suppress crimes against the first as 
well as against the second table of the Command- 
ments of God.** This (/onfession remained in author- 
ity among French Protestants, until the Voltairianism 
and Rationalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies deprived it of all value. In the thirtieth Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed (Thurch of France (6 June 
to p July, 1872), the only approach to a Confession of 
Faith that could be made was the adoption by the 
slender majority of sixteen votes of the following 
vague resolution: 

‘The Reforaed Church of France, on resuming her 
synodical action, which for so many years had been 
interrupted, desires, before all things to offer her 
thanks to God, and to testify her love to Jesus Christ, 
her Divine Head, who has sustained and comforted 
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her during her successive trials. She declares, 
through the organ of her representatives, that she re- 
mains faithful to her principles of faith and freedom 
on which she was founded. With her fathers and her 
martyrs in the (bnfession of Rochelle, and with all the 
Churches of the Reformation in their respective creeds, 
she proclaims the sovereign authority of the Holy 
Scriptures in matters of faith, and salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ, the Only-begotten Son of God, who 
died for our sins, and was raised again for our justifi- 
cation. She preserves and maintains, as the basis of 
her teaching, of her worship and her discipline, the 
grand Christian facts represented in her religious 
solemnities, and set forth in licr liturgies, especially in 
the (bnfession of sins, the Apostles* Creed, and in the 
order for the administration of the T^ord’s Supper.** 

The Heidelberg Catechism^ published in 1563 by 
order of the Elector Palatine, Frederick III, was gen- 
erally accepted by Calvinists throughout the world as 
a faithful and authoritative exposition of the faith of 
the Reformed Churches. It was written by two pro- 
fessors at the Heidelberg university, Zachary Bar 
tcommonly known as Ursinus) ancl Caspar Olcwig 
(Olevianus). It was drawn up with the twofold pur- 
pose of furnishing a manual of Christian doctrine and 
serving as a public profession of faith. In 129 ques- 
tions and answers, it treats of man’s sin and misery 
(3-11), the redemption by Christ (12-85), and the 
gratitude of the redeemed (86-129). The second part 
IS the largest, as it gives an explanation of the Apos- 
tles’ (Yeed and the sacraments. The third part deals 
with the Ten Commandments and the Lord's Prayer. 
The general tone of the document is moderate, with 
the exception of the truculent 80th question, for 
which the professors arc not responsible; for it did 
not appear in the first edition, and was later inserted 
by the fanatical Elector. Since it has been in no 
small measure the source of Protestant anti-C’atholic 
intolerance, it is worth wliile to lay it before the 
reader. 

“ What difference is there between the Lord’s Sup- 
per and the Popish Mass? The Lord’s Supper testi- 
fies to us that we have full forgiveness of all our sins by 
the one sacrifice of Jesus ("hrist, which he himself has 
once accomplished on the cross; and that by the Holy 
(jhost we are engrafted into (Jhrist, who with his true 
boily is now in heaven at the right hand of the Father, 
and is to be there worshipped. But the Mass teaches 
that the living and- the dead have not forgiveness of 
sins through the sufferings of Christ, unless Christ is 
still daily offered for them by the priests; and that 
Christ is ])odily under the form of bread and wine, and 
is therefore to be worshipped in them. And thus the 
Mass, at bottom, is nothing else than a denial of the 
one sacrifice and passion of Jesus Christ, and an ac- 
cursed idolatry.” 

Dr. Schaff doubts the “ wisdom of inserting contro- 
versial matter into a catechism*’; but strangely 
enougli pronounces, that “it must l>e allowed to re- 
main as a solemn protest against idolatry” (Creeds 
of Christendom, I, 536). If the central dogma of 
the Catholic worship is really idolatrous, what is the 
hann in proclaiming it as such in a Confession of 
Faith? The Heidelberg Catechism was translated into 
all the languages of Europe, and into several extrp 
European tonnes. It obtained great authority in 
Scotland and England; but during the following cen- 
tury it was supplanted by the Westminster Confession. 
It was introduced into America by the Dutch and 
German Reformed churches, and is said to be now 
more highly prized by the American Reformed 
Churches than by the Germans in the Fatherland. 

The Confessio Belgica is venerated as of symbolic 
authority, together with the Heidelberg ("atechism, by 
the Reformed Churches in Belgium, Holland and 
tiieir offshoots throughout the world. This docu- 
ment, consisting of thirty-seven articles, was written in 


French about 1561, by Guy de Bray, assisted by other 

E reachers. The intentions of the authors, we are told 
y one of themselves, was not to issue a new creed, 
but to prove the truth of their belief from the canoni- 
cal writings. They follow closely the (’onfessio Gal- 
licana, seeking to support their theses by texts of 
Scripture. Translations were made into Dutch and 
Latin, and the document was submitted to Calvin and 
many other Reformed divines. In 1562 a copy was 
transmitted to Pliilip II with a letter protesting the 
innocence of the innovators from crime and rebellion. 
In the opinion of Calvinists, the wrecking of churches 
and maltreatment of priests and nuns were not crimes 
but imperative duties. Art. 36 admonishes magis- 
trates of their obligation “ to remove and prevent all 
idolatry and false worship; that the kingdom of anti- 
Christ (i. e. popery) may be destroyed.” The Con- 
fessio Belgica was revis^ and adopted by the suc- 
cessive synods in the Netherlands, until finally the 
Synod of Dort, in its 149th session (29 April, 1619), 
subscribed to it as the public creed of the Reform^ 
Churches. The Synod of Dort, the most representa- 
tive gathering of the Calvinists, was convened by the 
authority and at the expense of the States-General. 
It opened its sessions at Dort, or Dordrecht, 13 Nov., 
1618, and concluded its labours after 144 sessions, 9 
May, 1619. In addition to the Dutch and Belgians, 
there were delegates from Great Britain, the Palati- 
nate, Hesse, and Switzerland. The delegates chosen by 
the French Huguenots w^ere forbidden by the crown 
to leave France. The occasion of this international 
gathering was the defection from pure Calvinism of 
the Remonstrants (see Arminianism). Since the 
members of the s3mod were orthodox on the subject of 
predestination absolute, the condemnation of the Re- 
monstrants was a foregone conclusion. The canons 
were framed in the most unbending form, and 200 
ministers who refused to subscribe were deposed. 
Although the foreign delegates attached their names 
to the canons of Dort, yet, outside of the Netherlands, 
these were never regarded as authoritative. In Eng- 
land, especially, there was fierce opposition, and from 
rival pulpits the pros and cons of God’s (or Calvin's) 
eternal decree were thundered into the ears of the be- 
wildered people. 

The numerous Minor Reformed Confessions ^ such 
as the Marchica (Brandenburg), the Hungarian, the 
Bohemian, and the Polish, being of a local and for 
the most part of an ephemeral nature, need not 
detain us. For an account of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Anglican Church the reader is referred to 
the article Anglicanism. When the American colo- 
nics achieved their independence, the Anglicans in 
America, until then subject to the Bishop of London, 
formed themselves into “The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America** and, after 
lengthy debates, in a General Convention held at 
Trenton, New Jersey, 8-12 Sept., 1801, adopted the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, omitting in Art. 8 the Athanasian 
Creed and making such other alterations as were de- 
manded by the changed political conditions. They 
retained the offensive coda to Art. 31, in which “the 
sacrifices of Masses ** (i. e. the public worship of the vast 
majority of Christians) are denounced as “blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits *’ ; but in later editions the 
milder statement is substitute, that Traiisubstantia- 
tion “hath given occasion to many superstitions”. 
Episcopalians, also, have not yet eliminate from their 
articles the calumny (Art. 22), that the “Romish” 
doctrine sanctions the “ Adoration, as well of Images 
as of Relics*’. 

The Scottish Confession . — By the year 1560, Protes- 
tantism in Scotland, through the aid of English gold 
and troops, had gained complete ascendency. Losing 
no time, the Protestant “Lords of the Congregation”, 
convened a revolutionary Parliament of the estates of 
the realm, at Edinburgh, 1 Aug., whose first act was to 
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repudiate the Catholic religion, and commission John 
Knox and other preachers to compile a new creed. 
Familiar with the Swiss Confessions, Knox performed 
his task in four days. The document, amended bv 
the leaders, was submitted to Parliament and with 
very little discussion and a mere handful of dissentient 
votes, ratified by the estates, 17 Aug. Though repu- 
diated by Queen Mary, who was at the time in France, 
it was imposed upon the people as the religion of Scot- 
land and the exercise of the ancient worship was for- 
bidden under penalty of confiscation, exile, and death. 

The “Confessio Scotica'*, or “Confession of the 
Faith and Doctrine belevet and professit be the Pro- 
testantis of Scotland^’, begins with a brief preface, in 
which the writers “take God to records in our con- 
sciences, that fra our heartis we abhorre all aectis of 
heresie and all teachers of erroneous doctrine. They 
do not claim to be infallible. Gif onie man shall note 
in tliis our Confessioun onie Artickle or sentence re- 
pugnand to God’s halie word ” they “ do promise unto 
nim satisfactioun fra the mouth of God, that is, fra his 
haly scriptures, or else reformation of that quhilk he 
sal prove to be amisse.” This hypothetical admission 
of fallibility, so remarkable in a Calvinist ic document, 
was pwwtically harmless; for no one ever convinced 
John Knox that he was in error. 

The Confession presents, in twenty-five articles, a 
summary of the Christian Faith as held bv the Scot- 
tish Protestants. The articles follow broadly the lines 
of the Apostles’ Creed. They are written in a vigor- 
ous, original, and, for a document proceeding from the 
pen of Knox, in an extremely moderate style. The 
moderation was obviously due to the necessity of se- 
curing, if possible, for the sake of legality, the signa- 
ture of the Catholic sovereign. ^ Although the ground 
tone of the Confession is Calvinistic, yet the Calvini^ 
tic tenets are not set forward with prominence. It is 
only when treating of the “ Kirk” and the Sacraments 
that the “Papistical Kirk” and the (Mholic doctrine 
of the Holy Mass are denounced and misrepresented: 
“TTie notes, signes, and assured tokens whereby the 
immaculate Spouse of Christ Jesus is knawen fra the 
horrible harlot, the Kirk malignant, we affirme, are 
nouther Antiquitie, Title usurpit, lineal Descence, 
Place appointed^ nor multitude of men approving ane 
error.” In addition to the usual Protestant notes of 
the true Cliurch, viz. “ the trew preaching of the Word 
of God” and “the right adminLstration of the Sacra- 
ments”. the Confession assigns a third element pecu- 
liar to tne Scottish Kirk, i. e. “ Ecclesiastical discipline 
uprightlie ministered, as Goddis Worde prescribes, 
vfnereby vice is repressed, and vertew nurished”. 
The development of Presbyterianism was a lucid com- 
mentary on the new principle herein tentatively pro- 
pounded. In Art. 24, “ Of the Civile Magi.strate”, the 
G)nfession proclaims openly the duty of suppressing 
the Catholic religion. To Kings, Princes, Rulers and 
Magistrates, wee affirme that most chiefiie and most 
principallie the conservation and purgation of the Re- 
ligioun apperteinis; so that not onlie they are ap- 
pointed for Ciyill polioie, bot also for maintenance of 
the trew Religioun, and for suppressing of Idolatrie 
and Superstioun whatsoever.” 

After the forced abdication of Queen Mary in 1567, 
Parliament again proclaimed the (bnfession as the 
creed of “ the only true and holy Kirk of Jesus (^hrist 
within this realm”; and it remained the doctrinal 
standard of the Scots, until superseded by the West- 
minster Confession. In the estimation of the Presby- 
terian preachers, the Confession of Knox was sadly 
defective; it had failed to denounce with sufficient 
vigour the Roman Antichrist. This omission was 
deemed particularly unfortunate about 1580, when the 
young King James VI had fallen under the spell of his 
French kinsman, Esm^ Stuart, upon whom the king 
had bestowed the earldom of Lennox, and who reigned 
supreme in his councils. It was probably at the sug- 


f estion of this able and unscrupulous politician, that 
ames commissioned the preacher John Craig to draw 
up the most violent condemnation of Papistry that 
ever issued from a Calvinistic pen. It is knowm to 
historians as the King's Confession, sometimes as the 
“Scotica Secunda”, later, when the religious conflicts 
in Scotland turned on the question of prelacy in gen- 
eral, as the “National Covenant”. After endorsing 
the Confession of Faith in 1560, it proceeds to “ abhor 
and detest all contrary Religion and Doctrine; but 
chiefly all kind of Papistry in general and particular 
heads”, among others, “the usurped tyranny of the 
^man Antichrist upon the Scriptures of God, upon 
the Kirk, the civil magistrate, and consciences of men; 
all his tyrannous laws made upon indifferent things, 
against our Christian liberty; . . . his five bastard 
sacraments, with all his rites, ceremonies, and false 
doctrine added to the ministration of the true sacra- 
ments without the Word of God; his cruel judgment 
against infants departing without the sacrament ; his 
absolutenecessity of baptism ; his blasphemous opinion 
of transubstantiation; his devilish inass; his blas- 
phemous priesthood; his profane sacrifice for sins of 
the dead and the quick ; . . . his worldly monarchy 
and wicked hierarchy; his three solemn vows; his er- 
roneous and bloody tiecrees made at Trent, with all the 
subscribers and approvers of that cruel and bloody 
band conjured against the Kirk of God.” This “ Con- 
fession” was subscribed by James and his Court at 
Edinburgh, 28 Jan., 1581 ; afterwards by the Presby- 
terian Assembly and by persons of all ranks. It re- 
mained for generations the strong spiritual pabulum 
which fortified the Scottish people against Papistry, 
until men began to think for themselves. 

The Westminster Confession — In the Reformed 
Churches of English speech, all the earlier standards 
were practically supplanted by the “Westminster 
Confession of Faith ” and the “ Longer” and “ Shorter 
Catechisms”. These documents, together with a 
“Directory of AVorship ”, were the fruits of the long 
labours of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, con- 
vened in Westminster Abliey by authority of the Long 
Parliament at the opening of the Civil W'^ar. After 
the abolition of prelacy in September, 1642, the re- 
ligious condition of England W’as completely chaotic. 
In order to stem the evil, Parliament by an ordinance 
dated 12 June, 1642, “thought fit and necessary to call 
an Assembly of learned, godly and judicious divines, 
to consult and advise of such matters and things, 
touching the premises, as shall be proposed unto them 
by both or either of the Houses of Parliament, and to 
give their advice and counsel therein to both or either 
of the said Houses, when, and as often as they shall be 
thereunto re<iiiired.” Lest any of these invited “di- 
vines” should be tempted to dispute the omnipotence 
of Parliament, they are admonished that “this ordi- 
nance, or anything therein contained shall not give 
unto the persons aforesaid, or any of them, nor snail 
they in this Assembly assume to exercise, any juris- 
diction, power, or authority ecclesiastical whatsoever, 
or any other power, than is herein particularly ex- 
pressed ”. The ordinance provides tnat forty mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum; “that William 
Twisse, Doctor in Divinity shall sit in the chair.” 
Should he die, or be “letted, Parliament shall yipoint 
his successor.” Furthermore, “ in case any difference 
of opinion shall happen amongst the said persons so 
assembled, touching any of the matters that shall be 
proposed to them, as aforesaid, that they shall repre- 
^nt the same, together with the reasons thereof, to 
both or either the said Houses respectively, to the end 
such further directions may be given therein as shall 
be requisite in that behalf.” The ordinance mentions 
by name one hundred and twenty-one “divines”; 
but, as if these were not sufficiently muzzled, it adds 
ten lords and twenty commoners as “ lay assessors”. 
On 22 June, King Charles, from OxfonJ, issued a de- 
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cree condemning the proposed assembly, annulling 
beforehand all its proceedings, and prohibiting his 
subjects from taking any part m it. This had the con- 
sequence of keeping nearly all the Episcopalians away, 
thus placing the Puritans in supreme control. The 
assembly was formally opened in King Henry VII's 
chapel in the historic abbey; but since no matter for 
discussion was submitted to the divines by the Parlia- 
ment, and they were inhibited from taking the initia- 
tive, an adjournment was taken until the following 
week, when, as its first task, the assembly was ordered 
to revise the Anglican “Thirty-nine Articles “for 
the purpose of simplifying, clearing, and vindicating 
the doctrines therein contained ”, Ten weeks were 
devoted to this work; the divines had remodelled the 
first fifteen, when they were ordered to lay aside the 
“Articles'* and engage in matters of more pressing 
importance to the Parliament. The war with King 
Charles was proceeding with disastrous results to the 
Parliamentary party. Success seemed possible only 
through the aid of the Scots. 

Now the Scots demanded, as an indispensable condi- 
tion of alliance, “the reformation of religion in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, wor- 
ship, discipline and government, according to the 
Word of God, and the example of the best reformed 
Churches In other words, they insisted upon the 
adoption by the English of Presbyterianism in its in- 
tegrity, a system repugnant to the national instincts 
and traditions of Englishmen. But there was no 
alternative, except the collapse of the rebellion. A 
“Solemn League and (bvenant ”, framed by the Pres- 
byterian preacher, Henderson, was sworn and sub- 
scribed by the Scottish and English Parliaments, by 
the General Assembly of Scotland, and by the West- 
minster divines, and afterwards by the lords and com- 
mons of both nations. To aid the inexperienced Eng- 
lish divines in drawing up Presbyterian formularies, 
six Scottish commissioners, four preacihers and two 
laymen, were sent to Westminster, with authority to 
take part in the discussions, but without votes. On 
12 Oct., 1G4.'1, the Assembly received an order from 
the Lords and Commons to forthwith confer and treat 
among themselves, of such a discipline anci govern- 
ment as may be most agreeable to Clod's Holy Word, 
and most apt to procure and preserve the peace of the 
Church at home, and nearer agreement with the 
(iiurcii of Scotland and other Refonned Churches”. 
Also, “touching and concerning the Directory of 
Worship, or Liturgy, hereafter to be in the Church ”. 
This order was the signal for protracted and at times 
bitter disputes between the Presbyterian majority and 
the Scottish commissioners on the one side, who advo- 
cated the adoption of the full Presbyterian machinery 
of Church government, and on the other the Inde- 
pendents and the Erastians, the former of whom 
argued for the complete independence of each separate 
congregation (see (jongregationalism) while the lat- 
ter opposed any kind of jurisdiction independent of 
the civil power. Although the Independent members 
numbered scarcely a dozen, and the Erastians were 
fewer still, their influence was vastly in excess of their 
numerical strength; for the Independents were in 
close touch with Cromwell's army, and the Erastians 
could count on the sympathies of an Erastian parliar 
ment. Into the details of this debate, we need not 
enter. While it was still raging, an order was sent 
down to the Assembly “ to frame a Confession of Faith 
for the three kingdoms, according to the Solemn 
League and Covenant ”. This task presented no ex- 
traordinary difficulties; all the Puritan factions were, 
as regarded matters of doctrine, more or less strictly 
Calvmistic, and there was not one Arminian in the as- 
sembly. Moreover, the Westminster divines had co- 
pious material to work upon in the numeroi^ Re- 
formed symbols already in existent. The Confession 
occupied their attention from 20 Aug., 1644, until 25 


Sept., 1646, when the first nineteen chapters were sent 
to the Commons, and a few days later a duplicate copy 
was presented to the House of Lords. The Lorefs 
gave their assent to “ The Humble Advice of the As- 
sembly of Divines ”, ^ the title ran ; but the Commons 
refused to take definite action until they had the com- 
plete Confession before them. This took place on 4 
Dec., 1646. A limited number of copies was printed 
for the use of the Parliament and the assembly; but 
the House of Commons, probably to gain time, de- 
manded that each as^rtion should be supported by 
Scriptural texts. This was promptly done by the 
divines (29 April, 1647); whereupon the Commons 
ordered 600 copies, “and no more”, to be printed. 
This edition was received as authoritative by the Scot- 
tish ('hurch and Parliament, and was regarded by 
Presbyterians generally as their authentic (Confession 
of Faith. But in the eyes of the Erastian Parliament 
of England, it was simply “ The Humble Advice of the 
Assembly of Divines ”, convoked by its authority, and 
valueless without its sanction. After intermittent 
discussions, which extended above a year, the Parlia- 
ment, 20 June, 1648, ordered an expurgate edition to 
be printed by its authority, in which every reference 
to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church is carefully 
eliminated. 

As to its contents, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, is the most elaborate, as it is the latest of the 
Reformed creeds. In thirty-two chapters, divided 
into sections, it labours to give a full and logical ex- 
position of C’hristian doctrine as understood by the 
Reformed Churches. Chap, i, “ Of the Holy Scrip- 
ture” gives a list of the inspired books, including the 
deutero-canonieal books of the New Testament and 
rejecting the “Apocrypha” of the Old. “The au- 
thority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the author- 
ity of any man or church, but wholly upon God”, 
“^he Supreme Judge by which all controversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees of coun- 
cils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and 
private Ri)irits, are to be examined, and in Whose sen- 
tence we are to rest, can be no other but the Holy 
Ghost speaking in the Scripture.” Chap, ii repeats 
the ancient doctrine “ Of God and of the Holy Trinity 
Chap, iii, “Of God's Eternal Decree”, teaches that 
“ God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of His own will, freely and unchangeably or- 
dain whatsoever comes to pass ”. The divines strive 
to ward off the obvious objection to this fatalistic 
tenet by denying that it makes “God the author of 
sin ”, or that violence Is offered to the will of the crea- 
ture. Yet, in the same breath, they insist, that “He 
hath not decreed anything l)ecause He foresaw it as 
future ”, and that “by decree of God, for the manifes- 
tation of His glory, some men and an^ls are predes- 
tined unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to 
everlasting death ”. The elect, who fell in Adam, are 
redeemed l)y Christ, effectually called and eventually 
saved; but “neither are aiw other redeemed by 
Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified 
and saved, but the elect only. The rest of mankind 
God was pleased, according to the unsearchable coun- 
sel of His own will, whereby He extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as He pleaseth, for the glory of His 
sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by^ and 
ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to 
the praise of His glorious justice.” The “ Confession ” 
judiciously warns the preachers that “the doctrine of 
this high mystery of predestination is to be handled 
with special prudence and care”. In Chap, v, “Of 
Providence ”, we find the unintelligible utterance, evi- 
dently having in view the Supralapsarians, that (lod's 
providence “ extendeth itself even to the first fall, and 
all other sins of angels and men^ and that not by a bare 
permission, but such as hath joined with it a most wise 
and powerful bounding”. CJhapi x, “Of Effectual 
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Calling teaches that *'all those whom God hath pre- 
destined unto life, and those only*' are effectually 
called and saved. ^‘OtherSj not elected, although 
they may be called by the ministry of the Word, and 
may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet 
they never truly come imto Christ, and therefore can- 
not be saved." Chapter xxi, “Of Religious Worship 
and the Sabbath Day ", differs from the Continental 
creeds by adding the injunction that the Sabbath is to 
be kept holy by observing “a holy rest all the day 
from their own works, words, and thoughts about 
their worldly employments and recreations ", and that 
a man be “ taken up the whole time in the public and 
private exercises or his worship, and in the duties of 
necessity and mercy ", Chap, xxii, “ Of Lawful Oaths 
and Vows", gives the divines an opportunity for de- 
nouncing popish monastical vows" as “superstitious 
and sinful snares ". Chap, xxiii, “ Of the (hvil Magis- 
trate" (one of the chapters expunged by the Parlia- 
ment), states that “the civil magistrate may not as- 
sume to himself the administration of the Wor<i and 
the Sacraments or the power of the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven; yet he hath authority, and it is his 
duty to take order, that unity and peace be preserved 
in the Church, that the truth of God be kept pure and 
entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be sui)- 
pressed". In the American revision, thLs is made to 
read that “ as nursing fathers, it is the duty of civil 
magistrates to protect the Church of our common 
I^rd, without giving the preference to any denomina- 
tion of Christians above the rest "etc. In ( ^hap. xxiv, 
“Of Marriage and Divorce ", “such as profess the true 
reformed religion" are admonished that they “should 
not marry with infidels, Papists, or other iaolators ". 
Divorce is permitted on grounds of “adultery, or such 
wilful desertion as can no way be remedied by the 
Churcl^ or civil magistrate". Chap, xxv, “Of the 
Church ", gpeaks in no complimentary terms of the 
“ Pope of Rome ", who is denounced as “ that Anti- 
christ, that man of sin and son of perdition, that ex- 
alteth himself in the Church against Christ, and all 
that is called God ", The doctrine of the Sacraments 
differs in nothing from the earlier Calvinistic creeds. 
Chap, xxix, “Of the Lord's Supper", proclaims that 
“the Popish Sacrifice of the mass ", as they call it, “is 
most abominably injurious to Christ's one only sacri- 
fice", whilst the doctrine of transubstantiation “is 
repu^ant, not to Scripture alone, but even to com- 
mon sense and reason : overthrowing the nature of the 
sacrament ; and hath been and is the cause of manifold 
superstitions, yea, of gross idolatries". These are the 
main features of the “Westminster Confession of 
Faith ' * which are of interest to a Catholic. For many 
generations, the “Westminster Standards", viz., the 
Confession and the Catechisms, leavened the religious 
thought and controlled the conduct of the Presby- 
terians of Scotland, Ulster, and America. They \rere 
also accepted, with modifications of various sorts, by 
the Congregationalists, the Regular Baptists, and other 
newer sects. 

SCHAFF, The Creeds of Christendom (5th ed., New York, 1890); 
Butlbb, An Historical and Literary Account of the Formularies, 
Confessions of Faith, or Symbolic Books of the R. C., Greek and 
vrinctpal Protestant Churches (London, 1816); Niemeyer, Col- 
lectio Confessionum in Eccl Ref publicatarum (Leipzig, 1840); 
WiNEB, A Comj^rative Vieio of the Doctrines and Confessions 
. . . tr. Pope (Edinburgh, 1873); Auquhti, Cin-pus librorum 
symbolicorum (Leipzig, 1846); Guericke, Allyemeinc Christ^ 
liche Symbolik 1861); Mi ller, Die Bekenntnis^ 

achriflen d. ref, Kirche (Erlangen, 1903); Moehler, Symbolism. 
tr. (New York, 1844, 1894). 

J. F. Loughlin. 

Faith, Hope and Charity, Saints, the names of 
two groups of Roman martyrs around whom a con- 
siderable amount of legendary lore has gathered' 
though the extent of sound historical data possesseii 
concerning them is so slight, that until very recent 
times the most eminent scholars failed to distinguish 
between them. H owe ver , the extent and antiquity of 


their cult and the universality with which their names 
are found not only in the various early martyrologies 
of the Western Cinurch, but also in the Menaia and 
Menologies of the Greeks, render the fact of their ex- 
istence and martyrdom unquestionable. Setting 
aside the purely legendary accounts that have come 
down to us (see Migne, P. G. CXV, 497 ; Mombritius, 
Vitffi Sanctorum, II, 2504), we find that in the reign 
of Hadrian, a Roman matron Sophia (Wisdom), with 
her three youthful daughters, Pistis, Elpis, and Agape 
(Faith, Hope and Charity), underwent martyrdom for 
the Faith and were interred on the Aurelian Way, 
where their tomb in a crypt beneath the church after- 
wards erected to St. Pancratius was long a place of 
resort for pilgrims, as we learn from various indubi- 
table documents of the seventh century, such as an 
Itinerarium (or guide to the holy places of Rome com- 

iled for the use of pilgrims) still preserved at Salz- 

urg, the list, preserved in the cathedral archives of 
Monza, of the oils githered from the tombs of the 
martyrs and sent to Queen Theodelinda in the time of 
Gregory the Great, etc. 

Later surely than the reipi of Hadrian, but at what 
time is uncertain, another band of martj^, Sapientia 
(Wisdom) and her three companions, Spes, Ficies and 
Caritas (Hope, Faith and Charity), suffered death and 
were buried near the tomb of St. Cecilia in the ceme- 
tery of St. Callistus on the Appian Wav. Despite the 
meagreness of these authentic details, the explicit 
references in the documents cited to a band of martyrs, 
mother and daughters, whose names are always given 
in Greek, and who are buried on the Aurelian Way, 
and to another band of four martyrs, interred on the 
Via Appia, whose relationship is not indicated and 
whose names, though the same as those of the martyrs 
of the Aurelian Way, are yet always given in Latin, 
certainly point to distinct groups. Nor is the coin- 
cidence in names remarkable, seeing that the early 
Christians so often (according to De Rossi) took in 
baptism mystical names indicative of (-hristian vir- 
tues, etc. Thus Sophia, Sapientia, Fides and the like 
are common names in early Christian inscriptions and 
martyrologies. The Roman martyrology names, on 
1 Aug., “the holy virgins. Faith, Hone and Charity, 
who won the crown of martyrdom under the Emperor 
Hadrian" and, on .30 Sept., “St. Sophia, widow, 
mother of the holy virgins. Faith, Hope and Charity". 
In some places, on 1 Aug., St. Sapientia is also vener- 
ated; but generally, owing to the confusion of the two 
groups, none of the second group receives special 
recognition. In the Eastern Churen the feast Is kept 
on 17 Sept. 

AcUi S , XXXV, 16; de Robm, Roma Sotterranea, I, 182; II, 
171 (Rome, 1864); Allard, Hwtoire des pers^utions pendarU 
lea deux premiers siecles (PariB, 1885), 221. 

Jno. F. X. Murphy. 

Faith, The Rule of. — The word nife {LsA. rcgvla^ 
Gr. Kavdiv) means a standard by which something can 
be tested, and the nile of faith means something ex- 
trinsic to our faith, and serving as its norm or measure. 
Since faith is Divine and infallible, the rule of faith 
must be also Divine and infallible; and since faith is 
supernatural assent to Divine truths upon Divine au- 
thority, the ultimate or remote rule oi faith must be 
the truthfulness of God in revealing Himself. But 
since Divine revelation is contained in the wTitten 
books and unwritten traditions (Vatican Council, I, ii), 
the Bible and Divine tradition must be the rule of our 
faith; since, however, these are only silent witnesses 
and cannot interpret themselves, they are commonly 
termed “ proximate but inanimate rules of faith ". 
Unless, then, the Bible and tradition are to be profit- 
less, we must look for some proximate rule which 
shall be animate or living. 

I. Private Judgment as the Rule op Faith. — 
The Reformed Churches were unanimous in declaring 
the Bible to be the sole rule of faith. “We believe 
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that the only rule and standard by which all dogmas 
and all doctors are to be weighed and judged, is noth- 
ing else but the prophetic and apostolic writings of 
the Old and New Testaments" (Form. Concordifle, 
1577), But men had already perceived that the 
Bible could not be left to interpret itself, and in 1571 
Convocation had put forward what was, perhaps un- 
wittingly, a double rule of faith ; “preachers”, they say, 
“ shall see that they never teach anything . . . ex- 
cept what is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and 
New Testament, and what the Catholic Fathers and 
ancient Bishops have collected out of that very doc- 
trine" (Wilkins, “Concilia", IV, 267). Convocation 
thus not only laid down that the Bible was the rule 
of faith, but insisted upon its inanimate character as 
a witness to the Faith, for they declared the early 
Church to be its acknowledged interpreter ; moreover, 
they were themselves exercising church authority. 
A somewhat different doctrine appeared in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith U 643-7), which de- 
clared that the “Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are . . . mven by inspiration of God, to be 

the rule of faith and life" (art. ii), but that the “au- 
thority of the Holy Scripture . . . dependeth 
not upon the testimony of any man or church" (art. 
i v) . ^ey add : “ We may be moved by the testimony 
of the Church to an high and reverent esteem of the 
Holy Scripture . . . yet our full persuasion of 

the infallible truth and divine authority thereof is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the word in our hearts" (art. v). 
This is a clear enunciation of the principle that the 
judgment of each individual, moved by the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, is the proximate living rule of 
faith. But apart from its solvent effect upon any 
true view of the Church, it is easy to see that such a 
rule could never serve as an infallible interpreter of 
the inanimate rule, viz., the Bible. For where does the 
Bible ever testify to the inspiration of certain books? 
And what limits does it assign to the canon? More- 
over, the inward work of the Holy Spirit, being purely 
subjective, can never be a decisive and universal test 
of doctrinal divergences or critical views; thus Luther 
himself termed St. Jameses Epistle an “epistle of straw”. 
The fruits of this principle are everywhere apparent 
in Protestant Biblical criticism. “The Reformation 
theologians treated Paul as if he were one of them- 
selves. More recent writers do the same. In Nean- 
der and Godet Paul is a pectoral theologian, in Ruckert 
a pious supematuralist, m Baur a Hegelian, in Luthardt 
orthodox, in Ritschl a genuine Ritschlian" (Exposi- 
toiw Times, 1904, p. 304). In practice, however, the 
Reformed Churches have never acted up to the principle 
of private judgment, but have, in one form or another, 
urged the authority of the Church in deciding the con- 
tents of the Bible, its inspiration, and its meaning. 

11. The Church as the Rule of Faith. — This 
follows necessarily from any adequate view of the 
Church as a Divinely constituted body, to whose keep- 
ing is entrusted the deposit of faith, but the grounds 
for this doctrine may be briefly stated as follows; — 

(1) New Testament , — Christ gave His disciples no 
command to write, but only to teach : “ going therefore, 
teach ye all nations, . . . teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you" (Matt., 
xxviii, 19-20). “As the Father hath sent me, 1 also 
send you" (John, xx, 21). And in accordance with 
this, the Church is eveprwhere presented to us as a 
living and undying society composed of the teachers 
and the taught. Christ is in the Church, and is its 
Head ; and He promised that the Holy Spirit should 
be with it and abide in it. “He will teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever 
I shall have said to you" (John, xiv, 26). Hence 
St. Paul calls the Church “the pillar and ground 
of the truth” (I Tim., iii, 15; cf. Mark, xvi, 16; Rom., 
X, 17; Acts, XV, 28). 


(2) Tradition. — The same doctrine appears in the 
writmgs of the Fathers of every age; thus St. 
Ignatius (ad Trail., vii), “Keep yourselves from 
heretics. You will be able to do this if vou are not 
puffed up with pride, and (so) separated from(our) 
God, Jesus (’hrist, and from the bishop, and from the 
precepts of the Apostles. He who Is within the altar . 
IS clean, he who is without is not clean ; that is, he 
who acts any way without the bishop, the priestly 
body, and the deacons, is not clean in conscience." 
And Bt. Irenajus (“ Adv. Ha*r.", Ill, ii) says, of heretics, 
that “ not one of them but feels no shame in preaching 
himself, and thus depraving the rule of faith" {rbv 
rijs dXrjdclas Kavbva) ; and again (III, iv), “ it is not right 
to seek from others that truth which it is easy to get 
from the Church, since the Apostles poured into it in 
fullest measure, as into a rich treasury, all that be- 
longs to the truth, so that whosoever desires may 
drink thence the draught of life". A little Lirther on, 
he spejiks (V, xx) of the “ true and sound preaching 
of the (/hurch, which offers to the whole world one 
and the same way of salvation". Such testimonies 
are countless; here we can only refer to the full and 
explicit teaching which is to be found in Tertullian's 
treatises against Marcion, and in his “ De praescriptioni- 
bus Haereticorum ", and in St. Vincent of L4rins^ 
famous “ Commonitorium ". Indeed St. Augustine ^s 
well-known words may serve as an epitome of patristic 
teaching on the authority of the ( ’hurch. “ I would not 
believe the Gospels unless the authority of the Catholic 
(’hurch moved me thereto" (("Contra Ep. Fund., V). 
It should be noted that the Fathers, especially Ter- 
tullian and St. Irenaus, use the term tradition not 
merely passively, viz.^ of orally bestowed Divine 
teaching, but in the active sense of ecclesiastical inter- 
pretation. And this is undoubtedly St, PauFs mean- 
ing when he tells Timothy to uphold “the form of 
sound words w’hich thou hast heard from me " (III im., 
i, 13). It is in this sense that the various formulie of 
faith, of which we have the earliest sample in I Cor., 
XV, 3-4, became the rule of faith. 

(3) Theologians. — The teaching of the Churches Doc- 
tors on this point has ever been the same, and it will 
suffice if we quote two passages from St. Thomas, w^ho, 
however, has no set treatise on a q^uestion which he 
took for granted. “The formal object of faith", he 
says, “ is the First Truth as manifested in Holy Scrip- 
ture and in the Church's teaching. Hence if anyone 
does not adhere as to an infallible and Divine rule to 
the Church's teaching, which proceeds from the 
Church's truth manifested in Holy Scripture, such an 
one has not the habit of faith, but holds the truths 
of faith not by faith but by some other principle" 
(IT-II, Q. V, a. 3). And still more explicitly when 
(Quodl., ix, art, 16) he asks whether canonized saints 
are necessarily in heaven, he says, “ it is certain that 
the judgment of the universal Church cannot possibly 
err m matters pertaining to the faith; hence we must 
stand rather by the decisions which the pope judicially 
pronounces than by the opinions of men, however 
learned they may be in Holy Scripture." 

(4) Reason. — If faith is necessary for all men at 
all times and in all places, and if a true saving faith 
demands a clear knowledge of what we have to be- 
lieve, it is clear that an infallible teaching Church 
is an absolute necessity. Such a Church alone can 
speak to men of all classes and at all times; it 
alone can, by reason of its perpetuity and ageless 
character, meet every new difficulty by a decla- 
ration of the soiind form of doctrine which is to be 
held. If the teaching of Christ and His Apostles is 
distorted, none but the Church can say “This is its 
true meaning, and not tlnit ; I know^ that it is as I say 
because the Spirit which assists me is One with the 
Spirit wdiich rested on Him ami on them "; the Church 
alone can say, “Christ truly rose from the tomb, and 
I know it, l>ecause I was there, and saw the stone 
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rolled back”. The Church alone can tell us how we 
are to interpret the words ^‘This is My Body”, for 
ehe alone can say, ** He Who spoke those words speaks 
through me. He promised to be with me all days, He 
pledg^ Himself to safeguard me from error at all 
times”. 

III. In what Sense is the Church the Rule op 
Faith? — (1) All non-Catholic systems have felt the 
need of some such authoritative rule as that sketched 
out above, and the history of Anglicanism practically 
resolves itself into a series of attempts to formulate a 
theory which shall, while avoiding the Scylla of Rome, 
enable the Church of England to escape the Charybdis 
of dissolution. This has never been more painfully 
evident than at the present time, when an apparently 
destructive Biblical criticism has compelled men to 
look for some firmer standing ground than the Bible 
alone . But in formulating their various theories, non- 
Catholic theologians have never seemed to realize the 
absolutely vital character of the question at issue, 
and have contented themselves witli illogical views, 
which have done more to alienate thinking men than 
the direct and unveiled assaults of infidels and ag- 
nostics. At the Reformation the only authority de- 
serving of the title was overthrown, and since then 
men have been seeking, at all costs, to replace it by 
aome form other than that of the Apostolic Church, 
from which they cut themselves adrift. All the 
aects are seeking an active rule of faith; the High 
Church in the testimony of the primitive C-hurch ; the 
Low Church in what we may term the spiritual intui- 
tions of the illuminated som ; the Broad Church does 
the same, but refuses to be bound by any dogmatic 
formula, and regards the Bible as no more than 
the best of all inspired books; and lastly the Ritual- 
ists appeal to the testimony of the Living Church, 
but naively confess that such testimony is not to be 
found at the present time, owing to *^our unhappy 
divisions” which preclude the assembling of a truly 
representative council. The Low Church and the 
Broad Church content themselves with a purely sul)- 
jective criterion of truth; the High Church with one 
which itself needs interpreting; and the Ritualist looks 
to “ the Church of the future”, he clings to the illusory 
** branch theory ^ \ but forgets that none of the Churches 
he calls branches” accepts the designation. 

(2) Modernism . — There has of late years arisen, 
within the pale of the (.'hurch, a school of theologians 
who make appeal to the conscience of the invisible 
Church rather than to any conciliar gathering, and ap- 
pear to neglect entirely what theologians term the 
<juotidianum magisterium of the Church. Thus, the 
Rev. G. Tyrrell writes: ‘‘It is all important to dis- 
tinguish the pre-constitutional formless church from 
the governmental form, which it has now elaborated 
for its own apostolic needs” (Scylla and Charybdis, 
49). He would even make this formless church the 
rule of faith. Authority is something inherent in, 
and inalienable from, that multitude itself ; it is the 
moral coerciveness of the Divine Spirit of Truth and 
Righteousness immanent in the whole, dominant over 
its several parts and members ; it is the imperative- 
ness of the collective conscience ’ * (op. cit., 370). Such 
doctrine inevitably leads to the individual soul as the 
ultimate criterion of religious truth, as is forcibly 
pointed out in the Encyclical “Pascendi”. But the 
most remarkable feature of Modernism is its return to 
the old Protestant rule of faith, for Modernists insist, 
not only on the pre-eminence of the Bible, but on 
the independence of Biblical critics. In the Syllabus, 
Lamentabili Sane”, Pius X has condemned such 
\dews as that the opinions of Biblical exegetes are b^ 
yond the jurisdiction of the Church (props, i-iii, and 
Ixi) ; that the teaching office of the Church does not 
extend to a determination of the sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture (prop, iv) ; that the office of the Church is merely 
to ratify the conclusions arrived at by the Church at 


large (prop, vi); and that the Church’s dogmas are 
often in conflict with the plain teaching of the Bible 
(props, xxiii-xxiv, and Ixi). 

(3) The CatkoHc Doctrine Touching the Church as the 
Rule of Faith . — ^The term Church, in this connexion, 
can only denote the teaching Church, as is clear from 
the passages already quoted from the New Testament 
and the Fathers. But the teaching Church may be 
regarded either as the whole body of the episcopate, 
whether scattered throughout the world or collected 
in an oecumenical council, or it may be synonymous 
with the successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ. 
Now the teaching Church is the Apostolic body con- 
tinuing to the end of time (Matt., xxviii, 19-20) ; but 
only one of the bishops, viz., the Bishop of Rome, is 
the successor of St. Peter; he alone can be regarded as 
the living Apostle and Vicar of Christ, and it is only 
by union witli him that the rest of the episcopate can 
be said to possess the Apostolic character (Vatican 
Council, Sess. IV, Prooemium). Hence, unless they be 
united with the Vicar of Christ, it is futile to appeal to 
the episcopate in general as the rule of faith. At the 
same time, it is clear that the Church may derive 
from the conflicting views of the Doctors a clearer 
knowledge of the Deposit of Faith committed to her. 
for as St. Augustine ^intedly asked, when treating ot 
the re-baptism question, ^‘how could a question which 
had become so obscured by the dust raised in this con- 
troversy, have been brought to the clear light and 
decision of a plenary council, imless it had first been dis- 
cussed throughout the world in disputations and con- 
ferences held by the bishops?” (De Baptismo, ii, 5). 

Thus the appeal of the Ritualist to a future council, 
that of the Modernist to the conscience of the uni- 
versal Church, and that of the High-C'hurchman to the 
primitive Church, are, besides being mutually exclu- 
sive, destructive of the true idea of the C’hurch as the 

pillar and ground of truth ’ If the Church is to ex- 
ercise her prerogative, she must be able to decide 
promptly and infallibly any question touching faith 
or momlfL Her conciliar utterances are rare, and 
though they are weighty with the majesty of oecu- 
menical testimony, the Church’s teaching is by no 
means confined to them. The Vicar of Christ can, 
w^henever necessary, exercise the plenitude of his au- 
thority, and when he does so we are not at liberty to 
say, with the Jansenists, that he has not done justice 
to the views of those he condemns (cf. Alex. VII. 
^^Ad Hacram”, Ifififi); nor can we take refuge, as dia 
the later Jansenists, and as the Modernists appear to 
do, in obseauious silence, as opposed to heartfelt sub- 
mission ana mental acceptance of such pronounce- 
ments by the supreme pastor of souls. (Cf . Clement XI, 
^'Vineam Dommi”, 1705; and Pius X, Lamentabili 
Sane”, 1907, prop, vii.) When Newman was re- 
ceived into the Church, he penned those famous lines 
which form the conclusion of the Essay on Develop- 
ment”. ** Put not from you what you have here 
found; regard it not as mere matter of present con- 
troversy; set not out resolved to refute it, and looking 
out for the best way of doing so; seduce not yourself 
by the imagination that it comes of disappointment, or 
disg^t, or restlessness, or wounded feeling, or undue 
sensibility, or other weakness. Wrap not yourself 
round in the associations of years past, nor determine 
that to be truth which you wish to be so, nor make 
an idol of cherished anticipations. Time is riiort, 
eternity is long.” 

^tristic Writers. — I bxnatjs, Adversus Hares., ed. Mions. 
P. G., VII: Tbbtullian, De praseriptioniima Harelutorum, ed. 
Htjrubb (mrwht 1870); Cyril of jbausalbm. Caie^eaea, ed. 
Mionb. P. O., XaXIII; Cyril or Albxandrza, Second jMterto 
Neatonua, styl^ by Councils of Ephesus and Chaloedon “the 
Rule of Faith* (twiorokyi mavoviiti^); ViNCBNT OF LibaiNS, Com- 
mont/omm, ed. Hurtbr. See alro Schanz. Apdtogie, tr. (New 
YotIc, 1892); Harnack, Hiatary of Dogma, tr. 

Writere of the Scholastic Period. — ^M blckior Canitb, De loeia 
iheolop^ (Rome, 1890); Suarbz, Defenaio Fidei Catholica et 
Apoatd^, vivBS (Paris, 1878); Bbllarkinb, Diapuia^ 
tumea de controveraita fide* (Ingolstadt, 1586). 
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Catholic Writers of the Reformation Period in England. — 
Cakpian, Dtcvn RtUionea etc.; Bristow, Motives (Antwerp. 
1574); Hudolbstone. A short and plain way to the Faith ana 
Church (1688), reprinted by Dolman (1844). 

Modern Writers. — Milnbr, The Ena of lieligtous Controversy 
Q818; reprinted Shrewsbury, 1831); Wisbman, Lectures on the 
Catholic Church: Idem, The Rule of Faith; Sweeney, TheNaturct 
the Grounds, and the Home of Faith (1867) ; Wilhelm and Scan- 
nbll. Manual of Doomalic Theology (London, 1898) ; Humphrey, 
The Bible and Beli^ (London, 1886). 

Anglican Writers in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centu- 
ries. — Thorndike, On the Principles ^ Chrutian Truth, ed. 
Parker (Oxford, 1845); Pearson, Exposition of the Creed 
(1659); Bull, Works, m. Burton (Oxford, 1827), 6 vols.; 
Butler (said to have died a Catholic), Analogy of Religion, II. 
During the Nineteenth Century. — Newman, The Via Media of 
the Anglican Church (revised edition, 1877); W. G. Ward, The 
Ideal of a Christian Church (1844); H. I. Wiluerforce, An 
Enquiry into the Principles of Church Authority (18.54); Puset, 
An Eirenicon (Oxford, 1865), I; Manning, The Rule of Faith 
(a sermon at Chichester, 1838); Lux Mundi, art. 9, The Church 
(lOth ed., 1890); Staley, The Catholic Religion for Members of 
the Anglican Church; Gore, The Incarnation of the Hon of Ootl 
in Hampton Leciures (1891). See also references under Faith. 

Hugh Pope. 

Faithful (Lat. fidelea, from fides, faith), The, those 
who have bound themselves to a religious association, 
whose doctrine they accept, and into whose rites they 
have been initiated. Among (’hristians the term ls 
applied to those who have been fully initiated by bap- 
tism and, regularly speaking, by confirmation. Such 
have engaged themselves to profess faith in Jesus 
Christ, from Whom they received it as a gift; hence- 
forth they will proclaim His teachings, and live ac- 
cording to His law. Hence the term so frequent in 
papal documents, C/irisfi7idc/e.s, ‘^the faithful of Jesus 
Christ The distinction between Christians and 
faithful is now very slight, not only because adult bap- 
tism has become the exception, but also because lit- 
urgically the rite of the catechumenate and that of 
baptism have merged into one another. On the other 
hand, in the Latin Church at least, confirmation and 
first Communion have been separated from the bap- 
tismal initiation. In the primitive ("hurch it was 
otherwise; initiation into the C’hristian society con- 
sisted in two distinct acts, often accomplished years 
apart from one another. First, one became a cate- 
chumen by the imposition of hands and the sign of 
the cross ; this was a kind of preliminary profession of 
Christian faith — “eos qui ad primam fidem credulita- 
tls accedunt" (Council of Elvira, about 300, can.xlii), 
w'hich authorized the catechumen to call himself a 
Christian. Only by the second act of initiation, i. e. 
bv baptism itself, was he authorized to call himself one 
of the faithful, and to participate immediately in all 
the Christian mysteries, including the Eucharist. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the term faithful is op- 
posed to catechumen ; hence, it is not met in the writ- 
ing of those early Christian Fathers who flourished 
betore the organization of the catechumenate. It is 
not found in St. Justin nor in St. Irenseus of Lyons; 
Tertullian, however, uses it, and reproaches the here- 
tics for obliterating all distinction between catechu- 
mens and the faithful: quia catechumenua, quia fidelia 
incertum eat (De prsescr., c. xli; P. L., II, 56). Hence- 
forth, in the patristic writings and the canons of coun- 
cils we meet quite frequently the antithesis of cate- 
chumens and baptized Christians, Christians and 
faithful. Thus St. Augustine (Tract, in Joannem, 
xliv, 2; P. L., XXXV, 1714): "Ask a man: are you a 
Christian? If he be a pagan or a Jew, he will reply: 
I am not a Christian. But if he say: I am a Christian, 
ask him again; are you a catechumen, or one of the 
faithful?'' Similarly the Council of Elvira considers 
the case of a " faithful" Christian baptizing a catechu- 
men in case of necessity (can. xxxviii) ; again, of sick 
pagans asking for the imposition of hands of the cate- 
chumenate, and thus becoming Christians (can. xxxix) ; 
of participation in an idolatrous sacrifice on the part 
of a (3hristian, and a^in by one of the faithful (can. 
lix) ; of betrayal to the pagan magistrate (delatio), to 
which a difference of guilt is attached according as the 
V.—49 


crime was perpetrated by one of the faithful or by a 
catechumen (can. Ixxiii). 

The title pdeha was often carved on epitaphs in 
the early Christian j>eriod, sometimes in opposition to 
the title of catechumen. Thus, at Florence, a master 
(patronita) dedicates to his catechumen servant {alum- 
na) the following inscription: "Sozomeneti Alumn.s: 
audienti patron us fidelis ", i. e. " her master, one of the 
faithful, to Hozomenes, his servant and a hearer”, by 
which term he means one of the w^ell-known degrees of 
the catechumenate (Martigny, Diet, des antiq. chr6t., 
Paris, 1877). Even now the baptismal rite provides 
for voluntary request of baptism on the part of an in- 
fideliay i. e. a non-Christian (see Infidel); it exhibits 
venerable vestiges of the primitive acrutinium or pre- 
liminaiy examination, the guarantors {aponaorea) or 
god-father and god-mother, the rites of the catechumen- 
ate, the communication of the ('reed {traditio symboli) 
and the Our Father, the renunciation of Satan and 
evil, the adhesion to Jesus Christ, and the triple profes- 
sion of faith. The candidate for baptism is still asked 
at the entrance to the baptismal font: "Wilt thou be 
baptized?" It was voluntarily, therefore, and is so 
yet, that one entered the ranks of the faithful through 
the principal initiatory rite of baptism. 

Naturally enough, even in Christian antiquity, at- 
tention was drawn to the analogous ceremonies of cir- 
cumcision (the sign, if not the nte, of the admission of 
proselytes to the profession of Judaism) and of the 
bloody bath of the tauroholiumy by which the faith- 
ful of Mithra were initiated (('umont, Les Myst^res de 
Mithra, Paris, 1902). The obligations of the faithful 
Christian are indicated by the preparatory rites of his 
reception and by his actual baptism. lie begins by 
asking for faith (in Jesus Christ) and, through that 
faith, for eternal life. The Creed is then delivered to 
him, and he returns it {redditio symMi), i.e. repeats it 
aloud. At the baptismal font he recites solemnly the 
profession of faith. From all this it is clear that his 
first duty is to believe (see Faith). His second duty 
is to regulate his life or conduct with his new CJhristian 
faith, i. e. having renounced Satan and evil, he must 
avoid all sin. " So behave ' was it said to him, " that 
henceforth thou mayest be the temple of God.” St. 
Gregory I says (Horn, in Evang. xxix, 3; P. L., 
LXXVI, 1215): "Then only are we truly the faithful 
when by our acts we realize the promises made with 
our lips. On the day of our baptism, indeed, we prom- 
ised to renounce all the works and all the pomps of the 
ancient enemy.” 

Finally, since the faithful have voluntarily sought 
membership in the Christian society they are bound 
to submit to its authority and obey its rulers. As to 
the rights of the faithful, they consist chiefly in the 
fullest participation in all the Christian mysteries, so 
long as one does not become unworthy of the same. 
Thus the faithful Christian is entitled to take part in 
the Holy Sacrifice, to remain in the assembly after the 
deacon has sent away the catechumens, to offer up 
with the priest the oratio fidelium or prayer of the 
faithful, to receive there the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and to receive the other rites and sacraments. 
He may also aspire to a position among the clergy. 
In a word, he is a full member of the Christian society, 
and is such, regularly speaking, in perpetuity. If by 
reason of his own misdeeds he deserves to be expelled 
from said society, repentance and the reparatory peni- 
tential rite, a second baptism, as it were, permit his 
return. Finally, if he persist in the observance of his 
baptismal promises, he will obtain eternal life, i. e. his 
original petition at the moment of baptism. See 
Baptism; Catechumen. 

A. Boudinhon. 

Faithful Oompanions of Jesus, Societt of the, 
a religious institute of women founded by the Vis- 
countess de Bonnault d’Houet in 1820 at A mi e ns , 
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France. It was solemnly approved by Gregory XVI, 
6 Aug., 1837. 

The Faithful Companions of Jesus are devoted to 
the education of all classes, adapting themselves to the 
special educational needs of each country. In 1903 
the society possessed forty-one convents in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, England, Ireland, Scotland, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States. The religious 
persecution in France, with the consequent closing of 
the French houses, has been the cause of new founda- 
tions in Belgium (at Brussels, Graty, and Namur), also 
in the Isle of Guernsey, and at Fribourg, Switzerland. 
The society is governed by a superior general who, up 
to the time of the religious persecution in France, 
resided at the mother-house in Paris: the home of the 
superior general is at present in Namur, Belgium. 
The society numbers about 1200 religious, who in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Australia conduct 
abqut 60 grammar and high schools, technical schools, 
science and art schools. The new training college for 
teachers at Sedgley, near Manchester, England, has 
met with great success. In the United States the sisters 
have charge of about one thousand children attending 
St. Joseph’s parochial school at Fitchburg, Mass. 
They also have an academy where high school 
branches are taught. A small foundation has re- 
cently been made at Gilbertvillc, Mass. In the 
United States there are 46 sisters, 4 novices, 2 schools, 
and 1 high school. The society now possesses thirty- 
two convents. The novitiates are at Namur, Bel- 
gium, Upton Hall, near Liverpool, England, Limerick, 
Ireland, and Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sister Mary Philomena. 

Falco, Juan Conchillos, painter, b. at Valencia of 
an ancient noble family in 1041; d. 14 May, 1711. He 
was a pupil of Esteban March, the eminent but eccen- 
tric Valencian painter, and was one of the first Spanish 
artists to start and maintain a school of design, gather- 
ing about him various youthful artists and insisting 
upon their working in charcoal in order to obtain free- 
dom of draughtsmanship. He was a brilliant sketcher 
and in his journeys through his native country made 
some clever and humorous pencil drawings of scenes 
which took place on the road. Falco is almost the only 
Spanish artist of whom it can be said that he had a 
keen sense of humour, but he is further described by 
his contemporaries as ^Hhe most amiable of men, 
humble, modest, a model of virtue, and altogether of 
the stuff whereof angels are made Two of his most 
important works were those executed for the church 
of San Salvador in Valencia; others are the ‘‘Immacu- 
late Conception”, painted for the Franciscans in the 
same city, the frescoes in the church of San Juan, and 
the two altar-pieces of the Cistercian monastery of 
Valdigna. The close of his life was full of sadness. 
He was suddenly struck with palsy and became a con- 
firmed cripple. Soon after tnat he lost his sight and 
died completely blind. 

De Castro t Velasco, El Muaeo Pirtorico y Eacala (Madrid, 
1724); Quilliet, Peintrea Eapaonola (Paris, 1816); Bermudez, 
Diccionario Hiatarxco de laa Bellaa Artea en Eapafia (Seville, 
1800) ; Stirung, Annala of the Artists of Spam (I/indon, 1891). 

George Charles Williamson. 

Falconieri, Juliana, Saint. See Juliana Fal- 
coNiERi, Saint. 

Faldistorium (Faldestolium). See Faldstool. 

Faldstool (Lat. faldistorium; also facistorium, fan- 
destoluSf faudestola), a movable folding chair used 
in pontifical functions by the bishop outside of his 
cathedral, or within it if he is not at his throne or 
cathedra. Other prelates enjoying the privilege of 
full pontificals also use it. The rubrics proscribe it 
as a seat in the conferring of baptism and Holy orders 
in the consecration of oils on Maundy Thursday, at the 
ceremonies of Good Friday, etc. It is prescribed as a 


genuflexorium at the door of the church at the solemn 
reception of a bishop, at the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and before the high altar. Red, green, and vio- 
let cloths are ordered as a covering to correspond to 
the season or the rank of the prelate. It may have 
once been something like a campstool and it accom- 

E anied the bishop in 
is journeys. Materials, 
even the most costly, 
were employed in its 
construction; one 
wrought of gold and 
jewelled was presented 
to Pope Clement IV by 
Charles, King of Naples. 

Some were made of sil- 
ver, of gilt metal, of 
ebony, or of wood. They 
were sometimes elabor- 
ately carved, ending in 
clawlike feet, the four 
corners at the top repre- 
senting the neck and 
head of animals. Cloths 
of silk of a rich texture with gold and silver served 
to cover them. A faldstool is prescribed by the old 
English Ritual in the consecration of a bishop. Of 
Hugh Pudscy, Bishop of Durham (d. 1195), wc are 
tolci that on taking the cross for the holy w^ar he had 
made among other things to carry along with him a 
magnificent silver chair. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers (Tjondon, 1904), II, 209-213; 
ScHMii) in Kirchenlcj;., a. v. Faldistorium; M\ktknk, Dt an(i- 
quia Ecclesiee ntibus^ I, 613. 

Francis Mershman. 
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Falerii, Diocese of. See CivitX Castellan a, 
Orte, and Gallese. 

Falkenberg, John of. See John of Falken- 

BERG. 

Falkner, Thomas, b. 6 Oct., 1707 ; d. 30 Jan., 1784. 
He was the son of Thomas Falkner, a Manchester 
arK)thecary, and obtained his education at the Man- 
chester grammar school. Later on, having studied 
medicine under the well-known Dr. Richard Mead, he 
became a surgeon and practised at his native place. 
His own health being delicate, he was advised to take 
a sesi- voyage, and being acquainted wdth a ship chap- 
lain on board the “Assiento”, a vessel trading with 
Guinea and carrying slaves thence to Buenos Aires, 
he accepted an invitation to accompany the vessel a.s 
surgeon. This was in or about 1731. On reaching 
Buenos Aires he w as so ill that the captain w as com- 
pelled to leave him there in the care of Father Mahoney, 
the superior of the Jesuit College. Here he not only 
recovered his health, but was received into the Church, 
and on 15 May, 1732, entered the Society of Jesus, be- 
coming a member of the Paraguay province. Having 
^nt some time at the Jesuit College of Cordoba de 
Tucuman, he went as a missionary to the Puelches. 
near Rio Legundo. His knowledge of medicine ana 
mechanics procured for him considerable influence 
among the Indians, and in 1740 or soon after he was 
sent to assist Father Strobel in his successful mission 
to the Patagonian Indians at Cape San Antonio. For 
more than tliirty years he laboured among the Pata- 
gonians until 1768 when the Jesuits were expelled from 
South America. He then returned to England where, 
in 1771 or 1772, he joined the English province of the 
Society. He was appointed chaplain to Mr. Berkeley 
of Spetchley, and here, in acldition to his priestly 
labours, he wrote an account of his Patagonian experi- 
ences, which was published at Hereford in 1774 under 
the title “A Description of Patagonia and the adjoin- 
ing parts of South America, with a dammar and a 
short vocabulary, and some particulars relating to 
Falkland’s Islands”. The book as published was not 
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his original work, but a compilation by William 
Combe, who used Falkner^s papers. Kirk (see below) 
qiiotes a remark by Rev. Joseph Berin^on: “Mr. 
Falkner was a man of a vigorous mind, well exer- 
cised in various points of science, and had he been 
allowed to tell his story in his own way, stored as his 
mind was with anecdotes and incidents, on which he 
delighted to dwell, we should have had from him an 
amusing and interesting performance. But his papers 
were put into the hands of the late Mr. Robert Berke- 
ley oi Spetchley, who extracted from them the whole 

g urit of the original. He made them what they are. 

ut though Mr. Berkeley wrote the preface, the re- 
sponsibility for the taming process must rest with 
Combe. Even in its emasculated form the book was 
successful, and was translated into German, French, 
and Spanish. Another account of the Patagonians 
due to Father Falkner is found in the works of Thomas 
Pennant, who described his essay as “ formed from the 
relation of Fr. Falkner, a Jesuit, who had resided 
among them thirty-eight years". On leaving Spetch- 
ley, he became chaplain to Mr. Berington of Winsley 
in Herefordshire, and afterwards to tlie Plowdens of 
Plowden Hall in Shropshire. After his death, which 
occurred at the latter place, the Spanish Jesuits, who 
had known him in South America, were very anxious 
U) obtain his unpublished works, which included treat- 
ises on the botanical and mineral products of America, 
and “American distempers as cured by American 
drugs". It is stated by Fr. Caballero, S. J., that he 
had also edited “ Volumina duo de anatomid corporis 
human! 

Kirk, Biographiea of Kifjhtecnth Cmfurp Catholics (Ix>ndon, 
190S); Caballero, Supvlementa Btbl. Script. S J (Home, 
1815); Folky, Hreords Eng. Prov. S. J. (Lxjndon, 1878), IV, 
563; (London, 1882), VII, 243; Muliiall, Enghsh in South 
America (I^ondon, 1878), 79 sqq.; C»illow, Bibl. Diet Eng. 
Cath. (I^iondon, 1886), II; T/ic Mtmth (June, 1888), No 288, pp. 
220-221; Sutton in Diet. Nat. Biog. (London, 1889), XVIII. 

Edwin Buuton. 

Fall, The. See Sin. 

Fall River, Diocese op (Riveuormensis), U. S. A., 
a sufTragan see of the province of Boston, comprises the 
counties of Bristol, Barnstable, Dukes, and Nantucket, 
with the towns of Marion, Mattapoisett and Wareham 
in Plymouth county, Massachusetts, an area of 1194 
sc^uare miles. It was created 12 March, 1904, by a 
division of the Diocese of Providence, which had in- 
cluded the entire State of Rhode Island and a portion 
of south-eastern Massachusetts, and has the distinc- 
tion of being the first diocese erected by Pope Pius X. 
The total population of the diocese is 309,438, of 
which 151,033 are Catholics. Among the latter are 
Americans, Irish, French-Canadians, Portuguese, 
Poles, and Italians, with some few' Greeks and Syrians. 
The neavy immigration in years past of the Irish 
and French-t'anadian people has caused them to far 
outnumber the Catholics of other nationalities; but 
this immigration is now at a standstill, while that of 
Portuguese and Poles is steadily on the increase. The 
diocese, by reason of recent creation, has no history of 
its owui, its records being included in the history of the 
Dioceses of Boston, Hartford, and Providence (q. v.), 
in each of which its territory has successively been 
included. 

William Stang, the first bishop, was born in 1854 
in LangenbrUcken, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, Ger- 
many. His early education was received in the gym- 
nasia of his native land and the petit s/miriaire at 
Saint-Nicolas, Belgium. In October, 1875, he began 
the study of theology at the American College, Louvain, 
Belgium, where he was ordained priest in 1878. In 
September of the same year he emigrated to America, 
to labour in the Diocese of Providence, where his first 
assignment was to the cathedral. In 1884 he assumed 
charge of St. Ann's parish, Cranston, Rhode Island. 
Shortly after he was named rector of the cathedral 
and chancellor of the diocese, positions which he ably 


filled until 1895. In April of that year he went to Lou- 
vain to become vice-rector of the American College. 
Georgetown University, in 1887, had conferred upon 
him the degree of doctor of theology ; but a greater rec- 
ognition awaited him. In August, 1898, the Belgian 
bishops as the governing board of the University of 
Louvain, to which the American College is affiliated, 
named him professor of fundamental moral theology 
in the schola minor of the university. In April, 1899, 
he returned to Providence, to become head of the dio- 
cesan Apostolate Band. While still head of the latter, 
in 1901, he was made pastor of St. Edward’s church. 
Providence, and on 12 March, 1904, he was appointed 
bishop of the newly erected See of Fall River. His con- 
secration took place in the cathedral, Providence, 

1 May, 1904. In the short space of two years and nine 
months he proved himself to be a zealous, indefati- 
gable worker, and charitable to an extreme. He died 

2 February, 1907, in St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, 
Minnesota. Bishop Stang was the author of a number 
of works, notably: “Pastoral Theology" (1896); 
“ Historiographia Ecclesiastica" (1897); “Business 
Guide for Priests ” (1899) ; “ Pepper and Salt" (1901) ; 
“Socialism and Christianity" (1905); “Medulla Fun- 
damentalis Theologiae Moralis" (1906). He also left 
many pamphlets and essays and contributed fre- 
quently to the “American Ecclesiastical Review". 

Daniel Francis Feehan, the second incumbent of 
the see, was b. in 1855, at Athol, Massachusetts. His 
classical and philosophical studies were pursued in 8t. 
Mary^s College, Montreal, Canada, from which he was 
graduated in June, 1876. During the three tollowing 
years he studied theology at St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Troy, New York, where he was ordained priest 20 
December, 1879. Parish work in West Brighton and 
Fitchburg in the Diocese of Springfield engaged his 
energies until 1889, when he was made pennanent 
rector of St. Bernard’s, Fitchburg. He was in charge 
there when, on 2 July, 1907, he was appointed second 
Bishop of Fall River, and consecrated 19 September 
following. 

The diocese has a well-equipped educational system. 
There are 28 parochial schools with a staff of 191 
teachers and an enrolment of 10,451 pupils, 4464 boys 
and 5987 girls. There are three convent boarding 
schools conducted by the Religious of the Holy Union 
of the Sacred Hearts, the Sisters of St. Dominic, and the 
Sisters of Jesus and Mary, respectively. A boarding 
college for boys and young men pursuing classical and 
commercial courses is under the guidance of the Fa- 
thers of the Sacred Heart. The Christian Brothers 
have a well-established commercial day school with a 
register of 363 pupils. An industrial school for girls is 
conducted by the Franciscan Missionary Sisters of 
Mary. 

Charity is also well organized. A large hospital, St. 
Ann’s, at Fall River, is presided over by the Domin- 
ican Sisters of Charity of the Presentation. Three 
orphan asylums directed by the Sisters of Mercy, the 
Sisters of Charity (Grey Nuns), and the Sisters of St. 
Francis, respectively, shelter 600 orphans. In con- 
nexion with one of these asylums is maintained a home 
for the aged. Admirable work has also been done by 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

There are 108 secular and 20 regular priests 
labouring in the diocese. Of the secular clergy 57 are 
English-speaking, 30 French-speaking, 15 Portuguese, 
5 Poles, and 1 Italian. The Dominican Fathers of 
the Sacred Hearts, and the Christian Brothers have 
communities, as also have the Sisters of ( -harity (Grey 
Nuns), Dominican Sisters of (’harity of the Presenta- 
tion, Sisters of St. Dominic, Felician Sisters, Francis- 
can Missionaries of Mary, Sisters of the Holy Ghost, 
Sisters of Holy Cross and Seven Dolors, Religious of 
the Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts, Sisters of Jesus 
and Mary, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of St. Joseph (Le 
Puy), and Sisters of St. Francis. 
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Diocesan Archives; Catholic Directory (Milwaukee, 1W8); 
Mxssiones Catholicce (Rome, 1907); American ('olleqe BuUctin 
(Louvain), 'April, 1907; Catholic Union (New Bedford, Feb., 
1908). 

Edwaud J. Carr. 

Fallopio, Gabriello, anatomist, “one of the most 
important of the many-sided physicians of the sixteenth 
century’^ (Ilaeser); b. at Moclena, Italy, 152:i; d. 9 
October, 1562, at Padua. Some writers have placed 
his birth as early as 1490, but contemporary autliority 
is for the date mentioned. His family was noble but 
very poor and it was only by a hard struggle he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an education. He studied medi- 
cine at Ferrara, at that time one of the best medical 
schools in Europe. After taking his degree he worked 
at various medical schools and then became professor 
of anatomy at Ferrara, in 1548. He was caUed the 
next year to Pisa, then the most important university 
in Italy. In 1551 Fallopio was invited by C’osmo I, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, to occupy the chair of anat- 
omy and surgery at Padua. He held also the profes- 
sorship of botany and was superintendent of the 
botanical gardens. Though he died when less than 
forty, he had made his mark on anatomy for all time. 
This was the golden age of anatomy and Fallopio’s 
contemporaries included such great anatomists as 
Vesalius, Eustachius, and Columbus. It has some- 
times been asserted that he was jealous of certain of 
the great discoverers in anatomy and that this is the 
reason for his frequent criticisms and corrections of 
their work. Haeser, whose authority in medical history 
is very high, declares that. Fallopio was noted for his 
modesty and deference to his fellow-workers and espe- 
cially to Vesalius. His purpose in suggesting correc- 
tions was the advance of the science of anatomy. Fal- 
lopio’s own work dealt mainly with the anatomy of 
the head. He added much to what was known before 
about the internal ear and described in detail the 

S anum and its relations to the osseous ring in 
i it is situated. He also describe<l minutely the 
circular and oval windows (fenestrtp) and their com- 
munication with the vestibule and cochlea. He was 
the first to point out the connexion between the mas- 
toid cells and the middle ear. His description of the 
lachrymal passages in the eye was a marked ailvance 
on those of his predecessors and he also gave a detailed 
account of the ethmoid bone and its cells in the nose. 
His contributions to the anatomy of the bones and 
muscles were very valuable. It was in myology par- 
ticularly that he corrected Vesalius. He studied the 
organs of generation in both sexes, and his description 
of the canal or tube which leads from the ovary to the 
uterus attached his name to the structure. Another 
structure, the little canal through which the facial 
nerve passes after leaving the auditory, is also called 
after him the aquoeductuft Fallopii. He was much 
more than a discoverer in anatomy. His contribu- 
tions to practical medicine were important. He was 
the first to use an aural speculum for the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases of the ear. His writings on 
Burgical subjects are still of interest. He published 
two treatises on ulcers and tumors ; a treatise on sur- 
gery; and a commentary on Hippocrates’s book on 
wounds of the head. His treatise on syphilis is won- 
derful in its anticipation of what is sometimes thought 
most modern in this subject. Fallopio was also inter- 
ested in every form of therapeutics. He wrote a treatise 
on baths and thermal waters, another on simple pur- 
gatives, a third on the composition of drugs. None of 
these works, except his anatomy (Venice, 1561), was 
published during his lifetime. As we have them they 
are from the manuscripts of his lectures and notes of 
his students. Th^ were published by Koyter (Nurem- 
berg, 1575). 

Opera Omnia (Venice, 1584); Tiraboschi. Biblioteca deali 
BcnMtm Morfenem; Fisher. Annals of the Anatomical and Sur- 
gical Society (Brooklyn, 1880). 

Jame.s J. Walsh. 


Falloox du Ooudray, FR^:Di:Ric Alfred Pierre, 
VicoMTE DE, b. at Angers, 7 March, 1811; d. there 6 
Jan., 1885. Two persons are largely responsible for 
the moulding of his character, his mother, who was at 
the court of Louis XVI, and Madame Swetchine, 
whose “Life and Letters” he later published. The 
first works by which he drew attention to himself re- 
vealed the future statesman as a man of unyielding 
principles. His “Histoire de Louis XVI’* (Paris, 
1840) exhibits him as a staunch monarchist; in it he 
maintains that 
the needed re- 
forms could have 
been accomplish- 
ed by the mon- 
archy without the 
Revolution. His 
“ Histoire de Saint 
Pie V” (Paris, 

1844) ably sui^ 
tains the tradi- 
tional thesis that 
the (’hurch may 
use coercion t o pre- 
vent the spread 
of heresy. Never- 
theless, in less 
than ten years this 
partisan of mon- 
archy took office 
under President 
Louis B o n a - 
parte; this defender of the coercive authority of the 
(’hurch was ranked among “Liberal Fatholics”. To 
take advantage of opportunities was henceforth de 
Falloux’s maxim as a practical statesman. 

Under the monarchy de Falloux was elected (1846) 
deputy for Segr4 on a legitimist platfonn ; in 1848 he 
was chosen a member of the Uonstitutional Assembly 
to represent Maine et Loire, on a platform which sup- 
ported the social aspirations of the time as compatible 
with (’hristian ideas. It was at his sugge.stion that 
the (’atholic members helpe<i to elect Buchez presi- 
dent of the assembly. To de Falloux, as mouthpiece 
of the committee charged with the question of investi- 
gating the “national workshops”, was ossigiied the 
pierilous duty of proposing their abolition; this meas- 
ure was followed by the bloody insurrection of June. 
Those who blame him for this action overlook the fact 
that he was neither the first nor the only one to insist 
on this inevitable measure and unjustly attribute to 
him a Machiavellian scheme by which, in the interest 
of his religious policy, he .sought to goad the advanced 
parties to compromise their cause by disorder and 
rioting. As a matter of fact the sight of these ex- 
cesses brought home to Thiers the necessity of moral 
restraint as a part of education, and thus led him to 
collaborate with de Falloux in promoting the educa- 
tional prejects of the latter. Minister of Education 
from December, 1848, until 31 October, 1849, de Fal- 
loux immediately determined to push vigorously 
against the educational monopoly of the university 
the campaign which Montalemoert had begun during 
the last years of the July monarchy. As early as 
4 Jan., 1849, de Falloux appointed an extra parliamen- 
tary commission to further this scheme in the legisla- 
ture and in June, 1849, while the advanced parties 
were still smarting under the sense of defeat, he 
strongly advocated thc^assage of a law establishing 
liberty of education. Tne assembly, however, voted 
against it, since the bill had not the approval of the 
Council of State. It was only during the ministry of 
1850, in which de Falloux had not a seat, that on 15 
March his successor Parieu, with the help of Thiers 
and Dupanloup, and despite the opposition of Victor 
Hugo, succeeded in having the law passed. Though 
de Falloux could not take part in the proceedings on 
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account of ill-health, the law bears his name, and 
rig^itly, for it was his work. 

The aim of this law was twofold. It dealt with 
both primary and secondary education. In the first 
case, to conduct a primary school, a Frenchman had 
to be at least twenty-one years of age, with three 
years' experience in an elementary school, or a certifi- 
cate from a commission appointed by the Minister of 
Eklucation. For members of religious congregations 
in girls’ schools the lettres d* obedience took the place of 
this certificate. In the second case the law required the 
candidate to be twenty-five years of age, to have had 
five years of experience, and a degree of Bachelor of 
Letters, or a diploma from a ministerial commission. 
The new council of the university represented the 
leading philosophical opinions of France; besides a 
commission composed of university men proper it in- 
cluded 3 bishops, 1 rabbi, 1 Protestant minister, 3 
councillors of the high court of appeals (cour de cassa- 
tion) ^ 3 councillors of stat/C, 3 members of the insti- 
tute, and 3 members of the board of free education. 
In two years’ time 257 free schools sprang up, and it is 
from this law, the last remnants of which the French 
Parliament is now (1908) preparing to abrogate, that 
dates the development of the ('atholic teaching orders 
in France. In a consistorial address (20 May, 1850) 
Pius IX praised it as a measure of progress. Those 
(.'atholics who opposed, as a matter of principle, all 
State education were disappointed at the passage of 
the law, and their views found an ardent exponent in 
Louis Veuillot. In the Constituent and in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, as minister and as deputy, de Falloux 
always maintained that France was obliged to protect 
Pius IX as a temporal ruler; he was one of the prime 
movers of the expedition de Rome. During the Second 
Empire, he withdrew from public life. In 1850 he 
was elected to the French Academy. In the discus- 
sions which took place in royalist circles during the 
early years of the Third Republic, de Falloux invari- 
ably declared in favour of the national flag (the tri- 
color) and in an article in the “ Correspondant” (1873) 
he insisted that neither as a policy nor as a party cry 
should the monarchists put forth the idea of a coun- 
ter-revolution. SpxiUer, however, declared that be- 
cause of his conspicuous ability as a statesman de 
Falloux was one of the most dangerous o[)}M)nents the 
Revolutionary party had to encounter during the 
nineteenth century. It was on the basis of liberty 
that de Falloux desired to combat the false principles 
of the Revolution. He believed that politics should 
take into consideration not only the “thesis” or prin- 
ciple, but also the “ hy})othesis” or actual conditions, 
and that certain too extreme formulas or too exacting 
claims were sure to pn*judice rather than help the 
cause of the Church and the monarchy. The posthu- 
mous publication of his “Memoirs” in 1888 revived 
earlier contn>versies lietween the “ ('’orrespondant ” 
and the “ Univers” and provoked a sharp reply from 
Eugdne Veuillot. 

Db Falloux. Mtmoirrs (Tun royaliste (Phtih, 1888); db Ma- 
*Ai)K, Voppofohon royaliste: Berryrr, ViUilc, Falloux (Paris, 
1874); De Lacombe, L/'s debuts de la lot r/r 1850 (Paris, 1901); 
Veuillot, Lc comte de Falloux ct scs mhnoires (Pans, 1888). 

Geokoes Goyau. 


False Decretals^ or The Decretals of the 
Pseudo-Isidore, is a name given to certain apoc- 
ryphal papal letters contained in a collection of canon 
laws composed about the middle of the ninth century 
by an author who uses the pseudonym of Isidore Mer- 
cator, in the opening preface to the collection. For 
the student of this collection, the best, indeed the only 
useful e<lition, is that of Hinschius, ‘^Decretales 
Pseudo-Isidorianse” (Leipzig, 1803). The figures in 
parenthesis occurring during the course of this article 
refer the reader to the edition of Hinschius. The 
name False Decretals” is sometimes extended to 


cover not only the papal letters forged by Isidore, and 
contained in his collection, but the whole collection, 
although it contains other documents, authentic or 
apocryphal, written before Isidore’s time. 

The (Collection of Isidore falls under three headings: 
(1) A list of sixty apocryphal letters or decrees attri- 
buted to the popes from St. Clement (88-97) to Mel- 
chiades (311-314) inclusive. Of these sixty letters 
fifty-eight are forgeries; they begin with a letter from 
Aurelius of Carthage requesting Pope Damasus (36(>- 
384) to send him the letters of his predecessors in the 
chair of the Apostles ; and this is followed by a reply 
in which Damasus assures Aurelius that the desired 
letters were being sent. This correspondence was 
meant to give an air of truth to the false decretals, and 
was the work of Isidore. (2) A treatise on the Primi- 
tive Church and on the Council of Nica»a, written by 
Isidore, and followed by the authentic canons of fifty- 
four councils. It should be remarked, however, that 
among the canons of the second Council of Seville 
(page 438) canon vii is an interpolation aimed against 
chorepiscopi, (3) The letters mainly of thirty-three 
popes, from Silvester (314-335) to Gregory 11 (715- 
731). Of these about thirty letters are forgeries, while 
all the others are authentic. This is but a very rough 
description of their contents and touches only on the 
more salient points of a most intricate literary ques- 
tion. 

Their Apocryphal Character. — Nowadays every 
one agrees that these so-called papal letters are for- 
geries. These documents, to tne number of about 
one hundred, appeared suddenly in the ninth century 
and are nowhere mentioned before that time. The 
most ancient MSS. of them that w’e have are from the 
ninth century, and their method of composition, of 
which we shall treat later, shows that they were macle 
up of passages and quotations of which we know the 
sources; and we are thus in a position to prove that 
the Pseudo-Isidore makes use of documents written 
long after the times of the popes to whom he attri- 
butes them. Thus it happens that popes of the first 
three centuries are made to quote documents that did 
not appear until the fourth or fifth century; and later 
popes up to Gregoiy I (59()-(i04) are found employing 
documents dating from the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries, and the early part of the ninth. Then again 
there are endless anachronisms. The Middle Ages 
were deceived by this huge forgery, but during the 
Renaissance men of learning and the canonists gen- 
erally began to recognize the fraud. Two cardinals, 
John of Torquemada (1468) and Nicholas of Cusa 
(1461), declared the earlier documents to be forgeries, 
esfx^cially those purp<)rting to be by ("’lement and Ana- 
cletus. Then suspicion began to grow. Erasmus (d. 
1536) and canonists who had joined the Reformation, 
such iLs Charles du Moulin (d. 1568), or Catholic canon- 
ists like Antoine le Conte (d. 1586), and after them the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg, in 1559, put the question 
smiarely before the learned world. Nevertheless the 
official edition of the “CJorpus Juris”, in 1580, upheld 
the genuineness of the false decretals, many frag- 
ments of which are to be found in the Decretum” of 
Gratian. As a partial explanation of this it. is enough 
to recall the case of Antonio Agustin (d. 1586), the 
reatest canonist of that period. Agustin seriously 
oubted the genuineness of the documents, but he 
never formally repudiated them. He felt he had not 
sufficient proof at hand, so he simply shirked the diffi- 
culty. And it is also to be rememoered that , owing to 
the irritating controversies of the time, an>"thing like 
an impartial and methodical discussion of such a sub- 
ject was an utter impossibility. In 1628 the Protest- 
ant Blondol publisheil his decisive study, “Psoudo- 
Isidorus et Turrianus vapulantes”. Since then the 
apocryphal nature of the decretals of Isidore has been 
an established historical fact. The last of the false de- 
cretals that had escaped the keen criticism of Blondel 
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were pointed out by two Catholic priests, the brothers 
Ballerini, in the eighteenth century. 

How the Forgery was done , — Isidore too clever 

to invent these documents in toto out of his own head. 
For the most part he plagiarized them in substance, 
and often in form. For the background he made use 
of certain data such as the “Liber Pontificalis^^ a 
chronicle of the popes from St. Peter onward, which 
was begim at Rome during the first twenty years of 
the sixth century. For instance, in the “ Liber*’ it is 
recorded that such a pope issued such a decree that 
had been lost or mislaid, or perhaps had never existed 
at all. Isidore seized the opportunity to supply a 
pontifical letter suitable for the occasion, attributing 
it to the pope whose name was mentioned in the 
“Liber”. Thus his Work had a shadow of historical 
sanction to back it up. But it was especially in the 
form of the letters that the forger played the plagiar- 
ist. His work is a regular mosaic of phri^s stolen 
from various works written either by clerics or lay- 
men. This network of quotations is computed to 
number more than 10,000 borrowed phrases, and Isi- 
dore succeeded in stringing them together by that 
loose, easy style of his, in such a way that the^ many 
forgeries perpetrated either by him or his assistants 
have an imdeniable famUy resemblance. Without 
doubt he was one of the most learned men of his day. 
From Blondel in the seventeenth century to Hin- 
Bchius in the nineteenth, even up to auite recently, 
efforts have been made to discover all the texts made 
use of in the False Decretals. They make up quite a 
library. It is clear that the forger could not have had 
at hand the entire text from which he drew. He must 
have been content with extracts, selections, fiorilegia. 
But thereon we can only fall back on conjecture, 

Isidore might have united the hundred documents 
he had forged in one single homogeneous collection, 
which would have been exclusively his work, and then 
secured its circulation, but, clever man that he was, 
he chose a different plan. To baffle suspicion he in- 
serted or interpolated all his forgeries in an already 
existing collection. There was a genuine canonical 
collection w^hich had been drawn up in Spain about 
63.S, and was known as the “ Hispana ’ *, or Spanish. It 
contained (cf. Migne, P. L., LXXXIV, 93-848) first of 
all the texts of the councils from that of Nicapa; sec- 
ondly the decretals of the popes from Damasus (366- 
384). Isidore took the volume and prefixed to it the 
first sixty of his forged decretals from (Element to Mil- 
tiades inclusive; these now became the first part of 
the collection of Isidore. As part II of his collection 
he retained part I of the Hispana collection, i, e. the 
genuine collection of councils since Nica}a (325). And 
as part III of his new volume added part- II of the 
old Hispana, i. e. the genuine pontifical letters since 
Pope Damasus, but he inserted here and there among 
them the letters he had forged under the names of the 
various ^pes between Damasus and Gregory I (590- 
604). He was not yet safe, however. So, in order to 
give a more imposing appearance to the work, he in- 
serted other documents not forged by him, but bor- 
rowed bodily from other collections of canon laws. 
Besides all this he interpolated many additions to au- 
thentic documents and added several prefaces to 
bolster up the fraud. To simplify this description it 
has been assumed that the forger made use of the un- 
adulterated text of the Hispana. But as a matter of 
fact he used a French edition, and a very incorrect one 
at that, of the Hispana, and which was known on that 
account as the “ Hispana Gallica”, or French Hispana, 
which has never been erlited, and which is to be found 
in the MS. 411 of the Latin Documents in the Library 
of Vienna. Furthermore, the forger tampered with 
the text of this French Hispana, so that hw copy be- 
comes, so to speak, a third edition or revision of tlie old 
Hispana. This is known as the “Hispana CJallica 
Augustodunensis”, or “of Autun”, so called because 


the Latin MS., 1341, of the Vatican, which contains it, 
came from Autun. This collection likewise has re- 
mained unedited. 

The Isidorian collection was published between 847 
and 852. On the one hand it must have been pub- 
lished before 852, because Hincmar Quotes the false 
decretal of Stephen I (p. 183) among the statutes of a 
council (Migne, P. L., CXXV, 775), and on the other 
hand it cannot nave been published before 847, because 
it makes use of the false capitularies of Benedict Levi- 
tas, which were not concluded until after 21 April, 
847. As to the place where the Decretals were forged, 
critics are all agreed that it was somewhere in France. 
The documents used by the forger, and especially 
those relating more nearly to his own epoch, are nearly 
all of French origin. And, as we have already pointed 
out, the frame chosen for the forgeries was the French 
edition of the Hispana. He also makes use of the 
“Dionysio-Hadriana” collection, which was the code 
of the Frankish Church, and of the Quesnel collection, 
which had a French origin. Moreover, he refers to 
the Councils of Meaux and of Aachen of 836, and to 
that of Paris of 829, etc. On legal matters he quotes 
the “Breviarium” of Alaric. When he refers to civil 
affairs it is those of France he illustrates by. Lastly, it 
was in France that his work was first quoted, and 
there it had its greatest vogue. But while critics are 
all agreed that the forgery was done in France, they 
differ very widely when it comes to fixing the locality. 
Some are in favour of Le Mans and the province of 
Tours; others incline towards the province of Reims. 
We shall have occasion to refer to these differences 
later on ; for the present we may be satisfied that the 
false decretals vrere forged in the North of France 
between 847 and 852. 

Now, what was the condition of the Church in 
France at that time? It was but a few brief years after 
the Treaty of Verdun (843), which had put a definitive 
close to the Carlovingian empire by founding three 
distinct kingdoms. Christendom w^as a prey to the 
onslaught of Normans and Saracens ; but on the whole 
the era of civil strife was over. In ecclesiastical cir- 
cles Church reform was still spoken of, but hardly 
hoped for. It was especially after the death of 
Charlemagne (814) that reform began to be considered, 
but the abuses to be corrected dated from long before 
Charlemagne’s time, and went back to the very be- 
ginnings of the Frankish church under the Merovin- 
gians. Tlie personal government of the king or 
emperor had many serious drawbacks on religious 
grounds. In the mind of the bishops reform and ec- 
clesiastical liberty were identical, and this liberty they 
required for their persons as well as for the Church. 
Doubtless Charlemagne’s government had been ad- 
vantageous to the Church, but it was none the less 
an oppressive protection and dearly bought. Tlie 
Church was frankly subject to the State. Initiatives 
which ought to have been the proper function of the 
spiritual power were usurped by (-harlemagne. He 
summoned synods and confirmed their decisions. He 
disposed largely of all church lienefices. And in mat- 
ters of importance ecclesiastical tribunals were pre- 
sided over by him. While the great emperor lived 
these inconveniences had their compensating advan- 
tages and were tolerated. The Church had a mighty 
supporter at her back. But as soon as he died the 
Carlovingian dynasty liegan to show signs of evor- 
increjising debility, and the (liurch, hound up with, 
and subordinate to, the political power, was ciragged 
into the ensiling civil strife and disunion. Church 
property excited the cupidity of the various factions, 
each of them wished to use the bishops as tools, ana 
when defeat came the bishops on the vanquishea side 
were exposed to the vengeance of their adversaries. 
There were charges brought against them, and wn- 
tences passed on them, and not canon law, but political 
exigencies, ruled in the synods. It was the triumph of 
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the lay element in the Church. Success, even when it 
came, had its drawbacks. In order to devote them- 
selves to political questions the bishops had to neglect 
their spiritual duties. They were to be seen more 
often on the embassies than on visitations. As sup- 
lies in their dioceses thev had to call in auxiliaries 
nown as chorepiscopi. What wonder, then, that these 
abuses gave rise to complaints? Especially after 829 
the bishops were clamouring for ecclesiastical lil)erty, 
for legal guarantees, for immunity of church property, 
for regularity of church administration, for the de- 
crease of the number of chorepiscopi and of their privi- 
leges. But all in vain; the Carlovingian nobles, who 
profited by these abuses, were opposed to reform. 
Powerless to better itself, could the Frankish Church 
count on Rome? At this very time the situation of 
the papacy was by no means inspiring; the Church at 
Rome was largely subject to the lay power in the 
hands of the imperial missi. Sergius II (844-847) has 
not escaped the reproach of Simony. Leo IV (847-855) 
had to defend his person just like any simple Frank- 
ish bishop. In the face of such a wretched situation 
the juridical prescriptions of Isidore are ideal. 

Canon Law Accouding to the False DEruETALS. 
— We are not here concerned with the whole collection, 
but only with the laws contained in the forged docu- 
ments. At the outset, let it be noted that Isidore's 
prescriptions have to do with a very limited number of 
cases and recur over and over again under slightly 
varying forms. Yet the forger's legal system m far 
from having any perfect cohesion. Inconsistencies, 
and even contradictions, are to be met within it. In 
the following synopsis, which Is necessarily short, no 
notice is taken of these legal stumblings of Isidore; we 
are content to simply sum up the teachings of the false 
decretals, under tiieir principal headings. 

In matters concerning the relations of the political 
and ecclesiastical powers, Isidore sets forth the ordi- 
naiy iileas of his time as to the supremacy of the spiri- 
tual over the temporal authority. Of his own autnor- 
ity alone, the ruler cannot assemble a regular synotl ; 
he must have pontifical authorization to do so (p. 
228). That is a new requirement. A bishop may be 
neither accused nor condemned before a secular tri- 
bunal (pp. 98, 485). The Theodosian (V)de, from 
which the forger borrows in this matter, granted the 
primlegium fori only for minor faults. In such mat- 
ters the Frankish law was not verj'’ explicit and was 
ojx>n to various interpretations. What is novel in 
Isidore is the general cliaracter of the law witlidraw- 
ing liishops from the secular courts. Then again he 
recognizes in bishops a certain jurisdiction in secular 
matters. Roman law had already recognized this. 
He goes on to deal with the immunity of church prop- 
erty, which cannot be diverted from its original pur- 
pose without sacrilege. The evangelization of Chris- 
tendom is a complex story wdiich iiKMlerii criticism has 
retold for us, by showing the slow onward march of 
the Faith. But Isidore's ideas thereon were those of 
his time, and therefore for the most part legendary. 
According to him, the organization of parishes was 
laid (lown by (Mement of Rome, as early as the close of 
the first centu^, and was to be modelled on the eccle- 
siastical divisions of Rome and of the catacombs. 
This meant that dioceses were also a primitive institu- 
tion, and that metropolitan divisions also existed in 
primitive times. The Apostles wen* thought to have 
acceptetl the territorial divisions of the Roman Em- 
pire, which had lieen handed down since then as eccl^ 
aiastical provinces. There is not much historical basis 
for such an explanation. ^ It stands to reason that in 
Isidore we must clearly distinpuLsh between this fan- 
tastic view of history and his explanation of hier- 
archical organization. On all essential points the 
forger reproducers the current ideas of his time. But 
he deserves attention when he speaks of chorepiscopi, 
or those auxiliary bishops we have already referred to. 


According to him they are usurpers ; so far as power of 
order goes, they have priestly orders and nothing 
more. Eve^ episcopal function exercised by them is 
null ; all their sacramental acts ought to be reiterated. 
As a matter of fact, Isidore was wrong; chorepiscopi 
had full power of order and might validly administer 
both confirmation and Ordination. Isidore forged 
theology as well as letters. He strongly affirms the 
authority of the bishops. That is his great concern. 
With him nothing else counts (pp. 77, 117, 145, 243). 
The bishop is monarch in hiB own diocese, but he does 
not stand alone; bonds unite him to his neighbours, 
and thus we have the metropolitan idea. The capital 
of each ecclesiastical province has a juridical right or 
title to be a centre of assembly for the bishops ; this 
right Is derived from the primitive division made by 
the popes. The province is to be ^verned by the 
provincial council, presided over by the metropolitan. 
On the prerogatives of this dignitary Isidore repro- 
duces the prescriptions of the ancient law prior to the 
eighth century. After the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury the metropolitans had increased their preroga- 
tives, and Isidore tries to ignore this de /acto situation; 
for him nothing counts but canonical texts; the 
metropolitan is primus inter pares ^ and he can do 
nothing without the consent of his colleagues. The 
forger goes on to mention higher jurisdictions, those 
of primates and of patriarchs. But on these matters 
he shoivs but a slight knowledge of church govern- 
ment in Africa and in the East, and we have one of the 
mo.st glaring examples of his incoherence. 

The Authority of the Poper^ln the many texts 
where the pope is in question Isidore is true to his task 
of plagiarizing. Veiy often he copies passages bor- 
rowed from ancient sources. 'Diis fact alone helps in 
a great measure to explain his insistence on the rights 
of the papacy. In many cases Isidore is but the 
mouthpiece repeating the sayings of the earlier popes, 
an<l we know how clear and uncompromising those 
early popes were on the question of their prerogatives. 
For example, call to mind the popes between Innocent 
I (401-417) and Hormisdas (514-523) and the series 
of their declarations. All that was well known in the 
ninth century, at least in theory. And it was all em- 
bodied by Isidore. But on the relations l^tween 
pope and bishops he shows a certain inconsistency. 
Following the traditional teaching, he declares that 
the Apostolate and the episcopate were directly insti- 
tuted by Jesus Christ. Vet at times he seems to be 
on the point of denying the potestas ordinaria of the 
bishops. He makes Pope Vigilius (p. 712) say: “Ipsa 
naim|ue ecclesia qua* prima est ita reli(|uis ecclesiis 
vices suas crcdiiiit largiendas ut in partem sint vocatse 
sollicitudinis non in plenitudinem jiotestatis." 

Taking this passage strictly and by itself, it would 
seem to deny the votestas ordinaria of the bishops. 
But nevertheless tne sentence is not an intentional 
forgery; it is merely another case where Isidore is a 

e igiarlst. He had got hold of a famous text by St. 

o (Migne, P. L.^ LIV, 671), addressed to the 
Bishop of Thcssalonica, From the end of the fourth 
century tliis bishop had been named by the popes as 
their representative in the province of Illyricum. 
Hence the Bishop of Thessalomca exercised by delega- 
tion certain rights belonging to the popes in these 
countries by reason of their title of Patriarch of the 
West. About 446, St. Leo had to find fault with the 
Bishop of Thcssalonica, not in his character of bishop, 
but as legate, or vicar, of the Holy See. And on that 
occasion the pope pointed out to his vicar in Rlyricum 
that he had received merely a partial delegation, not a 
plenitude of power. It is clear, then, that the text in 
question referred to a peculiar relation between the 
pope and a special bishop. Ad<lresscd to the vicar of 
Illyricum, St. Leo's words are quite accurate; but, ap- 
plied to all bishops, they cea.se to be so, and mignt 
easily create much confusion. Isidore further de* 
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mands that provincial councils be held at regular in- 
tervals. He asserts for the pope the right to authorize 
the calling of all councils and to approve their de- 
cisions. Laid down in this general and im^rative 
manner, these claims were something new. Nothing 
like it had been of obligation for the holding of pro- 
vincial councils; as for approving of the dec^s of 
councils, it was a conunon occurrence in antiquity. 
When matters of serious importance were in question 
the popes claimed the right of approval, hut there 
was no formal or general precept aswerting such right. 
And in any case Isidore's legislation thereon never 
became the practice. 

Ecclesiastical Trials , — The procedure to be followed 
in the trial of ecclesiastics is of special interest to Isi- 
dore. According to him, the judging of clerics of all 
ranks up to and mcluding the priesthood belongs as a 
last resource to the provincial councils and the pri- 
mates. He says nothing about priests appealing to 
Rome, and in this he agrees with the fourteenth canon 
of the Council of Sardica. Apropos of the trials of 
bishops he shows some inconsistency in his legisla- 
tion. On the one hand, he upholds the law as it ex- 
isted prior to his time, and on the other hand, he lays 
down a new law. Hence we find two series of texts 
which it is not easy to reconcile. The first series 
agrees with the existing law. A provincial council is 
the ordinary judge of bishops. The popie interferes 
only on appeal made to him by one of the interested 
parties. However, in the case where the impartiality 
of the judge is seriously doubtful, the bishop need not 
wait for the council to pass sentence, but may take his 
case straight to Rome. Stated in this general way, 
the latter provision is new. But as it is based on the 
idea of plain justice, it is not altogether foreign to the 
ancient ecclesiastical law. It was expressly men- 
tioned in Roman law, from which Isidore borrowed it. 
Ilow may the pope set about hearing an appeal ? The 
ancient law did not exclude, but did not luakc pro- 
vision for, sentence being passed at Rome itself. It 
recognized the pope’s right to appoint a court of ap- 
peal composed of bishops from the neighbourhood of 
the accused ; furthermore, he had the riglit to be repre- 
sented there by a legate, who would naturally have a 
preponderating role at the trial. Such were the rul- 
ings of the Council of Sardica. But as a matter of 
fact, from the fifth century we have cases where tlie 
pope summoned episcopal apix»als to be heard in 
Rome itself. So it is not a great surprise that Isidore 
should leave the pope free to decide where the final 
trial should take place. But, as we pointed out, side 
by side with this first series of decisions along the lines 
of the ancient law, we find another series which lays 
down a new law. Therein it is said that in the trial of 
bishops, the function of the provincial council is lim- 
ited to hearing both sides of the case and referring it to 
the pope for judgment. Sentence can only be passed 
with his approbation. This is new legislation. But 
once more Isidore is not really inventing; he is merely 
giving clear and direct expression to the tentlencies of 
his day. In face of the dangers created for the 
bishops by political disturbances, by tlie fear of being 
condemned for party feeling or through motives of 
revenge, the bishops themselves were eager that 
charges against them should not be decided wdthout 
the approval of the poyie. 

One of the most characteristic peculiarities of the 
false decretals is the procedure laid down for the trial 
of bishops. Isidore declares over and over that it was 
the will of the Apostles that there be as few charges as 
possible made against bishops, and that, when there 
are any^heir trial should he made as difficult as pos- 
sible.^ This is a point worth remembering. The ac- 
cusation of bishops will be a difficult thing, their de- 
fence an easy matter. Isidore’s legislation on this 
head, when systematized, so efficaciously hindered 
any judicial action against a bishop that the reader is 


almost inclined to treat it as a joke. However, we 
must be just; it was not all an invention on Isidore’s 
part. His procedure in the main reproduces the 
requirements of Roman law ; it draws on the decisions 
of the Roman apocrypha of the time of Symmachus 
(498-514), and it levies tribute from the laws of the 
Barbarian kingdoms. In a case of this kind, any- 
thing like a careful and thorough criticism requires that 
great attention be paid to the question of tne sources 
employed. Isidore piles up obstacles against the 
accusation of bishops, but the obstacles are not all of 
Isidore’s own devising. Any bishop dispossessed of 
his see by violence, and who is summoned to the courts, 
has a right to raise the plea of actio spolii, i. e. to fall 
back on the fact of dispossession in order to avoid 
trial, until he has b^n provisionally restored to his 
possessions and dignities. This appeal before trial is 
one of the main points in the Isidorian procedure. 
The only one who is competent to bring a charge 
against a bishop is the council of his province. For- 
eign tribunals are excluded, and the provincial council 
must have a full quorum. The charge must be made 
in the presence of accused and accusers. If one of the 
interested parties absconds, the whole judicial ma- 
chine comes to a standstill. 

The following are the rules governing accusations. 
A layman can bring no charge against a bishop. This 
rule, which occurs also in the Roman apocrypha of the 
time of Symmachus, may be explained by the different 
judicial status of clerics and laymen at tne time of Isi- 
dore. Clerics were judged according to Roman law, 
whereas many laymen were subject to Germanic law, 
and the procedure under these two laws was different 
and even hostile. Moreover, at times laymen would 
not recognize clerics as having the rights to accuse 
them in the courts; and thus the clerics might well 
<leclare laymen incompetent in their courts. Then, 
too, it must not be lost sight of that Isidore’s principle 
w’as never observed in practice; a modus ngeudi w'as 
always found. Isidore's second principle was that a 
cleric could never bring a charge against his superior. 
It is evident that thus the number of |>ossible accusers 
became very restricted. The accusation must lie 
made not in writing, l)ut by w’ord of mouth. Only 
those might bring charges w^ho fulfilled exceptional con- 
ditions in respect to rank and standing. In this w ay 
it w'as easy to get rid of a troublesome accuser. I'he 
witnesses must Ik? of equal merit with the accuser, and 
it took f^venty-tw'o witnesses to condemn a bishop. 
Tin’s again is not an invention of Isidore’s. It was an 
old custom that a bishop might only be condemned by 
a council of seventy or seventy-two bishops. The 
numbers are an allusion either to the seventy elders of 
the Jewish people or to the Seventy-Two Disciples. 
But Isidore managed to complicate the situation by 
applying the nuinl)er to the w’itnesses; though even 
if it were applied to the judges, the difficulty w'ould 
not be lessened in practice. It was no easy matter to 
get together m numerous a tribunal. In the ninth 
century Photius declared that these two traditional 
numliers were not necessary; in any case Isidore’s 
legislation was never enforced. The hearing of the 
charge follows Roman law, and minute regulations 
were drawn up to secure all the necessary scope and 
impartiality to the arguments for and against. Any 
admission of guilt had to be absolutely spontaneous, 
ami no signature obtained by force was valkl. 

In his pref:^ Isidore declares the purpose of his 
work. Mis aim is to build up a collection of canons 
more complete than any other by uniting together all 
the canons dispersed among the various existing col- 
lections. What must w'c think of this decloration? 
There is some truth in it, but his collection takes on a 
character all its own by the fact that it includes a hun- 
dred documents forged in Isidore’s workshop. He 
mij^t easily have made that more complete collation, 
without having recourse to forging documents for it. 
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And, as a matter of fact, is his collection more com- 
plete than any other? Even a summary examination 
soon shows that there are many lacuna? in this collec- 
tion of canon law. It omits ail mention of many 
important matters, jjoveming of rural parishes, eccle- 
siastical benefices^ tithes, simony, the monastic life, 
questions concerning the matrimonial laws, privileges 
and dispensations, and the pallium. The governing of 
parishes and the Question of benefices were of vital 
interest when Isidore lived. Though not quite so 
acute as during the tenth and eleventh centuries, these 
points of law became occasions of conflict ^tween the 
Church and the feudal society in progress of forma- 
tion. They were already preoccupying men's minds, 
and as Isidore does not refer to them he can hardly 
claim to have wished to supply a complete ecclesiasti- 
cal code. So we are driven to conclude that he had a 
very special object in \dew in composing his partial 
code. How are we to discover what this oliject was? 
Evidently by examining the documents he forged. 
There, if at all, are to be found his dominant ideas. 
And such an examination is by no means difficult after 
what we have just saiil concerning the legal side of the 
false decretals. Isidore's object is so clearly defined 
that it rec|uires no very laboured analysis to discover 
it. His chief aim is to assure the dignity and fruitful- 
ness of the episcopal office. In his view the diocese is 
the life-giving centre of the whole ecclesiastical organ- 
ism, and the vitality of this centre is his chief concern. 
All his legislation has this same object. But perhaps 
it may be argued that, while he is indeed concerned to 
safeguard the authority of the bishops, he is even 
more careful to increase that of the pope. This was a 
view long in favour among both (iallicans and Protes- 
tants, but it is no longer the fashion. In our day 
critics are, on the whole, agreed that the immediate 
object of Isidore was to win respect for the episcopal 
authority. If he touches on the prerogatives of the 
pope, it Is never in the interests of Rome, but always 
in those of the bishtips. It was for this that he tried 
to facilitate appeals to Rome. But in his idea the role 
to lie played by the po|>e would not restrict, the rights 
of the bishops. It has been observ'cd that Isidore 
does not mention the tenifuiral power of the popes, and 
that he never thinks of turning to profit ('oust ant ine's 
retended donation to the Church of Rome, nor does 
e seem to aim at increasing the French protectorate 
at Home. Yet if his object had l>een to favour the 
Holy See, how differently wouUl he have gone to work. 
Now, if we compare these aims of Isiclorc with the 
actual situation of the Frankish Church when the 
forger was at work, l>etweeii the years 847 and 852, it 
will 1)6 evident that false decretals are directly op- 
posed to tlie cliief abuses of which the bishops were 
the victims at that time: condemnations of a political 
character, neglect of the episcopal office, aiul the estab- 
lishment of chorepiscopi. This explains the lacuna? 
in Isidore's ecclesiastical code. He was fighting 
against urgent and glaring abii.ses. A contemporary 
is always at a disadvantage in forming a clear opinion 
of his age, of those deep causes of which the slow but 
measured action must inevitably transfiirm society. 
And hence it was that Isidore confined himwlf to 
things that were more or less on the surface in the 
evervday life around him. If he foresaw other dan- 
gers ‘in the path of the Church, he certainly made no 
attempt to provide against them. 

It remains true, however, that Isidore was a forger. 
But there are forgers and forgers. Let us not forget 
that the false decretals are from the same workshop 
that forged the capitularies of Angibramne (Angil- 
ram) and the false capitularies of Benedictiis Levita. 
When the capitularies had been forged it was but a 
natural step to the forging of pontifical letters. For 
this new work Isidore owed much to the Liber Pon- 
tificalis", or chronicle of the popes. Thus when the 
Liber tells us that such a pope issued such a decree 


long since lost, the forger noted the fact and set to 
work to invent a decree for liis collection along the 
lines hinted at by the Liber ’ '. This is a method well 
known in diplomatic work, and one that has left us the 
acta rescriptaj of which we have many specimens in 
ancient charters. These acta rescripta are documents 
which, at a date long subseciuent to that they bear, 
and because the originals or ancient copies of them had 
been damaged or lost, were drawn up by the aid of the 
remnants of the originals, or from extracts therefrom, 
or analyses of them, or at times from mere tradition 
concerning their contents (cf . Giry, Manuel de diplo- 
matique", Paris, 1894, pp. 12, 8(37, etc.). In Isidore's 
opinion many of the false decretals were merely such 
acta rescripta. It was not a very honest proceeding, 
and Isidore was far from being scrupulous. With a 
faint modification it might be said of him as of an- 
other forger in the seventeenth century, the crafty 
Father J6r6me Vignier, ^^He was the greatest liar in 
Paris." But men of the ninth century must not be 
judged according to modem ideas of literary morality. 
Neither can the false decretals be looked at as a purely 
literary work. They are a landmark in the evolution 
of law. In every society law develops or evolves it- 
self like other things, but under conditions of its own, 
and step by step with the social life it regulates, and 
which it must keep pace with in order to regulate. 
The state of society, the ensemble of its customs, 
change more or less according to time and place, and 
are never stationary. And slight changes, when mul- 
tiplied to any degree, end by causing a chasm between 
former legislation and the newly bom needs of a 
changed society. The written laws no longer meet 
the requirements of the social state they ought to regu- 
late, and a readjustment of legal provisions becomes 
necessary. History shows us that this may take 
place in many w^ays, according to the nature of the 
desired change and t.he surroundings in which it takes 
place. It may be effected by the gradual substitution 
of new laws for those that have grown antiquated or, 
less courageously, by what is known as a creative in- 
terpretation of existing laws, of which we have many 
examples in Roman law; and again, in desperate 
cases, the change may be brought about by forgeries, 
when no otlier means seems practicable. Now, m the 
middle of the ninth century, the rules of canonical 
legislation did not seem to bo the best possible to meet 
the existing state of ecclesiastical affairs. The reform 
councils of the ninth century had tried to bring about 
the new laws demanded by the situation, but the lay 
power had blocked the way. And thus the evolution 
of law, finding an obstacle to its growth on one side, 
was constrained to seek freedom on another. Unable 
to advance in normal fashion, a canonist whose inten- 
tions were more commendable than his acts bethought 
him of calling in the aid of the forger. It Ls impossible 
to condone such forgeries, but the history of the case 
puts us in a belter position to judge them, and even to 
discover extenuating circumstances in their favour, 
by emphasizing the powerful forces at work in the 
society of the period, and which were acting with 
what one may call historical fatalism. Moreover, the 
false decretals are the work of private enterprise and 
have no official character. The theoi^ that they were 
planned in Italy has been long since abandoned. 
They are of purely Gallican origin, and if they de- 
ceived the Church, the Church accepted them in good 
faith and without any complicity. 

The Spread. — ^We saw above, in the case of Hinc- 
mar, that Isidore *s forgeries were known among the 
Franks as early as 852. In Germany we hear of them 
a little later. We find traces of them in the Acts of the 
councils of Germany dating from that of Worms in 
868, but in Spain w’e find no reference to them, and 
they seem to have been hardly known there. They 
found their way into England towards the close of the 
eleventh century, probably through Lanfranc, Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury. Their reception in Italy is of 
greater importance. It occurred probably during the 
pontificate of Nicholas I (858^67). It seems certain 
that he knew of the decretals, and it is possible that he 
may have even possessed a copy of them, and showed 
proof of this on the occasion of the appeal to Rome 
made by Bishop Rothade of Soissons, who had got 
into difficulties with his metropolitan, Hincraar of 
Reims. Rothade reached Rome about the middle of 
864. He had already caused his appeal to be pr^ 
sented to the pope, but he now explained his case m 
detail. It was to nis interest to quote the authority 
of the false decretals, and he did not fail to do so. 
Tbis is proved by a letter written by Nicholes I on 22 
January, 865, dealing with Rothade’s appeal. Pope 
Adrian II (867-“872) was acquainted with them, and 
in a letter dated 26 December, 871, he approves 
of the translation of Actard, Bishop of Nantes, 
to the metropolitan See of Tours, and quotes apro- 
pos one of the false decretals. Quotations made by 
Stephen V (885-891) are not conclusive proof that 
he directly used Isidore’s text; and the same may 
be said of occasional references to it during the 
tenth century, which occur in the letters of the 
popes or of the papal legates. However, other au- 
thors in Italy show less reserve in using the false 
decretals. Thus, at the end of the ninth and the l)e- 
ginning of the tenth century they are quoted by Auxi- 
Bus in the treatises he wrote in defence of the ordina- 
tions performed by Pope Forrnosus (891-896). It is 
true that Auxilius was born among the Franks, as vras 
also Rathier, Bishop of Verona, who likewise quotes 
Isidore. Attone of Vercelli, however, was an Italian, 
and he quotes him. At the end of the ninth century 
and dunng the tenth, extracts from the false decretals 
begin to be included in canon law collections — in the 
coflection dedicated to Bishop Anselm of Milan, in the 
R6ginon collection about 906, among the decrees of 
Burchard, Bishop of Worms. Nevertheless, until the 
middle of the eleventh century the false decretals did 
not obtain an official footing in ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. They were nothing more than a collection made 
in Gaul, and it was only under Leo IX (1048-1054) 
that they took firm hold at Rome. When the Bishop 
of Toul became pope and began the reform of the 
Church by reforming the Roman Curia, he carried 
with him to Rome the apocryphal collection. An- 
selm of Lucca, the friend and aclviser of Gregory VII, 
composed an extensive collection of canons among 
which those of Isidore figure largely. The same thing 
happened in the case of Cardinal Deusdedit^s collec- 
tion made about the same time. And finally, when in 
1140 Gratian wrote his Decree” he borrowed exten- 
sively from Isidore’s collection. In such manner it 
gained an important place in schools of law and juris- 
prudence. It is true that the Gratian collection liad 
never the sanction of being the official text of ecclesi- 
astical law, but it became the textbook of the schools 
of the twelfth century, and, even with the false decre- 
tals added to it, it retained a place of honour with 
the faculty of canon law. It was it that supplied the 
text of the ^'everyday” instructor on the things most 
essential to be known. And the faculty of law styled 
itself faculty of the Decree; which shows how impor- 
tant a place in the schools was given to the Isidorian 
texts inserted in the decretals. 

Influence. — For a long time the Gallicans and the 
Protestants dwelt on the innovation contained in 
these apocrypha and on the rights, altogether novel, 
which they conferred on the popes and which would 
never have come to pass had it not been for these for- 
geries. Nowadays Isidore’s aim is understood to have 
been iiite different. His chief concern wiin to defend 
the bishops; and if the papacy profited by wdiat he 
did, it can be shown that it was a necessary couvse- 
quence of the pope’s being made the chamf)ion of tlie 
bishop. And even though it must be admitted that 


the popes benefited by the forgeries, their good faith 
is beyond question. Isidore wrote a long way off 
from Rome; he deceived his own ne^hbours in 
France, and among them the learned Hincmar of 
Reims. What wonder, then, that he deceived the 
popes also, when his work was carried to Rome by 
Rothade of Soissons about the summer of 864? It is 
true that some have hinted that Nicholas I erred 
against truthfulness; that he pretended that the Isi- 
dorian texts were contained m the archives of the 
Roman Church, an assertion not only inexact but un- 
truthful (M^e, P. L., CXIX, 901). But as a mat- 
ter of fact his words do not necessarily mean that at 
all. What he does say refers equally to the authentic 
decretals not included in the Dionysio-Hadriana col- 
lection. On the dubious interpretation of an obscure 
text it is not fair to bring a chai]ge of untruthfulness 
against a man of character like Nicholas I. And if an 
unfavourable interpretation be accepted as the real 
one, the blame falls on the draftsman of the pontifical 
letters, the famous Anastasius the Librarian. An- 
other reason for not impugning the honesty of Nicho- 
las 1 under the circuinstances is that he was under no 
necessity; he had no interest in approving of Isidore’s 
letters. Indeed, he is much more reserved in his 
treatment of them than the Frankish bishops were at 
that very time. In that very letter of 22 January, 
865, he points out to them their inconsist^jney. how, 
when it is to their own interest, they quote the letters 
of the early popes (i. e. Isidore’s forgeries), and w^hen 
the letters are unfavourable to them, they repudiate 
them. We saw above that according to Isidore ’s j udi- 
cial system a bishop dispossessed of his see by violence 
and rtien haled to tne courts had the right to plead the 
fact of dispossession in order to escape appearing lie- 
fore the courts, and that he must first be provisionally 
restored to his possessions and honours so as to arrange 
properly for his defence. No doubt Isidore had not 
invented all this. Roman law and canon law supplied 
him with precedents and even laws for it. But he 
made such procedure an essential factor in canon law. 
And it is an undoubted fact that from the year 864, in 
cases such as the one we refer to, Isidore’s ideas and 
expressions exercised a marked influence on the con- 
duct and decisions of Nicholas I. There is nothing 
calling for adverse criticLsm in all this as far as Nicho- 
las is concerned. As a piece of lemslation it was alto- 
gether in favour of the bishops. From another point 
of view it is important to consider whether, in the 
appeals of bishops to Rome, the conduct of Nicholas I 
was really influenced by Isidore’s forgeries. 

What we have already said concerning the forger’s 
objects and aims limits the bearing of this question to 
a great extent. As a piece of general hard and fast 
legislation, Isidore’s method of procedure was quite 
new. But the practice of the popes and the custom 
of the ecclesiastical courts supplied precedents which 
more or less bore out the principles laid down by Isi- 
dore. Hence we see that if N icholaa 1 made use of the 
apocrypha to justify his teaching on appeals to Rome, 
we mast necessarily admit that he relied on a forged 
document ; but even then we should not be obliged to 
admit that he was influenced by teaching altogether 
foreign to ecclesiastical antiquity, but only that by 
means of Isidore he was put in touch with teachii^ 
closely resembling that ot St. Leo and of Gelasius I, 
two popes of the fifth wntury. And, as a matter of 
fact, did Nicholas I gain his teaching concerning ap- 
peals from these apoenrpha? We have no proof 
whatever that he did. His firm and solid conviction 
of the rights of the Holy Sec had nothing to learn from 
the weak inventions of a forger among tne Franks; he 
had learned those rights in the school of Roman tradi- 
tions dating from the fifth and sixth centuries. We 
can admit that, while the pope’s contention is justi- 
fied, the arguments with wnich he supports it are at 
times open to attack. Thus, in a letter addressed to the 
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Council of Soissons in 863, he wishes to assert his right 
to intervene in the trials of bishops, even when tli^re 
was no question of an appeal to Rome. This amounted 
to an assertion of the absolute power of the Holy See, 
a claim he might have supported by many solid argu- 
ments; yet what is our surprise to find him claiming 
in support thereof the canons of the Council of 8ar- 
dica, which say nothing of the sort. The CouncU of 
Sardica (343) intended very particularly to safe- 
guard the legal rights of bishcjps who were being 
persecuted; that was its main object, and it by no 
means intended to define the rights of Rome in mat- 
ters of the kind. These canons mark one of the early 
st^s in the question of church discipline. 

The claim of Nicholas I ought to have been sup- 
ported by texts from the fifth and sixth centuries ; and 
m the case in question his object was much more credit- 
able than the reasons he gave in support of it. On 
the whole, then, from the beginning of his pontificate, 
and before he knew of the Isidorian texts, Nicholas I 
was in full sympathy with the ideas expressed therein. 
Acquaintance with those texts did not seriously affect 
him. Yet, in his letter to the Frankish bishops, dated 
22 January, 865, apropos of Rothade, he puts the the- 
ory on appeals much after the manner in which Isidore 
had put it ; so much so, that one writer speaks of the 
parfum isuiorien that letter exhales (Fournier). If 
the letters of the early popes (i. e. the decretals of Isi- 
dore) are not explicitly quoted, they are at least al- 
luded to. But from all that has been said we must 
conclude tliat Nicholas I took none of his essential 
ideas from Isidore, and that any influence he did exer- 
cise on that pope was too insigiiificant to be taken into 
account in a pontificate so filled with enterprises of 
daring and of moment. And this conclusion in 
Nicholas’s case gives us more or less the answer to the 
further cpiestion as to how far the apocrypha influence 
the subsequent history of the Church. As we have 
seen, even without Isidore, Nicholas I would have 
brought about the same mode of government. And it 
has been well said that the principles of Nicholas I 
were those of Gregory VII and of the great popes of 
the Middle Ages; that is to say, Isidore or no Isidore, 
Gregory VII and Innocent III would not have acted 
othenvise than they did. As a matter of history, such 
a conclusion is (juite justifiable, and as far as apolo- 
getics go it is (piite sufficient answer. In the domain 
of theology and canon law, Isidore’s forgeries never 
had any serious consequences. 

Having said this, we are free to confess frankly that 
in les.ser spheres than those of theology and law, the 
false decretals have not alw'ays exercised a fortunate 
influence. On histery, for instance, their influence 
was baneful. No doubt they tlo not bear all the 
blame for the distorted and legendary yiew the Mid- 
dle Ages had of ecclesiastical antiquity. During the 
Middle Ages it was almo.st an impossibility to consult 
all the sources of information, and it w^as difficult to 
check and control those at hand. It was not easy to 
distinguish genuine documents from apocryphal ones. 
And this difficulty, which was the great stumbling- 
block of medieval culture, w^ould have been always an 
obstacle to the progress of historical study. It must 
be admitted that Isidore’s forgeries increased the diffi- 
culty till it l>ecame almost insuimountable. The for- 
geries blurred the w^hole historical perspective. Cus- 
toms and methods propier to the ninth century stood 
out in relief side by side with the discipline of the first 
centuries of the Church. And, ns a consequence, the 
Middle Ages knew very little concerning the historical 
grow^th of the rights of the papacy during those first 
centuries. Its view of antiquity was a very simple 
one, and perhaps it was just as well for the systematiz- 
ing of theology. In the main, it was no easy matter to 
develop a hikorical sense during the Middle Ages. 
Tlie absence of such a sense is all the more remarkable 
w'iien we consider what civilization owes the Middle 


Ages in the realms of philosophy, theology, and archi- 
tecture. 

Place of Origin. — We have purposely reserved 
this question for the end. In the first place, it is of 
lesser importance than the others ; and in the second, 
whereas critics are for the most part in agreement con- 
cerning the questions we have been treating, they are 
divided into two parties on this final question. For a 
time the decretals were thought to have been forged at 
Mainz, but that theory has been altogBther aban- 
doned, and now the disputed honour Ties between 
Reims and Le Mans in the province of Tours. Here 
are the arguments put forth on both sides. The ma- 
jority of German critics and a section of those in 
France favour Reims as the place where the decretals 
originated. According to them, Isidore’s legislation 
concerning the trial of bishops was intended to sup- 
port the cause of Ebbon, Archbishop of Reims, and to 
facilitate the retrial of that dignitary. Ebbon had 
been deposed in 835 for political reasons. He was re- 
instatecl at Reims in 840 ; he had to leave his see in 
845 and ended his career in 851 as Bishop of Hildes- 
heim. According to the critics, a comparison between 
his case and Isidore’s procedure at trials shows such 
agreement that it must have been mtentional; thus, 
for instance, the provisional restoration of the accused 
and dispossessea bishop, the arrest of the bishop, the 
possibility of a translation from one see to another 
(from Reims to Hildesheim). Besides this, it was in 
the province of Reims the forgeries first appeared, and 
from there they were carried to Rome by Rothade of 
Soissons ; then, too, it was in this same diocese that, 
ever since Ebbon ’s time, the struggle against chore- 
piscopi was most intense. Isidore’s opposition to 
archiepiscopal authority is also very marked ; and, 
accorrfing to the critics, the pn)vince of Reims w'as the 
birthplace of that opposition during the years that in- 
tepened between Ebbon ’s deposition (838-841) and 
Hincinar’s nomination (845); hence the conclusion 
that the forgeries w^ere committed betw^een 847 and 
852 by partisans of Ebbon, and probably by clerics 
onlained by him in 841, and against whose ordination 
Ilincmar, Ebbon’s successor, raised objections soon 
after his election. This cumiilative mass of argument 
is impressive ; but to be really conclusive it would be 
nece.s.sary to prove that Isidore’s legislation was in- 
voked by these clerics against their archbishop, before 
his death in 851 or at least before 853, when the Coun- 
cil of Soissons w'as held, in which the ordinations held 
by Ebbon at Reims in 841 after his restoration were 
declared invalid. No such proof is forthcoming. 
The documents in favour of Ebbon in which is discov- 
ered a similarity to the teaching of the apocrypha are 
later than 853. At that time Isidore’s work had be- 
gun to spread. That it was known and used at 
Reims after 853 is not at all surprising and is no proof 
of its having been composed in tne Province of Reims. 
Furthermore, if these apocrypha had been composed 
in favour of Ebbon and of the clerics he ordained, then 
the question of the validity of ordinations performed 
by a deposed bishop ought to have been treated of. 
Vet not a word is said concerning it; though, on the 
other hand, Isidore submits all questions concerning 
clerics up to and including priests to the metropolitan 
council and to the primates. No mention is made of 
an appeal by priests to Rome, an omission that is in- 
explicable if the documents were written in favour of 
the clerics ordained by Ebbon, and who are supposed 
to have l)een the actual writers. Add to this that the 
period 847-852, when the forgery was committed, was 
for the clerics of Reims, Ebbon ’s partisans, a period 
pending appeal and a time of entente with Hinemar. 
For the moment, they had no reason to need such a 
weapon against the archbishop. Lastly, P. Fournier 
points out that the theorj’^ which makes Reims the 
scene of the forgery in opposition to Hinemar is at 
variance with what we know of Hinemar ’s attitude. 
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If Hincmar had the faintest suspicion that the decre- 
t^s were aimed at him, he woiud have treated them 
differently. Though he had a suspicion that one or 
other document had been forged in part, he offered no 
objection to the collection as a whole. But it is cer- 
tain that he would have spared no pains to discredit a 
code intended as a weapon against him. On the 
whole, then, this theory is an attractive one ; but while 
no solid proof can be brought in its favour, many 
solid arguments can be brought against it. 

There is another set of critics who fix on the prov- 
ince of Tours and the neighbourhood of Le Mans as the 
scene of the forgery. The principal among these 
critics are Langen, Dbllinger, M. M. Simson, Viollet, 
J. Havet, P. Fournier and L. Duchesne. According 
to them, the forged legislation on the trial of bishops 
and the organization of dioceses and ecclesiastical 
provinces aim at a state of things existing in Brittany 
after 845, when Nom^no^, Duke of Brittany, gained a 
victory over Charles the Bald. At that time Brittany 
was ea^r for independence, in the ecclesiastical as 
well as in the civil order. The bishoprics in Brittany 
were subject to the metropolitan of Tours, and the 
Carlo vingian sovereigns clung to this ecclesiastical 
subjection as a pledge of political subordination. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Brittany was anxious to 
get rid of four bishops whom he suspected of favouring 
the Franks. He gave them a quick trial and expelled 
them from his domains. The affair was carried to 
Rome, and about 847 Leo II wrote a letter to the 
Duke of Brittany reminding him of the claims of 
canon law. The whole thing caused much commo- 
tion among the Franks and at Rome. As it was a 
matter of public knowledge, and more or less contem- 
porary with the appearance of the decretals, nearly 
all the critics are agreed that Isidore had this affair in 
his mind when he wrote, and that many of his laws 
presupposed some such state of affairs as existed in the 
province of Tours and the Church of Brittany. These 
are only appearances, however, and we want precise 
proofs, something more definite. Now the critics in 
question think they recognize a family likeness lie- 
tween two documents w^hich were certainly written at 
Le Mans and the decretals of Isidore. The first of 
these is the apocryphal Bull of Pope (Iregory IV (827- 
844) in favour of Aldric, Bishop of 1^ Mans. In this 
letter (Migne, P. L., CVI, 853) the pope recognizes 
the right of the Bishop of Le Mans to take his case to 
Rome whenever a charge is brought against him. The 
letter is supposed to have been written on 8 July, 833. 
It is quite after Isidore’s own heart; and its style is 
wonderfully similar to that of the forger. The forged 
Bull of Gregory IV is a mosaic of authentic texts, and 
very often they are texts which Isidore used over and 
over again. 

The critics are all agreed that this forged Bull and 
the decretals are independent documents; that is, that 
neither makes use of the other. But the critics we are 
now considering maintain that both come from the 
same workshop; that they are alike in materials and 
methods of composition. And they further point out 
the closeness of their dates. The forged Bull was cer- 
tainly drawn up at Le Mans, they say, about 850, 
when Le Mans was in the hands of the Duke of Brit- 
tany. The bishop, who favoured the Franks, was in a 
sorry plight; and to protect him the Bull of Gregory 
IV was forged. We are certainly veiy near now to 
the date of the decretals, and the family likeness be- 
tween the documents would be explained by the iden- 
tity of their origin. The same critics argue in the 
same way in the case of a memoir or story of a dispute 
that took place in 838 between Aldric, Bishop of Le 
Mans and the Abbey of St-Calais (Migne, P. L., CXV, 
81-82). During the course of the trial the authority 
of the canons is Quoted after the manner of Isidore, 
i. e. in mosaic-fashion made up of those fragmentary 
passages Isidore was so fond of using. And this docu- 


ment belong to the years between 842 and 846. We 
are still at Xe Mans and about the period when the 
decretals appeared. Moreover, it is a fact that there 
were chorepiscopi at Le Mans at this time. Now, 
what are we to think of these arguments? They are 
not without value, but not all their assumptions are 
beyond question. Thus, we have no proof that the 
forged Bull of Gr^ry IV was written during the life- 
time of Aldric. The present writer is of the (minion 
that it was after his time and as a support to Robert 
of Le Mans, successor to Aldric, in his quarrel with the 
monks of St-Calais. But the question as to the date 
of the Bull is merely a secondary one. The most im- 
portant argument is the existence at Le Mans, about 
the very time when the decretals were forged, not of a 
document, but of two documents concocted in the 
very style of the forger Isidore. And there seems 
reason to believe that Le Mans has most claim to being 
the scene of the forgery of the decretals. In the inter- 
ests of fairness we must, however, say one thing. As 
we have seen, the knowledge of the decretals shown by 
Pope Nicholas I dates from the visit to Rothade to 
Rome in 864. It is a matter, for us, of some surprise, 
since in the previous year the same pope had to deal 
with the appeal of Bishop Robert of Le Mans, succes- 
sor of Aldric. If the false decretals were forad at Le 
Mans, how comes it that Bishop Robert did not use 
them exactly as Bishop Rothacle of Soissons did one 
year later? It is true that in his letter of 22 January, 
865, Nicholas I declares that the Frankish bishops ap- 
peal to the decrees of the early popes (i. e. the decre- 
tals of Isidore). And it may be that Bishop Robert 
of l^e Mans is included in this generalization. 

Manitsoripts and Editions. — The MSS. of the 
false decretals belong to many classes, but we shall 
mention only three, which serve to show us how the 
work spread. The first class comprises twenty-five 
MSS. Although all of them are incomplete, yet we 
are able to restore the full text from them, i. e. the text 
of the canonical collection described above, and re- 
stored in the edition of Hinschius. A second class of 
MSS. contains only a part of Isidore’s work. This 
class comprises eighteen MSS., which give Part I of 
the collection, i. e. the apocryphal decretals up to 
Melchiades, but omit Part ll, and give only a portion 
of Part III. These MSS. cease at page 508 of the edi- 
tion of Hinschius. Everything leads to the belief 
that the MSS. of thus second class are merely extracts 
from the first. A third class of MSS. is it* presented 
only by number 1341 of the I^tin MSS. in the Vatican 
Library. This MS. contains the ‘‘Collectio Hispana 
Gallica Augustodunensis ”, of which we have already 
8pf>ken. This collection may he looked on as a first 
edition, a trial edition of the false decretals. It does 
not contain Part 1, i. e. the apocnq)hal decretals from 
Gement to Melchiades, but only those parts which c(>r- 
respond to the genuine Hispana, namely the councils 
and the decretals of the pJopes from llamasus. In 
this latter part the forger has interpolated some of his 
apocrypha which later found their way into the com- 
pleted edition of the false decretals. The principal of 
these apocrypha are to be found on pa^s 501-508 and 
509- 515 of the edition of Hinschius. It should be r^ 
membered that the Hinschius edition is a critical edi- 
tion; i. e. one edited after a thoroi^h study of the 
manuscripts of the forged texts. The text of the 
genuine documents has not been subjected to any 
criticism, the editor contenting himself with repro- 
ducing it just as he found it m already extant col- 
lections, that is to say, existing previous to Isidore’s 
treatment of them. 

An endleM number of books have been written on this sub- 
ject, but we give here those that are indispensable and that sum 
up all others of importance. The Preface to the edition of Hins- 
miiTTs. Hbckel, Peeudoiaidor in Rmlencyck. fUr prol. TheoL und 
hirrhe: Fournier, Etudee eur lee faueees dSerfitalee in Revue 
d'Mstoire ercl.,Vn (T^uvain, 1906), pp. 33-61; 301-16; 643-414; 
761-784; Vlli (1907), pp. 19-56. ' 

Lotus Saltbt. 
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Fftlslty (Lat. Falaitas), a perversion of truth origi- 
nating in the deceitfulness of one party, and culmi- 
nating in the damage of another party. Counterfeit- 
ing money, or attempting to coin gonuine legal tender 
without due authorization ; tampering with wills, codi- 
cils, or such-like legal instruments; prying into the 
correspondence of others to their prejudice; using 
false weights and measures; adulterating merchandis^ 
so as to render saleable what purchasers would other- 
wise never buy, or so as to derive larger profits from 
goods otherwise marketable only at lower figures; 
bribing judges; suborning witnesses; advancing false 
testimony; manufacturing spurious seals; forging sig- 
natures; padding accounts; interpolating the texts of 
legal enactments; and sharing in the pretended birth 
of supposititious offspring are among the chief forms 
which this crime assumes. The punishment deter- 
mined by the laws of former times for those convicted 
of it could scarcely savour of greater severity, or 
awaken a deeper horror of the crime itself. In the 
first place, the Roman law inflicted the death penalty 
on such evil-doers as w^erc found guilty of falsifying 
imperial rescripts. Traces of this kiiul of legislation 
are still to be found in the Bull of PiiLs IX, ‘*Apos- 
tolica* Sedis”, wherein the Holy See promulgates the 
sentence of excommunication specially reserved to the 
sovereign pontiff against all who dare to forge or in- 
terpolate Bulls, Briefs, and Rescripts of all kinds for- 
mulated in the name of the Holy Father, and signed 
either by the pope personally, lly lus vice-chancellor 
tiersonally, or by his vice-chancellor’s proxy, or by 
some other individual specially commissioned there- 
unto by the sovereign pontiff himself. 

Moreover, whosoever are guilty of puldishing sur- 
reptitious or supposititious papal Bulls, Briefs, or 
Rescripts, of the kind alieady specified, render them- 
selves amenable to the same ecclesiastical penalty. 
This sentence of excommunication takes effect as soon 
as the work of falsification becomes an accomplished 
fact, even though the false letters never pass into ac- 
tual use. At the same time it must be noted, in 
passing, that as often as there is (piestion of forging 
Apostolic l.iett<*rs, the censure is not incurred prior to 
the actual publication of such letters. Those who are 
guilty, not of falsifying Apostolic Letters, but of de- 
uberaUdy using such as are already forged or interpo- 
lated, or of co-operating in such traffic, incur the cen- 
sure of excommunication reserved to the ordinary of 
the diocese. According to D’Annibalc (rominentary 
on the Ckmstitution “ Apostolica* Sedis”, n. 81) those 
who retain forged or interpolated Apostolic IjCtters in 
their possession, those who order the production of 
such letters, their advisers, abettors, or co-operators, 
are not liable to the sentence of excommunication. 

In cases other than those here outlined, the enor- 
mity of the crime was cmphasize<i by the civil law in 
conft.scating the property of cul]>rits and condemning 
them to perpetual exile. Though time has by no 
means lessened the intrinsic heinoiisness of the crime 
itself, it has witnessed coiisidenible mitigation in the 
penalty thereunto attached; the discretion of the 
judge hearing the case is now the chief factor in de- 
termining the nature and the extent of punishment. 
While vicissitudes of time and place may suggest the 
expediency of modifications in the exi.gencies of posi- 
tive law, there still remains an obligation which con- 
science always imposes on those guilty of this crinae, 
an obligation founded in justice, and therefore auite 
independent of changes occurring in time or place. 
For this reason it is right to claim that as soon as the 
actual perpetration of this disorder l^egets injury t^ 
another party, the perpetrator of such damage is 
strictly bound in conscience to make good all such 
losses caused, or occasioned, by his fraud or deceit. 
This teaching meets with the unstinteti approbation of 
moralists, notwithstanding the plausibility of a theory 
purporting to inculpate those wno advance false testi- 


mony, but lifting from their shoulders the burden of 
repairing damages due to such false evidence. (See 
Forgery.) 

Taunton, Law (4 Church (London, 1906); D'Annibaud, 
Commenlanum in Constitutione ApostolicoB Setlia; Ojbtti, iSj/n- 
opsxa Rerum Moralium et Juris Pontifini (Prato, 1904); Bal- 
iiBRiNi, Opus Theologumm Morale (Prato, 1901); Lehmkuhl, 
Theologxa Moralis (Freiburj?, 1898); Lombardi, Juris Canontci 
Prxyati InstUutionea (Rome, 1901); Laymann, Theologta Mo- 
ralis (Padua, 1733); Sporer, Theologia Moralis (Venice, 1716). 

J. D. O’Neill. 

Faltonia Proba. See Proba Faltonia. 

Famagustai a titular see in the Island of Cyprus. 
The name appears to be derived from the Oreek dfifjM- 
XWffTos (a sandy point) rather than from Fama Au- 
gusti, the traditional etjrmology. The history of the 
city cannot be traced beyond the eighth century of 
our era. It is not certain, Lequien to the contrary 
notwithstanding (II, 1065), that it occupies the site of 
Arsinoe. Famagusta prospered througfi the destruc- 
tion of the neighbouring Salamis, the former capital of 
the island. By the twelfth century its importance 
was such that Guy de Lusignan chose to be crowned 
there (1101) King of Jerusalem and Cyprus. The 
French princes fortified the town, and in the thirteenth 
century built the beautiful Cathedral of 8t. Nicholas, 
transformed since then into a mosque. Famagusta 
was the seat of a Latin dif)cese from the twelfth cen- 
tury and had residential bishops till the end of the 
sixteenth. The list is given by Lequien, III, 1219- 
24; Ducange, *^Les families d’ outre-mer”, 861-8G4; 
Kubel, I, 253-54, II, 168; Hackett, '^History of the 
Orthodox Church of Cyprus London, 1901, 577-87. 

The prosperity of Famagusta was not affected by 
the fall of Acre. In 1342, a German writer described 
it as one of the richest and most beautiful cities of the 
world, its w^ealth surpassing that of Constantinople 
and V’enice. (See Mas-Latrie, L’ile de Chypre, Paris, 
1879, 236-40.) St. Bridget of Sweden, in her revela- 
tions, compares it to Sodom and Gomorrha. Cap- 
tured by the Genoese in 1374, it fell, in 1389, into the 
hands of the Venetians, who retained it till 1571. 
Finally, after a siege of ten months, which cost the 
enemy 50,()00 men, the city surrendered to the Turks, 
w'ho, despite their treaty, massacred the garrison, 
burned alive the brave governor, Bragadino, and 
completely sacked the city. Famagusta, which for- 
merly numbered 70, (XX) inhabitants, w’as reduced to a 
mere village. It is known to-day as Mankosta (KXX) 
inhabitants) and is the cliief town of one of the six 
departments of the island. Its harbour is choked 
w'ith sand; its palaces, dwellings, highways, ramparts, 
and churches are all in ruins. 

S. VAILHf;. 

Fame. See Reputation. 

Familiars, strictly speaking, seculars subject to a 
master’s authority and maintained at his expense. In 
this sense the idea embcMlies serv’ice render^ to mas- 
ters, as w’ell as w’agcs, board, and lodging provided by 
the masters. In canon law the term usually signifies 
seculars residing in monasteries and other religious 
houses, actually employed therein as servants and sub- 
ject to the authority of the regular prelate to the same 
extent as servants are subject to their masters. Many 
of the privileges and exemptions granted to religious 
are accorded their familiars. For this reason famil- 
iars validly receive absolution from a confessor ap- 

E roved by the regular prelate, or from one approved 
y the ordinary of the place where the house is located. 
In like manner, familiars actually dwelling in a mon- 
astery may receive their Easter Communion in the 
church or chapel of the monastery. Extreme unction 
and Viaticum may also be administered to them in the 
monastery. Boys boarding in colleges or academies 
supervised by religious or by diocesan clergy, and girls 
boarding in convents conducted by sisterhoods, prac- 
tically enjoy the same privileges as familiars. Accord- 
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ing to the Council of Trent (Seas. XXIII, cap. ix, De 
Keformatione) . ** a bishop may not ordain one of his 
own household who is not his subject unless he has 
lived with him for the space of three years, and he shall 
really and without fraud of any kind, straightway 
confer on him a benefice, notwithstanding any con- 
trary custom even immemoriar*. 

Taunton, Law of the Church (London, 1906); Smith, Ele- 
mmta of Eccleaiaatxral Law (New York, 1.S87); Bachofen, 
Compendium Juris Hegvlarium (New York, 1903); Lombardi, 
Juris Canonici Privati Instttuliones (Rome, 1901); Icard, 
Prirlectiones Juris Canontri (Paris, 1880); Bouix, Tractatun de 
Jure Regvlarium (Paris, 1886); Noldin, De Sacramcntis 
bruck, 1903); Leumruhl., Theologia Moralis (Freiburg, 1898); 
Mullbb, Theologia Moralis (Vienna, 1902). 

J. D. O’Neill. 

Family I a term derived from the Latin, famvlusj 
servant, and familia, household servants, or the house- 
hold (cf. Oscan famely servant). In the classical Ro- 
man period the Va/ntha rarely included the parents or 
the children. Its English derivative was frequently 
used in former times to describe all the persons of 
the domestic circle, parents, children, and servants. 
Present usage, however, commonly excludes servants, 
and restricts the word family to that fundamental 
social group formed by the more or less permanent 
union of one man with one woman, or of one or more 
men with one or more women, and their children. If 
the heads of the group comprise only one man and one 
woman we have the monogamous family, as distin- 
guished from those domestic societies which live in 
conditions of polygamy, polyandry, or promiscuity. 

Certain anthropological writers of the last half of 
the nineteenth century, as Bachofen (Das Mutter- 
recht, Stuttgart, 1861), Morgan (Ancient Society, 
London, 1877), Mc’Lennan (The Patriarchal Theory, 
London, 1885), Lang (Custom and Myth, London, 
1885), and Lubl)ock (The Origin of Civilization and the 
Primitive Condition of Man, London, 1889), created 
and developed the theory that the original form of the 
family was one in which all the women of a group, 
horde, or tribe, belonged promiscuously to all the men 
of the community. Following the lead of Engels 
(The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the 
State, tr. from the German, Chicago, 1902), many 
Socialist writers have adopted this theory as quite in 
harmony with their materialistic interpretation of 
history. The chief considerations advanced in its 
favour are: the assumption that in primitive times all 
property was common, and that this condition natur- 
ally led to community of women; certain historical 
statements by ancient writers like Strabo, Herodotus, 
and Pliny; tne practice of promiscuity, at a compara- 
tively late date, by some uncivilized peoples, such as 
the Indians of California and a few aboriginal tribes 
of India; the system of tracing descent and kinship 
through the mother, which prevailed among some 
primitive peoples; and certain abnormal customs of 
ancient races, such as religious prostitution, the so- 
called primee noctiSy the lending of wives to visitors, 
cohabitation of the sexes before marriage, etc. 

At no time has this theory obtained general accept- 
ance, even among non-Christian writers, and it is al>- 
solutely rejected by some of the best authorities of 
to-day, e. g., Westermarck (The History of Human 
Marria^, London, 1901) and Lctourneau (The Evolu- 
tion of Marriage, tr. from the French, New York, 1888). 
In reply to the arguments just stated, Westermarck 
and others point out that the hypothesis of primitive 
communism has by no means been proved, at least in 
its extreme form; that common property in goods 
does not necessarily lead to community of wives, since 
family and marriage relations are subject to other 
motives as well as to thos^ of a purely economic char- 
acter; that the^ testimonies of classical historians in 
the matter are inconclusive, vague, and fragmentary, 
and refer to only a few instances; that the mofJern 
cases of promiscuity are isolated and exceptional, and 


may bo attributed to degeneracy rather than to primi- 
tive survivals; that the practice of tracing kinship 
through the mother finds ample explanation in other 
facts besides the assumed uncertainty of paternity, 
and that it was never universal; that the abnormal 
sexual relations cited above are more obviously, as 
well as more satisfactorily, explained by other circum- 
stances, religious, political, and social, than, by the 
hypothesis of primitive promiscuity; and, finally, 
that evolution, whichj superficially viewed, seems to 
support this hypothesis, is in reality against it, inas- 
much as the unions between the male and the female 
of many of the higher species of animals exhibit a de- 
gree of stability and exclusiveness which bears some 
resemblance to that of the monogamous family. 

The utmost concession which Letourneau will make 
to the theory under discussion is that “ promi.se uity 
may have been adopted by certain small groups, more 
prooably by certain associations or brotherhoods’* 
(op. cit., p. 44). Westermarck does not hesitate to 
say: ‘‘The hypothesis of promiscuity, instead of be- 
longing, as Professor Giraud-Teulon thinks, to the 
class of hypotheses which are scientifically permissi- 
ble, has no real foundation, and is essentially unscien- 
tific** (op. cit., p. 133). The theory that the original 
form of the family was either polygamy or polyandry 
is even less worthy of credence or consideration. In 
the main, the verdict of scientific writers is in harmony 
with the Scriptural doctrine concerning the origin and 
the normal r^orm of the family: “Wherefore a man 
shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they shall he two in one flesh*' (Cien., ii, 24). 
“Therefore now they are not two, but one flesh. 
W’^hat therefore God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder*' (Matt., xix, G). From the beginning, 
therefore, the family supposed the union of one man 
with one woman. 

W’^hilc monogamy was the prevailing form of the 
family before C'hrist, it w'as limited in various degrees 
among many peoples by the practice of polygamy. 
This practice was on the whole more common among 
the Semitic races than among the A^ans. It was more 
frequent among the Jews, the Egyptians, and the Medes, 
than among the people of India, the Greeks, or the 
Romans. It existed to a greater extent among the un- 
civilized races, although some of these were free from 
it. Moreover, even those nations which practised 
polygamy, whether civilized or uncivilized, usually 
restricted it to a small minority of the population, as 
the kings, the chiefs, the nobles, and the rich. Poly- 
andry was likewise practised, but with considerably 
less frequency. According to Westermarck, monog- 
amy was by far the most common form of marriage 
“ among the ancient peoples of whom we have any di- 
rect knowledge ** (op. cit., p. 459). On the other hand, 
divorce was in vogue among practically all peoples, and 
to a much greater extent than polygamy. 

The ease with which husband and wife could dis- 
solve their union constitutes one of the greatest blots 
upon the civilization of classic Rome. Generally 
speaking, the position of woman was very low among 
all the nations, civilized and uncivilized, before the 
coming of Christ. Among the barbarians she very 
frequently became a wife through capture or pur- 
chase; among even the most advanc^ peoples the 
wife was ^nerally her husband's property, his chat- 
tel, his laoourer. Nowhere was the husband bound 
by the same law of marital fidelity as the wife, and in 
very few places was he compelled to concede to her 
equal rights in the matter of divorce. Infanticide 
was practically universal, and the pairia poifstaa of 
the Roman father gave him the right of life and death 
over even his grown-up children. In a word, the 
weaker members of the family were everywhere inade- 
quately protected ac^inst the stronger. 

The UHRiH'nAN Family. — Christ not only restored 
the family to its original type as something holy, per- 
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manent. and monogamous, but raised the contract 
from wfiich it springs to the dignity of a sacrament, 
and thus placed the family itself upon the plane of the 
supernatural. The family is holy inasmuch as it is to 
co-operate with God by procreating children who are 
destined to be the adopts cliildren of God, and by in- 
structing them for His kingdom. The union between 
husbancTand wife is to last until death (Matt., xix, 6 
sq.; Luke, xvi, 18; Mark, x, 11; I Cor., vii, 10; see 
Marriage, Divorce). That this is the highest form 
of the conjugal union, and the best arrangement for 
the welfare both of the family and of society, will ap- 
pear to anyone who compares dispassionately its 
moral and material effects with those flowing from the 
practice of divorce. Although divorce has obtained to 
a greater or less extent among the majority of peoples 
from the beginning until now, “ there is abundant evi- 
dence that marriage has, upon the whole, become more 
durable in proportion as the human race has risen to 
higher degrees of cultivation” (Westermarck, op. cit., 
p. 535). 

While the attempts that have been made to show 
that divorce is in every case forbidden hy the moral 
law of nature have not been convincing on their own 
merits, to say nothing of certain facts of Old Testa- 
ment history, the absolute indissolubility of marriage 
is nevertheless the ideal to which the natural law 
points, and consequently is to be expected in an order 
that is supernatural. In the family, as re-established 
by Christ, there is likewise no such thing as polygamy 
(see the references already mven in this paragraph, 
and Polygamy). This condition, too, is in accord 
with nature’s ideal. Polygamy is not, indeed, con- 
demned in every instance by the natural law, but it is 
generally inconsistent with the reasonable welfare of 
the wife and children, and the proper moral develop- 
ment of the husband. Because of these qualities of 
permanence and unity, the ('hristian family implies a 
real and definite ec^uality of husband and wife. They 
have eoual rights in the matter of the primary con- 
jugal relation, equal claims upon mutual fidelity, and 
equal obligations to make this fidelity real. They are 
equally guilty when they violate these obligations, and 
equally deserving of pardon when they repent. 

'The wife is neither the slave nor the property of her 
husband, but his consort and companion. The Cliris- 
tian family is su^rnatural, inasmuch as it originates in 
a sacrament. Through the sacrament of matrimony 
husband and wife obtain an increa.se of sanctifying 
grace, and a claim upon those actual graces which are 
necessary to the proper fulfilment of all the duties of 
family life, and all the relations between husband and 
wife, parents and children, are supernaturalized and 
sanctified. The end and the ideal of the Cliristian 
family are likewise supernatural, namely, the salva- 
tion of parents and children, and the union between 
Christ and His Church. Husbands, love your wives, 
as Christ also loved the church, and delivered himself 
up for it”, says St. Paul (Eph., y. 25). And the inti- 
macy of the marital union, the identification, almo.st, 
of husband and wife, is seen in the injunction: “So 
also ought men to love their wives as their own bodies. 
He that loveth his w'ifc, loveth himself” (Eph., v, 

rom these general facts of the Christian family, the 
particulfiu* relations existing among its members can be 
readily de<luccd. Since the average man and w’oman 
are not normally complete as individuals, but are 
rather the two complementary parts of one social or- 
ganism, in which their material, moral, and spiritual 
needs receive mutual satisfaction, a primary requisite 
of their union is mutual love. This includes not 
merely the love of the senses, which is essentially 
selfish, not necessarily that sentimental love which 
anthropologists call romantic, but above all that ra- 
tional love or affection, which springs from an appre- 
ciation of qualities of mind and heart, and which im- 


pels each to seek the welfare of the other. As the in- 
timate and long association of husband and wife 
necessarily brings to the surface their less noble and 
lovable qualities, and as the rearing of children in- 
volves great trials, the need of disinterested love, the 
ability to sacrifice self, is obviously grave. 

^ The obligations of mutual fidelity have been suffi- 
ciently stated above. The particular functions of 
husband and wife in the family are determined by their 
different natures, and by their relation to the primary 
end of the family, namely, the procreation of children. 
Being the provider of the family, and the superior of 
•the wife both in physical strength and in those mental 
and moral qualities which are appropriate to the exer- 
cise of authority, the husband is naturally the family’s 
heatl, even “ the head of the wife”, in the language of 
St. Paul. This does not mean that the wife is the 
husband’s slave, his servant, or his subject. She is his 
equal, both as a human being and as member of the 
conjugal society, save only that when a disagreement 
arises in matters pertaining to domestic government, 
she is, as a rule, to yield. To claim for her com- 
pletely equal authority with the husband is to treat 
woman as man’s equal m a matter in which nature has 
made them unequal. On the other hand the care and 
management of the details of the household belong 
naturally to the wife, because she is better fitted for 
these tasks than the husband. 

^ Since the primary end of the family is the procrea- 
tion of children, the husband or wife who shirks this 
duty from any but spiritual or moral motives re- 
duces the family to an unnatural and unchristian 
level. This is emphatically true when the absence of 
offspring has been effected by any of the artificial and 
immoral devices so much in vogue at present. When 
the conjugal union has been blessed with children, both 
parents are charged, according to their respective 
functions, with the duty of sustaining and educating 
those undeveloped members of the family. Their 
moral and religious formation is for the most part the 
work of the mother, while the task of providing for 
their physical and intellectual wants falls chiefly upon 
the father. The extent to which the different wants 
of the children are to be supplied will vary with the 
ability and resources of the parents. Finally, the 
children are bound, generally speaking, to render to 
the parents implicit love, reverence, and obedience, 
until they reach their majority or marry, and love, 
reverence, anil a reasonable degree of support and 
obedience afterward. 

The most important external relations of the family 
are, of course, tliose existing between it and the State. 
According to the (^hristian conception, the family, 
rather than the individual, is the social unit and the 
basis of civil society. To say that the family is the 
social unit is not to imply that it is the end to which 
the individual is a means ; for the welfare of the indi- 
ridual is the end both of the family and of the State, 
as well as of every other social organization. The 
meaning is that the State is formally concerned wdth 
the family as such, and not merely with the individual. 
This distinction is of great practical importance; for 
where the State ignores or neglects the family, keeping 
in view only the welfare of the indi\ddual, the result is 
a strong tendency towards the disintegration of the 
former. The family is the basis of civil society, inas- 
much as the great majority of jiersons ought to spend 
practically all their lives in its circle, either as subjects 
or as heads. Only in the family can the individual ize 
properly reared, educated, ana given that fonuation 
of character which will make him a good man and a 
good citizen. 

Inasmuch as the average man will not put forth Ids 
full productive energies except under the stimulus of 
its responsibilities, the family is indis^nsablo from 
the purely economic viewpoint. Now the family can- 
not rightly discharge its functions unless the parents 
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have full control over the rearing and education of 
the children, subject only to such State supervision as 
is needed to prevent grave neglect of their welfare- 
Hence it follows that, generally speaking, and with 
due allowance for particular conditions, the State ex- 
ceeds its authority when it provides for the material 
wants of the chila, removes him from parental influ- 
ence, or specifies the school that he must attend. As a 
consequence of these concepts and ideals, the Chris- 
tian family in history has proved itself immeasurably 
superior to the non-Christian family. It has exhib- 
ited greater fidelity between husband and wife, greater 
reverence for the parents by the children, greater pro- 
tection of the weaxer members by the stronger, and m 
general a more thorough recognition of the dignity 
and rights of all within its circle. Its chief glory is 
undoubtedly its effect upon the position of woman. 
Notwithstanding the disabilities — for the most part 
with regard to property, education, and a practically 
recognized double standard of morals — under which 
the Christian woman has suffered, she has attained to 
a height of dignity, respect, and authority for which 
we shall look in vain in the conjugal society outside of 
Christianity. The chief factor in this iniproveinent 
has been the Christian teaching on chastity, conjugal 
equality, the sacredness of motherhood, and the super- 
natural end of the family, together with the Christian 
model and ideal of faniily life, the Holy Family at 
Nazareth. 

The contention of some writers that the Church’s 
teaching and practice concerning virginity and celi- 
bacy, make for the degradation and deterioration of 
the family, not only springs fnim a false and perverse 
view of these practices, but contradicts the facts of 
history. Although she h^ always held virginity in 
higher honour than marriage, the Church has never 
sanctioned the extreme view, attributed to some as- 
cetical writers, that marriage is a mere concession to 
the flesh, a sort of tolerated carnal indulgence. In her 
eyes the marriage rite has ever been a sacrament, the 
married state a holy state, the family a Divine institu- 
tion, and family life the normal condition for the great 
majority of mankind. Indeed, her teaching on vir- 
inity, and the spectacle of thousands of her sons and 
aughters exemplifying that teaching, have in every 
age constituted a most effective exaltation of chastity 
in ^neral, and therefore of chastity within as well as 
witiiout the family. Teaching and example have 
combined to convince the wediled, not less than the 
unwedded, that purity and restraint are at once de- 
sirable and practically possible. To-day, as always, it 
is precisely in those communities where virginity is 
most honoured that the ideal of the family is highest, 
and its relations purest. 

Dangers for the Family. — Among these are the 
exaltation of the individual by the State at the ex- 
pense of the family, which has been going on since the 
Reformation (cf. the Rev. Dr. Thwing, in Bliss, “ PJney- 
clopedia of Social Reform ”)» and the modem facility 
of divorce (see Divorce), which may be traced to the 
same source. The greatest offender in the latter re- 
spect is the United States, but the tendency seems to 
be towards easier methods in most of the other coun- 
tries in which divorce is allowed. Legal authoriza- 
tion and popular approval of the dissolution of the 
marriage bond, not only breaks up existing families, 
but encourages rash marriages, and produces a laxer 
view of the oblic^tion of conjugal fidelity. Another 
danger is the deliberate limitation of the number of 
children in a family. This practice tempts parents to 
overlook the chief end of the family, and to regard 
their union as a mere means of mutual gratification. 
Furthermore^ it leads to a lessening of the capacity of 
self-sacrifice m all the members of the family. Closely 
connected with these two evils of divorce and arti- 
ficial restriction of births, is the general laxity of opin- 
ion with regard to sexual immorality. Among its 


causes are the diminished influence of religion, the ab- 
sence of religious and moral training in the schools, 
and the seemingly feebler emphasis laid upon the 
heinousness of the sin of unchastity by those whose 
moral training has not been under Catholic auspices. 
Its chief effects are disinclination to marry, marital in- 
fidelity, and the contraction of diseases which produce 
domestic unhappiness and sterile families. 

The idle and frivolous lives of the women, both 
wives and daughters, in many wealthy families is also 
a menace. In the position wliich they hold, the mode 
of life which they lead, and the ideals which they 
cherish, many of these women remind us somewhat 
of the hetoBToe of classical Athens. For they enjoy 
great freedom, and exercise great influence over the 
Husband and father, and their chief function seems to 
be to entertain him, to enhance his social prestige, to 
minister to his vanity, to dress well, and to reign as 
social queens. They have emancipated themselves 
from any serious self-sacrifice on behalf of the husband 
or the family, while the husband has likewise declared 
his independence of any strict construction of the 
duty of conjugal fidelity. The bond between them is 
not sufficiently moral and spiritual, and is excessively 
sensual, social, and apsthetic. And the evil example 
of this conception of family life extends far beyond 
those who are able to put it into practice. Still an- 
other danger is the decline of family authority among 
all classes, the diminished obedience and respect im- 
posed upon and exhibited by children. Its conse- 
quences are imperfect discipline in the family, defec- 
tive moral character in the children, and manifold 
unliappiness among all. 

Finally, there is the danger, physical and moral, 
threatening the family owing to the widespread ana 
steadily increiising presence of wjomen in industry. 
In 1900 the number of females sixteen years of age 
and over engaged in gainful occupations in the Ignited 
States, was 4,833,630, which w'as more than double 
the number so occupied in 1880, and which constituted 
20 per cent of the w'^hole number of females above 
sixteen years in the country, whereas the num- 
ber at work in 1880 formed only 16 per cent of the 
same division of the female population. In the cities 
of America two w^omen out of every seven are bread- 
winners (see Special Report of the U. S. Census, 
“Women at Work”). Tliis condition implies an in- 
creased proportion of marrie<l women at work as wage 
earners, an increased proportion of women who are 
less capable physically of undertaking the burdens of 
family life, a smaller proportion of marriages, an in- 
crease in the proportion of women who, owing to a 
delusive idea of independence, are disinclined to marry, 
and a w'eakening ot family bonds and domestic au- 
thority. “In 1890, 1 married woman in 22 was a 
bread-winner; in 1900, 1 in 18" (ibid.). Perhaps the 
most striking evil result of married women in indus- 
try is the high death-rate among infants. For in- 
fants under one year the rate in 1900 over the w'hole 
Unite<l States, was 165 per 1000, but it was 305 in 
Fall River, where the proportion of married women at 
work is greatest. As the supreme causes of all these 
dangers to the family are the decay of relimon and the 
growth of materialistic views of life, so tne future of 
the family will depend upon the extent to which these 
forces can lie cnecked. And experience seems to 
show that there can be no permanent middle ground 
between the materialistic ideal of divorce, so easy 
that the marital union will be terminable at the will 
of the parties, and the Catholic ideal of marriage 
absolutely indissoluble. 

In addition to the authorities cited in the text, the followinc 
deserve particular mention: Dsvas, Studio in Family iMa 
(London. 1886); Riche, The Family, tr, Badltbb (New York, 
1896); (k)ULANOBS, The Andmi City, tr. 8m all (Boston, 
1901); Bobanqubt, The Family (Ixindon, 1906); I^wino. 
Tae Family (Boston, 1887); Buss, Bnej^opedia ej Social 
Reform (New York, 1907); StOckl in Rir^enlefikon; ta 
grande encyclopSdie ; Pbbbonb, De Mairimonio Christiana 
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(lifege, 1862); W»»nBBMARCK*ft work contains a very large bib- 
ttography on the anthropological and sociological aspects of the 
subject. Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions (Chi- 
w. 1904). John A. Ryan. 

Fan, Ecclbsiabtical. See Flabellum. 

Fano, Diocese op (Fanensis).— Fano, the an- 
cient Fanum Fortunae, a city of the Marches in the 
province of Pesaro, Italy, took its name from a cele- 
brate temple of Fortune, which also served as a 
lighthouse, on the site now occupied by the church of 
Santa Lucia. Near this city, in 207 b. c., Claudius Nero 
defeated Hasdrubal ; Augustus founded a colony there 
called Julia Fanensis; and, in 271, Aurelian anni- 
hilated there the Alamanni. Ruins of the Temple of 
Fortune are still visible, also of a temple of Jupiter, 
the basilica designed and described by Vitruvius 
(De apdif., V, i), and a triumphal arch of Augustus, en- 
larged by Constantine II in 340. Fano was part of 
the Pentapolis and with it passed in the eighth century 
under the domination of the Holy See, Tlie Alber- 
ghetti governed it as magistrates during the thirteenth 
century. From 1300 the Malatesta ruled over it, but 
in 1463 Federigo di Montefeltro, Duke of Urliino, after 
having almost destroyed the city, exi^elled Sigis- 
mondo Malatesta. Later the Comneni held almost 
independent sway. 

St. Paternianus is venerated as the first Bishop of 
Fano and is supposed to have been appointed by Pope 
Sylvester I. St. Vitalis flourished in the time of Pope 
Symmachus (498-514). Eusebius accompanied Pope 
John I to Constantinople (520). Leo and St. Fortu- 
natus belong to the period of St. Gregory the Great. 
The date of St. Orsus is uncertain. Among the later 
bishops w'ere Riccardo (1214), persecuted by the 
magistrate Alberghetti; and the Dominican Pietro 
Bertano (1537), a distinguished orator and advocate 
at the Council of Trent. Fano is an e.xempt diocese 
(see Diocese) and has 55,275 inhabitants, 45 par- 
ishes, 1 educational institution for girls, 0 religious 
houses of men, and 8 of women. 

CAPPBLLF.TTt, Lr (^htrse d' Itaha (Venire, 1841), \TI, 321-43; 
AmiaKI, Memorie xsiorichs di Fano (Kuno, 17r>l) 

U. Benigni. 

Fwon, a shoulder-cape w'om by the pope alone, 
consisting of two pieces of white silk ornamented with 
narrow woven stri|)es of red anil gold ; the pieces are 
nearly circular in shape but somewhat unequal in size 
and the smaller is had on and fastened to the larger 
one. To allow the head to pass thn>ugh there is made 
in the middle a round opening with a vertical slit run- 
ning down farther. Tne front part of the fanon is 
ornamented with a small cross embroidered in gold. 

Tlie fanon is like an amice; it is, however, put on 
not under but above the alb. The pnjTe wears it only 
when celebrating a solemn pontifical Mass, that is, 
only when all the pontifical vestments are used. The 
manner of putting on the fanon recalls the method of 
assuming the amice universal in the Middle Ages and 
etiU observed by some of the older orders (see A.mice). 
After the deacon has vested the iKij^e with the usual 
amice, alb, the cingulum and Kulxdnctorium, and the 
pectoral cross, he uniws on, by means of the opening, 
the fanon and then turns the half of the upper piece 
towards the back over the pope's head. He now vests 
the pope with the stole, tnniclc, dalmatic, and chasu- 
ble, then turns dowm that part of the fanon which had 
been placed over the head of the pope, draws the front 
half of the upper piece above tne tunicle, dalmatic, 
and chasuble, and finally arranges the whole upper 
piece of the fanon so that it covers the shoulders of the 
like a collar. 

e fanon is mentioned in the oldest known Roman 
Ordinal, consequently its use in the eighth century can 
be proved. It was then called armhoUigium {anagola- 
ifium), yet it was not at that period a vestment re- 
aervea for the use of the pope. This limitation of its 
use did not appear until the other ecclesiastics at 
V.— 60 


Rome began to put the vestment on under the alb 
instead of over it, that is, when it became customary 
among the clergy to use the fanon as an ordinary 
amice. This hap^ned, apparently in imitation of the 
usage outside of Rome, between the tenth and twelfth 
centurfes; however, the exact date cannot be given. 
But it is certain that as early as the end of the twelfth 
century the fanon was worn solely by the pope, as is 
evident from the express statement of Innocent HI 
(1198-1216). The vestment was then called anoraZc;the 
name of fanon, from the late Latin fano^ derived from 
pannuSf ir^roy, cloth, woven fabric, was not used until 
a subsequent age. Even as early as the eighth century 
the pope wore the fanon only at solemn high Mass. The 
present usage, according to which the pope is vested, 
m addition to the fanon, with an amice under the alb, 
did not appear, at the earliest, until the close of the 
Middle Ages. 

As to the form of the fanon and the material from 
which it was made in early times no positive informa- 
tion exists. Late in the Middle Ages it was made of 
white silk, as is shown by the inventory of the year 
1295 of the papal treasure, as well as by numerous 
works of art ; the favourite ornamentation was one of 
narrow stripes of gold and of some colour, especially 
red, woven mto the silk. Up into the fifteenth century 
the fanon was square in shape; the present collar-like 
form seems to have appeared about the sixteenth cen- 
tury or even later. 

CioHui, iMurgia Romani Pontiiicis (Rome, 1731), T; Braun, 
Die yonUiihalen Oewander des Abendfandes (FreiburR im Br., 
1898); Idem, Die liturjpsche Oewandung tm Occident und Orient 
(Freiburg im Br., 1907). JOSEPH BuAUN. 

Faraud, Henri, titular Bishop of An5mour and 
first Vicar Apostolic of Athabasca-Mackenzie, Canada; 
b. 17 March, 1823, at Gigondas, France ; d. at St. Boni- 
face, Manitoba, 26 September, 1890. After admis- 
sion to the juniorate of the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late, and while still in minor orders, he was sent to the 
missions of Northern America, and ordained priest, 8 
May, 1817, at St. Boniface, Manitoba. Then he re- 
placed Father (afterwards Bishop) Lafl^che at lle-d^- 
la-(’rosse, and in 1849 he proceeded further North, es- 
tablishing the mission of Lake Athabasca, which he 
inaugurated 8 September, 1851. The following year, 
he visited Great Slave Lake, where no missionary haa 
ever been, and ministered to the Indians of reaoe 
River (1858-59). On the 13lh of May, 1862, he was 
made titulary of the newly created Vicariate Apostolic 
of Athabasca-Mackenzie; but such was hLs isolation 
from the civilized world, that he did not know of it be- 
fore July of the following year. 

Mgr. Guibert, of Tours, consecrated him Bishop of 
An^uiour, 30 Nov., 1864, a title he bore for twenty- 
five years, during which he evidenced considerable ad- 
ministrative abilities, founding missionary posts as far 
as the Frozen Ocean, on the one side, and the Peace 
and Liard Rivers, on the other. In 1835 he repaired 
to France, for the General Chapter of his Congregation. 
In 1889 he was one of the Fathers of the Provincial 
Council of 8t. Boniface, at the termination of which 
his growing infirmities prevented him from returning 
to his distant missions m the North. 

he Manitoba (2 October, 1890), files; Fernand Michel. J>i»- 
huit ans chez les Sauvages (Paris, 1866). A. G. MouiCE. 

Farfa, Abbey of, situated about 26 miles from 
Rome, not far from the Farfa Sabina Railway station. 
A legend in the “Chronicon Farfense** relates the 
foundation of a monastery at Farfa in the time of the 
Emperors Julian, or Gratian, by the Syrmn St. Lau- 
rentius, who had come to Rome with his sister, Susan- 
nah, and had been made Bishop of Spoleto. The 
legend goes on to say that he afterwards became en- 
amourea of the monastic life, and chose a wooded hill 
near the Farfa stream, a tributary of the Tiber, on 
which he built a church to Our Lady, and a monastery. 
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Archeological discoveries in 1888 seem to prove that 
the first monastic establishment was built on the ruins 
of a pagan temple. This first monastery was devas- 
tateci bv the Vandals in the fifth century, doubtless 
about the year 457. 

In the seventh century, a wave of monasticism from 
the North spread over Italy. The foundation of Bob- 
bio by St. Columbanus, and the foundation of Farfa 
by monks from Gaul, about 681, heralded a revival of 
the great Benedictine tradition in Italy. The ‘^Con- 
structio Monasterii Farfensis*’, a writing which dates 
probably from 857, relates at length the story of its 
principal foimder Thomas de Maurienne; he had made 
a pilmmage to Jerusalem and spent three years there. 
While in prayer before the Holy Sepulchre, Our Lady 
in a vision warned him to return to Italy, and restore 
Farfa; and the Duke of Spoleto, Faroald, who had 
also had a vision, was commanded to aid in this work. 
At a very early date we find traces of this legend in 
connexion with the foundation by three nobles from 
Beneventum of the monastery of St. Vincent on the 
Volturno, over which Farfa claimed jurisdiction. 
Thomas died in 720; and for more than a century 
Frankish abbots ruled at Farfa. 

The Lombard chiefs, and later the Carlovingians, 
succeeded in withdrawing Farfa from obedience to the 
Bishops of Rieti, and in securing many immunities and 
privileges for the monastery. If we may credit the 
^^Chronicon Farfense”, Farfa was at this period the 
most important monastery in Italy both from the 
point of view of worldly possession and ecclesiastical 
dignity, with the exception of Nonantula. It had one 
large basilican chinch and five smaller ones, rich in 
masterpieces of religious orf^iverie. The greed of the 
Saracens was excited: and about 890, during the 
government of Abbot Peter, they swooped down on 
the place. Peter held out against them for seven 
years, and then resolved to abandon the monastery. 
He divided his monks into three sections «and shared 
the abbey’s wealth among them — one section he sent 
towards Rome, one towards Rieti, and one towards 
the county of Fermo. The Saracens preserved Farfa 
as a stronghold, but some Christian robbers set fire 
to it by mistake. 

Between 930 and 936, it was rebuilt by Abbot Rat- 
fredus, who was afterwards poisoned by two wicked 
monks, Campo and Hildebrand, who divided the 
wealth of the abbey between them, and ruled over it 
until Alberic, Prince of the Romans, called in Odo of 
Cluny to reform Farfa and other monasteries. C’ampo 
was driven out; and a holy monk named Dagibert 
took his place. At the end of five years, he also died 
by poison — and the moral condition of Farfa was once 
more deplorable. The monks robbed the altars of 
their ornaments, and led lives of unbridled vice. 

Abbot John III, consecrated, about 967, by the 
pope, succeeded, owing to the protection of the Em- 

S eror Otho, in re-establishing a semblance of order. 

lut the great reformer of Farfa was Hugues (998- 
1010). His nomination as abbot was not secured 
without simony — but the success of his government 
palliates the vice of his election. At his instance, 
Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, and William, Abbot of Dijon, 
visited Farfa, and re-established there the love of 
piety and of study. 

The “ Consuetudines Farfenses'’ drawn up about 
1010 under the supervision of Guido, successor to 
Hugues, and recently published by Albers, bear wit- 
ness to the care with which Hugues organized the 
monastic life at Farfa. Under the title “ Destructio 
Monasterii”, Hugues himself wrote a history of the 
sad period previous to his rule; and again under the 
title ‘'Dimmutio Monasterii”, and “ Querimoniura ”, 
he relates the temporal difficulties that encompassed 
Farfa owing to the ambition of petty Roman lords. 
These works are very important for the historian of 
the period. 


One of Hugues’s successors, Berard, Abbot from 
1049 to 1089, made the abbey a great seat of intellec- 
tual activity. The monk, Gregory of Catino (b. 1060) 
arranged the archives. To substantiate Farfa's 
claims, and the rights of iia monks, he edited the 
'^Regesto di Farfa or “Liber Gemniagraphus sive 
Cleronomialis ecclesiffi Farfensis” composea of 1324 
documents, all very important for the history of 
Italian society in the eleventh century. Ugo Balzani 
praised the accuracy and exactness of this work 
“planned”, he says, “along lines quite in harmony 
with the best critical efforts of our own times”. 

In 1 103, Gregory wrote the “ Largitorium ”, or “ Liber 
Notarius sive emphiteuticus ”, a lengthy list of all the 
concessions, or grants, made by the monastery to its 
tenants. Having collected all this detailed informa- 
tion, he set to work on a history of the monastery, the 
“Chronicon Farfense”; and when he was 70 years 
old, in order to facilitate reference to his earlier works, 
he compiled a sort of index which he styled “Li- 
ber Floriger Chartarum cenobii Farfensis ”. Gregory 
was a man of real learning, remarkable in that, as early 
as the eleventh century, he wrote history with accuracy 
of view-point, and a great wealth of information. 

The monks of Farfa owned 683 churches or convents; 
two towns, Centumcellie ((’ivitavecchia) and Alatri; 
132 castles; 16 strongholds; 7 sea-ports; 8 salt- 
mines; 14 villages; 82 mills; 315 hamlets. All this 
wealth was a hindrance to the religious life once more, 
between 1119 and 1125. And Farfa was troubled by 
the rivalries between Abbot Guido, and the monk 
Berard who aimed at being abbot. During t he Inves- 
titure conflict, Farfa was, more or less, on the side of 
tlie Ghibellines. The “Orthodoxn defensio impe- 
rialis”, written in support of the Ghibelline party, is, 
according to Bethmann, the work of Gregory, and of 
one of his disciples, according to Balzani. The collec- 
tion of canonical texts contained in the “Regesto”, 
which has been studied by Paul Fournier, seems to 
omit purposely any mention of the canonical texts of 
the reforming popes of the eleventh century. But 
when, in 1262, the victory of the popes over the last of 
the llohenstaufen put an end to (lermanic sway in 
Italy, Farfa sought the protection of Ur!)an IV, as we 
learn from a privilege granted on 23 Fel>., 1262, and 
published by Jean Guimud. At the end of the four- 
teenth century the Abl)ey of Farfa Injcame a cardinala- 
ird\ ill coynmendam (cp v.), and since 1842 the C’ardinal 
Bishop of Sabina, a suburbicarian bishop, l>ears also 
the title of Abbot of Farfa. 

Gregokio di Catino, II HegeMo di Farfa, published by the R. 
SofietA romana <li storia patria, under the direction of Giokoi 
and Balzani (Rome, 187t)-lK02), 4 vols.; II Chnmiron Far- 
tense di Gregorio di yatxno; precedono la '‘Cfmstructw Far- 
fensis'* e gli scrtlli di Ugo di Farfa: publiHhod by Balzani 
(Horne, 1903), 2 vols.; AlU della R. Ac4:ndetnia dei Ltncet; 
Nolizie degli Scavx (1K88), 292; Mauillon, Acta^Banetorurn Ord. 
Ben, I, 231-233; Bruno Albers, Conaxtetudines ntfynnshrat, 
vol. I of his Consuctudinea Farfmsea (Stuttfcart, 1900), Four- 
nier, Ija coUczione ranonira arl regesto d\ Farfa in Arrhtvto 
della R. Sonet i romana di Storm patnn, xvii, 28,5 sqq : Gui- 
RAUD, Ija badm di Farfa 4tlla fine del »e<olo xni in Arcbivto 
della H. Societii romana di Storia palna, XV, 275-288: Marini, 
Sene Cnmologica degli Altbali del monastera di Farfa (Home, 
1836); Angeli, Passeggiate Satnne-, Farfa in Rwxala Modema 
PolUica e letteraria (1 Nov., 1902). GeoRGES (JoYAU. 

Fargo (Fargus), Diocese op (Fargensis), suffra- 
gan of 8t. Paul, U. S. A., embracing the whole of the 
State of North Dakota, an area of 70,195 square 
miles. It was established in 1889. 

The first Mass, in the territory now comprised in the 
Diocese of Fargj, was celebrated in Pembina, Septem- 
ber, 1818, by Rev. S^v^re Joseph Norbert Dumoulin, 
one of the two missionaries sent to the Selkirk wlony 
by Bishop Plessia of Quebec. Father Dumoulin was 
bom in Montreal, 5 Dec., 1793, ordained priest in the 
Nicolet Seminary, 23 Feb., 1817, left Quebec for the 
Selkirk colony, 19 May, 1818, and arrived at Fort 
Douglas (now St. Boniface, Manitoba), 16 July, 1818. 
In August, 1823, Father Dumoulin returned to Can- 
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ada, where he died in 1853. The name of the diocese 
was orieinally Jamestown, which title was suppressed 
by the Holy See, 6 April, 1897, and changed to Fargo 
in accordance with the bishop’s request. At its for- 
mation the diocese contained a population of 19,000, 
of whom nearly 8000 were Indians and half-breeds. 
The population (1908) is about 70,000. 

With the creation of the diocese the Rev. John 
Shanley was named its first bishop. He was born at 
Albion, New York, 4 Jan., 1852, and ordained priest 
30 May, 1874, at Rome. His consecration as bishop 
took place at St. Paul, 27 Dec., 1889. There were 
then in the diocese 30 priests, 40 churches, an academy 
for girls, a hospital, and 3 parochial soho(}ls. There 
are now (1909) in the diocese a mitred abbot, 110 
priests, 216 churches, 15 parochial schools, 4 Indian 
schools, 5 hospitals, an orphanage, a college for boys, 
and 0 academies for girls. In eighteen years the num- 
ber of priests quadrupled and the number of churches 
more tiiun quintupled. 

The Benedictine Fathers have an abbey at Richard- 
ton, and a priory at Devil’s Lake, from which points 
they attend several missions. Connected with the 
Ricnardton Abbey is a college for boys. The Bene- 
dictine Sisters are in charge of several schools, and the 
Presentation Nuns in charge of schools and orphans. 
Other communities are: vSisters of Mctcv ( hospital and 
schools); Sisters of St. Joseph (hospitals and school); 
Sisters of (Parity, or Croy Nuns (Indian school); 
Sisters of Mary of the PrescntiUion (schools). 

reronls; Catholic Dirtcton/, 100(1; itLijBB, Btog. 
Encycl Cath. Hierarchy U. S. (Milwaukee, 1S9.S) 

John Suakley. 

Faribault, GEoiiCfE-BAiiTHf.LEMY, arcliicologist, b. 
at Quebec, ('anada, 3 Dec., 1789; d. 22 Dec., 1890. He 
was a first cousin of Jcan-13aptiste, founder of the city 
of Farilmult, Minn., V. S. A. After at lending a school 
taught by a Scotch veteran of \Volf(‘’s army, he com- 
pleted by personal efforts the course preparatory to 
the study of law and was admitted to the Bar in 1811. 
In 1812 he served as a militiaman during tin* invasion 
of Canada by the Americans. In 1822 he enter(*d the 
civil service, attaining in 1832 the rank of assistant 
clerk of the liCgislative Assembly, an office he con- 
tinued to hold after the union of the ('anadas (1841) 
until 1855, when ill-health forced him to resign. Pas- 
sionately foinl of his country and of its past glories, he 
spent all liLs leisure in colleeting documents and books 
pertaining to (’anadian liistory. His fine collection 
(1700) of rare books and original manuscripts perished 
at the burning of the Parliament House in Montreal 
(1849). lie courageously began a second collection, 
which he bequeathed to Laval riiiversity. Faribault 
published no original works, merely reproducing and 
annotating a scries of rare liistoncal pa|>ers in the 
transactions (ff the (iiiebec Literary ami Historical 
Society, of which he was one of the chief pnnnoters 
and benefactors. His principal publication is the 
‘‘ Catalogue of Works” rt4ating to the history of Amer- 
ica, with bibliographical, critical, and literary notes 
(Quebec, 1837), which, although sunerseded by a few 
lat-er catalogues, ranks among the Ix'sL In 3859 he 
realized tlie long-postpfmod plan, conceived in 1701 by 
Montcalm’s companions in arms, of erecting a memo- 
rial tablet over the soldier’s grave. The epitapli, 
written by the French Academy at the time the sub- 
let was first brought up and approved by William 
Pitt, wtis duly inscribed. In private life Faribault 
was the type of the (liristian gentleman, modest, lios- 
pitable, and charitable. He counted none but friends, 
and left the record of a blameless career, devoted to 
the service of God and country. 

Morqan, Bibliotheca Canadi^ists (Ottawa, 1867); Casorain, 
CSuvrcs compUica (Queboo, 1873). 

Lionel Lindsay. 

Faribault, Jean-Baptistk, trader with the Indians 
and early settler in Minnesota, U. S. A.; b. 19 October, 


1774, at Berthier, Lower Canada; d. at Faribault, Min- 
nesota, 20 August, 1860. His father Barth^lemy 
Faribault, a lawyer of Paris, France, settled in Can- 
ada towards the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
served as military secretary to the French army in 
Canada. After the occupation of the country by the 
English he retired to private life in Berthier and held 
the office of notary public. Young Jean-Baptiste re- 
ceived a good school education, and after several years 
of mercantile employment at Quebec, entered the 
service of the Northwest Fur Company. In May, 
1798, he went with others to the island of Michili- 
mackinac or Mackinac, one of the depots of this com- 
pany. For over ten years he traded with the Potto- 
watomie Indians at Kankakee, with the Dakota or the 
Sioux Indians at Redwood, on the Des Moines river, 
and at Little Rapids, on the St. Peter or Minnesota 
river. During his residence at Little Rapids, in 1805, 
he was married to Pelagia Hanse, a half-breed daugh- 
ter of Major Hanse. In 1809, he settled in the small 
village of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and commenced 
trading, on his own account, with the Indian tribes 
of the Winnebagoes, Foxes, and Sioux. In addition 
to that he conducted an exchange of lead with Julien 
Dubuque, at the point now occupied by the city of 
that name. During the war with England (1812-14) 
Faribault refused to enlist in the English army, and 
suffered imprisonment and the loss of all his go<>d8 in 
consequence. After the conclusion of the war, in 
1815, he became a citizen of the United States, and 
recommenced his trade at Prairie du Chien. In 1819, 
he removed to Pike Island in the Mississippi River, 
and in 1820 to the village of St. Peter, or Mendota, 
Minnesota, opposite the military post of Fort Siielling. 
There he remained until the last years of his life, 
which were spent with his children in tlie towm of 
Faribault, Minnesota. A county in southern Minne- 
sota was named after him, and tLe city of that name 
after his eldest son. Faribault was ahvays kind and 
generous to the Indians, and tried to elevate them by 
teaching tliem the useful arts of life, and by instilling 
into them the principles of Christianity. lie was 
much attached to the C’atholic faith of his childhood 
and presented a house for a chapel to Father Lucien 
Galtier, the first resident missionary in Minnesota 
(1810). 

SiHLEY, Memoir of Jean Baptiste Faribault in Collcctiona of 
the Minnesota ffistorical Society (St. Paul, 1880), III; TASsf:, Lea 
Canadiens (le rOuest (Montreal, 1878), I; Encyclopedia of Biog~ 
raphjf of Minnesidn (Chicago, 1900), I; Kiehteu, The History 
of Faribault County, Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1896). 

Fran ns J. 8ch.efer. 

Farinato, Paolo, an Italian painter, b, at Verona, 
1521; d there, 16(KL He belonged to the old Floren- 
tine family of Farinata degli Uberti, the famous head 
of the Ghibelline party, whom Dante placed in his In- 
ferno. When the Guelfs triumphed, the Uberti were 
expelled and part of the family settled at Verona; it 
was to this branch that the painter beloiigetl. In his 
native towm Paolo was a pupil of GioHino, \vho was car- 
rying on there the artistic tradition of Liberale, the 
greatest perhaps of Italian miniaturists, whose won- 
derful illustrations in the choir books of the Libreria 
of Siena (147()~1476), his blustering Boreas, his Mass 
in whicli the celebrant is a turbaned priest with a head 
like Klingsor the magician, his startling view of the 
Castle of Sant’ Angelo, are wtII known. 

It thus came about that in Verona, a town without 
any great artistic past, a re.ally original school was 
lielng formed, untrammelle^l by tniditions and there- 
fore all the more free to indulge in those novel colour- 
schemes in painting which had already found startling 
expression in the mausoleums of Cane Grande della 
Scala, and the barons of his family. Towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, in the neighbourhood of 
Verona, the Venetian masters, Giovanni Bellini, Gior- 
gione, and Titian, had just brought about a great artis- 
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tic revolution. They had invented colouring as an 
essential branch of the painter’s art. But great mas- 
ters that they were, they were also men of intellectual 
genius and cared too much for the idea and its expres- 
sion to give themselves up utterly to the purely sen- 
sual ideal they had discovered. 

The Veronese School, on the contrary, less con- 
cerned with the higher walks of art, and untrained in the 
quest of lofty ideals, seized straightway on colouring 
as the language best suited to express its own tem- 
peracaent. Colouring soon became its uni<|ue preoc- 
cupation; and it was from this school the greatest col- 
ourist and painter of all time was to come fortli, if the 
measure of greatness among painters is their ability to 
speak in colouring, Paolo Caliari, of Verona, known 
as Veronese. It is on this account that Giolfino and 
his pupils, Brusasorci and Farinato, arc of such inter- 
est in the histo^ of art. It is in their works that we 
note the blending of the two styles, and the use of 
colouring as an exclusive source of pleasure in paint- 
ing: they were the heralds of Veronese and his imme- 
diate precursors. More than one sketch by Brusa- 
sorci is even now masquerading as a Veronese. 
Moreover, in the hands of these artists painting grad- 
ually loses its moral purpose and b^omes merely one 
of the decorative arts, giving promise already of that 
gaudy evolution that was to end in Tiepolo. 

In this transformation Farinato played a very im- 
portant part. He had a decided talent for fresco, and 
like Liberale, he was largely occupied on the decora- 
tions of the facades of the houses in Verona, which 
give that town and its famous Piazza dell’ Erbe so 
winsome and engaging an appearance. Unfortu- 
nately, Farinato did not remain faithful to his native 
genius. At Mantua he fell under the influence of 
Giulio Romano, who, with his own captivating though 
vulgar faults, had inherited all the prestige of the di- 
vine Raphael. It was under this influence that Paolo 
executed his ^‘St. Martin” in the Blessed Sacrament 
Chapel of the cathedral at Mantua: and from this 
time onward his works betray for the most part a hy- 
brid compromise between the corrupt Roman style 
and the light impressionist colouring of Veronese. In 
Mantua ^so his principal works are preserved. In 
Santa Maria in Organo, a Massacre of the Innocents” 
(1556), and a “Christ Walking on the Waters” 
(1558); in San Tommaso, a ^‘Glorification of the B. 
Virgin” (1569); in Sant’ Anastasia, a “Pentecost” 
(1598), and in San Giorgio in Braida, a “Multiplica- 
tion of the Loaves” (1603). 

Though four years older than Veronese, Farinato 
survived him by nearly twenty years, and wtis over 
eighty when he died. He was a most prolific painter 
and many of his works liave found their way to other 
lands. In the United States there are two or three, 
one at Cleveland, in the Holden Collection, an allegory 
of “ Autumn”; one at New Haven in the Jarves Col- 
lection, “Christ Appearing to Some Saints”; and one 
at the Historical Society in New York, an “Abraham 
Driving away Hagar”. The famous painting in the 
Louvre, representing “ The Council of Trent ”, and gen- 
erally attributed to Titian, has been assigned to Fari- 
nato by Berenson. 

^ Vasari, Le Monnier^ ed. XI. 135, 139, 249; XIII, 109; Blanc, 
Ecolt y^TiUxenne (Pans, s. d.); Wobrmann and Woltmann, 
Geaehichte der Malerei (Leipzift, 1888): Burckhardt, Le Cice- 
r ^ e , French tr. 3^92) Pp. 203, 762; Morelli, Italian 

Paxntere (London, 1893), II, 72; BBRENsrjN, Narth Italian Painl^ 
era (Neve York, 1907). 

Louis Gillet. 

Farlatif Daniele, ecclesiastical historian, b. at 
San Daniele del Friuli in the present Italian province 
of Udine, 22 February, 1690; d. 25 April, 1773. After 
having studied at GOrz he entered, in 1707, the Society 
of Jesus at Bologna. He was for five years teacher of 
classics at the Jesuit college in Padua, and then went 
to Rome, where he completed his theological studies, 
was ordained priest, in 1722, and was again sent to 


Padua, to assist Father Filippo Riceputi in the latter’s 
historical labours. Riceputi intended to write a com- 
plete ecclesiastical history of Illyria, and in 1720 had 
issued, at Padua, a prospectus of this monumental en- 
terprise. Dmring twenty yrears they both searched 
with unwearied mdustiy, m all the libraries and ar- 
chives of ancient Illyria, for the material for their 
work; the matter they collected filled three hundred 
MS. volumes. In 1742, just as two of the larger di- 
visions, the martyrology of Illyria and the life of San 
Pietro Orseolo, were about completed, Riceputi died. 
Thus Farlati was left alone to work into presentable 
shape the prodigious amount of material collected. 
As co-labourer he chose Father Jacopo Coleti. The 
first volume of “ Illyricum Sacrum ” appeared at Ven- 
ice, in 1751; it contained the history of the Church of 
Salona up to the fourth century. Three further vol- 
umes appeared in rapid succession; while the fifth was 
in press Farlati died. His assistant Coleti finishe<l the 
fifth volume, which appeared in 1775, and issued three 
more, the last being completed in 1818. The whole 
work fills eight well-executed folio volumes. 

Vita P. Dan. Farlati, in Illyricum iiacrum (Venice, 1775), V; 
Bihliothf-qup de la c. de J. (Brussels, 1890-—), III; Hurter 
Nomenclaior lit. (Innsbruck, 1906). 

J. P. KiRflCH. 

Farley, John M. Sec New Y ouk, Archdiocese op. 

Farmer, Ferdin.and. See Steenmeyer, Fer- 
dinand. 

Famese, Alessandro, the name of two cardinals. 
For the elder see I’aul III, Pope. The younger, 
Alessandro Farnese, eldest son of Pier Luigi Farnese, 
first Duke of Parma and brother of Pope Paul III, was 
bom 7 Oct., 1520, and died at Rome, Feb., 1589. 
While yet a student at Bologna, in 1534, Clement VII 
appointed him administrator of the Diocese of Parma; 
on 18 Dec. of the same year, his uncle, Paul III, cre- 
ated him ('’ardinal-Deacon of the Title of Sant' Angelo, 
and conferred on him numerous offices and benefices. 
Thus, he was Vice-Chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Church, Governor of Tivoli, Archpriest of St. Mary 
Major's, Archpriest of St. Peter's, Administrator of 
Jaen, Spain, of Vizeu, Portugal, of Wurzburg, Ger- 
many, and of Avignon, France. In 1536 he was made 
Bishop of Monreale, Sicily, where, in 1552, he founded a 
Jesuit C/ollege, and, in 1559, convoked a synod. He was 
also Bishop of Massa (1538), and Archbishop of Tours 
(1553), latter exchanging this see for that of Cahors, 
from which he resigne<l in 1557; Bishop of Benevento 
(1556); of Montefiascone (1571); finally Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia and Vellctri (1580). He was papal 
legate for the province of the Patrimony, and after- 
wards of the county of Avignon, where he displayed 
great administrative ability, especially during the 
plajme of 1541. 

He was very zealous in behalf of the poor. Farnese 
was employed by the popes on various legations and 
embassies. In 1539, he was legates a latere of Paul 
III at the court of Charles V, to make peace between 
the emperor and the King of France, and to sever the 
alliance with England, also to arrange for a general 
council. In 1543 he went ac^in to the court of 
Charles V, and later to that of I>mncis I, and was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the two sovereims in Paris, re- 
turning with Charles to Flanders. In the war be- 
tween his brother Ottavio, Duke of Parma, and Pope 
Julius III, he prudently held aloof, first at Florence 
and then at Avignon. In 1545 he went on a second 
embassy to Charles V in reference to the council, and 
in 1546 he accompanied the pontifical troops sent to 
the aid of Charles V against the Bmalkald League. In 
1580, he was one of the candidates for the papery. 
Charles V greatly admired his virtues and sanity. 
Famese was an a^ent promoter of theT^dentme re- 
forms. Above all he was a lover and patron of litera- 
ture. science, and art, especially ecclesiastical. He 
used to say that “there is nothing more despicable 
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than a cowardly soldier or an imorant priest". He 
patronized the architect Vimdo, to whom he en- 
trusted the construction both of the church of the 
Gesh in Rome, of which he laid the corner-stone in 
1568, and of the superb Famese palace of Caprarola 
near Lago Bracciano. He restored the monastery of 
Tre Fontane, where he had the chapel of Santa Maria 
Scala Cceli erected; and he had the ceiling of San 
Lorenzo in Damaso magnificently decorated. He was 
buried in front of the high altar in the church of the 
Gesh. 

CiAOONiTTS. VxUb Pontificum, III, 658 aqq.; Ehbes. Concilium 
Tridmtmum, Diana, ete» (Freiburg. 1901), I; (1904), IV. 

IT. Benigni. 

Faro, Diocese op (Pharensis), suffragan of Evora, 
Portugal, and extending over the province of Algarve. 
The see was founded at Ossonoba in 30G, which place 
falling into the hands of the Moors, in 68S, the see was 
suppressed. It was re-established in 1188 at Siloes, 
and in 1218 was made suffragan to Braga, then to 
Seville, in 1393 to Lisbon and finally, m 1540, to 
Evora. The title was transferred to Faro, 30 March, 
1577. Faro is the chief seaport town of the province, 
and is located on the Rio Fermoso, near its mouth. 
The cathedral, an imposing structure, with nave- 
vaulting sprinjmng from lofty cylindrical columns, is 
apparently a Roman basilica altered by the Moors. 
Several convents, a hospital, and charitable institu- 
tions are well appointed. There are (>6 parishes, 214 
churches, 112 priests and 228,384 Catholics in the dio- 
cese. 

Wernxr, OrbxB Terrarum (Freiburg im Br,, 1890); Bucu- 
BBROER, Kirchlichea Ilandlex. (Munich, HK>7). 

Thomas F. Meehan. 


Faroe Islands. — Geography and Statistics. — A 
croup of Danish islands rising from the sea some four 
hundred miles west of Norway and almost as far 
south of Iceland. It embraces fourteen inhabited and 
several uninhabited islands w'ith an area of 500 square 
miles. Of this one-third belongs to StreimO. This 
archipelago is divided by a number of small sounds 
and consists of dark grey rocks which form plateaux 
usually about 300 yards high. These plateaux slope 
towards the sea, are fissurecl by streams and are here 
and there surmounted by lofty peaks (vSlattaretinden, 
over 2400 ft.). The sky is usually clouded, showers 
and storms are fretiuent. The surging waters make 
navigiation dangerous especially in winter. The climate 
is oceanic, but as the summer heat rarely rises above 
10® and the soil is poor, agriculture is possible only 
in sheltered spots. Trees are few in number, but 
shrubs flourish in more abundance. The chief wealth 
and attraction of the islands are found in their flowery 
pastures, while the herds of sheep which graze upon 
them have given their name to the archipelago. Up- 
wards of 100,000 of those animals live alw^ays in the 
open air and are famous for the superior quality of 
their wool. A few small, raw-boned horses are em- 
ployed solely as beasts of burden, for roads are un- 
known, nor is any shelter provided for them. More 
attention is paid to the horned cattle, w'hich number 
about 5000. Besides the above-mentioned (juadrupeds, 
rats and mice are the only land animals or mammals 
to be found. Many species of birds and in great num- 
bers haunt the islands. The surrounding waters 
abound in delicious fish and whales and dolphins rich 
in blubber. The yearly catch of the round-headed dol- 
phin alone (the Grind) amounts to a thousand. Rep- 
tiles and frogs are unknown, and there are but few 
insects. 

The 16,000 inhabitants of the Faroe Islands are all 
Lutherans. They speak a dialect akin to the Old 
Norse, but Danish is used in public life, the schools, and 
the churches. The fisheries, cattle-breeding, and 
the more perilous bird-catching are the chief sou^s 
of incotne. The few local industries scarcely suffice 


for the needs of the natives. Turf is used for fires, 
there being no coal. There is considerable commerce. 
The exports are fish, blubber, meat, wool, feathers, 
and down ; the imports are wood, coal, and large quan- 
tities of cereals and fruit. Thorshavn on Strflmft is 
the capital and seat of ^vemment, and has a Real- 
BchiUef or technical school. Throughout the rest of this 
island there are only wooden huts covered with turf. 

Political and Religious History. — From the 
work of Dicuil, an Irish monk, “De MensurA orbis 
terraj*' (ed. Parthey, Berlin, 1872), written in the 
ninth century, we learn that the islands were discov- 
ered by Irish monks. Not long after this they were 
colonized by Normans. Harold Schonhaar (872-930) 
united them with the Kingdom of Norway and this 
was their political condition until 1814. Olaf Trygg- 
vason converted the people to Christianity; as early 
as 1076 they had a bishop of their own. The bishops 
of the Faroe Islands were usually chosen from the 
canons of Bergen, and were originally suffragans of 
Hamburg-B remen, later of Lund (1104), finally (since 
1152) of the Primate of Norway in Trondhjem. 
There were in all twenty-three Catholic bishops, from 
Gudmund to Amund Olafson. The latter was forced 
to yield to the Lutheran superintendent Jens Riber, 
who also took over the episc^al title. Later on only 
“provosts^* were elected. The Catholic clergy re- 
mained steadfast in their faith, but were unable to re- 
sist the advance of Protestantism. By the end of the 
sixteenth century the ('atholic Faith had disappeared; 
all later attempts to revive it proved vain. The mis- 
sion founded some years ago in Thorshavn was aban- 
doned and the few (mostly transient) Catholics on the 
islands were attended once a year from Copenhagen. 
In the Catholic epoch, at least, no little attention was 
paid to the construction and adornment of chiu'ches, 
as may bo seen from the ruins of the unfinished cathe- 
dral of KirkebO, The thick basaltic walls broken by 
high, massive windows are evidence that the original 
builders meant to erect a noble Gothic church, ft re- 
mained unfinished because under the “new GospeF' 
the generosity of the faithful was soon extinguished. 
A small stone church of the twelfth century serves yet 
for Protestant worship. It contains sculpture belong- 
ing to pre-Reformation times. 

L6FFLEK, Dnnemark's Natur und Volk (Ck>penliaKen, 1005); 
Schweitzer, Geiich der Skand. Literatur (Leipzig, 1886); 
Styfff., Skandtnainen under Unwnsttden (Stockholm, 1880); 
Storm, top. sknftcr im Norge og norake Landadelc (Chns- 
tiania, 1896); Baumgartver, Nordiache Fakrten (Freiburg, 
1889), I; Katholische Miseionen (Freiburg, July-Dee., 1873); 
Perger in Kirchenlex. s. v. Fdroer; Jeaffresox. The Faroe 
Islands (London, 1897). 

Pius Wittman. 

Fast, in general abstinence from food or drink, a 
term common to the various Teutonic tongues. Some 
derive the word from a root whose primary significa- 
tion means to hold, to keep, to observe or to restrain 
ono^s self. The Latin term jejunium denotes an ani- 
mal intestine which is always empty. Such absti- 
nence varies according to the measure of restriction 
circumscribing the use of food and drink. Hence it 
may denote abstinence from all kinds of food and 
drink for a given period. Such is the nature of the 
fast prescribed by tne Church before Holy Comnpnion 
(natural fast). It may also mean such abstinence 
from food and drink as is dictated by the bodily or 
mental dispositions peculiar to each individual, and is 
then known as moral or philosophical fast. In like 
manner the term compreiiends penitential practices 
common to various religious communities in the 
Church. Finally, in the strict acceptation of the 
term, fasting denotes abstinence from food, and as 
such is an act of temperance finding its raison d'Hre 
in the dictates of natural law and its full perfection 
in the requirements of positive ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. 

In Christian antiquity the Eustathians (Sozomen, 
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Hist. EccL II, 33) denied the obligation, for the more 
perfect Christians, of the Church fasts; they were con- 
demned (380) by the Synod of Gangra (can. xiy), 
which also assert!^ incidentally the traditional antiq- 
uity of the ecclesiasticed fasts (Hefele-Leclercq, Hist, 
des Conciles. French tr. Paris, 1908, 1, p. 1041). Con- 
trary to the groundless assertions of these sectaries, 
moralists are one in maintaining that a natural law in- 
culcates the necessity of fasting because every ra- 
tional creature is bound to labour intelligently for the 
subjugation of concupiscence. As a consequence, ra- 
tional creatures are logically obliged to adopt means 
commensurate with the attainment of this end (see 
Mortification). Amongst the means naturally sub- 
serving this purpose fasting lays claim to a place of 
primary importance. The function of positive law is 
to intervene in designating days whereon this obliga- 
tion must be observed, as well as the manner in which 
the same obligation is to be discharged on days authori- 
tatively appointed. 

What pertains to the origin as well as to the his- 
torical development of this obligation in the Church 
may be gleaned easily from the articles on Absti- 
nence and Black Fast. The law of fasting, eccle- 
siastical in its genius, is unwritten in its origin, and 
consequently must be understood and applied with 
due regard for the customs of various times and 
places. See the corresponding histqrico-archsBological 
articles in the various modern dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias of Christian Archffiology, e. g. Martigny, 
Kraus, Smith and Cheetham, Cabrol and Leclereq. 
Details will be found under Advent; Lent; Friday, 
Saturday; Vigil; Ember Days. 

In the United States of America all the days of Lent; 
the Fridays of Advent (generally); the Ember Days; 
the vigils of Christmas and Pentecost, as well as those 
(14 Aug.) of the Assumption; (31 Oct.) of All Saints, 
are now fasting days. In Great Britain, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia and Canada, the days just indicated, together 
with the Wednesdays of Advent and (28 June) the 
vigil of Saints Peter and Paul, are fasting days. 
Fasting essentially consists in eating but one full meal 
in twenty-four hours and that about midday. It also 
implies the obligation of abstaining from flesh meat 
during the same period, unless legitimate authority 
grants permission to eat meat. The quantity of food 
allowed at this meal has never been made the subject 
of positive legislation. Whosoever therefore eats a 
hearty or sumptuous meal in order to bear the burden 
of fasting satisfies the obligation of fasting. Any ex- 
cess during the meal militates against the virtue of 
temperance, without jeopardizing the obligation of 
fastmg. 

According to general usage, noon is the proper time 
for this meal. For good reasons this hour may be 
legitimately anticipated. Grievous sin is not com- 
mitted even though this meal is taken a full hour be- 
fore noon without sufficient reason, because the sub- 
stance of fast^, which consists in taking but one full 
meal a day, is not imperilled. In like manner, the 
hour for the midday meal and the collation, may for 
good reasons be conscientiously inverted. In many pf 
our larger cities this practice now prevails. Accord- 
ing to D’Annibale (SummulaTheologia? Moralis, 4 ed.. 
Ill, 134) and Noldin (Summa Thcologiaj Moralis, n. 
674) good reasons justify one in taking a collation in^ 
the morning, dinner at noon, and the morning allow- 
ance in the evening, because the substance of fasGng 
still remains intact. Nothing like a noteworthy inter- 
ruption should be admitted during the course of the 
midday meal, because such a break virtually forms 
two meals instead of one. Common sense, taking into 
consideration individual intention and the duration of 
the interruption, must finally determine whether a 
given interruption is noteworthy or not. Ordinarily 
an interruption of one half hour is considered slij^t. 
Nevertheless, an individual, after having commenced 


the midday meal and meeting with a bona fide inter- 
ruption lasting for an hour or more is fully justified in 
resuming and finishing the meal after the termination 
of an interruption. Finally, unless special reasons 
suggest the contrary, it is not allowed to give immod- 
erate length to the time of this meal. Ordinarily, a 
duration of more than two hours is considered im- 
moderate in this matter. 

Besides a complete meal, the Church now permits a 
collation usually taken in the evening. In consider- 
ing this point proper allowance must be made for what 
custom has introduced regarding both the quantity 
and the quality of viands allowed at this repast. In 
the first place, about eight ounces of food are per- 
mitted at the collation even though this amount of 
food would fully satisfy the appetites of some persons. 
Moreover, due attention must be paid to each per- 
son’s temperament, duties, length of fast, etc. Hence, 
much more food is allowed in cold than in warm cli- 
mates, more to those working during the day than to 
those at ease, more to the weak and hungry than to 
the strong and well fed. As a general rule whatever 
is deemed necessary in order to enable people to give 
proper attention to their duties may be taken at the 
collation. Moreover, since custom first introduced 
the collation, the usage of each counti^ must be con- 
sidered in determining the quality of viands permitted 
thereat. In some places eggs, milk, butter, cheese 
and fish are prohibited, whilst bread, cake, fruit, herbs 
and vegetables are allowed. In other places, milk, 
cheese, butter and fish are permitted, owing 
either to custom or to Indult. This is the case in the 
United States. However, in order to form judgments 
perfectly safe concerning this point, the Lenten reeu- 
lations of each diocese imould be carefully read. Fi- 
nally, a little tea, coffee, chocolate or such like bever- 
age together with a morsel of bread or a cracker is now 
allowed in the morning. Strictly speaking, whatever 
may be classified under the head of liquids may be 
taken as drink or medicine at any time of the day or 
night on fasting days. Hence, water, lemonade, soda 
water, ginj^r ale, wine, beer and similar drinks may be 
taken on ^ting days outside meal time even though 
such beverages may, to some extent, prove nutritious. 
Coffee, tea, diluted chocolate, electuaries made of 
sugar, juniper henries, and citron may l>e taken on 
fasting days, outside meal time, as medicine by those 
who find them conducive to health. Honey, milk, 
soup, broth, oil or anything else having the nature of 
food, is not allowed under either of the two categories 
already specified. It is impossible to decide mathe- 
matically how much food is necessary to involve a 
serious violation of this law. Moralists as well as 
canonists concur in holding that an excess of four 
ounces would seriously militate against the obligation 
of fasting, whether that much food was consumed at 
once or at various intervals during the day, because 
Alexander VII (18 March, 1666) condemne<l the teach- 
ing of those who claimed that food so taken was not 
tol)e regarded as eoimlling or exceeding the amount al- 
lowed (Denzinger, Enchindion Symbolorum et Defini- 
tionum, tenth ed. Freiburg im Br., 1908, No. 1129). 

Though Benedict XIV (Constitutions, Non Am- 
biginius, 31 May, 1741; In supema, 22 Aug.. 1741), 
gmnted permission to eat meat on fasting days, he 
distinctly prohibited the use of fish and flesh at the 
same meal on all fasting days during the year as well 
as on Sundays during Lent. (Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Compostella, 10 June, 1746, in Bucceroni, 
Enchiridion Morale, No. 147) . This prohibition binds 
all exempted from fasting either because they are com- 
pelled to labour or because they are not twenty-one 
years old. Furthermore this prohibition extends to 
those allowed meat on fasting days either by dispensa- 
tion or by Indult. Sin is committed each time the 
prohibited action takes place. 

The ecclesiastical law of fasting embodies a serious 
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obligation incumbent on all baptized individuals ca- 
pable of assuming obligations provided they have com- 
pleted their twenty-first year and are not otherwise 
excused. This doctrine is merely a practical applica- 
tion of a universally accepted principle of moralists 
and canonists whereby the character of obligation in 
human lej^islation is deemed serious or light in so far as 
the materiaJ element involved in the law bears or does 
not bear a close and intimate relation to the attain- 
ment of a prescribed end. Inasmuch as fasting con- 
sidered as a function of the virtue of temperance bears 
such a relation to the promotion of man's spiritual 
well-being (see Lenten iWace in the Roman Missal), 
it certainly embodies an obligation generally serious. 
To this a priori reason may be added wliat Church his- 
tory unfolds concerning the grave penalties attached 
to transgressions of this law. The sixty-ninth of the 
Apostolic Canons (see Canons, Apostolic) decrees the 
degradation of bishops, priests, deacons, lectors or 
chanters^ failing to fast during Lent, and the excom- 
munication of laymen, wlio fail in this way. The 
fifty-sixth canon of the Trullan Synod (692) contains 
similar regulations. Finally Alexander VII (24 Sept., 
1665) condemned a proposition formulated in the fol- 
lowing terms: Whoso violates the ecclesiastical law of 
fasting to which he is bound does not sin mortally un- 
less he acts through contempt or disobedience (Denz- 
inger, op. cit., no. 1123). Though this obligation is 
generally serious, not every infraction of the law is 
mortally sinful. Whenever transgressions of the law 
fail to oo substantial violence to the law, venial sins are 
committed. Inability to keep the law’ of fasting and 
incompatibility of fasting w'lth the duties of one’s 
state in life suffice by their very nature, to extinguish 
the obligation because as often as the obligation of 
positivelaws proves extremely burdensome or irksome 
the obligation is forthwith lifted. Hence, the sick, the 
infirm, convalescents, delicate w’omen, persons sixty 
ears old and over, families whose members cannot 
ave the necessaries for a full meal at the same time, 
or who have nothing but bread, vegetables or such like 
viands, those to whom fasting brings loss of sleep or 
severe headaches, wives whose fasting incurs their 
husbands’ indignation, children whose fasting arouses 
their parents* wrath; in a word, all who cannot com- 
ply with the obligation of fasting without undergoing 
more than ordinary hardship are excused on account 
of their inability to fulfil the obligation. In like man- 
ner unusual fati^e or bodily weakness experienced in 
discharging one^s duty ancf superinduced by fasting 
lifts the obfigiition of fasting. llow^ever, not every sort 
of labour, but only such as is hard and protractetl, 
excuses from the obligation of fasting. These two 
conditions are not confined to manual labour, but 
may be equally verified with regard to brain work. 
Hence bookkeepers, stenographers, telegraph opera- 
tors, legal advisers and many others wdiose occupa- 
tions are largely mental are entitled to exemption on 
this score, quite as well as day-labourers or tradesmen. 
When these two causes l)egctting exemption by their 
very nature, do not exist, lawfully constituted supe- 
liers may dispense their subjects from the obligation 
(Of fasting. Accordingly the Sovereign Pontiff may 
atWliyB and everywhere grant valid dispensations from 
tills obligation. His dispensations will be licit wfficn 
iOlBcient reasons underlie the grant. In particular 
and for good reasons, bishops may grant dispen- 
iifttions in their respective dioceses. Unless empow- 
mid by Indult they are not at liberty to dispense all 
th/sir subjects simultaneously. It is to be noted that 
USttaUy bishops issue just before Lent circulars or pas- 
tO!rals, which are read to the faithful or otherwise 
made public, and in wdiich they make known, on the 
authority of the Apostolic See, the actual status of ob- 
Ugation, dispensations, etc. Priests charged with the 
oare of souls may dispense individuals for good rei^on. 
Superiors of religious communities may dispense indi- 


vidual members of their respective communities pro- 
vided sufficient reason exLsts. Confessors are not 
qualified to grant these dispensations unless they have 
been explicitly delegated thereunto. They may, 
however, decide whether sufficient reason exists to lift 
the obligation. 

Those who have permission from the Holy See to 
cat meat on prohibited days, may avail themselves of 
this concession at their full meal, not only on days of 
abstinence but also on fasting days. When age, in- 
firmity or labour releases Christians from fasting, they 
are at liberty to eat meat as often as they are justified 
in taking food, provided the use of meat is allowed by 
a generd indult of their bishop (Sacred Penitentiaria, 
16 Jan., 1834). Finally, the Holy See has repeatedly 
declared that the use of lard allowed by Indult com- 
prehends butter or the fat of any animal. 

No student of ecclesiastical discipline can fail to 
perceive that the obligation of fasting is rarely ob- 
served in its integrity nowadays. Conscious of the 
conditions of our age, the Church is ever shaping the 
requirements of this obligation to meet the best inter- 
ests of her children. At the same time, no measure of 
leniency in this respect can eliminate the natural and 
divine positive law imposing mortification and pen- 
ance on man on account of sin and its consequences. 
(Council of Trent, Sess. VI, can. xx.) 

DircHBBNE, Christian Worship, Its Origin and Evolution (tr. 
London, 1904); Slater, Manual of Moral Theology (New York, 
1908); Spiraqo-Clarke, The Catechism Explain^ (New York, 
1900): Hefele, a History of the Councils (tr. Edinburf^, 1896); 
St. Thomas, Summa 2a 2ap. Q., CXLVII; Thom\s8in, Traite 
des Jeunes de VEglise (Paris, 1680); Latmann, Theologia Mo- 
rails (Padua, 1733); Noldin, Summa Theologies Moralis (Inns- 
bruck. 1902); Billuart, Summa Sancti Thomos V, Dissert. II. 
For exhaustive studies on the antiquities of ecclesiastical fast- 
ing (nature, motives, times, etc.) see Linsenmayr, Entwicke- 
lung der kirchlichen Fastendisnplin (Munich, 1877); and Von 
Funk, Die Entwickelung des Osterfastens, in his Kircheng. Ah- 
handlungen, I, 241 -78; also, for the first three Christian cen- 
turies Probst, Kirchliche DiscipHn in den Ersten christlichen 
Jahrhunderten (Tubingen, 1873); for medieval items, Thurs- 
ton, Lent and Holy Week (I^ondon, 1906), also R. T. Hampson, 
Medn Aeti Kalendanum (London, 1841), I, 180; 11, 214-15, 
324, 326, 387. 

J. D. O^Neill. 

Fast among Mohammedans. See Ramadan. 

Fasti Siculi. See Chronicon Paschale. 

Fatalism is in general the view' which holds that all 
events in the history of the world, and, in particular, 
the actions and incidents which make up the story 
of each individual life, are determined by fate. The 
theory takes many forms, or, rather, its essential feat- 
ure of an antecedent force rigidly predetermining all 
occurrences enters in one shape or another into many 
theories of the universe. Sometimes in the ancient 
world fate was conceived as an iron necessity in the 
nature of things, overruling and controlling the will 
and power of the gods themselves. Sometimes it was 
explained as the inexorable decree of the gods direct- 
ing the course of the universe; sometimes it was per- 
sonified as a particular divinity, the goddess or god- 
desses of destiny. Their function was to secure that 
each man’s lot, share ”, or part should infallibly come 
to him. 

Ancient Clossical Fatalism , — The Greek tragedians 
frequently depict man as a helpless creature borne 
along by destiny. At times this destiny is a Nemesis 
whicn pursues him on account of some crime commit- 
ted by his ancestors or himself; at other times it is to 
compensate for his excessive good fortune in order to 
educate and humble him. With .'Eschylus it is of the 
nature of an unpitying destiny; with Sophocles, that 
of an overruling personal will. Still, the most im- 
portant feature is that the future life of each individ- 
ual is so rigorously predetermined in all its details by 
an antecedent external agency that his own volitions 
or desires have no power to alter the course of events. 
The action of fate is blind, arbitrary, relentless. It 
moves inexorably onwards, effecting the most terrible 
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catastrophes, impressing us with a feeling of helpless 
consternation, and harrowing our moral sense, if we 
venture upon a moral judgment at all. Fatalism in 
general has been inclin^to overlook immediate ante- 
cedents and to dwell rather upon remote and exter- 
nal causes as the agency whicn somehow moulds the 
course of events. Socrates and Plato held that the 
human will was necessarily determined by the intel- 
lect. Though this view seems incompatible with the 
doctrine of free will, it is not necessarily fatalism. The 
mechanical theory of Democritus, which explains the 
universe as the outcome of the collision of materid 
atoms, logically imposes a fatalism upon human voli- 
tion. The dinamen, or aptitude for fortuitous devia- 
tion which Epicurus introduced into the atomic theory, 
though essentially a chance factor, seems to have been 
conceived by some as acting not unlike a form of fate. 
The Stoics, who were both pantheists and materialists, 
present us with a very thorough-going form of fatal- 
ism. For them the course of the universe is an iron- 
bound necessity. There is no room anywhere for 
chance or contingency. All changes are But the ex- 
pression of unchanging law. There is an eternally 
establislied providence overruling the world, but it is 
in every respect immutable. Nature is an unbreaka- 
ble chain of cause and effect. Providence is the hid- 
den reason contained in the chain. Destiny or fate is 
the external expression of this providence, or the 
instrumentality by which it is carried out. It is owing 
to this that the prevision of the future is possible to 
the gods. Cicero, who had written at length on the 
art of divining the future, insists that if there are gods 
there must be beings who can foresee the future. 
Therefore the future must be certain, and, if certain, 
necessary. But the difficulty then presents itself: 
what is the use of divination if expiatory sacrifices and 
prayers cannot prevent the predestined evils? The full 
force of the logical difficulty was felt by Cicero, and 
although he observes that the prayers and sacrifices 
might also have been foreseen by the gods and in- 
cluded as essential conditions of their decrees, he is not 
quite decided as to the true solution. The importance 
ascribed to this problem of fatalism in the ancient 
world is evinced by the large number of authors who 
wrote treatises “De Fato*’, e. g. Chrysippus, Cicero, 
Plutarch, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and sundry Chris- 
tian writers down to the Middle Ages. 

Fatalism and Christianity . — With the rise of Chris- 
tianity the question of fatalism necessarily adopted a 
new form. The pagan view of an external, inevita- 
ble force coercing and controlling all action, whether 
human or divine, found itself in conflict with the con- 
ception of a free, personal, infinite God. (Consequently 
several of the early Christian writers were concerned 
to oppose and refute the theory of fate. But, on the 
other hand, the doctrine of a personal God possessing 
an infallible foreknowledge of the future and an omnip- 
otence regulating all events of the universe intensified 
some plmws of the difficulty. A main feature, more- 
over, of the new religion was the importance of the 
principle of man’s moral freedom and responsibility. 
Morality is no longer presented to us merely as a desir- 
able good to be sought. It comes to us in an impera- 
tive form as a code of laws proceeding from the Sover- 
eign of the universe and exacting obedience under the 
most serious sanctions. Sin is the gravest of all evils. 
Man is bound to obey the moral law; and he will 
receive merited punishment or reward according as he 
violates or observes that law. But if so, man must 
have it in his power to break or keep the law. More- 
over, sin cannot be ascribed to an all-holy God. Con- 
sequently, free will is a central fact in the Christian 
conception of human life; and whatever seems to con- 
flict with this must be somehow reconciled to it. The 
pagan problem of fatalism thus becomes in Christian 
theology the problem of Divine predestination and the 
harmonizing of Divine prescience and providence with 


human liberty, (See Free Will; Predestination; 
Providence.) 

Mohammedan Fatalism . — The Mohammedan con- 
ception of God and His government of the world, the 
insistence on His unity and the absoluteness of the 
method of His rule, as well as the Oriental tendency to 
belittle the individuality of man, were all favourable 
to the development of a theory of predestination ap- 
proximating towards fatalism. Consequently, though 
there have been defenders of free will among Moham- 
medan teachers, yet the orthodox view whicn has pre- 
vailed most widely among the followers of the Prophet 
has been that all good and evil actions and events take 
place by the eternal decrees of God, which have been 
written from all eternity on the prescribed table. The 
faith of the believer and all his good actions have all 
been decreed and approved, whilst the bad actions of 
the wicked though similarly decreed have not been ap- 
proved. Some of the Moslem doctors sought to har- 
monize this fatalistic theory with man’s responsibil- 
ity, but the Oriental temper generally accepted with 
facility the fatalistic presentation of the creed; and 
some of their writers have appealed to this long past 
predestination and privation of free choice as a justifi- 
cation for the denial of personal responsibility. Whilst 
the belief in predestined lot has tended to'make the 
Moslem nations lethargic and indolent in respect to 
the ordinary industries of life, it has developed a reck- 
lessness in danger which has proved a valuable element 
in the military character of the people. 

Modern Fatalism . — The reformers of the sixteenth 
century taught a doctrine of predestination little, if at 
all, less rigid than the Mohammedan fatalism. (See 
Calvin; Luther; Free Will.) With the new de- 
parture in philosophy and its separation from theology 
since the time of Descartes, the ancient pagan notion 
of an external fate, which had grown obsolete, was suc- 
ceeded by or transformed into the theory of Necessa- 
rianism. The study of physics, the increasing knowl- 
edge of the reign of uniform law in the world, as well as 
the reversion to naturalism initiated by the extreme 
representatives of the Renaissance, stimulated the 
growth of rationalism in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries and resulted in the popularization of 
the old objections to free will. Certain elements in 
the mechanical philosophy of Descartes and in the 
occasionalism of nis system, which his followers Male- 
branche and Geulincx developed, confining all real 
action to God, obviously tend towards a fatalistic 
view of the universe. 

Modern Pantheistic Fatalism. — Spinoza’s pantheis- 
tic necessarianism is, however, perliaps the frankest 
and most rigid form of fatalism advocated by any 
leading modern philosopher. Starting from the idea 
of substance, which he so defines that there can be but 
one, he deduces in geometrical fashion all forms of 
being in the universe from this notion. This sub- 
stance must be infinite. It evolves neces-sarily through 
an infinite number of attributes into an infinity of 
motJes. The seemingly individual and independent 
beings of the world, minds and bodies, are merely 
these mo(Je 8 of the infinite substance. The whole 
w^orld-process of actions and events is rigidly neces- 
sary in every detail; the notions of contingence, of 
possible beings other than those which exist, are purely 
illusory. Nothing is possible except what actually is. 
There is free will in neither God nor man. Human 
volitions and decisions flow with the same inexorable 
necessity from man’s nature as geometrical properties 
from the concept of a triangle. Spinoza’s critics were 
quick to point out that in this view man is no longer 
responsible if he commits a crime nor deserving of 
praise in recompense for his good deeds, and that God 
18 the author ot sin. Spinoza’s only answer was that 
rewards and punishments still have their use as 
motives, that evil is merely limitation and therefore 
not real, and that whatever is real is good. Vice^ 
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however, he holds, is as objectionable as pain or physi- 
cal corruption. The same fatalistic consequences to 
morality are logically involved in the various forms of 
recent pantheistic monism. 

Modem Materialistic Fatalism . — Modem material- 
ism, starting from the notion of matter as the sole 
original cause of all things, endeavours to elaborate a 
purely mechanical theory of the universe, in which its 
contents and the course of its evolution are all the 
necessary outcome of the original collocation of the 
material particles together with their chemical and 
physical properties and the laws of their action. The 
more thoroughgoing advocates of the mechanical 
theory, such as Clifford and Huxley, frankly accept 
the logical consequences of this doctrine that mind 
cannot act upon matter, and teach that man is ** a con- 
scious automaton", and that thoughts and volitions 
exercise no real influence on the movements of mate- 
rial objects in the present world. Mental states are 
merely by-products of material changes, but in no way 
modify the latter. They are also described as sub- 
jective aspects of nervous processes, and as epi phenom- 
ena, but however conceived they are necessarily held 
by the disciples of the materialistic school to be in- 
capable of interfering with the movements of matter 
or of entering in any way as efficient causes into the 
chain of events which constitute the pliysical history 
of the world. ■ The position is in some ways more ex- 
treme than the ancient pagan fatalism. For, while 
the earlier wTiters taught that the incidents of man's 
life an<l fortune were inexoralily regulated by an over- 
whelming power against which it was useless as well as 
impossible to strive, they generally held the common- 
sen^ view that our volitions do direct our immediate 
actions, though our destiny would in any case be 
realizecl. But the materialistic scientist is logically 
committed to the conclusion that while the whole 
series of our mental states are rigidly bound up with 
the nervous changes of the organism, which were all 
inexorably predetermincfl in the original collocation 
of the material particles of the universe, these mental 
states themselves can in no way alter the course of 
events or affect the movements of a single molecule of 
matter. 

The Ref^dation of Fatalism of all types lies in the 
absurd and incredible consequences which they all 
entail. (1) Ancient fatalism implied that events were 
determined independently of their immediate causes. 
It denied free will, or that free will could affect the 
course of our lives. Logically it destroyed the basis 
of morality. (2) The fatalism resting on the Divine 
decrees (a) made man irresponsible for his acts, and 
(b) made CJod the author of sin. (3) The fatalism of 
materialistic science not only annihilates morality but, 
logically reasoneil out, it demands belief in the increili- 
ble proposition that the thoughts and feelings of mau- 
kinii have had no real influence on human history. 

Mill distinguished: (a) I’ure or Oriental fatalism, 
which, he says, holds that our actions are not de- 
pendent on our desires, but are overruled by a superior 
power; (b) mtHlified fatalism, which teiiches that our 
actions are determined by our will, and our will by our 
character and the motives acting on us — our charac- 
ter, however, having lx>en given to us; (c) finally 
determinism, which, according to him, maintains that 
not only our conduct, but our character, is amenable 
to our will: and that we can improve our character. 
In both ^rms of fatalism, he concludes, man is not 
responsible for his actions. But logically, in the de- 
terminist theory, if wc reason the matter out, we are 
driven to precisely the same conclusion. For the voli- 
tion to improve our character cannot arise unle.ss as 
the necessary outcome of previous character and pres- 
ent motives. Practically there may l)e a difference 
between the conduct of tne professed fatalist, who will 
be inclined to say that as his future is always inflexibly 
predetermined there is no use in trying to alter it, and 


the determinist, who may advocate the strengthening 
of good motives. In strict consistency, however, since 
determinism denies real initiative causality to the 
individual human mind^ the consistent view of life and 
morality should be precisely the same for the determin- 
ist and the most extreme fatalist (see Determinism). 

For bibliography eee Fbeb Will. 

Michael Maher. 

Fate (Lat. /ofwm, from /an, to tell or predict). This 
word is almost redundant in the vocabulary of a Cath- 
olic as such, for its meaning as the prime cause of 
events is better expressed by the term Divine Provi- 
dence, while, JUS a constant force at work in the physi- 
cal imiverse, it is nothing more nor less than natural 
law. Hence St. Augustine says (De Civit. Dei, c. i) : 
“If anyone calls the influence or the power of God 
by the name of Fate, let him keep his opinion, but 
mend his speech. " Fate, in its popular meaning, is 
something opposed to chance, in so far as the latter 
term implies a cause acting according to no fixed laws. 
The unseen power that rules the destinies of men was 
personified by the ancient Greeks under the name of 
Moiraj or, more generally, as three sister Afoirai, or 
Fates, whose names were Clotho, Lachesis, and A tro- 
pes. Sometimes fate is described as having unlimited 
sway over gods and men, while at other times the 
gods, especially Zeus, are described as the rulers of 
human destiny, or as having the power to change the 
course of fate. With the Moirai the Romans identi- 
fied their own Parcce or Fata. 

The idea of fate as a power in the world came, as St. 
Thomas tells us (C. G., Ill, xciii), from the attempt 
to find a cause for events which appeared to follow no 
definite law and to be the result of mere chance. Many, 
who were not satisfied wdth the explanation of poets 
and mythologists, turned their thoughts to the heav- 
enly bodies, which, acting according to definite and 
unchanging laws themselves, were supposed to im- 
press their influence upon events in the lower world 
(see Astrology) . St. Thomas, w’ho w’as no believer in 
astrology, evidently supposes that, while Providence 
acts according to fixed law's in the sidereal system, 
there is no such uniformity in the case of natural phe- 
nomena on earth. These latter are therefore often 
the result of chance, as far as swondaiy causes are 
concerned, though not so in their relation to God's 
Providence. 

Early Speculations. — The Greek Philosopher 
Diodorus of lasus tried to prove the universality of 
fate by an ar^ment from the truth of possibles (vepl 
dwaruu). The contention was that no event can 
happen unless it was eternally true that it was going to 
happen. The truth of such a proposition cannot be 
changed, and therefore the event to which it refers 
must necessarily take place. It is something like the 
argument w'hich St. Augustine employs to demon- 
strate the eternal intellect of God; but the fallacy of it 
as regards Fate is pointed out by Cicero (De Fato IX 
18, ID), who shows that the truth of the proposition 
depends on the actuality of the event. The definition 
which Cicero puts into the mouth of his brother Quin- 
tus identifies Fate with the necessity of natural law 
(De Divinatione I, 55, par. 125). His words are: 
“Fatum autera id appello quod Gnpci tlixappimfiv, id 
est, ordinem sericmiiue causanim, quum causa causae 
nexa rem ex se gignat", or, as w’o should say, fate 
is the result of natural law’ in the physical w’orld. 
('icero hini.self, however, tuiys further on (ibid., IT, 3, 
par. 6), “ What is the use of maintaining the existence 
of Fate when, without Fate, an explanation of every- 
thing may be found in Nature or Fortune?" 

The doctrine of fate held an important position in 
the monistic system of the Stoics. Its universal ex- 
istence was a logical consequence of their assumptions 
with regard to the physical universe, for they recog- 
nized nothing that was not ultimately reducible to 
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matter and natural law. In their ethical systen^ 
however, the problem of determinism presented 
greater difficulties; for their favourite commandm^t, 
of living according to nature, seemed to imply that 
“ men at some time are masters of their fates at le^t 
as regards the shaping of their souls to that conformity 
with Nature in which virtue was supposed to consist. 
The Epicureans stoutly denied the existence of fate, 
and the unaccountable ** swerve^ of the atoms, as 
postulated by the founder of their sect, was intended 
to preclude the law of necessity, not only in the case of 
the human will, but even in the elementary move- 
ments of primordial matter. 

Fate in the Koran.— The idea of fate among or- 
thodox Mohammedans is founded on the doctrine of 
God’s absolute decree, and of predestination both for 
good and for evil. The prophet encouraged his fol- 
lowers to fight without fear, and even with despera- 
tion, by assuring them that no timidity or caution 
could save their fives in battle or avert their inevitable 
destiny. Disputes about this doctrine have given rise 
to various sects among the Mohammedans, some ex- 
plainii^ away and others denying the absolute nature 
of the Divine Will. The Koran itself does not convey 
the impression that Mohammed’s own views on the 
subject were either clear or consistent. 

Buddhism. — ^Though Free Will is not entirely ig- 
nored in Buddhism (q. v.), it is, at any rate, practi- 
cally suppressed. According to this system, ‘^Man 
acts”, says St-Hilaire, “dunng the whole of his life 
under the weight, not precisely of fatality, but of an 
incalculable series of former existences” (The Buddha 
and his Religion, v, 126). 

Materialism. — In the theoiy of those who provide 
a purely materialistic explanation of the universe, and 
maintain that the human will is just as much subject 
to unchanging and necessary laws as are all other 
phenomena, the universal sovereignty of fate is im- 
plied in the absolute reign of physical law. 

Cathouc Teaching. — According to (’atholic teach- 
ing, God, who is the Author of the universe, has made 
it subject to fixed and necessary law’s, so that, w’here 
our knowledge of these laws is complete, we are able to 
predict physical events wdth certainty. Moreover, 
God’s absolute decree is irrevocable, but, as He cannot 
will that which is evil, the abuse of free w'ill is in no 
case predetermined by Him. The physical accom- 
paniments of the free act of the will, as well as its con- 
sequences, are willed by God conditionally upon the 
positing of the act itself, and all alike are the object of 
His eternal foreknowledge. The nature of this fore- 
knowledge is a matter still in dispute betw een the op- 
posing schools of Bafiez and Molina. Hence, though 
God knows from all eternity everything that is going 
to happen, He docs not w ill everything. Sin He docs 
not wul in any sense; He only permits it. Certain 
things He wills absolutely and others conditionally, 
and His general supervision, whereby these decrees are 
carried out, is called Divine Providence. As God is a 
free agent, the order of nature is not necessary in the 
sense that it could not have lx»en otherwise than it is. 
It is only necessary in so far as it works according to 
definite uniform laws, and is predetermined by a de- 
cree which, though absolute, was nevertheless free. 

Moreover, in the case of miracles, God interferes 
^th the ordinary course of nature; and the supposi- 
tion that, at certain periods of the world’s evolution, 
such, for instance, as w’hen man first appeared on the 
earth, there have l>cen other providential interposi- 
tions involving new departures in the world-process, 
provides for certain facts in the region of organic life 
an explanation not less scientific than the opposite 
assumptions of the materialists. St. Thomas aistin- 
^shes fate from Providence, and calls it the order or 
disposition of swondary causes according to which 
they act in obedience to the First Cause. 

It follows from what has been said that, in the 


Catholic view, the idea of fate — St. Thomas dislikes 
the word — ^must lack the note of absolute necessity, 
since God’s decrees are free, while it preserves the 
character of relative necessity inasmuch as such de- 
crees, when once passed, cannot be gainsaid. More- 
over, God knows what is going to happen because it is 
going to happen, and not vice versa. Hence the fu- 
turity of an event is a logical, but not a physical, conse- 
quence of God’s foreknowledge. See Free Will, 
God, Miracles, Providence. 

St. Thomas, C. G., Ill, xciii; Summa, Q. cxvi; Kicxabt, 
Ood and Hts Creatures (London, 1905), III, 93; Boodbr, 
Natural Theologp (^London, 1891); Sbypfbrt, Diet, of Class, 
Antig., s. v. Motrat (London, 1906); The Koran, tr. (London, 
1892); St-Hilairb, The Buddha and his ReiLxg%(mt tr. (Lon- 
don, 1895). 

James Kendal. 

Fathers, Apostolic. See Apostolic Fathers. 

Fathers of Mercy, The. a con^gation of mis- 
sionary priests first established at Lyons. France, in 
1808, and later at Paris, in 181^ and finally approved 
by Pope Gregory XVI, 18 February, 1834. The 
founder, Very Rev. Jean-Baptiste Rau^n, was bom 
at Bordeaux, 5 December, 1757, and died in Paris, 5 
September, 1847. After completing his ecclesiastical 
studies, he taught theology and sacred eloquence, and 
later was chosen Vicar-General of Bordeaux. Here he 
inatmurated a missionary movement to save the Faith 
to France. On the recommendation of Cardinal 
d’Aviau, Archbishop of Bordeaux, Cardinal Fesch, 
Archbishop of Lyons, who was especially interested in 
the project, invited Father Rauzan to Lyons, where, 
in 1808, he gathered around him a number of zealous 
and noted preachers. So effective was their preaching 
in the Diocese of 'Troyes, that they won the favour (m 
N apoleon I, and received from the Government, unso- 
licited, subsidies to defray the expenses of their mis- 
sions. This favour, however, was short-lived, for, 
owing to Napoleon’s ouarrel with Pius VII, the society, 
which was called the Missionaries of France, was sup- 

P ressed. In 1814, at the suggestion of Cardinal Fesen, 
ather Rauzan rallied his co-labourers, adding others, 
among whom were the young Vicar-General of Cliam- 
b^ry, de Forbin-Janson, afterwards Bishop of Nancy, 
the Abbess Frayasinous, who founded St. Stanislaus’s 
College and instructed the young missionaries in sacred 
eloquence, Legris Duval, the St. Vincent de Paul of 
his day, Lc Vasseur, Bach, (’aillau. Carboy, and others. 

Starting with renewed zeal, the Missionaries of 
France not only evangelized the cities of Orleans. 
Poitiers, Tours, Rennes, Marseilles, Toulon, Paris, ana 
many other places, but establishckl the works of Bt. 
Genevieve and the Association of the Ladies of Provi- 
dence, who still exist in many parts of France, render- 
ing valuable services to the pastors. Father Rauzan 
founded the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Clotilde 
for the education of young ladies. He was befriended 
by the royal family, who not only assisted him finan- 
cially, but gave him the celebrated Mount Valerian, 
at that time the centre of piety, and later one of the 
principal forts protecting the capital. 

In 1830 during the second Revolution the Mission- 
aries of France were dispersed and exiled, and their 
house in Paris sacked. Father Rauzan went to Rome, 
where he received a paternal reception from Gregory 
XVI, who encouraged and authorized him to found a 
new society, to be Imown as the Fathers of Mercy. The 
Brief of approbation, which also contains the constitu- 
tions, was mven 18 February, 1834, and on the 15th 
of March of the same year a second Brief, affiliating 
the new ^iety to the Propa^nda, and the former 
Missionaries of France accepted these constitutions on 
the 8th of December following. Among its members 
have been such infiuential and eloquent greachers as 
Mgr. Faillet, Bishop of Ork^ans, Mgr. Duquesnay, 
Archbishop of Camhrai, Mgr. Bemaoon, Archbishop 
of Sens, who later became a cardinal Fathers cf 
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Mercy resumed their mi^ionary labours in France, 
only to meet again the disasters which befell all reli- 
gious societies through the decree of expulsion in 1880. 
However, through the influence of their many friends 
in Paris, and claiming the enforcement of the authori- 
zation given to the society by Louis XVIII in 1816, 
the Fathers of Mercy retained their mother-house in 
Paris until the separation of Church and State in 1905, 
when they moved to Belgium. 

In 1839, at the suggestion of Bishop Hughes, of New 
York, Mgr. Forbin-Janson introduced tlie Fathers of 
Mercy into the United States, their first field of labour 
being in the Diocese of New Orleans. Bishop Potiers, 
of Mobile, Alabama, then invited them to take charge of 
Spring Hill College. Two years later, Fathers Lafont 
and Aubril were sent to look after the increasing 
French population in New York City, where the 
Fathers of Mercy now have charge of the parishes of 

II 


St. Vincent de Paul, Manhattan, and of Our of 
Lourdes and St. Frances de Chantal, Brooklyn. They 
also have a house of studies in Rome, houses in Bel- 
gium, France, and other places. By a decree of Prop- 
aganda (August, 1906), the Very Rev. Theophue 
Wucher was named Vicar General of the Institute for 
three years and took up his residence in New York. 
In their activities the Fathers of Mercy embrace all 
works of apostolic zeal. One of their chief character- 
istics is, that they must at all times consider them- 
selves auxfiiaries of the secular clergy, and in every 
way conform to the will of the bishop in whose diocese 
they may labour. The end and mode of life the con- 
gregation imposes upon its members differs little from 
that of every good secular priest. 

James Donohue. 

Fathers of the Ohristian Doctrine. See Bus, 

Ci)SAR de; Christian Doctrine, Confraternity or. 
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